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And  truly  as  we  look  for  greater  knowledge  of  human  tMngs  and  a  riper 
judgment  in  the  old  man  than  in  the  young,  because  of  his  experience  and  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  things  which  he  has  seen  and  heard  and  thought 
of ;  so  in  like  manner  from  our  age,  if  it  but  knew  its  own  strength  and  chose 
to  essay  and  exert  it,  much  more  might  fairly  be  expected  than  from  the 
ancient  times,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  more  advanced  age  of  the  world,  and  stored 
and  stocked  with  infinite  experiments  and  observations. — Baoon,  Novum 
Organum  (Ellis  and  Spedding's  edition,  1858),  vol.  iv.  p.  82  (translation). 


...  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  as  some  would  seem  to  suppose,  that 
economic  science  has  done  its  work,  and  thus  become  obsolete  for  practical 
purposes,  an  object  of  mere  historical  curiosity,  it  belongs,  on  the  contrary,  to 
a  class  of  sciences  whose  work  can  never  be  completed,  never  at  least  so  long 
as  human  beings  continue  to  progress  ;  for  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
data  from  which  it  reasons  is  human  character  and  human  institutions,  and 
everything  consequently  which  affects  that  character  or  those  institutions 
must  create  new  problems  for  economic  science. — Cairnes,  Tfie  Character 
a-nd  Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy,  2nd  edition,  lecture  i.,  introductory, 
p.  22. 
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INTKODUCTION  TO  VOLUME  11. 

The  remarks  made  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  both 
as  to  the  method  followed  and  the  general  plan,  may  be  usefully  continued  here. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  upon  the  lines  previously  proposed,  with  the 
assistance  which  the  experience  thus  gained  has  given.  The  great  desire  of  the 
Editor  has  been  to  assist  the  student  to  understand  the  existing  position  of 
economic  thought.  To  do  this  effectively,  the  past  also  has  had  to  be  investigated, 
and  the  many  lessons  which  it  contains  brought  again  before  the  mind.  In  this 
reference  attention  may  particularly  be  drawn  to  the  article  on  the  Historical 
School  of  Economists,  and  the  articles  on  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  Schools 
of  Economics,  which  the  present  volume  contains.  It  has  been  encouraging  to  the 
Editor  to  be  assured  that  the  histories  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English  schools, 
which  appeared  in  the  first  volume,  have  been  found  of  value  by  other  economists, 
and  he  sincerely  trusts  that  the  histories  specified  above  will  also  be  serviceable 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  better  knowledge  of  economic  teaching  in  other  countries,  which  has 
extended  itself  among  us  of  recent  years,  is,  of  itself,  one  proof  of  the  more  fruitful 
attention  given  to  the  study.  In  every  branch  of  science  it  is  always  advantageous 
to  know  how  a  subject  has  been  regarded  by  those  who  have  examined  it  from 
other  points  of  view  than  our  own.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  such  a  study 
as  economics.  The  ruling  modes  of  thought  and  of  training,  the  very  conditions 
of  society,  all  tend  to  cause  differences  in  the  way  of  regarding  social  questions. 
Familiar  instances  of  this  are  found  in  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  different  coun- 
tries, the  modes  of  levying  taxation,  the  laws  regulating  labour,  and  many  other 
matters.  For  instance,  large  sums  are  raised  by  methods  of  taxation  in  France — 
e.g.  the  Octroi  duties — which  would  never  be  borne  in  this  country.  Here  they 
would  be  considered  to  shackle  trade  and  to  oppress  the  working  classes ;  there 
they  are  regarded  as  an  equitable  mode  of  collecting  the  sums  needed  for  local 
administration. 

Again,  there  are  always  some  differences  of  treatment,  some  differences  of 
surroundings,  which  colour  and  shape  with  their  special  influences  the  work  of 
students  in  other  lands.  The  sketch  of  the  French  school  shows  what  progress 
economic  thought  had  made  in  France  before  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century ;  the 
improvements  in  fiscal  legislation,  which  were  effected  by  successive  ministers, 
influenced  by  the  teaching  of  the  ^conomistes,  and  exemplified  by  Turgot. 

In  Germany,  the  attention  given  to  "  cameral  science,"  even  in  the  mediaeval 
period,  gave  early  economic  study  a  different  and  more  practical  turn  from  that 
followed  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.     It  will  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers 
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to  learn  that  a  ZoUverein  for  the  empire  was  proposed  in  the  Imperial  Diet  of 
1522-23.  But  the  most  brilliant  period  in  German  economic  thought  is  found  in 
the  present  century.  The  influence  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  German  mind — of 
Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Kant — was  slow  to  develop  itself  in  economics,  but  it  has 
leavened  all  the  subsequent  literature  of  the  subject. 

Of  the  historical  articles  the  one  on  the  Italian  school  will  probably  contain 
most  that  is  new  to  English  readers.  The  political  subdivision  of  Italy,  carried 
on  for  centuries  and  perpetuated  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  had  its 
counterpart  in  the  prolific  wealth  of  Italian  economic  literature.  The  number 
of  small  principalities  and  independent  states  with  the  most  dissimilar  forms 
of  government — from  free-trade  Tuscany,  the  great  commercial  republics  of  Venice 
and  Genoa,  to  the  militant  medisevalism  of  Naples,  with  almost  every  intermediate 
form  of  political  association — had  the  result  of  enriching  Italian  economic  literature 
with  the  works  of  many  writers  who  had  continual  opportunities  of  recording 
the  effect  of  the  different  systems  pursued. 

The  works  of  the  writers  noticed  throughout  the  volume  are  widely  unlike 
in  character.  Some  are  the  labours  of  practised  scholars  with  a  perfect  command 
of  the  vocabulary  they  employ,  enforcing  the  broad  views  which  wider  experi- 
ence enables  them  to  express.  Others  have  been  the  jottings  down  of  hard- 
working but  comparatively  uneducated  men,  full  of  practical  common  sense  and 
of  shrewd  observation,  but  sometimes  exhibiting  a  deficiency  in  dialectic  skill 
which  prevents  them  from  setting  forth  the  truths  they  desire  to  inculcate  to 
fullest  advantage.  Again,  the  history  of  science  has  often  to  record  periods  of 
abatement  in  energy,  but  after  a  time  of  quiescence  the  vigour  of  a  living  study 
invariably  revives. 

Besides  the  historical  articles  and  those  describing  the  works  of  economic 
writers,  the  side  of  pure  theory  has  also  received  due  attention.  Thus,  to  select 
merely  the  subject  of  Method,  the  volume  contains  articles  on  Graphical  Method, 
Historical  Method,  and  Inductive  Method,  Logic  and  Political  Economy,  and 
Method  of  Political  Economy,  Mathematical  Method,  and  many  other  articles  on 
similar  subjects,  and  the  Laws  of  Political  Economy,  giving  a  full  explanation  of 
this  difiicult  and  often  debated  expression.  Under  the  heading  of  Labour 
Exchange  will  be  found  illustrations  of  the  Labour  Notes  issued  by  associations 
under  the  influence  of  Owen  and  Place.  This  phase  of  an  earlier  movement, 
designed  to  bring  all  labour  to  a  parity  of  value,  is  now  almost  forgotten.  But 
in  its  time  it  bore  an  important  part  among  the  passing  influences  on  current 
thought. 

I  desire  again  to  express  my  best  thanks  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  much 
kind  help  and  useful  information  most  liberally  supplied.  This  has  been  to  me 
a  source  of  constant  pleasure  and  a  great  advantage  to  the  work ;  especially  I 
desire  to  record  that  this  volume  has  greatly  benefited  both  as  to  its  form  and  its 
substance  through  the  special  help  of  Dr.  Bonar,  Mr.  Henry  Higgs,  Mr.  E.  Schuster 
and  Mr.  H.  E.  Tedder.     Only  the  Editor  can  know  the  value  of  this  assistance. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  Vol.  III. 

R.  H.  INGLIS  PALGEAVE. 

Belton,  neab  Gebat  Yabmouth, 
Midsummer  1896. 
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Fixity  of  Tenure,  p.  1 ;  Fair  Bent,  p.  1 ;  Free  Sale,  p.  2. 

The  ' '  Three  F's  "  is  a  cant  term  to  express 
three  things  desired  by  some  tenants  of  agri- 
oultural  land — fixity  of  tenure,  a  fair  rent,  and 
freedom  of  sale  of  the  tenant's  interest  in  the 
land.  The  first  two  are  closely  connected,  for  the 
tenant  would  derive  no  benefit  from  fixity  of 
tenure  if  the  landlord  was  free  to  demand  what- 
ever rent  he  pleased ;  nor  would  the  tenant  derive 
benefit  from  the  ascertaining  of  a  fair  rent  if  he 
might  at  any  moment  receive  notice  to  quit. 
Fixity  of  tenure  at  a  fair  rent,  or,  to  put  the 
same  thing  in  other  words,  a  fair  rent  with  the 
assurance  that  while  circumstances  continue  the 
same  it  will  not  be  raised,  is  the  really  desirable 
thing.  Nor  would  this  be  hard  to  secure  if 
the  tenant  always  did  his  duty  by  the  land 
and  the  landlord  always  did  his  duty  by  the 
tenant. 

Fixity  of  Tenitkb. — It  is  clear  that  the 
cultivator  will  cease  to  cultivate  unless  he  has 
some  assurance  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his 
labour.  But  the  possible  degrees  of  assurance 
are  many.  The  cultivator  who  is  not  a  pro- 
prietor must  pay  for  the  use  of  the  land  and 
must  give  up  the  land  when  he  can  pay  no 
longer.  Subject  to  this  liability,  however,  he 
may  be  protected  from  disturbance  either  by 
law  or  by  custom.  Under  Roman  law  the 
person  who  held  land  in  virtue  of  a  contract  of 
Emphtteitsis  (g'.'y.)  ^^  absolutely  irremovable 
so  long  as  he  paid  his  rent  and  did  not  commit 
waste.  A  lessee  for  a  term  of  years  is  protected 
by  English  law  so  long  as  he  fulfils  the 
covenants  of  his  lease.  If  there  is  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  our  courts  assume  that  every 
contract  for  the  letting  of  agricultural  land  is 
for  a  year  at  least,  so  as  to  ensure  the  harvest 
to  the  tenant  who  has  sown  it.  Under  the 
Irish  Land  Act  of  1881  the  Irish  tenant  has 
fixity  of  tenure  so  long  as  he  pays  the  rent 
determined  either  by  a  judgment  of  the  land 
ourt  or  by  an  agreement  made  with  his  land- 
lord to  avoid  the  necessity  of  litigation.     The 

vol.  II-  • 


Ci'ofters  Act  of  1887  contains  similar  provisions 
for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of  agricultural  tenants 
in  Scotland.  Legal  fixity  of  tenure  is  also 
enjoyed  by  certain  classes  of  cultivators  in  our 
Indian  empire. 

But  the  same  result  has  frequently  been 
brought  about  by  custom.  The  mediaeval 
villein  was  originally  a  slave  cultivating  the 
soil  for  his  lord.  But  the  services  due  from  the 
villein  were  gradually  fixed  by  custom,  and 
then  the  viUein  acquired  fixity  of  tenure.  In 
England  a  farther  step  was  taken  when  these 
services  were  commuted  for  money.  In  the 
case  of  the  metayers,  who  form  so  large  a  class 
in  several  European  countries,  the  share  of  the 
produce  due  to  the  landlord  came  to  be  fixed 
at  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ;  and  sub- 
ject to  this  claim  of  the  landlord,  the  Metayek 
(g.v. )  was  sccirred  in  his  holding  by  custom.  Even 
in  modern  England  the  apparent  insecurity  of 
tenancies  from  year  to  year  has  been  mitigated 
by  the  feehng  general  among  all  good  landlords 
that  a  satisfactory  tenant  should  not  be  dis- 
placed merely  in  order  to  get  a  higher  rent 
from  a  newcomer. 

Fair  Rent. — Few  vaguer  terms  than  "fair 
rent"  can  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
economics.  Some  limitation  to  the  demand  for 
rent  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  fixity  of 
tenure.  Such  a  limitation  may  be  the  result 
either  of  custom  or  of  law.  In  those  societies 
where  custom  has  created  fixity  of  tenure, 
custom  has  determined  the  landlord's  claim 
whether  for  service,  for  produce,  or  for  a  money 
rent.  But  the  ascertainment  of  rent  by  custom 
has  not  proceeded  from  any  abstract  notion  of 
farmers.  Experience  has  settled  how  much 
the  cultivator  can  afford  to  give,  one  year  with 
another.  But  when  the  rent  is  to  be  settled 
by  judicial  award,  some  guiding  principle  must 
be  sought  and  is  extremely  hard  to  find.  If 
the  fair  rent  be  taken  to  mean  the  economic 
rent,  the  surplus  due  to  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  laud,  the  amount  of  this  surplus  in  the 
ease  of  any  particular  farm,  is  something  which 
eludes  inquiry.     But  if  the  landlord  or  his  pre- 
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deoessors  in  title  have  expended  capital  on  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  the  fair  rent  must  be 
something  different  from  the  economic  rent. 
It  must  include,  over  and  above  the  economic 
rent,  an  allowance  for  the  return  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  the  soil  in  so  far  as  the 
effects  of  that  investment  are  not  exhausted. 
The  ascertainment  of  the  fair  rent  would  thus 
involve  two  additional  inquiries,  one  almost 
hopeless,  viz.  how  much  the  landlord  and  his 
predecessors  in  title  have  expended  in  improving 
the  land,  the  other  quite  hopeless,  viz.  what 
additional  value  the  land  at  this  moment 
possesses  as  the  result  of  that  expenditure. 
But,  if  the  law  neglects  these  considerations  and 
adopts  the  principle  that  a  fair  rent  is  that 
which  allows  a  fair  subsistence  to  the  cultivator, 
new  difficulties  arise.  In  the  first  place,  the 
standard  of  living  differs  much  in  different  dis- 
tricts and  in  different  classes.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  well  known  that  one  man  will  thrive 
on  the  farm  on  which  another  man  starves. 
In  the  third  place,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  culti- 
vator to  whom  a  fair  subsistence  is  secured  by 
law  will  exert  himself  to  produce  anything  over 
and  above  that  fair  subsistence.  He  is  not 
likely  to  labour  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
surplus  for  the  landlord.  He  is  more  likely  to 
reduce  his  exertions  to  providing  for  himself 
and  to  trust  that  the  next  judicial  award  will 
lessen  his  rent  in  consequence.  Lastly,  the 
holding  may  be  so  small  that  under  no  circum- 
stances could  it  support  a.  family.  In  such  a, 
case  the  tenant  will  derive  much  of  his  income 
from  other  sources,  and  it  wiU  be  doubly  difii- 
cult  to  say  how  much  his  holding  should  eon- 
tribute  to  his  maintenance.  These  difficulties 
may  explain  the  fact  that  in  the  Irish  Land  Act 
of  1881  and  in  the  Scotch  Crofters  Act  of  1 887 
no  precise  instructions  were  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  courts  entrusted  with  the  de- 
termination of  fair  rents.  The  actual  process  of 
determination  has  unquestionably  been  very 
summary,  and  the  result  is  at  best  a  rough 
compromise  between  the  claims  of  the  landlord 
and  of  the  tenant.  Only  urgent  necessity  can 
justify  the  state  in  undertaking  such  a  hopeless 
task  as  the  ascertainment  of  "fair  rents."  So 
long  as  the  settlement  of  rents  by  competition 
does  not  occasion  any  violent  social  disturbance, 
competition  should  be  left  to  take  its  course  (see 
Faie  Peiob  ;  Faik  Rents). 

Fkeb  Sale. — Wherever  the  first  and  second 
F's  have  been  accepted,  the  third  F  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  For  the  tenant  who  enjoys 
fixity  of  tenure  at  a  fair  rent  has  an  interest  in 
the  land  which  approaches  nearly  to  ownership, 
which  has  an  appreciable  value  in  the  market, 
and  which  he  should  be  allowed  to  sell  when- 
ever he  wishes  to  part  with  it.  It  is  for  the 
landlord's  advantage  that  the  tenant  should 
have  this  power  of  sale.  For  it  is  a  strong 
incentive    to    the    tenant   to  labour  for   the 


improvement  of  his  holding,  and  thus  to 
augment  the  landlord's  security.  It  is  only 
just,  however,  that  the  landlord  should  have 
the  right  of  objecting  upon  definite  grounds  to 
a  person  who  wishes  to  purchase  the  tenant's 
interest  and  to  take  his  place.  Otherwise  the 
landlord  might  occasionally  be  forced  to  accept 
a  man  who  would  let  the  holding  dilapidate  and 
fall  into  arrear  with  his  rent.  Such  cases  how- 
ever are  rare.  Recent  experience  in  Ireland 
shows  that  with  fixity  of  tenure  and  judicial 
rents  the  tenant's  interest  in  the  land  has 
become  extremely  valuable.  The  man  who  is 
willing  to  pay  the  high  price  demanded  for  the 
tenant-right  is  probably  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  the  farm  when  he  gets  it.  In  conclusion, 
it  may  be  said  that  when  the  principle  of  the 
three  F's  has  been  fully  admitted,  the  tenant  is 
economically,  although  not  legally,  part  owner 
of  his  holding.  Economically,  although  not 
legally,  there  is  a  divided  ownership.  In  countries 
which  have  only  attained  a  low  stage  of  economic 
development,  where  all  economic  relations  are 
settled  by  custom,  and  where  the  mass  of 
mankind  have  no  distinct  idea  of  "  getting  on," 
divided  ownership  of  land  may  continue  for  many 
hundreds  of  years.  Divided  ownership  was  a 
lasting  phenomenon  in  mediaeval  Europe.  It 
is  likely  to  survive  a  long  time  in  India.  But 
in  modern  Europe  and  especially  in  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  not  likely  to  last.  The  farmer 
who  has  secured  the  three  F's  will  wish  to  take 
another  step  and  to  become  full  owner  of  the 
land.  The  landlord  who  has  been  obliged  to 
yield  the  three  F's  will  feel  that  he  retains  no 
more  than  a  rent-charge  on  his  land  and  a  rent- 
charge  of  a  highly  precarious  nature.  The 
landlord  will  be  wiUing  to  seU  and  the  farmer 
will  be  eager  to  buy.  "When  arrangements  for 
sale  are  based  on  mutual  agreement  they  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties 
than  when  resulting  from  the  influence  of  legal 
rules.  In  the  classic  country  of  the  three  F's, 
in  Ireland,  where  these  have  been  so  long 
demanded  and  at  last  so  fully  conceded,  they 
are  gradually  losing  their  importance  as  one 
large  estate  after  another  is  bought  by  the 
tenants.  The  Land  Act  of  1881  was  followed 
by  the  Ashbourne  Act  of  1885,  and  the  Purchase 
of  Land  (Ireland)  Act  of  1891. 

[In  Cobden  Glui  Essays,  "Systems  of  Land 
Tenure  in  various  Countries." — J.  S.  Mill,  Political 
Economy,  and  Speeches  on  the  Irish  Question. — 
J.  Boyd  Kinnear,  Principles  of  Property  in  Land. 
— O'Connor  Morris,  The  Land  Question  in  Ireland. 
— Baden-Powell,  Land  Systems  of  British  India.'] 

F.  c.  M. 

FABBRONI,  Giovanni  (1752-1822),  born 
in  Florence  of  noble  parentage.  He  devoted  his 
time  to  natural  science,  political  economy,  and 
foreign  languages,  and  attained  high  position 
under  the  government  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold    of    Tuscany.      When    Tuscany   was 
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annexed  to  the  first  empire  of  France,  Fabbroni 
was  appointed  deputy  in  the  Paris  legislative 
assembly  for  Pisa,  and  baron  of  the  empire. 
When  Napoleon  I.  fell  Fabbroni  retired  to 
Tuscany,  and  became  honorary  professor  at  the 
university  of  Pisa.  He  wrote  on  agriculture, 
technology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  his  writings  are  read  with  interest 
to  the  present  day.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
at  home  and  abroad :  Jefferson  dedicated  to  him 
a  house  in  far  Virginia  ;  Cuvier  honoured  him 
with  an  historical  eulogium. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  Fabbroni's  works  is 
in  his  "  Life  "  by  Andrew  Mustoxidi  inserted  in 
the  Biography  of  Tipaldo  (vol.  i.  p.  337  et  seq. ). 
In  economics  he  supported  Leopold's  liberal 
reforms,  especially  free  trade  in  corn,  which 
he  discussed  in  different  polemical  writings, 
and  with  more  energy  in  his  Dei  provvediTnenU 
annonari  (1804,  2nd  ed.,  1817) ;  here  he  examines 
and  refutes  the  various  systems  of  restricting  com- 
merce in  corn,  and  concludes  in  favour  of  full 
liberty.  In  his  treatise  Delia  prosperitd  nojdoncde, 
delX  equUibrio  dd  commereio  e  dell'  istit'UzioTie  delle 
dogane  (1789),  published  under  the  name  of 
Valentino  Fobonda,  he  opposes  custom-houses 
as  they  "  are  contrary  to  the  principle  of  fraternity 
which  ought  to  be  the  ensign  of  all  nations," 
and  violate  the  rights  of  property  and  Kberty. 
No  foreign  commerce  ought  to  be  feared ; 
because  **it  requires  fourfold  the  advantages 
of  our  nation  to  cover  the  risks  and  commis- 
sion, carriage,  and  the  like."  Thus,  in  his  treatise 
Dei  premi  d'iTicoraggiaTnento  che  si  retribuiscono 
alle  Tnercatwre,  dei  privilegi  esclusivi  che  si  ac- 
cmdano  alle  m/inifatture,  e  deUa  lUertci  che  si 
concede  al  commereio  dei  grant,  he  opposes  any 
interference  with  the  natural  development  of  com- 
merce. In  another  treatise,  he  opposed  (1791)  the 
retrograde  views  of  the  Sentimento  imparziaZe  per 
la  Toscana,  by  BiflS  Tolomei.  Fabbroni  supports 
the  theory  of  free-trade,  gathering  together  all  the 
arguments  of  contemporary  writers :  he  sets  out 
the  respect  due  to  property  and  liberty,  describ- 
ing the  natural  conditions  through  which  national 
industries  succeed  in  home  markets ;  the  advantage 
accruing  to  all  classes  from  the  increase  of  rent  of 
land,  which  causes  a  demand  for  manufactures — 
an  idea  derived  from  the  physiocratic  doctrine  as 
to  the  products  of  land, — which  doctrine  Fabbroni, 
however,  does  not  accept  in  its  entirety. 

[Scritti  di  pubblica  economia  del  cavaliere  Gio- 
vanni Fabbroni  (Firenze),  1847-1848  (in  the  Rac- 
colta  degli  economisti  toscani,  4  vols.).]       A.  B. 

FACE  VALUE,  or  nominal  value,  is  the  value 
mentioned  on  the  face  of  a  security  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  market  value.  The  face 
value  of  securities  passing  by  delivery  determines 
the  amount  of  the  government  stamp,  and 
generally  also  of  the  broker's  commission.  Thus 
the  stamp  duty  on  £1000  Egyptian  state 
domain  bonds  is  the  same  as  on  £1000  Hon- 
duras bonds,  though  the  market  value  of  the 
former  is  (1893)  about  £1030,  while  the  market 
value  of  the  latter  is  only  about  £75.  The  face 
value  generally  represents  the  amount  at  which 


the  security  is  repayable  or  redeemable,  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  There  are  some  debentures 
which  are  repayable  at  a  higher  amount  than 
the  amount  represented  by  the  face  value,  and 
instances  also  occur  of  securities  being  redeemable 
at  a  discount.  b.  s. 

FACTOR  (Scots  law).  A  paid  commercial 
agent,  remunerated  by  commission,  entrusted 
withthepossession,  apparent  ownership,  manage- 
ment, and  disposal  of  the  employer's  property 
and  the  management  of  all  the  principal's  affairs 
in  the  place  where  he  resides,  or  in  a  particular 
department.  He  is  in  point  of  law  a  person 
distinct  from  his  principal.  Factorship  or 
"factory,"  is  express  or  implied,  special  (i.e. 
limited  to  a  particular  department),  or  general, 
or  both  special  and  general,  his  commission  in  the 
last  case  conferring  on  him  both  general  powers 
and  special  powers,  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  included.  He  must  act  personally,  as 
a  rule  ;  he  must  remit,  according  to  the  princi- 
pal's directions,  all  money  received  by  him  in  the 
course  of  the  factory  business.  The  employer 
is  bound  by  all  engagements  contracted  by  the 
factor  within  his  powers  ;  by  the  common  law  of 
Scotland,  which  in  this  respect  differs  from  that 
of  England,  as  well  as  by  the  Factoks  Acts 
(q.v.)  he  can  pledge  the  goods  of  his  principal ; 
and  the  risk  of  goods  in  the  factor's  hand  is,  as 
a  rule,  with  the  employer.  Third  parties  deal 
with  the  factor  as  with  a  principal,  unless  he 
expressly  deals  as  a  factor  for  a  disclosed  prin- 
cipal, not  one  resident  abroad.  Factory  endures, 
unless  recalled,  or  terminated  in  terms  of  the 
commission,  or  superseded,  during  the  life  of 
the  employer,  and  thereafter  for  unfinished 
transactions  or  those  entered  into  in  ignorance 
of  the  death  of  the  principal. 

[See  Bell's  Commentaries,  i.  606.  Also  a  steward, 
a  law-agent  who  manages  the  letting  of  farms  and 
other  landed  estate  business.  See  also  Judicial 
Factoks.]  a.  d. 

FACTOR  (English  law).    See  Factors'  Acts. 

FACTORIES.  The  East  India  Company 
early  established  stations  in  the  east  for  their 
trade  with  Persia,  Japan,  and  especially  India 
and  the  Islands.  The  first  was  built  at  Acheen, 
in  Sumatra,  1602,  and  within  forty  years  was 
followed  by  factories  at  Bantam,  Surat,  Agra, 
Banda,  Masulipatam,  Jaccatia  (Batavia),  Scinde, 
Hooghly,  and  many  other  places.  Some,  e.g. 
Fort  St.  George  (Madras)  and  Surat,  were 
fortified.  These  factories  were  houses  contain- 
ing resident  traders — merchants,  factors,  and 
writers — the  foreign  agents  of  English  traders, 
whether  of  individual  "interlopers"  or  of  a 
company.  These  gave  their  employers  much 
trouble  by  private  trading,  perhaps  because  of 
their  low  salaries.  Factors  received  only  £20 
yearly.  Against  factories  are  urged  their  ex- 
pensiveness,  the  pationage  enjoyed  by  the 
directors,  the  collisions  they  occasioned  with  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  merchants,   who  feared 
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competition  ;  for  them  it  is  argued  that  they 
systematised,  extended,  and  gave  continuity  to 
the  company's  trade,  that  merchants  without 
permanent  stations  and  forts  could  not  have 
resisted  Dutch  opposition  (MOl's  British  India, 
1840,  vol.  i.  p.  105-106  and  note).  The  success 
of  the  system  seems  to  justify  it.  The  factories 
became  governmental  centres  and  led  to  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions. 

[Bruce's  Annals,  1810. — Blphinstone,  Sise  of 
British  Power  in  the  East,  1887.]  E.  a.  p. 

FACTORS'  ACTS.  The  Factors'  Act  1889 
(52  &  53  Vict.  0.  45),  which  consolidates  and 
repeals  the  previous  acts  dealing  with  similar 
subject  matter,  is  a  partial  application  to 
English  law  of  the  celebrated  French  maxim, 
"En  fait  de  meubles  possession  vaut  titre." 
The  present  act  is  the  outcome  of  a  long 
struggle  between  the  mercantile  community  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  principles  of  common  law 
on  the  other.  The  general  rule  of  the  common 
law  as  of  the  civil  law  was  iVemo  dat  quod  non 
hahet,  and  it  was  held  that  the  mere  fact  that 
a  person  was  in  possession  of  goods,  or  docu- 
ments of  title  to  goods,  did  not  enable  him  to 
bind  his  principal  by  disposing  of  the  goods  or 
documents  in  contravention  of  his  instructions 
with  respect  to  them.  The  merchants  and 
bankers  contended  that,  in  the  interests  of 
commerce,  if  a  person  was  put  or  left  in  pos- 
session of  goods  or  documents  of  title,  he  ought, 
as  regards  innocent  third  parties  dealing  with 
him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  to  be 
treated  as  the  owner  of  the  goods.  The  object 
mainly  contemplated  by  legal  rules  is  to  guard 
against  fraud,  the  object  mainly  contemplated 
by  mercantile  usages  is  to  guard  against  the 
risks  of  insolvency.  The  legislature  has  effected 
a  compromise  between  the  legal  and  mercantile 
contentions, '  but  in  doing  so  has  in  each  enact- 
ment given  more  and  more  weight  to  the 
mercantile  opinion.  The  first  Factors'  Act  was 
passed  in  1823  (4  Geo.  IV.  c.  83),  the  second  in 
1825  (6  Geo.  IV.  o.  94),  and  the  thii-d  in  1842 
(5  &  6  Vict.  c.  39).  The  object  of  these  three 
acts  was  to  validate  sales  and  pledges  made  by 
factors  and  other  mercantile  agents  of  the  same 
class  who  were  entrusted  by  their  principals 
with  either  goods  or  the  documents  of  title  to 
goods.  The  Factors'  Act  1877  {40  &  41  Vict. 
c.  39)  made  a  new  departure  by  putting  the 
seller  who  was  left  in  possession  of  the  docu- 
ments of  title,  and  the  buyer  who  obtained  the 
documents  without  pa3dng  the  price,  on  the 
same  footing  as  factors. 

The  present  act,  after  defining  the  terms 
"mercantile  agent,"  and  "document  of  title 
to  goods,"  enacts  that  when  a  mercantile  agent 
is  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  in  possession 
of  goods  or  documents,  any  sale  pledge  or  other 
disposition  made  by  him  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  shall  be  as  effectual  as  if  it  were 
authorised  by  the  owner  of  the  goods,  provided 


that  the  person  with  whom  he  deals  has  no 
notice  of  the  agent's  want  of  authority  (§  2). 
If,  however,  the  goods  are  pledged  for  an 
antecedent  debt  or  liability,  the  pledgee  acquires 
no  better  title  than  the  pledger  had  at  the  time 
of  the  pledge  (§  4).  Protection  is  then 
given  to  tona-fide  exchanges  of  goods  or 
documents,  and  to  the  lien  of  consignees,  when 
the  consignor  is  not  the  owner  of  the  goods 
(§§  5  and  7).  Some  important  alterations  in 
the  law  of  sale  are  next  effected.  Henceforth 
if  the  seller  is  left  in  possession  either  of  the 
goods  themselves  or  of  the  documents  of  title 
to  them,  any  sale  or  pledge  by  him  to  a  transferee 
in  good  faith  and  without  notice  binds  the 
original  buyer,  and  in  like  manner,  if  the  buyer 
of  goods  obtains  possession  either  of  the  goods 
or  documents  without  having  paid  for  them, 
any  sub  -  sale  or  pledge  by  him  binds  the 
original  seller  (§§8  and  9).  Finally  when 
any  document  of  title  is  lawfully  transferred  to 
a  holder  for  value,  the  seller's  Hen  or  right  of 
stoppage  is  defeated  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
would  be  defeated  by  the  transfer  of  a  bill  of 
lading  which  by  common  law  is  treated  as  a 
quasi-negotiable  instrument  (§  10). 

The  misappropriation  of  goods  or  documents 
by  factors  or  other  agents  is  made  penal  by 
§§  77-79  of  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96.  The 
Factors'  Act  1889  applies  to  England  and 
Ireland,  and  operates  on  transactions  subsequent 
to  the  1st  January  1890.  Its  provisions  are 
now  applied  to  Scotland  by  the  Factors  (Scot- 
land) Act  1890.  M.  D.  o. 

FACTORY  ACTS.  Under  this  general  title 
is  commonly  included  the  whole  of  that  very 
exceptional  code  of  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  labour  in  this  country,  which,  springing  up 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
gradually  extending,  now  covers  almost  the 
whole  area  of  industrial  production.  The  title 
is,  however,  no  longer  either  logically  or  even 
conventionally  accurate.  For,  firstly,  the 
designation  "factory"  is  applied  by  statute  in 
a  manner  constantly  varying  and  often  incon- 
sistent ;  and  secondly,  under  that  general 
designation  are  popularly  included  other  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  production,  as  workshops, 
which  are  not  technically  factories. 

England  is  the  original  home  of  factory 
legislation.  Previous  to  the  first  Factory  Act 
(1802)  no  precisely  similar  enactments  are 
known  to  have  existed  in  any  country.  Statutes 
in  restraint  of  slave  labour  there  had  been,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  in  constraint 
of  free  labour  :  as  e.g.  the  celebrated  Statute  of 
Apprentices  (5  Eliz.  c.  4),  of  which  Prof. 
Jevons  says,  in  The.  State  in  Belation  to  Labour, 
p.  35  (1882),  "The  hours  of  labour  were  pre- 
scribed, not,  as  in  our  factory  acts,  by  way  of 
limitation,  but  by  imposition  "  ;  but  up  to  that 
time  the  regulation  of  voluntary  work  had  been 
chiefly  undertaken,  where  it  was  undertaken  at 
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all,  by  associations  of  the  nature  of  the  Roman 
colleges  {Collegia  Opificuni)  and  mediaeval  gilds, 
either  with  or  •without  the  direct  cognisance  of 
the  State.  Ahout  the  end  of  the  last  century,  how- 
ever, the  Gilds  (g.D.)  having  fallen  into  decay,  and 
the  pressure  of  competitive  industry  having  been 
enormously  increased  by  the  introduction  of  new 
methods  of  industry  and  the  great  extension  of 
British  trade,  public  attention  began  to  be  drawn 
to  the  hardships  endured  by  workers  in  factories, 
and  some  supervision  of  them  was  demanded. 
At  first  this  attention  was  concentrated  on  the 
new  type  of  factories  exclusively,  and  principally 
on  juvenile  labour  employed  there.  (On  juvenile 
employment,  see  Children's  Labouk.)  The 
first  Factory  Act  (42  Geo.  III.  c.  73),  was 
further  restricted  in  application  by  being  mainly 
confined  to  apprenticed,  pauper,  labour,  and  abso- 
lutely confined  to  cotton  and  woollen  mills.  It 
was  amended  from  time  to  time  by  subse(juent 
ones,  59  Geo.  III.  o.  66  ;  60  Geo.  III.  c.  5  ; 
6  Geo.  IV.  0.  63  ;  10  Geo.  IV.  i;.  51  ;  10  Geo. 
IV.  c.  63,  aU  of  which  were  repealed,  however, 
by  1  &  2  "WiR.  IV.  o.  39  ;  which  was  itself 
repealed  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  o.  103.  In  this  last 
act  a  notable  advance  was  made  in  the  principle 
of  factory  legislation.  It  no  longer  applied  ex- 
clusively to  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  but  to 
"any  cotton,  woollen,  worsted,  hemp,  flax,  tow, 
linen,  or  silk  mill  or  factory,  wherein  steam  or 
water  or  any  other  mechanical  power  is,  or  shall 
be,  used  to  propel  or  work  the  machinery,"  .  .  . 
and  it  included  within  its  operation,  not  only 
apprentices,  but  all  children  up  to  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  and  over  eight,  and  others  (in 
subsequent  acts  denominated  "  young  persons  ") 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen,  for 
all  of  whom  special  hours  of  work  were  enacted, 
and,  in  particular,  night  work  prohibited.  This 
important  act  was  amended  and  much  improved 
by  7  &  8  Vict.  u.  15  ;  and  these  two  statutes 
constitute  together  the  foundation  of  the  laws 
at  present  in  force,  not  alone  for  the  special 
classes  of  factories  to  which  they  had  then 
exclusive  reference,  but  for  all  others.  By  the 
last-named  an  elaborate  set  of  regulations  was 
provided  for  the  conduct  of  factories  (still  con- 
fined to  "textile"  factories),  and  female  opera- 
tives above  the  age  of  eighteen  years  (thereafter 
called  "women")  were  for  the  first  time  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  "yoimg  persons."  A 
department  of  factory  inspection  was  constituted, 
having  a  central  ofBce  in  London  ;  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  workpeople  was  aimed  at  by  many 
minute  regulations  and  in  many  thoughtful 
ways. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  statute  (1844) 
the  first  stage  in  the  progress  of  English  factory 
legislation  may  be  said  to  have  been  accom- 
plished ;  that  stage,  namely,  which  brought 
the  textile  industries  under  some  sort  of  efficient 
control.  For  the  next  twenty  years  the  energy 
of  factory  reformers  was  principally  expended 


in  securing  the  advantages   thus  gained   and 
perfecting  the  system  of  inspection  now  fully 
introduced.     To  this  season  belongs,  too,  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  long  controversy  of 
the  Ten  Hours'  Bfll.     The  demand  for  a  day's 
work  of  ten  hours,  or  sixty  a  week,  began  as 
early  as  before  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1833, 
which  fixed  them  at  forty-eight  per  week  or 
nine  per  day,  for  children  from  nine  to  thirteen, 
and  at  twelve  per  day  or  sixty-nine  per  week 
for  "  young  persons  "  from  thirteen  to  eighteen. 
By  the  Factory  Act  of  1844  these  hours  were 
altered  to  six  and  a  half  per  day  for  children 
between  eight  and  thirteen  (not  nine  and  thirteen 
as  formerly),  and  twelve  per  day  and  nine  on 
Saturday  for  young  persons  and  women  (now 
first  included).     The  object  of  the  agitators  was 
to  reduce  this  number  by  five  hours  per  week. 
Such  a,  consummation  was  apparently  achieved 
by  the  enactment  of  10   Vict.    c.    29,   fixing 
them  at  fifty-eight  per  week,  which,  with  the 
shorter  time  on  Saturday,  was  the  equivalent 
of  ten  hours'  work  per  day.      But  in  this 
statute  there  was  a  fatal  defect.      It  was  not 
exactly  provided  when  the  hard- won  ten  hours 
were  to  be  taken — ^between  the  extreme  limits 
of  5.30  A.M.   and  8.30  P.M. — so  that  oppor- 
tunities were  offered  for  evasion,  which  were 
only  too  freely  embraced.     The  remedy   was 
supplied  by  the  Factory  Act  of  1850,  13  &  14 
Vict.   c.   54,  which   definitely   introduced   the 
normal  working  day  of  twelve  hours  ;  six  to 
six,  or  seven  to  seven,  with  one  and  a  half  out 
for  meals ;   thus   slightly  increasing   the   full 
number  of  working  hours  per  week  by  two, 
whilst  securing  that  these  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded.      A    subsequent   Factory   Act   (1874) 
made  ample  compensation  to  operatives  for  any 
disappointment  experienced  in  this  resiilt  by 
reducing  the  hours  in  textile  factories  to  fifty- 
six  and  a  half  a  week,  at  which  they  still  remain. 
During  this  period  (from  1844  to  1864)  several 
valuable  new  measures  were  added  also  to  the 
statute  book,  some  of  an  amending  kind,  others 
distinctly  widening  the   scope  of  legislation. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Print  Works  Act 
(8  &  9  Vict.  c.  29),  applying  the  priociples  of 
the   factory  acts  to   print  works,    as  therein 
defined.     This  was  a  very  iE-conceived  and  ill- 
drawn  statute,  which  was  afterwards  repealed, 
and  those  works  were  brought  under  the  pro- 
visions of  33  &  34  Vict.  c.   62.     In  1853  and 
1856  again    farther    acts  relating    to  factories 
were  passed  :  the  first  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
up  some  debatable  points  connected  with  employ- 
ment ;  the   latter   relating  to   the  fencing   of 
machinery:  and  in  1860  was  passed  "An  Act  to 
place  the  employment  of  women,  young  persons, 
and   children  in  bleaching  works  and  dyeing 
works  under  the  regulationof  the  Factories  Acts" 
(23  &  24  Vict.  c.  78),  followed  by  three  amending 
acts,  since  repealed,  and  by  the  Lace  Works  Act 
(24  &  25  Vict.  c.  117).     But  in  the  meanwhile 
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the  same  impulse  wHcli  had  produced  these  laws 
had  heen  active  also  in  other  directions,  and  had 
produced  substantial  results.  As  early  as  1788 
some  protection  had  been  aflforded  to  chimney- 
sweeping  boys,  and  this  was  extended  by  other 
legislation  in  1834  and  1840  respectively.  In 
the  same  year  (1840)  was  issued  the  first  of  the 
great  Commissions  on  the  employments  of  the 
people,  popularly  known  as  the  Children's  Em- 
ployment Commissions,  one  of  whose  earliest 
results  was  the  passing  of  a  Mines  Act  (5  &  6 
Vict.  0.  99),  enlarged  and  improved  (1860)  by 
a  subsequent  act  (23  &  24  Tict.  o.  151).  Three 
years  later  (1863)  bakeries  were  brought  under 
a  much-needed  supervision  by  the  Bakehouse 
Act  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  40)  ;  and  in  1864  a  whole 
batch  of  other  industries  followed,  whose  inclu- 
sion commences  a  iresh  chapter  in  the  history 
of  English  factory  legislation. 

The  Factory  Act  of  1864,  which  followed  on 
an  early  report  of  the  second  great  Commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  occupations  of  the  people, 
introduced  some  startling  innovations.  Hitherto 
it  had  been  held,  either  directly  or  by  inference, 
that  the  proper  arena  of  factory  legislation  was 
specially  the  textile  industries,  or,  at  most,  these 
and  a  few  others  closely  related  to  them  ;  and 
it  had  been  assumed  at  all  events  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  manufcwture  was  their  peculiar 
sphere.  In  this  view  the  Print  "Works  Act, 
and  the  Bleaching  and  Dyeing,  and  Lace  Works 
Acts,  had  been  regarded  rather  as  affiliated  than 
belonging  to  the  Factory  Acts,  as  the  Bakehouse 
Act  is  to  this  day.  From  the  Factory  Act  of 
1864  must  be  dated  an  entirely  new  conception 
of  that  sphere  and  this  arena.  This  Act 
(27  &  28  Vict.  0.  48)  brought  under  inspection, 
not  merely  several  new  manufactures  in  no  way 
connected  with  textile  industry,  but  certain 
em/ploymerds  as  well ;  and  this  it  did  no  longer 
by  affiliation,  but  distinctly  by  inclusion,  thereby 
formally  abandoning  the  earlier  presumptions  of 
what  constituted  a  factory  and  the  proper 
subjects  of  factory  legislation.  The  included 
manufactures  were :  (a)  the  manufactiire  of 
earthenware,  "  except  bricks  and  tiles  not  being 
ornamental  tiles  " ;  (6)  the  manufacture  of  lucifer 
matches  ;  (c)  the  manufacture  of  percussion  caps ; 
{d)  the  manufacture  of  cartridges.  The  employ - 
metUs  were:  (e)  the  "employment"  of  paper 
staining;  (/)  the  "employment"  of  fustian 
cutting.  It  is  clear  that  the  statutory  concep- 
tion of  the  term  factory  had  hereby  undergone 
a  great  transformation,  and  clear  also  that  the 
present  could  but  be  regarded  as  an  instalment 
of  more  and  larger  changes  of  a  like  kind  to 
follow.  These  industries,  some  of  them  at  least, 
were  not  new,  the  first  being  possibly  the  oldest 
manufacture  in  the  world ;  nor  were  they  aU 
carried  on  by  novel  methods,  whether  of  greatly 
congregated  labour  or  by  means  of  labour-saving 
machinery.  The  operation  of  fustian  cutting,  for 
instance,  was  a  purely  manual  occupation,  largely 


pursued  in  the  work-people's  own  houses ;  it 
formed  in  fact  a  typical  ' '  home  industry. "    Nor 
was  the  above  presumption  falsified  by  the  event. 
Three  years  afterwards  (1867)  the  Factory  Acta 
Extension  Act  (30  &  31  Vict.  o.  103),  passed 
the  legislature,  whereby  a  still  greater  number 
and  variety  of  fresh  industries  were  brought  in. 
Under  the  comprehensive  terms  of  this  statute 
the  designation  "  factory  "  obtained  a  very  wide 
significance    indeed.      First,    it    included    all 
previous  definitions  not  specially  mentioned  in 
the  act ;  and  next  some  thirty  new  and  specially- 
mentioned  ones.     But  it  included  also  "amy 
premises  whether  adjoining  or  separate,  in  the 
same  occupation,  situate  in  the  same  city,  town, 
parish,  or  place,   and   constituting  one  trade 
establishment  in  or  within   the   precincts   of 
which  fifty  or  more  persons  are  employed  in  any 
manufacturing   process,"    this   last   expression 
being  further  defined  to  mean  "any  manual 
labour  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes 
of  gain,  in  or  incidental  to  the  making  any 
article,  or  in,  or  incidental  to,  the  altering,  re- 
pairing, finishing,  or  otherwise  adapting  for  sale 
any  article  " — than  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  devise  more  inclusive  terms.     To  all  appear- 
ance it  only  remained  now  to  legislate  for  the 
places  where  under  fifty  persons  were  employed 
in  manual  labour  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  in- 
dustrial production.     This  task  was  undertaken 
accordingly,  within  the  same  year,  by  the  Work- 
shop Regulation  Act  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  106), 
the    preamble  distinctly   stating   this    to    be 
its  object.     A  set  of .  similar,  not  the   same, 
provisions  were  enacted  for  workshops  as  for 
factories,  and  the  new  term  defined.     "  Work- 
shop "  meant  any  place,  not  a  factory  or  bake- 
house, where  any  handicraft  was  carried  on,  in 
which  any  child,  young  person,  or  woman  was 
employed  and   "to  which  or  over  which  the 
employer  of  the  persons  working  therein  has 
the  right  of  access  or  control "  ;  so  that  work- 
shops employing  only  adult  men  were,  unlike 
factories,  exempt,  and  places  to  which  work  was 
taken  home  to  be  done  were  likewise  unregulated. 
With  the  enactment  of  these  two  statutes  factory 
legislation  in  England  theoretically  reached  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency  that  it  has  yet  touched. 
But  in  practice  this  efficiency  was  not  so 
apparent.     The   administration  of  the  Work- 
shop Act  had  been  confided  to  local  authorities, 
and  these  almost  universally  refused  or  failed  to 
put  the  law  in  operation.     After  three  years  oft 
unsuccessful  trial  it  was  handed  over  to  the 
inspectors  of  factories,  and  seven  years  after- 
wards (1878)  the  two  acts  were  incorporated 
imder  the  title  "Factory  and  Workshop  Act" 
(41  Vict.  c.  16).     Unfortunately,  whilst  so  in- 
corporated,   the    purely   artificial    distinctions 
between  factories  and  workshops  were  retained, 
whence  arises  much  of  the  confusion  which  still 
encumbers  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  and 
constantly  thwarts  the  best  endeavours  of  legis- 
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lators  to  remove.  Repeated  inquiries,  by  parlia- 
mentary committees  and  otherwise,  have  but 
succeeded  hitherto  in  making  those  incon- 
sistencies more  apparent,  and  the  remedies 
applied  of  demonstrating  the  impossibility  of 
fixing  a  complicated  mass  of  legal  regulations  on 
a  sound  basis  by  means  so  empiric  as  those 
adopted.  The  act  of  1878  deals  with  five 
classes  of  works  : — Textile  factories,  non-textile 
factories,  workshops,  workshops  in  which 
neither  children  nor  young  persons  are  employed, 
domestic  workshops.  By  its  definitions  a 
"factory"  is  a  place  in  which  machinery  is 
moved  by  the  aid  of  steam,  water, .  or  other 
mechanical  power,  and  factories  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  textile  factories  and  non-textOe 
factories  ;  the  words  textile  factories  and  non- 
textile  factories  being  now  first  used  in  an  act  of 
parliament.  The  definition  of  a  textile  factory 
remains  the  same  as  under  former  acts,  and 
the  regulations  affecting  them  continue  the 
same,  as  to  hours  of  work  and  meals,  education 
of  children,  limewashing,  holidays,  etc.  The 
term  "non- textile  factory"  applies  to  the  oc- 
cupations enumerated  in  the  acts  of  1864  and 
1867  respectively,  whether  having  mechanical 
power  or  not,  and  includes  in  addition  all  un- 
named occupations  in  which  such  power  is  used. 
This  definition  releases  from  the  special  factory 
regulations  all  those  occupations  which  were 
factories  under  the  Factory  Act  1867  by  reason 
of  fifty  persons  being  employed,  and  in  which 
mechanical  power  is  not  used,  which  therefore 
become  workshops.  The  works  which  are 
specially  named  as  non-textile  factories  under 
the  act  of  1867  are : — Blast  furnaces,  copper 
mills,  iron  mills,  foundries.  The  manufacture 
of  machinery,  of  any  article  of  metal,  or  of 
india-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  by  the  aid  of 
mechanical  power.  Paper  manufacture,  glass 
manufacture,  tobacco  manufacture,  letterpress 
printing,  bookbinding.  All  unnamed  occupa- 
tions in  which  power  is  not  used,  except  those 
specially  named  in  the  acts  of  1864  and  1867, 
are  workshops  as  above.  In  these  the  hours  of 
work  and  meals,  the  sanitary  condition,  and 
education,  are  as  strictly  provided  for  as  in 
factories,  but  unless  circumstances  satisfy  the 
secretary  of  state  that  they  are  required, 
registers,  and  certificates  of  fitness  for  young 
persons  and  children,  obligatory  ia  factories, 
win  not  be  compulsory.  The  next  class  of 
works,  to  which  fewer  regulations  apply,  are 
the  workshops  in  which  none  but  women  above 
the  age  of  eighteen  are  employed.  In  these 
workshops  the  actual  time  of  work  and  of  meals 
must  be  the  same  as  in  non-textile  factories, 
but  with  more  elasticity  of  arrangement,  and 
the  sanitary  condition  is  to  be  oared  for  by  the 
sanitary  authority.  The  last  class  of  works 
is  designated  "domestic  workshops."  These 
exist  where  work  is  carried  on  in  a  private  house, 
room,    or  place,  in  which    the  only   persons 


employed  are  members  of  the  same  family 
dwelling  there.  In  them  the  actual  hours  of 
work  and  meals  for  children  and  young  persons 
must  be  the  same  as  in  non-textile  factories, 
but  with  more  elasticity  of  arrangement ;  the 
education  of  children  is  on  the  same  plan,  and  the 
sanitary  condition  is  oared  for  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health.  The  employment  of  women 
in  domestic  workshops  is  unrestricted.  But  the 
act  exempts  even  from  such  regulations  as  apply 
to  domestic  workshops,  and  leaves  altogether 
free  from  this  act  certain  occupations  of  a  light 
character  when  carried  on  in  a  dwelling-house 
by  the  family  dwelling  there,  viz.  : — Strawplait 
making,  pillow- lace  making,  glove  making, 
or  others  of  a  Kke  nature  to  which  a  secretary 
of  state  may  extend  the  exemption.  It  also 
exempts  from  the  regulations  as  to  hours  of 
labour  and  meals,  flax  scutch  mills  in  which 
women  only  are  employed  intermittently,  and 
for  not  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  It 
also  exempts  any  handicraft  which  is  exercised 
in  a  dwelling-house  by  the  famUy  dwelling 
there,  at  irregular  intervals,  and  does  not 
furnish  the  whole  or  principal  means  of  living 
to  the  family.  Quarries  are  brought  under 
inspection  by  this  act,  either  as  factories  or 
workshops  ;  and  pit  banks,  that  is,  all  parts  of 
a  metalliferous  mine  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Metalliferous  Mines'  Act. 

Since  this  act  has  been  in  operation  another 
important  Factory  Act  (54  &  55  Vict.  u.  75)  has 
been  passed  (1891),  in  addition  to  several  minor 
ones.  In  the  act  of  1891  some  disposition  is 
shown  to  return  to  the  method  of  inspection 
under  the  Workshop  Act,  which  placed  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  local 
authorities.  In  both  of  them  a  decided  retro- 
gression is  shown  from  the  strong  position 
occupied  by  the  dual  acts  of  1867.  This  is 
principally  apparent  in  the  multiplication  of 
difierent  classes  of  protected  places  and  the 
multiplication  of  authorities  having  legal 
cognisance  of  them.  In  the  meanwhile  several 
cognate  acts  have  also  found  »  place  in  our 
statute  book ;  dealing  with  shop  labour,  with 
the  injection  of  steam  in  cotton  factories,  the 
abuses  of  the  Truck  system,  the  protection  of 
children  employed  in  theatres,  with  bakehouses, 
white -lead  works,  etc.  ;  most  or  all  of  which 
are  conventionally  understood  as  being  included 
under  the  general  designation  factories,  and  are 
either  wholly  or  in  part  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  inspectors.  Nor  has  this 
tendency  to  spread  the  utility  of  factory  legisla- 
tion by  the  fiction  of  conceiving  of  almost  any 
and  every  occupation  as  carried  on  in  a  factory, 
reached  its  probable  limit  yet,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  predict  at  what  point  it  will  do  so.  The  con- 
tinuous success  that  has  hitherto  waited  on  all 
these  experiments  is  a  strong  practical  argument 
in  their  favour,  and  the  inconveniences  which 
have  resulted  are  not  so  distinctly  of  the  kind 
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that  enlists  general  sympathy  as  to  call  for  any 
very  strong  protest  against  them.  Only  it  should 
sm'ely  not  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  legislative 
capacity  to  retain  what  is  good  in  the  present 
arrangement  while  eliminating  what  is  faulty, 
— to  secure  that  a  reasonable  and  consistent 
technology  should  replace  the  present  unreason- 
able one,  and  a  real,  not  nominal,  harmony 
pervade  the  whole  body  of  law. 

The  history  of  factory  legislation  abroad  is  to 
a  large  extent  but  a  repetition  of  the  story  that 
has  now  been  told.  In  other  countries,  as  in 
England,  the  pressure  of  competition,  and  the 
novel  circumstances  brought  about  by  greatly 
subdivided  labour  and  the  increasing  use  of 
machinery,  have  necessitated  some  counter 
impulse  to  neutralise  the  worst  evils  which 
have  everywhere  been  found  to  accompany  the 
advantages  of  this  great  industrial  change. 
In  other  countries,  too,  the  counter  impulse  has 
been  usually  supplied  from  the  central  power  of 
the  state.  As  was  also  natural  the  example  of 
this  country  has  been,  in  a  great  number  of 
instances,  closely  followed  at  first,  England 
being  the  country  that  not  only  had  earliest 
made  trial  of  the  new  experiment  of  the  factory 
system  itself,  but  on  its  greatest  scale.  Thus 
foreign  factory  acts  have  followed  pretty  closely 
the  lines  of  EngUah  ones,  commencing  with 
partial  legislation  for  only  textile  fabrics,  and 
proceeding  afterwards  to  other  industries.  But 
this  rule  is  not  universal.  In  some  countries 
where  remedial  measures  were  late  in  being 
adopted,  the  course  pursued  has  been  of  a  more 
logical  kind,  and  our  more  palpable  errors  have 
been  avoided.  Partly  on  account,  no  doubt,  of 
the  useful  object-lesson  which  they  provided ; 
partly,  also,  from  a  greater  freedom  from  that 
tyranny  of  precedent  and  mere  words,  which 
is  so  marked  a  national  characteristic  here,  they 
have  in  many  cases  kept  themselves  much  clearer 
of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions. 

Prussia  was  the  first  country  of  Europe  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  English  factory  acts, 
in  a  law  dated  the  9th  of  March  1839,  im- 
posing certain  restrictions  on  the  employment 
of  young  persons  and  children  in  textile  manu- 
facture. Other  states  of  Germany  followed 
intermittently:  Bavaria  in  1840,  Saxony  not 
till  1861,  the  North  German  Confederation  in 
1869.  There  is  now  a  general  law  of  a  com- 
prehensive kind,  embracing  the  whole  German 
empire.  France  was  but  little  behind  Prussia. 
The  first  factory  act  was  enacted  there  in  1841. 
Sweden  was  comparatively  early  in  the  field 
(1846)  ;  Norway  much  later  (1860).  Austria 
promulgated  her  first  factory  act  in  1859  ;  but 
Hungary  not  till  1872.  Only  quite  recently 
have  Belgium  and  Holland  moved  in  the  matter, 
but  much  has  been  done  of  late  by  these  countries 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  In  Switzerland  a  few 
cantons  led  the  way  in  1862  ;  others  have 
followed  since  ;  and  factory  legislation  is  now 


general.  Neither  in  Italy  nor  Spain  has  much 
been  accomplished,  but  Portugal  since  1888  has 
entered  heartily  on  the  path  of  regulation.  In 
Russia  there  has  been  a  factory  act  in  force 
since  1881.  The  United  States  of  America 
have  no  general  system,  but  different  states  pro- 
vide for  their  requirements  by  difierent  laws, 
while  a  few  are  still  without  any.  In  India 
there  is  a  factory  act,  but  a  very  inefficient  one 
from  our  point  of  view.  In  the  civilised  parts 
of  Australia  one  of  a  very  comprehensive  kind 
is  in  operation,  and  an  extremely  stringent  one 
has  been  in  force  in  New  Zealand  since  1873. 

[George  Jarvis  Notoutt,  The  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Acts  (Stevens  and  Sous,  1874). — Alexander 
Redgrave,  C.B.,  The  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts, 
4th  ed.  (Shaw  and  Sons,  1891).— Ernst  Edler  von 
Plener,  The  English  Factory  Legislation  (Chap- 
man and  Hall,  1873).— E.  Whately  Cooke-Taylor, 
The  Modern  Factory  System  and  Introduction  to  a 
History  of  the  Factory  System  (Beutley  and  Son, 
1886,  and  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.,  1891).— Victorine 
Jeans,  Factory  Act  Legislation  (1892)  ;  being  the 
Cobden  Club  Prize  Essay  for  1891,  and  describing 
legislation  from  1850. — W.  Stanley  Jevons,  Tlie 
State  in  Relation  to  Lahovjr  (English  Citizen  Series, 
1882). — Karl  Marx,  Capital,  English  translation 
(1887).— Edwin  Hodder,  Life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
(Cassell  and  Co.,  1886). — Philip  Grant,  History  of 
Factory  Legislation  {1S66). — "Alfred,"  History  of 
the  Factory  Movement  (1857) ;  down  to  the  passing 
of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill.]  w.  o.  T. 

FACTORY  LAWS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  regulation  of  factory  labour 
ill  the  United  States  is  not  a  subject  of  federal, 
but  of  state  legislation.  Consequently  there  is 
no  uniformity  in  laws  of  this  character.  Some 
states  have  progressed  much  farther  than  the 
rest,  and  are  much  more  active  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  Massachusetts  on  the  whole  has 
taken  the  lead,  while  New  York,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  have  advanced  in  the 
same  direction.  In  Massachusetts  the  first  law 
regulating  the  hours  of  labour  was  passed  in 
1874,  making  ten  hours  a  legal  day  for  women 
and  children.  This  was  followed  by  the  act  of 
1877,  which  provided  for  the  guarding  of  belting, 
shafting,  gearing,  etc.,  in  factories.  Members  of 
the  state  poUoe  are  detailed  to  act  as  inspectors. 
The  act  of  1886  provides  for  weekly  payment 
to  operatives  employed  by  corporations.  By 
other  legislations  night  labour  is  forbidden  for 
women  and  children,  and  the  time  of  meal  hours 
is  governed.  There  are  numerous  other  pro- 
visions, similar,  however,  in  most  respects  to 
factory  legislation  in  England.  In  1892  a 
further  reduction  of  hours,  to  58  per  week,  was 
made.  As  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  in 
any  American  state  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
male  adults.  In  a  few  of  the  states  women  are 
employed  as  inspectors.  The  labour  laws  of 
Massachusetts  may  be  found  in  the  Annual 
Heport  of  the  Bivreau  of  Lahov/r  of  Massachusetts 
for  1890.  D.  R.  D. 
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FACTORY  SYSTEM.  "The  term  Factory 
System  designates  in  technology,"  says  Dr. 
Ure  (^Philostyphy  of  Manufactures,  pp.  13,  14), 
"the  combined  operation  of  many  orders  of 
workpeople,  adult  and  young,  in  tending  with 
assiduous  sHU  a  series  of  productave  maohiues 
continuously  impelled  by  a  central  power." 
It  includes,  he  continues,  "such  organisations 
as  cotton,  flax,  sUk,  and  wool  mills,  and  also 
certaiu  engineering  works,"  but  it  excludes 
"those  in  which  the  mechanisms  do  not  form 
a  connective  series,  and  are  not  dependent  on 
one  prime  mover,"  .  .  .  such  as  "iron- works, 
dye-works,  soap-works,  brass  foundries,  etc." 
"Some  authors  indeed,"  says  Dr.  TJre,  "have 
comprehended  under  the  title  factory  all 
extensive  establishments  wherein  a,  number  of 
people  co-operate  towards  a  common  purpose 
of  art,  and  would  therefore  rank  breweries, 
distilleries,  as  well  as  the  workshops  of 
carpenters,  turners,  coopers,  etc.,  under  the 
factory  system.  But  I  conceive  that  this  title 
in  its  strictest  sense  involves  the  idea  of  a  vast 
automaton,  composed  of  various  mechanical  and 
intellectual  organs,  acting  in  uninterrupted 
concert,  for  the  production  of  a  common  object, 
all  of  them  being  subordinated  to  a  self- 
regulated  moving  force."  "If,"  he  concludes, 
"the  marshaUing  of  human  beings  in  system- 
atic order  for  any  technical  enterprise  were 
allowed  to  constitute  a  factory,  this  term  might 
embrace  every  department  of  civil  and  military 
engineering — a~  latitude  of  application  quite 
inadmissible."  It  has  been  shown  already  (see 
Faotoky  Acts)  that  many  of  the  work-places 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Ure  as  "quite  inadmissible," 
have,  nevertheless,  been  since  included  in  the 
statutory  term  "factory,"  and  many  others 
under  the  cognate  term  "workshop."  More- 
over his  definition  is  inconsistent  with  itself, 
and  too  recondite  for  ordinary  use.  "An 
automaton  composed  of  various  mechanical  and 
intellectual  organs,  acting  in  uninterrupted 
concert,"  is  a  definition  of  the  factory  system 
which,  even  if  technically  correct,  would  be  of 
little  practical  use.  A  more  recent  writer,  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  special  agent  of  the  U.  S. 
government,  who  some  years  ago  conducted  an 
elaborate  investigation  into  the  origin  and 
working  of  the  factory  system  in  America  and 
this  country,  approaches  much  nearer  a 
proper  conception  of  the  subject  (JSeport  cm  fhe 
Factory  System  of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
1884).  "A  factory  is  an  establishment  where 
several  workmen  are  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  greater  and  cheaper  conveniences  for 
labour  than  they  could  procure  individually  at 
their  homes,  for  producing  results  by  their 
combined  efforts  which  they  could  not  accom- 
plish separately  and  for  preventing  the  loss 
occasioned  by  carrying  articles  from  place  to 
place  during  the  several  processes  necessary  to 
complete  their  manufacture.     The  principle  of 


a  factory  is  that  each  labourer,  working  separ- 
ately, is  controlled  by  some  associating  principle 
which  directs  his  producing  powers  to  effect  a 
common  result,  which  it  is  the  object  of  all 
collectively  to  obtain." 

The  factory  system  is  therefore  a  system  of 
production  carried  on  in  establishments  such  as 
these,  and  a  factory  must  be  defined  to  be  an 
estahlishmeTii,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wright ; 
not  a  series  of  productive  operations,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  idea  of  Dr.  Ure.  It  is  a 
concrete  fact,  a  place  of  definite  and  assured 
bounds.  In  such  places,  then,  a  mode  of 
industry  is  carried  on  that  differs,  and  differs 
even  greatly,  from  what  is  carried  on  in  other 
places.  Now  wherein  does  that  difference 
consist  ?  Not  exclusively  in  those  facilities  of 
manufacture  ;  some  of  which  Mr.  Wright  has 
pointed  out ;  certainly  not — economically  con- 
sidered— in  the  circumstance  of  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  machinery  being  used  there,  or  no 
machinery  at  all,  nor  because  of  any  manner  of 
setting  or  not  setting  such  machinery  in  motion 
(which  is  the  distinction  of  the  current  Factory 
Acts).  The  difference  in  the  social  relation 
resides  in  the  part  allotted  to  labour  under  it, 
and  in  the  purely  economical  relation  in  the 
amount,  not  the  nature,  of  the  product.  Under 
a  system  of  manufacture  not  so  carried  on  the 
labourer  is  master  of  the  industry ;  he  is  the 
prime  mover  in  the  enterprise ;  the  active 
centre  of  the  productive  act.  In  manufacture 
carried  on  by  factory  methods  he  is  this  no 
longer.  Where  machinery  is  employed,  his 
duty  is  principally  to  keep  that  going,  to  feed 
it,  clean  it,  connect  it  ivith  some  exterior 
motor,  and  remove  the  manufactured  com- 
modity from  it ;  or  where  machinery  is  not 
employed,  he  replaces  it.  He  is  then  but  a 
portion  of  the  producing  organism  ;  whose  com- 
ponent subdivisions  are  partly  animate  and 
partly  inanimate,  and  whose  initiative  is 
supplied  from  outside ;  and  in  this  case  he  is 
but  an  adjunct  in  the  general  result.  He  must 
go  altogether  with  that  method  of  production 
or  withdraw  altogether  from  it  ;  he  cannot 
choose  his  time  or  place  of  work  within  it,  or 
choose  or  venture  anything.  Such  is  the  position 
of  the  labourer  towards  the  system  ;  his  attitude 
towards  the  product  has  undergone  a  great 
change  too.  Formerly  this  relation  was 
intimate.  He  had  actually  made  it,  or  part 
of  it ;  an  appreciable  quantity  of  his  own 
personality,  of  his  "labour  force,"  had  passed 
into  it  ;  it  was  of,  even  if  not  belonging  to  him. 
It  is  both  of  and  belonging  to  the  system  now. 
A  similar  transformation  marks  his  position  to- 
wards the  producer.  This  also  under  the  smaller 
system  of  production  was  intimate,  and  is  so  no 
longer ;  the  great  combinations  of  labour  charac- 
teristic of  the  new  method,  and  the  great  capitals 
requisite  in  manoeuvring  them,  rendering  each 
individual  human  instrument  of  comparatively 
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small  account.  The  organism  is  the  supreme 
object  of  oonoern,  and  hence  the  relation  of  the 
worker  to  the  producer  tends  to  be  as  remote  and 
impersonal  as  his  relation  to  the  system  and 
the  product. 

But  although  machinery,  automatic  or  other- 
wise, is  no  necessary  feature  of  the  factory 
system,  it  was,  undoubtedly,  the  great  spread 
of  mechanical  invention,  and  its  application  to 
purposes  of  industry,  that  fostered  its  modern 
growth ;  just  as  it  was,  undoubtedly,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  motive  power  of  steam  which  con- 
ferred upon  it  its  most  characteristic  new  form. 
That  the  already  existent  factory  system  would 
have  continued  to  spread  had  these  events  not 
occurred  is  practically  certain  in  view  of  the 
industrial  history  of  the  time,  but  no  less 
certain  that  it  would  not  have  spread  so  rapidly 
and  so  much  ;  and  it  is  a  natural  subject  of 
interest,  therefore,  at  this  stage  of  development 
— when  it  begins  already  to  show  some  signs  of 
entering  on  a  new  phase — to  inquire  what  are 
the  most  conspicuous  economic  results  that  have 
proceeded  from  it  thus  far.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all  results  is  the  immensely  increased 
production  of  which  it  has  been  the  instrument ; 
but  this  is  one  so  patent,  and  which  has  been 
so  often  the  theme  of  eulogy,  that  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  descant  upon  it  here.  It 
will  be  more  to  the  purpose  in  such  an  under- 
taking as  the  present  to  consider  to  what  extent 
the  human  agents  of  production  have  been 
affected,  and  through  them  the  economic  position 
and  prospects  of  the  community  at  large. 

It  may  be  said  at  once,  then,  that  many 
dismal  prophecies  which  accompanied  the  un- 
usual development  of  modern  factory  labour 
during  its  initial  period  have  not  been  hitherto 
fulfilled.  The  factory  population  has  not 
become  less  moral  during  that  period,  but  more 
moral ;  not  less  religious,  but  more  reKgious. 
The  criminal  statistics  of  factory  districts  may 
be  appealed  to  with  confidence  on  the  first  head ; 
and  on  the  second  we  have  the  conclusive  evi- 
dence accumulated  by  Sir  Edward  Baines  {q.i}.) 
in  a  remarkable  pamphlet  published  in  1843, 
called  The  Social,  Editcational,  and  Heligious 
State  of  the  Manufajituring  Districts,  with 
Statistical  EeturTis  (Simpkin  and  Marshall), 
wherein  it  is  shown  that  in  the  four  typical 
manufacturing  counties  of  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire,  the  proportion 
of  sittings  in  church  and  chapel  to  the  popula- 
tion was  much  greater  than  in — for  instance — 
London,  and  the  proportionate  advance  in  the 
provision  of  new  sittings  during  the  typical 
factory  period  1801  to  1841  far  more  rapid. 
It  has  not  become  less  intellectual  but  more 
intellectual.  For,  first,  the  Factory  Acts  and 
Elementary  Education  Acts  have  secured  better 
instruction ;  and,  next,  it  is  clear  from  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  literature  circulating  in 
factory  districts  that  opportunities  of  intellec- 


tual culture  are  more  appreciated  now  than 
formerly.  Moreover,  it  was  actually  owing  to 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  factory  system 
that  the  first  trial  of  compulsory  education  was 
made  in  this  country  through  the  preliminary 
medium  of  the  half-time  system.  Its  effect  on 
public  sanitation  has  been  good.  The  large 
spaces  and  highly-organised  conditions  required 
for  the  sucoessftd  prosecution  of  factory  labour 
might,  in  any  case,  have  been  expected  to 
secure  this,  and  it  is  further  provided  for  by 
statute.  A  physical  deterioration  has  been 
assumed  among  the  operative  population,  but 
this  remains  to  be  proved.  It  is  an  assertion 
easily  made  and  readily  believed ;  but  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
most  acute  and  unprejudiced  observers,  like  Mr. 
OarroU  "Wright,  and  M.  Louis  Reybaud,  the 
well-known  French  statistician,  who  have 
minutely  investigated  the  facts.  Or,  if  that 
deterioration  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  male 
operatives  compared  with  the  race  of  domestic 
manufacturers  whom  they  superseded,  the  same 
should  not  be  lightly  assumed  to  apply  to 
women.  Ifo  one  familiar  with  the  textile  in- 
dustries of  the  north  of  England  can  have  failed 
to  notice  the  robust  type  of  women  employed 
there,  presenting  an  especially  striking  contrast 
with  the  equivalent  class  among  sempstresses, 
domestic  servants,  or  the  female  population  of 
agricultural  districts.  Mr.  Wright  declares  the 
women  factory  workers  in  France  and  Germany 
to  be  far  superior  in  physique  to  those  who  are 
employed  in  workshops,  and  holds  the  same  to 
be  true  both  of  America  and  England.  Neither, 
it  appears,  is  it  the  case  that  the  children  of 
these  women  are  degenerate  when  compared 
with  the  children  of  others  at  work  at  other 
occupations,  or  compared  with  children  of 
wholly  unemployed  mothers  (of  the  same  class), 
or  that  infant  mortality  is  higher  in  factory 
districts  than  elsewhere.  Mr.  Cooke-Taylor 
has  even  gone  the  length  of  arguing  that  the 
opposite  is  true  (see  Transactioris  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 

1874  and    1882 ;    Fortnightly   Review,    May 

1875  ;  Contemporary  Seiriew,  September  1882  ; 
Modern  Factory  System,  pp.  408,  423),  and  has 
produced  a  long  array  of  statistics  in  support  of 
the  contention.  As  for  the  further  question — 
more  social  than  economic — of  the  degree  in 
which  family  life  has  been  affected  by  the 
factory  system  ;  that  is  again  of  wider  import 
than  appears  at  first  sight.  It  is  allowed  that 
the  arena  of  productive  labour,  especially  in  the 
greater  industries,  has  been  largely  transferred 
from  the  home  to  the  factory ;  but  is  that 
necessarily  an  evil  ?  Is  it  not  even  what  some 
of  our  philanthropists  are  crying  out  loudly  for 
at  the  present  time  ?  It  is  true,  too,  that  the 
factory  system  fosters  independence  of  character 
among  the  young,  and  has  a  tendency  to  break 
down  the  old  organisation  of  the  domestic  circle. 
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But  independence  of  character  may  be  a  gain, 
not  a,  loss,  wlien  not  pushed  to  illegitimate 
excess  ;  and  all  modern  experience  is  iu  favour 
of  limiting  the  power  of  parents  over  their  off- 
spring. We  have  probably  not  yet  seen  all 
that  the  factory  system  portends  in  this  con- 
nection, just  as  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  ultimate 
lineaments  of  that  system  itself ;  the  present 
is  a  time  of  rapid  transition  in  labour  relations, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  wait  for  further  readjust- 
ments before  pronouncing  hastily  on  this  and 
some  kindred  points. 

Some  of  the  more  apparent  results  may,  never- 
theless, be  indicated.  How  has  the  factory 
system  affected  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labour  ;  and  what  is  its  attitude  towards  the 
consumer  ?  "VVe  have  noticed  its  effect  on  the 
relations  between  employer  and  employed :  it  has 
diminished  the  intimacy  that  formerly  subsisted 
between  these  partners  in  production.  It  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  its  action  in  the  mass 
has  followed  the  same  course  as  its  action  in 
individual  instances.  It  is  alleged  that  capital 
has  not  become  more,  but  less,  careful  of  the 
interests  of  labour,  that  labour  is  not  more, 
but  less,  careful  of  the  interests  of  capital ;  and 
that  even  in  disputes  between  the  two  the 
aim  of  each  side  is  sometimes  openly  proclaimed 
to  be  the  ruin  of  the  .other  ;  what  is  more 
apparent,  in  almost  every  dispute,  is  the  utter 
indifference  of  both  to  the  welfare  of  the  con- 
sumer. This  was  not  so  always.  The  gilds  and 
mediasval  trade  societies,  whether  of  masters  or 
men  or  both  combined,  were  as  careful  to  make 
rules  against  bad  workmanship  as  against  bad 
workers  or  harsh  masters  ;  they  were  not  form- 
ally constituted  on  a  purely  selfish  basis.  These 
are  not  exclusively  the  results  of  the  factory 
system  ;  they  are  determined  by  the  fierce  com- 
petition that  rages  throughout  all  modern  in- 
dustry ;  but  it  must  be  said  of  it,  at  least,  that 
it  has  never  done  anything  of  its  own  instance 
to  moderate  this  struggle,  while  much  in  its 
methods  inevitably  tends  to  aggravate  it. 

There  is  one  result,  though  but  an  indirect 
one,  which  must  be  set  unequivocally  to  the 
credit  of  the  modern  factory  system,  and  which 
win  remain  long  after  the  present  form  of  it 
has  passed  into  that  oblivion  which  is  likely  to 
be  its  final  home.  It  was  the  originator  of  the 
Factory  Acts.  By  concentrating  the  evils  of 
competitive  industry,  it  drew  public  attention 
to  the  cruelties  of  which  that  vast  influence  for 
good  was  capable,  and  caused  to  be  set  in  motion 
a  body  of  laws  of  exceptional  humanity,  whose 
purpose  is  to  counteract  them.  The  political 
economy  of  the  future  has  no  worthier  task 
before  it  than  the  harmonising  those  laws  with 
its  own  principles,  the  defining  their  proper 
sphere  of  influence,  and  the  guiding  their  free 
extension  towards  just  and  legitimate  ends. 

[Andrew  XJre,  M.D. ,  The  Philosophy  of  Manu- 
factures (Bohn's  ed.,    1861). — Charles  Babbage, 


Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures,  4th 
ed.  (Murray,  1846).— "Alfred,"  History  of  the 
Factory  Movement  (Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1857). 
— Karl  Marx,  Capital;  A  Critical  Analysis  of 
Capitalist  Productvm,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  English 
translation  (Swan  Sonnenschein,  1887).  • —  R. 
Whately  Cooke-Taylor,  Introduction  to  a  History 
of  the  Factory  System  (Bentley  and  Son,  1886)  ; 
The  Modern  Factory  System  (Eegan  Paul  and  Co., 
.1891).— Carroll  D.  Wright,  Report  of  the  Factory 
System  of  the  United  States  (Washington,  Govern- 
ment Priuting  Office,  1884).]  w.  c.  T. 

FACTS.  In  political  economy  all  true  theory 
depends  on  facts.  But  the  dependence  is  not 
always  of  the  same  sort.  It  may  be  immediate 
or  through  a  chain  of  deduction.  Thus  when 
Carey  maintains  that  settlers  in  a  new  country 
cultivate  the  worse  lands  first,  he  depends 
upon  comparatively  direct  evidence  ;  whereas 
a  critic  of  Carey's  theory  brings  to  bear  deduc- 
tively more  general  facts  of  human  nature  when 
he  humorously  doubts  whether  a  settler,  having 
a  choice  between  two  ec[Tially  accessible  pieces  of 
land,  would  reject  the  better  as  being  too  good 
for  the  "likes  of"  him.  When  the  two  sets  of 
facts,  the  general  and  the  special,  are  consilient, 
there  is  the  strongest  evidence  (Mill's  Logic, 
bk.  iii.  ch.  xi.,  bk.  vi.  ch.  ix.  x.)  When  they 
seem  to  conflict,  care  is  required  to  interpret 
fact  by  theory  and  to  correct  theory  by  fact. 
The  danger  of  resting  exclusively  on  abstract 
reasoning  has  been  shown  under  the  head  of 
DocTMNAiEJE.  The  converse  fallacy,  to  which 
the  "  practical  man  "  is  liable,  may  be  noticed 
here. 

"  Facts  by  themselves  are  silent,"  says  Prof. 
Marshall  (Principles  of  Famomics,  bk.  i.  ch.  v. 
§  2)  ;  "they  teach  nothing  until  they  are  inter- 
preted by  reason."  They  are  often  only  "half 
facts  " :  for  instance,  the  local  variations  of  wages 
adduced  as  a  fact  proving  that  there  is  little 
competitive  mobility  among  theworking-classes ; 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  being  that  there  is 
a  difference  of  eflioienoy  between  the  working- 
classes  in  the  compared  districts  (mZ.  bk.  vii.  ch.  iv. 
§  1).  The  reckless  use  of  facts  is  well  exempli- 
fied in  the  controversies  about  free  trade.  Many 
instances  of  blindly  following  the  suggestion  of 
facts  are  contained  in  Taussig's  Tariff  History 
of  the  United  States.  The  same  facts  have  been 
used  to  prove  that  raising  the  tariff  increases 
and  that  it  diminishes  prosperity.  "One  dis- 
putant ascribes  to  a  recent  lowering  of  the 
tariff  a  result  which  another  says  was  part  of 
the  effect  of  a  raising  of  the  tariff  that  occurred 
some  years  before  "  (Marshall,  Present  Position 
of  Economics,  p.  43).  "  The  most  reckless  and 
treacherous  of  all  theorists  is  he  who  professes 
to  let  facts  and  figures  speak  for  themselves, 
who  keeps  in  the  background  the  part  he  has 
played,  perhaps  unconsciously,  in  selecting  and 
grouping  them"  {id.  p.  44).  Much  the  same 
view  as  to  the  need  of  combining  facts  with 
theory  is   presented  by  Dr.   Sidgwiek  in   his 
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Scope  and  Method  of  Economic  Science,  Professor 
"Wagner  in  a  communication  to  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  October  1886,  and  other 
high  authorities  living  and  dead — pre-eminently 
MOl  in  his  Logic  and  Unsettled  Questions.  A 
lively  statement  of  the  truth  here  emphasised 
is  contained  in  Lunt's  Economic  Science  (Ques- 
tions of  the  Day),  1888. 

[Consult  also  Keynes,  Scope  and  Methods  of 
Political  Economy.}  r'.  T.  E. 

FAILJJRE.     See  Bankbtotot. 

FAIR  PRICE.  The  word  ' '  fair, "  when  used 
in  reference  to  economic  matters,  has  rarely  a 
scientific  meaning.  On  the  assumption  that  a 
fair  price  is  one  just  hoth  for  buyer  and  seller, 
the  proper  definition  is  that  it  is  that  price  at 
which  the  same  quantity  of  a  commodity  is 
offered  for  sale  and  demanded.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  term  is  in  practice 
never  used  in  this  signification.  Indeed,  it  is 
chiefly  met  with  in  discussions  on  questions 
relating  to  land  ;  where  it  is  generally  used, 
not  in  consonance  with,  but  in  contradistinction 
to,  the  above  definition.  The  received  and  now 
statutory  term  "fairrent,"is  perhaps  responsible 
for  this  use  of  the  term,  and  in  the  case  of  rent 
of  land,  as  of  land  itself,  there  is  a  possible 
scientific  meaning  attachable  to  the  phrase 
which  is  not  the  meaning  commonly  associated 
with  it.  In  fact,  fair  price  has  come  to  be 
applied  exclusively  to  those  commodities  in 
which,  through  some  form  of  monopoly,  it  is 
thought  that  one  party  to  the  bargain  of 
exchange  has  an  advantage  over  the  other  if  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  left  to  work  out 
the  price  without  interference.  Thus  when  it 
is  said  that  public  bodies  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  acquire  land  compulsorily  for  a  fair  price,  the 
meaning  conveyed  is  that  a  computation  based 
on  the  market  value  of  the  land  is  too  high  and 
therefore  unfair.  A  fair  wage,  it  may  be  noticed, 
is  merely  a  fair  price  for  labour,  and  is  gener- 
ally used  without  reference  to  the  state  of  trade 
or  of  the  labour  market,  but  on  the  assumption 
that  without  some  interference  with  the  contract 
for  the  hire  of  labour  the  wage  paid  will  be  too 
small  for  the  proper  sustenance  of  the  workman. 
Such  a  term,  however,  is  not  properly  eoouonjic 
(see  JtJSTiTM  pebtiitm).  m.  g.  d. 

FAIR  RENTS.  Fair  rent,  like  the  simUar 
expressions  "fair  wages,"  "fair  price"  (JtrsTUM 
PRETHTM,  g'.u),is  used  to  convey  an  ethical  judg- 
ment on  an  economic  fact.  Applied  in  a 
primitive  community,  it  means  the  customary 
or  usual  rent  of  land,  especially  when  held  by 
a  member  of  the  group  (Maine,  Village 
Communities,  p.  187).  Again,  like  fair  wages 
or  price,  it  implies  the  idea  of  an  amount  that 
will  allow  the  person  interested  to  live — the 
rent  under  which  a  tenant  "can  live  and 
thrive."  The  development  of  economic  science 
brought  about  the  identification  of  fair  rent 


with  competitive  or  Ricardian  rent  as  paid  by  a 
capitalist  farmer, — the  surplus  remaining  after 
expenses  of  production,  ordinary  profit  included, 
have  been  satisfied.  Lastly,  Mill  and  his  lead- 
ing disciple  Cairnes  were  led  from  their  study 
of  the  Irish  land  question  to  separate  competi- 
tive from  fair  rent  in  the  case  of  cottier  tenants, 
and  to  regard  the  latter  as  being  equivalent  to 
"  economic"  rent,  from  which  under  the  press- 
ure of  demand  the  actual  rents  paid  by  the 
cultivators  were  likely  to  diverge.  "  Economic 
rent,"  says  Cairnes,  "is  no  other  than  the  fair 
valuation  rent  of  the  good  landlord.  The  fair 
valuation  rent  of  the  popular  platform  admits, 
in  short,  of  being  reduced  to  strictly  scientific 
expression "  (Essays  m  Political  Economy,  p. 
205).  "Where  competition  fails  to  secure  justice 
the  intervention  of  an  external  authority 
becomes  necessary.  According  to  Mill  rent 
paid  by  a  capitalist  .  .  .  may  safely  be 
abandoned  to  competition ;  rent  paid  by 
labourers  cannot.  .  .  .  Peasant  rents  ought 
never  to  be  arbitrary  .  .  .  either  by  custom  or 
law  it  is  comparatively  necessary  that  they 
should  be  fixed"  (Principles,  bk.  ii.  ch.    10, 

The  Report  of  the  Bessborough  Commission 
in  1881  (0.  2779)  accepts  this  view,  arguing 
that  there  is  no  "  freedom  of  contract  "  between 
landlord  and  tenant  (p.  21)  and  recommends 
that  fair  rents  should  be  fixed  "by  a  con- 
stituted authority"  (p.  19),  and  proceeds  "to 
negative  the  idea  that  such  rent  means  what 
in  England  is  known  as  a  full  or  fair  commercial 
rent,  but  in  Ireland  as  a  rack-rent "  (p.  23). 

The  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881,  avowedly  based 
on  the  Report  of  the  Bessborough  Commission, 
is  in  fact  the  legislative  enactment  of  Cairnes's 
theory  as  to  Irish  land  rents.  It  creates  a 
tribunal  for  the  fiixing  of  fair  rents,  a  term 
which  is  not  further  defined,  and  lays  down 
that  the  court,  "after  hearing  the  parties  and 
having  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  respectively,  and  considering  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  holding,  and  district, 
may  determine  what  is  such  fair  rent "  (44  & 
45  Vict.  c.  49,  §  8). 

This  measure,  which  became  law  on  22nd 
August  1881,  appKed  to  yearly  tenancies  only  ; 
and  pastoral  holdings  over  £50  valuation,  were 
excluded  from  its  operation.  By  an  act  of  1887 
(50  &  51  Vict.  c.  33)  leaseholders  for  less 
than  99  years  were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
having  a  fair  rent  fixed. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  22nd  August 
1891,  fair  rents  have  been  fixed  or  arranged  in 
277,160  cases,  afifecting  8,316,878  acres,  being 
over  two  fifths  of  the  area  of  Ireland.  In  these 
the  former  rents  come  to  £5,739,163  :  3s.,  the 
new  judicial  or  fair  rents  £4,648,147:2:8, 
showing  a;  reduction  of  £1,191,006:0:4  or 
20-7  per  cent.  Fuller  details  are  given  in  the 
following  table. 
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TaMe  showing  the  Operation  of  the  Irish  Land  Acts  1881  and  1887,  for  the  ten  years  e'ndin^ 

SSnd  August  1891. 


Method  of  Settlement. 

Number 

of 
Cases. 

Area  Affected. 

Tenemen- 
Valuation 

Former  Eents. 

Judicial  Eents. 

1 

Acres  K.  P. 

£         s. 

d. 

£        s    d. 

£        s.  d. 

Rents  fixed  by  CMef  and  Sub- 

Commissions  (yearly  tenancies) 

124,461 

3,641,428  3  27i| 

1,824,080   210 

2,378,29316   5} 

1,875,021 19  5 

21-2 

Eents  fixed  by  Chief  and  Sub- 

Commissions  (leaseholds)  fofwr 

years  ending  August  22nd  1891 

20,883 

1,212,604  3  \m 

756,164 10 

^ 

1,048,76615   9J 

786,322 18  9i 

25-0 

Eents  fixed  by  Civil  BUI  Courts 

(yearly  tenancies) 

12,078 

306,534 122i 

145,689  12 

8 

194,295 10 10} 

149,502    7  6} 

23-0 

Eents  fixed  by  CivU  Bill  Courts 

(leaseholds)  fmr  years  ending 

August  22lid  1891       . 

1,622 

69,233  018} 

46,700 13 

7 

63,70713   4} 

45,851161 

28-0 

Fixed  by  Court  Valuers 

1,306 

65,856  2  38i 

26,74012 

H 

36,45119    8 

29,441    3  6 

19-4 

Kxed  by  Agreements,  registered 

with  Commissions     . 

109,753 

2,845,165  2    4|J 

1,673,101    6 

n 

1,892,97817   Oi 

1,559,188  19  3 

17-6 

Kxed  by  Agreements,  registered 

on  CiTil  BiU  Court    . 

7,030 

182,866111} 

94,802  17 

0 

121,56616   0 

100,623   0  7 

17-2 

Arbitration  under  Commissions  . 

35 

2,719 1  39 

1,880   0 

0 

2,667    6   8} 

1,85417  8 

27-7 

Arbitration     under     Civil     BUI 

Courts        .        .                .        . 
Total 

2 

469 1  24 

36210 

0 

644   8   1 

340   0  0 

37-5 

277,160 

8,316,678  3   5J 

4,468,412    4 

IJ 

6,739,163   3    0 

4,648,147    2  8 

20-7 

Under  the  Act  of  1886  (49  &  50  Viet.  c. 
29)  a  oominissioii  has  been  appointed  to  fix  fair 
rents  for  the  crofters  in  six  northern  Scotch 
coimties  (see  F's,  the  Thebb). 

[H.  S.  Maine,  Village  Communities,  Lecture  VI. 
— J.  E.  Caimes,  "Political  Economy  and  Land" 
in  Essays  in  Political  JSocmomy  (1873).  For  the 
details  of  fair  rents  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the 
successive  Reports  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission 
and  the  Crofters  Commission.]  0.  F.  B. 

FAIR  TRADE.  A  term  recently  brought 
into  use  in  antithesis  to  Free  Teade  {q.v.)  and 
applied  to  commerce  on  which  no  restriction  is 
imposed  by  either  party  or  on  which  equal 
restrictions  are  imposed  by  both.  The  fair 
trader  regards  reciprocity  as  being  essential  for 
fair  exchange,  and  looks  on  the  English  system 
as  "one-sided  free  trade."  In  consequence  of 
trade  depression  the  Fair  Trade  League  was 
founded  in  1881  to  advocate  (1)  the  use  of 
retaliatory  duties  against  countries  that  tax 
British  exports,  and  (2)  the  closer  fiscal  union 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  The  germ 
of  fair  trade  idesis  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
ToEEENS  {q.v.)  entitled  The  Budget. 

[T.  H.  Farrer,  Free  Trade  versus  Fair  Trade 
(4th  ed.),  1887. — C.  J.  Fuchs,  Handelspolitik 
Englands,  Leipzig,  1893,  pp.  157-172  (see  Re- 
taliation), and  the  publications  of  the  Fair  Trade 
League.]  c.  F.  B. 

FAIRS  AND  MARKETS,  TB35  Develop- 
ment OF.  Before  discussing  the  history  and 
development  of  fairs  and  markets  in  this 
country,  it  will  be  useful  to  define  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  according  to  the  law.  "A  market, 
viewed  in  its  strictly  legal  aspect,  may  be  de- 
fined as  an  authorised  pubUo  concourse  of 
buyers  and  sellers  of  commodities,  meeting  at  a 
place,  more  or  less  strictly  limited  or  defined, 


at  an  appointed  time."  "  A  market  right  is  a 
franchise  or  privilege  to  hold  a  market :  to  this 
is  generally  attached  the  right  to  levy  toUs  and 
other  dues."  "A  fair  has  been  described  as  a 
larger  market.  Thus  iu  Comyns'  Digest  we  have 
the  following  definition.  'Every  fair  is  a 
market — not  i  contra  therefore  when  any  statute 
speaks  of  a  fair,  a  market  should  also  be  com- 
prehended.' "  "  The  specific  difierence  between 
a  fair  and  a  market  appears  to  be  that  a  fair  is 
held  less  frequently,  it  generally  extends  over 
a  longer  contiuuous  period,  and  is  of  a  more 
miscellaneous  character  than  a  market."  The 
above  definitions  are  taken  from  the  final  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Market  Rights  and 
ToUs  (1887-1891).  A  few  comments  will 
serve  to  explain  these  definitions.  "A  market 
is  a  public  concourse."  Therefore  a  private 
meeting  of  traders — as  for  instance  in  many  so- 
called  corn-markets — is  not  a  market  at  aU ;  nor 
are  the  auction-marts,  which  are  now  so  frequent 
throughout  the  country  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  in 
any  proper  sense  of  the  term  cattle-markets. 
"The  place  of  meeting  must  be  more  or  less 
strictly  limited  or  defined."  The  owner  of  an 
English  market  has  exclusive  possession  for 
market  purposes  of  an  area — it  may  be  a  manor, 
or  it  may  be  a  township — and  within  that  area 
he  is  entitled  to  shift  his  market  from  place  to 
place  ;  beyond  the  limits  of  the  area  he  cannot 
move.  "  The  meeting  must  be  at  an  appointed 
time."  Market  days  are  fixed  either  by  the 
terms  of  the  grant  which  creates  the  market  or 
by  length  of  usage ;  and  the  general  law  is  that 
a  change  of  the  day  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown  ivill  forfeit  the  right  to  hold  the  market. 
"A  market  right  is  a  franchise."  A  franchise 
is  a  royal  prerogative  and  is  one  of  those  yara 
regalia  which  the  king,  if  he  think  fit,  can  grant 
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to  a  subject.  No  English  subject  therefore  can 
hold  a  market  unless  he  can  show  a  grant  of 
this  monopoly  by  letters-patent  or  such  long 
enjoyment  of  the  right  that  it  will  be  presumed 
that  a  grant  was  made  to  him  at  an  early  period 
and  has  since  been  lost.  "The  right  to  levy 
toll  and  other  dues  "  is  not  a  necessary  incident 
of  a  market.  Free  markets  exist  in  many  places 
in  England,  as  for  instance  at  Chippenham  in 
Wiltshire.  The  right  to  keep  standard  weights 
and  measures,  to  hold  a  market  court,  and  to 
sentence  offenders  to  fine  or  pillory,  were  parts 
of  the  privileges  of  market-owners  in  the  past. 
Markets  are  seldom  held  less  frequently  than 
once  a  week  ;  fairs  are  seldom  held  more  fre- 
quently than  three  or  four  times  a  year.  It 
seems  tolerably  certain  that  in  origin  fairs  and 
markets  are  distinct.  The  fair  is  a  holiday  or 
"wake  "  or  festival  of  a  saint,  which  is  incident- 
tally  utilised  by  the  itinerant  trader  for  pur- 
poses of  gain.  The  name  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Latin /eria  (a  holiday),  and  a  fair  in 
Brittany  at  the  present  day  would  show  us 
with  tolerable  accuracy  what  an  English  fair 
was  before  the  Reformation.  A  market,  on  the 
other  hand,  comes  into  existence  for  the  express 
purposes  of  trade.  The  Latin  name  (nundiTue) 
shows  that  under  the  Romans  a  market  was 
usually  held  once  in  their  nine -day  week. 
From  these  considerations  we  can  understand 
why  we  find  in  England  what  are  called 
"pleasure  fairs,"  while  such  a  thing  as  a 
"pleasure  market"  is  unknown. 

Fairs. — Dealing  in  the  first  instance  with 
fairs,  it  would  appear  that  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  ownership  of  a  fair  was  not  a 
matter  of  great  value.  It  is  observed  in  an 
antiquarian  report  forming  the  first  volume 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  commission  of 
1887  that  "there  are  only  two  notices  of  fairs 
in  Domesday  Book,  namely,  the  mention  of  the 
third  part  of  a  fair  at  'Aspella'  in  Suffolk 
and  of  the  forwm  armuale  held  by  the  Earl  of 
Moretain  at  '  Matele '  in  Cornwall ; "  and  that 
"even  in  these  instances  there  is  no  estimate  of 
aimual  value,  as  is  usual  where  markets  are 
described." 

The  trade  of  England  developed  rapidly  after 
the  Norman  Conquest  and  under  the  Planta- 
genet  kings,  and  its  development  took  a  shape 
which  led  to  the  great  development  of  fairs  in 
the  direction  of  trade.  It  was  a  natural  result 
of  the  kingdom  of  England  and  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy being  in  the  same  hands  that  trade 
across  the  English  Channel  should  become 
larger,  and  in  Plantagenet  times  this  connection 
with  Europe  increased  still  further,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  extended  possessions  of  our  kings 
in  France,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  genius  for 
commerce  which  more  than  one  of  them  dis- 
played. For  such  a  foreign  trade,  at  a  time 
when  the  means  of  communication  were  imper- 
fect, the  system  of  fairs  was  a  godsend.     The 


fixed  dates  at  which  the  fairs  were  held  enabled 
the  merchant  or  dealer  to  arrange  his  circuit 
with  certainty  ;  and  thus,  at  a  fair,  merchandise 
would  be  found  which  was  necessarily  absent 
from  the  weekly  market ;  or,  as  the  late  Professor 
Rogers  expresses  it,  the  fair  was  "  a  market  in 
which  goods  which  could  not  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  town  market  would  be  procurable,  and 
in  which  there  would  be  a  wider  market  for 
ordinary  goods. ''  The  same  writer  gives  us  a 
picture  of  the  great  fair  of  Stourbridge  near 
Cambridge,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  with- 
out wonder  at  the  present  day.  The  day  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  fair  was  4th  September. 
On  8th  September  the  fair  was  opened  and 
lasted  for  three  weeks.  ' '  The  temporary  wooden 
buildings  were  commenced  by  custom  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,  24th  August,  and  the 
builders  of  these  houses  were  allowed  to  destroy 
corn  grown  on  the  spot  with  impunity  if  it  were 
not  cleared  before  that  time.  The  space  allotted 
to  the  fair,  about  half  a  square  mile,  was  divided 
into  streets  which  were  named  sometimes  by 
nations,  and  in  each  of  these  streets  some  special 
trade  was  carried  on,  the  principal  being  foreign 
spices  and  fruits,  ironmongery,  fish,  metal 
goods,  cloth,  wool,  leather,  and  latterly  books." 
At  this  fair,  as  we  learn,  there  would  be  found 
traders  from  the  Levant,  from  Genoa,  and  from 
Venice,  "war-horses  and  jennets  from  Spain, 
and  iron  from  Seville." 

For  securing  merchants  and  their  goods  from 
robbery  and  violence  we  find  that  from  the 
earliest  times  a  special  "peace "was  enforced 
which  in  course  of  time  came  to  afford  protection 
to  all  minor  offenders  who  could  find  sanctuary 
withia  the  limits  of  the  fair.  A  quotation 
from  the  Scottish  Zeges  QuattvMr  Bwgorv/m 
win  illustrate  this  practice. 

"This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  peace  of  fairs 
in  a  royal  burgh  on  the  hither  side  of  the  water 
of  Forth,  to  wit ;  That  from  the  time  when  the 
peace  of  the  fair  is  proclaimed,  no  man  be  taken 
nor  attached  vidthin  the  time  of  that  fair,  either 
in  coming  to  the  fair  or  in  passing  thence  or  in 
sojourning  in  the  fair  itself;  unless  he  has 
broken  the  peace  of  the  fair,  or  unless  he  be  an 
outlaw  of  the  Lord  King  or  the  King's  traitor, 
or  such  a  misdoer  as  the  peace  of  Holy  Church 
ought  not  to  save.  And  if  he  be  such  a 
misdoer,  or  have  broken  the  peace  of  the 
fair,  he  shall  be  attached  securely  until  the 
mort  of  that  fair,  and  there  he  shall  stand  for 
his  right,  and  justice  shall  be  done  in  the  matter 
whereof  he  has  been  charged." 

During  the  continuance  of  the  fair,  then,  the 
ordinary  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the 
place  were  ousted  of  their  jurisdiction  and  were 
replaced  by  the  officials  of  the  owners  of  the  fair. 
In  the  court  of  PiB-PowDBE(g'.'!).)  (piedspoudres) 
the  "dusty-feet"  or  travelling  dealers  found  a 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  There 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  lord  of  the  fair  thus 
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nsurpmg  the  position  of  the  ordinary  magis- 
trate ;  for  no  principle  is  more  iinnly  fixed  in 
old  English  law  than  the  doctrine  that  owner- 
ship of  land  carries  with  it  the  right  to  hold 
courts  of  justice  within  its  limits  ;  and  of  this 
doctrine  the  court  of  "pie-powder"  forms  a 
typical  illustration. 

The  legislation  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III. 
did  very  much  to  make  the  conduct  of  trade 
more  easy,  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of 
middlemen,  and  to  substitute  for  the  special 
privileges  and  usages  of  particular  districts  a 
general  system  of  trade  for  the  whole  country. 
Slight  reflection  will  show  that  the  more  secure 
and  definite  ordinary  commerce  becomes,  the 
less  are  periodical  fairs  required.  If  the  single 
trader  can  readily  go  through  the  country  from 
day  to  day,  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  cus- 
tomers to  come  together  at  stated  intervals  to 
meet  him.  The  development  of  the  craft-gilds 
operated  upon  the  fortunes  of  fairs  from  another 
side.  And  thus  they  have  long  ceased  in  Eng- 
land to  be  of  importance  for  trade  purposes. 
Pleasure  fairs  have  also  sunk  very  low.  An 
act  of  the  present  reign,  reciting  that  they  are 
often  the  cause  of  "grievous  immorality,"  gives 
power  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  abolish  any 
fair  with  the  consent  of  the  owner.  The 
country  would  probably  suffer  very  little  if  aU. 
purely  pleasure  fairs  were  done  away  with. 

Markets. — Markets,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
were  far  more  numerous  and  valuable  than  fairs 
during  the  period  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  century  which  followed  the  taking  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  was  a  period  of  remarkable 
development  in  town  life.  The  town -gilds, 
which  were  one  of  the  outcomes  of  this  develop- 
ment, had  for  their  business  "the  framing  and 
enforcing  a  sort  of  market  law — seeing  to  the 
weights  and  measures  in  use,  taking  measures 
for  securing  and  evidencing  by  their  trade-marks 
the  quality  of  goods  exported  from  the  town." 
The  town-gUd  was  in  many  cases  the  authority 
which  fixed  the  Assize  of  Bbead  and  Beee 
{q.v.),  that  is  to  say  "  the  sliding  scale  by  which 
theirvalues  were  adjusted  as  corn  varied  in  price." 

The  accession  of  Edward  I.  is  a  crucial  period 
in  the  history  of  markets.  Finding  that  during 
his  father's  reign  the  rich  nobles  had  in  many 
places  usurped  the  royal  rights  and  abused  them 
for  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  he  sent  commis- 
sioners throughout  the  country,  to  inquire  in 
every  "hundred"  of  each  shire  what  were  the 
king's  lands  and  the  king's  rights  there.  The 
results  of  this  remarkable  inquiry  were  recorded 
in  roUs  called  the  Httndred  Eolls  (g.u),  and 
of  these  rolls  those  which  relate  to  seven  of  the 
counties  still  survive.  They  show  by  their 
extraordinary  detaU  how  special  jurisdictions 
and  special  exemptions  were  spread  like  network 
over  the  country,  which  must  have  been  most 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  trade.  It  was 
these  varieties  of  local  usage,  and  the  abuses 


they  engendered,  which  Edward  I.  had  to  meet 
by  statutes  which  should  apply  to  the  whole 
realm.  Two  or  three  illustrations  may  show 
the  nature  of  the  evils  he  had  to  remedy  ;  their 
extent  may  be  appreciated  when  we  remember 
that  duricg  the  period  of  seventy-four  years, 
which  preceded  the  commencement  of  Edward's 
reign,  John  and  Henry  III.  had  made  grants 
of  about  1500  new  markets  and  fairs.  The 
first  instance  comes  from  the  county  of  Berk- 
shire, and  records  that  "the  burgesses  of 
Wallingford  were  not  accustomed  to  take  toll 
save  only  of  merchants,  but  now,  contrary  to 
their  ancient  franchise,  they  take  toll  of  the 
men  of  the  country  who  buy  com  and  other 
victuals  for  their  household  supplies."  In 
Derbyshire  "the  masters  of  the  hospital  of 
Yeveley  appropriate  and  attach  to  themselves 
men  of  the  royal  borough  of  Assheburn — where- 
by the  king  loses  toU  and  passage.  And  the 
same  masters  have  made  themselves  of  late  a 
seal  for  stamping  gallons  and  bushels  without 
warrant,  whereas  the  men  of  the  borough  used 
to  have  the  seal."  In  Devonshire  "the  jurors 
say  that  the  prior  of  Frompton  has  toU  in  his 
manor  of  Norham,  and  that  of  late  only,  and 
takes  toU  of  the  men  of  the  said  borough 
wrongfully,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  borough, 
by  what  warrant  they  know  not."  This  great 
survey,  or  inquisition,  was  followed  by  the 
series  of  trials  of  Quo  Warranto,  in  which  the 
king  tested  "by  what  warrant"  the  markets 
were  held  which  were  in  private  hands,  and 
enforced  uniformity  of  practice  as  a  condition 
of  continued  enjoyment  of  the  franchise. 

The  management  of  markets  in  Scotland  dur- 
ing this  period  took  a  different  course.  Large 
tracts  of  country  were  granted  by  the  crown  to 
various  towns  as  areas  within  which  the 
' '  burghs  "  should  have  the  monopoly  of  buying 
and  selling.  Thus  "the  royal  borough  of 
Eutherglen  had  by  charter  rights  of  taking 
toll  and  exclusive  dealing  over  the  district  where 
Glasgow  afterwards  rose." 

After  the  time  of  the  Edwards  grants  of  new 
markets  become  much  rarer.  The  decay  of  the 
manorial  system,  and  the  social  changes  in- 
dicated by  the  Statute  of  Labourers  and  the 
rising  of  the  villeins  give  a  sufiicient  explana- 
tion of  this  fact.  The  demand  for  grants  of 
letters-patent  for  new  markets  steadily  decreased 
during  succeeding  centuries,  until  the  following 
result  is  arrived  at,  as  recorded  in  the  final 
report  of  the  commission  of  1887  •  "Between 
the  years  1700  and  1846  we  have  in  England 
and  Wales,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis,  only 
twenty-four  markets  created  during  147  years  ; 
wMle  during  the  forty-six  years  of  this  present 
century  only  eleven  grants  have  been  made. 
Two  of  these  were  grants  of  markets  in  the 
metropolis  ;  three  extended  existing  rights ; 
and  in  three  of  the  remaining  instances  no 
markets    are   now   in   existence."     But   while 
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royal  grants  were  becoming  obsolete,  a  system 
was  springing  up  of  creating  new  markets  by 
private  acts  of  parliament,  by  special  local 
acts,  and  by  general  legislation. 

In  1847  the  "Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses 
Act "  for  the  first  time  codified  the  "  proyisions 
usually  contained  in  acts  of  parliament  author- 
ising the  construction  or  regulation  of  markets 
and  fairs."  But  the  provisions  of  this  act  only 
apply  to  markets  created  by  act  of  parliament 
after  the  year  1847,  and  thus  the  scope  of  a 
very  useful  act  was  much  limited. 

The  Public  Health  Act  of  1876  for  the 
first  time  gave  urban  sanitary  authorities — i.e. 
boroughs,  improvement  act  districts,  and 
local  government  districts,  conditional  powers 
to  establish  markets.  Under  this  act  local 
authorities  may  estabhsh  markets  if  they  do 
not  Interfere  with  markets  already  existing  ; 
may  acquire  existing  markets  by  purchase  or 
lease  ;  may  provide  buildings  for  the  convenient 
use  of  the  market ;  may  make  bye-laws  for  their 
regulation  ;  and  take  rents  and  tolls  for  their 
use.  For  carrying  out  these  objects  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  local  government  board  must  be 
obtained  by  the  local  authority. 

There  appear  to  be  at  the  present  day  some 
769  markets  in  England  and  Wales,  exclusive 
of  the  metropolis.  Of  these  2  6 1  are  in  boroughs, 
266  in  other  urban  districts,  and  242  in  rural 
sanitary  districts.  Of  the  markets  held  in  the 
boroughs,  216  out  of  261  belong  to  the  local 
authority,  of  the  markets  recorded  in  rural 
sanitary  districts,  142  out  of  242  belong  to 
private  persons,  18  to  trading  companies,  24  to 
bodies  of  persons  other  than  trading  companies, 
and  8  only  to  local  authorities,  while  in  10 
instances  the  market  rights  are  questionable, 
and  in  no  fewer  than  40  instances  the  markets 
are  not  held.  Thus,  speaking  broadly,  large 
markets  are  now  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities 
and  small  markets  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons.  Under  the  existing  law  local  authori- 
ties have  no  compulsory  powers  of  purchasing 
markets  within  their  districts  which  are  in 
private  hands.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how 
far  markets  are  remunerative  at  the  present 
day.  A  selection  of  40  markets  made  in  the 
final  report  of  the  commission  of  1887  shows 
that  on  a  capital  expenditure  of  over  two  and  a 
half  millions,  a  return  is  made  of  very  nearly 
6  per  cent  in  tolls  and  other  incomings.  The 
nine  markets  belonging  to  the  corporation  of 
London  on  an  expenditure  of  over  3  millions 
obtain  a  revenue  of  nearly  4  per  cent. 

The  accommodation  provided  by  private 
market  owners  is  often  merely  an  open  space, 
or  open  street.  There  are  still  many  cattle 
markets  in  England  which  are  held  in  the 
streets.  Many  private  owners  lease  their 
markets  to  persons  who  make  a  business  of 
taking  tolls  on  hire  and  making  a  living  out  of 
the  difference  between  the  rent  they  pay  and 


the  tolls  they  collect.  In  the  south  of  England 
even  local  authorities  are  found  to  lease  their 
markets  in  this  way.  Markets  are  a  decaying 
institution  in  the  south  of  England,  but  flourish 
in  the  northern  counties. 

The  majority  of  the  commissioners  of  the  1887 
commission  recommended  the  abolition  of  market 
monopolies  upon  payment  of  compensation.  A 
strong  minority  preferred  the  compulsory  trans- 
fer of  aU  markets  to  local  authorities. 

(See  further  Mediaeval  Fairs  on  the 
Continent.) 

[First  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Market 
Rights  and  ToUs  by  Mr.  Charles  Elton,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe. — Final  Report  oftlie 
Royal    Commission.  —  Cunningham,    Qroioth    of 
JBnglish  Industry  and  Commerce. — Thorold  Eogers, 
A  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  Mngland. 
— Sir  F.  Palgrave,  The  Merchant  and  the  Friar. ^ 
FAJARDO  or  FAXARDO,  Count  Diego  de 
Saavedka   Faxardo  (1584-1648),  knight  of 
the  Order  of  St.  James,  Spanish  historian  and 
political  philosopher,  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family  of  Murcia,  being  the  son  of  Peter  de 
Saavedra  and   Fabiana  Faxardo.      He   became 
doctor  of  laws  ia  the  university  of  Salamanca, 
and  in   1606,  as   secretary  of  the  viceroy  of 
Naples,  Cardinal  Gaspar  Borgia,  commenced  a 
distinguished  career  in  foreign  diplomacy,  which 
involved  a  residence   of  thirty -four  years  in 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.     He  died  at 
Madrid,  a  member  of  the  council  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Indies.     His  works  were  widely 
read,  not  only  in  their  original  tongue,  but  also 
in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  English  transla- 
tions,   but    neither    these,    nor    any   Spanish 
edition    subsequent    to    the   first,    have    the 
reputation  of  being  faithful  reproductions  of 
the  original.     The  English  translation  of  his 
most  important  work,  Idea  de   wn  Prinaipe, 
published  by  Sir  J.  A.  Astry  in  1700  under 
the  title  of  The  Royal  Folitiaian,  is  from  the 
fourth  edition  (Valencia,  1660).     In  this  book, 
"under  the  awkward  arrangement  of  a  hundred 
ingenious  emblems,  with  mottoes  that  are  gener- 
ally well-chosen  and  pointed,  he  has  given  a 
hundred  essays  on  the  education  of  a  prince ; 
his  relations  with  his  ministers  and  subjects, 
his  duties  as  the  head  of  a  state  in  its  internal 
and  external  relations,  and  his  duties  to  himself 
in  old  age  and  in  preparation  for  death  "  (Tick- 
uor's  History  of  Spanish  Literatwe,  iii.  21 5, 21 6). 
Idea  de  un  Principe  politico  cristiano,  repre- 
sentada  in  den  empresas,  Mtinster,  1640,  in  4to. 

See  also  Obras  politicas  y  historicas,  of  Faxardo. 
Antwerp,  1677-78  and  Madrid,  1789-90.  c.  A.  p. 

Faxardo  represented  PhiHp  IV.  of  Spain  at 
the  Congress  of  Miinster,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1648. 

His  Idea  de  wn  Principe  politico  Cristiano 
(Idea  of  a  Wise  and  Christian  Prince),  written 
in  his  leisure  moments  during  his  German 
embassies,  and  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Royal  of 
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Spain,  is  full  of  sound  and  judicious  counsel  on 
all  matters  of  state,  but  rather  oddly  diyided 
under  one  hundred  mottoes  or  empresas.  The 
author's  reflections  on  economic  questions  are 
mostly  to  be  found  under  the  empresas  LXVI., 
LXVII.,  and  LXIX.  He  advocates  exemption 
from  taxation  for  all  goods  of  first  necessity 
consumed  by  the  labouring  classes,  and  holds 
agriculture  to  be  the  principal  wealth  of  a 
eountiy  and  the  richest  mine  it  can  possess. 
The  cost  of  coinage  is  the  only  item  that  should 
be  added  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  money. 
Fajardo,  however,  shares  the  opinion  prevailing 
in  his  time  that  export  duties  are  always  borne 
by  the  foreign  pm'chaser. 

Frequently  printed  and  reprinted,  the  Idea  de 
un  Principe  politico  cristiano  was  translated  into 
Italian  (Venice,  1648),  into  French  (Paris,  1668), 
and  anonymously  in  Latin  under  the  title  of 
Synibola  Christiana  politica  (Brussels,  1649).  It 
is  included  in  Rivadeneyra's  Biblioteca  de  Autores 
Espa^oles  (Madrid,  1853,  vol.  xxv.)  e.  ca. 

FALDAGE  originally  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  as  faldsoke,  viz.  the  right  of  a  feudal 
lord  to  compel  his  tenants  to  fold  their  sheep 
at  night  in  his  fold  on  his  demesne  lands,  so 
that  his  lands  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
manure.  The  term,  however,  afterwards  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  money  payment  for  which 
tenants  generally  commuted  this  service. 

[Cowell,  Interpreter  of  Words  and  Terms, 
Loudon,  1701. — Ducange,  Olossarium  Mediae  et 
Infimce  Latinitatis,  Paris,  1733. — Martin,  Record 
Interpreter,  London,  1892.]  a.  h. 

FALD-SILVEK.  A  customary  manorial  pay- 
ment on  sheep  (see  Faldage)  ;  Vinogradofl'  (  Vil- 
lainage in  England,  p.  291)  considers  it  an 
original,  not  a  commuted  payment.     B.  G.  P. 

FALLACIES  may  be  defined  as  "apparent 
evidence  which  is  not  real  evidence"  (Mill, 
Logic,  bk.  v.  ch.  i.  §  1).  Logicians  from  Aris- 
totle downwards  have  made  it  their  business  to 
class  and  label  fallacies.  The  species  termed  by 
the  schoolmen  a  dicto  secvmdv/m  quid  ad  dictum, 
simplidter  comprehends  many  of  the  bad  argu- 
ments in  political  economy  ;  if  with  Mill  we 
include  under  this  head  all  cases  "where  a 
principle  true  in  the  abstract,  that  is  all  modi- 
fying causes  being  supposed  absent,  is  reasoned 
on  as  if  it  were  true  absolutely"  (see  Doo- 
tbinaiee).  a  signal  instance  is  the  omission 
of  the  condition  of  time.  It  is  not  true  that 
prices,  profits,  wages,  etc.  "always  find,"  but 
that  they  "are  always  finding"  their  level 
(MUl,  loc.  cit.)  Mill  places  under  this  head 
several  economical  errors  which  might  also  be 
referred  to  the  fallacy  of  composition  and  divi- 
sion, that  is  using  a  term  collectively  in  one 
part  of  an  argument  and  distributively  in 
another.  This  sort  of  confusion  aflfects  many 
of  the  popular  errors  which  economic  science 
has  dispelled.  Thus,  at  the  root  of  the  mer- 
cantile theory  lies  the  fallacy  that  an  increase 
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of  money  is  good  for  the  community,  because 
it  is  good  for  the  individual.  The  Inflation 
school  of  currency  commit  the  same  mistake. 
Many  popular  fallacies  relating  to  wages  fall 
under  the  same  head.  The  notion  of  "making 
work  "  by  breaking  things  is  plausible  only  as 
long  as  attention  is  confimed  to  the  interest  of 
the  particular  man  who  may  thus  obtain  a  job. 
Prof.  Marshall  well  observes  of  an  argument  in 
favour  of  short  hours  of  work  :  "It  rests  on  the 
fallacy  that  all  trades  wUl  gain  by  the  general 
adoption  of  a  mode  of  action  which  has  been 
proved  to  enable  one  trade  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  gain  at  the  expense  of  others " 
{Principles  of  Economics,  p.  734).  A  similar 
fallacy  aflects  some  of  the  arguments  which  are 
used  in  defence  of  trades  unions  (Caimes, 
Leading  Principles).  Prof.  Marshall's  words 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  prejudices  which 
maintain  protection.  Kor  are  free-traders  free 
from  the  fallacy  of  composition  and  division, 
when  they  ignore  the  distinction  between  the 
interest  of  any  particular  nation  and  of  all 
nations  collectively.  List  maintains  that  Adam 
Smith  has  only  proved  free-trade  to  be  advan- 
tageous in  the  latter  sense.  Another  fallacy 
often  exemplified  in  economic  arguments  is 
ign/yratio  elenchi,  not  understanding  the  thesis 
which  you  controvert.  Refuting  the  Malthus- 
ian  theory  by  showing  that  in  fact  population 
has  not  outstripped  subsistence  is  an  instance 
of  this  fallacy  (MUl,  loc.  cit.)  It  would  be 
possible  to  include  other  economic  fallacies 
under  other  scholastic  headings.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  minute  chart,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  paths  of  error  is  of  much  practical  use. 
What  is  required  is  rather  a  broad  indication 
which,  occurring  in  the  course  of  one's  reason- 
ing, may  prevent  taking  a  wrong  step.  As  a 
danger-signal  of  this  sort  may  be  oifered  the 
warning  that  in  political  economy  a  great  many 
mistakes  have  arisen  from  treating,  as  fixed, 
quantities  which  are  variable.  Thus  De 
QniNCET  (q.v.)  misses  the  true  theory  of  value 
by  assuming  that  the  demand  for  a  commodity 
is  a  fixed  quantity  independent  of  its  price. 
A  predetermined  fund  for  purchasing  commodi- 
ties, is  hardly  less  tenable  than  a  similarly- 
fixed  wage-fund.  The  "iron  law"  that  wages 
tend  to  sink  to  the  point  of  bare  subsistence  is 
an  instance  of  the  same  fallacy  which  has 
probably  affected  every  theory  of  distribution 
down  to  recent  times.  It  is  well  shown  by  Prof. 
Marshall  that  the  different  economic  factors 
"  mutually  determine  one  another  "  (PriTwiples, 
bk.  vii.  oh.  ii.).  Some  theories  about  the  rent 
of  ability  become  insignificant  when  it  is  re- 
flected that  the  margin  from  which,  as  base 
line,  the  surplus  remuneration  of  any  calling  is 
measured,  is  itself  a  variable  depending  on  that 
remuneration  (trf.  stt6  Boce  "  Quasi-Eent ").  In 
economics  "  all  things,"  or  at  least  most  things, 
"are  in  flux." 
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[Effective  refutations  of  economic  fallacies  are 
given  by  Bastiat  {q.v.).  Benttam's  Fallacies  may 
also  be  referred  to.  Of  the  writers  on  logic  who 
have  treated  of  fallacies  Mill  and  Whately  are 
particularly  suggestive.]  F.  T.  E. 

FALLATI,  Johannes  (1809-1855),  German 
statistician  and  economist,  was  born  at  Hamburg, 
where  his  father,  originally  of  Rovigo  (Venetia), 
was  a  merchant.  Educated  at  Tubingen  and 
Heidelberg,  he  was  appointed  in  1838  professor 
of  political  history  and  statistics  at  the  former 
university.  In  1839  he  travelled  in  England, 
inquiring  into  English  statistical  societies  and 
other  institutions.  In  1848  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Wiirtemberg  parliament,  and 
imder-seeretary  for  commerce  in  the  short-lived 
Frankfurt  imperial  assembly,  1848,  1849.  On 
its  dissolution  he  returned  to  an  academic 
career,  becoming  in  1850  university  librarian 
at  Tiibingen.  From  1844  to  1855,  the  date  of 
his  death,  he  was  joint-editor  of  the  quarterly 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesammte  Staatswissetischaft. 
Dm-ing  his  brief  political  career  FaUati  planned 
and  embodied  legislative  organisation  in  four 
directions,  viz.  the  imperial  consulate,  inland 
navigation,  marine  measurement,  and — his  most 
cherished  idea — an  imperial  statistical  bureau. 
He  also  prosecuted  inquiry  in  the  question  of 
emigration.  To  a  winning  personality  and 
many-sided  culture  he  united  clear  and  practical 
method. 

Works,  economic  and  statistical : — Die  statistis- 
chen  Vereine  der  Engliinder,  Tubingen,  1840. — 
Ueber  die  sogenannte  materielle  Tendenz  der 
Gegemoart,  Tiibiagen,  1842. — Binleitung  in  die 
Wissenschaft  der  Statistik,  Tiibingen,  1843. 

In  the  Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift,  "  Ueber  die 
Haupterscheinungsformen  der  Sucht,  schnell  und 
milhelos  reich  zu  werden,  im  Gegensatze  des  Mittel- 
alters  und  der  neueren  Zeit,"  1840.      3tes  Heft. 

In  the  Zeitschrift  f.  Staatsw. :  on  Social  Origins, 
i.  (1844)  ;  on  Association  as  a  Moral  Force,  i. 
(1844) ;  on  English  Working  Men's  Clubs  and 
Institutes ;  on  Free  Trade  in  Land ;  and  on 
German  Blue  Books,  ii.  (1845) ;  on  Agriculture 
and  Technology  at  the  Congresses  of  Italian 
Scientists,  iii.  iv.  (1846-47) ;  on  Progress  in 
Practical  Statistics  ;  and  on  modes  of  Statistical 
Inquiry  in  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  iii.  ;  on 
Dearth  and  Famine  Policy  in  Belgium  ;  Belgian 
Excise  ;  Belgian  Census  ;  Statistics  in  Sicily,  Den- 
mark, and  Schleswig-Holstein  ;  and  Socialism  and 
Communism,  iv.  ;  on  Statistics  at  the  Liibeck 
Germanist  (Philoteuton)  Conference,  v.  (1848) ;  on 
the  Evolution  of  Law  in  Savage  and  Barbarous 
Tribes  ;  a  proposed  Inland  Navigation  Law  ;  and 
Administrative  Statistics  in  Germany,  vii.  (1850) ; 
on  Trade  Combinations  in  France,  viii.  (1851)  ; 
on  Statistics  of  Area  and  Population  in  British 
India  ;  and  Administrative  Statistics  in  Norway, 
ix.  (1852)  ;  on  the  Statistical  Congress  at  Brussels, 
ix.  (1853).  c.  A.  F. 

FALSA  DEMONSTEATIO  NON  NOCET. 
A  wrong  description  in  a  wiU  of  an  heir  or 
legatee  does  not  invalidate  a  disposition  if  there 


is  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person 
whom  the  testator  had  in  his  mind.  (Inst.  2, 
20,  30  ;  Dig.  28,  5,  49,  3.)  '    E.  A.  w. 

FAMILISTilRE,  the  name  given  by  Godin 
(q.v.)  to  the  settlement  which  he  founded  at 
Guise,  Aisne,  France,  in  1846.  The  word  is 
reminiscent  of  the  PhaloMstire  of  Fotjeibe,  by 
whom  Godin  was  much  influenced. 

The  Familistire  is  now  a  co-operative  joint- 
stock  company,  possessing  iron  works  as  weU 
at  Guise  as  at  Laeken  in  Belgium.  A  full 
description  of  it  has  already  been  given  under 
the  title  Cit:^  Ouvei4:iie,  supra.  An  excellent 
and  authoritative  account,  with  maps,  charts, 
and  details  respecting  the  nature,  organisation, 
and  march  of  the  society,  is  Le  Familistire  de 
Guise,  Association  du  Capital  et  dv,  Travail,  et 
son  fondatcwr,  J.  B.  A.  Godin.  Aude  faite 
au  nom  de  la  SociM  du  Familistire  de  Guise, 
Dequenne  et  Oie.,  par  F.  Bernardot,  Menibre  du 
Conseil  de  Gerance,  Guise,  1889. 

[Godin,  Solutions  Sociales.  —  Urbain  Guerin, 
Monographic  de  V  Usine  et  du  Familistere  de  Guise, 
1885. — Les  Ouvriers  des  deux  Mondes,  1892. — 
E.  V.  Neale,  Associated  Homes,  1880.— E.  0. 
Greening,  Co-op.  Traveller  Abroad,  1888.]  H.  H. 

FAMILY  BUDGET,  the  balance  sheet  of 
receipts  and  expenses  of  a  family.  Such  a 
record  is  of  prime  importance  in  studying  the 
consumption  of  wealth.  It  shows  directly  the 
standard  of  comfort  and  the  real  wages  of  the 
industrial  classes,  and  is  particularly  useful  in 
estimating  the  incidence  of  taxation,  construct- 
ing weighted  index  numbers,  and  judging  the 
various  effects  of  movements  of  prices.  It  also 
brings  to  light  subsidiary  sources  of  income, 
where  these  exist,  and  generally  lays  bare  to 
the  eye  of  the  statistician  the  whole  economic 
life  of  the  family  concerned.  The  budget 
should,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  cover  a 
whole  year,  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
effect  of  disturbances  due  to  the  influence  of 
climate  and  season,  and  to  include  clothing 
and  other  expenses  which  do  not  often  recur. 
Budgets  were  compiled  by  writers  like  David 
Davies  and  Sir  E.  Eden  in  the  last  century, 
but  their  modern  history  dates  from  1855,  when 
important  works  were  published  by  DucpiiTiAUX 
and  Le  Play.  The  last-named  writer  (see  Le 
Plat)  devoted  his  life  to  the  collection  of  budgets  ( 
and  founded  in  1856  the  SociM  Internationale 
d'Fconomie  Sociale  at  Paris,  which  stUl  carries 
the  work  on.  Among  recent  writers  on  the 
subject  may  be  mentioned  Sargant,  Dudley 
Baxter,  L.  Levi,  Engel,  Ballin,  Schnapper-Amdt, 
GrUber,  Cheysson,  IT.  Guerin,  Hector  Denis,  Y. 
Brants,  L.  Bodio,  .the  Countess  Pasolini,  Lan- 
dolt,  etc.  Budgets  are  now  frequently  found  in 
official  publications  (e.g.  Consular  Reports,  Blue- 
Books,  Reports  of  American  Labour  Bureaus). 
The  subject  has  also  received  attention  from 
the  International  Institute  of  Statistics,  whose 
Bulletins  should  be  consulted. 
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[See  especially  P.  le  Play,  Les  Ouvriers  Euro- 
pSens,  Paris,  1855. — Les  Oum-iers  des  deuz  Mondes 
and  La  Reforme  Sociale,  published  periodically 
at  Paris. — La  Science,  SodoLe,  Paris. — Sixth  and 
Seventh  Reports  of  Commissioner  of  Laiour, 
Washington,  1891. — Les  Budgets  Compares  des 
Cent  Monographies  de  FamiIZe  par  Cheysson  et 
Toque,  Eome,  1890. — Labour  Statistics.  Returns 
of  Expenditure  by  Working  Men,  London,  1889,  c. 
^%%\.—J(mrrMl,  Royal  Stat.  Sac,  June  1893.] 

H.  H. 

FAMILY,  Joint  (see  Joint  Family). 

FAMIKE. 

Economic  Study  of,  p.  19 ;  Social  Conditions  Predis- 
posing to,  p.  19 ;  Price  of  Corn  as  a  Symptom  of,  p. 
21 ;  Natural  Bemedies,  p.  22 ;  Remedial  Action  by  the 
State,  p.  22. 

Families  constitute  for  the  econoinist  a 
study  in  what  may  be  called  the  pathology 
of  wants,  and  their  satisfaction  ;  in  them  he 
sees  the  conditions  of  some  of  the  greater 
deviations  from  that  average  capacity  on  the 
part  of  production  and  purveyance  to  meet 
consumption,  in  which  economic  equilibrium 
consists.  Under  certain  conditions  these  devia- 
tions find  to  some  extent  an  indes  in  the 
fluctuations  of  price,  and  hence  famine,  or 
scarcity  of  food,  the  term  being  extended  only 
by  analogy  to  other  kinds  of  scarcity  (see 
Cotton  Famine),  has  at  times  been  used  inter- 
changeably with,  dearth  (dear-ih), — the  latter 
word  giving  in  terms  of  price  that  which  scarcity 
expresses  under  the  aspect  of  supply  and  famine 
under  that  of  felt  want  or  demand.  It  is 
more  usual,  however,  to  apply  the  several  names 
to  denote  different  degrees  in  this  kind  of 
economic  disturbance.  Thorold  Rogeks,  for 
example,  limited  dearth  to  mean  a  famine  in 
which  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  only 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  reserving  scarcity  for 
those  famines  in  which  the  increase  extends  to 
over  twice  the  average  price  {J'odustrial  and 
Commercial  Hist,  of  England,  p.  59). 

A  disproportionate  intensity  of  demand  for 
the  more  important  kinds  of  food  in  general,  as 
compared  with  the  supply,  is  here  measured  in 
one  kind  in  particular, — the  kind  which  has 
constituted  the  staple  food  of  all  classes  of 
English  people  for  a  good  many  centuries.  For 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  a  more  comprehen- 
sive measure  by  means  of  corn  averages  would 
be  required  ;  for  Ireland  and  some  parts  of 
Europe  it  would  be  necessary  to  include  potatoes 
in  the  computation ;  and  for  some  Asiatic 
countries  the  price  of  rice  would  afford  a  truer 
index  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  famine. 

Social  Conditions  Predisposing  to  Famine. — 
As  M.  A.  Legoyt  has  said  :  in  France /sTOimes 
have  gradually  been  replaced  by  disettes,  and 
to-day  only  chertis  are  known. 

The  causes  of  present  immunity  from  famine 
in  some  countries  must  be  sought,  not  in  nulder 


seasons,  nor  altogether  in  that  wars  are  fewer 
and  less  barbarous,  but  in  the  removal  of  many 
circumstances  which  enhanced  the  effects  of 
bad  seasons,  of  wars,  and  other  positive  checks 
to  life.  It  is  true  that  modern  civilisation 
tends  to  develop  certain  predisposing  condi- 
tions in  the  growth  of  cities  and  the  exten- 
sion of  international  division  of  labour  ;  but 
through  the  progress  of  economic  organisation, 
famine,  if  it  be  still  a  possible  disaster,  is 
rendered  infinitely  less  probable.  In  past  ages 
long  immunity  from  famine  rarely  happened  in 
Europe.  The  producer  of  com  was  hampered 
by  his  own  rudimentary  methods  of  agriculture, 
by  game-laws,  and  often  by  heavy  taxation,  by 
foreign  military  service  or  civil  strife.  The 
merchant  was  impeded  by  undeveloped  com- 
munication and  transport,  by  irregularity  in 
international  trade,  and  by  a  system  of  state- 
restriction  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  The 
latter  was  much  in  ignorance  as  to  the  state  of 
thegeneral  food-supply, — eitherwas,  orimagined 
himself  to  be,  the  victim  of  the  merchant's 
engrossing  and  withholding  his  food,  and  was 
prone  to  panic.  Money  was  scarce  ;  the 
machinery  of  credit  undeveloped  ;  the  money- 
lender oppressive.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  introduction  of  one  of  the  exciting  causes 
of  famine — sterile  seasons,  war,  vermin,  or 
pestilence — would  be  far  more  quickly  and  more 
intensely  felt  than  at  a  stage  of  more  advanced 
civilisation. 

TooKE  expressed  his  amazement  that  parlia- 
mentary and  other  inquiries  into  the  high  and 
low  prices  between  1793  and  1815  did  not 
assign  as  the  principal  cause  the  varying 
character  of  the  seasons  {Hist.  Prices,  I.  iii. 
§  5).  Adam  Smith  was  convinced  that  noth- 
ing but  the  waste  of  war  and  the  fault  of  the 
seasons — especially  the  latter — had  ever 
created  a  dearth,  the  violence  of  well-intentioned 
governments  however  converting  dearth  into 
{ajniae  {Wealth  of  Nations,  TV.  v.). 

To  the  English  economist  the  narrow  margin 
of  surplus  corn  in  the  home  supply,  prior  to 
regular  importation  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  regulated  storage  of  grain,  made 
an  absolute  deficiency  of  corn  a  matter  of  more 
than  hypothetical  interest. 

England  seldom  had  a  surplus  of  three  months' 
provision  (Davenant  reckoned  it  in  his  time  at  four 
to  iive  months'  stock)  at  the  new  harvest.  While 
the  national  food  supply  stood  foremost  among 
political  questions,  economic  opinion  was  divided 
on  the  crucial  point  as  to  the  effective  power  of 
either  a  free  or  a  regulated  trade  to  induce,  pre- 
vent, or  remedy  famine. 

French  economists  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
concerned  directly  with  a  country  of  greater  area 
and  fertility,  were  more  disposed  to  see  in  famines 
the  result  of  merely  partial  deficiencies  in  crops 
in  which  collectively  there  was  never  a  deficit. 
France  commanded,  even  with  an  ordinary  yield, 
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an  overflowing  abundance  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence,^ and  was  both  self-sufficing  and  tlie  feeder  of 
her  neighbours.  A  good  harvest  meant  a  store 
sufficient  for  three  years  (cp.  the  allusions  to 
Boisguilbert,  Vauban,  Richelieu,  De  Boislisle, 
Delamare,  and  Herbert,  in  BioUay,  Etudes  Scono- 
miques  sur  le  18me  Steele,  1885).  The  years  of 
famine  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries — there 
were  forty-one  in  all — were  imputed  to  commercial 
speculation,  to  "the  malice  of  some  merchants 
and  regrators  "  (Delamare,  pp.  1007  ;  954  ;  707), 
to  the  stupidity  and  brutality  of  the  people 
(Boisguilbert,  vi.),  to  changes  in  currency  and 
disordered  finances  (Forbonuais,  Recherches  et 
eonsiderations  sii/r  les  finances,  ii.),  to  the  intrigues 
of  officials  (Saint-Simon,  Memoires,  ed.  Cheruel, 
V.  p.  332),  then  to  those  of  ministers,  finally  to 
those  of  the  king  (BioUay,  p.  11),  and,  byTurgot, 
to  the  restrictions  on  inland  trade  {Lettres  sur  les 
grains,  pp.  27,  109).  Necker  was  slightly  more 
cautious  : — ^e  sgais  Men  qu*un  vicide  r§el  n'existe 
presque  jamais,  etc.  {Sur  la  l^islation  et  le  com- 
merce des  grains,  i.  xiii.).^  And  Colbert,  a  century 
earlier,  by  frequently  keeping  himself  informed  as 
to  local  harvests,  was  constrained  to  admit  that 
the  great  disorder  in  the  finances  was  due  quite 
as  much  to  the  general  sterility,  involving  "an 
infinity  of  scarcity  and  need,"  which  had  prevailed 
in  France  since  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  (1610- 
1662),  as  to  official  abuses  and  the  exhaustion 
from  long  wars  (Colbert,  Lettres,  etc.,  ed. 
CUment,  ii.  5,  8, 10,  19,  etc.).  Yet  in  much  more 
recent  times  Cherbuliez  took  as  the  starting-point 
of  his  arguments  against  the  interference  of  the 
state  in  the  corn-trade  the  hypothesis  of  an 
actually  adequate  supply  {d'un  approvisionnement 
reellement  sujisant)  {Diet,  de  VEcon.  politique,  s.v. 
"Disette"). 

It  is  contended  that  India  is  self-sufficing 
taken  as  a  whole  (Walford),  and  that  her  great 
famines,  which  are  always  partial,  are,  if  not 
wholly  preventible,  certainly  in  great  measure  to 
be  palliated  and  kept  within  the  limits  of  a  mere 
dearth.  The  chief  predisposing  conditions  are 
local  density  of  population,  in  conjunction  with 
anti-migratory  instincts,  disafforestation  (till  the 
middle  of  this  century),  (see  Forests),  rigidity  in 
taxation  of  land,  absence  of  diversity  of  industry, 
92  per  cent  of  the  population  being  engaged  in 
agriculture,  insufficient  irrigation  and  imperfectly 
developed  means  of  transport.  Storage  of  surplus 
grain  in  pits  is  largely  practised  both  by  cultiva- 
tors and  by  merchants,  so  that  the  crops  of  one 
year  are  never  the  only  resource. 

Famines,  however,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  bear 
this  generic  likeness  to  son'ow,  that  they  come  not 
single  spies  but  in  battalions.  The  seven  lean 
kine  which  came  up  out  of  a  seven  times  shrunken 
Nile  have  replicas  in  every  history.  The  great 
famines  in  India  have  usually  been  the  result  of 
drought  continued  over  two  or  three  years.  The 
record  of  French  famines  exhibits,  besides  shorter 
periods,  series  of  bad  harvests  as  follows  : — 

1  In  the  famine  1528-3i,  owing  to  heat  and  vermin, 
the  harvest  barely  furnished  enough  grain  for  sowing 
(Delamare ;  cp.  Legoyt). 

3  He  would  not  admit  that  restrictions  had  ever 
occasioned  disette  or  cherts,  ii.  cp.  vi. 


1043-49 
1138-44 
1338-47 
1415-19 
1430-39 


1475-77 
1528-34 
1572-74 
1625-31 
1660-63 


1692-94 
1708-10 
1788-95 
1811-13 
(Legoyt). 


The  law  of  the  recurrence  of  famines  has  occupied 
economists  intermittently  from  Petty  downward, 
but  first  took  shape  as  an  inchoate  scientific 
hypothesis  in  the  researches  made  by  Hyde  Clarke 
and  Jevons.    {Investigations  in  Cwrreney,  vi.  -viii. ). 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  a  famine  ever  ensued  in  Europe  in  mediaeval 
or  modern  times  solely  from  what  have  here  been 
called  predisposing  conditions.  The  only  doubtful 
cases  in  English  history  seem  to  be  (1)  the  famine 
of  1124,  spoken  of  by  Simeon  of  Durham  as  magna 
per  Angliam  fames,  when  the  dead  lay  about  un- 
buried  in  city,  village,  and  cross-road,  and  to  which 
Penkethman  assigns  as  the  immediate  cause, 
the  dearth  occasioned  "  by  means  of  changing  the 
aoinei"  {ArtacMhos,  1765);  (2)  the  "great  penury" 
of  1 248,  "by  reason  of  embasing  the  coin. "  There 
was  peace  in  the  former  year,  civil  war  in  the  latter ; 
no  mention  is  made  of  failui'e  of  crops,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  at  least  deficient. 

However  necessary  a  physical  or  social  dis- 
turbance of  abnormal  intensity  be  to  bring  about 
strain  and  distress  amounting  to  a,  famine,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  men  have  in  many  instances 
so  shaped  their  physical  and  social  environment, 
"either  by  blundering,  by  intention,  or  even  by 
the  zeal  of  them  who  govern  "  (Bandini),  as  to  go 
far  to  bring  themselves  within  hailing  distance  of 
hunger.  Earlier  generations  are  liable  to  render 
the  land  they  live  in  worse  adapted  for  the  require- 
ments of  their  successors  by  exhausting  its  resources 
(Sidgwick,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  i.  iv. ). 
William  Rufus  is  said  to  have  taxed  the  land 
so  heavily  that  agriculture  was  discouraged  and 
famines  ensued.  There  were  four  in  his  short 
reign  (Walford).  The  Taille  {q.v.)  crushed  the 
French  peasant,  whilst  the  noble  was  exempted. 
Rome,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  mined 
Italian  agriculture  to  indulge  itself  in  cheap  bread 
(Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.  394-395  ;  Galiani, 
Dialogues  sv/r  le  commerce  des  blis).  In  1295  and 
again  in  1390  the  export  of  wool  was  checked 
through  our  anxiety  to  secure  coin  at  staple  towns ; 
the  slender  capital  of  the  period  was  not  "  turned  " 
and  men  famished  (Penkethman ;  Knyghton). 
Fearful  that  corn  might  be  exported  in  the  famine 
of  1438-39,  the  government  refused  to  take  the 
more  positive  remedy  of  relaxing  the  restraints  on 
inland  water-carriage.  Commerce,  it  is  true, 
"recognising  neither  king  nor  country,"  will  go 
on  exporting  grain,  while  the  people  are  famish- 
ing, as  in  England,  1586,  1595,  and  1709  (see 
speeches  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Anne) ;  and 
Parliamentary  Hist.,  vi.  802)  ;  Tudor  kings,  by 
issuing  base  money,  have  made  famine  "endemic" 
(Th.  Rogers) ;  and  under  a  republic  depreciated 
assignats  may  intimidate  the  farmer  from  bringing 
com  to  a  hungry  town  (Thiers,  Hist,  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, iii.  93,  etc. ).  Neglect  of  reservoirs  have  been 
a  potent  factor  in  enabling  a  scarcity  of  crops  to 
dissolve  Ceylon  villages.  Over-population  may,  as 
in  the  great  Irish  famine,  be  suffered  to  precipi- 
tate unchecked  the  action  of  the  law  of  diminish- 
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ing  returns  (Cairnes,  Fragments  on  Ireland).  Tlie 
result  of  a  relatively  rigid  law  assessing  wages,  and 
a  relatively  elastic  assize  of  bread,  "  necessarily 
brought  want  and  starvation  to  the  labourers " 
when  com  gi-ew  suddenly  dear  (Denton,  England 
in  the  15th  century,  p.  96).  Dependence  on  a 
staple  commodity  is  in  itself  a  risk.  And 
ignorance  generally,  rendering  man  weak  in 
wielding  natural  forces,  strong  in  hatred  of  his 
neighbour  and  superstitious  as  to  cause  and  remedy, 
is  a  predisposing  condition  implied  in  all  the  rest, 
constituting  at  times  well-nigh  an  efficient  and 
sufficient  cause  of  famine  (cp.  Hazzi,  p.  15  ;  Leland, 
Etruscan  Roman  Remains,  i.  x.  ;  King,  Italian 
Valleys,  p.  132). 

On  the  other  hand  a  country  predisposed  by 
physical  conditions  to  scarcity,  as  e.g.  Holland, 
may  by  effective  organisation  and  enterprise  have 
remained  a  stranger  to  national  famishment  (cp. 
Blanqui,  History  of  Political  Economy,  p.  314). 

Price  of  Com  as  a  Symptom  of  Famine. — That 
scarcity  in  the  supply  of  com  (where  corn  is  the 
staple  food)  is  dearth  in  terms  of  price,  is  a  truism. 
Observation,  however,  has  shown  that  the  price 
does  not  rise  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  supply  falls 
short.  In  an  article  used  as  a  prime  necessity  of 
life  the  elasticity  of  demand  is  at  a  minimum, 
while  the  demand  itself  is  habitually  at  a  maximum. 
Thus  when  the  supply  is  checked  consumption  is 
reduced  reluctantly,  creating  the  purveyor's  oppor- 
tunity and  then  the  producer's.  The  intensity  of 
demand  has  moreover  ever  been  rendered  the  more 
stubborn  at  the  rumour  of  a  scarcity  of  bread, 
' '  by  emotions  against  which  reason  is  of  no  avail, 
and  out  of  which  populations  are  not  to  be 
educated"  (Dupin,  cp.  BioUay,  p.  22).  "There 
arises  a  sort  of  general  scramble  for  the  scanty  and 
waning  stock  "  (Fullarton,  infra,  c.  v.  ;  Necker,  op. 
cit.  i.  xiii.),  which  Davenant  (q.v.)  formulated 
by  the  famous  law  called  after  Gregory  King. 

In  considering  this  formula  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  fertile  years  beget  confidence  and  check 
dearth  ;  a  bad  year  accelerates  alarm  in  the  next. 
The  famine  of  1390  was  preceded  by  years  of  such 
plenty  that  it  was  believed  a  five  years'  stock 
might  have  been  accumulated  and  the  price  rose 
not  much  (non  nimis  excessivum,  Knyghton). 

The  maintenance  of  a  heavy  outlay  for  bread  in 
times  of  scarcity  involves  a  redistribution  in  the 
demand  for  other  commodities.  "  Famine  depreci- 
ates all  but  food  "  (F.  Newman,  Lectures,  p.  85)  ; 
but  this  must  be  accepted  with  reservations. 
"Fancy"  foods  will  depreciate  (Eoscher,  61), 
although  in  a  siege  famine  they  may  command  a 
fancy  price  at  the  outset  (Labouchere,  Diary  of 
Besieged  Resident  in  Paris),  but  there  will  be  an 
appreciation  in  the  price  of  all  the  "surrogates" 
of  the  staple  article  of  food,  partly  because  they 
are  scarce  from  the  same  cause,  partly  owing  to 
increased  demand.  "Men,"  as  Locke  put  it,  "would 
not  rob  themselves  of  all  other  conveniences  of  life 
by  paying  all  their  money  for  wheat,  when  oats, 
that  are  cheaper,  though  with  some  inconveniences, 
would  supply  that  defect"  {Several  Papers  on 
Money,  1696,  p.  48).  If  all  kinds  of  corn  have  been 
deficient,  grass,  especially  in  a  wet  famine,  and  roots 
may  be  abundant,  and  dairy  produce  and  mutton  not 
much  affected,  although  the  cost  of  fattening  cattle 


will  tell  on  beef  before  long.  If  the  course  of  prices 
be  traced  in  Thorold  Eogers's  tables  during  e.g. 
the  chief  famine  of  the  fifteenth  century,  1438,  it 
will  be  seen  that  oxen  rose  in  price  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  corn,  but  not  till  the  year  after  ; 
wool,  wine,  and  salt  fi^h  rose  also,  but  pigs  and 
sheep  did  not.  Again,  in  the  famine  1647-49, 
1648  being  the  dearest  year  for  com  ;  butter  and 
candles  rose  in  years  1  and  2,  then  fell  ;  sugar  and 
beef  rose  in  all  three  years,  sheep  first  fell,  but 
shot  up  in  year  3. 

Disturbances  and  readjustments  such  as  these 
are  but  the  upper  layer  in  the  basket.  The  poor, 
when  com  rises  out  of  reach,  betake  themselves  to 
inferior  food,  unless,  indeed,  by  habitually  living 
on  something  cheaper  than  com,  they  have  no  such 
resource  left  them.  Herein  is  another  limitation 
to  the  sufiiciency  of  the  price  of  com  as  a  criterion 
of  plenty  or  dearth.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
when  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  had  been 
brought  very  low  by  the  wars  of  Edward  I. ,  and  a 
series  of  unproductive  harvests  supervened,  wheat 
often  entered  in  very  moderate  proportion  into  the 
loaf  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  chestnuts, 
acorns,  and  fern-roots  being  substituted  (Denton, 
p.  91).  Waster,  in  Piers  Plowman  (W.  Langland, 
c.  1332-1400)  when  gripped  by  Hunger,  is  glad  to 
eat  the  horses'  beans  ;  bark  has  been  much  sought 
after  both  in  European  and  Chinese  famines,  nor 
has  exception  been  taken  to  dogs,  cats,  and  vermin, 
dead  bodies  and  living  children,  while  the  newly- 
imprisoned  thief  has  found  prompt  sepulture  in 
the  stomachs  of  famished  captives  (cp.  the  accounts 
of  English  chroniclers  in  the  writings  by  Farr  and 
Walford  referred  to  below). 

Finally,  excessive  mortality,  both  through  want 
and  "famine  fever,"  and  other  want-engendered 
illnesses  (as  well  as  at  the  hand  of  the  enemy  in 
case  of  war),  constitutes  a  slackening  in  demand 
and  a  consequent  modification  in  the  movement 
of  price,  which  is  hardly  a  positive  symptom  of 
the  cessation  of  famine.  The  excess  over  the 
average  annual  deaths  in  Ireland  during  1846-47 
amounted,  taken  together,  to  216,716,  of  which 
208,617  were  the  result  of  famine  fever.  Never- 
theless 9395  died  of  starvation  in  the  two  years 
following,  when  prices  had  abated,  wheat  being 
cheaper  than  for  sixty-seven  years  past,  viz. 
38s.  6d.  (cp.  Walker,  Wages  Question,  p.  111). 

The  harrying  of  Northumbria  by  William  the 
Conqueror  in  1068,  leaving  a  few  survivors  "to 
live  like  beasts  of  the  field  "  and  surrender  them- 
selves as  slaves  (Stubbs,  Hist,  i.  78),  the  Black 
Death,  1349,  when  cattle  roamed  loose  and  com 
rotted  in  its  abundance,  and  "there  were  small 
prices  for  everything,"  yet  the  survivors  feared  to 
touch  the  plague-infected  food  (Knyghton),  are 
instances  of  dislocation  in  the  equation  of  supply 
and  demand  not  easily  interpreted  by  readings  of 
price.  Depopulation  itself,  as  a  symptom  of 
famine,  is  significant  enough  {v.  sub  voce). 
Mediaeval  towns  have  cast  the  beggar  and  the 
"  casual"  out  of  their  gates  in  time  of  scarcity 
(Villani,  Voigt,  Wachsmuth,  cited  by  Eoscher). 
Famine,  as  checking  population,  has  been  held  a 
necessary  condition  of  internal  peace  in  China, 
(Malthus,  Essay),  and  has  been  tolerated  as  a 
chronic  easing-off  of  demand  in  modern  Europe. 
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Cantillon  commented  on  the  poor  dying  of  "  la 
mis^re,  comme  nous  le  voyons  journellement  en 
France."  The  peasant  of  southern  Italy  emigi-ates 
from  sheer  destitution  (Nitti,  Rev.  d'Ec.  PoKt., 
July  1892)  ;  and  the  history  of  industrial  centres 
tells  of  chronic  misery  which  has  suffered,  out  of 
21,000  infants,  only  300  to  survive  their  fifth  year 
(cp.  Schonherg's  Handbuch  der  polit  Oehmomie, 
i.  689,  n.  on  "Starvation  Diseases").  Histories, 
such  as  Malthus  desiderated,  of  the  nations  viewed 
as  mostly  poor  people,  will,  with  him,  look  on 
years  of  plenty  as  "interrupting  causes,  obscur- 
ing" the  normal  working  of  the  great  ultimate 
check  to  population. 

ifaturaZ  Remedies  to  Famine. — In  the  natural 
course  of  things  "  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed 
time  and  harvest  .  .  .  shall  not  cease,"  the  heat 
of  war  dies  out,  the  recuperative  recoil  character- 
ising the  springs  of  human  energy  after  mishap 
asserts  itself  markedly  in  obliterating  the  traces  of 
famine  (op.  Malthus,  Essay,  ii.  xiii.)  and  by 
natural  selection  the  predisposing  conditions  are 
re-adjusted.  Dupont  de  Nemours's  saying, 
Ce  qw'on  VappeUe  cherU  est  I'unique  remide  d  la 
cherts,  is  applicable  both  to  the  extended  opera- 
tions of  the  cultivator  and  the  merchant, 
encouraged  by  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  also  to 
restricted  consumption.  Demand  for  bread  may 
suffer  some  contraction  without  entailing  suffering. 
Penkethman  even  assigns  wasteful  "  use  of  the 
creature  "  as  a  cause  of  famine  {e.g.  in  London  in 
1369). 

Nor  is  corn  the  staple  food  it  once  was.  Tooke 
was  careful  to  omit  the  labourers  from  that 
"agricultural  interest"  which  derived  benefit 
from  scarcity.  The  wages  of  labour  do  not  rise 
in  full  proportion  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
provisions  (i.  2).  In  a  long  famine  they  do  rise 
especially,  Thorold  Rogers  found,  in  the  case  of  the 
worst  paid  kind  of  labour,  as  for  instance,  the 
wages  of  women  and  threshers  of  oats  {Econ. 
Interpretation  of  Hist.  i.  16,  17).  The  rise,  after 
1315  and  1621,  was  10  per  cent. 

Theoretically  the  collector  and  redistributor  of 
the  annual  supply  of  corn  should,  by  steadying  the 
fluctuating  price  of  corn,  be  both  a  preventive  and 
remedial  force  with  regard  to  scarcity.  But  his 
aim  being  to  produce  profit  rather  than  plenty, 
and  often  short-sighted  at  that,  his  power  also, 
where  publicity  was  small,  being  very  great,  he 
has  been  wholly  mistrusted  by  the  consumer  as  a 
"dearth-desiring  Hoorder"  (see  Foebstallbes, 
cp.  Proverbs  xi.  26). 

Importation  of  Gennan  com,  as  a  remedy  in 
time  of  famine,  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  scarcity  of  1258,  and  often  subsequently. 
Knyghton  accounts  for  the  cheapness  of  corn  at 
London,  as  compared  with  his  native  town  of 
Leicester,  through  the  number  of  grain-ships 
meeting  in  the  Thames.  Davenant,  while  estimat- 
ing that  the  variety  of  soU  and  elevation  in  our 
corn-fields  rendered  us  the  less  liable  to  more  than 
local  dearth,  deemed  us  only  "safe  because  we 
have  everywhere  the  sea  to  friend."  In  modern 
times  the  advent  of  Russia  to  the  international 
corn-market  (in  the  French  famine  1778  ;  South 
Russia  in  1816-17),  and  of  America  in  the  middle 
of  this  century,  more  recently  of  Australia  and 


India,   minimised   the  chances  of  serious  famine 
in  Great  Britain. 

Remedial    Action    by  the   State. — This     may 
briefly  be  analysed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Subvention  of  the  corn  trade,  viz. — (a)  Regu- 
lated collection  and  distribution  of  corn  in  public 
granaries.  Burke  could  point  to  the  farmer's  rick- 
yard  and  barn  as  the  only  British  granary,  but 
English  economists  have  winced  at  Holland,  with 
her  well-stocked  "conservatories,"  retailing  to  us 
our  own  grain  (Davenant.  Cp.  Britannia Languens 
and  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  p.  303,  etc.  "a  dearth  of 
only  one  year  in  any  other  part  of  Europe 
enriches  Holland  for  seven  years"  (Observations 
upon  Trade),  (b)  Purchase  of  foreign  corn,  the 
drain  of  bullion  to  effect  which,  was  often  a  source 
of  financial  anxiety  (FuUarton).  (c)  Restriction 
of  export  of  corn,  (d)  Suspension  of  duties  on 
Imports,  (e)  Bounties  on  imports  of  corn,  (f) 
Suspension  of  bounties  on  exports,  ' '  a  peculiarly 
English  policy,"  pursued  since  the  15th  century 
(Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry,  etc., 
Modern  Times,  p.  372). 

2.  Subvention  of  the  producer  by  advance  of 
loans,  as  in  recent  Indian  and  Russian  famines. 
A  developed  banking  system  may  herein  replace 
the  state  (Fullarton,  Roscher). 

3.  Economising  the  supply  of  corn  by  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  barley  in  brewing  and  distilling,  or 
that  of  flour  for  hair  powder  ;  or  the  sale  of  bread 
before  it  is  stale. 

4.  Compulsory  lowering  of  the  price  of  corn  and 
bread. 

5.  Relief  works  and  gratuitous  distribution. 

6.  Publication  of  corn  statistics. 

[Besides  the  works  mentioned,  see  : — Burke, 
Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity,  1795. — Dave- 
nant, Essay  upon  the  probable  Methods  of  making  a 
People  gainers  in  the  Balance  of  Trade,  §  iii. 
1699. — Farr,  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
June  1846. — Fullarton,  On  the  Regulation  of 
Cum-encies,  1844,  cp.  vi. — J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers, 
History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices.- — Walford, 
Journal  of  the  Statist.  Soc,  Sept.  1878  ;  Mar. 
1879. — Danvers,  F.  C,  A  Century  of  Famines, 
1877.— Hunter,  Sir  W.  W.,  The  Indian  Empire, 
1878,  etc.— Short,  Th.,  M.D.,  General  Chrono- 
logical History  of  the  Air,  Weather,  Seasons, 
Meteors,  etc.,  1749.  — Fleury,  Famines,  miseres, 
etc.,  1849. — Legoyt,  Journal  de  la  Soc.  de 
Statistique,  vol.  i.  (1860). — Von  Hazzi,  Betrach- 
tungen  ilier  Theuerung  und  Nofh,  1818. — Von 
Koch-Sternfeld,  Yersuch  vher  Nahrung  und 
Unterhalt,  1805. — Roscher,  UfJ)er  Eornhandel, 
und  Theuerungs-politik,  1852. — Bandini,  Dis- 
corso  sopra  la  Ma/remma  di  Siena,  1775. — Issaiew, 
Revue  d' economic  politique,  July  1892.  —  Ber- 
nouUli,  Populationstatistik,  1841,  pp.  365  et  seq. 
On  physiological  effects  of  hunger. — Luciani, 
Fisiologia  del  digiuno,  and  other  authors  cited 
by  Lebrecht,  "H  Malthusisjno"  (1893),  p.  71, 
note.]  0.  A.  F. 

FARMER-GENERAL.  From  early  times  it 
was  the  custom  in  France  to  farm  out  a  tax  to 
a  contractor,  who  having  advanced  a  fixed  sum 
to  the  government,  collected  and  pocketed  the 
tax  which  he  had  bought.  In  1697  the  in- 
direct taxes,  customs,  excise,  octroi,  taxes  on 
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wine,  salt,  tobacco,  oil,  and  manufactures, 
were  collectively  leased  to  a  body  of  financiers, 
thenceforward  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
farmers -general  {fermiers  giniraux),  to  show 
that  their  powers  of  collection  were  general,  and 
not  confined  to  one  particular  tax.  These 
farmers,  sixty  in  number,  were  appointed  by 
the  king  for  periods  of  six  years,  and  they  paid 
an  agreed  sum  in  advance  year  by  year.  Theii' 
selection  was  largely  governed  by  court  favour, 
and  the  coveted  contracts  were  often  awarded 
to  needy  favourites  who  found  wealthy  financiers 
wiQing  to  surreptitiously  share  the  transaction. 
The  privileges  of  the  farmers  yielded  to  the 
government — 

In  1697  37  millions  of  francs. 

1743  64 

1763  90 

1786         112 
1789  180 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  farmers' 
profits  were,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  "exorbit- 
ant" {W.  of  N.,  bk.  V.  ch.  ii.),  and  the  cost  of 
collection  "wasteful  and  expensive."  The 
amount  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
was  thus  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount 
received  by  the  state  (see  especially  Necker's 
remarks  upon  this  subject,  De  V Admvrmtration 
des  Finances).  Moreover,  the  taxes,  grievous  in 
themselves,  were  coUeoted  harshly.  Domiciliary 
visits,  the  seizure  of  goods  suspected  to  be 
smuggled,  and  the  efforts  to  capture  smugglers 
who  were,  if  caught,  sent  to  the  galleys  or  the 
gibbet,  caused  frequent  personal  collisions  be- 
tween the  agents  of  the  farmers  and  the  pubUe, 
often  resulting  in  bloodshed.  "Those  who  con- 
sider the  blood  of  the  people  as  nothing,"  says 
Adam  Smith  indignantly,  ' '  in  comparison  with 
the  revenue  of  the  prince,  may,  perhaps,  approve 
of  this  method  of  levying  taxes."  The  osten- 
tatious luxury  in  which  the  farmers  lived 
accentuated  the  popular  anger  against  them, 
though  their  riches  were  sometimes  antecedent 
to  their  contracts  ;  and  though  some  of  them 
made  a  noble  use  of  their  wealth,  e.g.  Beaujon, 
who  founded  a  hospital,  Helvetius,  Dupin,  and 
Lavoisier.  The  Convention  prosecuted  the 
farmers-general  as  enemies  of  the  people,  and 
thirty-five  of  them,  including  Lavoisier,  were 
guillotined.  TheConstituentAssemblyabolished 
the  system  of  farming-out  the  national  revenues. 
The  farmers-general  have  thus  a  history  of  less 
than  a  hundred  years. 

The  disfavour  in  which  they  were  held  is 
best  illustrated  by  a  story  told  of  Voltaire,  who 
once  gave  a  dinner  at  which  the  talk  fell  upon 
the  exploits  of  famous  robbers.  When  each 
guest  had  recounted  some  notorious  exploit, 
Voltaire  was  pressed  for  a  story  in  turn. 
"There  was  once  upon  a  time,"  he  began,  "a 
farmer-general  .  .  .  "  ;  then  after  mock  hesita- 
tion, "  I  forget  the  rest !  " 

[Most  French  writers  on  finance  refer  to  this 


subject.  Sully  scolded  the  farmers  as  vigorously  as 
Turgot,  and  Necker  criticised  them  sharply.  On 
disadvantages  of  the  system,  see  Adam  Smith,  loc. 
cit. ,  Cost  of  Collection  op  Taxes  ;  Fahming  op 
Taxes  ;  Taxation,  Indieect.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  contended  that  the  necessary  defects  of  the 
system  are  not  considerable.  J.  B.  Say  thought 
the  French  post  ofiSce  might  have  been  farmed  out 
with  advantage,  and  better  managed  by  men  of 
business  who  were  not  state  ofiicials,  maximum 
rates  being  fixed  by  the  government  (Cours 
Complet  d'Bcon.  Pol.,  ii.  413).  The  money  order 
department  of  the  English  post  office  has  only 
ceased  to  be  farmed  out  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years  (1893).     Comp.  PuBLICANI.]  H.  H. 

FAKMEES'  ORGANISATIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  p.  23 ;  National 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  p.  2  4; 
Farmers'  Organisations  in  the  North  and  West,  p. 
24 ;  Coloured  Farmers'  National  Alliance  and  Co- 
operative TJnion,  p.  25  ;  Other  Organisations,  p.  25 ; 
General  Principles  and  Present  Demands,  p.  25 ; 
Ocala-Indianapolis  Demands,  p.  25  ;  Business  Feat- 
ures, p.  26 ;  Political  Action,  p.  26. 

The  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Ev^handry. — 
The  first  great  farmers'  organisation  in  the 
United  States  was  a  secret  society  founded 
December  1867,  under  the  name  "  Order  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  but  more  familiarly 
known  as  "  The  Grange "  ;  not  an  accurate 
designation,  as  the  word  "grange"  is  a  term 
applied  to  one  of  the  units  of  the  order,  as  for 
example  the  local  grange,  the  state  grange,  etc. 
(see  Grasgees).  The  aim  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  was  to  bring  the  farmers  into  closer 
relation  with  one  another,  and  thus  to  lessen  the 
disadvantages  of  the  isolation  in  the  farmer's  life, 
Social  intercourse  was  emphasised  and  the  educa- 
tional features,  including  courses  of  reading  and 
study,  were  made  prominent ;  and  it  was  sought 
to  render  life  on  a  farm  more  attractive,  especi- 
ally to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers. 
Economic  purposes  were  from  the  earliest  days 
leading  features  in  the  activity  of  the  order,  and 
for  a  time  a  large  measure  of  success  in  dis- 
tributive co-operation  was  achieved.  The  farmers 
sought  to  meet  combination  with  combination. 

A  movement  among  the  farmers  to  correct 
railway  abuses  had  begun  before  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  became  a  great  power,  and  this 
order  naturally  enough  joined  in  the  struggle, 
and  soon  became  the  chief  factor  on  the  side 
opposed  to  railway  corporations.  Stringent 
laws  were  passed  to  regulate  railways,  railway 
commissions  began  to  be  created  in  various 
states,  and  this  movement  continued  imtil  now 
we  have  such  commissions  in  most  of  the  states 
of  the  union,  and  also  a  federal  commission, 
called  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission. 
These  laws  were  not  always  wisely  conceived, 
the  railway  corporations  rallied  their  forces,  and 
finally  a  reaction  began,  which  among  other 
things  weakened  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
The  order  spread  rapidly  imtil  1874,  when  it 
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claimed  a  half  -  million  members,  and  then 
began  to  decline  in  numbers  and  influence. 
One  evil  in  the  order  was  the  presence  of  pro- 
fessional politicians  and  other  designing  persons 
slightly  or  not  at  all  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, who  attempted  to  use  it  for  selfish  ends. 
Membership  was  accordingly  restricted  in  that 
year  and  limited  to  persons  actually  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  a  few  others,  such  as  editors  of 
agricultural  periodicals  and  country  mechanics 
who  could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  in 
active  sympathy  with  agricultural  interests. 
The  reaction  following  the  meeting  of  1874 
continued  for  a  long  time,  but  recently  the 
order  began  to  grow  again,  stimulated  no  doubt 
by  other  powerful  organisations,  and  it  now 
claims  to  have  organised  26,500  sub-granges, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  1,325,000. 
Deducting  one-half  of  this  number  for  extinct 
granges,  gives  a  conservative  estimate  of 
662,600  as  the  present  membership.  For  a  long 
time  the  political  iufluence  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  had  been  so  slight  as  to  attract  Uttle 
attention,  although  it  has ,  doubtless  had  some 
influence  on  legislation,  even  in  recent  years. 
The  members  of  the  order  have  for  the  most 
part  acted  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  gi-eat 
parties,  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic, 
and  it  is  now  the  most  conservative  of  the 
farmers'  organisations  of  the  United  States. 
Its  influence  is  chiefly  social  and  educational, 
and  it  furnishes  an  excuse  for  annual  gatherings 
of  farmers'  families,  in  which  amusement  is  as 
prominent  a  feature  as  speech-making. 

The  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Indus- 
trial Union. — The  Order  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  is  called  the  mother  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  and  it  has  undoubtedly,  directly  and 
indirectly,  had  great  influence  upon  all  the 
other  farmers'  organisations  which  have  in 
recent  years  come  into  existence.  The  farmers 
turned  from  the  grange  to  organise  more  radical 
orders,  and  these  began  to  exist  at  about  the 
same  time  in  various  parts  of  the  south  and 
west.  Their  purposes  were  similar,  their  plat- 
forms all  having  a  striking  resemblance  to  one 
another,  owing  to  the  similar  conditions  out  of 
which  they  grew  ;  and  the  various  organisations 
coming  into  closer  connection  produced  the 
present  "farmers'  movement." 

The  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Indus- 
trial Union  is  at  present  the  greatest  farmers' 
organisation  in  the  United  States,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  powerful  organisation  of  farmers 
known  to  history.  It  and  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  are  to  be  remembered  as  the  two 
chief  farmers'  organisations  which  have  thus 
far  arisen  in  America.  The  National  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  may  be  traced 
back  to  a  local  society  in  Lampasas  County, 
Texas.  The  precise  date  of  its  birth  is  a 
matter  of  dispute,  but  it  was  somewhere  be- 
tween the  years  1870  and  1875.     The  Local 


Texas  Farmers'  Alliance  was  organised  to  protect 
the  farmers  against  cattle  thieves  and  "land- 
sharks,"  that  is  speculators  in  land,  especially 
dishonest  speculators  and  land  thieves.  The 
scope  of  the  local  society  was  enlarged,  and  in 
1879  the  Texas  State  Alliance  was  formed, 
one  year  later  it  received  a  charter  from  the 
state.  This  grew  and  united  vrith  other  societies. 
There  had  arisen  an  order  in  Louisiana  called 
the  Farmers'  Union  with  similar  aims.  This 
was  the  first  larger  order  absorbed.  The  two 
consolidated  in  January  1887,  at  "Waco,  Texas, 
and  took  the  name  National  Farmers'  Alliance 
and  Co-operative  Union.  As  this  society  grew, 
it  came  in  contact  with  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Wheel,  which  was  founded  in  Arkansas 
in  1882,  and  was  at  first  a  local  body.  It  grew 
rapidly  and  had  membership  in  most  of  the 
southern  states  in  1887,  and  claimed  a  half- 
million  members.  Its  avowed  purposes  were 
so  similar  to  those  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  Co-operative  Union  that  a  plan  of 
fusion   was   arranged   at   Meridian,   Miss.,  in 

1888,  and  having  been  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  local  organisations  of  both  societies,  the 
Union  was  declared  in  force  13th  September 

1889,  and  the  new  order  became  known  as  the 
Farmers'  and  Labourers'  Union  of  America. 

Fa/rmers'  Organisations  in  the  North  and 
West. — The  organisations  just  mentioned  oper- 
ated chiefly  in  the  southern  states  of  the  union, 
but  similar  bodies  in  the  north  and  west  had 
begun  to  make  themselves  known,  of  which  the 
most  important  was  the  National  Farmers' 
Alliance,  sometimes  called  the  Northern 
Alliance  as  the  other  society  is  occasionally, 
though  now  with  less  propriety,  called  the 
Southern  Alliance.  The  National  Farmers' 
Alliance  grew  from  a  local  society  established 
in  1880  to  a  national  body  organised  in  1887 
and  claiming,  in  1889,  a  membership  of  nearly 
400,000.  'This  was  a  non-secret  order,  whereas 
the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Co-operative 
Union  was  a  secret  order  with  grips  and  pass- 
words, but  the  purposes  of  the  two  organisations 
were  the  same. .  Still  another  society  with  like 
aims  was  founded  in  1883  in  Southern  Illinois. 
This  was  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion. It  soon  acquired  a  membership  in 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Kansas,  as  weU  as 
Illinois,  becoming  a  national  organisation  in 
1887.  A  fruitless  attempt  to  unite  these  orders 
was  made  in  St.  Louis  in  December  1889. 
Personal  ambitions,  sectional  animosities,  the 
race  question,  and  the  question  of  secrecy  or 
non-secrecy  seem  aU  to  have  had  more  or  less 
influence  in  preventing  a  fusion ;  nevertheless 
they  came  into  closer  relationship  with  one 
another,  and  have  since  then  been  acting 
together  in  the  pursuit  of  their  aims. 

The  Knights  of  Labour  were  represented  by 
delegates  at  St.  Louis,  and  thus  were  brought 
together  urban  mechanics,   employes   chiefly, 
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and  farmers,  not  employes,  but  in  so  far  as 
they  did  not  cultivate  their  farms  alone,  em- 
ployers rather  than  employes.  Thus  began  a 
strange  and  probably  hitherto  unknoiTn  com- 
bination of  industrial  classes  for  political  aims. 
A  platform  was  agreed  upon,  acceptable  to  all, 
and  this  platform  embodied  what  is  known  as 
the  "St.  Louis  demands."  In  anticipation  of 
fusion  with  the  Northern  Alliance  the  name  of 
the  Farmers'  and  Labourers'  Union  of  America 
was  changed  at  St.  Louis  to  National  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  Industrial  Union.  This  is  the 
body  almost  invariably  meant  when  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  or  The  Alliance  is  mentioned  in  the 
press,  and  it  has  in  fact  extended  its  member- 
ship into  states  in  which  the  National  Fanners' 
AUianoe  was  formerly  strong,  and  appears  nearly 
to  have  absorbed  the  latter. 

Tlw  Coloured  Farmers'  National  Alliance 
and  Oo-operalive  Union.  —  Only  one  other 
pronunent  farmers'  organisation  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  and  this  is  the  Coloured  Farmers' 
National  AUiance  and  Co-operative  Union.  All 
who  know  the  south  iu  the  United  States  will 
at  once  understand  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  common  action  of  whites  and  blacks  lq  a 
single  society.  A  coloured  alliance  was  estab- 
lished in.  Houston  County,  Texas,  in  1886,  and 
in  1888  it  became  a  national  body  with  the 
above-mentioned  name.  In  1891,  it  claimed  a 
membership  of  considerably  over  a  million,  and 
representation  in  thirty  states.  It  held  a 
meeting  in  Ocala,  Florida,  in  December  1890, 
at  the  same  time  when  the  National  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  met ;  friendly 
greetings  were  interchanged,  and  it  virtuaEy 
agreed  to  act  with  the  organisations  of  the  white 
farmers  for  the  attainment  of  the  "St.  Louis 
demands."  The  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation also  held  a  meeting  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  and  appears  to  have  come  nearer  to 
the  other  organisations  present. 

Other  Organisations. — Other  organisations  are 
heard  of  here  and  there,  as  the  National  Farmers' 
League,  the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  and 
the  Supreme  Association  of  the  Patrons  of 
Industry  of  North  America — not  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  already  mentioned — but  aU  these  are 
of  minor  importance.  The  Citizens'  Alliance 
(Mrs.  Annie  L.  Diggs,  Washington,  D.C., 
Secretary ;  Noah  Allen,  President)  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  attempt  to  organise  professional 
and  business  people  in  the  cities,  and  thus  to 
enable  them  to  act  with  the  farmers'  organisa- 
tions. 

General  Principles  and  Present  Demands. — 
All  the  farmers'  organisations  have  a  statement 
of  general  principles  similar  to  that  of  the 
Alliance,  in  which  expression  is  given  to  feehngs 
of  fraternity  and  general  goodwill  to  mankind, 
a  determination  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
farmers  is  avowed,  and  sectional  prejudice  is 
condemned.      The  immediate  demands  of  the 


AUiance  are  stated  in  the  platform  adopted  at 
St.  Louis,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Knights 
of  Labour.  As  amended  at  Ocala  in  1890,  and 
at  Indianapolis  in  1891,  the  platform  reads  as 
follows  : — 

Ocala-Indianapolis  Demands  : 

1.  (a)  We  demand  the  abolition  of  national 
banks. 

(b)  We  demand  that  the  government  shall 
establish  sub-treasuries  in  the  several  states 
which  shall  issue  money  direct  to  the  people  at 
a  low  rate  of  tax,  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  per 
annum  on  non-perishable  farm  products,  and 
also  upon  real  estate,  with  proper  limitations 
upon  the  quantity  of  land  and  amount  of 
money. 

(c)  We  demand  that  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium  be  speedily  iucreased  to  not 
less  than  |50  per  capita  (say  ilO). 

2.  We  demand  that  Congress  shall  pass  such 
laws  as  will  effectually  prevent  the  dealing  in 
futures  of  aU  agricultural  and  mechanical  pro- 
ductions ;  providing  a  stringent  system  of  pro- 
cedure in  trials  that  wiU  secure  prompt  con- 
viction, and  imposing  such  penalties  as  sbaU 
secure  the  most  perfect  compliance  with  the 
law. 

3.  We  condemn  the  silver  bUl  recently  passed 
by  Congress,  and  demand  m  Ueu  thereof  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  sUver.  [The  Silver 
BiU  condemned  was  that  of  lith  July  1890, 
providing  for  the  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces 
of  silver  bullion  per  month.] 

4.  We  demand  the  passage  of  laws  prohibit- 
ing alien  ownership  of  land,  and  that  Congress 
take  prompt  action  to  devise  some  plan  to 
obtain  aU  lands  now  owned  by  aUens  and 
foreign  syndicates  ;  and  that  all  lands  now 
held  by  raUroads  and  other  corporations  in 
excess  of  such  as  is  actuaUy  used  and  needed 
by  them  be  reclaimed  by  the  government,  and 
held  for  actual  settlers  only. 

5.  Believing  in  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights 
to  aU,  special  privUeges  to  none,  we  demand — 

(a)  That  our  national  legislation  shaU  be  so 
framed  in  the  future  as  not  to  buUd  up  one 
industry  at  the  expense  of  another. 

(b)  We  farther  demand  a  removal  of  the 
existing  heavy  tariff  tax  from  the  necessities  of 
Ufe,  that  the  poor  of  our  land  must  have. 

(c)  We  further  demand  a  just  and  equitable 
system  of  graduated  tax  on  incomes. 

(d)  We  beUeve  that  the  money  of  the  country 
should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  hence  we  demand  that  all 
national  and  state  revenues  shaU  be  limited  to 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government 
economicaUy  and  honestly  administered. 

6.  We  demand  the  most  rigid,  honest,  and 
just  state  and  national  governmental  control 
and  supervision  of  the  means  of  public  com- 
munication and  transportation,  and  if  this 
control  and  supervision   does  not  remove  the 
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abuse  now  existing,  we  demand  the  government 
ownership  of  such  means  of  communication  and 
transportation. 

7.  We  demand  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  for  the  election  of  United 
States  senators  by  dii-ect  vote  of  the  people  of 
each  state. 

Demand  No.  6  was  substituted  for  the  St. 
Louis  demand  for  complete  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  means  of  communication  and 
transportation.  At  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  farmers'  organisations  and  other  organisations, 
most  prominent  among  which  were  the  Knights 
of  Labour,  the  original  St.  Louis  demand  for 
complete  ownership  and  operation  was  adopted 
as  a  platform  for  independent  political  action. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  some 
leading  facts  touching  the  different  farmers' 
organisations  mentioned  : — 
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An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  the  "demand "  appears  in 
the  platform  of  the  particular  body  designated. 

Business  Features. — The  Alliance  has  made 
various  eflForts  in  business,  aU  of  which  have 
been,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  co-operative. 
Co-operation  in  buying  and  selling  has  been 
the  chief  of  these,  but  mutual  insurance  has 
been  a  prominent  feature.  "  Alliance  Ex- 
changes "  have  transacted  business  amounting 
to  many  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  although 
these  appear  to  have  failed  frequently  or  sus- 

1  This  is  the  main  body,  femiliarly  known  as  the 
Alliance  or  Farmers'  Alliance. 

2  These  estimates  are  not  vouched  for  by  the  writer 
of  this  article. 


pended,  the  claim  is  made  that  the  gains  to  tha 
farmers  can  be  counted  by  the  million.  The 
abolition  of  the  middleman  is  one  of  the  goals 
of  the  Alliance. 

Political  Action. — The  different  farmers' 
organisations  claim  to  be  non-partisan,  but  the 
Alliance  avows  a  willingness  to  use  parties  as 
' '  a  method  "  of  attaining  their  ends.  At  first 
there  was  an  evident  desire  to  work  through 
the  old  parties,  but  the  feeling  that  independent 
political  action  is  a  necessity  has  gro-\vn.  A 
"third  party,"  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
members  of  the  alliance,  has  made  itself 
prominent  in  the  country,  and  in  1890  aston- 
ished the  politicians  by  capturing  two  states 
and  gaining  important  positions  in  others ; 
while  in  some  southern  states  the  alliance 
seemed  to  have  gained  control  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  In  that  year  the  alliance  had 
nine  members,  chosen  as  ' '  third  party  "  candi- 
dates, in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
claimed  twenty-six  members  elected  as  demo- 
crats. There  were  also  two  members  in  the 
senate. 

The  Knights  of  Labour  and  the  farmers' 
organisations  are  not  in  so  many  words  com- 
mitted to  a  third  party,  but  the  third  party 
was  formed  by  delegates  from  these  organisa- 
tions, and  the  same  men  are  prominent  in  both. 
The  members  of  the  organisations  appear  to 
have  liberty  to  vote  as  they  please,  but  these 
organisations  are  the  recruiting  grounds  of  the 
"third  party." 

The  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  February  22-24, 
1892,  abeady  alluded  to,  adopted  a  platform 
called  "The  Second  Declaration  of  American 
Independence"  of  the  "Confederated  Industrial 
Organisations  of  America."  The  preamble 
begins  with  these  words:  "This,  the  first 
great  labour  conference  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  world,  representing  all  divisions  of 
urban  and  rural  organised  industry,  assembled 
in  national  congress,  invoking  upon  its  action 
the  blessing  and  protection  of  Almighty  God, 
puts  forth  to  and  for  the  producers  of  the  nation 
this  declaration  of  union  and  independence." 

The  platform  resembles  closely  that  of  the 
AUiauce  already  given,  except  that  a  "land 
plank  "  is  added  which  reads  as  follows  : — "  The 
land,  including  all  the  naturalresonrcesof  wealth, 
is  the  heritage  of  aU  the  people,  and  should  not 
be  monopolised  for  speculative  pirrposes,  and 
alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  prohibited. 

"AU  land  now  held  by  raflroads  and  other 
corporations  in  excess  of  their  actual  needs,  and 
all  lands  now  owned  by  aliens,  should  be  re- 
claimed by  the  government  and  held  for  actual 
settlers  only." 

A  demand  for  a  Postal  Savings  Bank  is  added, 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  as  part  of  the  postal  system  is 
specially  mentioned  as  a  desirable  reform.  The 
whole  platform  is  described  as  a  "three-fold 
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contention  of  industry,"  for  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz.  money,  land,  and  transporta- 
tion, but  the  money  part  is  most  emphasised. 
A  convention  to  nominate  candidates  for  the 
political  campaign  of  1892  met  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  in  July.  This  movement  was  in- 
augurated and  carried  on  chiefly  by  members 
of  the  Farmers'  AUiance,  though  others  were 
invited  to  co-operate.  In  order  to  attract 
various  classes  of  voters  the  name  "People's 
Party,"  used  in  the  campaign  of  1890,  was 
adopted  as  a  national  party  name.  In  the 
general  election  which  took  place  in  November 
1892,  General  Weaver,  the  party's  candidate 
for  president,  received  a  popular  vote  of  about 
a  million  and  a  quarter,  and  obtained  twenty- 
two  votes  in  the  electoral  coEege.  The  party 
has  eight  members  in  the  present  (1893)  House 
of  Representatives  and  three  in  the  Senate. 
The  most  prominent  of  the  representatives  is 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Simpson  of  Kansas,  and  the 
senator  most  frequently  mentioned  is  Mr.  W. 
A.  Peffer  of  the  same  state — the  state  indeed 
in  which  the  Alliance  has  secmred  its  greatest 
victories.  Immediately  after  the  election  an 
effort  was  made  to  repress  the  partisan  ten- 
dencies of  the  Alliance,  but  without  avail. 

Peculiarities. — It  must  be  remembered  by 
English  readers  that  the  American  farmer  is  a 
proprietor,  but  that  means  a  peasant  rather 
than  a  European  landlord.  The  American 
farmer  dreads  becoming  a  tenant,  and  the  fear 
that  he  may  become  one  is  a  partial  esplanation 
of  the  farmers'  movement.  He  has  heard  much 
of  rack-rented  Irish  tenants,  and  he  sees  some- 
thing of  rack-renting  in  his  own  country.  The 
farming  and  peasant  class  is  regarded  by 
conservatives  as  a  bulwark  against  revolutionary 
tendencies,  but  the  American  farmer  appears 
to  have  become  revolutionary,  and  his  organisa- 
tions have  joiued  hands  vrith  the  Knights  of 
Labour.  Perhaps  to  the  economist  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  is  that  already  men- 
tioned, viz.  the  combination  of  organisations  of 
landowners  with  organisations  of  wage-earning 
mechanics. 

Causes. — It  would  require  a  treatment  of 
recent  American  economic  history  to  explain 
the  causes  of  the  present  American  farmers' 
movement.  The  contraction  of  the  currency 
at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  lowering  the 
price  of  land,  and  raising  the  value  of  mortgages, 
is  one  cause  ;  another  is  the  extension  of  the 
means  of  commimication  and  transportation, 
increasing  the  supply  of  available  agricultural 
land,  and  lowering  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products.  The  American  railway  system,  which 
has  entrusted  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
railways  to  private  corporations,  whatever  may 
be  its  advantages,  has  been  productive  of  grave 
abuses ;  and  these  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  discontent '  of  the  farmers.  Great 
fortunes  and  urban  luxury,  of  which  the  farmer 


hears  much  and  of  which  he  catches  glimpses, 
may  be  also  mentioned  as  a  general  cause. 

Tiw  Future. — An  estimate  of  the  future 
farmers'  organisations  is  so  diflicult  that  a  wise 
man  wiU  be  extremely  careful  in  making  one. 
The  past  would  seem  on  the  one  hand  to 
justify  the  belief  that  large  political  results 
ought  not  to  be  anticipated  in  the  near  future  ; 
on  the  other,  that  if  the  present  organisations 
disappear,  they  will  be  succeeded  by  others. 
A  clearer,  fuller,  more  scientifically  elaborated 
economic  "platform"  would  also  seem  to  be  a 
condition  of  permanence  as  a  political  factor, 
but  this  may  come  as  the  result  of  continued 
discussion. 

[Nothing  like  an  accurate  account  of  the  farmers' 
organisations  of  the  United  States  has  appeared. 
They  are  mentioned  in  their  connection  with  the 
labour  movement  in  Ely's  Labour  Movement  in 
America  (New  York,  1886).  Mr.  N.  A.  Dunning, 
who  is  connected  with  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 
has  edited  The  Farmers'  Alliance  History  and, 
AgricMltural  Digest  (Washington,  D.C.,  1891). 
This  contains  historical  sketches  of  the  principal 
farmers'  organisations,  and  a  number  of  essays 
upon  topics  connected  with  their  demands  or 
activity.  Senator  Peffer  explains  his  monetary 
ideas  in  The  Farmers'  Side  (New  York,  1891). 
Annual  reports  of  the  various  bodies  are  important 
but  difficult  to  obtain.  The  periodical  literature 
is  vast.  It  is  said  that  over  1000  newspapers  now 
advocate  the  platform  of  the  Alliance.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Alliance,  The  National  Economist,  published  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  National  Economist  has 
issued  considerable  pamphlet  literature  of  im- 
portance as  hand-books,  tracts,  etc.  American 
magazines  contain  many  articles  about  the  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Various  numbers  of  the  Arena  for  1892 
may  be  mentioned  as  containing  articles  favourable 
to  the  Alliance.  The  "Farmers'  Alliance,"  by 
W.  A.  Peffer,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  April  1891, 
gives  a  historical  view.  A  more  critical  sketch 
is  that  which  appears  in  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  for  June  1891,  by  Frank  M.  Drew, 
entitled  "The  Present  Farmers'  Movement."] 

B.  T.  E. 

FARMING.  This  word  has  come  to  signify 
in  general  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  a  farm 
a  portion  of  land  cultivated  as  one  holding. 
But  it  is  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  signifying 
provisions,  and  was  originally  applied  to  the 
rent  reserved  for  the  use  of  land  by  a  tenant, 
which  in  early  times  was  in  the  form  of  a 
portion  of  the  produce.  When  in  money  it 
was  called  " alba  firma,"  meaning  silver.  So 
in  Scotland  "a  victual  rent"  is  stiU  used  to 
express  a  rent  consisting  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  grain,  though  that  is  now  converted  into  its 
current  equivalent  in  money  as  ascertained  by 
the  FiAKs  Pkices.  For  the  pra-pose  of  the 
present  article  farming  will  be  understood  to  be 
the  system  of  letting  land  for  cultivation  to 
a  tenant,  who  finds  the  whole  of  the  capital, 
and   pays  the  rent   reserved  to   the  landlord. 
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whether  as  a  definite  quantity  of  produce  or  as 
money.  Where  the  landlord  finds  part  of  the 
capital,  and  receives  a  share  of  the  produce,  the 
arrangement  follows  the  Mbtayek  System  (j.'b.). 

The  cultivation  of  land  by  interposition  of  a 
tenant  belongs  almost  necessarily  to  a  some- 
what advanced  stage  of  social  organisation,  and 
to  conditions  in  which  large  domains  are  held  by 
one  individual.  In  the  earliest  times  the  land  of 
a  tribe  was  held  in  common,  and  after  separate 
property  began  to  be  recognised,  the  several 
portions  were  only  such  as  one  family  could 
cultivate.  "With  the  division  of  labour,  however, 
there  occasionally  occurred  cases  in  which  it 
was  convenient  that  the  owner  should  follow 
some  different  pursuit,  and  then  the  land 
might  be  for  a  consideration  handed  over  to  the 
temporary  occupation  of  another.  Such  an 
arrangement  was  called  by  the  Romans  ipn- 
cariwrn  whenever  it  endured  only  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  owner.  The  term  locatio  was  applied 
when  the  land  was  let  for  a  definite  period. 
But  the  large  estates  acquired  by  Roman  mag- 
nates towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and 
under  the  empire  were  chiefly  cultivated  by 
slaves  working  under  the  stern  discipline  of  a 
steward,  himself  generally  also  a  slave. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  aggregation  of 
land  in  large  estates  under  the  Feudal  System 
(see  Feudalism)  gave  rise  to  various  methods 
of  holding.  Part  of  the  extensive  grants 
from  the  crown  were  by  subinfeudation  trans- 
ferred to  smaller  owners, — for  military  service, 
for  certain  dues  payable  on  occasion  of  the  lord's 
exigencies,  and  occasionally  for  some  small 
annual  rent  in  money  or  kind.  But  the  chief 
lords,  as  well  as  the  subordinate  tenants,  drew 
the  main  part  of  their  subsistence  and  revenues 
from  the  domain  or  "demesne"  lands  which 
they  retained  in  their  own  occupation.  The 
cultivation  of  these  lands  was  carried  on  partly 
by  dependents  who  were  wholly  maintained  by 
their  lord,  partly  by  means  of  services  reserved 
from  bondsmen,  or  peasants,  who  received  a 
grant  of  so  much  land  as  sufficed  to  maintain 
them,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  giving  the 
services  necessary  to  cultivate  the  lord's  domain 
lands.  This  system  continued  to  prevail 
generally  on  the  continent  tUl  it  was  put  an  end 
to  in  France  by  the  revolution,  in  Germany  by 
the  land  reforms  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg.  In 
England  the  same  system  gave  rise  to  the  copy- 
hold tenures,  in  which  the  services,  which 
abroad  were  indefinite  and  arbitrary  and  there- 
fore oppressive,  came  gradually  to  be  restricted 
by  the  courts  to  fixed  amounts  and  periods. 
But  early  in  the  Plantagenet  period  there  began 
to  grow  up  a  system  of  farming  out  land  to 
tenants  for  fixed  rents  in  money  or  kind.  The 
records  of  certain  manors  show  that  this 
arrangement  had  become  general  by  the  middle 
of  the  1 4th  century.  The  statute  book  bears 
similar  testimony.     The  pestilence  known  as 


the  Black  Death  {q_.v.)  had  about  that  period 
swept  off  half  the  labouring  population,  and  the 
immense  rise  of  wages  which  followed,  and 
which  the  statutes  of  labourers  (23  &  25  Edw. 
III.  an.  1346-49)  (see  Labouk  Statutes)  were 
passed  to  repress,  prove  that  there  existed  a 
large  body  of  free  labourers  unconnected  with 
any  special  lands,  but  ready  to  give  their 
services  to  whatever  masters  offered  the  highest 
wages.  Up  to  this  time  the  food  grains  were 
the  main  objects  of  culture,  but  the  growing  of 
wool,  for  which  England  became  specially 
famous,  gradually  took  a  leading  place  in 
husbandry.  The  consequence  was  that  less 
labour  was  requu-ed  in  agriculture,  and  small 
farms  were  consolidated  into  large.  The 
statute  book  shows  that  by  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  depopulation  caused 
by  this  system  had  advanced  to  a  degree  which 
endangered  the  safety  of  the  realm.  The 
statute  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  16  (1487)  states  that 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  practice  of  landlords 
throwing  small  arable  farms  into  large  pastoral 
ones,  in  order  to  obtain  the  higher  profits 
yielded  by  wool,  had  proceeded  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  population  was  seriously 
diminished,  and  the  island  left  without 
adequate  defence  against  an  invader,  and  it 
was  therefore  ordained  that  no  one  tenant 
should  hold  a  farm  exceeding  the  value  of  ten 
marks  a  year,  though  tenants  who  might  be 
thus  evicted  from  possession  were  declared  to 
be  entitled  to  compensation  for  improvements 
they  had  made  or  buildings  they  had  erected. 
Although  this  statute  applied  only  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  as  being  the  part  of  the  realm  most 
exposed  to  invasion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
greater  part  of  England  was  in  the  same  econo- 
mic position.  The  mischiefs  arising  from  the 
consolidation  of  small  arable  farms  into  large 
sheepwalks  were  some  of  the  most  prominent 
popular  grievances  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  Tudor  dynasty. 

In  Scotland  also,  half  a  century  earlier  than 
the  last  cited  statute,  an  act  of  parliament 
(1449,  u.  18)  was  passed  for  assuring  to  tenant 
farmers  (puir  pepil  that  labouris  the  grand), 
holding  under  leases  for  definite  terms,  security 
against  eviction  by  a  purchaser  of  the  land, 
which  shows  that  this  system  of  tenure  must 
already  have  become  general  in  that  country. 

The  simultaneous  rise  of  the  practice  in  both 
North  and  South  Britain  excludes  some  explana- 
tions which  otherwise  might  have  appeared  to 
account  plausibly  for  its  prevalence  In  place  of 
the  continental  systems  of  cultivation  by 
forced  labour.  The  immunity  of  England  from 
foreign  invasion  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  reason, 
for  Scotland  was  harried  by  incessant  inroads 
of  her  English  neighbours.  Neither  could  the 
richness  of  English  soil,  and  the  wealth  pro- 
duced by  exportation  of  corn  and  wool,  explain 
the  result,  for  Scotland  was  comparatively  a 
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desert,  and  grew  barely  enough  for  her  own 
consumption.  But  the  one  point  of  re- 
semblance between  the  two  countries  was  that 
in  both  the  great  owners  of  estates  were  of 
Norman  descent,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
labouring  population  was,  in  the  lowland  dis- 
tricts, Celtic-Saxon.  To  the  proud  and  warlike 
Norman  personal  superintendence  of  agiicul- 
tural  operations  was  distasteful  if  not  degrading, 
and  he  willingly  assented  to  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  whole  risk  and  trouble  were 
devolved  on  a  tenant,  from  whom  he  drew  a 
fixed  annual  rent  in  produce  or  cash.  On  the 
side  of  the  labourer,  the  sturdy  Saxon  indepen- 
dence preferred  the  payment  of  rent  for  an 
assured  possession  of  what  he  could  on  that 
condition  call  his  own  to  the  rendering  of 
personal  services  on  his  lord's  domains.  The 
idiosyncrasies  of  both  races  thus,  under  great 
divergencies  of  actual  conditions,  combined  to 
establish  the  system  of  farming  of  land  to 
tenants.  In  England  land  seems  to  have  been 
from  the  first,  as  it  stOl  continues  to  be 
generally,  let  from  year  to  year.  In  Scotland  the 
caution  of  the  race,  or  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  soU,  which  refused  its  returns  except  to  a 
long  preliminary  process  of  reclamation,  made 
leases  for  long  terms  the  rule.  This  we  see  was 
the  case  in  the  15th  century,  and  it  continues 
in  Scotland  to  this  day.  The  customary  length 
is  nineteen  years  ;  it  is  not  known  why  this 
particular  number  has  been  adopted.  Of  late 
years  the  uncertainty  of  prices  has  tended  to  the 
introduction  of  shorter  terms. 

Under  the  system  of  farming  land  the  land- 
lord as  a  general  rule  places  the  land  in  a  posi- 
tion for  cultivation  and  supplies  the  necessary 
apparatus  alExed  to  the  soU.  Thus  he  reclaims 
the  land  from  waste,  drains  it,  removes 
boulders,  forms  fences  and  roads,  and  in 
addition  erects  a  dwelling-house  for  the  tenant, 
as  well  as  stables,  bams,  cattle-sheds,  and  all  the 
other  buUdtngs  requisite  for  stock  and  grain. 
The  outlay  demanded  under  these  heads  is  of 
course  variable,  but  in  almost  all  eases  it  is  very 
large,  and  probably  in  most  cases  equals  or  even 
exceeds,  and  often  in  a  series  of  years  greatly 
exceeds,  the  original  fee-simple  value  of  the 
land.  In  general  also  the  landlord  is  at  the 
expense  of  upholding  all  these  improvements 
and  structures.  But  these  general  rules  are 
subject  to  occasional  exceptions.  Thus  under 
the  cottier  system  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
Ireland,  the  tenant  made  the  reclamations  and 
erected  the  humble  structures  required  for  his 
habitation  and  stock.  Not  unfrequently, 
however,  the  landlord  gave  wood,  stones,  or 
slate  to  aid  him.  In  Scotland  a  great  deal  of 
land  has  been  reclaimed  under  what  are  known 
as  "improving  leases,"  these  being  for  a  dura- 
tion varying  between  thirty  and  fifty  years. 
During  the  first  decade  the  tenant  probably 
sits  rent  free — he  will  pay  a  small  sum  during 


the  second,  and  a  gradually-increasing  one 
afterwards,  under  the  condition  that  he  brings 
the  land  under  cultivation  and  erects  suitable 
buildings  on  it.  In  this  system  the  absence  or 
smallness  of  rent  is  the  consideration  for  the 
improvements,  so  that  in  this  form  they  are 
paid  for  by  the  landlord. 

After  this  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  of  the  land,  the  application  of 
capital  in  the  charges  of  cultivation'  is  under 
the  farming  system  made  wholly  by  the  tenant. 
The  purposes  to  which  it  is  appUed  are  the 
purchase  of  horses  and  implements,  of  seed  and 
manures,  of  live  stock,  and  the  payment  of 
wages  till  returns  come  in.  The  amount  in- 
vested by  a  tenant  for  these  purposes  varies 
between  £5  and  £15  per  acre.  Probably  £7  or 
£8  is  now  an  average,  but  all  good  farmers 
agree  that  it  should  not  be  less  than  £10. 
Under  metayage  most  of  this  capital,  except 
that  required  for  wages,  would  be  supplied  by 
the  landlord.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
farming  of  land  has  the  effect  of  drawing  in 
additional  capital ;  it  thus  contributes  to  im- 
proved cultivation,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
tends  to  the  maintenance  of  large  estates.  On 
the  other  hand  a  cultivator  who  has  capital 
generally  prefers  to  rent  land  instead  of  buying 
it,  because  as  a  tenant  he  obtains  the  use  of 
his  landlord's  capital,  which  has  been  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  the  soil,  in  draining  and 
fencing,  and  in  erection  of  buildings,  and  for  all 
this  the  rent  which  he  pays  amounts  to  only  a 
very  low  rate  of  interest.  In  this  way  the  tend- 
ency is  to  promote  the  holding  of  large  farms. 
In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  till  a  tenant-farmer 
has  made  his  fortune  and  intends  to  retu-e  that 
he  ever  thinks  of  buying  land  ;  up  to  that 
time  he  usually  invests  his  increase  of  capital 
in  renting  more  land. 

As  a  means  of  thus  attracting  capital  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  the  tenant-farming 
system  has  no  doubt  contributed  materially  to 
the  fact  that  cultivation  is  on  the  whole 
better  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other 
country  ;  as,  also,  possession  of  capital  implies 
comfort  and  some  degree  of  education,  it  has 
elevated  the  position  of  the  erdtivators.  The 
relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  has  in 
general  been  friendly  and  often  accompanied 
with  much  personal  regard.  Nor,  though 
really  commercial  in  character,  has  it  usually 
been  conducted  on  strict  legal  rules.  Land- 
lords being  often  wealthy  men  have  been  easy 
in  regard  to  the  period  of  payment  of  rents, 
and  liberal  in  accepttag  less  than  the  full 
amount  due  when  bad  years  occurred.  Tenants, 
though  holding  only  from  year  to  year,  have 
often  retained  the  same  farm  for  several  genera- 
tions, and  in  reliance  on  this  usage  have  often 
expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in  improvements 
which  strictly  belonged  to  the  province  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil.      In  Scotland,  where  leases  in 
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■writing  and  for  definite  terras  are  almost  uni- 
versal, this  reliance  on  usage  has  not  been  the 
rule,  and  it  has  been  common  to  submit  each 
farm  at  the  end  of  the  lease  to  public  competition. 
But  even  then  many  tenants  have,  at  the  cost 
of  a  moderate  rise  in  rent — balanced  freq^uently 
by  the  landlord  executing  further  improve- 
ments— remained  for  life  in  the  same  holding  ; 
while  in  the  exaction  of  the  stipulated  rent  the 
same  liberality,  or  laxity,  has  been  shown  as  in 
England.  Yet  this  very  liberality  has  had  a 
tendency  to  raise  rents,  since  a  sanguine  man 
will  offer  more  if  he  has  some  hope  that  in  the 
event  of  losses  he  will  not  be  severely  pressed. 

This  easy-going  arrangement  went  well  on  the 
whole  not  only  in  the  periods  of  prosperity  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  again 
during  1850-70,  but  even  dm-ing  the  agricultural 
depression  which  existed  1815-25,  and  again  in 
1833-40.  When,  however,  a  series  of  bad  seasons 
set  in  from  1869,  followed  by  severe  falls  in 
prices  of  com  dating  from  1875,  and  of  meat 
from  1884,  all  combined  with  a  material  rise 
in  wages,  some  new  influences  were  felt  in  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  A  good  many 
estates  had  changed  hands,  and  the  purchasers 
being  generally  commercial  men,  were  inclined 
to  take  a  strictly  legal  view  of  the  liabilities 
of  their  tenants.  Further,  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  not  only  gave  votes  to  the  smaller 
tenants,  but  strengthened  the  general  radical 
feeling  in  favour  of  tenants  against  landlords, 
and  the  Irish  land  legislation  suggested  some 
parallel  changes  in  the  laws  of  Great  Britain. 
Under  such  motives  the  two  successive  Agri- 
CULTUKAL  Holdings  Acts  {q.v.)  were  passed. 
But  the  social  and  personal  effects  of  the  de- 
pression have  been  much  more  vital.  On  nearly 
all  estates  very  considerable  changes  of  the 
tenantry  have  taken  place.  In  a  good  many, 
leases  or  other  written  agreements  have  been 
introduced ;  a  more  commercial  spirit  has  arisen ; 
better  agricultural  education  begins  to  make  its 
way ;  more  capital  is  invested  alike  on  the  land- 
lord's and  tenant's  parts ;  and  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence stricter  calculations  are  made  as  to  the 
profits  and  security  of  such  investments.  There 
is  indeed  an  infinite  variety  in  the  degree  in 
which  such  a  spirit  affects  landlords  and  tenants ; 
there  are  stiU  many  estates  in  which  it  is  not 
felt  at  all,  but  such  is  undoubtedly  the  direction 
in  which,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  the  mutual 
relations  are  moving. 

One  tolerably  definite  change  may  be  said  to 
be  almost  universally  in  progress.  As  a  general 
rule  it  has  been  found  that  the  largest  holdings 
have  felt  the  depression  most  severely,  and 
that  rents  have  been  most  regularly  paid,  and 
with  least  claim  for  reduction,  on  the  smaller. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  smaller  can  be 
more  closely  superintended,  another  is  that  the 
tenant's  capital  consists  partly  of  his  own 
labour  and  that  of  his  family,  on  which  he  does 


not  expect  full  or  at  least  regular  payment  of 
interest.  Hence  the  process  of  consolidating 
small  farms  into  large  has  been  checked,  and 
the  reverse  process  of  letting  land  in  small 
farms  or  in  allotments  has  made  considerable 
way.  The  subdivision  of  large  farms  into 
small  farms  would  undoubtedly  proceed  more 
rapidly  were  it  not  that  it  demands  an  outlay 
of  landlords'  capital  in  providing  dwelling- 
houses  and  other  buildings  which  the  rents  at 
present  current  would  hardly  repay.  The  same 
cause  prevents  any  subdivision  by  tenants  them- 
selves. Where,  as  in  Ireland,  they  erect  their 
own  buildings,  and  these  are  so  inexpensive  as 
to  be  withia  the  means  of  an  ordinary  labourer, 
a  tendency  to  subdivision  among  different 
members  of  the  famOy  at  once  develops  itself, 
and  is  with  difficulty  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds  by  the  landlord.  No  such  tendency 
occurs  where  the  outlay  of  capital  required  for 
such  a  purpose  is  considerable. 

These  considerations  explain  the  rapid  growth 
of  "  allotments,"  which,  speaking  generally, 
involve  no  outlay  of  capital  in  buildings, 
and  the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  "small 
holdings,"  which  as  a  rule  require  erection 
of  buildings  and  fences.  The  fact  that  cultiva- 
tion on  the  small  scale  of  allotments  pays  well, 
even  at  the  present  very  low  rate  of  prices,  is 
shown  by  an  important  paper  in  the  EcOTwrnie 
Journal  for  March  and  June  1893  (see  Allot- 
ment ;  Small  Holdings  Act). 

The  question  whether  farming  is  best  con- 
ducted by  leases  for  fixed  periods,  or  by  agree- 
ment from  year  to  year,  has  been  viewed  differ- 
ently in  Scotland  and  in  England.  Strange 
as  it  seems,  the  latter  has  tended  in  practice 
to  a  more  continuous  possession  by  the  same 
tenant  and  his  descendants.  On  estates  belong- 
ing to  old  families  a  tenant  is  seldom  removed, 
and  the  rent  is  generally  moderate.  Thus 
cultivation  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
there  wiU  he  no  disturbance,  and  this,  if 
verified,  is  unquestionably  the  system  on  which 
the  best  farming  can  exist  and  the  best 
returns  be  obtained.  But  where  a  fixed  deter- 
mination of  the  lease  impends,  and  there  is 
uncertainty  of  its  renewal,  the  tenant  takes  as 
much  out  of  the  land  as  possible,  and  hence 
whoever  succeeds  him  (or  he  himself,  should  he 
ultimately  obtain  a  renewal)  has  to  spend  two 
or  three  years  in  bringing  the  farm  again  into 
condition.  Some  landlords  have  endeavoured 
to  remedy  this  mischief  by  a  clause  in  the  lease 
declaring  that  it  shall  continue  in  force  until 
three  or  more  years'  notice  has  been  given. 
Leases  for  lives  were  at  one  time  common, 
especially  on  estates  belonging  to  corporations 
and  in  Ireland,  but  they  combine  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  certainty  of  expiry  with  an 
uncertainty  of  time,  and  hence  are  unfavourable 
to  good  culture.     They  are  seldom  now  adopted. 

Certain  conditions  or  rules  of  rotation  of  crops 
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and  other  methods  of  culture  used  to  be 
universally  foimd  in  written  leases  or  in  estate 
regulations.  They  are  necessary  to  prevent 
bad  farming  when  either  knowledge  or  inclina- 
tion to  adopt  good  farming  is  absent.  But  the 
advance  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  general 
recognition  that  only  good  farming  can  pay  hiES 
tended  to  make  these  rules  less  strictly  insisted 
on,  and  even  to  disappear  altogether. 

Rent,  whatever  be  its  theoretical  definition, 
is,  in  the  practice  of  farming,  the  surplus  of 
produce  after  paying  the  expenses  of  cultivation 
and  interest  on  the  tenant's  capital.  It  is  really 
iixed  by  the  tenant,  for  although  in  England  it 
may  be  nominally  fixed  by  the  landlord,  yet  it 
depends  on  the  tenant's  acceptance  of  the  farm 
at  such  rate.  In  Scotland  farms  are  almost 
universally  let  by  tender,  and  therefore  the  rent 
is  directly  fixed  by  the  tenant.  The  rate  of 
interest  which  a  tenant  generally  ■  looks  for  on 
his  own  capital  is  10  per  cent,  or  it  may  be 
viewed  as  5  per  cent  of  interest  and  5  per  cent 
as  remuneration  for  his  personal  exertions. 
The  Income  Tax  Acts  assume  that  a  tenant's 
profits  in  England  are  equal  to  half  the  rent  and 
in  Scotland  to  one-third  of  the  rent,  but  the  fall 
in  rents  (following  on  the  fall  ia  gross  value  of 
returns)  has  altered  this  proportion,  and  on 
average  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  tenant's 
profits  are  expected  to  be  about  equal  to,  or  even 
more  than,  the  rent  he  covenants  to  pay.  In 
computing  the  profit  to  be  retained  by  himself, 
H.  tenant  does  not  in  general  include  the  farm 
produce  (mUk,  potatoes,  etc.)  consumed  in  his 
own  household,  nor  the  dwelling-house,  so  that 
the  actual  interest  he  expects  to  make  on  his 
capital  is  nearer  12  than  10  per  cent.  This 
refers  to  the  making  of  new  bargains  ;  with 
faUing  prices  the  actual  profits  have  often  been 
much  less,  or  have  disappeared.  Rates  and 
tithes,  till  the  recent  change  in  the  Tithe  Act, 
were  in  England  generally  paid  by  the  tenant,  in 
Scotland  by  the  landlord — under  recent  legisla- 
tion partly  by  each, — but  in  either  case  they 
form  a  deduction  ultimately  from  the  rent  and 
-lot  from  tenants'  profits. 

The  rent  paid  for  farms  is  in  the  United 
Kingdom  almost  always  in  cash.  In  Scotland 
the  practice  long  prevailed  of  paying  in  kind, 
i.e.  the  rent  was  fixed  at  so  many  "  boUs  "  (four 
to  six  bushels)  of  the  diflferent  grains  grown  in 
the  district,  commuted  each  year  for  money  at 
the  rates  fixed  as  the  FiAKS  Prices.  Some 
poultry  were  often  added,  known  as  ' '  kain 
hens."  This  arrangement  met  equitably  the 
case  of  fluctuations  in  prices,  but  not  of  fluctua- 
tions in  crop  ;  if  the  price  rose  in  consequence 
of  a  bad  crop  the  tenant  whose  crop  was  bad 
suffered,  he  had  less  to  sell  and  more  rent  to 
pay  ;  while  with  a  large  crop  and  low  prices 
the  landlord  suffered  by  the  fall  of  rent  while 
the  tenant,  though  his  crop  might  be  good, 
made  no  better  profit.     But  when   free   trade 


rendered  prices  in  a  great  degree  independent  of 
the  home  crop,  there  ceased  to  be  any  compensa- 
tory influence  at  all,  a  low  price  might  coincide 
with  a  bad  crop ;  consequently  the  system  of 
grain  rents  has  now  almost  entirely  died  out. 
A  further  reason  for  its  cessation  is  that  grain 
is  now  only  a  part  of  the  produce,  the  production 
of  meat  having  become  a  material  source  of 
revenue  and  the  price  of  meat  varying  only  within 
narrower  limits  ;  but,  these  variations  occurring 
from  market  to  market,  its  value  could  not  be 
taken  as  any  safe  indication  of  the  profits  of  the 
year.  It  may  happen  that  store  cattle  are  cheap 
while  beef  is  dear,  which  gives  good  returns  to 
the  feeders  while  the  rearer  of  young  cattle  is 
impoverished  ;  or  the  reverse  may  occur  and  the 
breeder  may  make  profits  while  the  feeder  buys 
so  dear  that  he  loses.  These  complications 
appear  to  render  impracticable  the  suggestion 
which  has  sometimes  been  made  recently  that 
rents  should  vary  in  accordance  with  varying 
prices  of  produce. 

Legislation  has  not  very  materially  interfered 
with  fanning  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  Tudor 
period  laws  were  enacted  with  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  consolidation  of  small  holdings 
and  the  laying  down  of  land  to  grass.  We 
have  no  definite  record  how  far  they  proved 
effectual,  but  the  fact  of  reiterated  enactments 
and  complaints  seems  to  indicate  that  they  did 
not  attain  their  object.  The  influence  of  modem 
land  legislation  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  is  yet  hardly  clear.  In  the  rest  of 
Scotland  and  in  England  the  only  compulsory 
enactments  have  been  those  giving  compensation 
to  tenants  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  manures 
and  feeding  stuff's,  and  giving  to  tenants  the 
right  to  kiU  ground  game.  Neither  have  yielded 
much  satisfaction  to  the  parties  concerned. 
The  compensation  is  frequently  more  than 
balanced  by  claims  made  by  the  landlord  for 
dilapidations  or  bad  fanning,  which  are  quite 
legitimate  but  probably  would  not  have  been 
urged  had  there  not  been  claims  for  compensa- 
tion put  forward  by  the  tenant.  If  the  Acts 
were  more  onerous  than  they  have  been  found  to 
be  the  result  would  have  been  that  landlords 
would  have  refused  to  let  farms,  and  have 
cultivated  them  by  means  of  bailiff's.  So  also 
with  regard  to  game,  any  compulsory  provision 
is  evaded  by  the  tenant  being  made  to  under- 
stand that  exercise  of  his  legal  rights  wiU  be 
followed  by  notice  to  quit.  It  is  probably  only 
the  recent  depression  ia  agriculture — leading  on 
the  one  hand  to  a  difiiculty  in  finding  tenants 
at  all,  and  on  the  other  making  existing  tenants 
dependent  on  the  kindness  of  the  landlords — 
which  has  prevented  these  compulsory  statutes 
from  greatly  diminishing  the  prevalence  of  the 
system  of  farming. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forecast  the  direction  which 
farming  may  take  in  the  future.  The  influence 
which  developed  it  in  the  past, — the  desire  to 
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maintain  large  estates  in  land, — with  all  the 
social  and  political  position  which  they  implied, 
has  in  a  great  measure  passed  away,  and  more 
and  more  every  year  land  is  coming  to  be  viewed 
and  dealt  with  as  a  commercial  commodity. 
The  dominating  question  will  therefore  be 
whether  land  yields  the  best  return  to  capital 
when  cultivated  by  an  owner  or  a  tenant.  The 
rent  usually  given  by  a.  tenant  is  little  more 
than  interest  on  buildings,  drainage,  and  fences, 
so  that  he  virtually  gets  tlie  land  for  nothing. 
The  position  of  tenant,  therefore,  with  rents  on 
their  present  basis,  is  undeniably  an  advan- 
tageous one.  New  purchasers  of  land,  however, 
and  old  landowners  who  take  a  commercial  view 
of  it  as  an  investment,  may  come  to  think 
that  the  tenant's  profits  might  as  well  go  into 
their  own  pockets.  There  would  be  the  charges 
of  a  competent  bailiff  to  come  off,  but  an  intelli- 
gent and  thoroughly  educated  agent  would 
probably  grow  better  crops  and  make  better 
profits  than  the  tenant-farmer  with  his  present 
education  is  able  to  do.  But  any  alteration  in 
this  direction  involves  the  possession  of  capital 
by  the  landlord,  and  there  must  be  a  considerable 
transfer  of  land  from  impoverished  to  wealthy 
owners  before  this  can  become  the  general  case. 

[Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  bk.  iii.  cap.  xii. 
— Thorold  Rogers,  History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices. — Prothero,  Pioneers  and  Progress  of  Eng- 
lish Farming. — Shaw-Lefevre,  Agrarian  Tenures. 
— Boyd  Kinnear,  Principles  of  Property  in  Land. 
— Pell  on  the  "  Making  of  the  Land  in  England, " 
Journal  Royal  Agric.  Soc,  2nd  series,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  355. — J.  Caird,  The  Landed  Interest,  4th  ed. 
1880.]  J.  B.  is.. 

FARM,  OF  THE  Counties.  The  revenue 
received  by  the  crown  in  composition  for  its 
ancient  claims  on  the  land.  The  old  payments 
in  kind,  feorm-fuUum  made  to  the  king  by  the 
tenants  of  demesne  lands,  were  commuted  in 
Norman  times  for  money  rents  {Dialogus,  i. 
8).  These  rents,  together  with  the  profits 
arising  from  the  king's  claims  on  the  land,  were 
termed  collectively  the  ferm,  or  farm,  of  the 
county.  The  collection  of  this  farm  was  usually 
entrusted  to  the  sheriff  or  some  other  account- 
ant, who  was  called  the  farmer,  and  was  made 
absolutely  responsible  for  the  whole  farm  due  to 
the  crown.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  collector 
was  called  the  eustos  or  bailiff  of  the  crown, 
and,  as  such,  was  only  responsible  for  as  much 
of  the  farm  as  he  actually  received.  In  the 
revenue  rolls  of  the  exchequer  the  farm  includes 
the  following  items :  (1)  The  corpus  comitatus 
or  rents,  which  remained  the  same  from  year 
to  year  and  were  charged  with  certain  fixed 
payments  ;  (2)  Tlie  remanens  jirmm  post  terras 
datas,  or  remainder  of  the  farm,  after  the 
value  of  the  lands  granted  away  from  the  body 
of  the  county  had  been  deducted  ;  (3)  The 
crementum  or  Inokementtjm  chiefly  arising 
from  new  tracts  of  land  being  brought  into 


cultivation  ;  (4)  The  proficuum,  including  any 
profits  arising  from  the  king's  territorial  juris- 
diction. There  was  formerly  an  important 
record  preserved  in  the  exchequer  called  the 
Motulus  Exactorius,  which  contained  the  details 
of  all  the  farms  of  England  as  they  appeared 
in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  and  this  list  was  posted  up 
to  date  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas.  This 
record,  however,  no  longer  exists.  The  Bed 
Boole  of  the  Exchequer  contains  several  lists  of 
farms  ;  and  in  the  nearly  related  MS.  Hargrave 
313,  a  unique  table  is  preserved  of  the  farms 
of  England  as  they  appear  in  the  Pipe  Rolls 
from  the  year  1154  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  In  later  times  it  was  usual  for 
the  crown  to  grant  fee-farms,  or  long  leases  of 
land  at  low  rents,  to  corporations  and  others, 
who  answered  severally  for  the  same  as  fanners. 
In  this  way  also  a  large  area  of  forest  land  was 
brought  under  cultivation  before  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  but  most  of  these  msourt-rents  (see 
Essart)  were  resumed  by  the  crown  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  A.  E.  s. 

FARMING  OF  TAXES.  The  collection  of 
revenue  has  always  proved  a  problem  to  govern- 
ments, especially  in  early  times  before  the 
growth  of  efiBcient  administrative  machinery,  or 
in  states  of  very  large  extent.  An  obvious 
method  of  solving  the  problem  has  been  to 
entrust  the  difficult  and  invidious  task  to 
private  individuals  or  companies,  who  pay  a 
fixed  sum  to  the  government  and  take  any 
surplus  they  can  make  from  the  taxpayers  as 
their  own  profits.  The  two  states  in  which 
this  system  of  farming  the  taxes  has  been  most 
extensively  adopted  are  ancient  Rome  and 
France  under  the  old  regime. 

As  the  dominions  of  Rome  grew,  the  privilege 
of  extorting  contributions  from  the  provincials 
was  sold  by  the  censors  for  a  period  of  years  to 
PUBLIOANI  (g-v.),  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
equestrian  order.  Their  profits  were  enormous, 
especially  when  Asia  fell  under  Roman  rule, 
and  the  equestrian  capitalists  became  a  very 
influential  body  in  the  state  from  the  days  of 
C.  Gracchus.  As  the  publiea/ni  had  to  give 
security  to  the  state,  and  this  was  often  be- 
yond the  wealth  of  any  individual,  it  was 
usual  for  them  to  form  associations  among 
themselves  and  to  share  the  profits.  Sometimes 
a  company  only  contracted  for  a  particular 
branch  of  the  revenue,  sometimes  it  collected 
the  whole  payments  of  a  particular  province. 
A  provincial  governor  could  never  have  an 
interest  in  the  companies  otpuUicani,  and  this 
rule  had  the  effect  of  excluding  the  senatorial 
class.  The  actual  coUeotion  of  the  taxes  was 
entrusted  to  subordinate  agents. 

In  France  it  was  only  the  indirect  taxes  which 
were  farmed  (see  Fakmer-Genehal).  The 
practice  originated  in  the  constant  pressure  of 
pecuniary  needs  upon  the  French  government, 
which  compelled  it  to  anticipate  its  revenue. 
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and  thus  threw  it  into  the  hands  of  financiers. 
By  the  18th  century  nearly  all  the  taxes  were 
farmed  by  a  single  company,  the  ferme  ginerale. 
This  consisted  of  sixty  capitalists,  who  were 
nominated  by  the  king,  and  were  under  the 
management  of  the  controller -general.  They 
paid  a  fixed  sum  for  the  right  of  collecting  the 
gabelle,  the  traites,  the  entries  de  Paris,  and  for 
managing  the  tobacco  monopoly.  The  lease  was 
made  for  six  years,  and  the  controller  received 
i.'pot  de  viii  of  300,000  francs,  which  was,  how- 
ever, refused  by  Turgot  and  Necker.  The  posi- 
tion of  fermier-gineral  was  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  the  kings  had  always  a  long  list  of  candi- 
dates for  vacancies.  The  chief  defects  of  the 
system  arose  from  the  tyranny  of  local  agents, 
who  were  often  ill  paid,  and  from  the  action  of 
the  king.  In  appointing  the  fermwrs  he  often 
saddled  them  with  obligations  to  pay  consider- 
able sums  to  courtiers  and  favourites.  These 
charges,  called  croupes  and  pensions,  compelled 
the  government  to  lease  the  taxes  at  a  lower 
rate  than  would  otherwise  have  been  obtainable. 

In  England,  the  system  of  farming  the 
revenue  was  adopted  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Nor- 
man times,  when  the  sheriffs  paid  a  composition 
(ferm  or  firma),  for  the  various  dues  which  they 
had  to  collect  from  their  shires.  It  was  a 
great  object  of  the  towns  to  free  themselves  from 
the  sheriff's  control  and  to  pay  their  contribu- 
tions direct  to  the  crown.  The  acquisition  of 
this  privilege,  or  firma,  iurgi,  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  municipal  independence.  In  the  12th 
century  the  coUeotion  of  the  Danegeld  (?.■».) 
was  farmed  by  the  government  to  the  sherifts, 
but  after  Henry  II. 's  reign  the  practice  of  farm- 
ing the  taxes  gradually  disappeared.  This  was 
due  partly  to  royal  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the 
sheriffs,  and  partly  to  the  rise  of  the  nfew  system 
of  taxing  personal  property.  K.  L. 

FARMING  TAXES,  Peinoiple  of.  The 
system  of  letting  out  the  collection  of  taxes 
to  contractors  at  a,  fixed  rent,  as  opposed  to 
direct  levy  by  state  oificials  (Regie,  q.v.),  marks 
a  low  stage  of  financial  development.  It  is 
naturally  employed  where  a  skilled  administra- 
tive staff  has  not  been  formed,  and  where 
private  capitalists  are  ready  to  undertake  the 
work.  Farming  has  been  in  most  eases  limited 
to  taxes  on  commodities — the  Roman  direct 
taxes  were  for  a  time  an  exception  (Mommsen, 
Hist.  Senile,  vol.  iii.  p.  115) — and  may  be  given 
either  by  delegating  the  collection  of  the  tax,  or 
bestowing  a  monopoly  of  the  taxed  product. 
The  most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  form  of 
collection  in  ancient  times  are  found  in  the 
Roman  state,  where  powerful  companies, 
sodetates  vectigales,  were  formed  for  the  purpose. 
France  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  century  is 
the  chief  modem  instance  (see  Farmek 
Geneeal).  Under  the  ancien  regime  the  salt 
monopoly  (Gabelle,  q.v.),  the  aides  or  drink 
duties,  and  the  tobacco  monopoly  were  farmed 


out.  At  present  the  system  is  limited  to  cases 
in  which  taxation  is  raised  through  monopoly 
of  the  taxed  article — as  tobacco  in  Italy — or  to 
indirect  taxes  for  local  purposes  (OoTEOi,  q.  v. ). 

The  objections  to  farming  taxes  are  weighty 
and  easily  perceived.  Politioally,  it  interposes 
a  privileged  body  between  the  ruler  and  his 
subjects,  and  leads  to  the  enactment  of  oppres- 
sive revenue  laws,  which  are  harshly  applied 
{Ubi puhlicamis  est,  iM aut  jus puilicum  vanum, 
awt  libertatem  sodis  nuUam  esse,  Livy,  xlv. 
ch.  18).  Economically,  it  reduces  the  income 
of  the  state  by  the  profits — generally  exorbitant 
— obtained  by  the  farmers.  The  early  financial 
theorists  protested  against  its  use.  Montesquieu 
{Esprit  des  Lois,  bk.  xiii.  chs.  19,  20),  while  ad- 
mitting that  it  is  "  sometimes  desirable  to  give 
new  taxes  in  farm,"  strongly  approves  of  direct 
collection  by  the  state  as  good  for  both  sovereign 
and  subjects.  Justi  is  still  stronger,  "the 
farmer  is  the  leech  of  the  people,"  Natur  und 
Wesen  der  Staalen,  p.  451,  ed.  1771.  Adam 
Smith  declares  that  ' '  the  best  and  most  frugal 
way  of  levying  a  tax  can  never  be  by  farm" ; 
the  great  capital  required  for  fanning  the  revenue 
practically  excludes  competition,  which  is  re- 
placed by  combination,  ' '  even  a  bad  sovereign 
feels  more  compassion  for  his  people  than  can 
ever  be  expected  from  the  farmers  of  his 
revenue"  ;  the  permanent  interests  of  ruler  and 
people  are  in  harmony,  while  those  of  farmer 
and  taxpayer  are  opposed  (  Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  V.  ch.  ii.  art.  4,  ed.  Nicholson,  p.  383). 

The  intense  hostility  that  the  farmers  of 
revenue  excited  both  at  Rome  and  in  France 
supports  these  strictures  (see  Pitelicani). 
Collection  by  public  officials  is  the  only  proper 
course  in  a  well-organised  state.  Farming  is, 
however,  admissible  when  the  public  economy 
is  imperfect,  and  the  chief  source  of  revenue  is 
from  the  domain.  To  entrust  the  collection  of 
dues  on  commodities  to  persons  whose  self-interest 
wfll  secure  strict  supervision,  and  whose  profits 
will  be  but  a  part  of  the  larger  return  obtained 
by  their  efforts,  is  under  such  conditions  the 
most  economical  mode.  Wide -spread  official 
corruption  may  also  justify  the  employment  of 
farming,  which,  however,  is  plainly  a  transitional 
step  to  be  superseded  by  means  of  deeper  reforms. 

[In  addition  to  quotations  in  text,  the  lead- 
ing German  writers  on  Finanzvnssenschaft,  viz. 
Roscher,  bk.  ii.  ch.  vi.  §  67,  2nd  ed.  1886,— G. 
Cohn,§385, 1889.— A.  Wagner,  vol.  ii.pp.  746-752, 
2nd  ed.  1890),  also  Bastable,  Public  Finance,  1892, 
pp.  656,  657.]  c.  F.  B. 

FARR,  WILLIAM  (1808-1887).  Born  at 
Eenley,  Shropshire,  died  in  London.  He  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  ex- 
changed it  to  enter,  in  1838,  the  department 
of  the  registrar-general  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages.  His  knowledge  of  statistical  science, 
and  lucid  and  original  style  of  study  and 
composition    were    early    recognised    by    his 
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superiors  in  office  ;  and,  although  he  did  not 
advance  beyond  the  post  of  Deputy-Registrar- 
General,  his  talents  and  force  of  character 
made  him,  throughout  his  long  public  service, 
the  most  prominent  man,  in  general  estima- 
tion, of  that  section  of  the  official  hierarchy 
to  which  was  confided  not  only  the  registra- 
tion, study,  and  analysis  of  the  three  leading 
events  in  the  lifetime  of  the  population,  but 
also  the  very  important  duties  of  the  census 
enumerations.  Dr.  Farr's  literary  activity  was 
very  considerable,  and  was  directed,  with  much 
earnestness  and  consistency,  to  the  scientific 
analysis  of  subjects  having  a  real  practical 
bearing  on  social  economy,  sanitation,  and 
the  prevention  of  cholera  and  other  specific 
diseases.  Dr.  Farr's  contributions  to  the 
mathematical  and  statistical  improvement  of 
the  theory  of  vital  statistics  and  their  tabula- 
tion were  also  important.  Some  were  treatises 
from  the  medical,  others  from  the  mathematical 
or  economical  point  of  view,  and  all  were  re- 
markable for  clear  insight,  and  for  novelty  of 
conception.  To  Dr.  Farr  also  belongs  the 
credit  of  instituting  a  proper  nosology,  or 
classification  according  to  diseases,  of  those 
dying  at  each  age,  and  also  of  doing  much  to 
aid  the  labours  of  actuaries  by  the  calculation 
of  life  tables  based  on  reasonably  accurate 
returns  of  the  mortality  according  to  the  most 
modem  facts  revealed  by  the  census  enumera- 
tions of  the  whole  population  of  England  and 
Wales.  His  first  essay  on  this  subject  dates 
from  1843,  when  he  published  his  English  Life 
Table  No.  1,  to  be  followed  in  1853  by  the 
English  Life  Table  No.  Z,  and  in  1864  by  a 
more  elaborate  work,  the  English  Life  Table 
No.  S  (often  called  Farr's  Tables),  which 
contains  many  tabulated  values  of  annuities, 
and  auxiliary  tables  for  the  calculation  of  all 
sorts  of  ordinary  life  contingencies,  with  an 
excellent  introduction.  The  results  are  still 
largely  used  by  actuaries  when  an  approximation 
is  desired  to  the  most  modern  available  experi- 
ence of  the  duration  of  life  amongst  the  general 
public  of  all  classes  in  this  country.  Dr.  Farr 
also  wrote  many  able  papers  upon  provident 
funds  for  widows  and  children  of  the  civil 
servants  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  for  single 
departments,  such  as  the  post-office.  He  was 
also  partial  to  the  study  of  centralising 
schemes,  such  as  the  purchase  of  railways  by 
the  state,  government  insurance  of  capital  sums 
and  survivorship  annuities,  and  mutual  cattle 
insurance  associations  for  agriculturists.  A 
vast  number  of  reports  on  subjects  more  or  less 
cognate  with  those  above  indicated  were  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  various  periodical 
publications  and  blue-books  of  the  registrar- 
general  and  census  commissioners,  and  to  the 
transactions  of  English  and  foreign  societies 
with  which  he  was  connected.  It  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  no  English  statistician  was  ever 


before  so  cosmopolitan,  or  so  appreciated  abroad 
as  Dr.  Farr.  His  genuine  goodness  of  disposi- 
tion, as  well  as  his  scientific  attainments, 
made  him  a  persona  grata  at  the  many  inter- 
national statistical  congresses  held  at  London 
and  on  the  Continent,  which  he  punctually 
attended  as  one  of  the  English  delegates.  The 
effectual  manner  in  which  he  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  organisation  of  the  congress  of 
which  Prince  Albert  was  the  president  in 
London  is  still  an  agreeable  reminiscence  with 
the  one  or  two  still  surviving  secretaries  of 
sections.  At  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
Dr.  Farr  was  equally  esteemed.  He  took,  for 
a  long  period  of  years,  a  great  share  in  its 
management,  contributed  many  valuable  papers, 
and  filled  with  credit  the  post  of  president  from 
1871  to  1873. 

Some  illustrations  of  the  style  and  scope  of 
Dr.  Farr's  views  and  conclusions  respecting  his 
work  and  his  important  studies  in  the  domain 
of  vital  statistics,  a  subject  with  which  his  name 
and  public  services  will  long  continue  to  be 
honourably  associated,  wiU  be  found  in  his  book 
under  that  title,  named  below. 

In  1885  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
reprinted,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Noel  A. 
Humphreys,  of  the  registrar -general's  office,  a 
selection  from  Dr.  Farr's  works  above  mentioned, 
in  some  instances  in  rather  an  abridged  form. 
This  was  issued  by  subscription  as  a  memorial 
volume  under  the  title  of  Vital  Statistics,  London, 
1885,  8vo,  pp.  xxiv4-563.  It  contains  also  an 
appreciative  and  interesting  sketch  of  Dr.  Parr's 
life,  by  Mr.  Humphreys. 

Among  Dr.  Farr's  principal  works  are ; — 
"  Report  upon  the  Mortality  of  Lunatics  "  (Stat. 
Sac.  Journal,  1841). — "  The  Influence  of  Scarcities 
and  of  the  High  Prices  of  Wheat  on  the  Mortality 
of  the  People  of  England"  (Stat.  Sac.  Juv/mal, 
1846). — "Statistics  of  Civil  Service  of  England, 
with  Observations  on  Funds  for  Children  and 
Orphans"  {Slat.  Soc.  Journal,  1849). — "Influ- 
ence of  Elevation  on  Fatality  of  Cholera"  {Id. 
1852). — "Formules  adoptees  en  Angleterre  pour 
I'inscription  des  naissances,"  etc.  (Oongris  Inter- 
nal, de  Stat,  1853). — Report  on  Internal.  Stat. 
Congress,  Paris,  1855. — Report  on  Nomenclatwe 
and  Stat.  Olassifieation  of  Diseases,  1856. — 
Report  on  Internal.  Stat.  Congress  of  Vienna, 
1857. — "On  the  Pay  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown," 
Stat.  Soo.  Journal,  1857. — Rapport  sur  la  stati- 
stique  de  la  G.  Bretagne,  1858. — Tables  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  British  Army  in  Russia,  1854-56, 
published  1859. — Reports  on  the  Vienna  Int.  Stat. 
Congress,  1861. — "Eeoent  Improvements  in  Health 
of  Brit.  Army"  {Brit.  Assoc.,  1861).— English  Life 
Table  No.  3,  large  8vo,  clv. -1-605  pp.,  London, 
1864. — "  Address  as  President  of  Section  F"  (Brit. 
Assoc.,  Bath,  1864).  — "On  Infant  Mortality" 
{Stat.  Soc.  Journal,  1865). — "  Mortality  of  Chil- 
dren in  Principal  States  of  Europe"  {Id.,  1866).— 
"  Statistik  von  Gross  Britaunien'  {Congres  Intern, 
de  Stat,  1865)  — "Statistique  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  "  {Id.  1867-69).—"  International  Coin- 
age" {Brit  Assoc,  1869).— "On  the  Question  of 
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Metric  Weights  and  Measures  "  (Intern.  Stat.  Con- 
gress, 1870).  — "Inaugural  Addresses  as  President 
of  the  Stat.  Soc.  1871  and  1872.—"  On  the  Valua- 
tion of  Eailways,_  Telegraphs,"  etc.  [Stat.  Soc. 
Journal,  1876). — "Etude  sur  la  mortalitc  en  Angle- 
terre"  (AnnaUs  de  dimographie,  1877).  —  "Some 
Doctrines  of  Population"  {Brit.  Assoc,  1877). — 
"Eloge  de  Samuel  Brown"  (Congres  Intern,  de 
Stat.,  1878),  [cf.  art.  on  Farr  by  Prof.  V.  John  in 
Handworterb.  der  Staatstoissenschaften.']    r:  H. 

FAKTHING.  Originally  the  name  given 
to  tlie  fourtli  part  of  a  silver  penny  (fourth-ing). 
Firststruck  asa  separate  coin  in  reign  of  Henry  I. 
The  coinage  of  silver  farthings  was  continued 
until  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Copper  farthings 
were  introduced  in  1 6 1 3  during  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  and  were  coined  until  1860,  when  the  present 
bronze  coinage  was  adopted.  The  bronze  farth- 
ing weighs  43  "75  grains,  and  is  legal  tender  to 
the  amount  of  one  shilling.  F.  E.  A. 

FASHION,  Economic  Inflitexce  of. 
Fashion,  when  taken  in  its  more  general  sense 
as  the  mode  in  which  a  civilised  society  is 
satisfying  its  various  wants,  or  more  specifically 
that  of  dress,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  more  or  less 
incessant  tendency  to  change.  The  French  re- 
cognise this  quality  of  variableness  with  greater 
emphasis  than  the  English,  mode  being  defined 
by  them  as  taste  that  is  essentially  mobile  and 
transient.  For  us  fashion  is  current  usage  ;  for 
them  "usage  is  long  fashion."  Fashion  can- 
not claim  to  include  all  such  changes  iu  habits 
and  modes  of  life  as  are  due  to  fresh  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  taste  and  comfort  as  such, 
or  are  consequent  on  change  in  physical  or  social 
environment.  These  may  all  involve  corre- 
sponding changes  in  fashion,  butwhen  eliminated 
they  will  leave  »  residuum  of  variableness  in 
wants  not  accounted  for,  but  which,  together 
with  the  complementary  fact  of  a  general  con- 
formity to  that  variableness,  make  up  the 
phenomenon  of  fashion  properly  so  called. 
For  the  economist  it  is  one  of  the  causes  pro- 
ducing disturbing  fluctuations  in  demand  and 
supply,  and  therefore  requiring  "  a  more  careful 
investigation  than  those  causes  whose  action  is 
more  constant  and  more  undeviating"  (H. 
Fawcett,  A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  1876, 
p.  84).  Under  present  economic  conditions 
fashion,  or  any  given  fashion,  comes  to  be  both 
for  consumer  and  purveyor  an  element  on  the 
one  hand  of  complication,  on  the  other  of 
simplification.  The  field  for  the  selective  play 
of  the  consumer's  choice  is  so  great  that  purvey- 
ance is  rendered  very  speculative.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  his  choice  settles,  demand  is  certain, 
at  least  for  a  brief  period,  to  be  both  prompt 
and  extensive,  though  of  uncertain  duration. 
' '  Changes  of  fashion  are  often  due  to  the  steady 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  articles  which  sets 
in  the  moment  they  become  open  to  the  fierce 
and  unscrupulous  competition  of  the  market " 
(FoxweU,  Irregularity  of  Employment,  p.  69). 


Fashion  in  Consumption. — In  this  connection 
the  economic  historian  has  to  trace  how  "cus- 
tom in  wants,  locally  homogeneous  and  tem- 
porarily stable,  has  become  fashion  distributed 
in  space  and  transient  in  time  "  (V.  Schaffle, 
Das  gesellschaflliehe  System  dcr  Tnenschlichen 
Wirthschaft,  Tiibingen,  1873,  pt.  ui.  sect.  iii. 
The  phenomenon  of  fashion,  rooted  as  it  is  in 
elemental  instincts  and  tendencies,  is  absent 
from  no  society  or  social  epoch.  "Every 
epoch  has  colours  and  contours  which  it 
prefers,  forms  which  it  affects,  symbols  which 
it  venerates "  (H.  Havard,  L'art  a  travers  les 
nueurs,  Paris,  1884),  ebullitions  of  sentiment, 
whims,  and  fantasies  to  indulge  in.  Every 
nation,  while  it  differs  from  others  in  geographi- 
cal conditions,  in  political  and  social  constitu- 
tion, has  also  its  o^vn  passing  ideas  to  express. 
Every  individual  modifies  this  sentiment  of  the 
day  according  to  his  own  individuality.  The 
essential  elements  of  fashion  are  present  in  all 
societies  (cp.  Dar^vin,  Descent  of  Man,  II., 
p.  383  ;  Westermarck,  The  History  of  Swrnan 
Marriage,  London,  1891,  pp.  165-186  and  274). 

As  an  element  in  present-day  consimiption  of 
wealth,  fashion  may  be  ranked,  not  so  much  as 
a  class  of  wants  under  either  necessaries,  com- 
forts, or  luxuries,  but  rather  as  a  co-ef5cient  of 
any  of  these,  a  want  in  wants,  i.e.  a  factor 
aftecting  a  want  already  categorised  under  one 
of  these  three  heads.  Thus  it  may  enter  even 
into  necessaries,  there  being  no  one  commodity, 
unless  pure  air  and  pure  water  be  considered  as 
relative  exceptions,  which  admits  of  being  pro- 
duced in  one  mode  only.  The  essential  elements 
in  food  may  be  taken  in  a  variety  of  products, 
some  of  which,  such  as  "Vienna  bread,"  may 
be  sold  at  a  "  satiety  price  "  and  yet  be  fairly 
viewed  as  a  fashionable  taste.  In  comforts,  and 
still  more  in  luxuries,  fashion  is  a  co-efficient  of 
higher  power.  There  is  more  scope  for  change 
because  there  is  a  wider  field  for  choice. 
Fashion  in  such  wants  has  been  raiiked  as  one  of 
the  four  principles  of  luxury  (Baudiillart,  Sistoire 
du  Lwxe,  Paris,  1878,  i.  p.  7  «<  seq.\  and  as  the 
outcome  expressed  in  unreal  needs  of  refined 
sensuality,  opinion,  or  caprice  (J.  B.  Say,  Traiti 
d' ilamomiePolitique,  Paris,  1841, bk.  iii.  ch.  iv.). 
At  the  same  time  it  has  been  claimed  for  fashion 
and  by  the  same  national  temperament,  that  love 
of  change  and  mobility  of  taste,  of  which  fashion 
is  an  apparently  inevitable  expression,  constitute 
the  mighty  incentive  or  primum  mobile  of  aU 
progress,  and  if  wisely  cultivated,  would  banish 
ennui  and  social  strife  (Baudrillart,  op.  cit.  i. 
p.  10  ;  Fourier,  Le  Kouveav,  Monde  Industrid, 
Paris,  1845,  §  1,  notices  1  and  2  on  "  La  Passion 
Papillonne").  Berkeley  expresses  the  same  idea 
in  the  Querist  (Query  20)  when  he  asks 
"whether  the  creating  of  wants  be  not  the 
likeliest  way  to  produce  iudustiy  in  a  people?" 
(^"03.  10-14,  18,  102,  140,  141,  144,  406, 
may  also  be  consulted.) 
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As  a  want  in  wants,  fashion  may  be  con- 
sidered as  influencing — (a)  the  quality  (or  kinds) 
of  wealth  consumed  ;  (b)  the  relative  quantities 
of  the  different  kinds  of  wealth  consumed  ;  (c) 
the  rapidity  of  consumption. 

(a)  As  expressing  desire  for  change,  as  well 
as  for  distinction,  fashion  will  prompt  to  de- 
partures in  the,direotiou  of  contrast.  Changes 
in  dress  abouuff'with  illustrations  of  this  tend- 
ency. Further,  as  an  expression  of  the  effort 
after  social  equalisation,  fashion,  in  diffusing 
itself  outwards  and  downwards,  involves  de- 
terioration in  quality  through  adulteration, 
reproduction  in  coarser  material,  and  more 
coarsely  finished  production.  When  every 
woman  wishes  to  wear  silk,  cotton  adniixture 
is  lavishly  used,  even  in  a  proportion  of  9 
to  1.  Again,  as  expressing  the  drift  of  some 
epochal  idea,  fashion  selects  some  class  of 
materials,  forms,  and  colours  in  preference  to 
others ;  deserting,  for  instance,  the  perukes, 
powder,  and  the  gay  hues  of  a  courtly,  con- 
ventional, and  aristocratic  regime  for  the 
simpler  modes  of  a  phase  of  social  upheaval  and 
democratic  ideals. 

(5)  Thus  also  fashion  affects  the  relative 
quantities  of  goods  in  demand.  Ribbon  is 
always  to  some  extent  in  request,  but  consumed 
in  far  greater  quantities  when  fashionable  wear. 
Further  illustration  is  needless. 

(c)  In  enumerating  the  causes  governing  the 
rate  at  which  wealth  is  consumed,  Storch  dis- 
tinguished, beside  nature  and  use,  opinion, 
which  destroys  the  value  of  wealth  independ- 
ently of  matter  (Gours  d'iconomie  politique, 
St.  Petersburg,  1815,  IV.  vii.  cp.  I.).  This 
truth,  expressed  more  picturesquely  by  Shaks- 
peare,  "the  fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than 
the  man,"  is  dealt  with  by  some  economists, 
notably  by  J.  B.  Say,  who  asserts  that  fashion, 
by  its  privilege  of  condemning  what  is  still 
fresh,  and  perhaps  comfortable  and  pretty  as 
well,  as  worthless,  impoverishes  the  state  both 
in  what  it  consumes  and  in  what  it  does  not 
consume, — an  epigram  limited  in  application 
through  the  redistribution  and  prolonged  con- 
sumption of  whilom  fashionable  goods  in  the 
second-hand  trade.  Nevertheless  the  effect  of 
fashion  on  very  many  is  to  throw  a  glamour  over 
certain  products  irrespective  of  beauty,  conveni- 
ence or  fitness,  and  which,  as  it  fades,  causes  the 
same  produqt  to  be  the  more  hastily  superseded 
in  proportion  as  those  qualities  are  absent. 

These  constitute  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
limitations  to  the  nature  and  rapidity  of  changes 
in  fashion.  Beauty  and  fitness  combined  may 
limit  the  mode  of  dress  in  one  age  and  climate 
to  draping  and  swathing  the  body,  in  another 
to  close-fitting  raiment.  Hygienic  principles, 
where  accepted,  proscribe  some  tastes  potenti- 
ally or  actually  in  fashion.  The  love  of  com- 
fort and  convenience  may,  and  in  Germany 
does,  tend  to  diminish  the  love'  of  change  in 


fashion  {vide  Carl  Junghans,  Der  Fortschritt  des 
ZoUvereins,  Leipzig,  1848,  pp.  27-58).  Econ- 
omy may  either  prolong  or  proscribe  a  mode. 
Custom  and  routine,  whether  or  not  coinciding 
with  convenience,  may  greatly  circumscribe 
change,  as  in  uniforms  and  special  "costumes." 
Finally  philanthropy  and  patriotism,  morality 
and  religion,  have  all  been  brought  to  bear  as 
regulative  principles  on  excessive  instability  or 
wantonness  in  tastes.  Fashion  on  the  other 
hand  has  often  rendered  such  principles  yeo- 
man's service  by  investing  them,  as  their  co- 
efSoient,  with  a  constraining  power  exceeding 
that  conferred  by  reason. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  budget, 
changes  of  fashion,  increasing  some  values  and 
lowering  others,  have  been  considered  aS  can- 
celling each  other  in  the  national  incdmei 
(Roscher,  Principles  of  Political  Uconomy,  New 
York,  1878,  §  ccviii.).  Modem  production, 
on  the  "mass -pattern,"  and  "ready-made" 
system  renders  it  cheapest  to  buy  what  is  in  . 
fashion.  Yet  Locke  struck  the  true  key-notd> 
when  he  wrote,  "Things  of  fashion  will  be 
had,  .  .  .  whatever  rates  they  cost,  and  the 
rather  because  they  are  dear  "  {Some  Considera- 
tions of  the  Consequences  of  ike  Lowering  of 
Interest,  etc.  1692,  pp.  93,  94;  and  H.  S.  Fox- 
well,  Irregularity  of  Employment,  etc.,  1886, 
pp.  36,  37  ;  cp.  also  a  contrast  in  this 
respect  alleged  between  French  and  German 
ladies,  Junghans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  57,  58). 

Fashion  in  Production  and  Distribution. — - 
The  anxious  purveyor  to  fashionable  whims  is 
as  ancient  a  figure  in  history  as  fashion  itself 
(cp.  e.g.  Plautus,  Epidicus,  ii.  2 ;  Aulularia,  iii. 
10).  Were  the  record  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial statistics  of  longer  standing,  there  might 
be  many  such  instances  preserved  as  that  in  the 
Limbvjrger  Chronik,  which  describes  in  a.d.  1380 
the  failure  year  by  year  of  tailors  who  com- 
peted unsuccessfully  in  ministering  to  the  swift 
changes  of  fashion.  As  affecting  modem  trade 
and  industry,  fashion  is  now  considered,  not 
merely  under  the  special  question  of  over- 
production or  "gluts,"  but  in  connection  with 
the  more  generic  subject  of  trade  risks,  fluctua- 
tions of  industry,  or  variations  in  production. 
The  great  expansion  of  variableness  in  demand 
has  involved  the  extension  of  principles  once 
governing  the  production  of  articles  of  luxury 
only,  to  all  forms  and  modes  of  supply.  More 
or  less,  every  maker  and  every  purveyor,  even 
of  necessaries,  has  now  to  study  both  to  supply 
what  people  want  and  to  win  them  to  want 
what  he  supplies.  Like  everything  else  in  the 
struggle  for  life,  success,  i.e.  survival,  is  a  feat 
of  adjustment  in  midst  of  fluctuating  conditions. 
Failure  is  the  result  of  miscalculation,  of  mal- 
adjustment. 

Even  owners  and  cultivators  of  land  are  not 
exempt  from  this  species  of  risk.  Viticulture, 
sericulture,  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  sorts  of 
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garden  produce,  and  the  conducting  of  ostrich 
farms,  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  changes  in 
fashion.  The  value  e.g.  of  the  ostrich  feathers 
imported  into  this  country  had  declined  between 
1880  and  1889  in  the  proportion  of  5  :  2  ;  the 
weight  in  that  of  2J  :  2. 

In  the  tactics  of  the  manufacturer  the 
symptoms  (1)  of  indecision  in  vacillating 
demand  raise  the  problem  :  What  can  I  "  bring 
out "  to  attract  ?  (2)  of  a  favourable  turn : 
How  long  wOl  it  last  ?  "What  can  I  do  to  get, 
or  keep,  ahead  in  the  race  ?  Can  I  devise 
developments  ?  (3)  of  a  recoil :  Can  I  turn 
out  what  is  now  in  demand  with  such  plant, 
machinery,  and  hands  as  I  have  ?  In  such 
an  attitude  he  has  to  confront  demand  with  its 
co-ef5oient  fashion,  and  armed  with  "money, 
wits,  and  perseverance,"  compass  the  capture  of 
the  lucky  conjunctwr.  "  Wits  "  he  partly  em- 
bodies in  superiority  of  machinery,  of  designing, 
i.e.  in  the  faculty  of  taking  a  lead  in  designs 
that  "sell,"  of  dyeing  and  finishing,  and 
finally  in  that  fine  commercial  flair  which 
leads  to  "hits"  rather  than  to  "misses."  By 
it  he  lays  his  hand  upon  the  pulse  of  taste, 
and,  divining  the  symptoms,  is  able  in  some 
degree  to  eliminate  from  his  business  that 
"aleatory"  element  which  dominates  else  the 
amount  of  his  reward  (op.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  Za 
Repartition  des  Richesses,  pp.  299,  302).  The 
importance  of  such  augury  was  expressly  ad- 
mitted by  a  Lyonnese  manufacturer  (v.  "  Keport 
by  Mr.  Dyce  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Foreign 
Schools  of  Design,"  1840,  cp.  Sdiriburgh  Review, 
vol.  xc.  1849,  p.  481).  "That  something, 
which  in  the  world  of  fashion  is  only  an  in- 
definite sentiment,  in  fact,  a  mere  predisposi- 
tion, we  endeavour  to  render  palpable,  to  give 
it  a  strongly-pronounced  character  and  assign 
it  a  name.  Therefore  it  is  that  with  us  fashion 
is  so  paramount ;  the  objects  of  industry,  the 
commencement  of  a  season,  exactly  chime  in 
with,  and  anticipate,  the  predispositions  of 
society."  Others  who  are  content  to  follow 
rather  than  lead  fashions,  watch  the  incep- 
tion of  a  taste,  estimate  the  rate  of  its 
diffusion,  and  anticipate  its  final  stage  in 
mass-production.  Exact  estimates  of  the  eifect 
of  fashion  on  the  career  of  an  industrial 
centre  or  firm  are  complicated  for  evirepreneurs 
as  well  as  for  laymen,  by  demand  being  a 
plurality  of  effects,  and  by  the  "intermixture 
of  causes  "  in  ti'ade  fluctuations.  Of  nineteen 
merchants  and  manufacturers  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry,  1886 — an 
inquiry  which  negatively  absolved  fashion  as  a 
cause  of  that  specific  depression — one  (a  German 
in  Scotland)  stated  that  adaptation  to  demand 
and  avoiding  large  stocks  were  sufficient  to 
meet  changes.  Another  confirmed  this,  the 
adjustment  being  possible  "  in  the  great 
majority  of  oases  "  without  change  of  machinery. 


an  exception  being  the  recent  preference  of 
worsteds  (combed  yarns  or  "serges,"  etc.)  to 
woollens  (carded  yarns  or  cloth).  All,  in  one 
way  or  another,  while  not  clearly  distinguish- 
ing between  the  grounds  of  change  in  taste, 
admitted  that  such  changes,  especially  in  the 
sOk  and  lace  trades,  were  "one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties "  they  had  to  contend  with,  and 
had  occurred,  perhaps,  with  greater  frequency 
and  rapidity  in  late  years.  Bradford,  Paisley, 
and  Coventry  in  Great  Britain,  St.  Etienne 
and  Lyons  in  France,  may  be  cited  from  a 
long  list  of  centres,  the  industrial  careers  of 
which  have  experienced  fluctuations  peculiarly 
aggravated,  if  not  created,  by  changes  of  fashion. 
In  the  words  of  a  Yorkshire  mill-owner,  "in 
the  crinoUne  days  Bradford  dress  goods  from 
English  wools  were  in  great  demand.  When 
ladies  preferred  clinging  fabrics  (cashmeres, 
etc.)  the  advantage  went  to  the  'soft  goods' 
of  France,  which  now  are  largely  made  in 
Bradford.  When  mohairs  and  alpacas  were 
in  fashion,  Bradford,  by  its  yarns,  got  the 
advantage.  When  braids  are  fashionable, 
Bradford  benefits.  When  calico  prints  were 
much  in  fashion,  Bradford  suffered  ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  obtained  advantage  from  the 
demand  for  mowsselines  de  laine. "  If  these  and 
other  towns  and  firms  are  to-day  surviving  in 
the  fight,  it  is  in  consequence  of  adjustment  to 
new  tastes  and  of  substituting  many-sidedness 
for  over-concentration.  As  the  demand  for  the 
pseudo-Indian  or  Paisley  shawl  died  out,  which 
till  about  1850  gave  occupation  to  one-third  of 
the  Paisley  town  population,  several  industries 
— thread,  starch,  engineering,  shipbuilding — 
were  developed  instead.  "Trade  is  on  a 
broader  basis  and  less  liable  to  severe  fluctua- 
tions." Coventry  has  ceased  to  concentrate 
itself  on  ribbons,  and  realised  locally  unpre- 
cedented fortunes  in  cycles,  besides  developing 
other  trades.  Lister's  spin  thread  when  plush 
and  velvet  is  "sluggish,"  and  with  superlative 
machinery,  skill,  and  invention,  weather  every 
storm,  even  the  blast  of  MoEinley  tariffs. 

Adjustment  to,  and  creation  of,  new  demand 
in  the  business  of  the  modem  "  purveyor "  is 
in  conformity  to  the  democratic  nature  of  to- 
day's fashions.  Dress,  for  instance,  was  at  one 
time  imposed  from  above.  Now  the  sovereign 
people's  tastes  have  to  be  besieged  simultane- 
ously and  en  Hoc  by  the  shop- window,  the  stage, 
the  park  and  race-course,  by  advertisement, 
daily  paper,  and  fashion  journal — this  last  organ 
coming  to  birth  with  the  French  Eevolution. 
Royalty  can  only  suggest,  not  lead,  the  fashion. 
Just  as  the  highest  class  of  dressmakers  will 
equip  their  customers  completely,  so  the  modem 
"Grands  Magasins"  cater  for  the  million  from 
head  to  foot.  And  always  rigidity  is  avoided 
by  the  pm-chase  of  lighter  stocks,  smaller 
quantities. 

The  interests  of  the  wage-earner  are  affected 
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by  fashion  in  a  precisely  parallel  manner.  New 
demands,  if  within  the  range  of  his  skill,  mean 
more  work.  Rigidity,  whether  by  over-speoial- 
isation,  want  of  technical  versatility,  or  any 
accidents  of  combination,  is  fraught  with  danger. 
When  the  ribbon  trade  was  slack  at  St.  Etienne 
the  workmen  were  reported  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  getting  taken  on  in  the  other  industries 
of  that  centre  (v.  M.  de  Lanessan's  Report ; 
Depression  of  Trade  Commissioners'  Report, 
1886).  The  Coventry  ribbon  weavers  with 
domestic  looms  fared  very  badly,  especially 
after  the  French  treaty  (1860).  Fashion  was 
more  responsible  for  the  poverty  occasioned  by 
the  decay  of  the  Irish  cottage  industry  of 
embroidery  muslin  (Jcmrnal  Statist.  Soc,  xxiv. 
5i5-517,  cp.  De  Laveleye,  Le  Luxe,  Verviers, 
1887,  p.  70).  A  sudden  cessation  of  employ- 
ment is  not  alone  disastrous,  a  slowly-decaying 
industry  bringing  with  it  degradation  in  skill 
and  reduced  wages.  "East-End"  industries, 
such  as  artificial  flower-making,  trimmings,  e.g. 
fringes,  etc.,  and  fur-sewing,  especially  where 
there  is  no  alternative  occupation,  suffer  more 
sudden  fluctuations,  the  London  season — a 
political  quantity  with  a  co-efBcient  of  fashion 
— greatly  aggravating  the  precariousness  of 
maintenance  (v.  Miss  Collet  on  "Women's 
Work  "  in  Booth's  Life  mid  Labour.  See  also 
Custom  ;  Demand  ;  Habit). 

[Beside  the  works  referred  to,  there  are  brief 
allusions  to  the  elfects  of  fashion  in  Cantillon, 
Essai  sur  la  Nature  du  Commerce,  1755,  ch.  xiv., 
XV. — Malthus,  JSssay  on  Population,  hk.  iii.  k^.  13. 
— M'CuUoch,  Principles  of  Political  Economy. — 
H.  Sidgwick,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  bks. 
i.  ch.  iv.  and  ii.  ch.  11. — Walker,  The  Wages  Ques- 
tion, ch.  xi. — A.  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics, 
2nded.,  vol.  i.  pp.  144-145, 161,  167-168,  448.— 
Herrmann,  Staatsmirthschaftliche  Untersuchung- 
en,  Miinchen,  1870,  pp.  98-100.— De  Molinari's 
art.  "Mode,"  in  G-uillaumin's  Dictionnaire  de 
Vilconomie  Politique,  1853,  is,  of  course,  more 
comprehensive  ;  still  more  so  is  J.  Lessing's  Ber 
Modeteufel,  Berlin,  1884.  For  the  pliilosophy  of 
fashion  see  J.  von  Falke,  Zur  Cultur  und  Kunst, 
Wien,  1878,  "Costtim  und  Mode";  and  F. 
Kleinwachter,  Zur  Philosophic  der  Mode,  Berlin, 
1880. — H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  II. 
pt.  iv.  ch.  11.  For  influence  of  fashion  on 
demand  for  gold  or  silver  as  currency  see  GifiFen, 
The  Case  against  Bi-metallism,  p.  220.  ]  c.  a.  f. 

FASTNYNGSEED.  A  doubtful  term  con- 
nected with  certain  ploughing  work  due  from 
the  holder  of  a  full  carucate  on  a  manor. 

[Vinogradoff,  Villainage  in  England,  1892,  p. 
282,  with  reference  to  the  Ely  Inquisition.'] 

E.  a.  P. 

FATHERS,  The  ;  thbie  Economic  Teach- 
ing AND  Influence.  The  history  of  Christian 
teaching,  as  expressed  by  the  Fathers,  con- 
cerning material  goods  and  the  proper  conduct 
of  life  in  relation  to  them,  falls  into  three 
periods — (1)  that  of  the  Primitive  Church  ;  (2) 


that  of  the   third  century  ;  (3)  that  of  Post- 
Constantinian  times. 

(1)  The  church  of  the  first  two  centuries  was 
marked  by  a  fraternal  sympathy  in  face  of  the 
hostile  world,  and  by  a  belief  in  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  dispensation.  Accordingly  there 
was  a  liberality  of  charity  among  its  members 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  common  enjoyment 
of  possessions,  so  that  TertuUian  (160-240) 
boasted,  "We  Christians  have  all  things  in 
common  except  wives  "  ;  and  earthly  possessions 
were  treated  with  indiff'erence  except  so  far  as 
they  contributed  to  actual  sustenance.  It  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  enforce  the  duty  of  alms- 
giving ;  but,  when  it  was  referred  to,  the  rule 
was  laid  down  that  relief  should  be  given  to 
every  suppliant.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (d. 
220)  warns  his  readers  not  to  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate ;  "for  by  being  fastidious  and  setting 
thyself  to  try  who  are  fit  for  thy  benevolence 
and  who  not,  it  is  possible  thou  mayest  neglect 
some  who  are  the  friends  of  God."  But  as  this 
charity  was  practically  restricted  to  the  neces- 
sary relief  of  the  brethren,  whose  desert  was 
sufficiently  guaranteed  by  their  avowal  of 
Christianity,  it  could  hardly  have  had  any 
baneful  efi'ects.  Moreover  the  Christian  teachers 
constantly  exhorted  their  followers  to  labour 
industriously  at  their  several  callings,  that  they 
"might  have  enough  for  themselves  and  for 
the  poor,  and  not  be  a  burden  to  the  church  "  ; 
and  this  attitude  towards  labour  certainly 
helped  to  remove  the  stigma  which  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  had  put  upon  it.  Wealth  was 
recognised  as  a  gift  of  God  to  be  rightly 
employed.  TertuUian  explained  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  "no  Brahmans  or  Indian  gymno- 
sophists,  no  wild  men  of  the  woods,  and  separ- 
atists from  life "  ;  and  it  was  only  among 
Gnostics  and  some  of  the  Judteo  -  Christian 
communities  that  there  was  any  rejection  on 
principle  of  private  property. 

(2)  The  ascetic  Montanist  movement  at  the 
end  of  the  2nd  and  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century,  though  itself  unsuccessful,  seems  to 
have  affected  Christian  thought  by  suggesting 
a  "double  ethic," — the  idea  of  the  diverse 
duties  of  perfect  and  of  ordinary  Christians. 
Renunciation  of  earthly  property  became  with 
Origen  (185-253),  and  S.  Cyprian  (200-258),  a 
counsel  of  perfection  in  the  same  way  as  celibacy. 
Almsgiving,  also,  was  spoken  of  by  the  writers 
of  the  period  as  itself  sia-atoning ;  and  the 
treatise  of  Cyprian  On  Good  Works  and  Alms 
had  great  influence  on  the  subsequent  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  church. 

(3)  The  situation  in  the  post-Constantinian 
period  was  fundamentally  changed  by  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion. 
The  church  now  iucluded  multitudes  whose 
nioral  standard  was  low,  and  with  deepening 
distress  among  the  poorer  part  of  the  population 
the  sphere  of  its  duties  became  more  extensive. 
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Accordingly  increasing  stress  needed  to  bo  laid 
on  the  duty  of  almsgiving  ;  and  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  their  hearers,  the  great 
preachers — such  as  among  the  Greeks,  S.  Basil 
(329-379)  and  S.  Chrysostom  (347  -  407)  ; 
among  the  Latins,  S.  Ambrose  (340  -  397) 
and  S.  Augustine  (354-430) — were  led  to  use 
extremely  forcible  language  as  to  the  wrongful- 
ness of  a  selfish  use  of  wealth.  Thus  S.  Basil, 
in  a  frequently  quoted  passage,  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  hard-hearted  the  question, 
"Whom  do  I  injure,  if  I  keep  what  is  my 
own  ? "  and  replies,  ' '  Tell  me  then  what  is 
thine  own  ?  "Whence  didst  thou  obtain  it,  and 
bring  it  into  the  world  ?  The  rich  are  just 
like  one  who  has  taken  his  place  in  the  theatre, 
and  crowds  all  who  come  in  later,  as  if  the 
playhouse,  which  is  for  all,  were  for  him  only. 
For  they  first  take  possession  for  themselves 
alone  of  what  is  common  to  all,  and  then  lay 
claim  to  it  as  property,  because  they  obtained 
it  first.  If  each  would  only  take  as  much  as 
he  needs  to  satisfy  his  necessary  requirements, 
where  then  would  be  the  rich,  and  where  the 
poor  ? "  Expressions  almost  verbally  identical, 
and  apparently  calling  in  question  the  rights 
of  property,  fell  also  from  S.  Ambrose.  But 
such  language  is  to  be  explained,  partly  as 
rhetorical  exaggeration  ;  partly  as  due  to  the 
idea  that  voluntary  surrender  of  property  was 
the  duty  of  every  Christian  who  would  he 
perfect ;  and  partly  as  due  to  another  idea 
which  now  made  its  appearance — that  the 
natural  and  original  order  was  one  of  com- 
munism, and  that  private  property  first  arose 
from  sin.  But  this  original  order  Christians 
were  to  aim  at  restoring  only  by  self-abnega- 
tion ;  and  the  Fathers  did  not  intend  to  imply, 
nor  were  they  understood  to  imply,  that  the 
compulsory  abolition  of  private  property  would 
be  justifiable.  The  case  is  parallel  with  that  of 
slavery.  Slavery  also  was  held  by  the  Fathers 
to  be  a  departure  from  natural  equality  pro- 
duced by  sin.  But  though  the  Fathers  regarded 
manumission  as  a  work  weU-pleasing  to  God, 
and  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  the 
slave,  they  never  attacked  slavery  as  an  institu- 
tion. Similarly  S.  Chrysostom  describes  the 
happy  society  which  would  be  constituted  if 
all  the  Christians  in  Constantinople  would  only 
agree  to  live  in  common  ;  but  he  meant  by  this 
rather  a  distant  ideal  than  a  practical  proposal. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  duty  of  giving 
aU  one  had  to  the  poor  was  taught  as  a  means 
of  perfection  ;  and  that  this  teaching,  whUe  it 
led  to  much  noble  self-sacrifice,  led  also  to  an 
iudiscriminate  distribution  of  doles,  which 
must  have  had  a  pauperising  effect.  A  more 
excellent  way  of  charity  was  taken  by  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  sick,  which 
made  their  first  appearance  in  the  4th  century. 

The  contempt  for  earthly  goods,  pushed 
frequently   to   the    point    of    asceticism,    had 


already  led  some  of  the  Fathers,  such  as 
Tertullian  and  S.  Jerome,  to  condemn  trade, — 
especially  foreign  trade  ;  and  even  S.  Augustine 
spoke  of  trade  as  itself  evU  since  it  turned  men 
from  seeking  God.  Teaching  such  as  this 
encouraged  the  early  anchorite  and  monastic 
movements.  But  the  more  sober  judgment  of 
the  church,  as  expressed  by  Leo  the  Great 
(390-461),  held  that  trade  was  good  or  bad 
according  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried 
on.  The  conditions  on  which  trade  was  justi- 
fiable were  as  yet  hardly  analysed  ;  but  the  idea 
that  buyer  and  seller  should  abide  by  the  "  just 
price  "  of  every  commodity  had  even  thus  early 
made  its  appearance  (see  JirsTTJM  Pketium). 

Of  more  immediate  eflfect  was  the  teaching 
of  the  Fathers  who  with  one  voice  reprobated 
the  taking  of  usury,  i.e.  of  all  payment  for  the 
use  of  money.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Fathers  themselves  condemned  the  practice 
absolutely, — whether  the  payment  was  small 
or  great,  and  whether  it  was  taken  from  rich 
or  poor.  But  it  is  almost  equally  clear  that, 
although  borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  business 
investment  was  not  at  all  unknown,  loans  were 
far  more  commonly  contracted  by  the  poor  to 
help  them  through  seasons  of  distress  ;  and  it 
was  in  their  character  as  the  administrators  of 
charity  that  the  problem  was  brought  before 
the  rulers  of  the  church.  Thus  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  (544-604)  felt  himself  obliged  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  make  advances  with- 
out interest  out  of  church  funds  to  farmers 
who  were  constrained  to  pay  their  taxes  before 
selling  their  crops,  and  were  having  recourse 
to  usurers.  The  Council  of  Nicfea  (325)  for- 
bad the  practice  of  usury  to  the  clergy  ;  and 
it  was  doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
church  that  the  Code  of  Justinian  (629)  limited 
the  rates  of  interest  which  could  lawfully  be 
taken  by  laymen. 

Christian  teaching  had,  however,  a  wide 
economic  influence  outside  its  bearing  on  the 
personal  employment  of  wealth.  This  is  seen 
in  its  condemnation  of  infanticide  ;  its  sup- 
pression of  the  gladiatorial  shows ;  its  con- 
secration of  Sundays  and  festivals  as  days  of 
rest ;  and  above  all  in  its  effect  upon  slavery. 
Mr.  Lecky  has  thus  summed  it  up,  "Chris- 
tianity supplied  a  new  order  of  relations  in 
which  the  distinction  of  classes  was  unknown. 
It  imparted  a  moral  dignity  to  the  servile 
classes  ;  and  it  gave  an  unexampled  impetus 
to  the  movement  of  enfranchisement."  In  all 
these  ways  it  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
gradual  elevation  by  which  slavery  slowly 
passed  into  mediaeval  serfdom. 

[The  above  is  based  chiefly  on  the  excellent 
work  of  Gerhard  Uhlhom,  Christian  Charity  in 
the  Ancient  Church,  Eng.  trans.  1883,  especially 
bk.  ii.  chs.  ii.  vi.  ;  bk.  iii.  ch.  iii. — Lecky,  ffis- 
tory  of  Huropean  Morals,  1869,  ch.  iv.  gives  an 
impressive  account  of  the  practical  consequences 
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of  Christian  teaching,  especially  in  relation  to 
slavery ;  and  Milman's  chapter  on  "Christian  Juris- 
prudence," in  vol.  i.  of  his  History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, 1864,  should  also  be  consulted. — P.  X. 
Funk,  Cfeschichte  des  hirchlichen  Zinmerhotes, 
1876,  furnishes  the  best  statement  of  the  views  of 
the  Fathers  on  usury.  The  very  suggestive  criti- 
cism of  the  economic  ideas  of  the  Fathers  in  K. 
Knies,  Politische  Oekonomie  vom  geschichtlichen 
StandpunJcte,  1853  (2nd  ed.  1883,  pp.  113-120) 
is  the  source  of  most  of  the  later  expressions  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  by  professed  economists.] 

W.  J.  A. 

FAUCHER,  Julius  (1820-1878)  was  de- 
scended from  French  Huguenot  exiles.  He 
studied  philosophy  at  Berlin,  and  there  resided 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  As  a 
journalist,  lecturer,  publicist,  politician,  and 
delegate  in  different  capacities,  he  impressed  him- 
self upon  his  age  mainly  as  an  opponent  of  protec- 
tion and  collectivism.  In  1846  he  founded  the 
first  free-trade  association  at  Berlin  with  Prince 
Smith,  E.  Wiss,  and  others.  When  the  paper 
he  edited  was  suppressed,  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  MorniTig  Star  in  London,  and  became 
Cobden's  seoreiiary.  In  1863  he  founded,  and 
for  fourteen  years  edited,  the  Liberal  economic 
journal  entitled  the  Vierteljahrschriftfilr  Vollcs- 
wirthsclmft  und  Kulturgeschiohte.  He  laboured 
also  for  the  unification  of  fiscal  and  commercial 
legislation  in  Germany,  and  founded  for  the 
promotion  of  inland  navigation  the  VereinfUr 
Fluss-  und  Kanal-sdiifffahrt. 

He  wrote  (a)  separate  works,  Z)ie  Verdnigung 
von  fSparkasse  und  ffypothekenbank,  und  der  An- 
schluss eines  Ifiiuserbauvereins  als  sodalshono- 
mische  Aufgabe  unserer  Zeit,  insbesondere  der 
Bestrebungen  fur  das  Wohl  der  arbeitenden  Klas- 
sen,  Berlin,  1845,  8vo. — In  der  Bankfrage  gegen 
Gustav  Julius,  Berlin,  1846,  8vo. — The  Russian 
Agrarian  Legislation  of  1861  (being  No.  7  of  the 
"  Systems  of  Land  Tenure  in  Different  Countries," 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cobden  Club), 
London,  1870,  8vo. — Ein  Winter  in  Italien,  etc., 
Magdeburg,  1876,  8vo. — Vergleichende  Cultw- 
hilder  aus  den  vier  ev/ropdischen  Millionenstddten, 
Hannover,  1877,  8vo.  —  Streifzuge  durch  die 
Kusten  und  Inseln  des  Archipels,  und  des  ioni- 
schen  Meeres,  Berlin,  1878,  8vo. — (S)  Articles  in 
the  Vierteljaivrschrift :  1863 — "Die  BaumwoUeu- 
noth,"  "  Staats- und  Kommunal-budgets,"  "Gesoh- 
ichte,  Statistik  und  Volkswirthschaft, "  "  Zur  Frage 
der  besten  Heeresverfassung."  1864 — "Oester- 
reich  und  die  Handelsfreiheit."  1865  —  "Die 
Bewegung  fltr  Wohnungsreform "  (pt.  ii.  1866). 
1866 — "  Sachsen  am  Scheidewege. "  1867 — "  Die 
zehnte  Gruppe  auf  der  Pariser  Ausstellung" 
(workmen's  dwellings),  ' '  Die  Hypothekennoth  in 
Norddeutschland."  1868 — "WahrungundPreise." 
1869 — "Vom  Wegezoll  und  seinem  mogliohen 
Ersatze,"  "Ueber  Hausbau  -  Untemehmung  im 
Geiste  der  Zeit,"  "  Gedanken  fiber  die  Herkunft 
der  Sprache  "  (continued  in  subsequent  numbers). 
1871  — "Auf  kosmopolltischer  Fahrt."  1874— 
' '  Ueber  die  wirthschaftliche  Zukunft  des  osman- 
ischen  Reiches,"  "  Ein  Eiickblick  auf  die  Gesohichte 


des  lebenden  Geschlechts  aus  ortlichen  und  person- 
lichen  Perspektiven. "  1875 — "Kurze  'Wechsel- 
ziele  zur  Vorbeugung  der  Handelskrisen,"  "Die 
handelspolitische  Grenzzollfrage  vor  dem  16ten 
Kongresse  der  deutschen  Volkswirthe  in  Miinchen," 
"Die  handelspolitische  Grenzzollfrage  vor  dem 
deutschen  Eeichstage, "  "  Die  warnende  Dynamit 
explosion  in  Bremerhaven. "  1876 — "Der  Plan 
einer  Erwerbung  samtlicher  Eisenbahnen  in 
Deutschland  durch  das  Reich. "  c.  a.  f. 

FAUCHER,  L^ON  (1803-1854),  bom  at 
Limoges,  died  at  Paris.  A  man  of  action 
rather  than  a  thinker,  at  once  a  politician  and 
an  economist,  he  led  a  varied  life.  His  first 
occupation  was  that  of  a  teacher  in  the 
humblest  sphere,  but  his  essentially  energetic 
temperament  soon  drew  him  into  more  active 
pursuits.  The  revolution  of  1830  had  scarcely 
terminated  before  he  joined  the  Temps,  a  paper 
belonging  to  Jacques  Coste,  and  he  remained 
working  on  it,  side  by  side  with  Dussard,  up 
to  1833.  He  then  joined  the  ConstUutionnel, 
and  also  worked  on  the  Bien  public,  a  short- 
lived journal,  and  finally,  in  1834,  on  the 
Oowrier  Frcm^ais,  of  which  he  became  chief 
editor  in  1839.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
published  his  work  De  la  riforme  des  prisma, 
8vo,  1838,  and  soon  afterwards  L' Union  du 
midi,  which,  to  checkmate  the  Gei-man  Zoll- 
verein,  proposed  a  customs  association  between 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  1837- 
1842,  in  8vo.  Faucher  was,  after  1834,  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  the  Semie  des  deux  mondes  ; 
his  sober  and  exact  style,  contrasting  with  his 
impulsive  ideas,  rendered  him  popular  with  the 
readers  of  that  journal.  He  read,  in  1843,  his 
Recherches  sur  Vor  et  sur  I'argent  before  the 
Academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  and 
entered  it  in  1849.  Meanwhile  he  commenced 
publishing,  in  1845,  his  ittudessur  VAngleterre, 
2  vols.  8vo,  a  very  interesting  work  which, 
though  now  of  course  out  of  date,  may  still 
be  read  with  pleasure.  The  city  of  Reims 
elected  him,  in  1846,  to  a  seat  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  urged,  but  in 
vain,  the  issue  by  the  bank  of  France  and 
the  departmental  banks  of  notes  of  100  francs 
(£4),  a  step  in  the  direction  of  progress  which 
was  not  taken  till  1848.  Meanwhile  Faucher 
turned  with  increasing  force  towards  those 
occupations  for  which  he  had  a  special  taste. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  active  movers  in  the 
free-trade  campaign  in  France  of  1846-47 — 
which  was  itself  a  preparation  for  the  campaign 
against  socialism.  Two  works  of  his,  Du  sy slime 
de  Louis  Blanc,  ou  le  travail,  V  association,  et 
I'impdt,  1  vol.  16mo,  and  Du  droit  au  travail, 
1  vol.  8vo,  testify  to  his  labours  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  became  a  representative  of  the  people 
successively  at  the  constituent  and  legislative 
assemblies.  After  this  time  politics,  and  for  a 
moment,  during  the  period  of  transition,  finance, 
absorbed  him.      He  discussed  questions  con- 
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nected  vnth  the  budget  and  the  income-tax, 
whicli  last  lie  opposed.  Unfortunately  also  lie 
gradually  gave  up  economics  for  poUtics.  Thus, 
in  November  1849  he  opposed  the  abolition  of 
the  law  for  the  restriction  of  combinations 
among  workmen,  and  in  June  1861  he  abstained 
from  voting  on  Sainte  -  Beuve's  resolution  in 
favour  of  commercial  liberty.  On  the  20th 
December  1848  the  president  of  the  republic 
placed  in  Ms  hands  the  portfolio  of  pubUo 
works,  an  office  which  he  exchanged,  the  29th  of 
the  same  month,  for  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 
His  unwonted  intervention  in  the  elections 
compelled  him  to  quit  office  after  a  stormy 
sitting  of  the  assembly,  in  which  he  defended 
a  bad  cause  with  a  courage  worthy  of  better 
things.  He  was  intrusted  again,  on  the  16th 
April  1851,  with  the  office  of  minister  of  the 
interior  only  to  be  deprived  of  it  on  the  26th 
October  following.  His  bias  towards  absolute 
government  had  led  the  man  who  was  seeking 
power  to  imagine  that  he  would  find  in  Leon 
Faucher  a  useful  ally  in  the  government  which 
arose  after  the  mup  d'etat  of  the  2nd  Decem- 
ber. But  Leon  Faucher,  when  appointed  on 
the  consultative  commissions  which  the  prince- 
president  joined  in  the  character  of  a  protector, 
entered  his  protest  against  him  witharathernoisy 
indignation,  and  then  retired  into  private  Me, 
devoting  himself  to  economic  work  in  the  Bevue 
des  deux  mondes,  the  Journal  des  icojwmistes, 
and  other  similar  publications.  If  something 
was  wanting  in  Leon  Faucher's  character,  his 
honourable  disinterestedness  was  at  all  events 
highly  appreciated  by  aU  parties.         A.  o.  f. 

FAUQUIER,  Feancis  (1704  M768), 
author  of  An  Essay  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
raising  money  for  fhe  support  of  the  present  war 
vnthout  increasing  the  public  debts,  1756,  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia  from  1758  to 
1768,  and  in  that  capacity  is  said  to  have 
written  to  Mr.  Pitt  about  1760  warning  him 
against  a  project  of  taxing  the  colonies. 

His  Essay  maintains  that  the  poor  cannot 
themselves  pay  any  tax,  since  taxes  levied  from 
them  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  labour,  and 
thus  ultimately  fall  on  the  consumer,  or  ' '  man 
of  fortune  who  lives  on  his  income."  To  the 
"consumer,"  therefore,  the  best  tax  would  be 
that  which  is  subject  to  the  fewest  deductions 
before  reaching  the  exchequer,  and  this, 
Fauquier  thought,  would  be  a  tax  on  houses 
roughly  proportioned  to  their  value.  To  the 
2nd  edition,  1756,  he  added  a  postscript  in 
which  he  declared  that  his  only  object  was  to 
recommend  the  plan  of  raising  sufficient  revenue 
to  meet  expenses  instead  of  contracting  debt,  and 
proposed  a  graduated  capitation  tax  as  a  possible 
substitute  for  the  house  tax  (see  Deckee). 

[Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  249.]  E.  0. 

FAVOURED,  Most,  Natiox  Clattse.  See 
Most  Favoured  Nation  Clatjse. 


FAVRE,  AxToiNE,  also  Faber  and  Fattre 
(1587-1624),  chief  president  of  the  senate  of 
Savoy,  the  father  of  the  French  grammarian 
Vaugelas,  and  friend  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
his  time  on  Roman  law  and  jurisprudence. 

Besides  other  miscellaneous  wiitings,  such  as 
a  tragedy  {Les  Gordiens),  and  sacred  poetry,  he 
wrote  a  short  treatise,  be  variis  nummariontm 
debitorum  solutionibvs {Lyons,  159S.  and  iSTui'n- 
berg,  1622),  which,  according  to  Michaud's  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle,  was  directed  against  the 
more  liberal  views  of  Dumoulin  (iloLnjAEUS, 
q.v.)  on  usury  and  interest.  E.  ca. 

FAWCETT,  Henry  (1833-1884),  was  born 
at  Salisbiuy,  and  died  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  educated  at  King's  College  School  and  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  migrated  from  Peterhouse 
to  Trinity  Hall.  He  graduated  seventh  wrangler 
in  1856,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at 
Trinity  Hall  in  the  same  year.'  In  1858  he 
was  suddenly  deprived  of  his  eyesight  by  an 
accidental  shot  from  his  father's  gun,  but  the 
infliction  of  this,  perhaps  the  most  serious  and 
disheartening  of  all  physical  calamities,  did  not 
cause  him  to  swerve  from  the  intention  to  enter 
public  life  which  had  been  formed  in  early 
boyhood.  He  deliberately  set  himself  to  smoke 
and  to  improve  his  taste  for  music,  because 
these  occupations  would  help  him  to  pass  his 
time  independently  of  the  attentions  of  other 
persons.  He  walked,  rode,  skated,  and  fished, 
and  throughout  his  public  career  he  eagerly 
promoted  any  promising  scheme  for  the 
encouragement  of  habits  of  self-reliance  and 
means  of  self-support  on  the  part  of  the  blind. 
After  his  accident  he  returned  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time.  In  1863  he 
published  a  Manual  of  Political  Economy, 
which  commanded  a  wide  sale,  and  was  re- 
issued in  successive  editions,  untU  at  the  time 
of  his  death  it  had  reached  a  sixth.  In  the  same 
year  (that  of  1863)  he  was  elected  professor  of 
political  economy,  and  he  continued  to  hold 
this  appointment  throughout  his  life,  re- 
publishing in  the  form  of  books  more  than 
one  course  of  the  lectures  which  he  had  delivered 
from  the  chair.  In  1867  he  married  Miss 
llillicent  Garrett,  and  in  1877  he  was  for  some 
little  while  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of 
Trinity  Hall,  finally  withdra-ndng,  together 
with  the  present  Master  (1893),  in  favour  of 
Sir  Henry  Maine.  Meanwhile  he  had,  after 
standing  and  then  withdrawing  as  a  candidate 
for  the  parliamentary  representation  of  South- 
wark  in  1860,  and  contesting  Cambridge  and 
Brighton  unsuccessfully  in  1863,  been  elected 
for  the  latter  constituency  at  the  general  election 
of  1865,  and  had  entered  Parliament  as  an 
advanced  liberal.  In  the  House  he  adopted  an 
independent  attitude  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
He  supported  MiU  in  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  suffi'age  to  women  ;   he  advocated  the  in- 
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elusion  of  the  agricultural  labourers  within  the 
range  of  the  Factory  Acts  ;  he  pressed  for  the 
abolition  of  religious  tests  in  the  Universities  in 
1870  ;  he  separated  from  the  Birmingham 
League  on  the  question  of  national  education, 
and  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  defeating 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  University  Bill  in  1874. 
But  it  was  as  "member  for  India,"  as  he  came 
to  be  called,  that  he  especially  won  a  reputa- 
tion, and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he 
occupied  the  most  distinctive  position.  He 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  study 
and  improvement  of  Indian  finance,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  key  to  the  successful  and  useful 
government  of  India.  He  maintained  that 
India  was  a  manifestly  poor  country,  associated 
in  partnership  with  a  rich  country  like  England, 
and  that  in  the  terms  and  regulations  of  this 
partnership  there  should  be  the  most  scrupulous 
avoidance  of  anything  that  savoured  of  meanness 
or  injustice.  The  account -keeping  should  be 
at  once  strict  and  clear,  and  the  budget,  instead 
of  being  discussed  at  the  fag-end  of  the  session, 
should  be  introduced  at  an  earlier  period  and 
carefully  examined,  and,  if  need  be,  severely 
criticised.  But,  while  the  finances  of  India 
required  this  vigilant  watchfulness,  the  Indians 
themselves  were  unrepresented  in  Parliament, 
and  the  government  officials  were,  not  un- 
naturally, inclined  to  resent  unpleasant  inquiries. 
Fawcett,  however,  overcame  official  opposition, 
and  secured  the  fuU  investigation  of  these 
matters  before  parliamentary  committees.  He 
wrote  some  articles  on  the  subject  for  the 
monthly  magazines,  in  which  he  showed  that 
the  revenue  of  the  Indian  government  was  in- 
elastic, while  its  expenditure  was  elastic  and 
increasing.  The  revenue  derived  from  the 
land  tax  was  settled  in  perpetuity  in  some 
districts,  and  for  long  periods  in  others.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  opium 
as  a  government  monopoly,  or  from  taxes  on 
its  exportation,  was  precarious.  The  salt  tax 
was  imposed  on  a  prime  necessity  of  Indian 
life,  and  the  other  sources  of  revenue  were 
inconsiderable.  But  the  expenditure  was  con- 
tinually growing.  The  cost  of  the  civil  service 
and  of  the  army  was  increasing,  the  burden  of 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  which  had  to  be  re- 
mitted to  England,  was  rendered  heavier  by  the 
fall  in  exchange,  and  the  execution  of  expensive 
works  of  irrigation  and  railway  construction,  and 
there  was  no  surplus  to  meet  such  recurring 
emergencies  as  a  famine.  The  practical  sagacity 
and  sober  common  sense  with  which  Faweett 
addressed  himself  to  the  consideration  of  these 
questions  of  finance,  which  his  training  as  an 
economist  fitted  him  to  handle,  the  generous 
hatred  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  led  him 
to  insist  on  the  strictest  equity  in  the  relations 
of  England  to  India,  the  appreciation  of  plain 
simple  principles,  which  inclined  him  to  interest 
the  public  in  a  few  broad    considerations  of 


importance,  and  the  resolute  independence  with 
which  he  persevered  in  his  inquiries,  were 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  his 
character,  and  they  revealed  themselves  also 
in  his  attitude  on  other  questions  of  political 
interest  and  in  his  writings  on  economic  matters. 
He  opposed  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts 
to  adult  women  for  fear  of  undermining  their 
independence,  and  he  urged  the  preservation  of 
commons  in  the  interest  of  the  neglected 
agricultural  labourer.  In  the  election  of  1874 
he  was  defeated  at  Brighton,  but  was  almost 
immediately  selected  as  a  candidate  for  Hackney. 
He  was  successfully  returned,  and  occupied  this 
seat,  in  spite  of  differences,  frankly  confessed 
and  courageously  adhered  to,  with  sections  of 
his  constituents,  until  his  death.  In  1880, 
on  the  formation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry, 
he  was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  post  of  Post- 
master -  General,  when  he  introduced  some 
changes  of  practical  convenience,  and  some 
reforms  designed  to  elicit  and  render  easier 
the  thrift  of  the  poor.  His  administration  was 
allowed  on  all  sides  to  be  most  successful,  and 
to  afford  evidence  of  the  possession  of  practical 
qualities  of  a  high  order.  "He  regarded  the 
post-ofiioe,"  writes  his  biographer,  "as  an 
engine  for  diffusing  knowledge,  expanding 
trade,  increasing  prosperity,  encouraging  family 
correspondence,  and  facilitating  thrift."  Id 
1882  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which 
aroused  a  remarkable  amount  of  public 
sympathy.  From  this  illness  he  eventually 
recovered,  but  in  1884  he  succumbed  rapidly 
to  the  effects  of  a  chill.  After  his  death  Mr. 
Gladstone,  writing  to  his  father,  declared  that 
there  had  been  no  public  man  of  our  days 
whose  remarkable  qualities  had  been  more  fully 
recognised  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  more 
deeply  embedded  in  their  memories.  These 
qualities  were,  as  it  has  been  already  attempted 
to  show,  largely  of  a  practical  order,  and  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  contributed  much  to 
the  development  of  economic  theory,  though 
his  powers  of  exposition  were  considerable. 
His  love  of  independence  and  abhorrence  of 
pauperism  were  shown  in  two  little  books — 
one  on  the  Uconomic  Position  of  the  British 
Labourer,  and  the  other  on  Pauperism,  and  he 
strenuously  opposed  any  scheme  of  social  re- 
form which  promised,  by  invoking  the  power 
and  resources  of  the,  state,  to  endanger  individual 
initiative  and  discourage  private  experiments. 
This  spirit  was  also  shown  in  the  new  chapter 
on  State  Socialism,  which  he  added  to  the 
sixth  edition  of  his  Manual.  He  was,  in  fact, 
a  faithful  disciple  of  that  school  of  economic 
thought  which  inclined  in  the  direction  of 
emphasising  individual  liberty  and  limiting 
the  interference  of  the  state,  although  he  was 
willing  enough  that  the  state  should  endeavour 
to  elicit  thrift  and  self-help  through  the 
medium   of   the   post  -  office,    or    protect    the 
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interests  of  those  who  could  not  defend  them- 
selves— such  as  children  who  needed  education, 
or  agricultural  labourers  who  were  deprived  of 
commons.  His  Manual  was  in  the  main,  and 
it  was  intended  to  be,  an  abridgment  of  Mill's 
larger  work,  but  he  added  materials  of  his  own 
on  such  practical  subjects  as  Co-operation  and 
the  Poor  Law.  His  Free  Trade  and  Protection 
was  also,  together  with  apt  and  recent  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  the  practice  and  facts  of 
commerce,  an  exposition,  of  orthodox  theory. 
A  biography  of  him  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  under  the  title  Life  of  Henry 
Fawcett  (1885).  From  this  biography  the 
appended  list  of  his  books  is  taken — 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  1863  (sixth 
edition,  1883).  —  The  Economic  Position  of  the 
British  Ldbourefr,  1865. — Pauperism  :  its  Causes 
and  Remedies,  1871. — Essays  and  Lectures  on 
Social  and  Political  Subjects,  by  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Fawcett,  1872. — Speeches  on  some  Current 
Political  Qitestions,  1873. — Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  1878. — Indian  Finance,  1880.  See 
also  L.  L.  Price's  Short  History  of  Political 
Economy  in  England.  L.  l.  p. 

FAXARDO.     See  Fajaedo. 

FEALTY.  It  was  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  feudal  system  that  the  political  position 
of  individuals  was  determined  by  their  relation 
to  the  land.  The  man  who  held  land  of  another 
was  for  some  purposes  his  subject,  or  at  least 
his  dependent.  The  tenant  became  his  lord's 
man  (Lat.  homo')  ;  did  homage  to  him,  and  took 
an  oath  of  fealty  (fidelity)  to  him.  On  this 
principle,  only  those  who  held  du'eotly  from 
the  crown  should  have  taken  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  king,  whilst  their  sub -tenants  should 
have  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  only  to  them. 
In  some  countries  this  was  the  case.  But  in 
England  William  I.  at  the  great  coimcil  of 
Salisbury  compelled  all  landed  men  to  take  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  him.  The  obligation  of  this 
oath  would  override  that  of  fealty  to  an  im- 
mediate lord,  if  the  two  happened  to  conflict. 
An  oath  of  fealty  is  still  technically  due  from 
a  freehold  tenant  to  his  lord,  if  any  lord  can  be 
found  ;  but  it  is  never  exacted  (see  Fkeehold, 
Historical  ;  Freehold,  Legal),     f.  c.  m. 

FEDERAL  CO-OPERATION.  The  federal 
principle  is  to  be  traced,  in  one  form  or  other, 
in  most  of  the  organisations  of  any  importance 
which  make  up  the  British  co-operative  move- 
ment. Its  development  has  not  been  primarily 
due  to  any  school  of  theory,  but  to  considerations 
of  economy  and  stability.  Obviously,  if  the 
co-operative  movement  was  to  consist  of  any- 
thing more  than  a  number  of  local  societies, 
with  no  common  policy,  centre,  or  organisation, 
some  federal  arrangement  would  be  necessary, — 
either  that,  or  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
amalgamation.  The  co-operators  hold — and  it 
would  seem  that  experience  justifies  the  opinion 
— that  the  combination  of  autonomy  for  purely 


local  purposes,  and  federation  for  general 
purposes,  is  the  best  working  form  of  constitu- 
tion. It  gives  at  once  a  large  measure  of 
liberty,  together  with  all  the  advantages  and 
economies  to  be  derived  from  mutual  organis- 
ation. The  federal  theory  of  government 
adopted  by  the  co-operators  is  based  simply  on 
expediency  and  experience.  As  the  movement 
has  grown,  so  it  has  become  advisable  to 
provide,  not  for  the  supersession  of  local  effort 
by  any  form  of  central  administration,  but  for 
the  better  co-ordinating  and  more  effective 
interaction,  for  the  common  benefit  of  local 
effort  and  organisation.  But  though  federalism 
has  been  of  spontaneous  growth,  the  massing 
of  local  effort  and  resources  for  common 
purposes  has  inevitably  had  a  stimulating  effect, 
in  its  turn,  on  the  movement  as  a  whole.  The 
federal  embodiments  tend  to  become  pro- 
pagandist bodies  ;  their  advice  and  help  is 
sought  by  the  weaker  members  of  the  associated 
groups,  and  they  increasingly  focus  the  opinions 
of  the  main  body  on  matters  affecting  their 
social  and  political  interest. 

The  Co-operative  Union,  to  which  most  of 
the  societies  are  attached,  provides  a  sort  of  con- 
sultative and  advising  executive  for  themovement, 
and  organises  an  annual  congress,  attended  by 
delegates  irom  the  united  societies.  It  is 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  union  that 
such  extraordinary  uniformity  characterises  the 
constitution  and  methods  of  the  societies.  No 
pains  are  spared  in  devising  the  very  best  rules, 
as  a  guide  to  local  eflbrt ;  and  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act,  1876,  of  which  the 
union  is  the  parent,  forms  the  legislative  basis 
for  these  rules.  An  amended  act,  promoted  by 
the  Go-operative  Union,  was  passed  in  1893. 
The  functions  of  the  executive  of  the  union, 
which  is  known  as  the  cential  board,  are  declared 
to  be  to  act  as  (o)  a  board  of  legal  and  general 
advice  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  business  and 
interest  of  societies  as  co-operative  associations  ; 
(J)  a  statistical  bureau,  collecting  and  collating 
for  the  free  use  of  societies  every  kind  of  informa- 
tion likely  to  be  of  service  to  them  ;  (c)  a 
propagandist  agency  for  the  dissemination  of 
principles  of  co-operation  throughout  both  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  afterwards  to  the  world 
at  large.  No  society  is  admitted  to  the  union 
unless  its  management  is  of  a  representative 
character,  nor  unless  it  agrees  to  accept  the 
general  principles  enunciated  by  the  union  in 
favour  of  the  promotion  and  practice  of  truth- 
fulness, justice,  and  economy  in  production  and 
exchange.  The  name  of  Mr.  Vansittart  Neale 
will  always  he  associated  with  the  Co-operative 
Union,  of  which  he  was  secretary  for  many  years, 
and  to  which  he  devoted  infinite  labour.  The 
present  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Gray  ;  the  head- 
quarters of  the  union  are  at  City  Buildings, 
Corporation  Street,  Manchester.  There  are 
some  co-operative  societies  unafiiliated  to  the 
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union,  but  the  majority  recognise  the  advantages 
which  it  offers,  and  subscribe  to  its  funds,  take 
part  in  the  election  of  its  executive,  and  send 
their  delegates  to  the  annual  congresses. 

The  two  co-operative  wholesale  societies — one 
of  which  embraces  England  and  Wales,  the 
other  Scotland — are  in  many  ways  the  most 
remarkable  and  powerful  workmen's  organisa- 
tions in  the  world.  Both  are  due  to  federal 
developments.  The  two  federations  are,  in  the 
first  place,  wholesale  agents  for  the  supply 
of  their  constituents,  the  retaU  stores.  The 
capital  is  accumulated  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  in  the  stores,  which  are  conducted  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Rochdale  system.  Thus 
a  society,  on  applying  for  membership,  has  to 
take  up  so  many  shares — not  less  than  three  £5 
shares  for  every  twenty  members,  or  fractional 
part  of  twenty — on  which  it  pays,  on  admission, 
not  less  than  one  shilling  on  each  share.  These 
shares  are  transferable  only — that  is  to  say, 
they  may  not  be  withdrawn,  but  only  disposed 
of  to  some  other  society  within  the  federa- 
tion. No  dividends  on  purchases  or  interest 
on  capital  (which  is  fixed  at  5  per  cent)  can  be 
withdrawn  until  such  time  as  the  shares  are 
fully  paid  up.  The  usual  plan  is  to  allow  the 
dividends  and  interest  to  accumulate  until  this 
shareholding  qualification  is  reached.  But  the 
object  of  the  wholesale  societies  is  not  to  make 
profit,  but  to  effect  economies  for  their  constit- 
uents by  direct  and  effective  purchasing.  Their 
operations  are  conducted  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale  that  they  are  enabled  to  command  the 
best  terms  to  be  had  in  the  market ;  and  with 
their  fleet  of  half-a-dozen  steamers,  their  buyers 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  their  system 
of  cash  trading,  they  are  practically  independent 
of  the  middleman.  At  the  end  of  1891  there 
were  966  societies,  comprising  751,269  mem- 
bers embraced  by  the  English  federation,  with 
a  share  capital  of  £473,956,  and  loans  and 
deposits  amounting  to  £900,762,  whilst  the 
sales  for  the  year  stood  at  £8,766,430.  The 
Scottish  society's  share  and  loan  capital  at  the 
same  date  amounted  to  £671,108,  and  its  trade 
for  the  year  was  £2,828,036.  These  two  federa- 
tions, though  distinct  in  their  constitution, 
work  together  in  many  ways  in  making  their 
purchases  ;  so  that  the  combined  influence  of 
the  British  co-operators  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  federal  agencies 
have  many  advantages  not  possessed  by  the 
ordinary  trader.  They  are  practically  free  from 
bad  debts,  as  the  societies  are  only  allowed 
the  briefest  credit ;  their  dealings  are  not  specu- 
lative, inasmuch  as  their  constituents  provide  an 
assured  market  whose  demands  can  be  foreseen 
with  practical  certainty  from  year  to  year ;  and 
their  expenses  for  travelling  and  advertisements 
are  very  small.  The  cost  of  management  is  also 
extremely  low.  The  constitution  of  the  societies 
is  on  the  basis  of  membership,  not  of  stock. 


The  societies  composing  "the  wholesale''  may 
nominate  one  representative  for  every  500  of 
its  members,  to  represent  them  at  the  general 
or  branch  meetings,  which  are  held  quarterly. 
These  meetings  examine  the  balance  sheet, 
and  discuss  the  proposals  submitted  by  the 
directors  of  the  society,  who  in  their  turn  are 
elected  by  the  retail  societies.  In  addition  to 
acting  as  wholesale  purchasers,  both  the  English 
and  Scottish  wholesale  societies  have  started 
manufacturing  on  a  considerable  scale,  the 
branches  of  industry  selected  being  those  for 
which  there  is  the  most  constant  and  regular 
demand — such,  for  instance,  as  boots,  ready- 
made  clothes,  furniture,  flour,  soap,  and  so  on. 

The  federal  principle  has  also  been  adopted 
for  many  years  in  the  co-operative  flour-mills, 
many  of  which  exist  in  the  northern  and 
midland  counties.  There  is  no  need  to  enter 
into  details  as  to  these  bodies,  which  are 
conducted  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the 
co-operative  wholesale  societies,  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest  being  paid  on  capital,  whilst  the 
savings  effected  after  paying  working  expenses 
and  depreciation  are  returned  to  the  share- 
holders' societies  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  purchases.  These  mills,  however,  form 
a  highly  important  part  in  the  economy  of 
co-operation  ;  and  they  have  served  more  than 
once  to  break  up  flour  rings  ;  whilst  their 
influence  on  the  prices  of  bread  affects  others 
besides  co-operators. 

The  Co-operative  Insurance  Company  is  an- 
other federal  association  which  has  been  pro- 
moted, for  fire  and  life  insurance,  amongst 
co-operators.  The  Co-operative  Newspaper 
Society  conducts  a  weekly  paper,  the  Co-operatim 
News,  its  shares  being  subscribed  for  the  most 
part  by  co-operative  societies,  though  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  individual  members.  A 
good  many  co-operative  productive  societies 
are  conducted  partly  on  a  federal,  and  partly 
on  an  individual  basis,  the  capital  being  found, 
and  the  direction  provided,  by  co-operative 
societies  and  individual  co-operators  as  well. 

Something  must  be  said  upon  the  controversy 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  co-operative  pro- 
duction conducted  upon  the  federal  principle. 
The  main  arguments  of  the  anti- federalists 
are  based  upon  the  fact  that  under  the  federal 
system  the  consumer  and  not  the  producer 
receives  the  first  consideration — manufacture 
is  carried  on,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workman  but  for  the  use  of  those  whom  he 
serves,  though  now  in  the  Scottish  Whole- 
sale Society  the  workers  receive  a  share  in  the 
profits.  This  school  would  be  appeased  in 
part  if  the  workmen  were  allowed  to  share  in 
the  profits  and  management  with  the  consumers; 
and  various  schemes  have  been  put  forward 
with  the  view  of  detaching  the  productive 
departments  from  the  co-operative  wholesale 
societies,  and  placing  them  under  the  director- 
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ship  of  the  workmen  employed.  It  is  claimed 
also  that  under  the  federal  system  there  is 
an  absence  of  that  spontaneity  and  scope 
for  free  development  which  alone  can  call  forth 
the  spirit  and  energy  which  must  he  the 
inspiration  of  co-operative  production.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  federalists  point  to  what 
has  been  attained  by  their  system,  and  to 
the  comparatively  scanty  results  of  co-operative 
production  carried  on  independently  of  the 
consumer.  A  considerable  section  of  this 
school  contend  that  co-operation  is  not  con- 
cerned with  profit-making,  though  the  dividend 
is  a  feature  of  all  the  societies,  but  with  a 
system  of  production  and  distribution  based 
upon  use.  They  hold,  however,  that  good 
wages,  good  hours,  good  surroundings,  and 
general  conditions  of  work  are  on  the  whole 
more  advantageous  to  the  workmen  than  a 
problematical  share  in  more  or  less  speculative 
profits.  As  to  management,  they  take  the 
line  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  workmen 
to  hold  the  balance  true  in  matters  of  work- 
shop administration  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  a  study  of  the  history  of  co-operative 
production  bears  out  this  fact  (see  papers 
on  "Co-operative  Production"  in  Co-operative 
News,  by  Benjamin  Jones).  Though  an  award 
based  upon  the  achievements  of  the  two 
schools  is  by  no  means  conclusive  as  to  their 
merits,  yet  the  controversy  is  coming  to  turn 
more  and  more  on  results,  and  the  increased 
attention  paid  to  the  interests  of  labour  by 
the  federated  societies  may  perhaps  in  time 
satisfy  those  who  claim — and  rightly  claim — - 
that  the  interests  of  the  workman-consumer 
can  never  be  served  by  depreciating  the 
value  of  labour.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
experiments  will  continue  to  be  freely  tried  in 
conducting  co-operation  on  a  basis  in  which 
federalism  plays  no  part,  and  in  which  the 
consumer  does  nothing  more  than  trade  with 
the  workmen  associated  in  production. 

[See  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society's  Annuals, 
published  at  Balloon  Street,  Manchester ;  and  Re- 
jiorts  of  Annual  Congress  of  the  Co-operative  Union, 
City  Buildings,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester.] 

V.  N. 

FEDERATION,  Commercial,  as  applied  to 
the  British  empire,  alms  at  establishing  closer 
and  more  favourable  trade  relations  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  land  than  those  which 
now  prevail.  When  Great  Britain,  commencing 
in  1846,  adopted  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
she  finally  abandoned  the  right  which  she  had 
previously  exercised  of  directly  regulating  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  colonies.  Those 
'colonies  had  up  to  that  time  enjoyed  advantages 
over  foreign  countries  in  British  markets  for 
many  of  their  products,  and  in  return  they  had 
often  submitted  to  trade  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  imperial  parliament.  They  were  now  to 
receive   no   better  and  no   worse   commercial 


treatment  than  foreign  countries  ;  they  were  on 
the  other  hand  to  be  left  quite  free  to  frame 
such  trade  policies  as  seemed  to  themselves  best, 
without  reference  to  other  interests  than  their 
own.  The  result  has  been  the  adoption  of 
extremely  divergent  systems  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire.  While  the  United  Kingdom 
has  followed  out  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
imposing  duties  for  revenue  alone,  several  of 
the  most  important  self-governing  colonies  have 
adopted  tariS's  intended  not  only  to  produce 
revenues,  but  to  artificially  develop  local 
industries  by  shutting  out  the  products  of  other 
countries  and  even  those  of  Britain  itself. 

In  thus  having  no  fiscal  system  common  to 
all  its  parts,  the  British  empire  occupies  a 
position  peculiar  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  fact  is  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  extremely  anomalous  composition  of  the 
empire.  "  In  it  we  find  communities  existing 
under  widely  different  conditions,  some  with 
vast  populations  concentrated  in  a  small  space, 
while  others  have  their  inhabitants  thinly 
scattered  overimmenseareas.  Some  with  wealth 
which  lends  itself  readily  to  direct  taxation, 
others  which  can  only  collect  revenue  easily  at 
the  ports  ;  some  chiefly  engaged  in  manufacture, 
others  in  the  production  of  food  and  raw 
material  ;  some  with  capital  and  cheap  labour 
in  such  abundance  that  they  can  cheerfully  face 
any  competitors,  others  under  severe  pressure 
from  the  competition  of  commercially  hostile 
neighbours  more  rich  and  numerous  than  them- 
selves" (Imperial  Federation,  Parkin,  p.  279). 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
this  very  variety  of  condition  might  have  been 
turned  to  account  in  forming  a  common  system. 
But  no  serious  effort  was  made  to  check  the 
tendency  to  commercial  separation  on  account 
of  two  false  assumptions  on  the  part  of  political 
thinkers  of  the  last  generation.  The  first  of 
these  was  that  all  other  nations  would  soon 
follow  the  example  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
adoption  of  free  trade  :  the  second,  that  the 
growth  of  the  great  colonies  must  inevitably 
result  in  their  separation  from  the  empire. 
The  persistent  advance  of  protective  systems 
abroad  has  turned  attention  to  commercial 
federation  as  a  means  of  maintaining  industrial 
prosperity:  the  growing  belief  that  the  empire 
can  and  should  be  held  together  has  led  to 
its  consideration  as  helpful  to  the  maintenance 
of  political  union. 

AU  known  precedents  lead  us  to  associate  the 
idea  of  commercial  federation  with  that  of 
political  federation.  In  the  existing  federal 
systems  with  which  we  are  familiar,  such  as 
those  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Austria-Hungary,  and  Canada,  freedom  of 
internal  trade  has  been  the  result,  even  where 
it  has  not  been  the  fundamental  condition,  of 
political  unity.  In  the  system  which  has  been 
proposed  for  the  Australasian  colonies  one  of  the 
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chief  objects  aimed  at  is  the  same  fi-eedom  of  in- 
ternal trade.  Free  commercial  intercourse,  in- 
deed, seems  one  of  the  most  distinctive  marks  of 
national  unity.  Itappealsdirectlyto  themasses, 
and  gives  at  once  a  sense  of  mutual  interest  and 
mutual  benefit.  A  common  flag  and  common  ap- 
pliances for  defence  may  mean  more  in  times  of 
danger :  under  the  normal  conditions  of  peace, 
the  unhindered  movement  of  commerce  has  the 
greater  significance  as  a  mark  of  common  national 
life.  The  tendency,  therefore,  to  look  to  com- 
mercial unity  as  a  bond  of  national  unity  is 
natural  and  reasonable.  Different  methods  have 
been  suggested  by  which  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  commercial  unity  may  be  attained. 

1.  By  general  adoption  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  empire  of  the  system  of  free 
trade  as  it  prevails  in  Great  Britain.  The 
existence  of  high  tariSs  in  many  of  the  colonies, 
and  especially  of  those  imposed  on  great 
numbers  of  articles  in  order  to  give  protection 
of  local  industries,  certainly  tends  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  community  of  interest  which  is  the 
strongest  of  national  bonds.  Earl  Grey  has 
pointed  out  {Commercial  Policy  of  the  British 
Colonies,  1892),  that  a  feeling  of  annoyance  has 
not  unnaturally  been  caused  among  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United 
Kiugdom  by  finding  the  products  of  British 
industry  prevented  from  competing  on  equal 
terms  with  similar  goods  produced  in  the 
colonies,  while  at  the  same  time  nan'ow  feelings 
of  commercial  jealousy  have  been  fostered  in 
the  colonies.  He  continues :  "  It  is  not 
only  between  this  country  and  the  colonies 
but  between  the  different  colonies  with  each 
other  that  feelings  of  animosity  have  been 
excited  by  the  measures  adopted  in  pursuance 
of  the  policy  of  protection.  A  few  years  ago 
bitter,  and  just,  complaints  were  made  in 
Tasmania  of  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours  in 
Victoria  in  imposing  duties  on  the  fruits  of 
Tasmania  to  protect  their  own  growers  from 
their  competition.  There  have  been  disputes 
of  the  same  nature  between  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  between  New  South  "Wales 
and  Queensland,  and  quite  lately  threats  at 
least  of  a  tariff  war  between  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. In  this  manner  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  feelings  far  from  favourable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  firm  union  of  all  -parts  of  the 
empire  must  have  been  created  both  in  this 
country  and  in  the  colonies. " 

The  federation  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
the  amalgamation  of  Newfoundland  with  the 
Dominion,  wiU  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  of 
interests  between  these  colonies  ;  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  find  a  solution  as  complete  where  the  interests 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies 
in  the  same  way  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
Purely  protective  tariffs  could  be  removed  ;  to 
do  the  same  with  ordinary  tariffs,  often 
necessarily  high,  would  not  be  easy.     Even  the 


United  Kingdom  would  suffer  considerable  loss 
of  revenue  if  the  duties  were  remitted  on  the 
tea,  coffee,  and  one  or  two  other  articles  subject 
to  duty  imported  from  India,  Ceylon,  and  othei 
parts  of  the  empire.  But  the  chief  diflSculty 
would  occur  in  the  colonies,  which,  great  and 
small,  depend  chiefly  upon  import  duties  for 
their  public  revenues.  In  most  cases  the  bulk 
of  these  imports  come  from  the  United  Kingdom 
or  from  other  colonies.  Inter-imperial  freedom 
of  trade  would  therefore  leave  a  very  large 
amount  of  necessary  revenue  to  be  raised  by 
direct  taxation.  To  such  taxation  the  objection 
felt  in  most  of  the  colonies  is  so  decisive  as  to 
render  impracticable  its  substitution  for  import 
duties.  Complete  freedom  of  trade  within  the 
empire,  therefore,  such  as  exists  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
Canada,  of  the  United  States,  or  of  Germany,  is 
at  present  admitted  to  be  impossible.  Still  the 
abolition  of  protective  duties  throughout  the 
colonies,  and  the  limitation  to  a  few  articles  of 
import  duties  imposed  for  revenue  alone,  would 
be  a  great  advance  towards  commercial  union. 
The  desire,  felt  as  strongly  in  many  of  the 
colonies  as  in  foreign  countries,  to  build  up 
manufacturing  industries,  and  the  belief  that 
this  can  best  be  done  by  protective  tariffs,  are 
the  chief  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  this 
policy.  There  are  indications,  not  as  yet  en- 
tirely decisive,  that  in  the  colonies,  as  in  the 
United  States,  faith  in  the  protective  system  oi 
developing  industries  is  giving  way.  Should 
this  change  of  public  opinion  go  on,  the  prospects 
of  commercial  union  by  means  of  greater  free- 
dom of  trade  wDl  be  improved. 

2.  A  system  of  preferential  tariffs  has  beer 
proposed  in  order  to  secure  some  measure  ol 
commercial  federation  while  recognising  existing 
differences  of  policy.  Under  this  system,  whUf 
each  self-governing  division  of  the  empiri 
would  be  left  as  free  as  before  to  choose  betweei 
a  tariff  for  protection  or  one  merely  for  revenuf 
purposes,  it  would  be  bound  to  make  a  fixec 
discrimination  in  favour  of  countries  within  thi 
empire  as  against  countries  without  it.  Th( 
advocates  of  preferential  tariffs  for  the  empiri 
claim  that  by  them  several  important  result 
would  be  secured.  The  preference  given  ti 
colonial  products  in  the  home  market  would,  i 
is  believed,  tend  to  direct  emigration  towardi 
countries  under  the  British  flag,  thus  retaininj 
as  citizens  great  numbers  of  emigrants  whi 
now  go  away  to  add  to  the  strength  of  foreigi 
nations.  This  increased  colonial  population 
with  its  greater  productive  power,  woul( 
gradually  make  the  empire  almost  entire! 
independent  of  other  countries  for  supplies  o 
food  and  raw  material  of  manufacture  :  it  wouli 
also  furnish  a  large,  friendly,  and  constant! 
increasing  market  for  the  output  of  Britisl 
manufactures.  The  immense  extent  of  th 
national  territory  and  the  variety  of  its  produc 
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tions  are  facts  whicli  are  relied  upon  to  give 
■vreight  to  these  arguments  for  preferential 
tariffs.  The  undeveloped  or  half  developed 
areas  under  the  British  flag  in  every  zone  pro- 
duce almost  every  kind  of  food,  every  raw 
material  of  manufacture,  every  article  of  use 
and  luxury.  The  sufficient  application  of 
labour  and  capital,  it  is  argued,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  production  up  to  the  level  of 
national  consumption.  The  overflowing  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  super- 
abundant capital  would  thus  find  the  necessary 
outlet  within  the  empire,  and  the  colonies  in 
these  respects  would  receive  what  they  most 
need.  It  is  even  asserted  that  if  the  resources 
of  the  empire  were  fuUy  developed  there  would 
be  no  need  to  draw  upon  other  parts  of  the  world 
for  any  article  of  commerce,  and  that  within  a 
measurable  time  the  supply  of  her  colonies  and 
dependencies  would  furnish  full  occupation  for 
the  factories  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Another  argument  has  had  much  weight. 
The  belief  of  the  early  advocates  of  free  trade 
that  all  nations  would  be  led  to  adopt  that 
system  havingproved  fallacious,  it  is  now  claimed 
that  preferential  tariffs  within  the  empire  wiU 
prove  the  best  means  of  obtaining  better  trade 
relations  with  foreign  protective  countries.  At 
present,  for  instance,  the  United  Kingdom 
continues  to  give  free  admittance  to  American 
products,  although  the  United  States  show  an 
increasing  tendency  to  impose  duties  for  the 
express  piu'pose  of  keeping  out  British  and 
other  goods,  and  so  securing  the  home  market 
for  the  home  manufacturer.  Cut  off  by  a  pre- 
ferential tariff  from  free  access  to  what  is  his 
best  market,  the  American,  it  is  said,  would  be 
glad  to  make  concessions  in  order  to  regain  his 
old  privileges.  In  this  case  a  preferential  tariff 
would  be  a  temporary  expedient  for  coercing 
protective  nations  into  a  greater  or  an  absolute 
freedom  of  trade. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting 
a  preferential  tariff  are  obvious.  The  United 
Kingdom  stOl  depends  upon  foreign  countries 
for  more  than  75  per  cent  of  its  imports  :  these 
would  be  taxed  to  favour  countries  which 
famish  less  than  25  per  cent.  Granting  that 
the  empire  can  produce  within  itself  all  that 
itrequires,  a  lengthened  periodmust  elapsebefore 
it  actually  does  so,  and  there  still  remains  the 
doubt  whether  natural  conditions  would  allow 
the  products  to  be  supplied  as  cheaply  by  places 
within  the  empire  as  by  places  without  it. 
Sir  Eawson  Eawson  has  pointed  out  (Analysis 
of  the  Maritime  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom)  as 
an  important  consideration,  "the  inconvenience, 
expense,  and  intolerable  delay  that  would  be 
imposed  upon  commerce  by  the  revival  in 
England,  and  the  universal  adoption  elsewhere, 
not  only  of  a  duty  upon  every  article,  but  of  a 
discriminating  duty  upon  every  article,  which 
would  necessitate  the  revival  of  the  system  of 


certificates  of  origin.  .  .  .  Its  re-imposition  here 
and  its  universal  introduction  into  every  part 
of  the  enipii'e,  considering  the  immense  increase 
of  trade  at  the  present  day,  would  strike  a 
blow  at  the  freedom  of  commerce  which  would 
go  far  to  counteract  any  advantage  arising  from 
the  proposed  difference  in  the  rate  of  duty." 

3.  A  plan  for  preferential  tariffs  within  the 
empire  was  submitted  to  the  colonial  conference 
of  1887  by  Mr.  Hoffmeyer,  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives from  Cape  Colony.  Mr.  Hoffmeyer,  in 
proposing  that  on  all  produce  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies  from  foreign 
countries  a  small  fixed  duty  should  be  levied 
over  and  above  any  duty  which  like  imports 
had  to  pay  when  coming  from  British  countries, 
added  the  important  condition  that  the  revenues 
derived  from  this  additional  duty  should  be 
paid  into  a  common  fund  for  national  defence. 
Such  a  plan,  he  said,  would  "  establish  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  colonies  that  whflst  they 
were  paying  for  the  defence  of  the  empire  they 
were  at  the  same  time  enjoying  in  British 
markets  and  inter-colonial  markets  certain 
advantages  which  foreigners  did  not  enjoy. 
That  would  establish  a  connecting  link  between 
the  colonies  mutually  as  well  as  between  the 
colonies  and  the  empire  also,  such  as  is  not  at 
present  in  existence,  and  which  might  further 
develop  by  and  by  into  a  most  powerful  bond 
of  union"  {Proceedings  Col.  Conference,  1887, 
vol.  i.).  Mr.  Hoffmeyer  estimated  that  an 
additional  duty  of  2  per  cent  on  all  imports  of 
foreign  produce  would  give  a  revenue  of 
£7,000,000,  a  sum  which  would  materially 
lessen  the  burden  of  taxation  for  defence. 
Under  existing  circumstances  this  method  would 
apparently  bear  heavily  upon  the  mother 
country.  Whereas  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  from 
foreign  countries  and  therefore  liable  to  the 
additional  duty,  the  imports  of  the  colonies  are 
chiefiy  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  fi-om  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  not  in  the 
same  way  liable.  In  the  case  of  South  Africa 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  imports 
would  pay  the  duty  ;  in  Australia  15  per  cent 
or  20  per  cent ;  in  Canada  35  per  cent  or  40 
per  cent.  The  distribution  of  the  tax  would 
therefore  not  be  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  volume  of  trade  to  be  protected. 

The  fairness  of  the  impost  might  be  destroyed 
in  another  way.  A  section  of  the  empire  might 
adopt  tariffs  practically  prohibitive  of  products 
fi'om  other  sections.  To  these  latter  it  would 
be  no  advantage  that  still  higher  duties  were 
nominally  charged  on  foreign  products.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  value  of  the  additional 
duty  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  for  defence 
would  diminish  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
attainment  of  the  other  object  of  preferential 
tariffs,  viz.  the  self-dependence  of  the  empire 
for  exports  and  imports. 
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The  difficulties,  therefore,  which  confront  any 
plan  hitherto  suggested,  for  the  commercial 
federation  of  the  empire,  are  many  and  great. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stringent  methods  of 
protection  adopted  by  foreign  communities  are 
maintained,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  minds 
of  producers,  traders,  and  statesmen  alike  will 
be  turned  more  and  more  to  seek  within  the 
empire  the  free  commercial  intercourse  which 
is  denied  without.  The  gi-adual  formation  of  a 
strong  political  bond  may  lead  to  the  gradual 
assimilation  of  commercial  systems.  Prof. 
Nicholson  says  (^Britannic  Confederatimi,  page 
95)  :  "Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
speak  of  the  complicated  tariffs  and  the  vested 
interests  of  the  newest  colonies  as  insuperable 
obstacles  to  any  general  fiscal  reform.  As  a 
matter  of  historical  fact,  however,  in  much  less 
than  a  century  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
British  empire  has  passed,  speaking  broadly, 
from  the  extreme  of  central  regulation  to  the 
extreme  of  non-interference,  and  there  is,  primd 
facie,  no  reason  why  a  reaction  should  not 
occur  if  such  a  course  is  shown  to  be  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country."  The  confederation  of  groups 
of  colonies  like  those  of  Australia  and  of  South 
Africa,  carrying  with  it,  as  confederation  has 
already  done  in  Canada,  entire  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  different 
provinces,  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  existing 
complexity  of  tariffs.  Any  inclination  towards 
free  trade  in  the  protective  colonies,  even  to 
the  extent  of  lessening  the  number  of  articles 
taxed,  would  render  much  easier  the  task  of 
arranging  these  tariffs  on  a  basis  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage throughout  the  empire.  The  attitude  of 
foreign  nations  on  trade  questions  will  probably 
go  far  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  forces 
which  make  for  or  against  commercial  federation. 

[See  Sir  Eawson  Rawson's  Synopsis  of  the  Tariffs 
and  Trade  of  the  British  Empire. — Sequel  to  the 
same. — Analysis  of  the  Maritime  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  1869  to  1889. — Analysis  of  the 
Maritime  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  1889  to 
1891,  with  special  reference  to  the  proposals  for  the 
estailishment  of  a  Zollverein. — G.  W.  Medley 
(Cobden  Club,  1892),  The  Fiscal  Federation  of  tlie 
Empire.  To  Britannic  Confederation  1892,  Prof. 
J.  S.  Nicholson  contributes  an  article  on  "  Tariffs 
and  International  Commerce,"  and  Mr.  G.  G. 
Chisholm  one  on  "The  commerce  of  the  British 
Empire."  Blue  look,  No.  0.  5091,  fully  reports 
the  discussions  of  the  colonial  conference  of  1887 
on  Mr.  Hoffmeyer's  scheme  for  an  Imperial  ZoU- 
verein.  G.  R.  Parkin's  Imperial  Federation  the 
problem  of  National  Unity,  gives  a  chapter  to 
Trade  and  Fiscal  Policy.  H.  0.  Arnold-Forster, 
M.P.,  edits  Tables  published  by  the  London  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Much  leaflet  and  pamphlet 
literature  has  been  published  by  the  United  Em- 
pire Trade  League,  a  body  "formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  mutually  advantageous  trading 
relations  between  all  parts  of  the  British  empire 
upon  a  preferential  basis. "    The  same  may  be  said 


of  the  Fair  Trade  League,  ' '  formed  to  agitate  for 
such  fiscal  readjustment  as  shall  prevent  the  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  states,  which  refuse  to  deal  with 
the  United  Kingdom  in  fair  trade,  from  unduly 
competing  in  British  markets  with  the  products 
of  home  labour  :  and  to  promote,  by  means  of 
the  bond  of  commercial  union  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies  and  dependencies,  an 
extension  of  trade  with  our  own  empire."  The 
publications  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League 
discuss  impartially  the  merits  of  free  trade  and 
of  preferential  trade  as  offering  each  a  possible 
basis  of  commercial  federation.  Articles  touch- 
ing upon  the  question  have  been  numerous  in 
most  of  the  leading  magazines  during  the  last  few 
years.]  G.  R.  p. 

FEE.  (a)  In  English  law  the  term/ee  means 
an  estate  of  inheritance  as  distinguished  from 
a  lesser  estate,  but  in  feudal  law  it  was  used  to 
denote  that  which  was  the  "  subject  of  tenure  " 
as  opposed  to  the  alod  or  hereditary  estate,  for 
which  the  owner  rendered  no  service  to  a  superior 
(see  Fbod  ;  ChaUis  on  Seal  Property,  London, 
1885). 

(V)  Payments  made  by  suitors  in  courts  of 
justice  or  to  the  steward  of  a  manor.  The 
former  are  regulated  by  ancient  usage  or  by 
rules  of  court,  the  latter  are  regulated  entirely 
by  custom  (see  Scriven  on  Copyholds,  London, 
1882).  J.  E.  0.  M. 

FEE  (Scots  law).  The  right  of  a  tenant  or 
"feuar"  of  land  under  the  feudal  system  of 
tenure  :  also  reversion  and  remainder.  The 
rules  of  law  relating  to  fee  are  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  fee  can  never  be  in  pendente, 
for  the  superior,  or  lord,  is  always  entitled  to 
have  a  vassal. 

[For  the  fee  in  the  case  of  an  heir  of  entail,  see 
Entail  (Scotland).  See  Bell's  Principles  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  %%  1713-1715.]  A.  D. 

FEE  SIMPLE.  An  estate  "  descendible  to 
the  heirs  generally,  that  is,  simply,  without 
restraint  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  or  the  like  " 
(Co.  Litt,,  1  b).  It  is  the  greatest  estate  or 
interest  which  the  law  of  England  permits  any 
subject  to  enjoy  in  land.  In  theory  the  ulti- 
mate ownership  belongs  to  the  crown.  Wil- 
liams (in  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Heal  Property, 
London,  1892,  p.  54),  says,  "A  small  occasional 
quit-rent,  with  its  accompanying  relief,  suit  of 
the  court  baron,  if  any  such  exists,  an  oath  of 
fealty  never  exacted,  are  now,  it  appears,  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  modern  socage  tenure" 
(see  Stephens,  Commentaries,  bk.  ii.  pt.  i.  ch. 
iii.  ;  Digby's  History  of  the  Law  of  Seal  Pro- 
perty, Oxford,  1884;  Williams,  on  Eml  Pro- 
perty, London,  1892).  The  owner  of  a  fee 
simple  has  full  power  of  leasing  or  alienating 
it,  and  on  his  death  it  descends  to  the  heir  of 
the  last  person  who  acquired  the  estate  other- 
wise than  by  descent.  j.  e.  c.  m. 

FEELING  OF  VALUE.     See  Valtte. 

FEE  TAIL.  Land  is  held  iu  fee  tail  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  the  original  grant,  it 
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passes,  on  the  death  of  any  individual  owner,  to 
one  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  donee. 
Land  may  be  held  in  "  tail  general "  or  in  "  tail 
special."  In  the  first  case  the  grant  is  made 
to  the  use  of  "A  and  the  heirs  of  his  body," 
and  the  land  descends  to  the  next  heir  of  the 
original  donee  according  to  the  rules  regulat- 
ing the  intestate  succession  to  land  held  in  fee 
simple  (see  Hjeie)  ;  it  therefore  passes  to  females 
in  default  of  males  of  the  same  degree.  Gifts 
in  "tail  special"  occur  much  less  frequently 
than  gifts  in  tail  general,  the  least  rare  instance 
being  a  gift  to  the  use  of  "A  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,"  in  which  case  female  heirs 
are  excluded.  If  the  tenant  in  tail  is  iu  posses- 
sion he  can,  by  the  execution  and  enrolment  of 
a  disentailing  deed,  convert  the  fee  tail  iuto  a  Fee 
Simple  (?.«.),  and  thus  becomes  absolute  owner 
of  the  land.  If,  however,  the  land  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  tenant  for  hfe  on  the  death  of  whom  it 
would  pass  to  the  tenant  in  tail,  the  latter  can- 
not bar  the  entail  except  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  former,  who  for  that  purpose  is  called  the 
"  protector  "  of  the  entail.  In  the  case  of  large 
family  estates  the  land  is  generally  held  by  a 
tenant  for  life  under  the  provisions  of  a  settle- 
ment, the  tenant  in  tail  being  entitled  to  succeed 
on  his  death  ;  and  it  is  usual,  as  soon  as  the 
tenant  in  tail  attains  his  majority,  to  "resettle 
the  estates  "  by  barring  the  entail,  giving  the 
former  tenant  in  tail  an  estate  for  life  and  mak- 
ing his  next  heir  tenant  in  tail  iu  remainder. 
It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  popular  oratory 
to  say  that  the  free  movement  of  land  is 
hindered  by  "  the  law  of  entail "  ;  but,  as  shown 
above,  entailed  land,  if  not  formiug  part  of  a 
family  settlement,  can  always  be  brought  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  owner  ;  settlements, 
not  entails,  impose  fetters  on  land.  But  even 
these  fetters  can  easily  be  broken  through,  as 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Settled  Land  Acts 
the  tenant  for  life  has,  subject  to  certain  excepted 
parts,  the  power  to  sell  any  part  of  the  settled 
land  at  his  discretion  ;  and  as  regards  the  ex- 
cepted parts  (mansion-house,  heirlooms,  etc.),  he 
can  do  so  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  court. 
[For  further  particulars  see  Entail,  Law  of.] 

E.  s. 

FELDAGE,  see  Faldage. 

FELT,  Joseph  B.  (1789-1869),  was  bom  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  was  educated  for  the 
Congregational  ministry,  from  which  he  early 
retired.  Throughout  his  life  he  engaged  in  anti- 
quarian researches  of  a  historical  and  statistical 
nature.  To  the  economist  the  most  important 
of  his  writings  are :  Historical  Account  of 
Massctchv^etts  CwrreTuyy,  Boston,  1839,  pp.  259  ; 
and  the  contributions  to  Oolleciions  of  the.  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association,  vol.  i.,  Boston,  1847, 
containing  especially  Statistics  of  Taxation  in 
Massachusetts,  pp.  221-596.  (See  Memoir  by 
Henry  M.  Dexter  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc, 
1875-76,  pp.  113-117.)  D.  K.  D. 


FEMALE  LABOUK.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  and  the  growth  of  the  factory  system 
have  effected  considerable  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  female  labour  during  the  present 
century  in  every  country  where  these  causes 
have  operated.  Women  in  the  poorer  classes 
had  been  accustomed  to  add  to  the  family 
income  by  casual  work,  and  by  spinning  or 
weaving  for  manufacturers  in  their  own  homes. 
Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  conditions  of 
working  women  in  England,  towards  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  by  Sir  F.  Eden  {The 
State  of  the  Poor,  1797),  but  he  does  not  always 
make  it  quite  clear  whether  the  women  actually 
worked  at  the  factory  or  at  home.  Home  work 
was  the  rule,  and  of  one  village  Eden  remarks 
that  ' '  employment  far  labourers'  wives  and 
children  is  much  wanted  ;  they  are  oftener  seen 
basking  in  the  sun  in  summer,  and  shivering 
over  a  stolen  wood  fire  in  winter,  than  in  any 
profitable  exertions  of  industry."  The  use  of 
machinery  made  it  economically  necessary  for 
female  labour  to  be  employed  at  the  factory 
itself,  and  a  long  uninterrupted  working  day 
was  enforced  instead  of  work  at  irregular 
intervals  varied  by  household  occupations. 
The  increased  demand  for  female  labour  in  the 
factory  was  accompanied  by  a  diminished  need 
for  their  services  at  home.  The  questions  of 
economic  interest  which  the  history  of  the 
employment  of  women  should  explain  are  (1) 
the  extent  to  which  they  compete  with  men  ; 
(2)  the  effect  of  such  competition  on  the  wages 
of  men  in  the  same  trade  ;  (3)  the  effect  of  the 
economic  independence  of  women  on  the  rate 
of  wages  of  men  in  the  same  class,  and  hence 
on  the  income  of  the  family  ;  (4)  the  effect  of 
the  employment  of  married  women  in  factories 
on  the  well-being  of  the  family.  The  first  point 
is  the  only  one  on  which  we  have  statistics 
of  any  general  value.  The  regulation  of 
factories  and  workshops  in  which  women  and 
children  work  {vide  Factokt  Acts)  has  made  it 
possible  to  obtain  returns  of  the  numbers  of 
males  and  females  in  such  factories  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


Cotton  Manufacture. 

Woollen  Manu- 
facture. 

Women 

Women 

Tear. 

Girls 

and  girls 

Girls 

and  girls 

uuder  13 

above  13 

under  13 

above  13 

to  every 

to  every 

to  every 

to  every 

100  boys 

100  men 

100  boys 

100  men 

under  13. 

and  boys 
above  13. 

under  13. 

and  boys 
above  13. 

ISoO 

67 

138 

66 

65 

1856 

71 

148 

78 

72 

1861 

77 

166 

78 

74 

1868 

86 

169 

77 

98 

1870 

87 

162 

69 

99 

187U 

98 

168 

65 

104 

1878 

117 

169 

82 

111 

1885 

108 

163 

79 

107 
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Worsted  Manu- 
facture. 

Flax  Manufacture. 

■Women 

Women 

Girls 

and  girls 

Girls 

and  girls 

Tear. 

under  13 

above  13 

under  13 

above  13 

to  every 

to  every 

to  every 

to  every 

100  boys 

ICO  men 

100  boys 

100  men 

under  13. 

and  boys 
above  IS. 

under  13. 

and  boys 
above  18. 

1860 

135 

209 

96 

230 

1866 

133 

204 

111 

250 

1861 

111 

18S 

142 

260 

1868 

126 

208 

102 

253 

1870 

111 

164 

172 

230 

187lt 

110 

164 

147 

260 

1878 

112 

177 

150 

257 

18S6 

111 

168 

161 

261 

The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  to 
men  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures 
has  not  iuTolved  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  men  employed.  The  men  and  women  in 
the  same  trade  rarely  do  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  work.  The  effect  of  female  lahour  on  men's 
wages  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
actually  superseded  men's  lahour  are  extremely 
difficult  to  ascertain.  The  time  rate  of  wages, 
if  the  piece  rate  is  not  given,  affords  but  a 
small  basis  for  comparison.  "Women  are  paid 
-  -.^^  in  printing-offices  in  England  and  Scotland  at 
\  a  lower  rate  than  men,  and  their  cheapness  is 
Vften  their  chief  recommendation,  but  the 
difference  is  not  so  great  as  appears  on  the 
surface,  as  some  of  the  heavy  work  done  by  the 
men  themselves  is  done  for  the  women.  The 
history  of  the  cigar  trade  in  East  London  affords 
examples  of  the  acceptance  by  women  of 
low  rates  which  had  been  rejected  by  men 
already  employed,  who  were  in  consequence 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Work  requiring 
neither  muscular  strength  nor  long  training 
would  naturally  be  remunerated  at  a  low  rate, 
whether  done  by  men  or  women,  and  much  of 
the  work  in  which  women  have  superseded  men 
is  of  this  nature.  Speaking  of  women's  labour 
in  the  15th  century,  Thorold  Rogers  remarks 
"that  women's  work,  when  of  what  we  may 
call  an  unskilled  kind,  was  equally  well  paid 
with  that  of  men, "  and  in  the  present  century 
there  is  much  ground  for  believing  that  in- 
equality in  the  rate  of  payment  is  most 
frequently  to  be  found  when  women  compete 
with  men  in  work  requiring  training  and 
education.  But  of  the  3^  million  females 
entered  in  the  census  of  1881  as  industrially 
employed,  more  than  2-J-  millions  were  employed 
in  domestic  service,  dressmaking,  nursing,  and 
teaching,  and  of  the  590,624  engaged  in  the 
textile  manufactures,  large  numbers  were  em- 
ployed on  work  never  done  by  men.  There  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  form  any 
judgment  as  to  the  effect  of  married  female 
labour  on  the  wage  of  the  husband.  Jevons, 
in  his  article  on  ' '  Married  Women  in  Factories, " 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  social  effects  of  such 


labour,  and  to  the  great  infant  mortality  in 
manufacturing  districts,  which  he  traces  to  the 
employment  of  mothers  in  factories  (see  Females 
AND  Childeen,  Eabnings  OF,  and  Factory 
Acts). 

[Roycd  Labour  Oommission. — The  Mnployment 
of  Women,  6894,  xxiii.  1893-94.— W.  S.  Jevons, 
Married  Women  in  FactOTies.'\  c.  E.  0. 

FEMALES  AND  CHILDREN,  Eaeninss 
OE.  Previous  to  the  growth  of  the  factory 
system  the  earnings  of  women  were  principally 
gained  by  irregular  work  done  at  home  for 
employers.  Women  also  worked  in  the  fields, 
but  rarely  for  long  periods,  as  such  work  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  leave  their  homes  ;  it 
was  more  highly  paid  than  those  industries 
which  were  carried  on  by  married  women  in 
their  leisure  hours.  Adam  Smith,  in  speakiag 
of  the  domestic  industries,  says  that  "in  most 
parts  of  Scotland  she  is  a  good  spinner  who  can 
earn  20d.  a  week."  Sir  F.  Eden  {State  of  the 
Poor,  1797)  gives  the  earnings  of  spinners  in 
different  parts  of  England  :  in  Cumberland  they 
earned  from  4d.  to  6d.  a  day  ;  at  Wirksworth 
by  worsted-spinning  5^d  to  6d.  a  day,  and  by 
cotton-spinning  33.  to  5s.  a.  week ;  at  South 
Tawton,  in  Devonshire,  by  serge-spinning  6d. 
to  7d.  a  day  ;  at  Colchester,  children  of  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age  spun  for  2d.  or  3d.  a  day,  and 
women  weavers  earned  5s.  to  53.  6d.  a  week. 
At  Leicester,  women  worsted-spinners  earned 
4d.  to  8d.  a  day,  and  at  Kilworth  6d.  to  lOd., 
children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  earning  about 
6d.  a  day ;  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Underbarrow, 
Southam,  Inkborough,  and  Sheffield  the  women 
earned  4d.  to  8d.  a  day.  Whereas  the  spinners 
at  the  last-mentioned  town  earned  about  6d.  » 
day,  washerwomen  earned  Is.  a  day  and  victuals. 
The  earnings  of  lacemakers  in  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  ranged  from  6d.  to  Is.  a  day, 
a  few  women  in  Leighton  Buzzard  earning  as 
much  as  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  In  Northamptonshire, 
the  lacemakers  by  hard  work  earned  Id.  to  1^. 
an  hour,  the  earnings  ranging  from  6d.  to  Is.  2d. 
a  day,  but  the  ordinary  earnings  being  about 
8d.  to  lOd.  a  day.  At  Dunstable,  the  straw 
plaiters  earned  from  6s.  to  12s.,  children  earn- 
iog  from  2s.  to  43.  a  week.  The  total  earnings  in 
the  factories  were  higher.  At  Carlisle,  women 
in  the  stamperies  earned  3s.  to  123.  a  week  ;  at 
Manchester  in  the  cotton  trade  from  6s.  to  12s., 
8s.  being  the  average ;  at  Birmingham  in  button- 
making,  when  in  full  work,  7s.  to  10s.  a  week. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  wages  in  cotton 
mills  and  other  factories  are  put  at  a  very  low 
rate,  leaving  it  also  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
the  women  worked  the  whole  week  at  the 
factory.  Thus,  Eden  says,  that  at  Newark 
"women  and  children"  earned  Is.  to  53.  a 
week  in  the  cotton  thread  mill ;  at  Northampton 
2s.  to  5s.  ;  but  at  Settle  children  eight  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  earned  from  Is.  to  5s.  or  6s. 
In   the   cotton    works.      Children   under   ten 
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earned  2s.  6d.  a  week  for  attending  the  machines 
at  Frome,  2s.  to  3s.  in  winding  silk  at  Coventry, 
Is.  to  2s.  6d.  in  the  sUk  and  cotton  mills  at 
Derby,  2s.  to  4s.  at  Manchester.  In  1816  the 
average  earnings  of  316  children  under  ten 
years  of  age  employed  in  twenty-four  cotton 
factories  in  Preston  were  2s.  to  3s.  3d.,  the 
hours  worked  being  12^  to  13j  on  ordinary  days, 
and  9  hours  on  Saturdays.  In  some  silk  mills 
in  Cheshire  in  1816,  of  the  people  employed, 
fifty-four  children  under  ten  years  earned  from 
Is.  6d.  to  4s.  a  week,  129  young  persons 
between  ten  and  eighteen  earned  from  3s.  to 
8s.  6d.,  and  of  114  men  and  women,  the  men 
earned  from  9s.  to  15s.,  and  the  women  from 
4s.  6d.  to  9s.  In  1832-33  the  wages  of  women 
and  children  in  cotton  mills  in  Glasgow  and 
Manchester  were  obtained  with  more  exactitude. 
Statement  of  the  ages  and  wages  of  persons 
employed  in  cotton  mills  in  Glasgow  and  its 
neighbourhood  in  1832  : 


Ages. 

Males. 

Weekly  Wages. 

9  to  10 

12S 

Is.  Sd.  to  Ss. 

10  to  12 

861 

is.  to  is. 

12  to  14 

417 

Ss.  9d.  to  6s. 

14  to  16 

274 

Ss.  6d.  to  7s. 

16  to  IS 

214 

is.  Sd.  to  9s.  6d. 

IS  to  21 

143 

es.  to  BOs. 

21  and  upwards 

1060 

9s.  Id.  to  35s. 

Ages. 

Females. 

Weekly  Wages. 

9  to  10 

114 

Is.  Sid.  to  is. 

10  to  12 

463 

Ss.  to  is. 

12  to  14 

479 

Ss.  9d.  to  6s.  6d. 

14  to  16 

419 

Ss.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 

16  to  18 

520 

is.  Sd.  to  7s.  6d. 

18  to  21 

681 

Ss.  to  20S.1 

21  and  upwards 

1411 

6s.  6d.  to  »s.l 

Statement  of  the  ages  and  wages  of  persons 
employed  in  weaving  Tuilla  in  Glasgow  and  its 
neighbourhood  in  1832  : 


Ages. 

Males. 

Weekly  Wages. 

9  to  10 

1 

Is.  6d. 

10  to  12 

31 

Is.  9d.  to  is.  6d. 

12  to  14 

38 

Ss.  to  6s. 

14  to  16 

60 

Ss.  to  10s. 

16  to  18 

36 

6s.  Sd.  to  ISs. 

18  to  21 

56 

7s.  to  2Ss. 

21  and  upwards 

760 

16s.  to  His. 

Ages. 

Females. 

Weekly  Wages. 

9  to  10 

9 

Ss.  to  Ss.  6d. 

10  to  12 

66 

Ss.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 

12  to  14 

220 

Ss.  to  7s.  6d, 

14  to  16 

447 

is.  lOd.  to  9s. 

16  to  18 

538 

6s.  Ud.  to  10s.  Sid. 

18  to  21 

826 

7s.  to  10s.  Oid. 

21  and  upwards 

1235 

7s.  to  9s.  9id. 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  persons  employed 
in  forty-three  cotton  mills  in  Manchester  ia 
1833: 

3  Probably  forewomen. 


Ages. 

Males. 

Average 
Weekly  Wages. 

9  to  10 
10  to  12 
12  to  14 
14  to  16 
16  to  18 
18  to  21 
21  and  upwards 

498 
819 

1021 
853 
708 
758 

3632 

Ss.  9id. 
Ss.  Sd. 
Ss.  Oid. 
6s.  Sid. 
Ss.  S^d. 
10s.  id. 
SSs.  Sid. 

Ages. 

Females. 

Average 
Weekly  Wages. 

9  to  10 
10  to  12 
12  to  14 
14  to  16 
16  to  18 
18  to  21 
21  and  upwards 

290 
638 
761 
797 
1068 
1682 
3910 

Ss.  lUd. 
Ss.  9id. 
is.  lOid. 
Ss.  4iS. 
Ss.  Oid. 
Ss.  lid. 
9s.  Sid. 

The  tables  of  wages  in  the  textile  and  other 
trades  issued  by  the  statistical  department  of 
the  board  of  trade  are  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive.  The  changes  in  machinery  and 
methods  of  production  make  it  in  any  case 
difBcult  to  trace  the  rise  or  fall  of  payments  for 
different  kinds  of  work.  Few  statistics  are 
given  as  to  the  numbers  who  only  earn  the 
minimum,  and  of  those  who  cam  the  maximum 
wage.  The  range  of  wages  earned  by  women 
above  eighteen,  generally  in  the  textile  trades 
lies  between  7s.  6d.  and  16s.,  and  the  same 
range  is  found  in  factories  in  other  trades,  the 
hours  worked  being  56 J  per  week. 

The  nominal  wages  of  women  employed  in 
field  labour  have  varied  but  little.  In  1610 
the  Eutland  magistrates  assessed  the  wages  of 
a  female  reaper  at  6d.  a  day.  In  1651  the 
Essex  magistrates  fixed  the  wages  for  the  county, 
giving  women  in  the  harvest-field  Is.  2d.,  in 
the  hay-field  lOd.  a  day.  In  1682  the  magis- 
trates at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  fixed  the  wages  of 
women  haymakers  at  6d.,  and  of  women  reapers 
at  Is.  In  1684  the  Warwick  magistrates  fixed 
their  wages  at  4d.  for  haymaking  and  8d.  for 
reaping.  In  1725  the  Lancashire  magistrates 
fixed  them  at  7d.  for  haymaking  and  lOd.  for 
reaping.  In  1796  women's  wages  in  parts 
of  Cumberland  amounted  to  lOd.  a  day  and 
victuals,  the  men  being  paid  the  same  sum  but 
presumably  eating  more  food.  The  statistics 
of  time  wages  in  agricultural  occupations  for 
1860  and  1870  give  a  iniTiiTnmn  of  2s.  6d.  or 
3s. ,  except  in  the  north-western  counties,  where 
the  minimum  was  4s.  in  1860,  and  6s.  in  1870. 
The  maximum  in  the  different  comities  varies, 
being  about  6s.  in  the  eastern,  south-western, 
and  midland  counties,  about  9s.  in  the  south- 
eastern, and  ranging  from  9s.  to  lis.,  or  even 
higher  in  the  north-western  and  northern 
comities,  and  in  Yorkshire.  The  higher  wages 
earned  in  these  latter  counties  are  partly  due  to 
the  superior  physique  of  the  women. 

The  majority  of  women  are  employed  in 
occupations  and  under  conditions  which  make 
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it  impossible  to  measure  witli  any  exactness  the 
real  wages  earned.  Domestic  service  in  its 
different  branches  employs  more  than  one  and 
a  half  million  who  receive  a  large  part  of  their 
wages  in  food  and  lodging  of  the  most  diverse 
kinds  {vide  Factory  Acts). 

[Parliamentary  Papers,  Labour  Statistics, 
1887. — Reports  of  Royal  Commissions  on  employ- 
ment in  Factories,  1832,  1841-43,  1862-66,  1874- 
1876, — Reports  of  Inquiries  into  employment  of 
Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture,  1867-71.' — • 
Reports  of  Select  Committee  of  Souse  of  Lords  on 
Sweating,  1888-90. — Reports  of  RoyalLahowr  Com- 
mission, 1891. — Annual  Reports  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labowr. — C.  D. 
Wright  (Washington),  Report  on  Working  Women 
in  Great  Cities. — Miss  de  Graffenried,  Child  Labow 
(Boston,  U.S.). — Labour  and  Infe  of  the  People, 
vol.  i.  (East  London)  edited  by  Charles  Booth. — 
The  Woman's  Year  Book. — Journal  of  the  Woman's 
Protective  and  Provident  League.]  c.  E.  o. 

FENELOK,  Feanqois  de  Salignao  db  la 
MoTHB  (1661-1715),  born  at  the  Chateau  de 
Fenelon  (Perigord),  and  died  at  Cambrai.  He 
was  the  author  of  TiUmague,  in  which  very 
decided  communistic  ideas  are  to  be  found ; 
(-B^%iie,  bks.  vii.  a,ni  Salente,  bks.  x.  andxvii.), 
which  have  led  the  socialists  to  claim  the  writer 
as  on  their  side.  Strongly-pronounced  views  on 
commercial  freedom  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Oonseils  de  Narhal  d  Tilimaque,  bk.  iii.  These, 
like  the  communistic  ideas,  cease  to  be  sur- 
prising when  the  reader  remembers  that  the 
book  is  a  classical. romance,  written  (1699)  not 
for  the  public,  but  for  the  moral  education  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Fenelon  expressed  his 
opinions  more  decidedly  when  passing  judgment 
on  the  jolioy  of  Louis  XIV.  The  letter  which 
this  eminent  writer  addressed  to  the  monarch 
(dated  about  1 6  9 1  - 1 6  9  4),  the  instructions  which 
he  gave  to  the  king's  grandson,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  finally  many  passages  in  Tili- 
raaque,  for  none  of  which  Fenelon  sought 
publicity,  show  how  great  a  mind  his  was. 
Yet  Fenelon  was  not  free  from  the  prejudices 
of  his  age  in  matters  of  politics  and  religion, 
Augustan  age  though  that  age  might  be  called. 
Fenelon  was  appointed  tutor  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  in  1689,  and  archbishop  of  Cambrai 
in  1695.  He  was  from  1693  a  member  of  the 
French  academy.  A.  c.  f. 

FEOD  OE  FEITD.  Land  granted  to  be  held 
of  the  gi-antor  or  donor  as  opposed  to  land 
(Alod)  which  a  man  could  call  his  own  either 
personally  or  as  a  member  of  a  group  or  tribe. 
Alodial  land  disappeared  and  the  words  feod 
feudum,  came  to  be  applied  to  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance as  opposed  to  an  estate  for  life  (see 
Feb). 

[Digby,  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property, 
Oxford,  1884,  pp.  31,  71.  See  also  p.  31  for  the 
various  suggested  etymologies  of  the  word.  Sir 
H.  Maine,  in  Early  Law  and  Custom,  1883,  p.  338, 
discusses  the  history  of  the  feud.]        j.  E.  0.  M. 


FEODAEY.  A  book  or  roll  containing  lists 
of  knights'  fees  showing  the  liabilities  of  the 
tenants  in  respect  of  military  service  and 
scutage,  and  serving  as  an  assessment  for  any 
system  of  taxation  which  has  the  knight's  fee 
for  its  basis.  The  best  known  and  most  im- 
portant feodaries  are  the  ' '  The  Bed  Book  "  and 
"Small  Black  Book"  of  the  excheq^uer,  the 
Liber  Feodorum  or  "Testa  de  Nevill,"  "Eirby's 
Quest,"  and  the  "  Book  of  Aids. "  Of  these  the 
"Testa  de  Nevill"  or  "Book  of  Fees"  is  the 
most  perfect  specimen :  it  was  compiled 
probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  and  contains  the  result  of  an  inquisi- 
tion held  during  the  last  years  of  Henry  III. 
and  the  first  of  Edward  I.,  giving  a  detailed  list 
of  knights'  fees,  crown  livings,  widows  and  heir- 
esses whose  hands  were  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
together  with  the  scutages,  aids,  etc.  payable  by 
each  tenant.  The  "  Eed  Book  "  contaius  a  list 
of  aU  the  scutages  levied  between  1156  and 
1212,  and  the  result  of  the  inquisition  held  in 
1166  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  II. 's 
daughter  ;  the  latter  is  also  contained  in  the 
"Black  Book"  ;  both  books  contain,  besides,  a 
large  amormt  of  miscellaneous  matter  more  or 
less  closely  connected  with  the  exchequer. 
"Eirby's  Quest"  and  the  "Book  of  Aids" 
contain  the  results  of  similar  inquisitions  held 
in  1296  and  1356  respectively.  Domesday 
Book,  the  earliest  known  survey  of  the  country, 
differs  from  the  above-mentioned  works  in 
having  for  its  unit  the  hide  instead  of  the 
knight's  fee.  These  books  are  not  merely  of 
historical  and  antiquarian  interest ;  they  afford 
the  student  of  economics  an  excellent  means  of 
determining  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
population  in  mediseval  England  (see 
Knight's  Fee).  a.  e.  s. 

FEOFFMENT.  The  term  applied  to  the 
conveyance  of  a  fee,  i.e.  an  estate  of  inherit- 
ance, by  the  livery  or  handing  over  of  the  seizin 
(i.e.  feudal  possession)  of  the  land.  It  was  the 
usual  method  of  transferring  fees  in  feudal 
times,  and  though  it  stiU  survives  it  is  rarely 
used. 

[H.  W.  Challis,  Law  of  Real  Property,  London, 
1885.]  J.  E.  c.  M. 

_  FEORMFULTUM.  A  term  of  Anglo-Saxon 
times  of  doubtful  meaning.  It  sometimes 
applies  to  contributions  in  kind  paid  to  the 
sheriff  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king  and  his 
household,  corresponding  to  the  later  purvey- 
ance. Sometimes  it  seems  to  refer  to  the 
rent  paid  to  the  sheriffs  for  the  occupation  of 
unbooked  folkland. 

[Stubbs'  Select  Charters.]  r.  l 

FERDEL  OR  FERLING.  A  fourth  part  of 
a  virgate,  and,  speaking  generally,  a,  sixteenth 
part  of  a  hide.  But  as  the  hide  contained  a 
varying  number  both  of  virgates  and  of  acres, 
the  ferdel  cannot  be  considered  as  a  fixed 
quantity,  though  the  normal  ferdel  was  prob- 
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ably  7J  acres.  The  holder  of  a,  ferdel  was 
reckoned  among  the  lower  classes  of  villeins, 
and  seems  not  to  have  contributed  an  ox  to  the 
common  plough-team. 

[Vinogradoff,  Villainage  in  England,  1892,  pp. 
148,  256.]  E.  G.  p. 

FERGUSON,  Adam,  LL.D.  (1723-1818), 
began  life  as  an  army  chaplain,  but  in  1757 
became  Kbrarian  to  the  faculty  of  advocates  at 
Edinburgh.  In  1 7  5  9  he  was  appoiuted  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  at  Ediuburgh  imiversity, 
from  which  chair  he  was  transferred  in  1764  to 
that  of  moral  philosophy,  which  he  occupied 
till  1785.  "WhUe  he  ranks  rather  as  an  historian 
and  a  philosopher  than  an  economist,  Ferguson 
has  a  fair  claim  to  the  latter  title  through  the 
Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society  (Edinburgh, 
1767,  7th  ed.,  1814),  faiths  Institutes  of  Moral 
Philosophy  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  College  of 
JMiTi&iirg'A  (Edinburgh,  1769).  The  first-named 
work  consists  of  an  in(^uiry  into  the  development 
of  civilisation  from  the  savage  state  :  the  influ- 
ence of  MoNTBSQTJiETT  is  clearly  seen  iu  this 
as  well  as  in  his  other  writings.  The  style  is 
difliise  and  ornamental.  Ferguson's  views  in 
pt.  iv.  §  1,  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  individuals  being  confined  to  one  particular 
employment,  are  entirely  in  accordance  with 
those  of  Adam  Smith.  Though  this  work  was 
published  nine  years  before  the  Wealth  of 
Naiions,  it  is  not  certain  that  Ferguson's  ideas 
may  not  have  been  influenced  by  Smith,  for  the 
two  philosophers  were  on  intimate  terms,  and 
Ferguson  entertained  a  high  admiration  for  his 
friend.  Several  German  writers,  notably  Karl 
llAnx,  referring  particularly  to  the  division  of 
labour,  consider  Smith,  but  scarcely  on  sufficient 
grounds,  as  the  pupil  of  Ferguson.  In  his 
Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy,  which  are  writ- 
ten in  a  terse  aphoristic  manner,  Ferguson  deals 
with  "arts  and  commerce"  (pt.  i.  ch.  i.  §  9) ; 
here  he  admits  his  obligations  to  Joseph  Haeris 
(g'.'i;.),  to  whom  both  he  and  Smith  owe  con- 
siderably, unless,  indeed,  Ferguson  was  ao- 
qnaiuted  with  Caktillon.  He  has,  in  the 
same  work,  a  more  important  part  (vii.)  on 
"politics,"  subdivided  into  "public  economy" 
and  ' '  political  law. "  The  former  treats,  among 
other  subjects,  of  taxation,  in  respect  to  which 
he  lays  down  the  following  six  maxims  :  "(1) 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  state  must  be  pro- 
vided for  at  any  hazard  or  expense  to  the 
subject ;  (2)  that  in  levying  taxes  no  subject 
be  unnecessarily  burdened  ;  (3)  that  the  security 
of  the  subject,  or  that  of  his  property,  be  not 
impaired ;  (4)  that  no  useful  branch  of  trade 
be  unnecessarily  burdened  ;  (5)  that  taxes  least 
felt  as  grievances  be  preferred ;  (6)  that  the 
least  burdensome  method  of  collecting  taxes  be 
chosen."  Of  these  the  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  and  6th 
convey  some  of  the  ideas  included  in  Smith's 
2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  canons,  though  the  latter 
in  every  case  cover  far  more  ground.     There  is 


nothing  in  Ferguson  con-esponding  to  Adam 
Smith's  first  maxim.  But  Ferguson's  examina- 
tion into  the  expediency,  or  otherivise,  of  the 
various  kinds  of  taxes,  divided  into  capitation, 
assessment,  customs,  and  excise,  might  almost 
have  been  the  text  of  Smith's  arguments  on 
these  methods  of  taxation.  Pt.  i.  ch.  i.  §  7  of 
the  Institutes  deals  with  population,  the  laws 
of  iucrease  being  set  out,  in  some  respects,  as 
by  Malthus  thirty  years  later.  In  his  Principles 
of  Moral  and  Political  Science  (Edinburgh,  1792) 
— a  revision  of  his  own  lectures — pt.  ii.  ch.  vi. 
he  treats  of  such  economic  questions  as  popu- 
lation, wealth,  revenue,  liberty,  "judicature," 
and  executive  power.  Here  also  he  repeats  his 
maxims  on  taxation,  omitting  the  4th  and  6th 
but  adding,  "  No  tax  should  be  laid  on  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  drain  the  source  from  which  it 
is  derived."  He  does  not  mention  Smith's 
canons. 

With  Ferguson  political  economy  is  only  in- 
cidental, and  not  yet  dissociatedfrom  "politics" ; 
his  views,  without  being  entirely  original,  are 
considerably  in  advance  of  his  predecessors', 
and  more  generally  consonant  with  those  of 
Adam  Smith.  In  his  opinions  on  mankind 
may  be  seen  the  dawn  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Sociology.  In  his  philosophical  system,  whOe 
being,  on  the  whole,  a  puprl  of  Reid,  Ferguson 
introduced  a  new  theory  by  maintaining  that 
the  principle  of  perfection  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  principles  of  self-conservation 
and  sociability,  though  he  admits  the  influence 
of  these  latter,  which  had  tiU  then  been  held 
sufficient  to  explain  human  morality.  Cousin 
considers  that  he  was  the  first  Scotch  moralist 
to  understand  the  true  destiny  of  man. 
Ferguson  also  wrote  an  important  History  of 
the  Progress  and  Terminatvm  of  the  Moman 
Hepublic  (London,  1783). 

[Small,  J.,  Biographical  Sketch  of  A.  Ferguson, 
Edm.,  1864. — Encyclopaedia Britannica,  snppl.  to 
4th,  5tli,  and  6th  editions,  art.  "Ferguson,"  1824. 
— Hasbach,  JJntersuchungen  uber  Adam  Smith 
und  die  Entwicklung  der  Politischen  Okonomie, 
Leipzig,  1891. — Cousin,  V.,  Cours  d'histoire  de  la 
philosophie  morale  au  18me  Steele;  2de  partie, 
Ecole  Ecossaise,  Paris,  1839-42. — Carlyle,  Alex., 
Autobiography,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1860. — 
Cockbum,  Lord,  Memorials  of  his  Time,  Edin., 
1856. — Burton,  J.  H.,  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  David  Hume, 'Edin.,  WAQ.']  E.  H.  H. 

FERM  OR  FIRMA.  The  composition  paid 
by  the  sherifi's  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
times,  for  the  domain  and  other  revenues  due 
from  their  shire  (see  Farming  of  Taxes). 

[Op.  the  title  of  Madox's  well-known  Firma 
Bwgi.~\  R.  L. 

FERRARI,  Jacopo  (living  in  1600),  born  at 
Rovigo.  Though  a  friar  and  a  theologian,  he 
maintained  that  payment  of  interest  on  money 
lent  was  justifiable.  After  giving  a  description 
of  the  diflTerent  modes  of  operation  then  prac- 
tised by  the  bank  of  St.  Ambrogio  at  MUan,  he 
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proved  their  lawfulness,  and  opposed  and  argued 
against  the  well-known  objection  of  theologians, 
pecuiiia  non  potest  parere  fructum  nisi  ratione 
liicri  cessmdis  ml  damni  eTnergentis,  as  it  was 
referable  to  money  in  its  primary  use  ;  in  its 
secondary  use  it  is  a  class  of  merchandise  on 
which  it  is  right  to  ask  an  interest  for  lawful 
transactions  (see  Canon  Law). 

Digressio  resolutoria  in  contractus  usitatos  a 
Banco  S.  Ambrosii  ciuitatis  Mediolani,  per  Fratrem 
Jaoobum  Perrarium,  Rhodlginum,  in  oonuentu  S. 
Mariae  gratiarum  Mediolani,  Ordinis  Praedica- 
torum  sectorem  primuni  Mediolani,  1623. 

A.  B. 

PERRETTI,  Julius  (fl.  1500),  a  jurisconsult, 
born  at  Ravenna,  who  applied  himself  to 
subjects  referring  to  the  revenue.  Like  his 
contemporaries  Erancis  Lucano  and  John  Batac- 
chio, — mentioned  by  Ricca-Salemo  in  his  Storia 
delU  Dottrins  Finanziarie  in  Italia, — ^he  con- 
sidered that  taxes  should  be  for  revenue  only. 

He  wrote,  De  OabelUs. — Quaestiones  ef  dedsiones 
utiles  et  guotidianae  in  materia  vectigalium  et 
gabellarum  tam  in  terra  quam  in  mari,  Venetiis, 
1547. — In  cimtate  Campaniae  (Fabris),  1547,  8vo. 

A.  B. 

EERRIES  (Scotland).  As  in  England,  ferries 
are  inter  regalia,  that  is,  they  belong  to  the 
Crown,  unless  granted  away.  In  that  case  the 
grantee  must  keep  sufficient  boats  running  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public,  and 
the  rates  charged,  if  not  specified  in  the  grant, 
are  regulated  by  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
Rights  of  ferry  must  not  be  evaded  or  com- 
peted with.  PubUo  ferries  are  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  local  authorities,  or  of 
bodies  constituted  by  special  acts.  A.  D. 

FERRONI,  PlEriio(19th  century),  an  abbot 
of  Florence,  was  the  author  of — 

Rapporto  sopra  una  lettera  svlla  Kbertd  del 
comniercio  dei  mveri  di  Monsignor  Antonio 
Scarpelli  (6  Giugno,  1804). — In  Atti  delta  R. 
Accademia  dei  Oeorgofili  (vol.  v.  Firenze,  1804). 

A.  B. 

FEU  (Scotland).  Land  held  imder  the 
Scottish  form  of  the  feudal  tenure,  copyhold  in 
form,  freehold  in  substance,  though  subject  to 
seizure  (after  declaratory  action)  for  failure  to 
"  pay  the  canon,"  or  meet  the  stipulated  annual 
payments  to  the  immediate  superior.  The  feu 
is,  in  effect,  laud  held  under  conditions  of  fixity 
of  tenure  for  an  indefinite  period,  fixed  rent, 
and  free  sale  or  subletting,  subject  always  to 
the  conditions  of  the  original  grant.  The  tenant 
of  a  feu  is  called  the  "feuar,"  or  in  popular 
language,  or  even  in  legal  narrative,  the  "pro- 
prietor "  ;  the  lord  or  granter,  who  receives  a 
fee -farm  rent,  as  also  certain  incidents  or 
"casualties,"  is  called  the  superior,  and  his 
rent  the  feu-duty.  He  in  his  tiu'n  may  have 
superiors  over  him,  and  so  on  up  to  the  Crown. 

A.  D. 

FEUD.     See  Feod. 


FEUDALISM,  its  Economic  Ohaeactbk- 
iSTics.  It  is  difficult  to  state  with  precision 
the  economic  characteristics  of  feudalism ; 
partly  because  the  term  itself  is  used  very 
loosely,  and  partly  because  the  conditions  which 
it  is  commonly  employed  to  denote  did  not  long 
remain  absolutely  unchanged  in  any  country, 
and  were  not  altogether  identical  in  any  two. 
For  the  present  purpose  it  vrill  be  allowable  to 
use  "  feudalism  "  for  the  whole  complex  of  social 
relations  in  Western  Europe  from  about  the 
10th  to  about  the  15th  century.  "Feudal- 
ism "  must,  indeed,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  be  defined  as  an  organisation  resting  on  a 
peculiar  system  of  land-tenure — a  system  in 
which  ownership  was  divided  between  tenants 
and  lords,  and  in  which  the  connection  as  to 
land  was  accompanied  by  a  close  personal  tie 
between  lord  and  tenant,  involving  mutual 
rights  and  duties.  The  economic  features  of 
mediaeval  Hfe  were  many  of  them  the  results  of 
this  system  of  land-tenure ;  but  it  would  be 
pedantic  to  confine  our  attention  here  to  those 
which  could  be  definitely  connected  with  it. 

I.  Early  feudal  society  was  (1)  almost  ex- 
clusively agricultural,  and  (2)  the  population 
was  divided  into  two  great  rural  classes,  the 
lords  of  the  soil  (from  the  king  and  the  great 
vassals  down  to  the  pettiest  seigneur  or  manorial 
lord),  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soU.      The 
husbandmen  were  able  to  spend  only  part  of 
their  time — as  a  rule,  perhaps,  less  than  half — 
on  the  cultivation  of  their  own  holdings  ;  the 
rest  of  their  time  was  devoted  to  labour  upon 
the  demesne  of  their  lords.     In  the  later  feudal 
centuries  these  labour  services  were,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  commuted  for  money  payments  :  a 
change  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  modem 
experience  in  eastern  Europe,  must  have  led  to 
a  great  increase  of  production  both  on  the  ser- 
vile holdings  to  wHoh  the  tenants  were  now 
able  to  give  the  whole  of  their  labour,  and  on 
the  demesnes  which  could  be  better  cultivated 
by  hired   labourers   than  by  unwUling  serfs.  J 
(3)  Those  lords,  lay  or  clerical,  who  held  many 
estates  were  obliged  to  devise  methods  by  which 
the  net  produce  could  be  forwarded  to  them ;  but 
with  this  exception  each  Manob  or  Seigneurie 
ig.v.)  formed  a  self-dependent  economic  unit, 
scarcely  connected  by  exchange  with  the  outside 
world.    (4)  Such  exchanges  as  went  on,  and  such 
dues  as  needed  to  be  rendered,  within  or  without 
the  rural  group,  were  arranged  in  what  later 
economists  have  called  a  Natwralwirthschafl  as 
opposed  to  a  Geldwirthschaft ;  payments  in  kind 
or  in  services  being  the  rule  instead  of  payments 
in   money.      (5)    Social    relations    were    also 
marked  by  a  high  degree  of  fixity.     Labour 
dues  must,  at  some  period,  have  become  limited ; 
but  once  the  limitation  was  made,  it  remained 
for    centuries    unchanged ;    and,    again,    after 
labour  was  exchanged  for  money,  the  payments 
rapidly  became  weU-nigh  unalterable.     There 
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was  but  little  movement  from  place  to  place  on 
the  part  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  ; 
ascription  to  the  soil  being  not  only  a  legal  rule 
but  a  social  custom.  Population,  moreover, 
iucreased  so  slowly  that  there  was  little  difB- 
culty  in  finding  room  for  additional  members 
in  each  manor.  The  forces  which  are  now 
summed  up  iu  the  term  "  competition  "were  not, 
indeed,  altogether  absent ;  but  they  were  so 
much  weaker  than  they  are  now,  and  they 
moved  within  such  narrow  limits,  that  they  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  non-existent. 

II.  In  a  feudal  kingdom  sovereignty  tended 
to  disappear  in  suzerainty.  But  the  king, 
besides  being  the  supreme  over-lord,  was  him- 
self the  immediate  lord  of  great  estates.  The 
royal  court  was  normally  maintained  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  royal  manors.  In  time  of  war 
the  overlord  called  upon  his  vassals  for  personal 
service.  (1)  Thus  neither  for  the  ordinary  nor 
for  the  extraordinary  needs  of  government  was 
taxation  resorted  to  imless  as  an  exceptional 
occurrence, — a  marked  contrast  alike  to  the 
financial  system  of  the  later  Roman  empire 
and  to  the  habitual  reliance  on  taxation  of 
modem  states.  (2)  Taxation  being  something 
exceptional,  it  was  held  to  require  the  express 
consent  of  those  to  be  burdened.  Herein 
appeared  the  motive  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  parliamentary  assemblies,  and  the 
feudal  organisation  furnishes  the  key  to  their 
early  constitution. 

III.  In  the  later  feudal  centuries  trade  and 
industry  sprang  up  in  the  towns.  In  the 
absence  of  strong  government,  and  under  exist- 
ing conditions  as  to  communication  and  trans- 
portation, it  was  natural  that  the  towns  should 
not  only  be  the  centres  of,  but  should  secure 
control  over,  this  new  activity,  and  that  they 
should  seek  to  regulate  it  in  their  own  interest. 
Thus,  side  by  side  with  a  manorial-economy, 
sprang  up  a  town-economy  ;  both  to  be  super- 
seded in  later  times  by  a  territorial  and  a  national 
economy.  Under  the  sheltering  care  of  munici- 
palities and  guilds  arose  a  middle  class,  a,  bour- 
geoisie, by  the  side  of,  and  after  a  time  in  a  sense 
ietween,  the  two  classes  previously  existing ;  and 
it  is  this  class  which  has  been  the  peculiar  re- 
presentative and  champion  of  modem  ideas  in 
economic  and  constitutional  matters. 

[On  the  history  of  feudaUsm  in  Europe  the  most 
generally  accepted  authority  of  late  has  been  G. 
Waitz,  Deutsche  VerfassungsgeschicMe  (last  ed. 
1880  seg.)  This  should,  however,  now  be  com- 
pared with  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Sistoire  des 
Institutions  Politigues  de  Vaneienne  France  (1889 
seq.).  For  England  the  standard  authority  is 
Stubbs's  Constitutional  History  (1873  seg.),  a 
summary  of  whose  conclusions  as  generally 
accepted  in  1887  "wiU  be  found  in  the  essay  on 
"  Feudalism,"  in  Constitutional  Essays,  ed.  Wake- 
man  and  Hassall.  Much  information  of  the  details 
of  mediaeval  life  wiU  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Thorold  Rogers,   either  in  the  History  of  Agri- 


culture and  Prices  (vols.  i.  ii.  1866  ;  vols.  ill.  and 
iv.  1882),  or,  in  a  more  popular  form,  in  Six 
Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages  (1884).  For 
Germany,  Inama-Stemegg,  Deutsche  Wirthschafts- 
geschichte  (vol.  i.  1879,  vol.  il  1891).  On  mediaeval 
labour-rents  light  is  thrown  by  Richard  Jones  in 
his  Essay  on  the  DistribvMon  of  Wealth  (1831). 
The  work  of  most  vital  importance  for  understand- 
ing the  inner  life  of  medieval  society  is  English 
Village  Community  by  F.  Seebohm  (3rd  ed.  1884). 
An  endeavour  is  made  to  trace  English  agricultural 
development  in  Ashley,  Economic  History,  (pt.  i. 
1888  ;  pt.  ii.  1893  ;  in  Amer.  ed.  vols.  L  andii.)]. 

w.  J.  A. 

[See  FoEESTS,  MEDiarvAL  ;  Knight  Sekvioe.] 

FIAES  PRICES  (Scotland).  In  the  month 
of  February  every  year  the  sheriff  of  every  county 
in  Scotland  fixes,  with  the  aid  of  a  jury,  the 
average  local  or  "fiars"  price  of  the  different 
kinds  of  grain.  The  prices  so  fixed  serve  to 
regulate  the  money  equivalent  of  all  payments 
in  grain,  clerical  stipends,  grain-rents,  or  of  pay- 
ments stipulated  to  be  in  grain  sold  at  fiars  prices, 
or  the  price  of  grain  stipulated  to  be  delivered 
without  any  price  having  been  fixed. 

[See  Connell,  On  Tithes. — A.  Smith,  W.  ofN., 
I.  xi.  p.  84,  1,  ed.  M'Culloch.— .4*?.  Repirrl  of 
Lanarkshire  CcmimissUmers  of  Swpply  on  Fiars  of 
drain,  1817. — J.  H.  Maclean,  Fiar  Prices  and 
Produce  Rents,  1825.]  a.  d. 

FIAT  MONEY.  A  coUoquial  term  in  the 
United  States  applied  to  paper  money  issued  by 
the  government  as  money,  but  not  supported  by 
coin,  bullion,  or  any  promise  of  redemption.  It 
circulates  because  the  government  wiUs  it.  The 
advocates  of  this  money  are  in  extreme  opposition 
to  the  Hakd  Monet  or  bullion  party.    D.  E.  D. 

FIBONACCI  (Jilius  -  Bonacci),  Leonaedo 
PlSAjTO  (12th  and  13th  centuries),  the  mathe- 
matician of  Pisa,  chiefly  famous  for  having 
introduced  Arabic  numerals  from  Barbary  into 
Italy  at  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century, 
contributed  materials  to  the  history  of  currency 
and  of  commerce  in  his  work  on  arithmetic, 
entitled :  Pncipit  Liber  Abbad  compositus  a 
Leonardo  filio  Bonacci  Fisano  in  anno  IWS. 
In  it  an  account  is  given  of  the  various  coins  and 
their  values,  as  well  as  of  the  different  weights 
and  measures  used,  when  he  wrote,  at  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Italy.  Extracts  from  it  are  given 
by  Targioni  Tozzetti  {Belazioni  d'alcuni  viaggi 
fatti  in  diverse  parti  delta  Toscana,  ed.  2  ;  vol. 
ii.  pp.  62-65,  Firenze,  1768).  o.  A.  F. 

FICHTE,  JoHANK  Gottlieb  (1762-1814). 
Fichte,  though  of  the  first  importance  as  a 
philosopher,  cannot  be  called  an  economist. 
Yet  through  his  philosophy  he  has  indirectly 
exercised  great  influence  on  economists,  his 
system  giving  in  outline  the  theory  of  de- 
velopment worked  out  by  Hegel,  and  applied 
by  certain  of  Hegel's  followers  to  economic 
history  and  theory  (see  Hegel,  Lassalle, 
Maex,  Peoudhon).  Yet  the  direct  influence 
of  Fichte,   through  his  writings  on  social  and 
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political  questions,  has  been  muoli  less  strong 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  power 
of  the  writer  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  theories. 

Fichte  himself  had  two  social  ideals,  (a)  He 
looked  forward  to  a  condition  of  human  society 
when  the  state  and  the  coercion  of  laws  would 
not  be  needed  ;  as  regards  the  remote  future, 
he  is  what  is  now  called  an  anarchist,  of  the 
type  of  William  Godwin  (q.v.).  (6)  But 
he  sees  that  men  have,  strictly  speaking,  no 
rights  without  the  state,  and  conceives  that 
they  must  necessarily  pass  through  a  stage  of 
development  in  which  the  state  and  the  laws 
shall  educate  them.  He  has,  therefore,  a  proxi- 
mate ideal,  an  ideal  state.  The  best  state  is 
to  him  a  "closed  state";  it  is  not  merely  to 
have  its  separate  nationality  and  laws,  but  it  is 
to  he  separate  in  its  industry  and  wealth.  It 
is  not  to  be  merely  "protected"  against  its 
neighbours'  competition ;  it  is  to  have  a  cordon 
drawn  round  it,  and,  with  a  few  jealously- 
watched  exceptions,  it  is  to  have  no  trade  and 
hardly  any  intercourse  with  the  foreigner. 

The  cordon  once  drawn,  the  guardians  of  the 
state  can,  he  thinks,  regulate  production  and 
trading,  prices  and  wages.  They  can  introduce 
a  Landes-geld  or  peculiar  national  currency, 
valueless  abroad ;  and  they  can  control  its  value 
by  conti-olling  its  quantity.  Thus  in  all  de- 
partments of  economical  life  there  would  be 
hope  of  introducing  constancy,  security,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  chief  right  of  man,  the 
right  to  labour.  Fiohte  means  by  right  to 
labour  the  same  sort  of  exclusive  privilege  as 
was  secured  by  the  old  gilds  to  their  members  ; 
and  he  regards  this  as  the  most  important  form 
of  property.  Private  property  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  family  life,  and  even  ac- 
cumulation of  fortunes,  are  not  excluded  ;  and 
the  advantages  of  family  life  are  clearly  recog- 
nised. Fichte  is  a  socialist  but  not  a  communist ; 
and  he  does  not  try  to  regulate  consumption. 

The  fire  of  enthusiasm  always  present  in  Fichte's 
writings  is  not  wanting  in  the  Closed  State ;  but 
the  Characteristics,  and  Vocation  of  Man,  are  better 
examples  of  his  best  manner. 

Collected  works  ed.  by  J.  H.  Fiohte,  Berlin, 
1845-46  (8  vols.).  There  are  passages  of  economic 
interest  scattered  up  and  down  in  nearly  all  these 
volumes.  Oer  OescUosse-ne  Handels-Staat  (1800) 
was  an  appendix  to  the  NaturrecM  (1796).  Both 
are  contained  in  vol.  iii.  of  works. 

The  Cha,racteristics  of  the  Present  Age,  The 
Vocation  of  Man,  and  other  of  the  more  popular 
works  of  Fiohte  were  translated  into  English  (with 
much  spirit)  by  the  late  Sir  WUliarn  Smith  (Chap- 
man, 1848,  etc.).  The  translator  published  also  a 
Memoir  of  Fichte  that  went  through  two  editions. 
Fichte's  chief  philosophical  treatise  is  Wissen- 
schaftsleh/re  (1794),  vol.  i.  of  works. 

[Gustav  Schmoller,  lAtteraturgeschicMe  dor 
Staats-imdSocial-wissenschaf ten  {heipzig),lSS8. — 
J.  B.  Meyer,  Fichte,  Lassalle,  imd  der  Sozialismus, 
1878. — Ferd.    Lassalle,  Die  Philosophic  Fichtes 


und  die  Bedeutung  des  deutschen  Volksgeistes, 
Festrede,  May  1862  ;  also  the  article  Fichte  in ' 
the  Handwurterbuch  der  Staatsmssenschaften,  by 
Dr.  Karl  Diehl ;  also  Bonar's  Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy  (1892),  bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.]    j.  b. 

FICTITIOUS  EXAMPLES.  See  Examples. 

FICTITIOUS  PAYEE.  By  §  7  (3)  of  the 
Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  which  by  virtue 
of  §§  73  and  89  applies  mutatis  mutamdis 
to  cheques  and  promissory  notes,  when  the 
payee  of  a  bill  is  a  fictitious  or  non-existing 
person  the  biU  may  be  treated  as  payable 
to  bearer.  This  provision  has  been  held  to 
apply  to  the  case  of  a  forged  bOl,  when  the 
name  of  a  real  person  was  inserted  as  payee, 
but  the  bill  was  never  negotiated,  or  intended 
to  be  payable,  to  him ;  see  Bank  of  England 
V.  Yagliano  (1891),  1  App.  Cas.  107 ;  and 
see  the  whole  subject  discussed  in  an  article  on 
that  case  in  Law  Quarterly  Meview,  vol.  vii.  p. 
216.  In  France  the  insertion  of  a  fictitious 
payee  constitutes  a  supposition  de  nrnn,  and 
makes  the  bOl  void  in  hands  of  any  party  with 
notice  of  the  fact.  Most  of  the  continental 
codes  contain  similar  provisions.         M.  D.  o. 

FIDEICOMMISSUM.  A  legacy  by  way  of 
informal  request  instead  of  formal  command, 
thus  differing  from  the  strict  legatv/m.  The 
fulfilment  of  the  request  at  first  depended 
entirely  on  the  good  faith  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  made,  hut  it  subsequently  became 
legally  enforceable  on  any  one  who  succeeded  to 
property  of  the  testator.  The  advantage  of 
fideicommissa  was,  that  being  originally  out- 
side the  law,  they  were  not  subject  to  the  re- 
stricted rules  applicable  to  legata.  Thus  many 
kinds  of  bequest  were  vaHd  as  fideiiayrmmssa, 
though  invalid  as  legata.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  the  differences  between  these  two 
forms  of  legacy  disappeared,  the  law  relating 
to  them  being  assimilated.  The  idea  of  vesting 
property  in  one  person  in  the  confidence  that 
he  will  allow  another  to  have  the  benefit  of  it 
is  common  to  the  fideicommissum  and  the  trust 
of  English  law.  Indeed  some  writers  suppose 
that  the  existence  of  fideicommissa  suggested 
to  mediaeval  chancellors  the  enforcement  of  uses 
and  trusts.  But  the  analogy  is  only  of  a  general 
kind.  A  fideicommissum  is  simply  a  form  of 
bequest  requesting  a  transfer  of  property  to  be 
made  by  some  one  after  the  testator's  death, 
whereas  a  trust  is  much  more  freely  enacted  and 
may  be  of  much  wider  extent. 

The  notion  of  a  double  estate,  legal  and 
equitable,  which  belongs  to  trusts,  being  de- 
rived from  the  separation  between  common  law 
and  equitable  jurisdiction,  is  foreign  to  fidei- 
commissa. From  the  fideicommissum  of  Eoman 
law  a  form  of  family  settlement  was  evolved  in 
France  and  some  other  continental  countries  by 
which  the  property  aflFected  by  it  was  made 
inalienable  in  accordance  with  feudal  ideas  (see 
Majokat).  e.  a.  w. 
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FIDES,  Bona,  Mala.  These  terms  are 
frequently  used  in  connection  ■with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property,  a  person  acquiring  the  pro- 
perty of  another  hoTia  fide,  i.e.  not  knowing  of 
his  defective  title,  being  sometimes  in  a  more 
favourable  legal  position  than  one  acquiring 
viala  fide,  i.e.  knowing  that  he  has  no  right. 
Thus  according  to  Eoman  law  only  a  person 
who  comes  tona  fide  into  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty of  another  can  acquire  ownership  of  it 
by  usucapion,  and  in  English  law  only  a  ioTia 
fide  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  for  value, 
not  a  Tnala  fide  holder,  can  recover  on  it. 
(See  Bona  Fide.)  e.  a.  w. 

FIDtrCIAKY.  A  person  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  property  or  business  transactions 
on  behalf  of  another  person  or  other  persons  is 
said  to  stand  in  a  fiduciary  relation  to  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  property,  or  the  person 
or  persons  on  whose  behalf  the  business  is 
transacted.  The  more  usual  instances  of 
fiduciary  relations  are  those  between  trustees 
and  beneficiaries, — principals  and  agents, — 
directors  and  shareholders.  The  nature  of 
the  responsibility  varies  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  relation,  but  the  rule  that  a  person 
standing  in  a  fiduciary  position  must  not,  in 
the  absence  of  special  authority,  derive  any 
direct  or  indirect  profit  from  his  position,  is 
common  to  all  cases.  B.  s. 

FIELDING,  Henet  (1707-1754),  play- 
wright, novelist,  and  essayist,  was  made  a  justice 
of  the  peace  "  for  the  County  of  Middlesex  and 
for  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster, "  by  the 
whigs,  in  return  for  his  anti-jacobite  journal- 
istic writings.  Some  results  of  his  magisterial 
experience  took  shape  in  two  essays,  which  are 
not  without  interest  to  the  economist  from  the 
historical  point  of  view — An  Enquiry  iwio  the 
Causes  of  the  late  Increase  of  Bobbers,  etc.,  loith 
some  Proposals  for  Semedying  this  Growing  Evil, 
London,  1751  ;  and  A  Froposalfor  Making  an 
Effectual  Provision  for  the  Poor,  for  amending 
their  morals,  and  for  rendering  them  useful 
members  of  the  society.  To  which  is  added  a 
Plan  of  the  Buildings  Proposed,  with  proper 
Elevations,  London,  1753. 

"  The  history  of  Jonaihan  Wild  the  Great," 
says  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  his  biographical 
essay,  "is  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  facts 
which  were  going  on  under  Fielding's  nose." 
He  was  compelled  to  "set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief,"  for  "  London  at  this  period,  and  for  long 
afterwards,  was  without  any  proper  system  of 
police.  Although  the  population  was  close 
upon  a,  minion,  the  organisation  for  such 
purposes  was  still  that  of  a  country  village.  .  . 
The  weakness  of  the  police,  in  fact,  made  it 
convenient  for  private  persons  to  come  to  terms 
as  best  they  could  with  the  criminal  classes,"  by 
means  of  advertisements  promising  sUence  if 
restoration  of  stolen  property  were  made. 

Fielding  attributes  the  increase  of  theft  (1)  to 


the  growth  of  luxury  introduced  by  trade  (and 
of  which  as  such  he  approves),  through  which 
the  working  classes  had  become  unsettled,  idle, 
extravagant,  and  addicted  to  drunkenness  and 
gambling  ;  (2)  to  the  abuse  or  neglect  of  the 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  poor.  Neither 
the  receivers  of  stolen  goods  nor  the  thieves 
were  prosecuted  with  vigour,  the  tortuous  mazes 
of  London  buildings  favoured  escape,  conviction 
was  difficult,  pardons  were  frequent,  and  execu- 
tions made  festive,  not  solemn,  as  in  Holland, 
but  "a  day  of  glory"  for  the  criminal. 

In  the  second  essay  Fielding  insists — (1)  that 
work  should  be  provided  for  the  poor  ;  and  (2) 
that  the  poor  should  be  compelled  to  work. 
He  descants  on  the  burthen  and  nuisance  they 
had  become,  gives  an  early  instance  of 
"  slumming,"  and  pointed  out  that  there  was  no 
street  in  "Westminster  "which  doth  not  swarm 
all  day  with  beggars  and  all  night  with  thieves," 
that  open  insults  by  day  were  frequent  and 
depredations  in  the  suburban  parishes  of  nightly 
occun-ence.  He  planned,  with  full  regulations, 
a  county  workhouse  and  house  of  correction 
to  contain  at  least  5000,  to  which  vagrants  and 
thieves  should  be  sent,  and  to  which  the  un- 
employed might  go.  There  instruction  should 
he  given  in  "manufactures  and  mysteries,"  and  a 
labourers'  registry  kept.  In  support  of  his  prin- 
ciples, he  quotes  from  Sir  Josiah  ChUd,  "  the  great 
Mr.  Law, "  and  ' '  Sir  WOliam  Petyt. "     0.  A.  F. 

FIELD  SYSTEMS.  The  prevailing  agri- 
cultural system,  in  the  middle  ages,  of  England 
as  well  as  of  many  European  countries.  The 
enclosure  acts  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
finally  put  an  end  to  it  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  a  few  relies  may  yet  be  found.  Open- 
fields  and  town -fields  are  names  often  given 
to  lands  cultivated  under  this  "three-field" 
system.  One  of  the  three  fields  was  left  fallow 
each  year,  while  the  other  two  were  under 
crops.  In  some  cases  a  simpler  two-field  system 
existed.  The  open -fields  were  divided  into 
strips,  generally  of  an  acre  or  some  fraction  of 
an  acre,  varying  in  breadth,  but  usually,  except 
where  the  irregularity  of  the  land  prevented  it, 
a  furlong  in  length  ;  evidently  the  shape  was 
dictated  by  the  necessities  of  ploughing.  Balks 
of  imploughed  turf  separated  the  strips,  and 
across  the  ends  ran  a  common  way,  sometimes 
a  path,  sometimes  a  strip,  the  last  to  be 
ploughed.  The  cultivators,  whether  freeholders, 
villeins,  or  copyholders,  held  a  varying  number 
of  sti'ips  in  each  field  ;  the  demesne  land  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  probably  even  the  church 
lands,  were  similarly  scattered  in  strips  in  each 
field  ;  the  tenants  paid  rent,  in  early  times 
chiefly  in  produce  and  in  labour  on  the  lord's 
strips,  in  the  later  middle  ages  and  since, 
chiefly  in  money.  Ploughing,  sowing,  reaping, 
carting,  felling  wood,  washing  sheep,  repairing 
hedges,  were  among  the  commonest  services 
performed  by  the  tenants.     These  would  come 
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under  the  head  of  week -work,  usually  the 
labour  of  three  days  a  week  from  the  ordinary 
serfs ;  other  services,  not  fixed  in  time  or 
amount,  were  called  boon-work.  In  addition 
to  their  holdings  in  the  fields  the  cultivators 
had  grazing  rights  on  the  common  pasture  land 
which  was  never  divided  into  strips  like  the 
arable,  and  also,  as  soon  as  hay-harvest  was 
over,  on  the  lands  temporarily  enclosed  for  hay 
by  the  several  tenants.  "  Lammas  meadows  " 
(see  Lammas  Lands)  stOl  recall  this  old  right, 
which  points  to  the  common  ownership  origin- 
ally existing  in  the  village  community.  Another 
evidence  of  this  is  the  communal  or  manorial 
rule,  enforced  by  the  township  or  manor  courts, 
by  which  common  cultivation  was  made  com- 
pulsory. The  same  crops  must  be  grown  by  all, 
the  same  fields  cultivated  and  left  fallow  in  the 
same  order.  Individual  ownership  was  practi- 
cally established,  but  there  was  no  individual 
freedom  of  action.  Economically,  the  system 
was  wasteful,  tending  to  keep  the  standard  of 
farming  at  the  level  of  the  worst  farmer,  giving 
scope  for  endless  quarrels,  and  preventing  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods  and  implements. 
The  holdings  being  scattered,  the  farmhouses 
could  not  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  farms,  but 
were  placed  side  by  side  in  the  village  street. 
The  normal  holding  of  the  better  class  of  villein, 
if  in  the  complexity  of  classes  and  holdings 
anything  can  be  called  normal,  may  be  taken 
to  have  been  30  acres, — a  virgate  or  yardland  ; 
such  a  tenant  usually  owned  two  oxen,  and 
combined  with  other  tenants  to  form  the 
common  plough-team.  Others  held  a  half- 
virgate, — ^bovate  or  oxgang,  and  contributed 
one  ox  to  the  team,  while  others  again  of  the 
lowest  class  of  villein  had  little  or  no  share 
in  the  common  fields  and  owned  no  ox,  but 
held  a  hut  with  a  small  plot  of  garden.  All 
gradations  are  found  between  these  classes,  and 
some  villeins  even  held  more  than  a  full  virgate. 
The  co-operative  plough -team,  like  the  com- 
pulsory common  cultivation,  calls  to  mind  the 
common  ownership  of  earlier  times. 

The  chief  points  which  are  still  controversial 
are,  the  origin  of  the  scattered  holdings  and  of 
the  services  and  rents  of  the  peasants.  But 
the  latter,  though  intrinsically  the  more  im- 
portant, cannot  be  considered  here.  "With 
regard  to  the  former,  Seebohm  argues  that  the 
strips  were  apportioned  to  the  co-owners  of  the 
plough-team  in  a  certain  rotation,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  oxen  owned  by  each. 
Vinogradoff,  contesting  Seebohm's  explanation 
of  the  problem  by  coaration,  mentions  the  fact 
that  in  central  Russia  the  strips  are  intermixed 
although  the  plough  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
argues  that  the  large  landholders,  who  must 
have  owned  beasts  enough  for  at  least  one  full 
team  of  eight  oxen,  woiJd  under  this  theory  have 
had  compact  holdings,  which  was  not  the  case  ; 
and  that  very  many  instances  are  found  of  small 


teams  of  four  oxen  owned  by  two  peasants, 
which  under  the  system  of  distribution  by  coara- 
tion would  have  given  the  strips  alternately  to 
two  tenants, — an  arrangement  which  seems  not 
to  be  found.  Vinogradoff  explains  the  inter- 
mixed strips  by  the  desire  to  divide  the  land 
fairly  ;  on  the  ground  that,  as  due  allowance  for 
the  uneven  quality  and  irregular  conformation 
of  the  land  was  nearly  impossible,  the  plan  of 
dividing  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  land  alike 
equally  among  the  claimants,  would  be  the 
most  natural  resource. 

[Nasse,  Geschichte  der  mittdaUerlichen  Feldge- 
meinschaft  in  England,  1869. — Thorold  Eogers, 
Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  1884. — 
Seebohm,  English  Village  Community,  1883. — 
Vinogradoff,  Villainage  in  England,  1892.] 

E.  G.  p. 

FIERI  FACIAS,  Weit  of.  This  wi-it,  com- 
monly called  fi.  fa. ,  is  the  one  most  frequently 
used  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  judgments  for 
the  recovery  of  money  claims.  It  directs  the 
sheriff  to  "  cause  to  be  made  "  (fieri  facias)  the 
sum  of  the  judgment  debt  by  sale  of  so  much  of 
the  debtor's  goods  as  are  required  for  that  purpose. 
The  sheriffs  officer  must  be  careful  not  to  seize 
more  goods  than  are  required,  and  not  to  seize 
goods  which  are  not  the  debtor's  property.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  goods  seized  by  the 
sheriff  are  claimed  by  the  debtor  as  his  property 
as  well  as  by  some  other  person  ;  in  such  a  case 
the  sheriff  may  have  the  rights  of  the  parties 
ascertained  by  a  procedure  known  by  the 
technical  name  of  Interpleader.  Formerly 
the  sheriff  was  unable  to  take  possession  of 
anything  beyond  "goods  and  chattels"  in  the 
strict  sense,  but  a  statute  passed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  reign  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110) 
enables  him  to  seize  money,  banknotes,  bills  of 
exchange,  bonds,  and  other  securities  for  money, 
and  to  enforce  such  securities  in  the  judgment 
debtor's  place.  E.  S. 

FIFTEENTHS  AND  TENTHS.  The  ex- 
pedient of  raising  money  by  means  of  a  tax  on 
personal  property  is  said  to  have  been  first  tried 
in  England  in  the  tune  of  Henry  II.  (reigned 
1154-1189),  who  raised  money  for  a  crusade  by 
means  of  the  Saladim,  tenth.  Whether  this  was 
the  first  occasion  or  not  is  a  disputed  point ; 
it  is,  however,  certain  that  as  soon  as  subsidies 
began  to  be  granted  by  parliament,  these  sub- 
sidies took  the  form  of  a  tax  on  personal  pro- 
perty. The  amount  levied  was  some  definite 
fraction  of  the  value  of  each  person's  movables  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  cities,  boroughs,  and  ancient 
demesnes  being  taxed  somewhat  more  heavily 
than  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  (reigned  1272-1307),  the  usual  grant 
became  s,  fifteenth  and  tenth;  that  is  to  say,  a 
tenth  of  the  value  of  all  movables  was  to  be 
ooUeoted  from  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
boroughs,  and  ancient  demesnes,  and  a  fifteenth 
from  every  one  else.     At  first  a  special  assess- 
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ment  was  made  for  each  grant,  but  in  the  year 
1334,  when  a  fifteenth  and  tenth  was  granted  to 
Edward  I.,  a,  great  inquisition  was  held,  the 
tax  being  assessed  with  much  care,  extra- 
ordinary pains  being  taken  to  secure  an  accurate 
result,  and  after  this  date  a  fifteenth  and  tenth 
was  a  technical  expression,  and  meant  that  each 
district  was  to  contribute  the  amount  fixed  by 
the  great  assessment  of  1334.  When,  owing 
to  changes  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the 
burden  of  taxation  was  no  longer  fairly  dis- 
tributed by  the  assessment  of  1334,  the  balance 
was  restored  by  allowing  a  drawback  of  £4000, 
and  in  later  years  of  £6000,  on  each  fifteenth 
and  tenth,  in  favour  of  waste  and  impoverished 
places  ;  but  no  new  assessment  was  made  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (reigned  1485-1509). 
The  whole  system  of  taxation  was  altered  during 
the  commonwealth,  s,iiififteenths  and  tenthswere 
levied  for  the  last  time  in  1626.  The  accounts  of 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  these  subsidies, 
extending  as  they  do  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  form 
a  class  of  documents  of  great  importance  in 
economic  and  general  history. 

[Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  of  England, 
vol.  ii.,  Oxford,  1883.  —  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  i. ,  London, 
1862. — Second  and  Third  Reporrts  of  the  BepiUy- 
Keeperofthe  Piihlic  Records,  appendix  ii. — Dowell, 
History  of  Taxation,  2nd  ed.,  1888.]       A.  E.  s. 

FILAKGIEKI,  Gaetano  (1752-1788),  was 
bom  at  Naples.  His  parents,  nobles,  intended 
him  for  a  military  career,  which  he  soon 
abandoned  to  study  law  and  philosophy,  with 
a  strong  belief  in  the  high  fiiture  of  science, 
and  a  desire  to  discover  a  new  system  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  He  was  the  king's 
chamberlain,  and  passed  his  youth  at  court. 
During  that  time  he  supported  the  reforms 
which  the  Minister  Tanucci  introduced  in 
the  juridical  administration  (1774),  and  pub- 
lished, in  1780,  the  two  iirst  volumes  of  his 
great  work.  La  Scienza  della  Legislazione,  and 
soon  after  (1783)  the  3rd  and  4th  vols.,  which, 
if  they  brought  him  honours  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  brought  him  enemies  also.  He 
married,  and  removed  to  Cava,  where  he 
published  (1785)  three  volumes  more,  and 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  trea- 
sury council  by  Ferdinand  IV.  His  impaired 
health  and  zealous  work  in  his  new  ofEce 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  country  at  Vico 
Equense,  to  recover  his  strength.  But  in  vain  : 
he  died  suddenly,  aged  36,  leaving  a  lasting 
fame. 

Filangieri  was  one  of  the  most  important  writers 
on  economics  in  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century. 
He  did  not,  as  he  himself  declares,  create  new 
systems,  or  any  new  theory ;  he  had  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  economical  studies  of  his 
tune,  but  it  is  strange  he  knew  notMng  about  Smith, 
whom  he  never  refers  to.  However,  he  followed 
no  leader,  standing  between  the  physiocratic  and 


mercantile  theories.  He  was  a  zealous  partisan 
of  free-trade  and  the  Single  Tax,  while  he 
believed  in  the  Baiakce  or  Trade  ;  so  that  he 
may  be  termed  eclectic,  but  not  in  the  same  sense 
as  his  fellow-citizen  Galiani.  Filangieri  is  a  con- 
necting linlr  between  Mercantilism:  and  Free- 
trade  ;  he  sustains  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
trade,  but  he  argues  for  a  system  of  hberty  both  for 
exportation  and  importation,  tempered  only  by  the 
opinion  that  laws  ought  to  be  different  in  countries 
differently  circumstanced  ;  his  works  are  thus  the 
prelude  to  a  historical  system  of  social  legislation. 
In  this  aspect  Cossa  {Introduzione  alio  studio  deU' 
Bconomia  Politica)  justly  classes  him  among  the 
authors  who  accept  the  new  Kberal  theory  without 
giving  up  entirely  the  ancient  ones,  physiocratic 
and  mercantile. 

La  Scienza  della  LegislazioTie,  Venezia,  1822, 
vol.  ii.  The  1st  ed.  is  of  1780,  and  another  at 
Genoa,  1798. — See  especially  lib.  ii.  Delle  Leggi 
Politiche  ed  EconAytniche,  reprinted  by  Custodi 
in  his  Collezione  P.  Mod.  vol.  xxxiL — Parere 
presentato  al  Re  sulla  proposizione  di  un  affitto 
sessennale  del  cost  detto  Tavogliere  deUe  Puglie, 
Napoli,  1788. — Estratto  deW  operalWilliam']  Play- 
fair  sul  Debito  Nazionale,  Napoli,  1788.  Playfair's 
work  is  An  Essay  on  the  Nalional  Debt,  London, 
1787.  Filangieri,  in  sending  his  work  to  the 
Marquis  Tommasi,  explains  that  he  owed  to  Play- 
fair  his  opinions  against  establishing  a  national 
debt,  to  meet  the  extraordinary  requirements  of 
the  state.  a.  b. 

FILIirCCI,  ViNOBNZO  (18th  century),  a 
Jesuit,  bom  at  Siena,  who  summed  up  with  in- 
telligence the  oft-repeated  theological  considera- 
tions about  the  determination  of  price,  and 
discussed  usury  and  exchange  operations,  faith- 
fully keeping  iio  the  canon  law.  The  first  part  of 
his  volume  treats  of  the  theory  of  price,  and  is 
interesting  to  the  economical  student. 

Morralium  qucestionum,  de  christianis  offidis  et 
cctsibus  conscientice,  auctore  Vincentio  Fihuccio, 
Lugduni,  1622.  a.  b. 

FINAL  DEGEEE  OF  UTILITY  is  the  ex- 
pression used  by  Jevons  for  the  Degree  of 
Dtility  (q.v.)  of  the  last  increment  of  any 
commodity  secured,  or  the  next  increment  ex- 
pected or  desired.  The  increments  being  re- 
garded as  infinitesimal,  the  degree  of  utility  is 
not  supposed  to  vary  from  the  last  possessed  to 
the  next  expected.  It  will  be  obvious,  after 
a  study  of  the  article  on  Degree  of  Utility, 
that  it  is  the  final  degree  of  utility  of  various 
commodities  that  interests  us  commerciaBy,  not, 
for  instance,  their  initial  or  average  degrees  of 
utility.  That  is  to  say  (Fig.  1),  if  a  is  a  small. 
unit  of  the  commodity  A,  and  i  a,  smaU  unit 
of  the  commodity  B,  and  q^  the  quantity  of  A 
I  possess,  and  jj  the  quantity  of  B  I  possess, 
then,  in  considering  the  equivalence  of  a  and  b 
I  do  not  ask  whether  A  or  B  has  the  greater 
initial  degree  of  utility,  i.e.  I  do  not  compare 
the  lines  Offi  and  Ob,  nor  do  I  inquire  which 
has  the  greater  average  degree  of  utility,  i.e.  I 
do  not  compare  the  height  of  the  rectangle  on 
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base  Ox  which  shall  equal  the  area  aOxa',  with 
the  height  of  the  rectangle  on  base  Oy  which 
shall  equal  the  area  bOyb',  but  I  compai'e  the 
length  xa'  with  the  length  yb',  and  ask  what 
are  the  relative  rates  at  which  increments 
of  A  and  B  will  noia  add  to  my  satisfaction. 
If  xa'  is  twice  the  length  of  yb',  then  (since 
a  and  J  are  supposed  to  be  small  units,  through- 
out the  consumption  of  which  the  decline  in 
the  curves  aa',  bV  la&j  be  neglected)  it  is 
obvious  that  26  will  be  equivalent  to  a,  since 
either  increment  will  yield  an  equal  area  of 
satisfaction. 


a 

\       ^ 

F 

0 

X 

Now  suppose  (Fig.  2)  that  some  other  pos- 
sessor of  the  commodities  A  and  B,  either  be- 
cause he  possesses  them  in  different  proportions, 
or  because  his  tastes  and  wants  are  different, 
finds  that  the  relative  final  utilities  of  the 
small  units  a  and  b  are  not  the  same  for  him 
(2)  as  they  are  for  me  (1).  Say  that  for  him 
36  is  the  equivalent  of  a,  clearly  the  conditions 
for  a  mutually  advantageous  exchange  exist. 
Let  S  be  greater  than  2  and  less  than  3,  so  that 
5  —  2  and  3  —  S  are  both  positive.  Now  suppose 
(1)  exchanges  with  (2),  giving  him  a  and 
receiving  from  him  56.  Then,  (1)  receives  56 
in  exchange  for  a  (worth  26  to  him)  and  bene- 
fits to  the  extent  of  (5  -  2)  6,  and  by  the  same 
transaction  (2)  has  received  a  (worth  36  to  him) 


in  exchange  for  56,  and  has  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  (3  —  5)  6.  The  result  of  this  exchange 
wUl  be  a  movement  of  aU  the  verticals  that 
indicate  the  amount  of  each  commoditypossessed 
by  each  exchanger,  in  the  directions  indicated 


Fig.  2. 


^ 


by  the  arrow-heads  ;  and  this  again  wUl  (as  is 
obvious  from  inspection  of  the  figures)  tend  to 
reduce  the  difference  between  the  ratio  of 
equivalence  between  a  and  6  in  the  case  of  the 
two  exchangers.  The  process  of  exchange  will 
go  on  (5  not  necessarily  remaining  constant) 
until  the  ratio  of  equivalence  between  a  and  6 
coincides  for  the  two  exchangers,  the  last  ex- 
change bringing  about  an  equilibrium  in  accord- 
ance with  that  ratio.  Such  a  ratio  of  equilibrium 
is  a  limiting  ratio  of  exchange  ;  that  is  to  say, 
exchange  constantly  tends  to  approach  such  a 
ratio,  and  would  cease  were  such  a  ratio  actually 
arrived  at. 

Hence  follows  Jevons's  fundamental  theorem : 
"  The  ratio  of  exchange  of  any  two  commodities 
wfll  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  final 
degrees  of  utility  of  the  quantities  of  commodi- 
ties available  for  consumption  after  the  ex- 
change is  completed." 

The  final  degree  of  utility  of  a  commodity  is 
thus  seen  to  be  the  same  as  its  exchange  value, 
and  a  precise  relation  is  established  between 
Exchange  Value  {q.v.)  and  Value  in  Use 
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(g-v.),  the  former  being  the  diflferential  co- 
efficient of  the  latter. 

The  subject  is  worked  out  in.  an  elementary 
and  expository  manner  in  Wicksteed's  Alphabet 
of  Economic  Science,  where  Jevons  is  closely  fol- 
lowed, but  the  term  "marginal  usefulness"  is 
substituted  for  "  final  degree  of  utility." 

The  conceptions  of  "  degree  of  utUity  "  and 
"final  degree  of  utility  "  lie  at  the  heart  of  the 
mathematical  method  of  political  economy,  and 
their  complete  history  would  almost  coincidewith 
the  history  of  mathematical  economics.  Inci- 
dentally the  idea  has  been  struck  from  time  to 
time  by  sundry  mathematicians,  and  it  has  been 
worked  out  independently  by  economists  no 
fewer  than  four  or  five  times.  CoumroT  (1838), 
DuptriT  (1844),  GossBN  (1853),  and  Jevons 
(1862  and  1871),  successively  discovered  and 
taught  the  theory,  each  one  in  ignorance  of 
the  work  of  his  predecessors.  In  1871  the 
Austrian  Menger,  and  in  1874  the  Swiss  Wabas 
(working  on  the  basis  laid  down  by  Coumot), 
adopted  essentially  the  same  central  conception, 
and  since  then  the  theory  has  not  again  sunk 
into  oblivion.  Many  writers  in  Germany, 
Holland,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  and  England 
are  now  engaged  in  developing  it.  See  the 
bibliographies  and  lists  of  writers  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Jevons's  T/ieory  of  Political  Economy, 
3rd  ed.,  and  the  Preface  to  Walras's  TMorie  de 
la  Monnaie,  1886. 

[Jevons's  "final  degree  of  utility"  is  the  Grenz- 
nutzen  of  the  Austrian  school,  Gossen's  Werth 
der  letzten  A  tome,  and  Walras's  raretS  (see  Value).] 

p.  H.  w. 

FINANCES,  PUBLIC.  See  Budset,  The  ; 
Direct  Taxation  ;  Debts,  Public  ;  Floating 
Debt  ;  Indirect  Taxation  ;  Taxation, 
Articles  on. 

FINANCES. 

General  Principles  of,  p.  61 ;  of  United  Kingdom,  p.  65 — 
I.  Imperial  Finance,  p.  65,  (a)  Kevenue,  p.  65,  (&)  Ex- 
penditure, p.  66 ;  II.  Local  Finance,  p.  66.    Colonial 
and  Indian,  p.  67.     Belgium,  p.  68.     France,  p.  68. 
Germany,  p.  71.    Netherlands,  p.  ^5.    United  States, 
p.  77—1.  Revenue,  p.  77,  (a)  Import  Duties,  p.  77,  (b) 
Internal  Revenue,  p.  78  ;  (c)  OtherSources  of  Revenue, 
p.  78 ;    II.   Expenditure,  p.   78 ;   III.  DeM,  p.  79 ; 
State  and  Local  Finance,  p.  80 ;  (a)  Debts,  p.  80 ; 
(&)  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  p.  SO. 
[The  details  of  the  taxation  in  each  country  must  of 
necessity,  in  a  work  nice  the  present,  become  rapidly  out 
of  date,  but  the  examples  of  the  methods  of  iinance  given 
will  remain  of  service  to  the  student  of  economics  by 
showing  him  the  manner  in  which  the  public  revenue 
is  i-aised  in  the  countries  cited,  which  have  been  selected 
as  important  instances  of  diflferent  methods.] 

General  Principles.  The  word  "fin- 
ance," originally  applied  to  the  payment  of  a 
fine  {financia,  jinatio),  has  by  a  series  of 
changes  come  now  to  denote  dealings  with 
wealth  or  capital,  most  frequently,  however,  in 
respect  to  the  management  of  public  or  state 
wealth.  Public  finance  is  in  fact  state  house- 
keeping or  "political  economy"  in  the  earlier 
.sense  of  that  term,  which,  according  to  Adam 


Smith  (  Wealth  of  NatioTis,  bk.  iv.  ch.  i.  note), 
"considered  as  a  branch  of  the  science  of  a 
statesman  or  legislator,  proposes  two  distinct 
objects,"  the  second  of  which  is  "to  supply  the 
state  or  commonwealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient 
for  the  public  services."  It  is  accordingly 
concerned  with  the  best  methods  of  raising  and 
applying  the  revenue  of  the  state,  with  the 
administration  of  public  property  and  debts, 
and  finally  with  the  systems  of  accountability 
and  control.  The  forms  and  mode  of  financial 
organisation,  and  the  principles  on  which  it 
may  best  be  carried  on,  have  been  gradually 
developed  with  the  progress  of  political  life 
and  the  growth  of  economic  knowledge.  The 
earliest  societies  show  the  direct  levy  of  com- 
modities and  services  from  the  members  by  the 
ruler.  This  simple  method  of  supplying  public 
wants  after  a  time  proves  inadequate,  and  more 
complicated  forms  come  into  use.  The  sovereign 
obtains  property  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
discharge  the  state  services,  or,  as  it  was  said, 
"to  live  of  his  own"  (see  Domains),  with  the 
power  of  imposing  taxes  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. As  the  use  of  money  in  transactions 
becomes  more  general,  the  revenue  is  collected 
in  the  shape  of  coin,  which  is  then  expended  for 
the  public  needs.  It  is  regarded  as  the  duty 
of  the  sovereign  to  accumulate  treasure  as  a 
safeguard  against  emergencies,  and  the  adminis- 
trative arrangements  for  collection  are  improved 
and  centralised.  The  sources  of  revenue  are 
widened  by  the  employment  of  various  forms 
both  of  Direct  Taxation  and  Indirect  Taxa- 
tion, the  private  or  peculiar  receipts  from 
state  property  sink  into  a  position  of  less  im- 
portance, while  on  the  other  hand  the  forms  of 
outlay  expand  with  the  increasing  duties  of 
the  state.  A  further  factor  is  introduced  in 
the  establishment  of  Credit,  which  allows  of 
the  substitution  of  borrowing  (see  Debts, 
Public)  for  the  older  plan  of  keeping  a  treasure. 
Credit  also,  by  its  use,  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
facilitates  the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
the  piiblic  receipts,  which  are  readily  managed 
through  the  banking  system.  Parallel  with 
this  movement  is  the  application  of  a  better 
and  fuller  method  of  Audit,  and  the  greater 
power  obtained  by  the  people  over  finance, 
untQ,  under  the  modern  representative  system, 
complete  control  has  been  given  to  the  legisla- 
ture over  the  appropriations  for  expenditure 
and  the  taxes  laid  for  the  obtaining  of  revenue. 
This  stage,  only  reached  by  the  most  progres- 
sive nations  within  the  last  centmy,  marks 
the  highest  type  of  financial  organisation  as 
yet  known.  The  ruder  and  less  developed 
forms  still  survive  in  backward  countries,  but 
then-  position  only  shows  the  course  which 
progress  has  taken,  and  does  not  aid  in  the 
explanation  of  the  best  system  of  finance. 

Theories   on   the  subject   of  finance   are  of 
comparatively   recent    origin.        At    first   the 
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financier's  sole  idea  was  to  take  possession  of 
whatever  articles  were  nearest  to  hand.  The 
ulterior  consequences  of  his  action  did  not  seem 
to  need  any  consideration ;  therefore  both  in 
ancient  and  mediaeval  societies  visible  and  acces- 
sible wealth  formed  the  chief  object  on  which 
the  initial  weight  of  the  public  burdens  fell. 
Even  high  administrative  organisation — as  in 
imperial  Rome — did  not  secure  any  wiser  policy 
in  the  substantive  methods  of  finance.  Fiscal 
science  took  its  rise  with  the  need  for  increased 
outlay  caused  by  the  formation  of  the  modern 
European  system.  ' '  Statecraft, "  as  understood 
by  the  rulers  of  the  16th  and  l7th  centuries, 
included  the  management  of  national  resources 
in  the  public  interest.  It  therefore,  more  especi- 
ally under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Mercantile  System,  sought  to  adjust  finan- 
cial rules  in  a  way  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  wealth.  Not  only  the  direct  but 
the  indirect  effects  of  the  fiscal  policy 
adopted  were  taken,  however  mistakenly,  into 
account.  Thus  in  the  De  Mepuhlica  of  BoDix, 
certain  kinds  of  taxation  are  preferred,  and 
the  rule  of  taxing  according  to  "faculty"  or 
"  ability  "  is  stated  (bk.  vi.  oh.  ii.).  Modern 
maxims  of  finance  in  a  crude  form  appear  in 
the  German  writers  of  the  l7th  century  on 
the  subject  of  "the  treasury,"  and  in  a  more 
developed  shape  in  the  Oambkalistio  Soibnob 
of  the  succeeding  one.  The  expediency  of 
retaining,  and  the  proper  management  of 
state  property,  the  distribution  of  taxation,  and 
the  limite  of  its  amount,  the  principle  of  public 
expenditure,  and  finally  the  questions  of  public 
treasures  and  debts  are  treated  in  his  Staats- 
vnrfhschaft  (2nd  ed.  1758),  and  his  System  des 
Finanzwesens  (1761)  by  Jttsti  who  systematised 
the  cameralist  doctrines. 

But  the  great  source  of  financial  principles  in 
the  scientific  form  has  been  Political  Economy 
(g'.'B.)  as  expounded  by  Adam  Smith  {q.v.)  and 
his  successors,  and  either  included,  as  in  England, 
in  the  usual  text-hooks  ofthe  science,  or,  asmostly 
in  Germany,  considered  in  a  distinct  department 
with  the  title  FinamawissemsoJiaft.  In  the 
midst  of  much  difference  of  opinion  and  dispute 
on  controverted  points  some  general  principles 
may  be  found  that  have  commanded  widespread 
acceptance,  or  at  least  enable  the  opposed  views 
to  be  realised  and  defined.  Taking  the  several 
departments  of  finance  in  what  seems  their 
natural  order,  pubUo  expenditure  first  presents 
itself.  The  broad  rule  on  this  head  is  admittedly 
that  of  "economy."  No  expenditure  should 
he  undertaken  unless  for  an  adequate  object, 
and  the  utility  to  be  gained  should  he  carefully 
balanced  against  the  disutility  or  cost  of  the 
service.  Not  only  must  the  total  state  outlay 
be  weighed  against  the  total  sacrifice  involved 
in  the  raising  of  revenue,  but  a  due  proportion 
between  the  several  wants  to  be  satisfied  must 
be  also  observed.     The  "necessary"  functions 


of  the  state  should  be  met  before  what  J.  S. 
MiU  {Prmciples,  bk.  v.  oh.  i.  §  1)  calls  the 
"optional"  ones  receive  attention.  "  Defence," 
to  adopt  a  phrase  otherwise  used  by  Adam 
Smith,  is  prior  to  "opulence,"  and  therefore 
expenditure  for  security  comes  before  that  for 
the  encouragement  of  industry  or  the  improve- 
ment of  art.  The  rule  of  "economy,"  or  perhaps 
better,  "maximum  utility,"  holds  in  respect  to 
each  class  of  outlay.  There  are  limits  beyond 
which  even  the  most  necessary  object  cannot 
be  wisely  pursued ;  and  most  disputes  as  to 
particular  cases  of  expenditure, — e.g.  the  re- 
curring one  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  English 
army  and  navy — turns  on  the  question  of  the 
observance  or  breach  of  this  rule,  which  in  prac- 
tice only  admits  of  a  rough  empirical  appKcation. 
The  expediency  of  increasing  or  reducing  state 
action  may  theoretically  be  regarded  as  coming 
under  the  same  comprehensive  canon.  It  should 
be  carried  up  to  and  not  pushed  beyond  the 
point  at  which  the  distribution  between  pubUo 
and  private  activities  produces  the  maximum 
advantage.  In  this  respect  the  doctrine  of 
Final  Degebe  of  Utility  {q.v.),  promulgated 
by  Jbvons  {q.i>.),  and  Menger  has  been  employed 
by  Mazzola  (Finanza  Puhblica,  Rome,  1890), 
Viti  de  Marco  {Economia  Finanzia/ria,  Rome, 
1888),  and  others,  but  owing  to  the  complications 
of  the  factors,  it  seems  as  yet  impossible  to  get 
any  definite  results.  On  the  lower  plane  of 
practice  the  prudence  and  insight  of  the  states- 
man form  the  only  guarantee  for  successful 
treatment.  Other  laws  of  expenditure  are  those 
laid  down  by  Prof.  "Wagner  (Finanzwissenschaft, 
vol.  i.  pp.  76-83,  3rd  ed.  1883)  as  (1)  the 
law  of  increase  in  state  functions  with  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  and  (2)  the  preference  of  pre- 
vention to  repression  in  modem  state-action. 
These,  however,  are  bare  generalisations  from 
the  specific  experience  of  Germany  (and  in  a 
less  degree  other  states)  during  the  present 
century  rather  than  fundamental  laws  of  finan- 
cial policy. 

Of  the  two  grSat  classes  into  which  the  puhHc 
receipts  are  divided,  the  older,  "drawn  from 
some  fund  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the 
sovereign  "  ( Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.  ch.  ii. 
1st  paragraph),  may  consist  of  lands  or  indus- 
trial property.  The  weight  of  authority  repre- 
sented in  Adam  Smith's  dictum  that  "the 
revenue  which,  in  any  civilised  monarchy,  the 
crown  derives  from  the  crown  lands  ...  in  ■ 
reality  costs  more  to  the  society  than  perhaps 
any  other  equal  revenue  which  the  crown  enjoys" 
(  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v.  ch.  ii.  part  1),  favours 
the  sale  of  public  lands,  in  European  countries 
at  all  events,  and  is  opposed  to  fresh  purchases. 
Any  exceptions,  e.g.  the  case  of  Foeests  {q.v.), 
are  made  not  on  financial  grounds,  but  for 
reasons  of  public  policy.  As  a  necessary  result 
the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  is  quite 
insignificant.      The   question   of  retention  or 
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appropriation  of  rent  by  the  use  of  taxation 
is  treated  under  T.axp  Nationaiisatiox  (g.f.) 
(see  also  SiKGLE  Tax.) 

Though  the  industrial  receipts  of  the  state 
are  not  declining  as  much  as  those  from  the 
DoMAlNE  {q.v.),  yet  up  to  the  present  the  field 
of  public  enterprise  is  a  limited  one,  being  con- 
fined to  the  means  of  communication  and 
transport  (see  Post  Office  ;  Eallwats,  State  ; 
Telegraphs),  certain  municipal  services,  as 
waterworks,  gasworks,  and  tramways,  and  lastly 
industries  monopolised  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing reyenue  (Monopolies,  q.v.).  The  contri- 
bution from  this  source  is  comparatively  small 
owing  to  the  great  disparity  between  net  and 
gross  receipts.  Any  considerable  gain,  as  in 
the  instances  of  the  English  post  office,  and 
(till  (juite  lately)  the  Prussian  railways,  is  in 
fact  a  covert  form  of  Taxatiok  {q.v.).  The 
relatively  small  yield  of  the  i^uasi-private  or 
"peculiar  "  sources  of  revenue,  together  with  the 
increasing  expenditure  for  pubUo  purposes, 
compels  recourse  to  a  larger  extent  to  the 
agency  of  Taxation. 

The  nature  and  general  features  of  Taxation, 
its  just  division,  and  its  real  pressm-e  on  those 
affected,  as  well  as  the  technical  rules  for  its 
convenient  and  economical  levy,  belong  to  the 
articles  assigned  to  that  head  (TAXiTiou;  Taxa- 
tion, Equality  of  ;  Taxation,  Ixcidexce 
OF  ;  TaxA-Tion,  Maxims  of,  q.v.).  There  are, 
however,  some  financial  principles  applicable 
to  the  subject  of  revenue  as  a  whole,  which 
may  best  be  considered  here. 

One  very  important  rule  has  been  expressed 
by  the  word  **sufficiency,"*.6.  the  public  revenue 
should  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  public  wants 
(Wagner,  FiTMiawisseTisdiafl,  vol.  ii.  p.  307, 2nd 
ed.).  No  methods  of  taxation  or  fiscal  manage- 
ment generally — no  matter  how  perfect  in  other 
respects  —  are  financially  sound  unless  they 
provide  funds  sufficient  to  meet  all  usual  ex- 
penses, and  thus  obviate  the  creation  of  a  Deficit 
{q.v.).  Productivity  is  therefore  one  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  good  tax  system,  and 
the  net  amount  produced  is  a  most  material 
element  in  determining  the  imposition  or  re- 
mission of  a  tax.  As  a  corollary  from  the 
principles  on  which  the  foregoing  rule  is  based, 
it  may  be  said  that  excessive  revenue  is  not 
desirable.  A  large  surplus  leads  to  waste  and 
profusion.  As  Prof.  Adams  (Public  Beits,  pp. 
81,  82)  remarks,  "The  full  realisation  of  self- 
govemment  requires  a  delicate  adjustment  of 
budgetary  machinery,  but  surplus  revenue  acts 
as  a  weight  which  throws  that  machinery  out 
of  balance."  Thus  the  ideal  system  is  one 
in  which  receipts  and  outlay  are  completely 
balanced,  provision  for  repaying  debt  being 
regarded  as  normal  expenditure. 

Closely  connected  with  the  rule  of  "suf- 
ficiency" is  that  of  "elasticity."  Adjustment 
of  revenue  in  accordance  with  changes  in  ex- 


penditure should  always  be  within  easy  reach. 
Were  this  not  so  it  would  be  impossible,  owing 
to  the  fluctuating  nature  of  public  expenditure, 
to  secure  the  desired  balance.  For  this  purpose 
the  best  expedient  is  the  general  Income  Tax 
{q.v.)  at  a  movable  rate,  as  iu  England.  The 
return  from  such  a  tax  can  be  predicted  within 
narrow  limits,  and  the  yield  "begins  almost 
at  once"  (Blunden,  S:on.  Journal,  voL  ii.  p. 
642).  Increeise  of  duty  on  lightly-taxed  articles 
in  general  consumption  supplies  the  best  sub- 
stitute for,  or  (where  a  large  increase  in  revenue 
is  wanted)  the  best  auxDiary  to,  the  income 
tax.  Abnormal  pressure  that  cannot  be  easily 
met  by  state  agencies  must  be  discharged  for 
the  time  by  borrowing  (see  Debts,  Public) 
which  is  practically  a  distribution  of  the  burden 
over  a  longer  period. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  of  financial 
policy,  it  is  further  desirable  that  the  rules  of 
"generality"  and  "equality"  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  observed.  The  former — flagrantly 
violated  in  the  case  of  the  privileged  classes  in 
France  under  the  ancien  rigime — prescribes  that 
all  citizens  should  contribute  to  the  public 
services.  ' '  Every  privilege  that  tends  to  exemp- 
tion from  that  contribution  is"  says  Vauban, 
"unjust  and  abusive  "  {Dime  BoyaZe,  ed.  Daire, 
p.  48).  The  latter  rule,  though  admitting  of  vari- 
ous interpretations  (see  Taxation,  Maxims  of),^ 
lays  down  that:  "The  subjects  of  every  state- 
ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 
government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  abilities "  (Adam  Smith, 
WeaZth  of  Nations,  ed.  Nicholson,  p.  347)- 
Quite  apart  from  ethical  or  political  reasons,  it 
is  financially  advantageous  to  secure  the  con- 
tributions of  all  citizens,  and  to  avoid  placing 
an  undue  burden — or  even  what  may  plaiisibly 
be  regarded  as  such — on  any  individual  or 
class. 

Given  the  foregoing  general  principles  as 
guiding  rules  in  organising  a  financial  system, 
it  becomes  a  question  of  art  to  duly  apply 
them  in  the  most  effective  way.  First  it  must 
be  decided  whether  a  Single  Tax  {q.v.)  will 
obtain  the  needed  amount,  and  if  so  what  form 
it  should  take  ;  whether  on  land,  on  Eevenue, 
or  on  Capital  (see  Taxation).  As,  however, 
both  theorists  and  practical  men  are  agreed 
in  favouring  the  use  of  more  than  one  tax 
or  form  of  tax,  the  selection  and  combination 
of  the  most  suitable  classes  of  imposts  have 
to  be  considered.  To  what  extent  Inbieect 
Taxation  {q.v.)  should  be  employed ;  how  it 
should  be  counterbalanced  by  Dikect  Taxa- 
tion {q.v.),  and  the  supplementing  of  these 
main  categories  of  revenue  by  other  taxes,  are 
the  most  important  points  for  notice.  At  first, 
and  even  now  to  a  great  degree,  indirect  taxa- 
tion in  the  shape  of  duties  on  commodities 
(CoNsinrpnoN,  Taxes  on,  q.v.)  was  the  prevail- 
ing method.     Imported  goods  were  subject  to 
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Customs  Duties  (q.v.),  and  the  European  mon- 
archies generally  employed  the  Excise  (q.v.). 
Customs  and  excise  combined  furnish  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  United 
KiNODOM  (Finances  of),  of  the  United 
States  (Finances  of),  and  of  most  other 
countries.  In  the  first-named  they  are  confined 
to  a  very  small  number  of  articles,  but  being 
laid  exclusively  for  revenue,  their  yield  is  high. 
Elsewhere  the  inclusion  of  a  much  greater 
number  does  not  give  any  substantial  increase 
in  the  return,  partly  because  customs  duties 
are  arranged  with  the  design  of  giving  Pkotbc- 
TION  {q.v.)  to  native  industry,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  limited  consumption  of  minor 
articles,  the  Demand  (q.v.)  for  which  is  besides 
more  elastic, and  therefore  easOyreduced  by  taxa- 
tion. Good  policy,  moreover,  requires  the  free- 
dom from  taxation  of  certain  classes  of  articles. 
Thus  taxes  on  raw  materials,  and  on  absolutely 
necessary  articles  of  food,  are  not  levied  in 
England ;  as  the  former  would  hamper  in- 
dustry, and  the  latter  trench  on  the  Minimum 
OF  Subsistence  (q.v.).  Articles  of  luxury, 
particularly  if  hurtful,  have  since  the  time  of 
Bodin  been  regarded  as  specially  suitable  objects 
for  fiscal  treatment,  as  the  almost  universal  heavy 
taxation  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  bears  witness. 
Co-ordination  between  the  excise  and  customs 
is  desirable  in  order  to  avoid  diversion  of  the 
course  of  industry  or  disturbance  of  the  natural 
movements  of  consumption.  The  use  of  pro- 
tective import  duties  or  excises  unbalanced  by 
corresponding  customs  is  equally  a  violation  of 
this  condition.  Nor  should  articles  for  which 
substitutes  free  from  duty  are  obtainable  be 
subjected  to  taxation,  and  the  actual  duties 
imposed  should  be  suitably  arranged  in  respect 
to  objects  of  interchangeable  use,  as  e.g.  beers, 
wines,  and  spirits,  or  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 

Direct  taxation  is  gradually  taking  a  large 
place  in  the  financial  system.  The  English 
Income  Tax  (q.v.),  at  first  extraordinary  and 
exceptional,  has  become  in  practice  permanent. 
The  Death  Duties  have  been  increased  and 
are  much  more  productive.  The  extended  use 
of  the  income  tax  on  the  continent,  as  in 
Prussia  and  the  other  German  states,  and  in 
Holland,  with  in  many  cases  a  progressive  form 
(see  Pkoqeessivb  Taxation)  are  instances  of 
the  same  tendency.  Taxes  on  property,  as  in 
Switzerland,  the  "state  "taxation  of  the  American 
Union,  and  quite  recently  in  Prussia,  may  be 
further  cited.  On  the  whole  it  appears  that 
both  income  and  realised  wealth,  especially 
when  passing  by  succession,  are  being  made 
to  bear  a  greater  proportion  of  the  increased 
public  expenditure  of  modern  societies.  By  this 
change  a  partial  shifting  of  the  burden  involved 
in  suppo;:ting  the  state  from  the  consumers  of 
ordinary  commodities  to  the  recipients  of  the 
higher  grades  of  income  and  the  holders  of 
realised  wealth  is  being  gradually  produced. 


Some  other  kinds  of  contribution  are  employed 
by  the  financier.  By  the  agency  of  stamps, 
various  legal  and  commercial  transactions  are 
charged.  Of  the  same  character  are  the  fees 
for  legal  formalities,  and  more  generally  for 
services  rendered  by  the  public  departments, 
which  in  some  degree  differ  from  taxes,  since 
they  are  paid  for  service  done.  In  their  case 
the  rates  of  charge  have  to  be  fixed  on  other 
than  purely  financial  grounds. 

In  the  working  of  finance  it  is  difficult  and 
indeed  practically  impossible  to  avoid  excess 
of  expenditure  over  income  in  periods  of  great 
pressure.  Hence  the  growth  of  Public  Debts 
(see  Debts,  Public),  and  the  need  of  providing 
for  their  support  and  ultimate  discharge  (see 
Amortisation  ;  Sinking  Fund). 

The  systematic  treatment  of  national  finance 
is  facilitated  by  the  exhibition  of  its  true 
position  at  definite  intervals,  and  its  considera- 
tion by  the  legislature.  This  is  secured  by 
the  Budget  (q.v.),  round  which  has  gathered 
a  mass  of  conventional  rules  as  in  England,  or 
strict  legal  enactments  as  in  France,  designed 
to  secure  publicity  and  responsibility.  A 
thorough  system  of  audit,  verifying  both  the 
reality  of  alleged  expenditure  and  its  conformity 
to  the  legalised  appropriations,  is  an  additional 
and  valuable  guarantee  for  the  sound  manage- 
ment of  the  public  finances. 

Lastly  the  existence  of  a,  complementary 
system  connected  with  the  numerous  local  bodies 
both  urban  and  rural  must  be  noticed.  Each 
of  the  several  heads  touched  on  above — expendi- 
ture, revenue,  indebtedness,  and  administration 
— ^has  its  counterpart,  though  with  instructive 
differences  in  Local  Finance  (q.v.).  But  it  is 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  tax  system  that 
requires  to  have  special  emphasis  placed  on  it. 
When  estimating  the  legitimacy  of  outlay,  the 
distribution  and  proper  forms  of  taxation,  the 
weight  of  public  debt,  or  any  similar  questions, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  both  general 
and  local  finance  into  account.  Otherwise  a 
true  judgment  on  such  points  wiU  be  impossible, 
as  some  elements  essential  for  its  attainment 
will  have  been  omitted. 

[The  literature  of  finance  is  quite  overwhelming 
in  amount.  Nearly  all  text -books  of  political 
economy  deal  more  or  less  with  financial  questions. 
There  is  also  a  mass  of  special  works.  In  addition 
to  those  quoted  in  the  text  or  given  in  the  various 
articles  referred  to,  the  following  manuals  may  be 
mentioned.  M'CuUoch,  Taxation,  and  the  Funding 
System,  1845,  3rd  ed.  (revised)  1863.— Thorold 
Rogers,  art.  "Finance"  in  9th  edition  of  JEncydo- 
pcedia  Britannica. — P.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Traite  de 
la  Science  des  Finances,  2  vols.,  Paris  (5th  ed.), 
1892. — W.  Eoscher,  Finanzwissenschaft,  the  4th 
vol.  of  his  System  der  Volkswirthschaft,  3rd  ed., 
Stuttgart,  1889. — G.  Cohn,  Finanzv/issenschaft, 
(now  in  course  of  translation  into  English),  Stutt- 
gart, 1889.— C.  F.  Bastable,  Pullic  Finance,  1892. 

Among  brief  introductory  text-books  the  most 
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convenient  are  L.  Cossa,  Seienza  ddle  Finanze, 
6th  ed.  1893,  the  3rd  ed.  translated  into  English 
vmder  title  Taxation,  New  York,  1888. — G. 
Eicca-Salerno,  Seienza  deUe  Finanze,  Florence, 
1888. — K.  J.  Eheherg,  Gnmdriss  der  Finanz- 
wisstnschaft,  3rd  ed.  Leipidg,  1891.]       c.  p.  B. 

United  Kingdom.  In  the  articles  on  the 
Budget  ;  Excise  ;  and  Fixaxce,  Gexeeai 
Peinciples  of,  reference  has  heen  made  to  the 
historical  development  of  the  British  financial 
system.  Those  on  Impost  Duties  and  the 
Mbeoantile  System  explain  its  connection  with 
the  industrial  development  of  the  nation.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  state  broadly  exist- 
ing facts,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  finance 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  present  based. 

I.  Impeeiai,  Finance. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  growth  of  the 
resources  of  the  kingdom  since  the  beginning  of 
modem  finance — the  time  of  the  com  law  repeal. 
It  should  be  compared  with  the  general  growth 
of  the  nation's  wealth — e.g.  with  the  IiiPOETS 
and  Exports.  Some  have  thought  that  no 
limit  existed  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  but  the  last  decade  in  this  series 
has  not  borne  out  that  promise :  there  has 
certainly  been  a  check. 


Kevenue. 

Expenditure. 

1842 

£46,965,630 

£50,945,169 

1847 

51,546,264 

54,502,948 

1852 

53,210,071 

50,792,512 

1857 

72,787,965 

76,042,570 1 

1862 

69,674,479 

72,086,485 

1867 

69,434,568 

66,780,396 

1872 

74,708,314 

71,490,020 

1877 

78,565,036 

78,125,228 

1882 

83,955,229 

83,605,503 

1887 

90,772,758 

89,996,752 

1892 

90,994,786 

89,927,773 

1  War  expenditure. 
a.  Sevenue. 
The  revenue  may  be  classified  concisely  under 
the  heads : 


Yield  in  1892. 

Per  cent 
of  whole. 

Customs 

Inland  Revenue — 
Excise     . 

Stamps    (which    in- 
clude    succession 
duties,  etc.  . 
Land  Tax,  etc. 
Property    and     In- 
come Tax     . 
Postal  and  Telegraphic 
Crown  Lands 
Interest    and    Miscel- 
laneous   . 

£19,736,000 
25,610,000 

13,700,000 
1,484,000 

13,810,000 

12,630,000 

430,000 

2,594,786 

22 

28 

15i 
If 

15i 

13} 

4 

3 

£90,994,786 

100 

Though  the  actual  receipt  of  this  revenue  is, 
of  course,  not  so  simple  as  might  appear  from 
this  table,  it  is  immeasurably  more  so  than  in 
any  foreign  country  of  which  we  are  aware. 
Taking  the  heads  in  order,  we  may  bring  out 
a  few  further  details. 

The  customs  (import)  duties  are  raised  on 
about  seven  chief  articles  : 

Tea  which  gave  in  1892 

Coffee  „ 

Spirits  „ 

Wines  „ 


Tobacco,  etc. 
Currants,  etc. 
Miscellaneous 
The   process    by 


£3,418,162 

177,206 

4,427,904 

1,291,052 

9,948,810 

346,941 

418,234 


VOL.   II. 


which  this  purely  revenue 
tariff  has  been  attained  will  be  found  sketched 
in  the  articles  on  Commeeoe  ;  Fbee  Trade  ; 
and  Impoet  Duties.  For  about  twenty  years  it 
has  remained  much  the  same ;  and  has  produced 
annually  about  £20, 000, 000.  A  slight  increase 
of  the  tobacco  duties  and  some  re-adjustment 
of  those  on  wines  have  been  the  chief  changes 
in  that  period. 

The  excise  revenue  has  also  remained 
fairly  constant,  varying  from  £25,000,000  to 
£27,000,000  for  many  years  past.  The  chief 
items  in  1892  were — 

Spirits  .         .         .      £15,284,067 
Beer      .         .         .  9,445,893 

Railway  Tax  310,325 

The  spirit  and  other  licenses,  which  up  to  1889 
produced  £3,500,000  for  general  revenue,  were 
in  that  year,  all  but  a  small  portion,  handed 
over  to  the  local  authorities.  It  is  only  since 
1881  that  an  excise  duty  has  been  levied  direct 
on  beer — previously  it  was  imposed  on  the 
materials  used  in  brewing. 

"Stamps"  include  death  duties, — an  im- 
portant item  of  revenue,  which,  owing  to 
changes  introduced  in  1894,  will  produce  a  con- 
siderably increased  yearly  sum.  The  property 
and  income  taxes  and  the  iuhabited  house  duties 
are  ajnongst  the  most  important  items  in  the 
national  taxation.  The  iuoome  tax  is  at  once 
the  most  convenient  and  the  most  notoriously 
unfair.  Originally  imposed  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  it  has  become  one  of  the  chief  engines 
in  the  hands  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
A  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  income  tax 
produces  a  sum  which  may  now  be  put  at 
£2,500,000,  but  tends  to  increase  with  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  care  taken  in 
collecting  the  tax.  The  principle  of  the 
tax  is  excellent,  but,  as  levied,  it  excites  a 
good  deal  of  grumbling  and  invites  evasion. 
If  it  were  arranged  on  »  scientific  basis,  it 
wotdd  be  more  satisfactory  and  productive. 
The  main  burdens  on  houses  and  land  belong 
to  local  finance. 

The  revenues  of  the  postal  and  telegraph 
services  are  the  other  large  items  in  the  public 
revenue.     They  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
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returns  for  services  rendered.  The  net  revenue 
on  this  account,  after  deducting  expenses,  has 
averaged  considerably  over  £3,000,000  for  five 
years  past :  this  profit  is  obtained  almost 
entirely  on  the  inland  post. 

The  incidence  of  the  above  taxation,  which 
is  an  important  point  for  the  financier,  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  be  in  a  marked  degree 
heaviest  on  the  middle  classes,  i.e.  persons  of 
moderate  means  :  it  bears  much  more  lightly  on 
the  working  classes  and  the  very  wealthy. 

Before  passing  to  expenditure,  it  is  well  to  ex- 
plain that  the  term  Consolidated  Fund  {q.v.), 
originally  used  in  its  proper  sense,  has,  owing 
to  the  great  changes  in  the  raising  of  revenue, 
come  to  be  practically  a  term  earmarking  that 
expenditure  which  was  originally  assigned  to 
the  fund — notably,  the  charges  of  debt  and  the 
salaries  of  the  judges. 

S.  Expenditure. 

The  expenditure  may  be  classified  under  the 
heads — 

Charges  of  Debt  .  £25,200,000  in  1892  or  28% 
Civil  Administration,  )  ■,  n  789  681 

Pensions,  etc.        1      '       '  " 

Education    .         .  6,216,956  „ 

Naval  and  Military       33,312,571  „ 

Collection  of  Revenue      2,691,948  „ 

Postal,  etc.,  Services         9,316,617  „ 


Wo 

n 

37% 

3% 

11% 


£89,927,773  100 

The  article  on  Debts,  Public,  gives  a  suffi- 
cient view  of  the  history  of  the  English  debt. 
The  chief  points  for  the  financier  to  consider 
are  the  weight  of  its  burthen  and  the  perman- 
ency of  its  charge.  Dr.  Giffen,  some  years  ago 
(Essays  in  Finance'),  pointed  out  that  it  would 
not  require  an  insupportable  effort  to  pay  off, 
in  a  few  years,  a  burthen  which  is  less  than 
half  the  national  income.  But  English  financiers 
have  preferred  more  gi-adual  measures.  In  ten 
years  the  annual  charge  has  been  diminished 
about  £4,000,000,  the  great  factor  in  this 
diminution  being  Mr.  Goschen's  conversion  in 
1888.  Taking  debt  as  the  cost  of  past  wars, 
and  our  naval  and  military  expenditure  as  the 
cost  of  insurance  against  the  future,  we  have 
the  enormous  sum  of  £58,500,000  annually  as 
the  result  of  national  jealousies — a  sum  much 
higher  than  the  charges  of  ordinary  adminis- 
tration. 

Of  the  fighting  expenditure  the  army  takes 
over  £17,000,000,  as  against  £14,150,000  for 
the  navy,  in  1892  ;  but  the  recent  "  naval 
defence  fund"  of  £1,428,751  does  something 
to  equalise  the  expenditure.  This  fighting  ex- 
penditure is  one  of  the  most  anxious  subjects 
with  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
has  to  deal,  the  economy  of  British  administra- 
tion in  this  respect  having  been  seriously 
impugned.  Of  civil  administration  the  chief 
items  on  the  estimates  for  1892-93  were — 


Public  Works  and  Buildings 

Civil  Departments 

The  Law  Courts . 

Irish  Police,  etc. 

Prisons,  etc. 

Diplomatic  Service,  etc. 

Colonial  grants  in  aid  . 


£1,685,215 

1,984,483 

826,658 

1,482,416 

1,701,460 

419,747 

152,783 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  administra- 
tion as  a  rule  is  fairly  economical.  Special 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  small  expenditure 
in  connection  with  the  colonial  empire :  most 
of  the  British  colonies  are  altogether  self- 
supporting. 

On  the  other  items  we  need  only  remark  that 
education  is  an  annually  increasing  charge — 
it  has  practically  doubled  in  ten  years — and 
that  the  cost  of  collection  of  revenue  is  moderate. 
The  control  of  this  expenditure  is  secured  by 
the  audit  department  and  by  the  annual  in- 
vestigation of  the  public  accounts  committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  word  may  be  given  to  the  actual  financing 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  a  large 
balance  is  kept  in  the  exchequer,  it  is  con- 
stantly necessary  to  borrow  in  advance  of 
revenue  for  short  terms,  in  order  to  meet  the 
regular  demands  of  expenditure.  This  neces- 
sarily gives  rise  to  Exchbiujee  Bills,  etc. 

II.  Local  Finance. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Gosohen  described  the 
local  finance  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  com- 
plete chaos.  The  chief  sources  of  receipt  for 
the  purposes  of  local  expenditure  are  the  rates 
on  houses  and  property,  reimbursements  for 
gas  and  water  supplied,  and  various  tolls  and 
dues  in  markets  and  otherwise.  Some  of  these 
last,  e.g.  the  toU  on  fish  coming  into  Billingsgate 
Market,  are  objectionable  as  being  practically 
an  octroi  on  food. 

The  total  receipts  of  local  authorities  for 
1890-91,  exclusive  of  loans  from  or  under  the' 
control  of  the  central  government,  were 
£52,373,537,  of  which  more  than  half, 
£27,828,236,  was  from  rates  ;  the  amount  of 
government  contributions  was  £7,190,241. 

The  expenditure  of  these  sums  fell  under  the 
following  chief  heads.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
a  complete  view : — 

Poor  Relief  in  the  Parishes     .         .  £8,646,944 
Municipalities — Police  and  General 

Administration ....  30,995,188 
Counties —Police  and  General  Ad- 
ministration ....  3  972  102 
School  Boards,  etc.  .  .  .  6,003,672 
Highway  Boards,  etc.  .  .  .  2^421,783 
Harbour,  PUotage,  etc.  .         .          .  3,827,110 

These  amounts  include  loans. 

The  average  annual  current  expenditure  on 
local  purposes  comes  to  more  than  half  that  of 
the  general  government,  so  that  the  total 
burthen  of  public  expenditure  on  the  people  of 
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Great  Britain  is  at  present  about  £140, 000, 000. 
(For  furtlier  details  see  Local  Finance.) 

[The  great  parliamentary  retiirn  366  and  366-1 
of  1868-69,  ofteD  called  Ghisholm's  Analysis. — The 
Statistical  Atstract  of  the  United  Eijigdom. 
— Reports  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee, 
etc.,  etc.]  c.  A.  H. 

Colonial  and  Indian.  Finance  is  a  wide 
term,  somewbat  indefinitely  nsed ;  and  in  a 
short  article  it  "will  not  be  possible  to  do  more 
than  indicate  briefly  tbe  basis  on  wHcb  tbe 
finances  rest  in  the  Britisb  possessions.  The 
general  objects  of  tbe  public  expenditure  of 
all  these  possessions  are  much  the  same  :  cItlI 
and  judicial  administration  requires  a  consider- 
able fund ;  public  works  are  usually  the 
most  important  item  apart  from  tbis  ;  services 
for  tbe  public  benefit,  suob  as  post  offices  and 
railways,  in  some  cases  form  a  large  item.  In 
many  colonies  and  India  the  charge  for  debt 
is  beavy.  The  point  of  view  from  whiob  it  is 
most  interesting  to  examine  tie  finances  of  eacb 
possession  is  that  of  the  method  of  raising  the 
revenues  ;  and  the  diflferent  methods  in  vogue 
lend  themselves  to  a  rougb  classification. 

(1)  Import  duties  have  a  very  decided  pre- 
ponderance in  Malta,  Ceylon,  Natal,  the  West 
African  colonies,  tbe  West  Indian  colonies, 
Newfoundland,  and  Canada. 

This  appears  from  the  following  figures  : — 


Total 


Bevenne  from 


Canada  (Dom.) 

Newfoundlaiid 

Jamaica 

West  African  Colonies 

Ceylon  . 

Queensland 


Revenue,  1892.  Customs. 

S36,921,S72  $20,601,059 

1,888,790  1,731,892 

£714,434  £803,657 

384,869  828,680 

Hs.18,509,186  Ils.4,S85,636 

£8,473,716  £1,146,660 


This  method  of  raising  revenue  was  usually 
the  easiest,  and  adopted  first  (see  Impobt 
Duties)  in  colonies  where  great  natural  re- 
sources have  not  recently  been  developed,  the 
customs  revenue  still  remains  the  mainstay  of 
the  financier,  and  in  most  temporary  emergencies 
the  resource  is  an  addition  to  the  customs  duties, 
often  merely  to  the  ad  valorem  duties.  In  the 
West  Indian  colonies  there  have  been  several 
recent  proposals  to  lighten  the  customs  dues  and 
replace  them  to  that  extent  by  direct  taxation  ; 
but  these  proposals  have  had  little  success. 

(2)  In  several  of  the  colonies,  while  the 
customs  revenue  forms  =■■  very  important  item, 
there  are  others  which  run  it  close  in  point  of 
yield.  Such  are  almost  all  the  Australian 
colonies,  the  Cape,  the  Mauritius,  Falkland 
Islands,  and  Fiji.  The  competing  items  vary 
so  much  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a 
classification  which  was  not  cumbrous.  Excise 
and  liquor  licenses  in  some  cases,  and  land 
revenue  of  different  kinds  in  others,  are  the 
chief  sources.  Indeed  it  is  true  of  many 
colonies  in  our  first  group  that  excise  is  an 
important  item. 

(3)  In  a  few  colonies,  the  chief  of  which  are 


the  Australian,  land  and  royalties  on  minerals 
and  timber  contribute  a  substantial  amount  to 
the  annual  revenue  ;  in  the  Falkland  Islands 
the  rental  of  crown  lands  produces  nearly  half ; 
in  India  the  land  revenue  is  the  mainstay 
of  the  finances,  producing,  in  1892-93,  nearly 
25,000,000  out  of  88,000,000  rupees,  and 
more  if  the  indirect  sources  of  revenue  from 
land,  as  timber  royalties,  etc.,  be  included. 

(4)  Revenue  from  public  works,  generally 
railways,  swells  the  total  considerably  in  many 
colonies.  Natal  is  perhaps  the  best  instance, 
where  under  this  head  the  accounts  have 
£665,335  out  of  a  totalof  £1,392, 455  in  1891-2. 
But  the  item  requires  careful  scrutiny  in  aU 
cases,  in  the  light  of  the  corresponding  expendi- 
ture under  the  other  side  of  the  account,  and 
very  often  of  the  charge  of  debt.  It  may  be 
said  generally  that  in  no  place  at  present  is 
there  a  net  revenue  from  such  works. 

The  most  satisfactory  form  of  revenue  is 
doubtless  that  derived  from  land.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  Strachey  (FinaTtAxs  of  India,  ch.  i.) 
claims  that  India  is  one  of  the  least  heavily 
burdened  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  a  good 
policy  to  keep  the  land  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
hands  of  the  state  or  under  some  sort  of  state 
control,  and  in  her  colonies,  England,  applying 
traditions  from  her  own  history,  has  only  slowly 
realised  this.  Most  colonial  governments  have 
parted  with  the  freehold  of  the  land,  and  have 
sold,  or  granted,  rather  than  rented  it ;  after- 
wards, when  fresh  need  of  revenue  has  arisen, 
they  have  had  recourse  to  taxation. 

Various  methods  of  raising  revenue  in  the 
British  possessions  have  of  late  years  been  the 
object  of  attack  in  this  country — notably  the 
opium  and  salt  revenues  of  India,  and  the 
paddy  tax  in  Ceylon.  For  the  controversies 
which  have  raged  round  the  import  duties,  see 
article  on  Impoet  Duties.  Toimage  dues  are 
generally  disappearing.  Besides  the  customs, 
the  most  thoroughly  established  methods  of 
raising  revenue  are  by  excise,  spirit  and  still 
licenses,  stamps,  and  taxes  on  land  and  houses,  — 
all  of  which  are  very  general. 

An  important  factor  in  the  finance  of  all 
countries  is  their  public  debt ;  in  nearly  aU  the 
colonies  the  debt  has  been  contracted  for  works 
of  public  improvement,  which  should  eventually 
not  only  pay  the  charges  of  debt,  but  yield  a 
revenue  beyond ;  in  the  case  of  the  crown  colonies 
the  debts  will  be  repaid  within  a  limited  period, 
leaving  the  eoloniste  with  valuable  assets  in  the 
completed  works  for  which  the  loans  were  raised. 
In  some  of  the  more  important  colonies, 
especially  the  Austrahan,  the  charge  for  debt 
is  large  even  in  proportion  to  revenue  and 
population  ;  in  the  smaller  colonies  it  has  been 
kept  comparatively  light. 

In  India,  Mauritius,  the  eastern  colonies, 
and  some  others,  the  presence  of  a  silver  currency 
has  introduced  special  difficulties  of  finance. 
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The  control  of  finance  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  government  in  colonies  with  responsible 
government;  in  the  other  colonies  it  is  supervised 
generally,  and  in  the  crown  colonies  very  care- 
fully, by  the  imperial  colonial  office,     c.  A.  H. 

Belgium.  (Amounts  in  francs  converted 
as  25  =  £1),  According  to  the  twenty-second 
volume  of  the  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Bel- 
gique,  published  by  the  ministry  of  the  interior, 
the  total  actual  receipts  of  the  state  in  1889 
were  subdivided  as  foRows  : — 

Millions  of 
Francs.  £ 

Taxation  (a)  ...     170        6,800,000 

Peages  (tolls)  Ifi)  .         .         .     148        5,920,000 
Income  of  State  Property       .       17  680,000 

Reimbursements   ...         3  120,000 

338  £13,520,000 


Extraordinary 
Resources 


and     Special 


49        1,960,000 
387  £15,480,000 


(a)  Taxation. — The  principal  items  are — 

Millions  of 

Contribution  fonciere  (on  real    ^^^"^^  *• 

property).         ...       24  960,000 

Contribution  personnelle         .       19  760,000 

Patentee  (Trade  Licenses)      .         6  240,000 

Customs        ....       27  1,080,000 

Excise'         .         .                         41  1,640,000 

Registration,  Stamps,  etc.       .       30  1,200,000 

Donation  and  Death  Duties  .  18  720,000 
(6)  Peages  (tolls)  comprise  the 

gross  proceeds  of  the  State 

Eailway    .         .         .         .132  5,220,000 

Post  Office   ....       97  3,880,000 

Telegraphs            ...       36  1,440,000 

The  extraordinary  receipts  consisted  mainly  in 
the  proceeds  of  a  pubhc  loan  (forty-four  mOlions 
of  francs  or  £1,760,000). 

For  the  same  year  the  actual  expenditure 
was — 

Millions  of 

Francs.  £ 

Interest  on  Public  Debt          .       98  3,920,000 

Dotations  (Civil  List)    .         .         5  200,000 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  .  3  120,000 
Ministry       of      Agriculture, 

Industry  and  Public  Works  16  640,000 
Ministry   of    Railways,    Post 

and  Telegraph  .         .         .       94  3,760,000 

Ministry  of  Finance       .         .       15  600,000 

Ministry  of  War  ...  51  2,040,000 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and 

Public      Instruction      (the 

latterl6mmions,£640,000)  22  880,000 
Ministry  of  Justice  (includes 

5     millions     for    religious 

endowment)       ...       16  640,000 

Sundries       ....         2  80,000 

322  £12,880,000 
51       2,040,000 

373  £14,920,000 

1  Includes  Foreign  wines  3  (£120,000),  alcohol  24 
(£960,000),  beer  and  vinegar  9  (£360,000),  sugar  4 
millions  of  ftancs  (£160,000). 


Special  Services     . 


Special  services  include  public  works  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  ;  thus,  in  1889,  15 
millions  of  francs  (£600,000)  were  spent  on 
railways,  and  11  millions  (£440,000)  on  the 
forts  erected  in  the  valley  of  the  Mouse. 

The  subdivision  of  administrative  functions 
between  the  different  ministries  is  not  exactly 
the  same  as  in  France  ;  the  separate  ministiy 
of  railways  was  created  in  1884,  and  is  justified 
by  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  state  owns  the 
greater  part  of  the  railway  lines — 3250  kilo- 
meters, or  say  20  0  0  miles  against  1276  kilometers, 
or  800  miles  worked  by  companies  in  1890. 

The  Belgian  financial  system  has  much  the 
same  basis  as  the  French  system  (see  below). 
Taxation,  however,  is  much  lighter,  since  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  state  railways  ought  to  be 
deducted  and  the  amount  paid  per  head  in 
taxation  is  not  one-half  of  what  it  is  in  France. 
State  monopolies,  such  as  the  French  H^ie  of 
tobacco,  do  not  exist  in  Belgium  ;  there  is  no 
tax  on  the  income  derived  from  dividends  of 
shares,  securities,  etc.,  and  the  custom  duties 
are  generally  arranged  with  a  purely  fiscal  aim. 

Belgian  finance  presents  one  particular 
feature.  Since  1859,  the  octrois  or  municipal 
duties  on  consumption  levied  at  the  entrance 
of  the  towns  (see  Octroi)  have  been  suppressed, 
and  a  special  fund,  called  the  Fonds  Commwnal, 
instituted  to  compensate  the  loss  to  the  munici- 
palities. This  fund  is  provided  for  by  a  fixed 
percentage  on  the  proceeds  of  the  postal  receipts 
and  of  certain  excise  or  custom  duties  (sugar, 
cofiee,  alcohol,  wine,  and  beer).  This  distinct 
attribution  to  local  purposes  of  a  specified  part 
of  the  general  national  revenue  constitutes  an 
exceptional  departure  from  the  leading  principles 
in  Belgian  and  also  French  finance. 

The  Belgian  public  debt  amounts  to  about 
2000  millions  of  franca  (say  £80,000,000 
sterling). 

[Apart  from  official  publications  such  as  the 
Annuaire  Statistique  already  mentioned,  the 
Moniteur  Beige,  and  the  Gom/ptes  OenSrawx  de 
V Administration  des  Finances,  much  information 
concerning  Belgian  finance  will  be  found  scattered 
over  M.  P.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  TraiU  de  to  Science 
des  Finances,  and  also  occasionally  in  the  French 
official  Bulletin  de  Statistique.  For  the  period 
1830-70,  a  general  sketch  was  published  in  the 
Patria  Belgica  (vol.  ii.  Belgique  Politique  et 
Sociale,  pp.  865-903),  Brussels,  1873.  The 
English  reader  may  also  be  referred  to  Messrs.  Le 
Hardy  de  Beaulieu,  and  Couvreur's  (both  some 
time  vice-presidents  and  members  of  the  Belgian 
chamber  of  representatives)  contributions  to  the 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  Budgets  published 
by  the  Cobden  Club.]  e.  ca. 

Feanob  (Amounts  in  francs  converted  as 
25  =  £1).  Practically  it  is  only  since  the 
time  of  Napoleon  I.  (first  consul  1799,  pro- 
claimed emperor  1804),  that  regular  estimates 
of  receipts  and  expenditure  have  been  yearly 
prepared  ;   and   only  since   the  restoration  of 
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the  Bourbons  (1814),  that  these  have  been 
submitted  to  the  effeotive  preliminary  approval 
of  the  French  parliament.  The  Budget  des 
Votes  et  Moyens  (v?ays  and  means)  is  drawn 
up  by  the  minister  of  finance  ;  the  Budget  des 
Dipenses  (expenditure)  by  each  minister  for  his 
own  department ;  it  is  divided  into  chapters, 
corresponding  to  each  particular  branch  of  the 
service,  and  since  1871  each  chapter  must  be 
voted  separately.  The  vote  opens  a  cridit 
(supply)  to  the  minister,  who  is  now  no 
longer  allowed,  as  under  the  second  empire,  to 
effect  transfers  (virermnis)  from  one  chapter  to 
another.  In  case  of  need,  additional  credits  are 
granted  after  the  vote  of  the  budget;  these  some- 
times reach  a  considerable  amount  (16  millions 
sterling  in  1885),  and  are  a  permanent  cause  of 
instability  in  the  financial  equilibrium.  The 
whole  of  the  expenditure  and  receipts  must  be 
voted  yearly,  and  first  by  the  lower  chamber. 

Receipts. — In  the  financial  biU.  for  1893, 
{Prcjet  de  loi  portant  fixation  du  budget  girUral 
de  VExercice  1893),  the  total  estimates  amount 
to  3299  miUions  of  francs  (£131,960,000).  The 
main  elements  of  this  revenue  are  given  as  follows 
in  millions  of  francs  and  round  numbers  : — 
francs  £ 

Direct  taxation       .  495  mill.       19,800,000 

Indirect  tajcation     .        .        .      2044    „  81,760,000 

State  monopolies  and  luann- 

factnres        .         .  625    „  25,000,000 

State  Property        .  46   „  1,840,000 

3210  mm.         128,400,000 


The  words  "  direct "  and  "indirect  taxation," 
are  of  course  used  in  their  French  administra- 
tive and  purely  empirical  sense,  without  regard 
to  the  ultimate  incidence  of  the  tax  itself. 

Direct  taxation  includes,  for  instance,  taxes 
on  clubs,  royalties  paid  by  mines  and  collieries, 
and  the  contribution  des  Patentes,  or  "trade 
licences." 

The  principal  direct  taxes  are  the — 

francs  £ 

CmtrOmiiOTi     /(""^e )  Buildings     VY  mill. 


■} 


Land 


119 


(Tax   on    real   pro. 

perty)      .... 
CmiTihidion  person-neUe  et  molrUiere 

(personal  taxes  and  on  house-rent)  87 
Doors  and  windows        .        .  56 

Pa(€5i*es  (trade  licences) .        .        .  121 


3,030,000 
4,760,000 


3,480,000 
2,240,000 
4,840,000 

It  may  perhaps  be  as  weU  to  notice  here 
parenthetically  that  these  four  direct  contribu- 
tions provide  indirectly  the  means  for  local 
expenditure.  To  the  principal  of  these  are 
added  centimes  additionnels,  or  an  additional 
percentage,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is 
handed  over  to  the  local  authorities,  depart- 
mental or  municipal.  The  former  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  no  other  revenue,  and  their 
shajre  of  the  centimes  additvyrmels  amounts  annu- 
ally to  162  millions  of  francs  (£6,480,000). 
The  municipalities'  share  amounts  to  174 
mLllions(£6,960,000) ;  and  in  towns,  theOOTBOl 
(g.D.)  or  municipal  duties  on  consumption  make 
up  the  bulk  of  communal  financial  resources. 

The  legislature  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 


of  the  great  revolution  was  eager  to  follow  the 
teachings  of  the  Physiocrats  and  to  repeal 
indirect  taxation.  But  necessity  compelled  the 
reversal  of  their  plan,  and  direct  taxation 
now  scarcely  provides  one-sixth  of  the  receipts, 
whilst  indirect  taxation,  under  which  head  are 
included  stamp  and  registration  duties,  provides 
about  two-thirds. 

The  revenue  derived  from  indirect  taxation 
may  be  summarised  thus  : 

1.  Eegistration  duties      .    640  mill,    say  £21,600,000 

The  principal  branches  of  these  duties  yield — 

francs.  £ 
Eegistration  on  transfer  of  pro- 
perty        .         .                  .         .     164  miU.  6,660,000 
Death  duties        .        .        .        .    194    „  7,760,000 
Duties    on    donations    (mostly 

marriage  settlements)     .        .      22    „  880,000 

Transfer  of  joint-stocii  shares           42    „  1,680,000 

Fixed  duties  on  Judicial  acts      .      42    „  1,680,000 

Ad  Valorem    „        ,,         „               10    „  400,000 


2.  Stamps  (on  commercial  bills 
and  cheques  27  mill,  of 
francs  (£1,080,000)  163 


say  6,520,000 


3.  Tax  of  4  per  cent  on  the 

dividends  of  joint-stock 

shares  and  bonds  .  .  70  „  say  2,800,000 
[The  interest  on  the  French  national  debt,  mortgages, 
private  loans,  and  commercial  profits  of  private  partner- 
ships remain  (1893)  free.] 

francs  £ 

4.  Customs  .        .         .        .492  mill.    19,680,000 
(Of  this  446  mill.  (£17,840,000) 

on  imports) 

6.  Sugar      ....  196    „  7,840,000 

Other     "  Contributions    in- 
directes,"  or  excise  682  milL    23,280,000 


Alcohol . 
Wine  and  cider 
Beer 


356  miU. 
79    „ 
17    „ 


14,240,000 

3,160,000 

680,000 


It  is  now  proposed  to  take  off  state  duties  on 
the  so-called  hygienic  drinks — ^wine,  cider,  and 
beer.  Salt  pays  to  the  customs  and  excise 
together  33  mUHons  of  francs  (£1,320,000). 
The  Cimtributions  Indirectes  also  comprise  the 
duties  on  transport  and  communications  by  rail, 
the  latter  46  millions  of  francs  (£1,840,000). 

In  the  next  division  of  the  budget  of  receipts, 
appear  the  gross  proceeds  of  state  monopolies 
and  state  manufactures  for  a  total  amount  of 
625  millions  of  francs  (£25,000,000),  sub- 
divided in  the  following  way  : — 

francs         francs  £ 

Matches  .  26  mill. ) 

U 


16,280,000 


8,320,000 


Tobacco  .372    „     i-407mill. 

Gunpowder    .  9    ,,     ) 

Post  Office  .       .  163    „    ) 

Telegraphs  .        .    36    „     [-208     „ 

Telephones    .        .        .      9    ,,     ) 
Net  revenue   of  railway  lines 
belonging  to  the  state  .       8   „  320,000 

The  working  expenses  or  cost  of  production 
come  in  under  sundry  headings  iu  the  Budget 
des  Dipenses  (expenditure).  The  net  revenue  of 
the  post  and  telegraphs  is  generally  taken  at 
about  50milUons  of  francs  (£2,000,000)  ;  and 
tobacco  is  calculated  to  yield  net  about  300 
millions  (£12,000,000). 
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Of  the  46  millions  of  francs  (£1,840,000) 
derived  from  the  state  property,  more  than  one 
half,  28  millions  (£1,120,000),  are  derived 
from  forests  owned  by  the  state.  The  present 
property  of  the  state  plays  thus  a  very  second- 
ary part  in  French  finance,  hut  towards  the 
middle  of  the  next  century  it  will  vastly  in- 
crease, as  between  1950  and  1960,  the 
coTicessions  of  most  of  the  railway  companies 
will  expire,  and  their  lines  and  buildings  become 
the  property  of  the  state.  About  40,000  kilo- 
metres (25,000  miles)  are  worked  at  the  present 
time,  and  will  necessarily  yield  a  considerable 
revenue  to  the  nation. 

ExpENDiTUEE. — The  following  table  gives 
the  amount  of  the  credits  or  supplies  granted 
to  the  different  ministries  : — 


Ministry  of  finance 
1276  millions  or  £51,040,000,  for 
interest  of  the  national  debt 
Ministry  of  justice  and  religious 
worship — 
Justice        .  35  miU.  £1,400,000 
Beligious 
worship  .  44      „    £1,760,000 


francs 
1626  miU. 


£ 

61,040,000 


Ministry  of  foreign  affairs    . 
Ministry  of  the  interior 
Ministry  of  war     .... 
Ministry  of  the  navy  and  colonies 
(Navy  247  millions  or  £9,880,000  ; 

colonies  73  millions  or  £2,920,000) 
Ministry  of  public  instruction  and 

fine  arts 192 

(Public  instruction  184  millions 

£7,360,000,  and  arts  8  millions 

£320,000) 
Ministry  of  commerce  and  industry  180 
Ministry  of  agriculture  .      42 

Ministry  of  public  worlcs  215 


79   , 

8,160,000 

16   , 

640,000 

68   , 

2,720,000 

645   , 

25,800,000 

320   , 

12,800,000 

7,200,000 
1,680,000 
8,600,000 


Total  expenditure        3283      „  £131,820,000 


The  difference  between  the  totals  of  receipts  and 
expenditure,  16  millions  of  francs  (£640,000), 
goes  to  balance  the  budget  of  Algeria. 

In  appearance,  the  budget  of  1893  is  thus 
brought  into  a  state  of  strict  equilibrium  ;  but 
even  assuming  that  the  actual  receipts  will 
reach  the  amount  of  estimates,  about  100 
millions  of  francs  (4  millions  sterling),  mostly 
subsidies  to  railways  under  the  form  of  a 
guarantee  of  a  minimum  rate  of  interest  on 
capital  invested,  are  not  comprised  in  the 
general  budget.  Although  the  principle  of  the 
universality  of  the  budget  of  expenditure, 
namely  that  it  ought  to  comprise  the  whole  of 
the  foreseen  expenses,  has  been  constantly 
acknowledged  in  theory,  it  has  been  in  fact 
often  disregarded,  sometimes  under  the  pressure 
of  real  necessity,  sometimes  under  various  pre- 
tences to  disguise  the  unsound  state  of  national 
finance.  The  creation  of  extraordinary  hudgets 
and  funds  (misses),  supposed  to  deal  with  tem- 
porary and  special  expenditure,  has  then  been 
the  expedient  resorted  to.  The  creation  of  the 
Gompte  de  Liquidation  immediately  after  the 
disastrous  war  of  1870,  when  France  had  to 
pay  an  enormous  war  indemnity  and  to  recon- 


struct the  whole  of  its  military  establishment, 
was  no  doubt  perfectly  justified.  But,  princi- 
pally since  1882,  the  institution  of  such  funds 
has  had  for  its  object  the  concealment  of  real 
deficiencies,  over  28  millions  sterling  in  1883, 
incurred  on  account  of  public  works  undertaken 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  rather  premature  reduc- 
tions of  taxation.  However,  within  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a  steady  and  laudable 
tendency  towards  financial  honesty  ;  and  as 
stated  above,  the  financial  bill  for  1893,  as 
presented  by  the  minister  of  finance,  only  in- 
cluded about  lOOmOlionsof  francs(£4,000,000) 
of  expenditure  not  provided  for  by  the  ordinary 
budget. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  definite  method 
has  been  adopted  towards  assessing  taxation  so 
as  to  divide  its  burden  between  property  and 
income.  Only  about  40  millions  of  francs 
(£1,600,000)  are  levied  directly  on  what  may 
be  called  luxuries,  but  affluence  is  indirectly, 
though  effectively,  reached  through  the  duty 
on  house-rent. 

No  such  thing  exists  as  a  general  income-tax 
on  the  English  model ;  professional  incomes 
contribute  through  the  operation  oi  the  patentes, 
(trade  licences),  and  the  income  derived  from 
securities  other  than  the  national  debt  or 
mortgage,  through  the  tax  of  4  per  cent  on  the 
dividends  of  valeurs  moiiliires  (transferable 
securities),  but  other  incomes  generally  escape 
taxation.  After  the  events  of  1870-71,  750 
millions  of  francs,  30  million  sterling,  of  new 
taxes  were  suddenly  wanted,  and  the  aim  of  the 
government  was  to  find  out  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, a  circumstance  which  explains,  and 
more  or  less  excuses,  the  absence  of  methodical 
foresight.  Whenever  the  necessity  of  levying 
an  increased  amount  of  taxation  occurs,  the  want 
is  felt  of  a  form  of  tax,  such  as  the  English 
income-tax,  which  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  New  taxes  are  devised 
almost  at  hap-hazard,  sometimes  according  to 
the  crotchets  of  influential  members  of  the  lower 
house,  who  unhappily  too  often  and  too  freely 
indulge  their  initiative  powerin  financialmatters. 
In  France,  customs-duties,  it  is  well  known,  are 
as  much  a  protectionist  as  a  fiscal  machinery. 

After  the  Franco-German  war,  a  large  annual 
provision  (200  millions  of  francs  or  8  miUion 
sterling)  was  carefully  made  for  the  paying  off 
of  the  national  debt ;  but  for  several  years 
scarcely  any  other  reduction  has  been  made 
except  the  paying  off  of  annual  quotas  of  the 
terminable  debt,  reitte  amortissable,  instituted 
in  1878  when  the  extensive  scheme  of  public 
works  known  as  theplan  Freycinet  was  launched. 
This  terminable  debt  scarcely  represents  one- 
eighth  of  the  national  liabilities.  Some,  how- 
ever, contend  that  since,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  concessions  of  the  railway  companies  already 
mentioned,  the  net  proceeds  of  these  lines  will 
cover  the  interest  on  consolidated  debt,  any 
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other  form  of  financial  redemption  can  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

No  special  quota  of  the  general  revenne  is 
reserred  for  local  expenditure,  although  the 
state  largely  oontiibutes  to  several  of  its 
branches. 

To  conclude,  a  summary  view  of  the  state  of 
French  finance  is  here  given  : 

francs  £ 

Budget  (1893)  .         .  3,348  mill.      133,920,000 

Public  debt      .        .  .  32,000    „      1,280,000,000 

General  taxation  .    2,800 


Local  taxation 


690 


112,000,000 
27,600,000 


In  1869,  the  last  normal  year  before  the  war, 
the  parallel  figures  were  : 


Budget  of  expenditure 
Public  debt 


francs  £, 

2,014  mUl.     80,560,000 
12,000    ,,      480,000,000 


[A  clear  and  handy  summary  of  the  budget  of 
1893  is  given  in  M.  IJidoire's  Tableau  resume  du 
Budget  de  1893  (Paris,  1892).  For  general  works 
see  the  Dictionruiire  des  Finances  (Paris,  1888) 
published  under  the  direction  of  M.  Leon  Say. — 
The  Ncruveau  Dictionnaire  d'£amomie  Politique 
(1892). — Paul  Leroy  Beaidieu,  Traiie  de  la  Science 
des  Finances  (5th  edition,  1892). — Rene  Stourm, 
Le  Budget. — Felix  Faure,  Zes  Budgets  contem- 
poraiThS. — Ch.  Sudre,  Les  Finances  de  la  Fran.ce 
au  XIX^  Siede. — Eichard  de  Kaufmann,  Les 
Finances  de  la  France  (translated  from  the  German 
into  French). — Henri  Germain,  Biscaurs  Parle- 
meniaires  sur  les  Finances. — D'Audiffret,  Systeme 
financier  de  la  France. — BoHeau,  Fortune  Publique 
et  Finances  de  la  France.  For  modem  times. — 
Esquirol  de  Parieu,  Traite  des  ImpSts,  i  vols. ,  Paris, 
1877. — K.  J.  von  Hock,  Die  Finanzverwaltung 
Frankreichs,  1887  (translated  into  French  under 
the  title  L' Administration  financiire  de  la  France, 
1859). — Ad.  Wagner,  Finanzvnssenschaft,  vol. 
iii. — The  Bulletin  de  Statistique,  published  by  the 
ministry  of  finance,  is  a  rich  source  of  statistical 
data,  and  the  English  reader  will  find  a  great 
quantity  of  condensed  and  well-digested  informa- 
tion on  French  finance  in  Professor  Bastable's 
Public  Finance  (1892). 

For  French  finance  prior  to  the  Revolution  of 
1789  see  Fromenteau,  Ze  Secret  des  Finances, 
1851.  —  Moreau  de  Beaumont,  Memoires  Con- 
cernant  les  Impositions  et  droUs  en  Europe  et 
en  France,  5  vols.,  1768-1789. — Le  Febvre  de 
Bellande,  Dictionnaire  QlmiraL  des  Aides,  Paris, 
1760. — Necker,  De  V Administration  desFinances, 
3  vols.,  1784. — Clamag^ran,  Eistoire  de  I'Impdt 
en.  Prance,  3  vols.,  1867-76. — Eene  Stourm,  Zes 
Finances  de  I'ancien  JRSgiTne  (1885) ;  and  an 
article  under  the  same  title  in  the  Nouiieau 
Dictionnaire  d^JEconomie  Politique. — Bouchard, 
Ze  Systeme  Finande-r  de  I'ancien  Rlgime  (1891). 
— 3  vols,  in  the  Fncydopedie  Mlthodique  (1784- 
1787). — Vuitry,  Etudes  sur  le  Rigime  Financier 
de  la  France  avant  17S9  (from  the  11th  to  the 
15th  century). — Jaoqueton,  Documents  rdatifs  oL 
Vhistoire  financOre  en  France  (1449-15ZS). — 
Forbonnais,  Recherches  et  Considerations  sur  les 
Finances  de  la  France  depuis  1598  jusqu'en  17Z1 
(Bale,  1758),  and  the  bibliography  published  by 
M.  Stourm  in  the  Annates  de  Vicole  des  Sciences 
Politiques  (15th  July  1886  and  1887).]     E-  ca. 


German  Empiee  and  Prussia  (Amounts  in 
marks  converted  as  20  =  £1).  In  Germany 
the  functions  of  government  are  partly  per- 
formed by  the  confederation  of  all  the  individual 
states,  the  German  empire,  and  partly  belong 
to  these  individual  states  themselves.  These 
are  (Elsass  -  Lothringen  included),  twenty -six 
in  number  and  extremely  different  in  size, 
ranging  between  30,000,000  and  only  39,000 
inhabitants.  Besides,  there  exists  in  Germany 
as  elsewhere  the  local  finance  connected  with 
the  cities  and  country  districts  which  defray 
their  expenses  independently. 

1.  The  Finances  of  the  Empire.  —The 
chief  expenditure  is  that  for  the  army  and  navy, 
the  organisation  of  which  belongs  to  the  con- 
federation, not  to  the  particular  states.  The 
Bavarian  army  only  has  in  time  of  peace  its 
separate  financial  administration ;  but  the 
money  spent  by  the  Bavarian  government  on 
its  army  is  paid  to  it  in  a  lump  from  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  empire.  Among  other  expenses 
are  those  of  the  foreign  office,  including  diplo- 
matic service,  the  high  court  of  judicature,  to 
which  under  certain  conditions  appeals  lie  from 
the  courts  of  the  individual  states  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  and  the  imperial  home  de- 
partment. Among  the  expenses  of  the  latter 
department  are  those  for  the  economic  interests 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  subvention  of 
mercantile  shipping,  and  workmen's  insurance, 
etc.  The  fiscal  year  runs,  as  in  England,  from 
1st  April  to  31st  March.  The  amount  of  the 
expenditure  is  voted  yearly  by  the  federal 
council  and  the  parliament.  Among  the  ex- 
penditure a  distinction  is  made  between  recur- 
ring and  exceptional  items.  Among  the  last 
named,  a  further  distinction  has  been  made  for 
some  years  between  "exceptional  expenditure 
of  the  ordinary  budget,"  and  "exceptional  ex- 
penditure of  the  extraordinary  budget. "  The 
expenditure  of  the  former  description  is  that 
which,  like  the  reouning  expenditure,  is  de- 
frayed out  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  "exceptional  expenditure 
of  the  extiaordinary  budget "  is  raised  by  loans 
or  from  special  funds.  In  reality  the  whole 
difference  between  recurring  and  exceptional 
expenditure  is  very  slight,  because  though  the 
special  occasion  calling  for  any  particular  ex- 
ceptional expenditure  does  not  recur  in  every 
year,  the  total  amount  even  of  this  class  of  ex- 
penditure does  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year. 

The  consolidated  debt  of  the  empire  is 
£94,000,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1894-1895  the  following 
expenses  of  the  Empire  have  been  voted  : — 

(The  statement  does  not  inolnde  the  expen- 
diture for  the  postal  service — which  is  deducted 
from  the  revenue  under  the  same  head — see 
p.  73 — nor  the  part  of  the  expenditure  for 
pensions  derived  from  the  income  of  the  In- 
valid Fund.) 
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Expenses,  Empire  of  Germany. 

Item  of  Expenditure. 

Recurring. 

Exceptional. 

Total. 

Ordinary 
Budget. 

Extra- 
ordinary 
Budget. 

Chancellor's  office  and 

Imperial     Diet     and 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Foreign  office     . 

644,000 

238,000 

782,000 

Home  Department 

1,360,000 

216,000 

1,036,000 

2,611,000 

Army     . 

24,001,000 

1,917,000 

4,636,000 

30,654,000 

Navy      .... 

2,635,000 

950,000 

212,000 

3,697,000 

Administration  of  Jus- 

tice    .... 

103,000 

60,000 

153,000 

Finance  Department    . 

254,000 

8,000 

262,000 

Railway  Department    . 

17,000 

630,000 

647,000 

Imperial  Debt  Service  . 

3,687,000 

3,687,000 

Audit  Department 

32  000 

3'2,oao 

Pensions,    etc.   (chiefly 

Military,  but  not  in- 

cluding pensions  de- 

rived from  Income  of 

Invalid  Fund)    . 

2,428,000 

2,428,000 

£34,861,000 

£3,378,000 

£6,614,000 

£44,763,000 

The  means  adopted  by  the  empire  to  raise 
this  amount  are  the  follomng  : — 

1.  Sevenue  arising  from  the  property  of  the 


(a)  The  empire  reserved  out  of  the  French 
war  indemnity  several  large  sums  which  produce 
interest.  If  necessary,  besides  the  interest,  the 
principal  itself  is  gradually  applied  to  certain 
objects  which  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
state.  The  largest  of  these  reserved  capitals 
is  the  ' '  Invalidenfond. "  At  its  foundation  it 
was  appropriated  only  to  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  the  invalids  and  the  widows  of  the 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  French  war.  After- 
wards some  further  payments  for  military 
pensions  were  assigned  to  it.  The  amount  of 
the  fund  originally  was  £28,050,000  ;  up  to 
30th  June  1891  (the  date  of  the  last  report 
published),  £4,900,000  of  this  capital,  had 
been  spent  besides  the  interest ;  the  amount 
remaining  was  therefore  £23,150,000. 

(6)  The  empire  is  the  proprietor  of  the  rail- 
ways in  Alsace-Lorraine  (Elsass-Lothringen)  ; 
their  original  purchase-money,  together  with  the 
sum  afterwards  spent  on  them,  was  upwards 
of  £25,000,000.  The  net  revenue  arising  to 
the  exchequer  is  estimated  for  1893-94  at 
£1,037,500,  and  nearly  as  high  for  1894-95. 

(c)  The  empire  takes  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  post  and  telegraphs  outside  of  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg,  which  for  1894-95  is  estimated 
at  £989,000. 

(d)  The  empire  owns  a  printing-office  which 
works  both  for  the  public  and  for  private 
customers  ;  the  net  revenue  is  estimated  at 
£58,600,  and  for  1894-95,  £68,300. 

2.  Customs.  The  whole  territory  of  Germany 
is  included  in  one  customs  -  frontier  with  the 
exception  of  some  inconsiderable  parts  of 
Baden,  Prussia,  and  Hamburg  ;  on  the  other 
hand  Luxemburg,  though  not  belonging  to  the 
confederation,  is  also  within  this  same  frontier. 


But  the  customs  revenue  does  not 
entirely  fall  to  the  empire.  Since 
1878,  according  to  the  Franken- 
stein-clause (so  called  after  the 
name  of  the  deputy  who  moved 
it  in  the  Reichstag),  the  em- 
pire only  takes  yearly  from  the 
customs  revenue,  together  with 
the  duty  on  home-grown  tobacco, 
£6,500,000,  the  whole  surplus 
being  distributed  among  the  in- 
dividual states.  The  total  cus- 
toms revenue  for  1893-94  is  es- 
timated at  £17,056,100,  and  for 
1894-95  at  £17,485,000. 
3.  Excise. 

{a)  The  salt  duty,  being  6 
marks  on  every  owt.  of  salt  pro- 
duced in  the  empire  and  destined 
for  human  consumption  within  the 
country,  brings  about  £2,137,000 
for  1894-95.  The  duty  on  foreign  salt  imported 
is  naturally  included  in  the  customs  revenue, 
and  is  between  £100,000  and  £150,000  ;  hence 
the  salt  duty  in  Germany  amounts  to  about 
lid.  per  head  of  the  population. 

(b)  The  sugar  duty  is  18s.  for  every  two  cwts. 
of  sugar  produced  and  consumed  within  the 
country,  the  sugar  reserved  for  export  remain- 
ing duty  free,  and  even  receiving  a  bounty. 
This  latter  is  now — for  raw  sugar  Is.  3d. 
for  every  two  cwts.,  for  candy  2s.,  for  other 
refined  sorts  Is.  8d.  These  bounties  and  the 
drawbacks  on  confectionery  exported  amount 
to  £525,000.  The  estimated  net  revenue  to 
the  empire  for  1894-95  after  deduction  of  this 
sum  is  £3,770,000. 

(c)  Tobacco,  if  grown  within  the  empire,  is 
taxed  at  £2  :  5s.  for  every  two  cwts.  of  dried 
produce ;  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  estimated  for 
1894-95  at  £554,000.  But  the  exohequer  of 
the  empire  does  not  receive  this  sum,  because 
the  internal  tax  on  tobacco,  as  far  as,  together 
with  the  surplus  of  the  customs  duties,  it  is 
above  £6,500,000  yearly,  is  distributed  among 
the  individual  states.  The  revenue  from  im- 
ported tobacco,  which  is  much  larger  than  that 
derived  from  home-grown  tobacco,  is  included 
in  the  customs  revenues.  It  was  in  1891-92 
more  than  £2,150,000.  Great  alterations  ia 
the  tobacco  duty  were  contemplated  (November 
1893)  ;  and  the  tax  on  the  raw  produce  of  the 
country  was  to  be  abolished,  the  customs  duty 
reduced,  and  the  product  ready  for  consumption 
taxed  at  the  manufacturer's,  but  this  scheme 
has  been  dropped  for  the  present. 

(d)  The  beer  duty  is  raised  as  a  federal  duty 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  empire  only  ;  whEst 
in  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Elsass- 
Lothringen  the  beer  taxes  are  a  revenue  of  the 
individual  state,  levied  according  to  its  separate 
legislation.  The  federal  duty  is  laid  on  the 
malt,  or  the  substitutes  for  malt,  when  brought 
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to  the  brewery  ;  it  is  4s.  for  two  owts.  on  all 
descriptions  of  grain,  and  for  substitutes  in 
proportion.  The  beer  coining  from  the  southern 
states  to  those  in  which  the  empire  receives  the 
tax  on  production  has  to  pay  an  import-duty  to 
the  empire.  The  beer  duty  and  this  internal 
import-duty  are  estimated,  in  the  revenue  of 
the  empire  for  1894-95,  at  £1,243,000. 

(e)  The  duty  on  spirits  has  been  levied  since 
1st  October  1887,  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire. It  consists  of  two  parts — of  a  tax  on  the 
production  of  spirits,  and  of  a  tax  on  consump- 
tion. For  the  purposes  of  the  tax  on  produc- 
tion three  classes  of  distilleries  are  distinguished : 
1st,  such  as  employ  grain  as  material,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  part  of  agriciQtural  under- 
takings (called  agricultural  distilleries)  ;  2nd, 
such  as  employ  sugar  or  sacchaiiferous  materials ; 
3rd,  such  as  employ  grain  but  are  not  altogether 
part  of  agricultural  undertakings  (called  in- 
dustrial distilleries).  The  tax  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  first  class  of  works  is  levied  on  the 
space  which  the  mash  fiHg  in  the  fermenting 
vats ;  it  is  Is.  4d.  for  every  hectoUter  of  the 
contents  of  the  tub.  In  the  second  class,  if 
sugar  or  similar  substances — e.g.  fruits — form 
the  materials,  the  substances  employed  are  to 
be  taxed  according  to  their  weight  and  kind. 
The  industrial  distilleries,  finally,  pay  an  addi- 
tion of  £1  per  hectoliter  on  the  tax  on  consump- 
tion. The  smaller  establishments  among  all 
the  classes  are  allowed  some  reduction  on  the 
normal  rate  of  the  duties.  The  amount  of  the 
duty  on  consumption  is  fixed  in  the  following 
manner.  For  a  quantity  of  4^  liter  per  head 
of  the  population  in  northern  Germany,  and  of 
3  liter  per  head  of  the  popidation  in  the  south, 
the  tax  on  consumption  is  6d.  the  liter  ;  for 
any  excess  in  the  consumption  of  the  country 
the  duty  is  8jd.  the  liter.  The  total  quantity 
allowed  to  be  produced  at  the  lower  rate  is 
allotted  to  the  individual  distilleries  according 
to  their  size. 

Of  these  different  duties  on  spirits  only  the 
tax  on  production  remains  to  the  empire.  The 
tax  on  consumption  and  the  tax  on  the  ready- 
made  produce  in  the  industrial  distilleries  are 
distributed  to  the  individual  states  according 
to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants.  For  1894- 
95  the  taxes  on  spirits  remaining  to  the  empire 
were  estimated  at  £899,000,  those  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  states  at  £5,005,000. 

4.  Stamp  duties. 

(a)  A  tax  on  bills  of  exchange  of  6d.  for 
every  £50  drawn ;  but  amounts  below  £50 
are  taxed  somewhat  lower.  The  revenue  is 
estimated  for  1894-95  at  £379,000. 

(5)  A  tax  on  playing-cards,  estimated  for 
1894-95  at  £62,800. 

(c)  Taxes  on — 1st,  the  issue  of  stock  exchange 
securities ;  2nd,  on  every  sale  of  such  securities. 
The  former  duty  is  estimated  for  1894-95  at 
£221,000,  the  latter  at  £652,000.    These  sums 


are  to  be  distributed  among  the  individual 
states.  An  act  passed  in  1894  imposes  a 
higher  ad  valorem  scale. 

(d)  A  tax  on  public  and  private  lotteries,  pro- 
ducing in  1894-95  £462,000.  This  tax  also 
does  not  accrue  to  the  empire,  but  is  divided 
among  the  states  according  to  their  population. 

(e)  A  statistical  duty  on  the  goods  exported 
and  imported,  levied  with  the  receipt  of  the 
declarations  relating  to  the  quantities,  the 
origin,  and  destination  of  the  goods.  It 
produces  for  1894-95  £34,000. 

5.  Share  of  profits  from  the  imperial  bank, 
and  tax  from  other  banks  of  issue,  amounting, 
according  to  the  estimate  for  1894-96,  to 
£362,000. 

6.  Contributi/ms  by  the  Individual  States. 
There  can  never  be  a  deficit  in  the  imperial 
budget  because  any  excess  of  expenditure  over  the 
imperial  taxes  is  covered  by  these  contributions 
which  are  called  matricular  contributions,  and 
are  distributed  among  the  states  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  populations,  additional  con- 
tributions being  imposed  on  those  states  which 
have  a  separate  postal  administration,  and  also 
on  those  in  which  no  federal  beer  duty  is  levied. 
The  total  amount  of  these  contributions,  as  fixed 
for  1894-1895,  is  £19,875,000,  but  this  sum  is 
of  course  subject  to  a  deduction  of  £17,772,000, 
being  the  amount  of  the  above-mentioned  duties 
and  taxes  collected  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  empire 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  states.  The 
matricular  contributions  form  an  element  of 
uncertainty  in  the  state  budgets,  and  a  bill  has 
in  consequence  been  brought  forward  by  the 
imperial  government  providing  that  the  amount 
of  matricular  contributions  shall  in  future  be 
at  least  £2,000,000  below  the  amount  of  taxes 
and  duties  coUeoted  for  the  individual  states, 
and  that  any  deficiency  thus  caused  must  be 
covered  by  imperial  taxation.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  proposal  will  be  carried  through. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1894-1895  the  following 
revenue  of  the  empire  has  been  voted  : — 

Revenue — Empire  of  Germany. 


Item  of  Revenue. 

Amount. 

Balance  from  last  year      .... 

Revenue  from  State  property  (not  includ- 
ing revenue  from  Invalid  Fund,  and 
deducting  extraordinary  expenses  in- 
curred in  respect  of  Postal  Department) 

Customs     ... 

Excise 

Stamps 

Revenue  from  Imperial  Bank,  etc.  . 

Sale  of  land 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 

Matricular  Contributions  .      £19,876,000 

Less  amounts  payable  to  indi- 
vidual States  .                        17,772,000 

£69,000 

2,207,000 

17,485,000 

13,612,000 

1,702,000 

362,000 

70,000 

629,000 

2,103,000 

Revenue  raised  by  loans  and  from  special 
funds 

33,239,000 
6,614,000 

£44,753,000 
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II.  The  expenditure  of  the  individual  states  for 
their  own  purposes  is  about  equal  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  empire  for  federal  purposes.  Thus  the 
Prussian  expenditure  for  1894-1895 — as  shown 
below  (after  deduction  of  the  amount  required 
for  the  service  of  the  public  debt  which  must 
be  set  off  against  the  revenue  from  state  property) 
amounted  to  about  £22,000,000  (  =  50  per 
cent  of  the  expenditure  of  the  empire),  the 
Prussian  population  representing  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population  of  Germany,  and 
similarly  Bavaria  (having  a  population  of  about 
11  per  cent,  of  the  whole  German  population) 
spends  a  yearly  sum  amounting  (after  deduction 
of  the  interest  on  the  railway  debt,  which  is 
about  equal  to  the  income  from  the  railways) 
to  £5,100,000  (  =  11|  per  cent  of  the  imperial 
expenditure). 

Prussian  Expenditure,  1894-95. 


Civil  List  Recurring  Expenditure    . 

£786,000 

Houses  of  Parliament        .... 

69,000 

Chief  Government  Department  and  Audit 

Department 

130,000 

Foreign  Affairs 

26,000 

Financial  Administration,  Inland  Rev- 

enue    Department,     and     Provincial 

Government 

3,509,000 

Public  Works,  etc.            .... 

1,034,000 

Trade    Department   (including   subven- 

tions to  technical  education  and  techni- 

cal industry) 

231,000 

Administration  of  Justice  (after  deduc- 

tion of  Court  fees) 

1,660,000 

Home     Department     (including     Local 

Government  Expenditure,  Prisons,  and 

Police)     ... 

2,099,000 

Agricultural  Department .... 

669,000 

Education :  (Elementary  and  Higher  as 

well  as  University)  and  Public  Worship 

6,138,000 

Pensions  and  IMiscellaneous 

3,841,000 

Service  of  Public  Debt 

14,101,000 

Exceptional  Expenditure .... 

2,893,000 

36,076,000 

Contribution  to  Empire    .... 

12,399,000 

£48,475,000 

Prussian  Revenue,  1894-95. 


Government  Lands  and  Forests 

„  Mines  and  Smelting  Works 

,,  Railways 

,,  Lottery. 

Bank  (Seehandlung)     . 


Taxes — 
Direct 
Indirect 


£8,827,000 
1,982,000 


Miscellaneous  Revenue  (including  Return 

of  Taxes  collected  by  Empire) 
To  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  a  Loan  . 


£2,636,000 
814,000 

18,372,000 
488,000 
94,000 


22,404,000 

10,809,000 

11,762,000 
8,510,000 


£48,475,000 


The  indirect  taxes  in  the  German  states 
which  do  not  levy  a  state  duty  on  beer  are  of 
no  great  importance.  A  wine  duty  exists  in 
some  of  the  southern  states,  and  in  Saxony  and 
Baden  a  duty  on  meat.  As  to  the  direct  taxes 
they  are  of  two  kinds  :  taxes  on  property  or 
income  levied  at  the  source  (objective  taxes), 
and  personal  income-tax.  In  the  southern 
states,  especially  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg, 


objective  taxation  prevails,  whilst  in  the  north- 
ern states,  as  Prussia,  Saxony,  the  personal  in- 
come tax  is  of  greater  importance.  Baden  and 
Hesse  are  between  these  extremes. 

A  complete  system  of  objective  taxes  com- 
prises :  (1)  a  land  tax  ;  (2)  a  house  tax  ;  (3)  a 
tax  on  trades  ;  (4)  a  tax  on  income  from  stocks 
and  shares ;  (5)  a  tax  on  wages  and  salaries. 
All  these  five  taxes  are  to  be  found  in  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemberg  ;  the  tax  on  wages  and  salaries 
is  not  levied  in  Baden  and  Hesse  ;  while  Saxony 
has  only  a  so-called  land  tax  ;  Prussia  has  the 
three  first  named  objective  taxes,  but  they  have 
been  repealed  as  from  the  1st  April  1895.  In 
Bavaria,  of  the  direct  taxes  for  1892  or  1893, 
the  land  tax  is  estimated  as  £575,000,  the 
house  tax  £262, 500,  the  tax  on  trades  £325, 000, 
the  tax  on  loans  £208,330,  that  on  wages  and 
salaries  £100,000.  In  Prussia  up  to  this  date 
the  land  tax  produces  about  £2,000,000,  the 
house  tax  £1,825,000,  the  tax  on  trades 
£1,125,000. 

The  income-tax  in  Prussia  has  lately  been 
rearranged  by  the  law  of  24th  June  1891. 
Incomes  under  £45  are  free.  The  rate  on 
small  incomes  is  below  1  per  cent  ;  for  incomes 
of  £150,  2  per  cent ;  for  incomes  of  £400,  about 
3  per  cent ;  and  incomes  of  £5000  and  above 
pay  4  per  cent.  The  produce  of  the  tax  is 
about  £6,250,000.  In  Saxony  £15  is  the 
limit  of  exemption  and  the  rate  does  not  rise 
higher  than  3  per  cent.  The  produce  of  the 
tax  for  1893  is  estimated  at  £962,500.  In 
Baden  the  income-tax  has  been  during  recent 
years  2  per  cent  on  the  estimated  income.  But 
an  abatement  is  allowed  for  smaller  incomes, 
only  those  of  £1500  and  upwards  paying  the 
full  tax.  The  produce  of  the  tax  thus  assessed 
was  about  £200,000.  In  1894  the  percentage 
to  be  levied  from  the  higher  incomes  has  been 
increased. 

A  new  personal  tax,  viz.  a,  tax  of  ^th  per 
cent  of  the  capital  value  of  each  taxpayer's  real 
and  personal  property  has  been  introduced  in 
Prussia  as  from  the  1st  April  1895  ;  its  pro- 
duce is  estimated  at  £1,750,000.  Persons  of 
small  means  are  exempt,  and  real  property 
situate  outside  of  Prussia  is  not  included  in  the 
assessment. 

III.  Of  great  importance  also  is  the  local  fin- 
ance. In  Prussia  the  parish  rates  in  1884  were 
£8,600,000,  and  the  district  rates  £1,150,000. 
Among  the  expenses  of  the  parishes  the  most 
considerable  are  those  for  the  poor,  for  the 
roads  and  for  education.  In  Prussia,  1883-84, 
out  of  a  total  of  £18,550,000  the  expenditure 
on  roads  was  £2,500,000  (13  per  cent),  for  the 
poor  £2,450,000  (13  per  cent),  for  education 
£4,250,000  (23  per  cent).  Part  of  these  ex- 
penses is  covered  by  revenue  from  property  and 
by  profitable  undertakings,  as  gas  and  water 
works.  In  Baden  the  net  value  of  the  property 
of  the  parishes  was  estimated,  1  st  January  1887, 
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£15,500,000.  In  Prussia  in  the  rural  dis- 
cts  tlie  parishes  cover  20  per  cent  of  their 
penses  in  this  way,  in  the  towns  11-6  per 
it.  The  taxation  is  chiefly  a  direct  one, 
isisting  of  an  addition  to  the  taxes  assessed 
d  levied  by  the  state  for  its  purposes.  In 
3  towns  of  the  southern  states  indirect  taxes 
some  importance  exist,  such  as  additions  to 
3  state  taxes  on  consumption — the  wine,  beer, 
!at  duties — and  an  octroi  duty  on  various 
lessaries  and  conveniences  brought  to  the 
vn — coal,  flour,  meat,  fish,  etc.  In  Bavaria, 
78,  the  direct  local  taxes  were  £850,000, 
s  indirect  taxes  in  the  twelve  largest  towns 
50,000.  In  Baden,  1888,  the  direct  taxes 
the  communes  not  considered  as  towns  were 
66,666,  those  of  the  towns  nearly  £175,000, 
;ether  £637,500,  the  indirect  taxes  in  the 
vns  only  £450,000  to  £500,000.  In  Prussia 
;  towns  raised  in  1883-84  local  taxes  per 
id  of  the  population  12s.  4d.,  the  rural  dis- 
ets  5s.  lOd. ;  in  Baden  the  towns,  16s.  9d., 
s  rural  districts,  7s.  In  Baden  in  1889  the 
■cot  local  taxes  add  on  average  50  per  cent 

the  corresponding  state  taxes. 
In  Prussia  the  system  now  existing  will  be 
ered  from  1895.     The  land-tax,  house-tax, 
i  tax  on  trades  will  be  handed  over  entirely 

the  parishes,  the  state  reserving  to  itself 
t  of  the  existing  direct  taxes  only  the  income- 
c  and  the  new  property  tax,  the  income-tax 
naining  still  further  subject  to  additions  for 
5  local  purposes. 

"Gustav  Cohn,  System  der  Mnanzmssenschaft, 
ittgart,  1889,  bk.  iii.  pp.  532-669.— Schiinberg, 
iTidbuch  der politischen  Oekonomief  vol.  iii.,  Tti- 
igen,  1891. — Laband,  Staatsreckt  des  deutschen 
MAs.Preibui^,  1888-91,  vol.  i.  379  seq.,ii.  42  seq., 
9-1037.  — G.  Meyer,  Lehrbuch  des  dewtschen 
latsrechts,  Leipzig,  1885,  p.  616-632 — v.  Mayr, 
;.  "  Beichsfinanzen "  in  Handworterbuch  der 
latsnmssenschaften,  vol.  v.,  Jena,  1893,  pp.  384- 
B. — Eonne,  Staatsreckt  der  preussischen  Mon- 
•Me,  vol.  i.,  Leipzig,  1881,  p.  590  seq. ;  iv.,  Leip- 
,  1884,  p.  737  seq. — Stockar  von  Neufom, 
'/ndbuch  der  gesammteii  Finanzverwaltung  im 
mgreich  Bayern,  3rd  ed.  by  T.  Hock,  3  vols., 
mberg,  1881-1885. — Riecke,  Der  wiu'ttemberg- 
tie  Staatshaushalt,  in  Jah/rbuchfur  Gesetzgebunq, 
rwaltung  und  VolTesvyirthschaft,  vol.  vii.,  Leipzig, 
33,  p.  193-230.— Philippovicli,  Der  ladische 
•tanzhausfudt  in  den  Jahren  1868-1889,  Frei- 
•g,  1889. — Zeller,  ITandbuchder  Verfassung und 
rwoMungiTih  GrossherzogthwmMessen,  Darmstadt, 
35-86,  i.  78-118,  ii.  343-422.— Lobe,  Der  Staats- 
ishalt  des  Konigreichs  Sacfisen,  Leipzig,  1889. — 
eberg,  art.  Gemeindefinanzen  in  Handw&rterbuch 

Staatswissenschaften,  vol.  iii.,  Jena,  1892,  pp. 
)-785. — Sobanz,  Finanz-Archiv,  Stuttgart, 
learing  since  1884.]  E.  L. 

The  Netherlands.      (Amounts  converted 

12  guilders  =  £1.)  The  finances  of  the 
therlands  are  in  a  sound  condition.  "Whilst 
ty-five  years  ago,  in  1850,  with  a  popula- 
1  of  barely  3,000,000  and  a  budget  of  about 


£6,000,000  sterling,  the  capital  of  the  national 
debt  amounted  to  over  £100,000,000  sterling 
with  an  annual  interest- charge  of  £3,000,000  ; 
nowadays,  with  a  population  of  about  4, 700, 000 
and  a  budget  of  almost  double  the  amount  of 
1850,  the  capital  of  the  national  debt  is  only 
£92,000,000  with  about  £2,700,000  annual 
interest -charge.  The  exact  figures  of  the 
national  debt  are — 

Nominal  Capital.        Annual  Interest. 
1850  £102,637,700  £3,020,155 

1893  £92,267,000  £2,683,600 

Prom  1850  until  1892  inclusive,  a  total 
amount  of  £23,905,585  has  been  expended  on 
amortisation  of  debt.  In  the  latter  years, 
however,  the  debt  has  increased  again,  namely 
by  a  total  amount  of  £16,145,600.  But 
against  this  increase  of  debt  stands  expenditure 
on  remunerative  public  works  for  an  amount 
vastly  superior.  Between  1860-1892  the  ex- 
penditure for  building  railroads  alone  amounted 
to  £25,278,750. 

Again,  whilst  formerly  the  East  India 
colony,  namely  Java,  contributed  a  rather  im- 
portant amount  to  the  revenue  of  the  Nether- 
lands, since  1877  this  contribution  has  ceased 
entirely.  From  1850-1877  these  contributions 
amounted  in  all  to  £48,975,600.  It  was,  in 
fact,  these  contributions  which,  from  1850  until 
the  middle  of  1870,  enabled  the  government  to 
amortise  the  debt  for  such  an  important  amount 
(it  may  be  useful  to  add  that  for  a  large  amount 
the  debt  had  been  contracted  previously  in 
behalf  of  the  colonies  also)  devoting  at  the  same 
time  very  large  sums  to  public  works. 

At  fiirst,  when  these  colonial  contributions  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Netherlands  had  to  be  given 
up  this  caused  some  embarrassment,  the  more 
so  as  about  the  same  time  there  was  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  expenditure  principally  for 
public  schools.  The  consequence  was  that  for 
some  years  after  1880  the  expenditiure  was  not 
entirely  covered  by  the  revenue.  But  within  a 
few  years,  by  raising  new  taxes  and  other 
measures,  the  situation  was  modified  and  there 
was  an  end  to  the  deficits.  The  cessation 
of  the  colonial  contribution  arose  partly  from 
the  increase  of  expenditure  in  Java  to  which 
the  war  with  Atchin  contributed,  but  most  of 
all  from  a  change  in  the  colonial  policy  of 
the  government,  the  colonies  being  nowadays 
governed  only  for  their  own  benefit,  no  tribute 
whatever  being  exacted  from  them  on  behalf  of 
the  Netherlands  ;  more  than  this,  the  expendi- 
ture made  by  the  Netherlands  indirectly  on 
behalf  of  the  colonies  (part  of  the  home-charges) 
is  not  even  repaid  from  the  revenue  of  the 
colonies. 

The  fiscal  system,  however,  had  for  many 
years  been  in  serious  want  of  some  reform. 
This  was  not  undertaken  until  quite  recently, 
namely  under  the  last  government — finance- 
minister  M.  Pierson — which  came  into  power 
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in  1891,  but  the  government  having  again 
been  turned  out  of  power  early  in  1894,  this 
reform  was  interrupted.  Unfortunately  the 
financial  result  of  the  property  tax,  levied  since 
May  1893,  has  been  somewhat  disappointing. 
It  was  expected  to  bring  in  £716,666,  but  the 
proceeds  were  not  higher  than  £566,666  the 
first  year. 

The  revenue   for   1894  is  derived  from  the 
following  sources  : — 

Land  tax     .         .         .  £981,450 

Personal  tax         .         .  967,583 

Droit   de    patente    (till   1st 

May  1894)       .         .  121,333 

Tax  on  incomes  not  arising 
from  property  (after  1st 
May  1894)       . 

Property  tax 

Excise 

Registration  duties 

Succession  duties 

Stamps,  etc. 

Import  duties 


Direct 
taxes  - 


Indirect 

taxes 


Domains 
Post  and  telegraphs 
Railways    . 
Other  items 


255,583 
566,666 
3,495,833 
370,833 
966,000 
302,916 
480,104 
194,583 
744,416 
329,166 
912,176 


Total  £10,688,642 

The  land  tax  is  levied  on  the  ratable  yearly 
value  of  land  and  houses  ;  the  state  levies  6  per 
cent  on  the  net  rateable  rent  from  land  not 
built  upon,  and  5 '2  per  cent  on  the  gross 
rateable  rent  from  houses. 

The  personal  tax,  a  tax  on  expenditure,  is 
calculated  principally  on  the  letting  value  of  the 
dwelling  occupied,  the  value  of  the  furniture, 
and  the  number  of  servants.  There  is  a 
universal  agreement  that  this  tax  needs  re- 
vision. 

Real  property,  besides  being  subject  to  the 
land  tax,  is  also  subject  to  the  property  tax. 
The  object  of  this  tax  is  to  levy  a  percentage  on 
the  income  from  property,  but  the  percentage  is 
computed  not  on  the  income  itself,  but  on  the 
capital  value  of  the  property.  The  tax  is 
slightly  progressive.  For  every  1000  guilders 
(£83  :  6  :  8)  above  10,000  (£833  :  6  :  8)  the  tax 
is  1-25  guilders,  but  if  the  property  amounts  to 
more  than  200,000  guilders,  (£16,666  :  13  :  4) 
2  guilders  per  1000  are  paid  on  the  surplus. 

On  1st  May  1894  the  droit  de  patente,  or 
tax  on  occupations,  was  replaced  by  a  tax 
on  business  profits,  and  on  all  incomes  from 
labour,  assessed  in  such  a  manner  that,  in 
coimectiou  with  the  property  tax,  it  wiU  have 
the  effect  of  a  general  income  tax.  This  tax 
also  is  slightly  progressive ;  for  the  incomes 
below  8200  guilders  per  armum,  it  is  2  per  cent, 
for  higher  amounts  3  -20  per  cent  on  the  surplus 
is  added.  The  property  tax  being  levied  at 
the  rate  of  Ijf  and  2  per  mOle  on  the  capital,  the 
tax  on  business  profits  is  36  per  cent  less  than 
the  tax  on  incomes  derived  from  property  only 


— on  the  hypothesis  adopted  by  the  government 
that  the  income  from  property  averages  4 
per  cent.  Property  up  to  13,000  guilders 
(£1083  :  6  :  8)  is  free  from  property  tax,  and 
income  up  to  660  guilders  (£54  :  3  :  4)  from 
the  tax  on  profits  and  wages. 

The  succession  duties  are  not  progressive ; 
they  differ  according  to  the  degree  of  relationship 
between  the  deceased  and  his  successors.  From 
parents  to  children  the  duty  is  1  '38  per  cent ; 
husband  and  wife  pay  the  same  amount,  if  they 
inherit  one  from  the  other,  when  there  are 
descendants  from  their  union  ;  if  parents 
inherit  from  their  children,  the  duty  is  4 '14 
per  cent ;  between  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
between  husband  and  vrife,  if  there  are  no 
descendants,  it  is  5 -52  per  cent ;  between  uncle 
and  niece,  or  inversely,  8 '28  per  cent;  and 
between  all  others  13 '8  per  cent.  In  so  far  as 
the  property  inherited  consists  of  stock,  bonds, 
stock-exchange  securities  and  other  interest- 
bearing  securities,  there  is  levied,  besides  the 
succession  duties  referred  to,  a  special  succession 
duty,  varying  from  0'346  to  2-76  per  cent. 
The  total  amount  of  the  succession  duties  rises 
in  this  way  from  1'725  per  cent  in  the  first 
degree  of  relationship,  to  16 '56  per  cent  from 
distant  relatives  or  strangers. 

The  excise  on  spirits  is  high,  £5  :  5s.  on  every 
hectoliter  (22  gallons) ;  from  spirits  alone  a 
revenue  of  £2,166,000  annually  is  raised.  The 
fiscal  law  concerning  the  sugar  duties  gives  a 
bounty  to  the  prodiicers. 

The  Netherlands  are  a  free-trade  country, 
food  and  raw  produce  enter  without  duty, 
manufactured  goods  generally  pay  5  per  cent 
of  the  declared  value.  Measures  are  under 
consideration  for  securing  that  the  proper  per- 
centage is  reaUy  paid. 

The  railroads  are  leased  to  private  companies ; 
the  rents  which  they  pay  form  the  greater 
portion  of  the  receipts  under  this  head.  The 
miscellaneous  receipts  include  various  payments 
to  the  treasury  which  are  distributed  over  the 
several  departments :  repayments,  reimburse- 
ments, legal  fees,  etc.  ;  and  also  (a)  £62,600 
payment  by  the  Netherlands  Bank  for  the 
right  of  issue  of  banknotes,  which  payment 
depends  from  the  amount  of  the  bank's  profits 
of  the  year;  (6)  £154,500  reimbursement  by 
the  colonial  treasury  for  interest  on  debt— 
£3,806,250— contracted  in  1883  by  the  home 
government  on  behalf  of  the  East  Indian 
colonies. 

The  expenditure  for  1894  is  divided  as  in  the 
following  table : — 


Civil  list 
Parliament    . 
Foreign  affairs 
Justice . 
Home  Office  . 

. 

£67,000 

55,625 

66,410 

452,681 

.       1,069,717 

Carry  forward 

.    £1,710,433 
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Brought  forward        .  £1,710,433 

Marine.          ...                   .  1,301,761 

National  debt                  .                  .  2,910,719 

Finances        .         .                            .  1,595,904 

War 1,856,560 

"Waterstaat,"  commerce  and  industry   1,837,337 

Colonies 113,434 

Unforeseen    .                  ...  4,166 


Total  .  £11,330,314 
The  item  finances  includes :  (a)  £714,288 
payment  by  the  government  treasury  to  the 
municipal  governments  on  account  of  the 
personal  tax  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  that 
■(vas  made  in  1865  "when  the  municipal  excise- 
taxes  were  aboUshed  ;  (6)  £164,280  payments 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Reformed,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  churches  by  the  state  ;  (c)  £125,671 
pensions ;  and  farther,  the  expenditure  of 
collecting  revenue  and  the  general  expenditure 
of  the  department  of  the  treasury  and  also  of 
administration  of  debt. 

The  item  Waterstaat  includes  the  expendi- 
ture for  post  and  telegraphs,  amounting  to 
£710,000  ;  and  the  expenditure  on  embank- 
ments and  other  defence  against  the  sea's 
encroachments,  on  canals  and  rivers,  and  also 
almost  annually  a  certain  amoimt  of  expendi- 
ture for  remunerative  public  works. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  of  the 
expenditure  for  1894  is 

£11,330,314 
Against  total  revenue     10,688, 642 


Leaving  a  deficit  of  £641,672 

But  the  expenditure  includes  this  year  dis- 
bursements for  remunerative  public  works  for 
a  total  amount  of  £221,750,  and  besides  it  is 
calculated  that  the  credits  opened  in  the  budget 
for  general  expenditure  exceed  regularly  the 
real  expenditure  for  an  amoimt  of,  at  least, 
£250,000.  Deducting  these  two  items,  the 
deficit  is  reduced  to  about  £180,000.  This 
deficit  is  the  consequence  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  property  tax  not  having  been  as  high  as 
it  was  expected  they  would  be.  Towards 
meeting  this  the  finance-minister  ia  the  late 
government  proposed  some  modifications  in  the 
mode  of  levying  the  import-duties,  which  are 
said  to  produce  at  least  £150,000  less  than 
ought  to  be  the  ease  in.  consequence  of  frauds 
in  the  declaration  of  values. 

The  provinces  and  the  communeshave separate 
financial  arrangements.  The  expenditure  of  the 
provinces  was  in  1891  £373,908,  and  that  of 
aU  the  communes  £5,948,833  for  the  same 
year.  For  the  greater  part  this  expenditure 
is  covered  by  taxation  ;  the  payment  of  the 
treasury  to  the  communes  on  account  of  the 
personal  tax,  additional  cents  on  the  state 
taxes,  and  other  taxes.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as 
the  expenditure  relates  to  permanent  improve- 
ments of  public  works  and  the  buiLding  of 
public  schools  that  it  is  covered  by  loans. 


The  budget  of  the  East  Indian  colonies  shows 
for  1894  a  total  expenditure  of  £11,591,600 
against  an  income  of  £10,427,630,  but  the 
expenditure  includes  an  item  of  £1,115,750 
for  remxmerative  public  works. 

[Annual  Reports  on  Dutch  finance  in  CoTisular 
Series. — Fiscal  reform  in  Holland,  in  the  Economic 
Journal,  1893  ;  Bescheiden  hetreffende  de  gdd- 
middelen.  — G.  M.  Boissevain,  Die  neueste  Steuer- 
reform  in  den  Niederlander  im  Anschluss  an  die 
Finanzgeschiehte  des  Landes  seit  der  Ver/assungs- 
reeision  im  Jahre  18^8,  Aus  den  "Finanzarchiv," 
herausg.  von  G.  Schanz.]  H.  B.  u. 

The  United  States.  Natioitai  Fikakce. 
(The  S  converted  as  5=£1  in  this  statement.) 

I.  Revenue — (a)  Import  Duties. — The  main 
source  of  national  revenue  has  always  been  from 
the  customs.  The  first  tariff  of  import  duties 
was  enacted  immediately  after  the  formation  of 
the  government  under  the  present  constitution 
in  1789.  At  first  chiefly  a  revenue  measure, 
with  increasing  rates  to  yield  larger  revenues, 
the  tariff  gradnally  became  a  system  of  avowed 
protection  to  American  industry.  The  rates 
varied  with  the  successive  domination  of  politi- 
cal parties,  but  the  yield  increased  steadily 
from  decade  to  decade.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  the  rates  were  largely  aug- 
mented, the  largest  revenue  under  the  war 
rates  being  §216,000,000  (£43,^00,000)  in 
1872.  The  crisis  of  1873  reduced  the  revenue 
t»  8130,000,000  {£$6,000,000)  in  1877,  and 
it  was  not  until  1882  that  the  preceding 
greatest  yield  was  reached  and  even  slightly 
exceeded.  Since  the  civil  war  there  have  been 
several  changes,  generally  in  the  direction  of 
higher  protective  duties,  which  diminished  the 
revenue  for  several  years  at  a  time.  The  tariff 
of  1883  reduced  the  revenue  from  §220,000,000 
(£44,000,000)  in  1882  to  §181,000,000 
(£36,200,000)  in  1885  ;  the  tariff  of  1890 
reduced  the  revenue  from  §230,000,000 
(£46,000,000)  in  1890  to  §177,000,000 
(£35,400,000)  in  1892. 

Almost  1500  separate  classes  of  dutiable 
articles  figure  in  the  tariffs  of  1883  and  1890. 
Tea,  coffee,  and  since  1890,  sugar,  are  not  taxed. 
The  duties  are  levied  almost  exclusively  on  raw 
materials  and  on  products  which  are  also  grown 
or  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The 
sugar  planters  were  recompensed  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  duty  on  sugar  in  the  law  of  1890 
by  the  grant  of  a  bounty.  The  recent  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  Republican  party  will 
bring  with  it  a  recasting  of  the  protective 
system  in  the  direction  of  a  revenue  tariff. 
The  chief  non-dutiable  imports  in  1891  were 

as  follows  : — 

Millions  of 
Dollars. 
Coffee  ...         96  £19,200,000 

Hides  and  Skins  .         30  6,000,000 

Chemicals  and  Drugs   .         32  6,400,000 

Raw  silk     ...         18  3,600,000 
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Millions  of 

Dollars. 

Tea  ...         14  £2,800,000 

Fruits         ...         10  2,000,000 

Sugar  ...         97  19,400,000 

(Duty  taken  off  during  year) 

The  duties  collected  on  the  chief  articles  were  : — 


Millions  of 

Dollars 

Raw  Wool        ...            7 

£1,400,000 

Wool  manufactures           .         35 

7,000,000 

Silk  manufactures    .         .         19 

3,800,000 

Iron   and  Steel  manufac- 

tures           .         .         .         18 

3,600,000 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco 

manufactures       .         .         16 

3,200,000 

Cotton  manufactures         ,         15 

3,000,000 

Flax,    Hemp    and      Jute 

manufactures        .         .         10 

2,000,000 

Liquors            ...            9 

1,800,000 

(b)  Internal  Revenue.  —  The  present  sys- 
tem of  so-called  internal  revenue  taxes  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  civil  war.  They  were  tried 
for  a  few  years  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
18  th  century,  and  again  during  the  war  with 
England  of  1812.  Of  the  comprehensive 
system  of  taxation  adopted  during  the  civil 
war  most  of  the  burdensome  taxes  were  repealed 
before  1872,  and  many  of  the  others  were  re- 
duced or  repealed  in  1883  and  1890.  The 
only  taxes  now  left  are  those  on  distilled  and 
fermented  lii^uors,  on  tobacco  and  tobacco 
manufactures,  and  on  bank  circulation.  The 
tax  on  national  banks  is  not  technically  in- 
cluded in  the  so-called  internal  revenue.  In 
addition  to  these  taxes  the  law  of  1886  imposed 
a  tax  of  2  cents  (Id.)  a  pound  on  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  together  with 
so-called  "special  taxes  "  of  from  $48  {£9 :  15s.) 
to  $600  {£120)  a  year  on  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  oleomargarine.  The  law  of  1890 
imposed  a  prohibitory  tax  of  $10  {£2)  a  pound 
on  all  opium  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

The  maximum  yield  of  the  internal  revenue, 
when  it  included  an  immense  complex  of  all 
imaginable  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  was  in 
1866,  $309,000,000  (£61,800,000).  The  re- 
ductions of  1872  and  prior  to  that  year  de- 
creased the  revenue  in  1874  to  $102,000,000 
(£20,400,000).  The  reductions  of  1883 
diminished  the  revenue  from  $146,000,000 
(£29,200,000)  in  1882  to  $112,000,000 
(£22,4-00,000)  in  1885  ;  notwithstanding  the 
reductions  of  1890  the  revenue  increased 
from  $140,000,000  in  1890  to  $154,000,000 
(£30,800,000)  in  1892. 

The  income  from  internal  revenue  during 
1892  was  as  follows  : — 

DistlUed  spirits  .  $91,309,983    £18,261,996 

Fermented  liquors  .  30,037,452  6,007,490 
Manufacturedtobacco  31,000,493  6,200,098 
Oleomargarine  .       1,266,326  253,265 

Miscellaneous  .  243,288  48,657 

The  cost  of  collection  was  2 '8  per  cent. 


(c)  Other  Sowrces  of  Revenue.  — The  custoi 
and  internal  revenue  form  the  great  bu 
of  the  entire  receipts  of  the  national  govei 
ment,  amounting  in  1892  to  $331,000,0 
(£66,200,000)  put  of  $425,000,0' 
(£85,000,000).  The  proportion  is  even  larj 
than  it  appears,  because  the  postal  servic 
which  is  almost  self  sustaining,  is  counted  > 
both  sides  of  the  balance  sheet,  the  receij 
and  expenditures  for  the  post  office  bei 
$71,000,000  (£14,200,000,).  The  poUcy  of  t 
national  government  is  to  reduce  postal  rat 
rather  than  to  make  profits.  In  1892  t 
deficiency  in  postal  revenues  was  $4,000,01 
(£800,000).  Moreover,  the  budget  of  t 
district  of  Columbia,  in  which  the  city 
Washington  lies,  is  included  in  the  fedei 
budget.  The  receipts  from  this  alone  in  18! 
amounted  to  almost  $3,000,000  (£600,000). 

The  remaining  $20,000,000  (£4,000,000) 
revenue  were  derived  from  sales  of  public  land 
fees,  profits  of  coinage,  sinking  fund  for  Paci 
railways,  tax  on  national  banis,  and  a  numl 
of  minor  miscellaneous  sources.  The  profits  ( 
coinage  were  very  much  swollen  between  181 
and  1891,  owing  to  the  difference  between  tl 
market  price  and  the  mint  price  of  the  sflv 
dollars  issued  under  the  Bland  bill,  amountii 
in  some  years  to  25  to  30  per  cent  of  tl 
entire  amount  coined.  Under  the  Bland  b: 
378,166,793  silver  dollars  were  coined  betwei 
1878  and  1891,  on  which  the  seignorage, 
profit,  to  the  government  was  $71,952,3! 
(£14,390,478).  This  was  one  cause  of  tl 
large  surplus  in  the  treasury.  During  tl 
sixties  the  government  loaned  the  Centi 
and  Union  Pacific  Railway  Companies  abo 
$64,000,000  (£12,800,000).  The  law  of  181 
provided  for  a  sinking  fund  and  gradual  repa 
ment  of  the  debt.  During  1892  the  revenu 
from  this  source  were  about  two  and  thr 
quarter  millions  of  dollars  (£550,000).  T 
tax  on  national  hanks — ^  of  1  per  cent  on  t 
circulation — is  aU  that  remains  of  the  comp] 
hensive  system  .  of  bank  taxation  during  t 
civil  war.  The  immigrant  fund  is  compos 
of  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  on  each  immigrant,  sir 
1882  ;  and  the  tax  on  sealskins  is  paid  by  t 
corporation  to  which  the  Alaska  seal  fisher 
are  farmed  out. 

II.  ExPENDiTUEE. — The  striking  featm 
in  the  national  expenditure  during  reoe 
years  have  been  the  increased  outlay  for  na: 
construction,  the  immense  growth  of  the  pe 
sion  list,  and  the  decrease  of  the  inter( 
charge  for  the  public  debt.  From  the  end 
the  civil  war  to  1880  the  amount  of  peiisu 
to  the  survivors  of  the  civil  war  or  th 
families  varied  annually  from  twenty  to  thirl 
five  millions  of  dollars  (£4,000,000 
£7,000,000).  In  1880  the  classes  were  ( 
larged  and  the  pensions  jumped  to  |56, 000, 0( 
(£11,200,000).     For  the  next  eight  years  tl 
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varied  from  fifty  to  seventy  millions  of  dollars, 
{£10,000,000  to  £14,000,000). 

In  1889  the  old  law  was  more  liberally 
construed,  and  in  1890  a  new  "dependent 
pension  "  law  was  enacted.  As  a  conseqnence 
the  pensions  grew  enormously,  to  088,000,000 
{£17,600,000)    in    1889,     to    §107,000,000 


{£21,400,000)  in  1890,  to  Sl24,000,000 
{£24,800,000)  in  1891,  and  to  8135,000,000 
{£27,000,000)  in  1892.  For  1893  they  are 
estimated  at  §158,000,000  {£31,600,000), 
and  for  1894  at  8166,000,000  {£33,200,000), 
unless,  as  is  probable,  the  new  Democratic 
administration  will  reform  both  the  law  and 


IlETE:;sirE  FOB  1892. 


From  customs 

From  internal  revenue 

From  profits  on  coinage,  bullion  deposits,  and  assays    . 
From  sales  of  public  lands        .... 
From  fees — consular,  letters  patent,  and  land 
From  sinking-fund  for  Pacific  railways 

From  tax  on  national  banks 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 
From  repayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  railways 

From  sales  of  Indian  lands 

From  Soldiers'  Home,  permanent  fund 

From  tax  on  sealskins  

From  immigrant  fond        ...  ... 

From  sales  of  Government  property 

From  deposits  for  surveying  public  lands 

From  sales  of  ordnance  material 

From  sales  of  condemned  naval  vessels   .        .  .        . 

From  sale  of  old  custom-house,  Milwaiifcee,  Wis.    . 

From  sale  of  land,  Brooklyn  navy-yard 

From  Smithsonian  fund 

From  navy  pension  and  navy  hospital  funds,  &c. 
From  depredations  on  public  lands  . 

From  the  District  of  Columbia 

From  proceeds  District  of  Columbia  ten-year  funding  bonds 

From  miscellaneous  sources 

From  postEil  service  ,  


Total  receipts 


86,490,593 

30,794,214 

404,102 

662,375 

62i,0S8 

3(io,754 

252,268 

181,849 

192,488 

169,563 

38,877 

9,350 

68,026 

47,299 

29,994 

20,249 

6,370 

12,800 

118,772 

40,000 

223,631 

12,325 

693,409 

482,549 

156,612 

14,186,095 


4-25,868,260.22       85,173,662 


177,452,964.15 

153,971,072.57 

2,020,512.39 

3,261,875.58 

3,130,437.06 

1,828,771.46 

1,261,338.11 

909,249.66 

662,437.67 

847,813.23 

194,385.45 

46,749.23 

330,128,65 

236,498.38 

149,966.21 

101,242.36 

31,854.12 

64,000.00 

593,860.33 

200,000.00 

1,118,155.25 

61,623.85 

2,967,044.71 

2,412,744.00 

783,059.53 

70,930,475.98 


The  expenditure  for  1892  was — 

For  the  civil  establishment,  including  foreign  intercourse,  public  buildings,  collect- 
ing the  revenues,  deficiency  in  postal  revenues,  rebate  of  tax  on  tobacco, 
refund  of  direct  taxes,  French  spoliation  claims,  district  of  Columbia,  and 
other  miscellaneous  expenses 

For  the  military  establishment,  including  rivers  and  harbours,  forts,  arsenals,  and 
sea-coast  defences       .  

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  construction  of  new  vessels,  machinery, 
armament,  equipment,  and  improvement  at  na-^'y-yaids 

For  Indian  service 

For  pensions 


99,841,988.61 


19,968,397 


46,895,456.30         9,379,091 


For  interest  on  the  public  debt 
For  postal  service 

Total  expenditure 

Leaving  a  surplus  of  . 

the  execution  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  interest  charge  on  the  public  debt  has 
diminished  in  almost  the  same  proportion  that 
the  pension  outlay  has  increased.  The  iaterest 
charge  in  1867was  %UZ,1%l,5'i2{£28,756,318; 
in  1892  §23,378,116  {£4,675,623).  The 
burdens  resulting  from  the  civil  war  have  thus 
remained  about  unchanged. 

A  new  source  of  expenditure,  due  to  the  law 
of  1890,  is  the  sii^ar  iounty,  paid  as  a  com- 
pensation to  the  planters  for  the  removal  of 
the  import  duty  on  sugar.  In  1892  the  bounty 
amounted  to  §7,342,077  {£1,468,415). 

The  exact  figures  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year,  1892,  are  herewith 
appended. 

III.  The  Debt.  —  The  funded  debt  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  consisted  of  §1,258,000 
{£251,600),  6  per  cent  bonds  issued  to  aid  the 


6,834,827 
2,230,116 

26,916,610 
4,675,623 

14,186,096 


415.953,806.56       83,190,761 


29, 
11, 
134, 
23, 
70, 


,174,138.98 
150,577.67 
,683,052.79 
378,116.23 
,930,475.98 


9,914, 463.e 


1,982,8' 


Pacific  railways,  and  of  other  5  per  cent  and  6  per 
cent  bonds  issued  chiefly  during  the  war.  The 
total  funded  debt  amounted  to  §1,109,568,191 
{£221,913,638).  In  addition  to  this  there 
was  a  large  unfunded  debt,  funded  during  the 
next  few  years,  which  brought  the  total 
debt  to  a  sum  exceeding  §2,800,000,000 
{£560,000,000).  The  two  great  refunding 
acts  were  those  of  1870  and  ISSl.  In  1870 
the  interest  bearing  debt  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  §1,934,696,750  {£386,939,350) 
5  per  cent  and  6  per  cent  bonds.  After  the  act 
of  1881,  aU  the  6  per  cent  bonds  were  redeemed 
in  1882  (except the  §64,523,512  {£12,904,702) 
Pacific  railway  bonds  which  are  still  outstand- 
ing) ;  the  5  per  cents  were  converted  into  3^ 
per  cents,  then  into  3  per  cents,  and  finally 
redeemed  in  1887  ;  the  4|  per  cents  were  re- 
deemed in  1891,  but  §25,412,200  (,i  J,  055,4^0) 
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were  continued  at  2  per  cent ;  the  3  per  cent 
navy  pension  bonds  were  redeemed  in  1891. 
The  present  interest  bearing  debt  (January 
1893)  is  as  follows:— 


2  per  cent  bonds,  Redeem- 
able at  option  of  U.S.  $25,364,600 

4  per  cent  bonds  Redeem- 
able July  1,  190r  659,694,160 

Refunding  Certificates,  4  per 
cent  76,010 


£5,072,900 
111,918,830 


$585,033,660    £117,006,732 


In  addition  to  this  the  outstanding  debt  on 
which  interest  has  ceased  since  maturity  is 
$2,357,755  {£4.71,651). 

The  Unfunded  Debt. — The  debt  bearing 
no  interest  is — 

Legal  tender  notes  (green- 
backs) $346,681,016      £69,336,203 

Old  Demand  notes  65,647  11,129 

National  Bank  notes,  Re- 
demption Account  22,771,492  4,554,298 

Fractional  Currency  (nomin- 
ally outstanding)  6,903,463  1,380,692 


$376,411,618      £75,282,1 


In  addition  to  this  the  outstanding  certificates 
and  notes,  issued  on  deposits  of  coin  and  pur- 
chases of  silver  are — 
Gold  Certificates  (acts  of  1863 

and  1882)  $136,375,689      £27,275,118 

SUver  Certificates  (act  of  1878)   328,146,509         65,629,302 
Currency  Certificates  (act  of 

1872)  16,030,000  3,006,000 

Treasury  notes  (act  of  1890)     127,946,489        25,689,298 

$607,498,582    £121,499,716 

The  aggregate  debt  is  thus  :  |1, 571,301,615 
{£314,S60,SS3)  ;  against  which  the  treasury 
holds  in  cash  (money  and  bullion)  $607,498,582 
(£1^1,499,716);  making  a  net  debt  of 
$963,803,033  {£192,760,606). 

State  and  Local  Finance. 
(a)  Debts.— In  addition  to  the  national  debt 
there  are  three  kinds  of  debt ;  state,  county, 
and  municipal  debts.  The  state  debts  arose 
chiefly  in  the  period  1830-1840,  and  were  con- 
tracted for  public  works.  During  the  past  two 
decades  the  commonwealths  have  been  dimin- 
ishing their  debts  very  quickly,  and  a  consider- 
able number  are  now  entirely  out  of  debt. 
Some  stiU  have  a  nominal  debt,  consisting  of 
their  own  state  bonds  invested  in  so-caUed  trust 
funds,  the  interest  of  which  is  devoted  to  educa- 
tion and  other  purposes.  These  states  also  are 
virtuaUy  out  of  debt.  The  few  debts  of  any 
importance  which  still  exist  are  found  in  the 
southern  states,  as  a  result  of  the  civil  war  and 
reconstruction  period.  According  to  the  census 
of  1890,  the  net  debt  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories, or  the  debt  over  and  above  all  resources 
was  $132,336,689  {£S6,467,3S8)  as  against 
$204,500,674  {£40,900,135)  in  1880.  The 
debt  less  sinking  fund  alone  in  1890  was 
$223,107,883      {£44,6U,576),      of      which 


$150,194,322    (£30,038,864)    was    owed    by 
the  southern  states. 

The  county  debt  has  somewhat  increased 
owing  chiefly  to  the  number  of  new  counties. 
The  county  gross  debt  in  1890  was  $145, 693,840 
(£29,138,768),  as  against  $125,621,455 
(£26,124,291)  in  1880.  The  county  net 
debt  in  1890  was  $115,224,885  (£23,044,977). 
The  rnvmicipal  debt  has  slightly  decreased. 
Any  extravagant  increase  has  been  rendered 
impossible  by  the  provisions  in  most  of  the 
state  constitutions  which  limit  local  debts  to  a 
certain  percentage — varying  from  5  to  15  per 
cent — of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property. 
The  debts  can  thus  never  increase  faster  than 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  gross  municipal 
debt  in  1890  was  $745,949,786  (£149,189,967) 
as  against  $695,494,741  (£139,098,948)  in 
1880.  But  the  sinking  fund  had  increased 
from  $115,158,742  (£23,031,748)  in  1880 
to  $147,181,191  (£29,436,238),  and  the 
other  available  resources  had  increased  from 
$79,185,040  (£16,837,008)  in  1880  to 
$143,394,655  (£28,678,931)  in  1890.  So 
that  the  net  debt  is  lower  in  1890  than  m 
1880.  The  annual  interest  charge  on  com- 
bined state  and  local  funded  debts  in  1890 
was  $65,541,776  (£13,108,353  or  6-29  per 
cent,  as  against  $68,935,807  (£13,787,161), 
or  6-17  per  cent  in  1880. 

(b)  Revenvs  amd  Expenditure. — Owing  to 
the  separation  of  governmental  functions,  the 
expenses  of  the  states  are  far  less  than  those  of 
the  municipalities  or  the  national  government 
The  state  expenses  are  mainly  for  education, 
charity,  salaries  of  state  officers,  and  militia. 
In  the  southern  states  we  must  add  pensions, 
and  in  a  few  states  expenses  for  public  works, 
like  the  Erie  Canal  in  New  York.  In  the 
municipalities  the  expenses  are  far  greater. 
The  six  largest  states  of  the  Union  spent  in 
1890  $28,859,010  (£5,771,802),  whUe  New 
York  city  alonespent  $48,937,694(^9,757,55*) 
in  ordinary  expenditures.  In  1890  the  100 
largest  cities,  containing  about  two-thirds  of 
the  urban  population,  had  $234,626,656 
(£46,925,331)  ordinary  expenditures. 

The  state  and  local  revenues  are  derived 
chiefly  from  taxation.  Some  of  the  states 
obtain  a  slight  revenue  from  land  sales.  In 
Texas  this  forms  an  important  source  of  revenue. 
Many  of  the  municipalities  own  their  water 
works,  and  a  few  own  gas  and  electric  light 
works  ;  but  except  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  or 
two  other  cities,  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
derive  net  revenues  therefrom. 

The  system  of  taxation  is  based  almost  every- 
where on  the  general  property  tax.  In  the 
southern  states,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  three 
or  four  northern  and  western  states,  we  also 
find  a  comprehensive  system  of  "Hoense"  or 
"privilege  taxes"  on  most  occupations.  In- 
come and  stamp  taxes  are  found  in  a  few  cases. 
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but  the  receipts  are  every^vhere  insignificant 
except  in  Pennsylvania,  -n-here  the  stamp  taxes 
yield  a  fair  revenue.  Collateral  inheritance 
taxes  are  found  in  a  few  of  the  eastern  states, 
and  a  direct  succession  tax  exists  in  iSTew  York. 
Special  and  general  taxes  on  private  corpora- 
tions abound. 

TThile  the  great  tax  is  the  general  property 
tax,  personal  property  has  to  a  great  extent 
slipped  out  of  the  assessment  lists,  and  the  tax 
falls  principally  on  real  estate.  Thus  in  Kew 
York  state  personalty  pays  less  than  10  per 
cent,  and  realty  more  than  90  per  cent.  The 
system,  moreover,  is  greatly  confused  by  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  different  state  tax 
laws.  In  some  states  debts  are  exempted,  in 
others  not ;  in  some  states  mortgages  are  ex- 
empted, in  others  not.  Keal  estate  is  generally 
taxed  where  it  is  situated  ;  but  personalty  is 
taxed  sometimes  where  it  is  situated,  sometimes 
where  the  owner  resides,  sometimes  in  both 
places,  and  often  in  neither  place.  During 
recent  years  the  diflBculty  of  reaching  personalty 
has  led  to  a  variety  of  new  plans.  These  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  To  enforce  the  personaZ  property  too;  hy 
more  mgorous  measures.  The  so-called  listiiuj 
system  requires  every  tax-payer  to  make  a  com- 
plete list  of  every  article  of  his  personalty 
under  oath.  This  plan  is  much  favoured  hy 
the  farmers  and  has  been  introduced  in  several 
states.     But  it  has  not  been  very  successful. 

2.  To  reach  intangible  personalty  hy  a  system 
of  registration.  This  has  been  adopted  by 
Connecticut.  Any  one  o^vning  securities  may 
have  them  registered  in  the  treasurer's  office, 
and  by  paying  the  "investment  tax"  will  then 
be  exempt  from  other  taxation  on  the  securities. 
This  has  been  fairly  successful ;  but  is,  of 
course,  only  a  partial  solution. 

3.  To  reach  mortgages  try  declaring  them  to  be 
realty,  not  personalty,  for  purposes  of  taxaiion. 
This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  California, 
Oregon,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan.  In  these 
states  mortgages  do  not  follow  the  person  of  the 
holder  according  to  the  rule,  mobilia  personam 
sequuntur,  but  are  taxable  where  the  land  is 
situate.  The  landowner  is  taxed  on  the  value 
of  the  land  less  the  mortgage ;  the  owner  of  the 
mortgage  is  taxed  on  the  value  of  the  mortgage. 

4.  To  abolish  the  personal  property  tax  and 
put  the  whole  weight  on  real  estate.  This  plan 
is  favoured  chiefly  by  the  followers  of  Henry 
George,  who  desires  all  taxes  to  be  put  on  land 
values.  It  was  tried  in  HyattsviUe,  Maryland, 
but  was  pronounced  unoonstitutionaL 

5.  To  abolish  the  personal  property  tax,  and 
to  substitute  for  it  the  income  tax.  This  is  a 
plan  favoured  by  a  few  writers  and  officials. 
But  the  income  taxes  already  existing,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  etc.,  are  mere  farces, 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  being  ex- 
tended. 


6.  To  abolish  the  personal  property  tax  and 
to  replace  it  by  state  taxation  of  cmporations  and 
inheritaruxs,  leaving  the  real  estate  tax  to  the  local 
divisions.  To  this  plan  many  of  the  states  are 
gravitating.  The  general  tax  on  corporations 
has  been  most  fuUy  developed  in  Peimsylvania 
and  New  York,  but  exists  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  many  other  states.  Collateral  inheritance 
taxes  are  found  in  several  states,  and  the  direct 
tax  on  successions  to  personalty  has  recently 
been  introduced  in  New  York.  No  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  tax  problems  can  be  expected 
unto,  joint  measures  are  adopted  by  the  com- 
monwealths to  regulate  inter- state  relations, 
and  thus  avoid  double  taxation.  For  most  of 
the  difficulties  are  referable  to  this  source. 

To  state  the  entire  burden  of  taxation  resting 
on  the  American  people  is  difficult.  It  depends 
on  whether  we  include  the  fees  from  postal 
service,  waterworks,  Kcences,  etc.,  among  taxes. 
They  certainly  represent  a  charge  upon  the 
people.  The  figures  of  the  eleventh  census  for 
the  total  ordinary  receipts  of  the  states  and 
local  divisions  are  not  yet  published  ;  and  the 
figures  of  the  tenth  census  are  of  little  value 
because  of  the  failure  to  separate  ordinary  from 
extraordinary  revenues.  According  to  a  recent 
census  bulletin  the  ordinary  receipts  of  100 
principal  cities  in  1890  were  §215,000,000 
{£43,000,000).  As  these  cities  include  two- 
thirds  of  the  urban  population,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  total  city  and  town  receipts 
in  the  United  States  in  1890  amounted  to 
$320,000,000  {£64,000,000).  The  receipts 
of  the  federal  government  were  8426,000,000 
{£85,200,000).  The  commonwealth  and 
county  ordinary  receipts  were  probably  be- 
tween 8100,000,000  {£$0,000,000),  and 
5150,000,000  {£30,000,000).  This  would 
give  a  total  of  about  81,000,000,000 
{£200, 000, 000)  representing  the  annual  burden 
resting  on  the  people. 

The  incidence  of  these  charges  is  likewise 
difficult  to  determine.  The  hulk  of  the  federal 
taxation  would,  however,  rest  on  the  consumer  ; 
while  the  bulk  of  the  local  and  state  taxation 
would  rest  on  the  owners  of  real  estate.  In  so 
far  as  local  taxation  is  composed  of  the  tax  on 
personalty  and  license  taxes,  it  would  be 
subject  to  the  general  laws  affecting  the 
taxation  of  profits.  For  these  points,  with 
especial  reference  to  American  conditions,  see 
Seligman,  The  Shifting  and  Iiyyidence  of 
Taxaiion  (1892). 

[Annual  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Washington.  Annual  and  biennial  reports  of  the 
state  treasurers,  auditors,  and  comptrollers,  and 
of  the  city  comptrollers.  Seligman,  Finance 
Statistics  of  the  Anwican  Commonwealth  (1889). 
— Ely,  Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities. 
(1887). — Seligman,  "The  General  Property  Tax," 
and  "The  Taxation  of  Corporations,"  in  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  vol.  v.  (also  separately).  — 
Adams,  Public  Debts  (1888). — Rosewater,  Special 
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Assessments  {Columbia  College  Studies  in  History, 
Economies,  and  PuUio  Law,  vol.  ii.,  No.  3,  1893). 
Among  the  reports  of  special  commissioners  on 
taxation  may  be  mentioned  those  of  New  York 
(First  and  Second  Reports,  1871-1872),  Massa- 
chusetts (1875),  West  Virginia  (1884),  Illinois 
(1886),  Connecticut  (1887),  Maryland  (1888), 
Pennsylvania  (1889),  Maine  (1890),  Boston  (1889 
and  1891),  New  York  (1893).]  e.  e.  a.  s. 

FINE.  1.  A  payment  to  be  made  by  way 
of  punishment  for  an  offence. 

2.  A  payment  to  be  made  to  a  feudal  lord  on 
the  alienation  of  land, — such  payments  still 
occur  in  the  case  of  copyhold  lands  or  freehold 
lands  held  of  a  manor. 

3.  A  proceeding  which,  similarly  to  the  pro- 
ceeding by  Recovery  (q.v.),  was  formerly  used 
forthe  purpose  of  barring  anentafl(see  Fee  Tail) 
The  act  for  the  abolition  of  fines  and  recoveries 
(1833),  which  enables  tenants  in  tail  to  recover 
the  entail  by  the  execution  and  enrolment  of 
a  disentailing  deed,  has  abolished  this  pro- 
cedure. E.  s. 

FINENESS  OF  COINS.  The  amount  of 
pure  or  "fine"  metal  contained  in  a  coin  is 
expressed  either  by  means  of  the  ancient 
"carat  pound"  system  or  by  the  more  modem 
millesimal  method. 

The  earat  pound  system  consists  in  recording 
the  alloy  as  being  so  much  better  or  worse  than 
standard,  and  is  founded  on  an  ideal  unit,  the 
carat  pound,  which  is  divided  into  24  parts 
called  carats.  British  standard  gold  contains 
22  carats  of  gold  and  2  carats  of  copper  or 
other  alloying  metal  in  every  24  parts.  The 
carat  is  further  subdivided  into  4  ' '  carat 
grains,"  and  the  carat  grain  into  8  parts,  the 
smallest  division  of  the  carat  scale  being  thus 
^th  of  a  carat  grain,  or  the  y-J-jth  part  of  the 
carat  pound.  In  order  to  attain  a  still  greater 
degree  of  minuteness,  the  eighth  part  of  a  carat 
grain  is  further  subdivided  into  7^  parts,  or 
"  excess  grains."  Each  of  these  final  divisions 
is  thus  the  gy^oth  of  the  carat  pound,  and,  as 
the  troy  pound  also  contains  5760  grains,  each 
"excess  grain"  of  gold  beyond  the  last  eighth 
in  the  assay  report  is  reported  as  an  "  excess 
grain  of  gold  in  the  troy  pound." 

Snelling,  writing  in  1766,  says,  in  his  Doctrine 
of  Gold  and  Silver  Computations,  that,  "  by  the 
word  silver  we  understand  not  only  the  metal 
so  called,  pure  and  unmixed,  but  also  when  in 
a  mass  with  copper  ;  and  if  but  one  half,  two- 
thirds,  or  any  other  proportional  part  of  it  be 
silver,  yet  the  whole  bears  that  name.  The 
same  is  to  be  understood  of  gold,  when  by  itself 
or  in  a  mass  with  silver  and  copper  together, 
or  with  either  of  them  alone."  .  .  .  "This 
is  the  reason  that  inquiries  are  not  made  what 
quantity  of  fine  gold  or  fine  silver  is  contained 
in  any  mixture,  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
natural  inquiry,  but  how  much  standard  it 
holds."  .  .  .   " The  assay  master,  in  reporting 


the  result  of  an  assay,  does  not  give  the  absolute 
fineness  or  the  quantity  of  fine  silver  or  fine 
gold  present,  but  only  the  relative  quantity  or 
fineness,  that  is,  how  much  the  mixture  is  more 
or  less  than  standard.  In  the  case  of  gold  of 
20  carats  fine  (20  parts  of  pure  gold  in  24  parts 

car. 

of  the  aUoy)  the  assay er  puts  down  "Wo  ij., 
[which  means  worse  (than  22)  by  2  carats],  and 
if  it  is  23  carats  3|  grains  fine,  he  puts  down 

car.    gr. 

Br  j.  iij.  ob,"  [which  means  better  (than  22) 
by  1  carat  3J  grains].  The  sign  ob  represents  an 
obolus  or  half  a  carat  grain.  In  modern  times, 
however,  the  final  division  has  been  .^  of  a 
carat  grain.  The  carat  pound  system  was  in 
use  at  the  royal  mint  till  so  recently  as  the 
year  1882,  when  the  millesimal  method  of  ex- 
pressing the  fineness  of  the  precious  metals  was 
adopted.  According  to  this  system  the  metal 
is  considered  as  being  divided  into  1000  parts, 
the  proportion  of  fine  to  alloy  metal  being  ex- 
pressed in  thousandths.  Thus  sterling  standard 
gold,  which  was  formerly  referred  to  as  con- 
taining 22  carats  fine  and  2  carats  alloy,  he- 
comes  "916-6  fine,"  and  sterling  standard 
silver  is  reported  by  the  assayer  as  "925  fine." 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  only 
gold  coins  in  use  in  England  were  pieces  of 
pure  metal  known  as  byzants  (coming  originally 
from  Byzantium),  and  florences  (originally  struck 
in  Florence).  The  coins  struck  by  Henry  III. 
were  also  of  pure  gold.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  the  standard  was  altered  to  23  carats  3| 
grains  fine  and  ^  a  grain  of  alloy.  It  was  again 
reduced  by  Henry  VIII.  to  20  carats  of  gold 
and  4  of  alloy.  In  his  reign,  however,  crowns 
were  coined  of  the  standard  of  22  carats  of 
gold  and  2  of  alloy.  This  standard,  known  as 
"crown  gold,"  was,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
finally  adopted  hy  act  of  parliament  as  the  sole 
standard,  and  it  has  not  since  been  altered. 

The  present  standard  of  fineness  for  silver 
coins,  11  oz.  2  dwts.  of  silver  and  18  dwts.  of 
alloy  (925  fine),  was  probably  first  introduced 
by  the  Saxons,  but  it  has  been  subject  to  many 
changes.  Henry  VIII.  greatly  debased  it,  re- 
ducing it  first  to  10  ozs.  silver  and  2  ozs.  alloy, 
and  subsequently  to  4  ozs.  silver  and  8  ozs. 
alloy.  Edward  VI.  at  first  still  further  debased 
the  silver  coinage  by  reducing  the  silver  to  3  ozs. 
only  in  the  12.  Towards  the  end  of  this  reign, 
however,  the  standard  was  slightly  improved, 
and  Elizabeth,  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign, 
restored  the  fineness  to  its  original  standard, 
which  has  been  maintained  without  alteration 
from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 

The  following  list  gives  the  fineness,  ex- 
pressed millesunally,  of  the  standard  coins  of 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world  : — ■ 

(The  coins  which,  form  the  standard  of  value 
in  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland, 
will  be  found  recorded  under  the  head  of  the 
Latin  Union.) 
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Country. 

Gold  Coins. 

SUver  Coins. 

Fine- 
ness. 

Argentine  Ee- 

public     . 

5  Pesos  (dollars) 

900 

Austria-Hungary 

Ducat 

986 

8  florins  (20  frs.) 

900 

2  florins 

900 

Brazil 

20,000  Eeis 

917. 

Britisli  India     . 

Mohur 

916-6 

Rupee 

916-6 

Bulgaria 

6  Leys  (frs.) 

900 

Chile . 

10  Pesos  (dollars) 

900 

Coloml)ia 

20  Pesos 

900 

Egypt 

Egyptian  Pound 

875 

20  Piastres 

883-3 

Germany    . 

20  Marks 

900 

Great  Britain     . 

Sovereign 

916-6 

Greece 

100  Draclunas 

900 

5  drachmas  (frs.) 

900 

Holland 

Ducat 

983 

10  florins 

900 

Eixdaler 

945 

Japan 

20  Ten  (dollars) 

900 

1  Ten  (dollar) 

900 

=        /"France    ^ 
.5  g  1  Italy 

■g  f  ^  Belgium  Y 

20  francs 

900 

iJ  0  1  Smtzer- 
=        l^    land    ) 

5  francs 

900 

Mexico 

10  Pesos  (dollars) 

876 

1  Peso' (dollar) 

902-7 

Persia 

Thoman 

900 

Peru  . 

10  Sols  (doUars) 

900 

1  Sol  (dollar) 

900 

Portugal 

2  MUreis 

916-6 

SOo'ileis 

916 -S 

Roumania  . 

20  Leys  (frs.) 

900 

6  Ley's' (frs.) 

900 

Bussia 

Imperial 

900 

Rouble 

900 

Scandinavia 

20  Crowns 

900 

Sweden 

Crown 

800 

Norway 

Denmark 

Servia                 . 

20  Dinars  (frs.) 

900 

5  Dinars  (frs.) 

900 

Spain. 

Alfonso  (20  frs.) 

900 

5  pesetas  (frs.) 

900 

Turkey 

500  Piastres 

916-6 

20  Piastres 

830 

United  States    . 

Eagle 

900 

Dollar 

900 

Venezuela  . 

100  Bolivars 

900 

5  Bolivars 

900 

Zanzibar    . 

5  dollars 

900 

Dollar 

900 

See  Assay  ;  Mint.  w.  b,.-a. 

FINESCHI,  F.  VINCBNZO  (18tli  century),  a 
Dominican,  -was  keeper  of  the  records  in  tlie 
convent  of  S.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  and 
wrote  on  early  famines  in  that  city. 

Istoria  compendiata  di  aZcune  antiche  carestie 
e  dovizie  di  grano  occorse  in  Firenze,  cavate  da 
uti  Diano  MS.  in  cartapeeora  del  secolo  XIV. 
Firenze,  Pietro  Gaetano  Viviani,  1767.       -a..  B. 

FINLAISON,  John  (1783-1860),  bom  and 
educated  in  Scotland,  a  civil  servant  and  statis- 
tician of  ability  almost  amounting  to  genius. 
He  studied  for  the  Scotch  bar,  but  gave  up  the 
law  and  was  employed  by  the  admiralty  from 
1805  to  1822.  In  this  service  he  effected  a 
great  saving  by  the  reform  of  the  system  of 
accounts,  and  invented  a  system  of  digesting 
and  indexing  the  admiralty  records  and  corre- 
spondence— which  had  been  almost  iaacoessible 
for  want  of  arrangement — so  perfect  that  it  stiQ 
continues  in  use,   and  has  been  adopted  by 


several  foreign  governments.  He  also  drew  up 
an  account  of  the  French  forces,  1811,  the  first 
navy  list,  1814,  and  a  register  of  all  the  officers 
in  the  navy,  with  their  antecedents,  for  the  use 
of  the  department.  From  1822  to  1851  he 
was  employed  by  the  treasury  as  actuary  and 
principal  accountant  of  the  check  department  of 
the  national  debt  office,  and  his  investigations 
into  the  subject  of  life  annuities,  which  were 
being  granted  at  a  price  much  below  their  value, 
saved,  it  has  been  estimated,  £3,000,000  to  the 
country.  In  addition  to  the  immense  amount 
of  labour  entailed  by  his  official  work  he  was 
mainly  instmmental  in  establishing  pensions 
for  widows  and  orphans  in  the  civil  departments 
of  the  navy,  1812  to  1819.  His  close  study 
of  the  principles  of  life  assm-ance,  his  most 
original  work,  carried  on  during  these  years,  led 
to  his  help  being  sought  in  the  formation  of 
many  friendly  and  assurance  societies,  which 
would  not  othermse  have  been  placed  upon  a 
sound  footing.  In  connection  with  the  com- 
pensation to  slave-owners  at  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  1833,  he  made  computations  of  the 
duration  of  slave  and  Creole  life  ;  in  1835  to 
1837  he  drew  up  reports  for  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  on  church  leases,  church  rates, 
and  other  similar  subjects ;  and  he  was  consulted 
on  the  system  of  registering  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  established  in  1837.  From  1847 
until  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  institute 
of  actuaries  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  such  appreciation 
his  incredible  industry  and  invariable  upright- 
ness jiid  not  always  save  him  from  calumny  and 
neglect. 

Finlaison  wrote  a  continuation  of  Sir  R. 
Yorke's  Kaval  History  down  to  1780. 

[Assurance  Magazine,  April  1862,  gives  the 
fullest  account. — South  wood  Smith's  Philosophy 
of  Health.  —  Walford's  Insurance,  Cyckrpcedia, 
vol.  iii. — Dictionary  of  National  Biography. — 
Times,  23rd  April  1860. — For  Finlaison's  views 
on  the  organisation  and  management  of  insurance 
societies,  see  his  Evidence  before  the  Select  Co)n- 
mittee  on  Assurance  Associations,  1853.] 

E.  G.  p. 

FIOEENTINO,  Nicola,  a  Neapolitan,  wrote 
(18th  cent.)  on  the  utility  and  importance 
of  agriculture,  and  against  protective  duties, 
especially  in  an  agricultural  nation,  where 
town  industries  ought  not  to  be  encouraged 
more  than  country  ones,  as  foreign  competition 
compels  manufacturers  to  improve,  and  supplies 
the  funds  needed  by  agriculture. 

Riflessimii  sul  Regno  di  Napoli,  di  Nicola 
Fiorentino,  Napoli,  presso  de  Bonis,  1794. 

A.  B. 

FIRE  INSURANCE.     See  Insurance. 

FIRM.  "Partners  are  called  collectively  a 
firm.  .  .  .  Commercial  men  and  accountants  are 
apt  to  look  upon  a  firm  ...  as  a  body  distinct 
from  the  members  composing  it.  Hence  in 
keepuQg  the  partnership  accounts  the  firm  is 
made  debtor  to  each  partner  for  what  he  brings 
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into  the  common  atook,  and  each  partner  is 
made  debtor  to  the  firm  for  all  he  takes  out  of 
the  stock.  .  .  In  taking  partnership  accounts 
and  in  administering  partnership  assets,  courts 
have  to  some  extent  adopted  the  mercantile  view, 
and  actions  may  now  be  brought  by  or  against 
partners  in  the  name  of  their  firms  ;  but  speak- 
ing generally  the  firm  as  such  has  no  legal 
recognition.  The  law,  ignoring  the  firm,  looks 
to  the  partners  composing  it.  Any  change 
amongst  them  destroys  the  identity  of  the  firm ; 
what  is  called  the  property  of  the  firm  is  their 
property  ;  and  what  are  called  the  debts  and 
liabilities  of  the  firm  are  their  debts  and  their 
liabilities.  In  point  of  law  a  partner  may  be 
the  debtor  or  the  creditor  of  his  co-partners,  but 
he  cannot  be  either  debtor  or  creditor  of  the 
firm  of  which  heis  himself  a  member  "  (Lindley 
on  PartnersMp,  5th  ed.  pp.  110,  111). 

In  addition  to  the  difference  between  the 
mercantile  and  legal  conception  of  a  firm  pointed 
out  as  above  by  Lord  Justice  Lindley,  there 
is  a  difference  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  between 
lawyers  and  traders  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  While  to  a  lawyer  the  word  "firm"  is 
the  collective  designation  of  partners  trading 
together(see  Partnership  Act,  1890,  §4),  laymen 
generally  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  describing 
the  name  under  which  a  business  is  carried  on, 
and  which  in  legal  language  is  called  the  "  firm 
name"  (Partnership  Act,  1890,  ibid.)  Thus  in 
ordinary  language  we  may  speak  of  the  firm  of  a 
single  trader  while,  according  to  legal  terminol  ogy , 
there  can  be  no  firm,  unless  two  persons  at  least 
are  trading  together.  The  word  "firm"  in 
Scotland  and  the  German  word  firma  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  trade -name,  both  in  legal  and 
mercantile  language  ("the  firm  of  a  trader  is 
the  name  under  which  he  trades,  and  which 
he  uses  for  his  signature  in  the  course  of  his 
business" — German  Mercantile  Code,  §  15). 
The  French  word  raison  sociale  only  applies 
to  partnerships  ;  and  in  Italian  there  are  two 
distinct  words — ditta,  which  is  the  trade 
name  of  a  person  trading  without  any  partners, 
and  ragione  sociale,  which  is  used  in  the  case 
of  partnerships. 

It  would  be  a  great  convenience  for  bankers 
and  traders  generally  if  there  were  a  public 
register  of  firms  (in  the  sense  of  trade  names) 
as  in  other  countries,  it  being  often  most  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  who  carries  on  business  xuider 
a  given  name — a  circumstance  which  has  fre- 
quently been  taken  advantage  of  for  fraudulent 
purposes.  A  register  of  firms  is  more  necessary 
in  this  country  than  on  the  continent  (where  it 
generally  exists),  because  there  is  much  greater 
freedom  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  choice  of 
trade  names,  inasmuch  as  traders  may  at  their 
option  carry  on  business  imder  their  own  names 
or  under  those  of  other  persons,  or  imder  entirely 
fictitious  names,  subject  to  the  one  condition 
only  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  any  existing 


right.  The  question  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  use  of  a  firm  name  is  deemed 
an  interference  with  existing  rights  is  too  com- 
plicated to  be  discussed  in  this  place ;  the 
following  recent  oases  throw  light  on  the  subject : 
Levy  V.  Walker,  10  Chancery  Division,  436  ; 
Gray  v.  Smith,  43  Chancery  Division,  208 ; 
Thynne  v.  Shore,  45  Chancery  Division,  5V7) 
(see  Paktneeship,  Style,  Trade  Name). 
According  to  Scotch  law  a  partnership  forms  a 
separate  legal  person  like  a  corporation. 

E.  8. 

FIRMIlSr,  Thomas  (1632-1697),  son  of 
Henry  Firmin  and  Prudence  his  wife,  was  born 
at  Ipswich.  He  started  business  with  a  capital 
of  £100,  and  twenty  years  later  (1676)  he  is  said 
to  have  been  worth  £9000.  His  philanthropic 
schemes  are  of  some  importance  in  the  economic 
history  of  England  for  the  light  they  throw 
upon  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.  After  the  Fire  of 
London,  Firmin  built  a  warehouse  for  storing 
corn  and  coal,  to  be  supplied  to  the  poor  at 
reasonable  rates, — a  scheme  which  recalls  the 
practice  of  the  city  companies  during  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries.  His  most  important 
undertaking,  however,  was  his  "workhouse" 
which  he  built  in  Little  Britain  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  in  the  linen  manufacture.  The 
broad  outlines  of  this  scheme  were  suggested  by  a 
similar  one  which  had  been  tried  by  B.  GotiGE 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre.  Two  years 
later  (1678)  Firmin  unfolded  his  plans  for 
dealing  with  poverty  in  his  pamphlet,  Some 
Proposals  for  the  employment  of  the  Poor  and  for  ' 
the  prevention  of  Idleness  and  the  consequence 
thereof,  Begging,  etc.,  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend 
by  T.  F.,  London,  4to,  2nd  edition,  1681,  8vo, 
reprinted  in  1787  in  a  collection  of  pamphlets 
on  the  poor. 

Firmiu's  proposals  were  (1)  to  set  up  in  every 
parish  a  school  "in  the  nature  of  a  workhouse  " 
in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be 
taught  spinning,  weaving,  silk-winding,  stock- 
ing-knitting, etc. ;  (2)  to  provide  home  work  of 
the  same  kind  for  poor  women  ;  (3)  to  erect 
workhouses  for  the  reception  of  the  aged  poor ; 
(4)  in  addition  to  the  churchwardens,  to  appoint 
"  fathers  of  the  poor"  in  every  parish  to  ad- 
minister poor  relief.  In  his  own  ' '  workhouse  " 
the  children  began  work  at  5  or  6  years  of  age. 
He  found  that  they  had  to  work  16  hours  a 
day  to  earn  6d.,  and  instead  of  recreation  two 
hours  were  spent  on  their  "  education."  Fir- 
min was  of  opinion  that  "poor  children  that 
must  be  put  out  to  poor  trades,  where  they 
must  work  hard  and  fare  hardly,"  should  not 
be  fed  with  white  bread  or  taught  farther  than 
was  necessary  for  such  trades.  He  supplemented 
the  miserable  earnings  of  those  employed  in  his 
workhouse,  sometimes  from  1600  to  1700  in 
number,  with  gifts  of  food  and  clothes.  His 
scheme  involved  him  in  heavy  losses.     In  1690 
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it  was  taken  up  by  the  patentees  of  the  linen 
manufacture,  who  appointed  him  overseer. 
But  they  were  unsuccessful  and  unable  even  to 
pay  Firmin  his  promised  salary.  He  therefore 
took  up  the  cause  again  and  is  said  to  have 
made  it  "bear  its  own  charges."  According 
to  his  partner  he  might  have  left  an  estate  of 
at  least  £20,000,  if  he  had  not  bestowed  so 
much  upon  public  and  private  charities.  These 
reduced  it  to  one-sixth  of  that  amount.  In 
addition  to  his  "workhouse,"  Firmin  took 
great  interest  in  the  releif  of  poor  debtors  and 
other  philanthropic  schemes. 

[Full  details  of  Firmin's  life  are  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  There  is  an 
interesting  account  of  his  workhouse  in  The  Life 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Firmin,  late  citizen  of  London. 
Written  hy  one  of  his  most  ititimate  acquaintance. 
With  a  sermon  on  Liike  x.  SB,  ST.  Preached  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death.  London,  1698,  reprinted 
1791,  12mo.  Vide  also  M'CuUoch's  Literature  of 
Pol.  Mcon. — Eden's  State  of  the  Poor,  vol.  i.] 

w.  A.  s.  H. 

FIRST-FRUITS  AND  TENTHS.  At  the 
time  when  the  papal  authority  was  at 
its  height,  the  popes  laid  on  the  clergy  the 
taxes  known  as  first-fruits  and  tenths.  The 
first-fruits  were  the  first  year's  income  of  a 
benefice  paid  by  the  new  inciimbent.  They 
were  also  known  as  Annates  (Lat.  annus  a 
year).  The  tenths  were  10  per  cent  of  the 
income  of  the  benefice  paid  in  subsequent  years. 
After  Henry  VIII.  had  quarrelled  with  the 
pope,  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  payable  by  the 
English  clergy  were  transferred  to  the  crown 
by  an  act  of  1534.  The  annual  produce  of 
these  taxes  then  amounted  to  £14,000.  It 
was  expended  on  secular  objects  until  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  who  was  persuaded  by  GUhert 
Burnet,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Salisbury,  to 
devote  it  to  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 
An  act  of  1703  empowered  the  queen  to  incor- 
porate the  persons  whom  she  should  appoint  to 
be  trustees  of  the  fund,  and  relieved  them  from 
the  restraints  imposed  by  the  statute  of  mort- 
main, thus  enabling  them  to  receive  gifts  of  land. 

The  tenths  and  first-fruits  continue  to  be 
levied  upon  the  ancient  valuation,  so  that  their 
proceeds  have  not  iQcreased.  Since  1703  the 
fund  has  been  augmented  by  parliamentary 
grants  and  by  private  Uberality,  but  it  is  still 
known  as  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.         F.  c.  M. 

FISCAL  SYSTEMS.     See  Taxation. 

FISC,  a  name  sometimes  given  in  modern 
states  to  the  national  as  well  as  to  the  private 
royal  treasury,  though  derived  from  the  Latin 
fiseus,  which  was  originally  the  Roman  treasury 
under  imperial  control,  as  distinct  from  the 
cerarium  or  state-chest  under  control  of  the 
senate.     (See  Fisous.) 

In  the  feudal  language  of  the  middle  ages 
the  domain  of  the  crown  was  sometimes  caUed 
Jisciis  regius. 


[Madvlg,  VMat  Rmruiin,  transl.  Morel,  tome 
4. — Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ronio,n  Anti- 
quities.— Wright,  Universal  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary.'] E.  u.  p. 

FISCUS.  The  treasury  of  the  Roman 
emperor.  Under  Augustus  and  the  early 
emperors  the  administration  was  divided  be- 
tween the  senate,  representing  the  populus, 
and  the  emperor.  Consequently  there  were 
two  treasuries,  the  .Mrariwm  Populi,  an  institu- 
tion of  the  free  republic,  and  the  Fiseus  Gcesaris, 
estabhshed  by  Augustus.  When  the  empire 
grew  into  an  autocratic  form  of  government,  the 
Fiseus  Ccesaris  became  the  only  treasury  of  the 
Roman  state.  E.  A.  w. 

FISH-SILVER,  probably  a  commuted  pay- 
ment for  fish  dxie  in  feudal  times  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Seebohm  {English  Village  Com- 
munity, pp.  44,  58),  has  mention  of  a  "fish- 
penny"  and  a  "fish-fee." 

[VinogradofF,  Villainage  in  England,  1892,  p. 
291.]  E.  G.  P. 

FITZHERBERT,  SiE  Anthony  (1470- 
1538),  was  a  son  of  Ralph  Fitzherbert  of  Nor- 
bury,  Derbyshire,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Marshall  of  Upton,  Leicestershire 
(Nichols,  Leicestershire,  IV.  ii.  957).  Accord- 
ing to  Anthony  Wood  he  went  to  Oxford,  and 
then  to  Gray's  Inn  ;  18th  November  1510  he 
was  called  to  the  degree  of  sergeant-at-law, 
24th  November  1516  was  appointed  king's 
sergeant,  and  in  1516  became  a  justice  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas.  From  1509  to  1512 
he  was  Recorder  of  Coventry,  when  pressure  of 
work  forced  him  to  resign  that  post  {Coventry 
Leet  Book,  ff.  304  b,  309, 311).  Anthony  Wood 
states  that  he  was  knighted  about  1516,  but 
gives  no  authority,  and  the  earliest  mention  of 
Sir  A.  Fitzherbert  seems  to  be  in  a  State  Paper 
of  February  1522,  and  is  not  found  again  until 
the  close  of  1524,  after  which  he  is  more 
commonly  described  as  a  knight.  From  1509 
to  his  death  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the 
State  Papers  of  his  appointment  to  serve  on 
commissions  of  the  peace,  and  of  gaol  de- 
livery, for  the  northern  and  midland  circuits, 
as  well  as  on  special  commissions,  and  it  is 
from  these  papers  that  the  outUne  of  his  career 
must  be  drawn. 

In  1514  he  was  sent  as  commissioner  to 
Ireland  together  with  Dr.  Denton,  dean  of 
Lichfield,  and  Sir  Ralph  Egerton,  to  attempt  a 
settlement  of  affairs,  a  work  which  seemed  at 
the  time  so  successfully  accomplished  that  the 
commissioners  received  Henry  VIII. 's  hearty 
thanks  on  their  return  in  the  autumn.  In 
June  1529  Fitzherbert  formed  a  member  of  the 
commission  appointed  "  to  hear  and  determine 
causes  moved  before  the  king  in  Chancery,  and 
committed  to  them  by  Thomas,  Cardinal  of 
York"  (Letters  and  Papers  Sen.  J'lIL,  iv.  iii. 
2502),  while  on  1st  December  1529  he  signed  the 
articles  preferred  against  Wolsey  hy  the  Lords, 
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one  indictment  in  which  was  that  "Wolsey 
had  ' '  removed  into  Chancery  indictments 
against  his  officers  for  taking  12d.  in  the  pound 
for  probation  of  wills,  and  rebuking  Mr.  Justice 
Fitzherbert "  (Letters  and  Papers  Hen.  VIII.  iv. 
iii.  2713).  Fitzherbert  was  among  the  Judges 
who  attended  Anne  Boleyn's  coronation  on  Ist 
June  1533  {ib.  vi.  263),  and  in  July  Cromwell 
addressed  a  letter  to  him  concerning  "the  title 
of  Antony  Stydolfife,  my  ward,"  which  he  fears 
"may  be  prejudicial  to  me,"  and  requires  Fitz- 
herbert "to  stay  the  trial  tQl  he  has  further 
knowledge"  {ib.  vi.  380).  In  November  of 
the  same  year  he  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  at  Ludlow  with  a  yearly  fee  of  £10. 

In  June  1535  he  sat  on  the  tribunal  by 
which  Bishop  Fisher  and  three  Charterhouse 
monks  were  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason 
{ib.  viii.  p.  350),  and  in  July  took  part  in  the 
ti-ial  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Again  on  13th  May 
1536  Sir  Anthony  was  one  of  those  who  received 
a  mandate  to  return  all  indictments  found 
against  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lord  Eocheford  {ib. 
X.  p.  361).  He  was  written  to  about  the 
Northern  Rebellion,  and  was  at  "Warrington  lq 
February  1537  for  the  trial  of  cases  connected 
with  it,  while  about  the  same  time  he  took 
part  in  the  business  connected  with  the  sur- 
render of  the  monasteries  of  Whalley  and 
Furness.  His  activity  in  the  North  was  so 
great  that  he  was  "highly  commended  for  his 
diligence"  by  Sussex,  who  wrote  to  Cromwell 
that  "he  cannot  be  spared  from  hence." — We 
hear  of  him  next  on  the  king's  Council  in 
Wales  (ib.  xii.  ii.  321),  but  shortly  after,  while 
still  in  active  service  as  a  judge,  he  died  27th 
May  1538,  and  was  buried  at  Norbury. 

Fitzherbert  married  1st,  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  Sii-  Henry  WUloughby  of  Woolaton,  Notts. ; 
2nd,  Matilda,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Richard 
Cotton  of  Hempstall  Eidware,  Staffs. ,  by  whom 
he  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  according 
to  an  epitaph  preserved  in  the  Le  Neve  ooUeo- 
tion  (Harl.  MSS.  3609).  Although  Fitzherbert 
did  not  enter  into  possession  of  the  manor  of 
Norbury  until  the  death  of  his  brother  John 
in  1531,  he  certainly  held  land  in  the  counties 
of  Stafford,  Warwick,  Oxford  and  Northamp- 
ton acquired  by  purchase  and  through  his 
wife  from  1503  onwards  (unpublished  family 
papers).  From  the  notices  scattered  through 
the  State  Papers,  Fitzherbert  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  weight  in  practical  matters,  but  he  is 
best  known  to  us  as  a  legal  writer.  His  chief 
works  are  (1)  La  Oraunde  Abridgement,  first 
published  by  Pynson  in  1514,  an  attempt  to 
systematise  existing  law  in  the  form  of  a  digest 
of  the  year  -  books  ;  (2)  La  Novelle  natura 
breuiwn  (1534)  ;  (3)  L'office  et  auctoryti  des 
Justyces  de  peas,  first  published  by  R.  Redman 
in  1538,  who  also  issued  a  translation  of  it 
known  as  the  JVewe  BoJce  of  Justices  of  the  peas 
by   A.    F.    K.      That    part  which    treats   of 


"l'office  de  visconts  bailiffes  escheators  con- 
stables, coroners  "  appeared  later  as  a  separate 
tract  (Middleton,  1545  ;  R.  Crompton,  1583) ; 
(4)  Diversite  de  eourtes  et  low  jv/risdictions  et  alia 
Tiecessaria.  (Redman,  1523  ;  Pynson,  1526, 
though  Coke,  Institutes,  iv.  u.  ix.  ascribes  it  to 
21  Hen.  VIII.)  But  beside  these  and  possibly 
other  legal  writings,  two  works  on  agriculture 
are  generally,  and  probably  with  reason,  as- 
cribed to  Fitzherbert. 

(1)  The  Boke  of  Susbandrie  (Pynson,  1523  ; 
Treuerys,  1525  ? ;  Berthelet,  1532,  1534,  1546, 
1548  ;  Walle,  1555  ? ;  M.  Marshe,  1560  ?  ; 
Awdeley,  1562,  1576 ;  White,  1598  ;  Bathurst 
and  Newbery,  1767  ;  Triibner,  1882)  was  a 
practical  manual  for  the  working  farmer,  and 
the  numerous  editions  through  which  it  passed 
during  the  16th  century  afford  some  evidence 
of  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  and  of 
the  need  it  suppUed.  It  is  generally  considered 
the  earliest  treatise  in  English  on  agriculture, 
if  we  except  the  translation  of  Walter  of 
Henley's  Husbandry,  attributed  to  Grosseteste. 

(2)  TheBoTce  of  surueyinge  and  improuements 
(Pynson,  1523  ;  Berthelet,  1539,  1546,  1567  ; 
Marshe,  1587  ;  Bathurst  and  Newbery,  1767) 
was  a  more  technical  work,  based  upon  the 
statute  JSxtenta  Manerii,  and  written  for  the 
benefit  of  lords  of  manors.  It  describes  how 
the  survey  of  a  manor  should  be  taken,  how  its 
resources  might  be  increased,  and  in  what  re- 
lations lord  and  tenants  stand  to  one  another. 
The  stress  laid  on  the  advantages  of  enclosures, 
the  minute  directions  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep,  the  warning  against  the  raising 
of  rents,  the  incidental  notices  marking  an  in- 
crease in  general  prosperity,  and  the  plea  for  the 
abolition  of  the  still  existing  evil  of  villainage 
are  interesting  points  on  which  a  student  of 
Tudor  times  may  learn  much  from  Fitzherbert, 
while  a  comparison  between  his  experience  and 
the  practice  of  the  13th  century,  as  described 
by  Walter  of  Henley,  is  of  value. 

Some  writers  have  maintained  that  these 
works  on  agriculture  were  not  written  by 
Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  but  by  his  brpther 
John,  though  the  latter  is  not  known  to  have 
written  anything  else.  It  is  said  that  Sir 
Anthony's  professional  engagements  could  not 
have  allowed  him  to  "  exercise  husbandry  forty 
years "  as  alleged  in  the  Bolce  of  Susbandrie. 
Fitzherbert  as  a  judge  must,  however,  have  had 
much  leisure  time,  which  he  may  well  have 
given  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  family 
papers  show  that  he  added  considerably  to  his 
landed  possessions.  The  difficulty  presented 
by  a  comparison  of  his  age  with  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  BoJce  of  Susbandrie  (1523) 
is  lessened  when  we  remember  that  Fitzherbert 
himself  merely  says  that  he  has  been  "an 
householder  this  forty  years  and  more."  It  is 
Berthelet,  the  printer,  who  says  that  he  had 
"exercised  husbandry  forty  years."     The  fact 
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that  he  is  called  "mayster"  instead  of  "Sir 
Anthony "  in  the  printer's  note  also  seems  an 
objection  of  little  weight.  It  is  not  knoivn 
exactly  when  he  was  knighted,  it  was  certainly 
before  February  1622,  bnt  since,  as  already 
noticed,  the  State  Papers,  mth  one  exception 
use  the  title  "Mr."  until  the  close  of  1524, 
and  frequently  afterwards,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  a  printer  does  the  same  when  the 
title  "Sir"  would  have  been  more  correct. 

The  technical  character  of  the  Bolce  of  Sur- 
iLeyinge  points  to  its  authorship  by  a  man  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  law,  while  various 
indications  in  the  Boke  of  Hushandrie  show 
that  the  writer  was  something  more  than  a 
farmer  ;  he  was  clearly  a  country  gentleman 
who  could  make  experiments,  and  a  man  of 
scholarly  tastes  who  could  quote  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers  as  readily  as  the  statute  book. 

Professor  Skeat,  who  has  discussed  the  matter 
fully  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Boke 
of  Hushandrie,  may  safely  be  followed  in  his  con- 
clusion that  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  was  the 
author  of  these  books,  until  more  convincing 
arguments  to  the  contrary  are  forthcoming, 

[Copy  of  brass  on  tomb,  Brit.  Mus.  Harl.  MSS. 
3609. — Wood's  Athence  Oxon.  (Bliss).— Nichols's 
Leicestershire,  iv.  pt.  ii. — Douthwaite's  Gray's 
Inn. — Notes  and  Queries,  6th  ser.  ii.  ui.  iv. — 
Ames's  Typogr.  Antiq.  (Dibdin),  ii.  iii.  iv. — Dug- 
dale's  Orig.  Jurid. — Letters  and  Papers  For.  and 
Dom.  of  the  reign  of  Sen.  VIII. — Skeat's  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Boke  of  Husbandry  (Trilbner,  1882). 
— Coventry  Leet  Book  (Town  Clerk's  OtHce, 
Coventry).]  E.  A.  M. 

FIVE-FRANC  PIECE.  Standard  gold  as 
well  as  silver  coin  of  the  countries  forming  the 
' '  Latin "  Monetary  Union  (France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Greece).  Gold :  weight, 
24-89  grains;  fineness,  900;  value  in  gold 
(916  -6  fine  at  £3  :  17  :  lOj  an  ounce),  3s.  11^. 
Silver:  weight,  385 '81  grains;  fineness,  900; 
value  in  silver  (925  fine  at  5s.  6d.  an  ounce), 
4s.  3jd.  F.  E.  A. 

FIVE-POUND  PIECE.  English  standard 
gold  coin,  provided  for  in  the  first  schedule 
to  the  Coinage  Act,  1870,  but  not  actually 
coined  for  circulation  until  1887,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  weight, 
616'37  grains  ;  fineness,  916'6  ;  value  in  gold 
francs,  126-1  francs.  A  further  issue  of  these 
coins,  bearing  a  new  efEgy  of  the  queen,  was 
made  during  the  year  1893.  f.  b.  a. 

FIX,  THi;oDOKE  (1800-1846)  born  at  Soleure 
(Switzerland),  died  at  Paris.  He  migrated  at 
an  early  age  into  France,  where  he  first  carried 
on  the  profession  of  a  land  surveyor,  and 
then  occupied  himself  with  translating  German 
works  into  French.  This  last-mentioned  em- 
ployment led  to  his  forming  a  taste  for  econ- 
omic science.  He  obeyed  this  call  and 
founded,  in  July  1833,  the  Heime  mensuelle 
d'iconomie  politique,  which  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Journal  des  4conomistes,     Fix's 


review,  however,  was  very  coldly  received  by 
the  public — though  he  had  the  assistance  of 
Buret,  Blanqui,  Rossi,  Sismondi,  and  others. 
This  periodical  came  to  an  end  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1836.  Fix  then  worked  on  several 
journals,  the  Sieclc,  the  Quotidienne,  the  Ccmsti- 
tutionnel,  and  especially  on  the  Journal  des  icono- 
mistes.  In  1840  his  essay,  called  On  mdmoire 
sur  V  association  des  doaanes  allerrwmdes,  won 
him  a  prize  from  the  Academy  of  the  moral  and 
political  sciences.  After  this.  Fix,  though  never 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institute,  was  employed 
in  working  on  the  report  on  the  progress  of 
sciences  since  the  Revolution — a  work  which 
the  Institute  had  undertaken.  Finally,  in 
March  1846,  but  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
Fix  completed  and  sent  to  the  printer  his 
Observations  sur  I'dtat  des  classes  ouvriires,  1  vol. 
8vo,  a  very  solid  and  well-written  monograph, 
full  both  of  common-sense  and  of  learning,  and 
distinguished  by  a  high  standard  of  enlightened 
intelligence.  It  may  be  read  at  the  present 
day  with  pleasure. 

[See  also  J.  A.  Blanqui,  Histoire  de  I'economie 
politique  en  Europe,  depuis  les  an^dens  Jusqu'd  nos 
jours.']  A.  c.  f. 

FIXED  AND  FLOATING  CAPITAL. 
Adam  Smith  drew  a  distinction  between  capi- 
tal which  yielded  a  profit  without  passing  irom 
one  owner  to  another,  and  capital  which  did 
not.  This  distinction — which  is  really  one 
between  food  and  fuel  for  the  support  of  labom- 
and  all  other  kinds — was  modified  by  Ricardo 
into  one  between  "goods  of  slow  consumption  " 
and  those  which  "require  to  be  frequently  re- 
produced" ;  a  discrimination  which  does  not,  on 
the  face  of  it,  profess  to  be  scientific,  and  about 
the  usefulness  of  which  he  himself  was  dubious. 
MOl,  following  the  same  tiain  of  thought,  for- 
mulated the  recognised  classical  division  between 
fixed  and  circulating  capital  in  these  terms  : 
"Capital  which  fulfils  the  whole  of  its  office, 
in  the  production  of  which  it  is  engaged,  by  a 
single  use,  is  called  circulating  capital ;  capital 
which  exists  in  any  durable  shape,  and  the 
return  to  which  is  spread  over  a  period  of  cor- 
responding duration,  is  called  fixed  capital." 
According  to  these  definitions  fixed  capital  is 
practically  invested  capital,  and  comprehends 
machinery,  houses,  public  works,  railways, 
canals,  improvements  to  land,  and  anything 
productive  which  exists  in  a  durable  shape. 
Circulating  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  compre- 
hends raw  material,  metals  and  minerals,  the 
actual  produce  of  land,  and  all  that  is  set  aside 
for  the  sustenance  of  labourers.  Money  can 
hardly  be  placed  in  either  class  ;  it  is  generally 
placed  in  the  latter,  although  it  does  not  fall 
within  Mill's  definition.  The  term  "circulat- 
ing "  is  not  a  very  happy  designation  for  this 
sort  of  capital  ;  because  by  hypothesis  it  does 
not  circiilate,  but  is,  on  the  contiary,  consumed 
in  a  single  use.     The  term  "floating  capital" 
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seems  to  be  better  adapted  in  describing  the 
class  of  commodities  in  question. 

There  are  two  other  divisions  of  capital,  both 
of  which  ought  to  be  noticed,  as  they  run  on 
lines  very  nearly  similar  to  that  which  dis- 
criminates between  fixed  and  floating  capital. 
One  is  that  between  capital  which  directly 
sustains  labourers,  called  wage  -  capital,  and 
capital  which  only  indirectly  aids  labourers, 
called  auxiliary  capital.  The  only  practical  differ- 
ence between  wage-capital  and  floating  capital 
is  that  the  latter  includes  raw  material,  which 
is  classed  as  auxUiary.  The  other  division 
of  capital  is  that  into  specialised  and  non- 
specialised  capital.  Fixed  capital,  with  the 
exception  of  houses,  is  generally  properly  to  be 
classed  as  specialised  ;  but  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  these  last -mentioned  classes  of 
capital  is  not  to  be  defined  with  accuracy,  any 
more  than  that  between  specialised  and  non- 
specialised  labour.  There  is  little  to  choose 
between  these  three  classifications  of  capital ; 
but  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
article  has  come  down  from  the  earlier  English 
economists,  and  is  the  most  commonly  employed. 

The  progress  of  industry  is,  speaking  generally, 
marked  by  the  increasing  ratio  which  fixed 
capital  bears  to  floating.  Fixed  capital  really 
represents  the  saving,  or  foresight,  which  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  creation  of  nearly  every  form 
of  capital.  On  pasture  and  agriculture  there  is 
comparatively  little  fixed  capital  employed, 
though  this  gradually  increases ;  but  in  all 
other  industries  the  tendency  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  fixed  capital  is  very  great.  The 
most  striking  result  of  this  progress  is,  that  the 
proportion  of  industries  which  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  fixed  capital  —  i.e. 
making  raw  material  (floating  capital)  into 
machinery — constantly  increases.  It  is  this, 
along  with  other  causes  springing  essentially  from 
the  same  source,  that  produces  the  phenomenon 
of  the  slow  depletion  of  rural  districts  and 
growth  of  towns  and  large  villages.  There  is 
therefore,  while  the  process  is  going  on,  a 
gradual  but  continuous  displacement  of  labour 
which  in  normal  periods  passes  unnoticed  and 
creates  little  disturbance.  A  sudden  conversion 
of  floating  into  fixed  capital  on  a  large  scale, 
however,  has  always  a  very  serious  effect,  at 
least  temporarily,  on  labour  ;  and  this  at  many 
periods  has  caused  new  machinery  to  be  un- 
popular with  the  working  classes.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  a  conversion  such  as  that 
mentioned  affects  labour.  If  a  large  quantity 
of  capital  is  withdrawn  from  agriculture,  and 
invested  in  machinery  on  permanent  works, 
(the  illustration  given  by  Professor  Fawcett, 
Manual  of  Political  Economy,  ch.  iv.),  there 
is  not  the  same  quantity  of  the  annual  return 
from  the  converted  capital  available  for  con- 
sumption. It  must  be  remarked  that  this 
result  can  only  be  temporary.     In  the   long 


run,  floating  capital  is  increased  by  the  growth 
of  fixed  capital,  but  at  a  much  slower  rate,  and 
it  is  liable  to  great  fluctuations,  as  it  depends 
on  the  continued  existence  and  success  of  the 
industries  in  which  the  fixed  capital  is  invested. 
The  other  manner  in  which  labour  is  affected 
by  a  great  conversion  of  floating  capital  is  this : 
such  a  change  means  in  efi'ect  the  specialisation 
of  a  quantity  of  capital,  and  as  specialised 
capital  generally  employs  specialised  labour, 
the  workmen  have  to  learn  to  change  their 
business  if  they  want  to  get  employment. 
The  demand  for  skilled  labour  increases  suddenly, 
and  the  unskilled  man  suffers. 

A  country  which  possesses  a  great  stock  of 
fixed  capital  has  the  main  element  of  financial 
strength,  and  the  chief  contributor  to  national 
credit.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
when  a  country  comes  to  be  the  scene  of  a  war, 
its  loss,  and  the  consequent  distress  of  its  in- 
habitants, are  greater  where  much  fixed  capital 
exists.  The  destruction  of  a  harvest  is  the 
destruction  of  o.  year's  agricidtural  income ; 
the  breaking-up  of  machinery  and  works  is  a 
breach  made  in  national  capital. 

[Adam  Smith,  Wealfh,  of  Jfations,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i. 
— Mill's  Principles,  and  Unsettled  Questions  in 
Political  Economy,  essays  iii.  and  v. — Marshall's 
Principles  of  Economics. — Marx,  Das  Kapital. — 
Cairnes,  Leading  Principles."]  M.  G.  D. 

FIXED  INCOMES  do  not  afford  a  constant 
benefit  to  the  recipients  when  the  value  of 
money  changes.  Incomes  may  be  thus  classi- 
fied according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
affected  by  a  change  in  the  value  of  money 
(Jevons,  Currency  and  Finance,  p.  96).  (1) 
Incomes  derived  from  funds,  annuities, 
mortgages,  etc.,  where  the  whole  loss  or  gain 
consequent  on  depreciation  or  appreciation  falls 
upon  the  holder.  (2)  Incomes  made  up  of 
"fixed  charges  established  by  law  or  custom 
or  convenience,  such  as  the  fees  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  etc."  The  increase  of  business 
consequent  on  a  virtual  reduction  of  charge 
may  here  make  some  compensation,  as  in  the 
case  of  traffic  increasing  with  the  diminution  of 
tolls.  (3)  Incomes  "  entirely  independent  of 
the  value  of  gold,"  such  as  those  of  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  artisans,  etc.  ;  from  which 
class,  however,  must  be  excepted  salaries  and 
wages  which,  though  not  fixed,  are  slow  to  move. 

To  correct  the  evils  incident  to  the  fixity  of 
incomes — the  loss  to  the  recipient  in  case  of 
depreciation,  to  the  commxmity  in  case  of 
appreciation — is  one  of  the  objects  proposed  by 
schemes  designed  to  obviate  the  change  in  the 
value  of  money,  as  Corn  Rents,  and  tabular 
standards.     (For  these  see  Index  Numbebs.) 

F.  Y.  B. 

FIXTURES.  The  older  law,  both  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  allowed  no  exception  to  the 
maxim  that  whatever  was  fixed  to  the  soil 
went  with  it.     Accordingly,  every  object,  even 
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though  originally  moTable  in  character,  that 
had  once  been  fixed  to  land  or  to  a  building, 
became  a  part  of  that  land  or  building,  and 
could  not  be  removed  at  the  will  of  the  person 
who  had  fixed  it.  It  thus  became  a  fixture, 
the  property  of  the  landlord  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  rest  of  the  land  or  building.  But  be- 
tween things  fixed  to  the  soil,  so  as  to  render 
the  premises  complete  and  ensure  the  appro- 
priate use  of  them  ;  things  difficult  to  move  on 
account  of  their  weight ;  and  things  temporarily 
attached  for  convenience'  sake,  with  no  intention 
of  transferring  the  property  in  them,  it  became 
difficult  to  distinguish,  and  the  maxim  was 
unduly  harsh  in  its  operation.  The  early  rules 
of  law  remain  on  the  whole  in  force  in  questions 
between  heirs-at-law  and  personal  representa- 
tives, except  in  particular  cases  where  such 
objects  as  mirrors,  pictures,  tapestries,  and  the 
like  have  been  held  not  to  have  been  fixtures, 
and  between  personal  creditors  and  mortgagees. 
As  between  lessors  and  lessees,  however,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  relaxation  of  the  older 
rules  ;  and  the  rule  seems  now  clear  in  England, 
Hot  quite  so  clear  in  Scotland,  that  fixtures  put 
up  for  trade  purposes  or  for  domestic  use  may, 
as  against  the  lessor,  be  removed  by  the  lessee, 
or  severed  from  the  tenement,  and  that  they 
thereupon  regain  their  character  as  movables 
and  as  the  personal  property  of  the  lessee  ;  pro- 
vided that  what  he  so  does  he  must  do  during 
the  term  or  during  the  continuance  of  his  pos- 
session as  tenant,  and  that  the  tenement  is  not 
to  be  injured  or  impaired  in  its  use  by  the 
removal.  Such  fixtures  are  called  "Tenants' 
Fixtures,"  while  those  which  must  remain 
attached  to  the  Freehold  are  called  "  Landlords' 
Fixtures."  This  relaxation  was  not  effectively 
extended  to  agricultural  tenancies  until  the 
passing  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of 
1883,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  agricultural 
fixtures  or  buildings,  for  which  the  tenant  was 
not  entitled  to  compensation  under  the  act,  or 
which  he  was  not  bound  by  his  agi-eement  to 
put  up,  or  had  not  put  up  instead  of  some 
fixture  or  building  belonging  to  the  landlord, 
might  be  removed  by  the  tenant  before  the  end 
of  his  tenancy,  on  condition  that  he  had  paid 
his  rent,  etc.  ;  that  no  avoidable  damage  was 
done  ;  that  any  actual  damage  was  made  good, 
and  that  notice  was  given  and  an  option  given 
to  the  landlord  to  purchase  the  fixtures  or 
buildings  at  a  valuation.  A.  D. 

FLEETWOOD,  William  (1656-1723),— the 
first  English  collector  of  statistics  of  prices, — 
became  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  ; 
gained  reputation  as  a  preacher  with  strong 
Whig  sympathies,  and  was  appointed  succes- 
sively canon  of  Windsor  (1702),  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  (1708),  and  bishop  of  Ely  (1714). 

In  1707  Fleetwood  published  anonymously 
his  Ohronicon  JPreciosum;  or  an  Account  of 
^English  Money,   the  Price   of  Corn  and  other 


Oommodities  for  tM  last  600  years ;  in  a  Letter 
to  a  Student  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
question  had  been  presented  to  him  how  far 
the  statutes  of  a  certain  college  (founded  be- 
tween 1440  and  1460),  which  vacated  a  Fellow- 
ship if  the  Fellow  had  an  estate  in  land  of 
inheritance,  or  a  perpetual  pension,  of  five 
pounds  per  annum,  were  binding  in  conscience. 
Fleetwood  answered  that  this  rule  must  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  changed  value  of 
money  ;  and  the  purpose  of  his  book  was  to 
determine  what  that  change  had  been.  He 
concluded  that  "£5  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago,  was  equivalent  to  £28  or  £30  now." 
But  his  treatise  took  a  wider  range  ;  it  brought 
together  all  the  information  he  could  find  on 
the  values  of  money  and  the  prices  of  com- 
modities during  the  Middle  Ages  in  England  ; 
and  it  is  still  well  worth  consulting.  His 
figm'es  were  taken  almost  exclusively  from 
chronicles  ;  but  he  clearly  foretold  such  in- 
quiries as  those  of  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers.  "  The 
Gentlemen  of  each  University,"  he  remarked, 
"will  have  it  in  their  Hands  to  make  what 
Amendments  they  shall  see  good,  out  of  their 
old  Rolls  and  Bursars'  Accounts ;  which  I 
look  upon  as  the  most  sure  Guides  in  Enquiries 
of  this  Nature  ;  because  our  General  Histories 
do  mostly  give  us  the  Prices  of  Things 
which  are  Extraordinary,  either  for  Cheapness 
or  for  Dearness.  Whereas  the  College  Accounts 
deliver  faithfully  the  ordinary  and  coramon 
Price  of  most  Commodities  and  Provisions." 

Fleetwood's  sermons  frequently  dealt  with 
subjects  of  current  interest.  Thus  in  1694  he 
preached  a  Sermon  against  Clipping  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  Guildhall  Chapel,  wherein  he 
considered  ' '  First,  The  Use  and  Necessity  of 
Money  to  the  carrying  on  the  Trade  and  Com- 
merce of  the  World  ;  Secondly,  the  Mischiefs 
of  corrupting  and  debasing  Money,  the  Coining 
of  bad  Metal,  or  the  clipping  and  stealing  from 
good  ;  Thirdly,  the  Reasonableness  and  Justice 
of  the  Laws  which  punish  such  Offenders.  So 
also  he  published  in  1720  (during  the  South  Sea 
Panic)  a  Sermon,  preached  some  years  before  to  a 
City  congregation.  On  the  Justice  of  Paying  Debts. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Sermojis,  Tracts, 
and  Pieces  ofcdl  kinds  that  were  written  hy  . . .  Dr. 
William  Fleetwood,  was  published  by  subscription 
in  1737.  w.  J.  A. 

FLETCHER,  Andkew  (1655-1716),  of 
Saltoun,  published  a  remarkable  discussion  of 
pauperism  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  (vide  the  Second  Discourse,  etc.  in  Two 
Discourses  concerning  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
Edinburgh,  1698  ;  reprinted  in  Fletcher's 
Political  Works,  London,  1737,  8vo).  He 
points  out  that  the  bad  seasons  of  1695-1698 
were  a  special  cause  of  poverty,  but  he  attributes 
its  origin  to  the  church,  ' '  which  encouraged 
setting  slaves  at  liberty."  .  .  .  "  Provisions  by 
hospitals,  almshouses,  and  the  contributions  of 
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churches  or  parishes,  have  hy  experience  been 
found  to  increase  the  numbers  of  those  that  live 
by  them.  And  the  liberty  every  idle  and  lazy 
person  has  of  bm-dening  the  society  in  which 
he  lives,  with  his  maintenance,  has  increased 
the  numbers  to  the  weakening  and  impoverish- 
ing of  it :  for  he  needs  only  to  say  that  he  can- 
not get  work,  and  then  he  must  be  maintained 
by  charity"  [p.  129].  Then,  regarding  "not 
names,  but  things,"  Fletcher  expresses  the 
opinion  that  slavery  is  preferable  to  a  bad 
system  of  workhouses.  While  he  does  not 
defend  "  any  of  those  bad  and  cruel  regulations 
about  slaves,"  he  "proceeds  to  explain  under 
what  conditions  they  might  be  both  good  and 
useful,  as  well  as  I  think  they  are  necessary  in 
a  well-regulated  government."  According  to 
his  scheme  the  master  is  not  to  have  power 
over  the  slave's  life,  or  for  mutilation  or  torture. 
The  slave,  his  wife  and  children,  are  to  be  pro- 
vided with  clothes,  food,  and  lodging,  to  be 
educated  at  the  master's  expense,  and  to  have 
Sunday  holidays.  Except  in  matters  relating 
to  their  duty  as  servants  they  are  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  law  and  not  subject  to  the 
will  of  their  masters.  They  are  not  to  possess 
property,  and  they  may  be  sold,  i.e.  Fletcher 
explains,  their  services  may  be  alienated  without 
their  consent.  He  proposes  to  compel  "  every 
man  of  a  certain  estate  "  to  take  a  proportionate 
number  of  vagabonds  on  those  conditions  and 
to  set  them  to  work.  Under  such  a  sjstem  he 
maintains  that  they  would  be  better  off  than 
those  who  "having  a  power  to  possess  all 
things,  are  very  often  in  want  of  everything." 

[A  full  life  of  Fletcher  is  given  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  vol.  xix.  ]      w.  A.  s.  H. 

FLEYLAND  is  satisfactorily  explained  by 
Vinogradoff  {Villainage  in  England,  p.  170) 
as  land  held  by  the  villein  tenure  of  agricultural 
work  {adfurcam  et  flagellum,  i.e.  by  pitchfork 
and  flail),  not  by  payment  of  rent.      E.  o.  p. 

FLOATING  CHARGE  is  the  name  given  to 
the  general  charge  of  the  undertaking  of  a 
company  frequently  given  in  favour  of  debenture 
holders  (see  Debenture  ;  Deeentitee  Stock). 
The  expression  '  'floating  charge  "  implies  that 
it  does  not  attach  to  any  specific  property  but 
to  all  the  property  held  by  the  company  at  any 
particular  moment  subject  to  the  company's 
right  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  business.  It  is  only  in  case  of  default  or 
liquidation  proceedings  that  the  charge  becomes 
effective.  A  receiver  may  then  be  appointed 
who  takes  possession  of  all  the  assets,  and  the 
general  creditors  will  be  shut  out.  A  floating 
charge,  like  all  other  mortgages,  ought  to  be 
registered  in  the  company's  register  of  charges 
(Comp.  Act,  1862-73),  but  as  the  omission  to 
register  does  not  entail  any  consequences  except 
the  payment  of  certain  penalties  by  the  parties  re- 
sponsible for  the  omission  (Wright  v.  Horton,  12 
Appeal  Cases,  371),  the  creditors  of  a  company 


can  never  know  whether,  in  the  case  of  a  winding 
up,  their  claims  will  not  be  frustrated  by  deben- 
ture holders,  the  legislature  having  given  ad- 
ditional facilities  for  the  creation  of  secret  charges 
by  declaring  that  the  Bill  of  Sale  Act  of  1882 
(see  Bill  oe  Sale)  does  not  apply  to  the  de- 
bentures of  a  company.  Up  to  recent  times 
creditors  who  were  secured  by  a  specific  mortgage 
of  any  part  of  a  company's  property  were  com- 
paratively safe,  but  the  ingenuity  of  company 
lawyers  has  found  a  new  method  of  defeating 
their  claims,  as  well  as  those  of  unsecured  credi- 
tors, by  inserting  an  additional  clause  in  deben- 
tures by  which  the  company  undertakes  "not 
to  create  any  mortgage  or  charge  in  priority " 
to  the  debentures  in  question.  B.  s. 

FLOATING  DEBT.  The  expression 
"Floating  Debt"  in  state  iinance  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  "unfunded"  and  opposed  to 
"funded  debt."  The  floating  debt  of  a  state 
ia  generally  intended  to  be  repaid  within  a 
comparatively  short  period,  but  it  may  also  be 
raised  ia  that  form  in  order  to  be  converted 
into  funded  debt  at  a  subsequent  period.  A 
part  of  the  floating  debt  of  the  United  Eiugdom 
consists  of  temporary  advances  required  for 
the  supply  services  in  anticipation  of  revenue 
payable  at  a  later  period  within  the  same 
financial  year,  but  it  also  happens  that  expen- 
diture is  incuiTed  for  objects  for  which  an 
addition  to  the  funded  debt  does  not  seem 
justified,  but  which  cannot  conveniently  be 
raised  out  of  one  year's  revenue,  and  in  such 
cases  the  creation  of  a  floating  debt  repayable 
within  a  fixed  rnunber  of  years  is  a  usefol  ex- 
pedient. Thus  for  instance  the  Naval  Defence 
Act  1889  provides  that  the  sums  required  for 
the  purpose  of  building  certain  vessels  may  bo 
raised  by  the  creation  of  floating  debt  repayable 
within  seven  years. 

A  good  recent  instance  of  the  creation  of 
floating  debt,  subsequently  converted  into 
funded  debt,  was  the  issue  of  exchequer  bonds, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  ofi'  holders  of  consols 
who  were  unwilling  to  convert  under  Mr. 
Goschen's  Act ;  their  bonds  were  afterwards, 
through  the  operation  of  the  National  Debt 
(Conversion  of  Exchequer  Bonds)  Act  1892, 
exchanged  against  a  charge  in  favour  of  the 
holders  which  now  forms  part  of  the  funded 
debt.  The  effect  of  the  operation  will  he  seen 
by  comparing  on  the  table  given  below  the 
respective  amounts  of  funded  and  unfunded 
debt  for  1892  and  1893. 

The  floating  debt  consists  of  advances  made 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  exchequer  bonds 
repayable  within  a  fixed  number  of  years, 
interest  being  payable  at  fixed  intervals  in  the 
meantime,  and  treasury  bills  repayable  at  much 
shorter  periods  and  issued  at  a  discount  in  the 
same  way  as  mercantile  bills.  Terminable 
annuities  are  also  in  a  certain  sense  part  of  the 
floating    debt ;     they    are     partly    used    like 
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exchequer  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
expenditure  over  a  number  of  years,  and  partly 
also  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  funded  debt. 
As  the  National  Debt  is  to  a  great  extent  held 
by  public  bodies,  a  conversion  of  fnnded  into 
unfunded  debt  for  the  purpose  of  ultimate  re- 
payment can  always  be  easily  aixanged  if  the 
state  of  the  finances  allows  such  an  operation. 
The  proportion  of  the  floating  to  the  funded 
debt  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  has 
been  extracted  from  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  PubUo  Debt  Commissioners  : — 


Tear. 

Funded  debt. 

Capital  value 

of  terminable 

annuities. 

Unfunded 
debt. 

1836 
1843 
1853 
1863 
1873 
1883 
1892 
1893 

£ 
760,295,000 
774,859,000 
764,541,000 
787,423,000 
727,374,000 
712,699,000 
577,945,000 
589,533,082 

£ 
60,698,000 
48,112,000 
31,862,000 
18,074,000 
47,019,000 
27,571,000 
64,422,000 
60,761,000 

£ 
30,083,000 
18,684,000 
17,743,000 
16,495,000 
4,829,100 
14,185,000 
35,313,000 
20,748,000 

The  annual  interest  charge  on  the  unfunded 
debt  in  1893-94  was  £486,000. 

The  disadvantage  of  a  floating  debt,  especi- 
ally in  the  shape  of  short  treasury  bills  which 
have  frequently  to  be  renewed,  is  that  in  a 
moment  of  financial  crisis  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  new  takers,  when  current  biHs  faU 
due ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  amount  granted  by  parliament 
for  the  service  of  the  debt  is  used  for  the 
repayment  of  capital,  and  that,  in  case  of 
necessity  the  commissioners,  instead  of  pur- 
chasing consols,  may  use  the  sinking  fund  for 
the  repayment  of  treasury  bills,  this  risk  in 
view  of  the  comparative  smaDness  of  the 
amount  does  not  seem  a  serious  one. 

The  expression  floating  debt  is  also  used 
in  the  case  of  large  mercantile  and  industrial 
undertakings,  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
railways,  to  distinguish  trade  debts  and  debts 
borrowed  from  banks  for  temporary  purposes 
from  debts  incurred  by  the  issue  of  Deeeu- 
TUEBS  (q.v.)  or  Debentttee  Stock  (q.v.).  The 
priorities  as  between  the  debenture-holders  and 
the  other  creditors  depend  on  the  special 
circumstances  of  each  case  and  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  the  debtor's  undertaking  is 
situate. 

[As  to  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the  subject 
of  floating  debt  in  state  finance,  see  Eoscher, 
Finanzwissenschaft,  §  143.]  js.  h. 

FLOATING  POLICY  (Marine  Insurance). 
A  floating  policy  is  a  policy  which  designates 
the  subject  matter  insured  in  general  terms, 
and  leaves  the  name  of  the  ship,  the  particular 
subject  matter,  and  the  value  of  it  to  be 
defined    by    subsequent    declarations.         The 


declarations  may  be  made  by  indorsement  on 
the  policy  or  in  other  customary  manner,  but 
the  general  rule  is  that  they  must  be  made  in 
order  of  shipment  and  with  reasonable  diligence. 
When  a  declaration  of  value  is  not  made  until 
after  notice  of  loss,  the  policy  must  be  treated 
as  an  open,  and  not  as  valued  policy,  as  regards 
the  subject  matter  of  that  declaration. 

[See  Amould's  Marine  Insurance,  ed.  6,  p. 
337.]  M.  D.  0. 

FLOREZ  ESTRADA,  Alvaeo  (1765-1853), 
entered  early  the  financial  administration  of 
Spain,  and  was  appointed  in  lIQi  pi-oairador 
general  de  las  Asturias.  As  such  he  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  organisation  of  the  resistance 
to  Napoleon,  and  was  promoted,  in  1813,  asist- 
ente  in  Seville  :  his  jurisdiction  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Andaluzia.  During  the  troubled 
reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.  he  was  twice  obliged 
to  take  shelter  in  England,  where  he  devoted 
himseK  to  the  study  of  political  economy. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy  dxuing  the  minority  of  Queen  Isabella, 
he  returned  to  Spain  and  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate,  over  which  he  presided.  In 
1851  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  French  Aeadiinie  des  Sciences  morales  et 
politiques. 

Florez  Estrada  is  considered  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  economist  of  the  first  half  of 
this  century.  He  published  in  1814,  in  Madrid, 
his  JSxamen  impareial  de  las  disensimies  de 
America,  in  which  he  advocated  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  New  World. 
Later  on,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Efectos 
producidos  en  JSiiropa  por  la  Baja  en  el  pro- 
ducto  de  las  minas  de  plata  (London,  1824), 
on  the  effects  of  the  reduced  production  of 
the  silver  mines  and  his  Examen  de  la  Crisis 
Comerdal  de  la  Inglaiierra,  translated  into 
French  under  the  title :  Miflexions  sur  la 
Ditresse  Co'inTnerciale  de  la  Grande  Sretagne 
(Paris,  1826).  But  his  principal  work  is 
his  tieatise  of  political  economy,  of  which 
different  editions  were  issued  in  London  (1828), 
Paris  (1831),  and  Madrid  (1841  and  1848), 
sometimes  under  the  title  of  Tratado  and 
sometimes  of  Curso  de  Ecenwmia  PoUtica.  A 
French  translation  imder  the  appropriate  head- 
ing of  Gours  Alectique  d'&onomie  Poliiiqv£ 
appeared  in  Paris  and  London  in  1833  (3  vols. 
8vo).  In  fact,  Florez  Estrada  was  not,  and 
expressly  disclaims  being,  an  original  writer, 
whUst  he  candidly  confesses  his  obligations  to 
Ricardo,  M'CuUoch,  and  James  Mill.  But  he 
is  by  no  means  their  undiscriminating  follower, 
and,  for  instance,  fi-eely  criticises  some  of  their 
views  on  the  advantages  of  a  paper  currency. 
He  insists  on  the  necessity  of  what  is  now 
called  a  high  standard  of  life  for  the  working 
classes;  "nations  cannot  prosper  if  the  working 
classes  are  not  active,  intelligent,  and  industri- 
ous ;  this  is  impossible  if  their  wages  are  not 
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high  enough  to  secure  them  a  comfortable  and 
agreeable  life"  (p.  375,  edit.  1831).  The 
most  original  part  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapters 
concerning  taxation.  They  are  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  experienced  and  en- 
lightened Spanish  official,  who  ascribes  the 
decay  of  his  country  to  its  defective  financial 
and  economic  government  and  to  the  undue  and 
excessive  imposition  of  taxes  on  consumption. 
He  energetically  rejects  the  policy  of  meeting 
current  expenses  by  public  loans,  and  recom- 
mends the  introduction  into  Spain  of  a  moderate 
land-tax,  leaving  untouched  the  profits  derived 
from  investments  in  the  improvement  of  land. 

E.  ca. 

FLORIDA-BLANCA,  Jos£  Monino,  Count 
of  (1728-1808),  appointed  in  1766  fiscal  and  in 
the  following  year  member  of  the  council  of 
Castile,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome  to  obtain 
from  the  Pope  the  suppression  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits.  As  a  reward  for  his  success  Charles 
III.  of  Spain  gave  him,  in  1773,  the  title  of 
count  of  Florida-Blanca  and  appointed  him,  in 
1776,  minister  of  state  and  later  on  of  grace  and 
justice.  After  his  disgrace  under  Charles  IV. 
in  1792,  he  retired  to  a  convent  in  Muroia,  his 
native  place,  where  he  remained  until  the  rising 
against  Napoleon,  when  his  popularity  caused 
him  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  national 
government  as  president  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ing jwnta.     He  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  ministry  he  had 
already  made  known  his  reforming  tendencies 
on  the  question  of  the  supply  of  corn  for 
Madrid,  and  by  his  protest  against  the  privileges 
of  the  Mesta  {q.v.)  or  right  of  passage  allowed 
to  herds  of  cattle  (Sespuesta  fiscal  .  .  .  contra 
los  ganaderos  trashwmantes,  1770). 

As  a  minister,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  unification  of  the  Spanish  import  tariff, 
which  was  different  in  the  different  kingdoms 
of  the  monarchy,  and  by  raising  the  revenue 
derived  from  customs  from  60  to  130  millions 
of  reales  (£600,000  to  £1,300,00.0),  although 
he  had  lowered  the  taxes  on  raw  materials  and 
machinery.  He  also  reduced  the  alcavala  or 
tax  on  every  sale  from  14  to  about  6  per  cent, 
and  remitted  it  on  all  sales  of  goods  by  the 
manufacturer  himself  (see  Alcavala).  He 
built  about  600  miles  of  new  roads,  improved 
the  sea-ports,  and  gave  an  active  impulse  to 
irrigation.  At  the  same  time  he  took  stringent 
measures  for  the  repression  of  beggary  and 
vagrancy  by  the  establishment  of  the  fondo  pio 
beruficial  or  poor  fund  for  the  endowment  of 
hospitals  and  orphanages,  to  be  supplied  by  a 
fixed  charge  on  all  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

In  the  Memorial  presented  in  1788  to  Charles 
III.,  Florida-Blanca  sets  forth  the  result  of  his 
endeavours  and  his  views  for  the  future.  Some 
of  the  latter  are  rather  striking  ;  he  intends  to 
put  down  the  excess  of  entails  by  submitting 
henceforth  their  creation  to  the  royal  approba- 


tion, and  by  authorising  the  municipal  jimta 
to  sell  for  building  purposes  any  unoccupied 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  On  the 
other  hand  he  is  willing  to  declare  the  life 
owner  of  an  entailed  estate  full  owner  of  the 
value  of  all  the  improvements  he  has  effected  in 
the  way  of  irrigating,  planting,  or  clearing  un- 
broken fields. 

The  Memorial  has  been  published,  with  most 
other  works  of  Florida-Blanca,  in  Eivadeneyra's 
Bibliateca  de  Autores  JEspaftoles,  vol.  59  (Madrid, 
1867),  and  has  been  given  in  French  in  Muriel's 
translation  of  Coxe's  work  on  Spain  under  the  house 
of  Bourbon  {L'Bspagne  sous  les  rois  de  la  maison  de 
Bourbon,  vol.  vi.  p.  257.)  e.  oa. 

FLORIN. 

Florin,  History  of  the  English  Gold,  p.  92;  Florin, 
English  (Gold  and  Silver),  p.  92  ;  Florin,  Austrian, 
p.  93 ;  Florin,  Dutch,  p.  98. 

Florin,  Histoet  of  the  English  Gold. 
A  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
so  called  from  a  Florentine  coin,  the  fimmo, 
first  issued  in  1252,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  upon  it  a  lily  {fiore,  flower). 
The  English  coin  was  sometimes  called  a  florence ; 
it  was,  however,  equal  in  weight  to  two  of  the 
Italian  coins.  The  issue  of  florins  authorised 
by  parliament  of  1343  and  made  current  by 
proclamation  dated  27th  January  (o.s.)  of  the 
same  year,  was  the  second  attempt  since  the 
9th  century  to  introduce  a  gold  coinage  into 
England,  the  first  attempt,  Henry  III.'s  gold 
pennies,  having  failed.  The  florins  were  to  be 
current  at  6s.,  to  weigh  108  grains,  to  be  of  the 
same  fineness  as  the  Florentine  coin,  23  carats, 
3j  grains  of  gold  to  -J-  grain  of  alloy,  and  to  be 
made  and  current  equally  in  England  and  in 
Flanders,  for  the  facilitation  of  trade.  Half 
and  quarter  florins  were  issued  at  the  same  time. 
In  1344,  however,  it  having  been  found  that 
they  had  been  overvalued  in  proportion  to  silver, 
the  florins  were,  according  to  Eenyon,  made 
"  no  longer  current  without  the  consent  of  the 
receiver,  but  they  were  to  be  considered  as 
bullion  and  taken  according  to  their  value  as 
such, "  and  a  coinage  of  Nobles  took  their  place. 
Thus  they  were  not  called  in  but  demonetised, 
and  left  to  take  their  place  as  bullion.  Only 
two  specimens  of  the  English  florin,  two  of  the 
half,  and  three  of  the  quarter  florin  are  extant. 

[Kenyon,  Oold  Coins  of  England,  1884.] 

£.  Q.  F. 

Floein  (English),  Gold.  A  coin  struck  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  issued  at  the 
rate  of  6s.  sterling.  There  was  only  one 
coinage  of  these  pieces,  the  exact  date  of  which 
is  uncertain,  but  it  was  either  in  1343  or  1344. 
"Weight,  115'25 grains;  fineness,  9 94 '8.  Value 
in  gold  (916-6  fine  at  £3  :  17  :  lOj  an  ounce), 
£1:0:3. 

Silver.  Token  coin  of  the  nominal  value  of 
2s.,  and  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  £2. 
First  struck  in  the  year  1849  ;  weight,  174"54 
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grains  ;  fineness,  925.     Value  in  silver  francs 
(900  fine),  2-32  francs. 

[Henfrey's  JEnglish  Coins,  1885.  —  Ruding's 
Annals  of  the  Coinage.']  F.  E.  A. 

Flokin  (Austrian),  ok  Gulden.  Silver 
standard  coia,  900 fine,  weighing  190-53  grains. 
Also  double  florins  of  proportionate  weight  and 
same  fineness.  Value  of  the  florin  in  silver 
(925  fine  at  5s.  6d.  an  ounce),  2s.  1^.  ;  ia 
silver  francs  (900  fine),  2 '47  francs. 

Austrian  florins  were  last  coined  ia  1892. 
On  the  2nd  of  August  of  that  year,  a  law  was 
passed  establishing  a  gold  standard  and  a  new- 
metallic  currency,  with  a  gold  crown,  of  the 
weight  of  -3387  grammes  of  gold  nine-tenths 
fine,  as  the  unit  of  value.  The  crown  is  divided 
into  100  hellers. 

The  coins  of  the  new  "  crown  system,''  which 
were  fii-st  struck  in  1893,  are  as  follows  : — 
Standard  Coins. 


-J. 

Fine. 

Sterling  value 

(gold  916-6  fine, 

at  £S :  17 :  lOJ 

an  oz.). 

GoM— Twenty  crowns 
Ten  crowns 

6-776 
8-387 

900 
900 

16/8 
8/4 

SuBsmiART  Coins. 


i 

S 
1 

Fine. 

Xominal  value 
in  sterling. 

Silver — Crowns    . 
iftciel— Twenty  hellers 
Ten  hellers     . 
Bronze— T^o  hellers    . 
HeUers  . 

6-000 
4-000 
3-000 
3-333 
1-666 

835 

lOd. 
2d. 
Id. 
0-2 
0-1 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  smallest  standard 
coia  is  the  ten-crown  piece  ;  the  silver,  nickel, 
and  bronze  pieces  being  merely  tokens.  The 
crown  is  equal  in  value  to  half  of  the  florin  of 
the  former  currency.  F.  E.  A. 

Flokin  (Dutch),  or  Gulden.  Silver  stand- 
ard coin,  945  fine,  weighing  154-32  grains,  and 
divided  into  100  cents.  The  50  cent  piece 
is  945  fine  and  proportionate  in  weight.  The 
25,  10,  and  5  cent  pieces,  645  fine,  are  tokens 
only.  Value  of  the  florin  in  silver  (925  fine 
at  5s.  6d.  an  ounce).  Is.  9^.  ;  in  francs 
(900  fine),  2-1  francs.  F.  E.  A. 

FLOTSAM  AND  JETSAM.  These  legal 
terms  may  be  defiued  as  follows — flotsam  com- 
prehends all  floating  articles  which  once  formed 
part  of  a  wreck  or  of  her  cargo  ;  jetsam  com- 
prehends aU  things  cast  overboard  (Fr.  jetter) 
in  a  storm  or  shipwreck.  Under  the  common 
law  the  crown  became  proprietor  of  all  flotsam 
and  jetsam.  But  the  right  to  flotsam  and 
jetsam  was  frequently  conferred  by  the  crown 
upon  the  owners  of  manors  abutting  on  the  sea. 
The  right  whether  of  the  crown  or  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor  is  now  limited  by  the  right  of  the 
original  owner  to  reclaim  his  property  within  a 


year.      (See  Stephen's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
552-555.)  F.  c.  M. 

FLOW  OF  CAPITAL.  It  may  be  said  that 
of  the  three  agents  of  production  known  to 
classical  economics  capital  is  the  one  pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  mobility.  Land  is 
immovable,  labour  is  movable,  but  frequently 
with  difficulty  and  under  disadvantages  ;  nor 
does  it  necessarily  tend  to  become  more  easily 
transferred,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  labourers  and  the  spread  of  means  of  con- 
veyance, because  these  elements  are  to  a  large 
extent  counterbalanced  by  the  highly-specialised 
character  which  modem  labour  tends  to  assume. 
Capital,  however,  since  the  early  hunter  of  the 
text-books  took  to  canoe-building,  has  become 
continuously  more  movable,  and  is  now  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  exigencies  of  supply  and  demand ; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantity 
of  capital  invested  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  immediate  conversion,  the  flow 
of  capital  is  far  more  continuous,  whether 
between  different  trades,  districts,  or  countries, 
than  formerly.  The  flow  of  capital  may  be 
examined  under  three  phases :  (1)  international, 
(2)  local,  and  (3)  industrial.  The  first  of  these 
terms  designates  the  migration  of  capital  from 
one  country  to  another  ;  the  second  the  same 
migration  from  one  district  to  another  vfithin 
the  same  country  ;  and  the  third  the  trans- 
ference of  capital  from  one  trade  or  industry  to 
another.  All  these  movements  are  greatly 
facilitated  by  a  well-organised  system  of  bank- 
ing. 

1.  Inlen~natimxal.  — As  capital,  like  labour, 
finds  its  most  natural  employment  at  home,  it 
is  only  where  there  is  capital  relatively  to  spare 
in  a  country  that  any  appreciable  portion  of  it 
goes  abroad.  Moreover,  as  it  is  only  free 
capital  that  can  be  sent  out  of  the  counti-y,  the 
flow  of  capital  from  one  country  to  another  is 
determined  chiefly  by  the  amount  of  capital  of 
this  sort.  When  free  capital  exists  in  any  great 
quantity,  as  it  does  in  England,  it  competes 
against  itself  so  as  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest 
at  home  ;  and  the  low  rate  of  interest  encour- 
ages the  owners  of  such  capital  to  attempt  to 
gain  a  higher  rate  by  investing  where  capital  is 
more  scarce. 

2.  Local. — The  movements  of  capital  within 
a  country  differ  chiefly  from  the  international 
movements  in  this  that  the  rate  of  interest 
plays  no  part  in  them,  as  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  is  the  same  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Probably  the  most  important  attrac- 
tion to  capital  that  we  find  in  a  country  such  as 
England  is  the  discovery  of  fields  of  minerals 
hitherto  unwrought.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  gradual  changes  in  the  locality 
which  capital  seems  to  favour  ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industry,  once  faii-ly  begun, 
almost  always  has  the  effect  of  drawing  other 
industries  related  to  and  depending  upon  it,  into 
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the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Railways  are 
great  factors  in  the  local  flow  of  capital.  A 
railway  established  between  two  large  centres 
of  industry  must  necessarily  pass  through  the 
intervening  country,  and  it  encourages  men  to 
set  up  factories  or  other  industrial  undertak- 
ings near  it,  which  in  time  attract  capital. 
Lancashire  and  the  "West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and,  in  a  minor  degree,  Lanarkshire,  have  come 
to  possess  the  enormous  amount  of  fixed  capital 
they  can  lay  claim  to  from  such  causes  as  these. 
On  the  other  hand  foreign  tariffs  may  cause  a 
flow  of  capital  in  the  home  country,  though  this 
is  more  properly  industrial  than  local.  Pro- 
tracted struggles  between  employers  and 
labourers  are  also  credited  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  force  in  driving  capital  from  the 
locality  in  which  they  occur. 

3.  Industrial.  —  This  is  the  form  of  the 
movement  of  capital  which  causes  the  greatest 
disorganisation  of  labour,  and  the  most  acute 
hardship,  though  it  is,  according  to  some,  most 
generally  beneficial  in  the  end.  The  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  and  the  comparative  depletion 
of  the  rural  districts  are  phenomena  traceable 
to  it,  as  they  involve  the  conversion  of  floating 
capital  into  fixed. 

Foreign  tariffs  and  inventions  assist  the 
natural  forces  of  supply  and  demand  to  promote 
the  flow  of  capital  from  one  trade  to  another. 
Capital  will  flow  readily  into  those  channels 
where  for  the  time  being  the  price  gives  an 
extra  profit  because  of  great  demand ;  but  where 
the  transference  is  necessitated  by  over-produc- 
tion of  some  commodity,  there  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  temporary  loss,  and  a  permanent  loss  to  the 
individual  capitalist.  The  withdrawal  of  agri- 
cultural capital  in  England  during  the  last  two 
decades  must  have  involved  those  whose  capital 
was  formerly  invested  in  land  in  very  serious 
loss  ;  and  similarly  the  transference  of  capital 
from  the  sugar  industry  to  others  cannot  be 
efiected  without  severe  loss,  and  is  not  due  to 
the  large  profits  to  be  made  elsewhere,  but  to 
the  diminution  of  profits  in  the  refining  trade, 
owing  to  foreign  bounties. 

[Walker's  Political  Economy,  pt.  ii.  eh.  lii. — 
Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i. — Mill's  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy;  and  Unsettled 
Questions  in  Political  Economy,  Essays  3  and  5.  — 
Cairnes's  Leading  Principles. — Marshall's  Prin- 
ciples of  Economics. — Marx's  CapitaLJ    M.  a.  d. 

F.  0.  B.  An  abbreviation  tor  free  on  board. 
Goods  shipped  from  one  country  to  another  are 
generally  sold  either/,  o.  b., — in  which  case  the 
purchaser  must  pay  freight  and  insurance ; 
c.  andf., — cost  and  freight,  in  which  case  the 
vendor  has  to  pay  the  freight ;  or  c.  i.  f. ,  — cost, 
insurance,  freight,  in  which  case  the  vendor  has 
to  pay  both  insurance  and  freight.  E.  s. 

FCENUS  NAUTICUM.  The  requirements 
of  maritime  commerce  induced  the  Romans  to 
adopt  from  Greece  a  peculiar  kind  of  contract 


of  loan.  This  originally  consisted  in  borrowing 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  taken  by  sea  to  «.  par- 
ticular  place  for  the  purpose  of  buying  mer- 
chandise there,  the  condition  on  which  the 
contract  depended  being  that,  if  the  money 
was  lost  on  the  voyage  by  accidental  perils  of 
the  sea,  the  borrower  should  not  be  bound  to 
repay  the  lender.  Money  lent  on  such  terms 
is  called  trajecticia  pecunia,  because  of  its  being 
carried  over  the  sea  (quia  trans  mare  vehUw). 
Subsequently  the  contract  was  extended,  so 
that  trajecticia  pecunia  included  money  lent  to 
buy  goods  for  export  to  a  port  agreed  on,  the 
repayment  of  the  loan  depending  on  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  goods  there.  Such  goods  were 
frequently  pledged  to  the  lender  as  security 
for  the  debt,  but  this  was  not  necessary. 
Loans  made  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  a  ship, 
or  for  paying  the  crew  their  wages,  were  also 
brought  under  the  same  rule,  the  condition  of 
repayment  being  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship 
at  the  port  of  destination.  As  in  this  contract 
the  risk  of  accidental  loss  was  on  the  lender, 
not  on  the  borrower,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  he 
was  allowed  to  charge  more  than  the  ordinary 
legal  rate  of  interest  on  money  loans.  The 
maximum  rate  of  interest  on  account  of  trajet, 
ticia  pecunia  was  fixed  by  Justinian  at  12  pei 
cent.  The  technical  term  for  interest  on  such 
a  loan  is  fcenus  nauticum  (see  Bottomet).  It 
was  treated  as  innocent  even  by  the  Canon 
Law.  b.  a.  w. 

FOLKES,  Maktin  (died  1754),  wrote  Tables 
of  English  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  with  their 
Weights,  Intrinsic  Values,  etc.,  London,  I7i6. 

"  A  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  these 
valuable  tables,  illustrated  with  numerous  plates  of 
coins,  edited  by  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford,  was  published 
in  London,  1763."     M'CuUoch's  Lit.  Pol.  Ec. 

FOLKLAND  was  the  surplus  land  which 
was  not  distributed  to  the  fiee  or  dependent 
village  communities  when  the  English  tribes 
conquered  and  settled  in  Britain.  It  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  common  lands 
which  belonged  to  a  community,  but  were  not 
distributed  among  individuals  (see  Alod).  The 
folkland  was  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
tribe,  and  after  the  union  of  the  tribes  to  the 
nation,  it  could  be  alienated  to  individuals 
by  boc  or  charter  granted  by  the  king  and  his 
witan  (see  Booland).  It  could  also  be  let  out 
to  individuals  on  payment  of  a  rent  usually  in 
kind,  and  these  rents  were  collected  by  the 
sheriffs  and  formed  part  of  the  royal  revenue. 
The  above  view  has  been  held  by  all  the  chief 
authorities  on  the  early  constitutional  history 
of  England.  But  Prof.  Vinogradoff,  in  an 
article  in  the  English  Historical  Eeview  for 
January  1893,  has  argued,  with  great  force, 
that  folkland  does  not  mean  the  land  of  the 
folk,  but  land  held  by  folkright,  i.e.  that  it  is 
the  same  as  what  the  older  authorities  call 
alod  or  ethel  (see  Feoemfultum). 
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[Stubbs's  Constitutional  Mistory^  i. — Kemble, 
Saxons  in  England.']  E.  x,. 

F0NFR|;DE,  Henei  (1788-1840),  the  son  of 
a  well-known  Girondist  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, was  one  of  the  most  active  jonmaKstic 
writers  of  France  during  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  His  articles  and  essays,  scattered  in 
five  or  six  different  Bordeaux  and  Paris  news- 
papers, were  collected  after  his  death  and 
published  in  ten  volumes  (CEuvres  de  Henri 
Fanfride,  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  1844-48).  The 
volumes  seven  and  eight,  entitled  Questions 
d^^conomie  Puhliqibe,  contain  his  economic  writ- 
ings, and  one  of  them,  Le  Systime  Prohiiitif,  a, 
luminous  and  incisive  plea  in  favour  of  free 
trade,  was  republished  as  a  pamphlet  in  1846  by 
the  Association  pour  la.  Liberie  des  &hanges. 
Fonfrede,  very  independent  in  his  views,  re- 
mained throughout  his  life  a  steady  opponent 
of  the  conversion  of  pubhc  debts  ("there  is  no 
more  reason  for  a  maximum  price  of  100  francs 
for  public  stock  than  for  the  same  maximum 
price  for  coffee" — vi.  p.  227),  of  sinking  funds 
("is  it  not  mere  foUy  to  pay  off  in  order  to 
borrow,  and  to  boixow  in  order  to  pay  oflF?" 
SysUmeProTiib.,  p.  61),  of  Algerian  colonisation, 
of  commercial  and  administrative  centralisation 
in  Paris,  and  of  government  measures  proposed 
to  facUitate  the  raising  of  money  on  landed 
securities  ("  Every  attempt  to  render  land  more 
fluid  is  an  intense  political  and  economic 
mistake.  Land  must  be  made  easy  to  divide, 
not  easy  to  mobilise." — vii.  p.  231).    B.  ca. 

FONTANELLI,  Caklo  (died  1886,  at  Flor- 
ence), was  professor  of  political  economy 
at  the  Scuola  di  Scienze  Sooiali  in  Florence. 
Author  of — 

Manuale  popolare  di  EcoTumda  sociale,  Firenze, 
1870,  2nd  ed.  1881 ;  Gli  seiqpeH,  Napoli,  1874-75. 

A.    B. 

FONTEYEAUD,  Aloide  (1822-1849),  bom 
in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  died  at  Paris.  He 
became  at  a  very  early  age  a  teacher  in  the 
higher  commercial  school  under  Blanqui, 
whose  pupil  he  had  been.  Political  economy 
soon  absorbed  him,  and  after  March  1845  he 
was  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  Journal  des  icono- 
mistes.  In  January  1846,  the  Revue  iritannique 
published  an  article  by  him  entitled  "  La  ligue 
anglaise"  (Anti-corn  law  league),  which  brought 
him  into  the  notice  he  so  well  deserved.  After 
this  Messrs.  Guillaumin  entrusted  him  with 
annotating  and  preparing  for  publication  the 
works  of  David  Ricardo  (vol.  xiii.  Collection  des 
Principaux  l^conomistes),  which  appeared  in 
1847.  Fonteyraud  was  enabled,  through  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  to 
translate  the  works  of  that  economist,  which  up 
to  that  time  had  never  appeared  in  French, 
and  also  to  revise  the  translation  made  by 
Constancio.  Fonteyraud  wrote  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  volume,  which  is  occupied 
entirely  with  the  works  of  Ricardo  and  notes 


made  on  them  by  J.  B.  Say  and  others,  a  brilliant 
and  interesting  notice  of  the  great  EngUsh 
economist,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  but 
little  understood  on  the  continent.  He  also 
translated  the  Definitions  in  Political  Economy 
by  Malthus.  He  finally  wrote  for  the  collection 
En-cyclopidie  des  connaissances  utiles,  Principes 
d'^conmnie  politique  (8vo,  1849).  L.  Wol- 
owski  had  no  hesitation  in  endorsing  the 
opinions  expressed  in  this  volume.  Fonteyraud 
was  removed  by  cholera  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  years  from  the  study  of  that  science  to 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  his  premature  death, 
he  would  doubtless  have  rendered  signal  services. 
His  principal  works  were  collected  by  Joseph 
Gamier  and  published  with  a  notice  from  the 
pen  of  that  writer,  under  the  title  of  Melanges 
d'iconOTnie  politique,  1  vol.  8vo,  1853. 

A.  c.  f. 
FOOD-RENTS  existed  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
earlier  manorial  times  side  by  side  with  rents 
in  labour  and  in  money.  They  were  included 
under  the  general  name  of  gafol,  tribute,  which 
comprised  other  payments  of  produce  besides 
actual  food  ;  and  they  were  payable  by  freemen 
as  well  as  serfs,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
labour  services  known  as  week-work  which  were 
usually  a  mark  of  vfllein  status.  The  food- 
rents  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  may  be  con- 
nected in  origin  with  the  Feokm-fttltitm  and 
the  later  Pueveyakce  {q.v.),  payable  for  the  use 
of  the  king  and  his  court ;  they  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  taxes  or  exactions  rather  than  as 
economic  rents.  Owing  to  the  frequent  absence 
of  the  lord  these  rents  would  be  commuted  for 
money  earlier  than  labour  rents,  which  could  be 
paid  just  -as  conveniently  in  the  lord's  absence 
as  during  his  residence  on  the  manor  ;  and  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  the  free  tenants  who  paid 
rents  in  kind  did  become  money-paying  tenants 
earlier  than  the  serfs  who  owed  week-work  as 
well  as  produce.  The  commutation  was  general 
by  the  14th  century,  but  the  dates  of  the 
stages  of  the  process  cannot  be  exactly  given 
as  payments  in  kind  are  found  mixed,  apparently 
without  system,  with  original  and  commuted 
money  payments  in  most  statements  of  manorial 
services  and  rent  drawn  up  before  that  time. 
The  commonest  articles  of  food  paid  by  the 
tenants  were  poultry  and  eggs,  but  oats,  barley, 
malt,  ale,  sheep,  pigs,  meat,  loaves,  honey, 
occur  often  ;  evidently  the  manorial  household 
expected  to  be  provisioned  by  the  tenants,  and 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  definite  part  of  the 
estate,  the  lands,  for  instance,  of  a  monastic 
house,  to  undertake  such  provisioning  for  a 
week,  a  fortnight,  or  some  other  fixed  time. 
The  growing  need  for  money  helped  to  put  an 
end  to  such  rents  as  well  as  to  labour  dues. 

[Seebohm, -ETigrZw^  Village  CoTrumunity,  1883. — 
VinogradofF,  Villainage  in  England,  1892.] 

E.  G.  p. 

FOOD,  Taxes  on.     These  were  common  in 
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the  18th  century,  in  the  form  of  duties  on 
flour,  bread,  and  meat  (  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v. 
ch.  ii.  pt.  ii.  art.  iv.).  They  have  now  dis- 
appeared as  general  internal  taxes,  the  last 
instance  being  the  Italian  Grist  Tax  (see  Maoi- 
NATo).  They  still  exist  as  Customs  Duties 
(see  also  Corn  Laws),  and  also  make  a  part  of 
local  taxation  in  France  and  Italy  (see  OoTEOl ; 
Salt  Duties).  In  theory  they  may  be  treated 
as  one  division  of  taxes  on  necessaries.  The 
general  discussion  of  their  effect  belongs  to 
Taxation  {q.v.).  c.  p.  b. 

FOEBONNAIS,  FRANgois  Veron  db  (1722- 
1800),  born  at  Mans,  died  at  Paris.  Though 
he  never  occupied  any  official  position  or  re- 
ceived any  appointment  eq^ual  to  his  merits, 
Forbonnais  exercised  a  great  influence  over  his 
contemporaries.  He  came  of  a  respectable  busi- 
ness family,  and  began  life  in  retail  trade  ;  he 
then  travelled  for  five  years,  and  afterwards  im- 
proved his  knowledge  of  affairs  by  studying  the 
workings  of  business  on  a  large  scale  at  Nantes 
for  the  same  period  of  time.  By  1752  he  con- 
sidered his  economic  education  sufficiently 
advanced  to  justify  him  in  preparing  a  memorial 
on  the  position  of  public  affairs  which  he  then 
presented  to  the  controller-general  of  Finance, 
an  office  filled  at  that  time  by  J.  B.  de 
Machault,  a  financier  of  high  ability.  Through 
an  unfortunate  accident  his  memorial  was  not 
read,  and  its  author  became  discouraged. 
Forbonnais  then  resolved  to  address  himself 
directly  to  the  public,  and  he  printed  a  great 
number  of  works  of  which  we  can  only  mention 
the  most  important.  These  are  Gonsidira- 
tions  sur  Us  finances  d'Espagne,  1753,  1  vol. 
12mo  ;  ilU-nwnts  du  commerce,  1754  and  1796, 
2  vols.  12mo ;  Mecherches  et  considerations 
sur  les  finances  de  France  depuis  1595  jusqu'en 
1721;  Bale,  2  vols.  4to,  and  Li%e,  6  vols. 
12mo,  1750  ;  Principes  et  observations  ico- 
nomiqiies,  1767,  2  vols.  12mo  (reproduced  in 
Guillaumin's  collection  of  the  principal  econo- 
mists) ;  and  finally  Observations  suceinctes  sur 
V Amission  de  deux  milliards  d'assignats  1790, 
1  vol.  in  1 2mo.  Forbonnais  was  never  able  to 
free  himself  from  the  errors  of  the  mercantile 
system,  and  shows  himself  favourable  to  the 
theory  of  the  balance  of  trade.  Besides  this  he 
was  a  protectionist,  although  he  considered  that 
the  rate  of  duty,  beyond  which  no  branch  of 
industry  had  any  rights  to  existence  at  the 
cost  of  the  consumer,  should  be  limited  to 
15  per  cent.  How  many  ministers  in  our  own 
days  would  be  excused  by  the  supporters  of 
free  trade  if  they  would  only  restrict  their 
demands  to  this  scale  !  Forbonnais,  however, 
showed  himself  in  other  respects  so  sound  an 
economist  and  financier,  and  so  distinctly 
opposed  to  all  crotchets,  that  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  well- deserved  reputation.  His  works  are 
read  and  quoted  even  at  the  present  day.  He 
was  consulted  by  all  the  influential  politicians. 


and  by  all  the  great  administrators  of  his  time. 
Silhouette  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  office 
in  1759  ;  Forbonnais  had  at  that  time  filled  the 
office  of  inspector-general  of  the  mint  for  three 
years.  Causes  which  were  entirely  honourable 
to  himself  caused  disagreements  between  him 
and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  he  was  sent 
to  reside  in  exile  on  his  estates.  One  of  his 
unquestioned  merits  consists  in  having  endeav- 
oured to  apportion  the  incidence  of  public 
taxation  equally  among  all  classes.  Forbonnais 
did  not  solicit  office  in  1789,  contenting  himself 
with  writing  many  detached  papers,  still  in 
manuscript,  on  economic  subjects.  He  con- 
troverted the  doctrines  of  the  physiocrats,  but, 
it  must  be  admitted,  without  seriously  im- 
pugning their  arguments.  Forbonnais  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Institute  in  1794  and  died  six 
years  after,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  a  man  conscientious  and  sincere,  whose 
judgment  was  of  the  highest  delicacy,  who  was 
an  indefatigable  worker  of  a  frank  and  vigorous 
temperament.  A.  c.  f 

FORCED  CURRENCY  usually  impUes  two 
attributes  :  it  must  be  received  as  legal  tender ; 
it  need  not  be  cashed  on  presentation.  As 
Prof.  "Walker  points  out,  the  character  of  force 
may  exist  even  in  the  absence  of  the  first  attri- 
bute,— for  instance,  money  "may  not  be  made 
legal  tender,  but  all  remedy  at  law  may  be 
taken  away  from  creditors  who  refuse  to  receive 
it."  It  is  argued  that  the  silver  currency  of 
India  is  in  this  position  at  the  present  time 
(1894). 

For  other  incidents,  and  for  examples  of 
forced  currency,  see  Inconvertible  Cueeenct. 

FORCED  LABOUR,  Common  Chaeac- 
teristics  of.  In  the  articles  on  Conscrip- 
tion ;  CoRviE ;  Enfranchisement  ;  Im- 
pressment ;  Manor  ;  Serf  ;  Slavery,  wiU 
be  found  details  relating  to  the  principal  ways 
in  which  forced  labour  has  come  into  pro- 
minence at  various  stages  in  the  history  of 
society.  Here  it  is  proposed  only  to  deal  with 
the  common  characteristics  of  these  systems 
of  labour.  One  classification  may  divide  the 
subject  into  two  branches.  Forced  labour  may 
be  either  an  industrial  phenomenon  or  a 
financial  one.  Slavery  and  the  kindred  institu- 
tion of  serfdom  arise  in  tlie  relations  between 
individuals ;  corvee  and  conscription,  and  all 
other  methods  by  which  the  state  exacts 
unpaid  labour  from  the  citizen,  are,  apart  from 
political  considerations,  rather  in  the  nature  of 
financial  expedients.  Similar  economic  dis- 
advantages are  found  in  both  these  classes, 
although  the  second  is  to  some  extent  free 
from  the  moral  stigma  attached  to  the  first 
class.  An  important  disadvantage  is  that  the 
labour  is  more  inefficient  than  paid  labour,  and 
less  susceptible  of  control  and  organisation. 
The  labourer  naturally  treats  the  doing  of  the 
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work,  and  not  the  efficiency  of  it,  as  tlie  main 
thing  that  concerns  him,  and  any  relaxation  in 
the  method  of  compulsion  employed  may  result 
in  the  labourer's  abandoning  his  task  altogether. 
The  Beport  of  tJw  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of 
1834,  ch.  iv.,  shows  how  difficult  it  was  found 
to  compel  the  paupers  to  work  on  the  roads  by 
way  of  task  work.  Many  authorities  have 
insisted  upon  the  greater  cost  of  slave  labour 
as  compared  with  free,  and  the  necessity  of 
supervision  and  management  entailed  by  its 
use.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  forced  labour 
exacted  from  jurymen,  the  quality  of  the  work 
is  found  to  be  inferior,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
an  effort  is  made  to  impress  the  juror  with  a 
sense  not  only  of  the  responsibility  but  also  of 
the  dignity  of  his  position.  AVhere,  however, 
a  moderate  degree  of  labour  is  demanded  for 
purposes  of  obvious  public  advantage  from 
fairly  enlightened  citizens  the  system  may 
succeed.  In  the  eai'ly  history  of  the  Canadian 
colonies  the  statute  labour  exacted  for  the 
repair  and  construction  of  roads  was  wiUingly 
contributed,  and  men  were  even  found  ready 
to  work  beyond  the  time  demanded  of  them. 
It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  these 
conditions  are  not  likely  to  be  often  discovered 
in  any  ordinary  industrial  system  based  upon 
forced  labour. 

Forced  labour  has  been  employed  in  many 
countries  for  penal  purposes  ;  and  in  England 
it  is  frequently  used  in  the  sidministration  of 
the  poor  law  as  a  test  of  real  destitution. 
Secondary  effects  have  been  supposed  to  be 
produced  in  this  way  on  the  labour  market, 
and  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  wages  of 
unskilled  labour  have  been  depressed  by  the 
competition  of  prisons  in  the  same  trade  ;  for 
the  questions  arising  hence  see  Peisox  Labour  ; 
Workhouses.  c.  g.  c. 

Forced  Labour,  instances  of.  Egypt  affords, 
in  the  Great  Pyramid  the  earliest  example  of 
the  employment  of  such  labour.  According  to 
Herodotus  (bk.  ii.  ch.  124),  Cheops  "closed 
the  temples,  and  forbade  the  Egyptians  to  offer 
sacrifice,  compelling  them  instead  to  labour, 
one  and  all,  in  his  service  .  .  .  100,000  men 
laboured  constantly,  and  were  relieved  every 
three  months  by  a  fresh  lot.  It  took  ten  years' 
oppression  of  the  people  to  make  the  causeway 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  stones.  .  .  .  The 
Pyramid  itself  was  twenty  years  in  building." 
But  if  we  accept  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  "W.  M. 
FUnders  Petrie  {The  Pyramids  and  Temples  of 
Gizeh,  1885),  that  the  work  of  transport  of  the 
stones  had  only  to  be  performed  each  year 
during  the  three  months  of  inundation,  when 
the  land  was  under  water  and  the  inhabitants 
were  necessarily  almost  idle,  the  hardship  of 
thus  requisitioning  the  labour  of  the  people  in 
a  great  measure  disappears. 

Coming  to  modem   times,   we  find  in  the 
Corvee  (?.■«.)  the  general  application  of  forced 
VOL.  n. 


labour  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads.  In  England,  statute  labour,  as  it  was 
called,  finally  disappeared  in  1835,  but  in  France 
the  corvee,  in  its  modified  form  of  Prestation 
{q.v.),  still  exists  as  an  effective  working  system. 
T'he  municipal  council  having,  in  exercise  of  the 
law  of  21st  May  1836,  voted  three  days'  presta- 
tion, every  inhabitant  of  the  commune  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  who  has  elected 
to  work  in  Heu  of  making  a  money  payment,  is 
called  on  to  attend  at  a  convenient  period  fixed 
by  the  prefect.  The  work,  usually  breaking 
and  carrying  stone,  may  be  performed  by  the 
day  or  piece,  the  latter  method  being  favoured 
by  the  authorities  as  giving  more  satisfactory 
results.  The  money  payment,  which  may  be 
substituted  for  prestaiion  en  nature,  is  fixed 
annually  by  the  departmental  assemblies,  and 
is  always  below  the  real  value  of  a  day's  work. 
But  the  peasants  for  the  most  part  prefer  to 
give  their  labour  rather  than  their  money,  65 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  (57,000,000  frs. — 
say  £2,280,000)  of  the  three  days'  prestation 
in  1888  being  acquitted  in  nature.  The  pro- 
portion thus  acquitted  has,  however,  steadily 
decreased  from  81  per  cent,  the  average  for  the 
decade  1837-46.  It  is  estimated  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  cost  of  the  work  is  saved  by  the 
system  of  prestation  as  compared  with  the  em- 
ployment of  contractors.  The  system  is  often 
attacked  as  a  survival  of  the  hated  corvie,  but 
in  1888  sixty-seven  of  the  departmental  assem- 
blies were  in  favour  of  its  maintenance  (Say 
et  ChaiUey,  Nouvcau  Didionnaire  d'l^conomie 
PolUique,  1891). 

If  we  except  the  system  of  prestation  now 
existing  in  France,  we  must  turn  to  Egypt  for 
the  last  as  well  as  the  first  chapter  in  the  history 
of  forced  labour.  From  the  earliest  time  it  is 
probable  that  the  irrigation  canals  were  made 
and  kept  in  repair  by  the  forced  unpaid  ]a,bour 
of  the  Egyptian  people.  Theoretically  speaking, 
there  was  no  great  objection  to  this,  for  the 
very  life  of  the  countiy  has  always  depended 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  means  of  irrigation. 
Until  the  present  century  the  land  yielded 
only  one  crop  a  year,  sown  as  the  !N^ile  water 
receded  in  November,  and  requiring  little  atten- 
tion till  reaped  in  April.  The  agricultural 
labourer  had  littie  to  do  at  other  seasons, 
and  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in 
dealing  out  the  canals  leading  to  his  fields 
and  repairing  the  iSTile  embankments  which 
defended  him  from  inundation.  Therefore, 
though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  burden 
of  the  corvie  was  fairly  apportioned,  or  that  the 
rich  took  their  just  share  with  the  poor,  the 
evil  was  not  a  very  crying  one.  But  the  inti'O- 
duction  of  cotton  and  sugar-cane  cultivation 
caused  an  importa,nt  change.  These  crops 
require  to  be  moderately  watered  all  round  the 
year,  and  for  their  culture  a  system  of  summer 
canals  had  to  be  dug,   so  deep  as  to  take  in 
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water  at  the  lowest  Nile.  These  canals  were 
yearly  choked  with  the  mud  deposit  of  the  Nile 
flood,  and  for  miles  of  their  course  had  to  be 
cleared,  the  depth  of  silt  being  as  great  as  from 
6  to  10  feet.  For  this  purpose,  the  corvie  was 
annually  called  out,  and  as  the  Khedive  and 
other  large  proprietors  generally  evaded  their 
liability  to  furnish  men,  the  burden  of  the  work, 
which  was  far  heavier  than  any  previously 
required,  fell  on  the  poor,  and  this  at  a  period 
of  the  year  when  their  time  had  become  valuable 
to  themselves.  Thousands  of  persons  were  forced 
to  work  for  five  or  six  months  in  the  year, 
without  pay  or  any  provision  of  food,  without 
proper  tools,  often  far  away  from  their  homes, 
and  on  canals  from  which  they  could  them- 
selves derive  no  advantage.  In  the  years  1878, 
1879,  and  1880,  it  is  estimated  that  188,000 
men  were  summoned  to  the  works.  In  1883, 
the  corvie  was  equivalent  to  an  army  of 
202,650  men  working  for  100  days.  This  was 
the  last  year  of  the  old  rdginne,  for  in  1884  the 
irrigation  service  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
EngKsh  engineers.  Partly  owing  to  improved 
methods  of  regulating  the  Nile  waters,  whereby 
the  quantity  of  silt  was  diminished,  and  partly 
to  the  expenditure  of  £73,461  in  payment  for 
work  done  by  contract,  the  corvie  in  1884  was 
reduced  to  the  equivalent  of  165,000  men  for 
100  days,  and  in  1885,  with  an  outlay  of 
£116,535,  a  further  reduction  to  125,936  men 
was  effected.  Part  of  this  last-mentioned  sum 
was  provided  under  a  scheme,  whereby  the 
corvdailes  in  certain  districts  were  allowed  to 
redeem  themselves  by  a  money  payment.  An 
immense  increase  in  the  cotton  cultivated  in 
these  villages  followed. 

The  evils  of  the  corvie  system,  and  the  great 
economic  advantages  that  would  ensue  from  its 
abolition,  were  so  strongly  recognised  by  the 
new  Ministry  of  Public  Works  that  in  1885 
they  proposed  that  a  sum  of  £250,000  net, 
which  had  been  decreed  for  the  reduction  of 
the  land  tax,  should  be  applied  instead  in 
abolishing  the  corvie  as  far  as  possible,  such  an 
application  being  considered  as  really  the  best 
method  of  relieving  the  burdens  on  land.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  whole  work  of  clearing 
the  canals  would  cost,  by  contract,  about 
£400,000  a  year,  so  that  a  moderate  corvie 
would  still  be  necessary  after  expending  the 
available  sum.  The  proposal  was  adopted  ; 
the  numbers  employed  were  reduced  to  95,093 
in  1886,  87,120  in  1887,  and  58,788  in  1888. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  the  change  were  so 
apparent  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  corvie 
was  at  once  generally  demanded.  A  further 
sum  of  £150,000  was  required,  and  in  December 
1889  the  National  Assembly,  although  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  landlords,  without  a 
dissentient  voice  passed  a  measure  imposiog  a 
special  tax  on  land  to  raise  that  amount.  The 
new  tax  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  levied, 


the  needful  fund  being  eventually  provided  out 
of  savings  from  conversion  of  debt. 

In  1890  the  corvie  in  Egypt,  as  a  regular 
system  of  forced  labour  for  the  execution  of 
public  works,  thus  ceased  to  exist.  A  large 
annual  levy  of  men,  it  is  true,  is  still  made  to 
guard  and,  in  the  event  of  a  breach,  to  repair 
the  Nile  banks  during  the  season  of  flood  ;  but 
every  feUah  feels  a  direct  interest  in  this  duty, 
and  the  obligation  to  perform  it  is  not  a  hard- 
ship at  aU  comparable  to  the  tremendous  labour 
of  clearing  the  canals,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hundred  and  one  illegitimate  objects  for  which 
the  corvie,  now  suppressed,  was  formerly  em- 
ployed (Milner's  Englamd  ■im,  Sgypt,  1892. — 
Blue  Books,  Egypt,  1886-91.— Sir  C.  Scott 
Moncrieff's  Irrigation  Meports,  1884-88). 

The  Suez  Canal  having  been  projected  at  a 
time  when  the  corvie  was  in  full  operation  in 
Egypt,  it  is  not  surprising  that  forced  labour 
should  have  been  largely  employed  in  its  con- 
struction. By  a  contract  entered  into  with 
M.  de  Lesseps  in  July  1856,  the  Viceroy, 
Mohammed-Said  Pasha,  engaged  that  workmen 
should  be  supplied  by  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, on  the  demand  of  the  chief  engineers  of 
the  canal,  at  wages  to  be  fixed  according  to  the 
average  rate  paid  in  the  country  by  private 
individuals.  The  wages  actually  paid  being, 
however,  far  below  the  market  value  of  the 
work,  the  arrangement  was  very  economical  as 
far  as  the  company  was  concerned,  and  between 
20,000  and  30,000  men  (at  one  time  80,000) 
were  pressed  into  the  service.  This  compulsory 
employment  of  the  natives  gave  rise  to  remon- 
strances in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
based  on  humanitarian  grounds,  and  partly  on 
this  account  and  partly  because  the  men  were 
withdrawn  from  cultivating  his  own  lands, 
the  successor  to  Said  Pasha,  Ismail,  was  anxious 
to  retire  from  the  obligation  of  finding  forced 
labour  for  the  company.  Consequently,  by 
diplomatic  note  of  6th  April  1863,  the  Porte, 
"seeing  in  the  stipulations  for  the  providing 
of  workmen  a  contravention  of  the  laws  under 
which  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  governed,"  de- 
clared its  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the 
works.  This  determination  was  a  great  blow 
to  the  company,  which  now  had  to  -engage 
European  labour  as  well  as  the  voluntary 
services  of  the  natives.  The  result  was  to 
more  than  treble  the  cost  of  excavation.  As 
compensation  for  the  loss  entailed  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  forced  labour,  the  Egyptian 
government,  on  the  award  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  acting  as  arbitrator,  paid  the  com- 
pany 38,000,000  frs.  (say  £1,520,000).  It 
may  be  added  that  the  note  of  the  Porte  did  not 
prevent  the  Viceroy  from  continuing  the  long- 
established  custom  of  employing  forced  labour 
without  pay  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vice- 
regal lands,  and  that  the  gross  abuses  arising 
under  this  system  only  came  to  an  end  when, 
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under  the  Britisli  occupation,  the  lands  them- 
selves passed  from  the  control  of  the  Viceroy 
(Percy  Fitzgerald,  The  Great  Canal  at  Suez, 
1876). 

The  history  of  forced  labour  in  Egypt  illustrates 
in  a  striking  manner  the  theoretical  justification  of 
the  system,  its  economical  advantages  when  legiti- 
mately used,  and  the  economic  loss  arising  from 
its  abuse.  It  is  capable  of  defence  on  the  same 
grounds  as  compulsory  military  service,  when  used 
for  purposes  with  which  the  vital  interests  of  the 
nation  are  bound  up.  "Where  money  is  scarce,  it 
may  be  less  burdensome  than  taxation  to  effect 
the  same  objects,  and  certainly  is  so  where  the 
labourers  subject  to  it  would  otherwise  be  idle. 
But  the  system  becomes  oppressive  and  economic- 
ally wasteful  when  the  burden  falls  on  a  busy 
population,  and  the  service  entails  the  removal  of 
the  labourer,  especially  for  a  lengthened  period, 
from  his  own  proper  work.  Generally  speaking, 
a  man's  labour  in  his  own  fields  and  at  his  own 
direction  is  economically  more  valuable  than  the 
same  labour  applied  to  objects  in  which  his  interest 
is  less  direct  and  in  which  he  is  under  oflBcial  con- 
trol. There  is  no  doubt  that  where  forced  labour, 
even  for  indispensable  public  works,  involves  a 
considerable  interruption  of  the  natural  course  of 
industry,  it  is  in  the  long  run  more  costly  than 
taxation  to  ensure  the  same  purposes  [see  Cobv^e  ; 
Peestation].  f.  a. 

FORD,  SiE  Edwakd  (1605-1670),  proposed 
the  issue  of  exchequer  bills  in  ExperiTnented 
Proposals  Tww  the  Xing  may  have  Money  to  pay 
and  maintain  his  Fleets  with  ease  to  his  People, 
etc.,  London,  1666,  8vo,  reprinted  in  the  Ear- 
leian  Misc.,  1744  (vol.  iv.)  and  1808  (vol.  vii. 
8vo,  and  vol.  iv.  4to).  He  also  published  A  De- 
monstration that  Farthings  are  as  necessary  as 
bread  for  most  of  the  People  ;  And  that  Farthings 
of  an  intrinsic  value  are  useless  and  deceitful. 
n.d.  and  A  design  for  bringing  a  nMvigdble 
river  from  Rickmanswort  in  Hartfordshire  to 
St.  Oyles  in  the  fields,  etc.,  London,  1641,  4to. 
Sir  W.  Roberts  published  in  the  same  year  an 
Answer  to  Mr.  Ford's  book  entitled  a  Designe,  etc. 
and  both  pamphlets  were  reprinted  in  1720. 

[Full  details  of  Ford's  life  are  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  ]  w.  a.  s.  h. 

FORECLOSURE.  The  extinguishment  by 
the  decree  of  a  court  of  an  equity  of  redemption 
(see  Equity  of  Redemption).        j.  e.  c.  m. 

FOREIGN  DIVIDENDS  is  a  term  correla- 
tive to  Foreign  Investments  {q.v.).  By  a 
dividend  something  more  than  mere  interest  is 
implied  :  it  may  be  held  to  cover  some  special 
risk  as  well  as  what  are  constructively  earnings 
of  management  (cp.  Professor  Marshall's  Eco- 
nomics of  Industry,  VI.  vi.  §  4  seq.  on  net  and 
gross  interest).  Under  "foreign,"  in  this  con- 
nection, we  include  every  dividend  earned  by 
members  of  a  community  in  places  external  to 
the  community.  We  include  the  interest  on 
private  investments  abroad  as  well  as  that  on 
shares  of  public  companies  and  government 
loans.     In  the  case  of  England  we  should  in- 


clude dividends  accruing  from  the  colonies  as 
well  as  those  accruing  from  foreign  countries. 
There  is  no  country  in  which  such  dividends 
are  so  important  as  England.  This  fact  goes 
a  long  way  towards  explaining  our  excess  of 
imports  (cp.  article  on  Commerce).  In  1891, 
when  the  excess  of  imports  was  £126,327,546, 
the  amounts  due  to  us  from  abroad  were  from 
£75,000,000  to  £85,000,000. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  all  such 
dividends  must  eventually  be  paid  by  means  of 
the  importation  of  commodities.  They  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  agency  of  banks  and  iinancial 
houses,  which  are  placed  in  funds  by  bills  of 
exchange.  The  fact  that  importers  have  these 
bills  to  sell  implies  that  they  have  to  pay  for 
commodities  coming  from  abroad  ;  or,  to  put  it 
perhaps  more  accurately,  parties  abroad  who 
have  to  pay  interest  on  borrowed  capital  can 
only  pay  it  by  shipping  bullion  or  commodities, 
and  they  use  the  ordinary  methods  of  adjusting 
mercantile  accounts.  There  is  no  real  differ- 
ence between  the  bill  of  exchange  used  for  these 
payments  and  that  used  for  settling  ordinary 
debts  between  merchants.  In  the  latter  case 
the  bUls  practically  pass  from  importers  to  ex- 
porters or  vice  versa.  In  the  case  of  dividend 
payments  they  pass  from  the  importers  to  the 
bankers,  as  representative  of  the  sources  of 
invested  capital.  The  actual  payments  are  by 
commodities,  of  which  bullion  is  only  a  small 
fraction.  On  an  average  of  three  years,  ending 
with  1891,  the  annual  importation  of  bullion 
and  specie  was  £33,584,788,  its  exportation 
£29,171,497.  In  that  year  the  dividends 
receivable  on  the  foreign  investments  of  England 
may  safely  be  placed  at  least  at  £75,000,000. 
This  is  sufficient  to  prove  our  point. 

Mr.  Phipson's  book.  The  Redemption  of 
Labour,  vol.  ii.,  seeks  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  true  and  spurious  dividends.  The 
reasoning  in  that  work  is  undermined  with 
fallacies,  and  the  conclusions  cannot  be  accepted. 
Nevertheless,  one  point  of  some  value  is  sug- 
gested, viz. :  that  the  majority  of  payments  re- 
ceived from  abroad  are  raised  by  taxation  and 
not  earned  as  dividends  proper.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  hardly  concerns  the  receiving 
country ;  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
objects  of  British  colonial  loans  are  more  and 
more  scrutinised  as  each  issue  is  made,  since 
there  is  a  very  definite  sense  amongst  investors 
that  productive  expenditure  of  the  loan  is  a 
guarantee  of  their  dividends.  0.  A.  H. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES,  see  Exohanoes, 

FOEEISN. 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS.  In  this  con- 
nection we  use  "foreign"  in  its  original  sense 
as  meaning  outside  the  territorial  area  which, 
for  the  time  being,  is  under  discussion.  Prob- 
ably few  countries  are  without  some  investment 
of  capital  outside  their  own  limits.  V"e  do  not 
include  capital  taken  out  of  the  country  by  the 
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settler,  which  is  his  own  property ;  that  becomes 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  oommunity  to  which  it 
is  transferred.  The  term  indicates  capital 
belonging  to  persons  resident  in  any  given 
territory  but  employed  by  other  persons  out- 
side that  territory  ;  and  it  includes,  of  course, 
the  acknowledgments  for  capital  which  has  been 
so  employed,  and  forms  a  debt  from  those  who 
enjoyed  its  use  to  the  lenders.  Thus  the  debts 
of  foreign  states,  as  weE  as  the  capital  of  com- 
panies operating  abroad,  and  capital  lent  by 
individuals  to  persons  at  worli  abroad,  form  the 
sum  total  of  foreign  investments. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  such  a  mass  of 
such  investments  as  the  United  Kingdom — 
whether  in  its  own  dependencies  or  in  foreign 
countries,  usually  so  called.  The  following 
table  gives  some  idea  of  their  amount : — 

Colonial  Government  Securities     .    £225,000,000 

Foreign  Stocks  and  Bonds    .         .  525,000,000 

Eailways  in  British  Possessions    .  75,000,000 

„          India        .         .         .  65,000,000 

America   .         .         .  120,500,000 

Foreign  Countries      .  127,500,000 

Banks  Operating  Abroad      .         .  50,000,000 

Foreign  Breweries        .         .         .  3,500,000 

Colonial   and  Foreign   Corporation 

Stocks 20,000,000 

Gas  Companies  Operating  Abroad  6,500,000 

Iron  Companies  Operating  Abroad  500, 000 

Land  and  Mortgage  Companies     .  100,000,000 

Tea  Companies    ....  2,500,000 

Telegraph  Companies  .  .  10,000,000 
Waterworks   Companies   Operating 

Abroad 3,000,000 

Tramway  Companies  Operating  Abroad   4, 000, 000 

Mines— Colonial  and  Foreign  .  30,000,000 
Miscellaneous  Companies — Colonial 

and  Foreign    .                  .         .  30,000,000 

Bank  Deposits,  say      .         .  50,000,000 

Private  Investments     .         .         .  260,000,000 


Total 


.£1,698,000,000 


The  amounts  above  given  with  the  exception 
of  the  amount  of  the  private  investments,  are 
arrived  at  from  the  stock  ezchange  daily  list 
for  the  beginning  of  January  1893,  by  esti- 
mating what  proportion  of  each  class  of  security 
is  held  in  this  country.  For  this  purpose  the 
best  expert  information  has  been  sought.  The 
proportion  varies  in  several  cases.  About 
seven-eighths  of  the  colonial  stocks  are  held  in 
Great  Britain  ;  of  some  foreign  stocks  hardly 
any,  but  on  the  whole  range  of  those  quoted 
in  London  it  has  been  thought  safe  to  estimate 
three-fom-ths  as  held  here ;  of  American  rail- 
ways, beyond  the  gold  bonds,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional bouts  of  speculation,  but  a  small  propor- 
tion is  held  in  England,  although  more  than  we 
were  at  first  inclined  to  think.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  other  classes  of  securities 
quoted  on  the  London  stock  exchange  are 
held  in  this  country.     Only  a  small  proportion 


of  bank  deposits  in  the  colonies  and  elsewhere 
is  taken  as  belonging  to  this  country;  the 
majority  probably  belongs  to  bona  fide  colonisis 
or  is  not  actually  invested. 

To  private  investments  we  have  less  guide. 
We  know  generally  that  large  sums  are  invested 
in  the  management  of  estates  and  the  conduct 
of  businesses,  and  by  way  of  mortgage  and 
otherwise,  throughout  all  the  colonies  as 
wo.ll  as  in  foreign  countries.  We  have  Mr. 
Lubbock's  estimate  of  West  Indian  property 
alone,  almost  aU  of  which  is  held  in  England, 
as  over  £30,000,000.  Mr.  Giffen  placed  the 
amount  of  foreign  investments  which  escaped 
income  tax  in  1885  at  £500,000,000.  It  is 
clear  that  this  figure  includes  many  pubHc 
companies,  but  he  speaks  of  ' '  immense  invest- 
ment in  private  channels."  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  amount  is  not  less  than  the 
aggregate  of  banking  deposits,  land  companies, 
and  miscellaneous  companies,  and  that  half 
of  Mr.  Giffen's  figure,  above  quoted,  is  a  very 
modest  computation. 

In  his  Growth  of  Capital,  from  which  we 
quote,  Mr.  Giflfen  speaks  of  the  foreign  invest- 
ments of  Great  Britain  in  1885  as  being 
£1,300,000,000,  but  his  detailed  estimate  of 
the  income  of  the  nation  derived  from  public 
sources  abroad,  above  £85,000,000,  implies  a 
higher  figure,  for  at  fifteen  years'  purchase  this 
would  give  nearly  £1,300,000,000  for  public 
investment  alone,  and  twenty  years'  pm-chase 
is  the  rate  he  elsewhere  adopts  for  capitalising 
this  income.  However,  capitalising  the 
£85,000,000  at  fifteen  years'  piirchase,  and 
adding  £200,000,000  for  private  investments, 
we  should  make  the  amount  of  foreign  invest- 
ments in  1885  to  be  over  £1,475,000,000. 
Consequently  our  figure  of  £1,700,000,000  for 
1892  may  be  considered  moderate,  showing  an 
increase  of  only  £225,000,000  in  seven  years. 
This  figure  gives  the  same  annual  rate  of 
increase  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Giffen  in 
another  part  of  his  book,  and  we  should  have 
expected  a  higher  proportionate  rate. 

Interesting  statistics  as  to  the  growth  of 
foreign  indebtedness  to  England  wiU  be  found 
in  Fenn  on  the  Funds.  The  editor  states  that 
between  1862  and  1872  the  external  borrow- 
ings of  foreign  states  quadrupled,  and  that  the 
mass  of  these  loans  was  raised  in  London  or 
Paris  ;  and  some  index  to  the  growth  of  the 
obligation  is  found  in  the  capital  amounts  of 
foreign  securities  quoted  in  successive  decades 
in  the  stock  exchange,  viz.  : — 

January  1862    .         .         £143,930,000 
1872  .  600,000,000 

1882    .  830,000,000 

Similarly,  Mr.  Giffen  computes  that  between 
1865  and  1876  miscellaneous  foreign  invest- 
ments increased  fourfold,  and  he  makes  the 
increase  in  those  which  pay  income-tax  between 
1875  and  1885  at  least  £320,000,000,  explain- 
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ing  that,  in  the  latter  decade,  the  actual  new 
issues  of  colonial  and  foreign  government  loans, 
municipal  loans,  and  railTvays,  amounted  to 
£361,800,000.  It  is  hardly  \vise  to  give  more 
than  such  indications  of  growth.  To  approxi- 
mate to  an  accurate  proportion  of  the  annual 
increase  in  the  past  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  figures  for  many  years  back  made  up 
exactly  on  the  same  principle.  These  hardly 
exist,  except,  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Giffen's  hands, 
but  we  may  accept,  as  a  minimum,  that  some 
£30,000,000  a  year  are  invested  abroad. 

In  our  estimate  above,  of  course,  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  lost  capital,  which  has  a  very 
large  place  in  the  history  of  foreign  investment. 
'We  have  regarded  only  that  which  has  at  least 
the  potentiality  of  a  dividend.  "We  reckon 
that  it  is  fair  to  compute  the  interest  at  ih  per 
cent  on  the  average.  This  would  give  an 
annual  produce  of  £76,500,000,  a  figure  which 
comes  curiously  near  to  the  £76,000,000 
assumed  in  the  article  on  Commekoe  (q.v.)  as 
the  proportion  of  the  excess  of  imports  repre- 
sented by  the  interest  on  capital  invested 
abroad.     (See  also  Ixtestmexts.  ) 

[See  Giffen's  Gh-m<ith  of  Capital,  1889,  pp.  26, 
27,  40,  41  app. — Burdett's  Official  Intelligencer,  iv. 
p.  13. — Investor's  Montldy  Manual,  etc.] 

C.  A.  H. 

FOREIGX  LABOtTR.  International  migra- 
tion of  labour  on  a  large  scale  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  present  day.  This  move- 
ment was  never  contemplated  by  the  older 
writers  on  political  economy.  Capital  and 
labour  alike  were  believed  to  be  extremely 
tenacious  of  their  native  soil  and  averse  to 
transplantation  into  foreign  lands.  But  in  our 
time  capital  and  labour  display  a  wonderful 
mohOity,  and  the  economic  situation  has  in 
some  instances  been  gravely  affected  by  the 
transfer  of  vast  bodies  of  producing  agents  from 
one  country  to  another.  The  figures  in  the 
Bine-Book  on  the  Emigration  and  Immigration 
of  Foreigners  (1888-89)  show  how  large  an 
amount  of  labour  is  now  migratory  in  character. 
By  reason  of  the  proportions  it  has  attained, 
various  states  have  of  late  taken  steps  to  regu- 
late the  immigrant  labour-market,  and  in  some 
instances  have  imposed  on  it  harsh  and  iuhospit- 
able  restraints.  The  evidence  contaiued  in 
the  blue-book  above  referred  to  and  the  mass 
of  material  collected  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Sweating  System  (cp. 
Blue-Book  on  Sweating  System,  1888-89)  supply 
much  useful  information  regarding  the  amount 
of  immigrant  labour  and  its  effect  on  domestic 
industry.  For  further  details  see  Lahour  and 
Life  of  the  People,  London  (East),  edited  by  Mr. 
Charles  Booth,  1889. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  investigate  the 
number  of  aliens  that  arrive  in  this  country, 
as  that  subject  will  be  more  fitly  considered 
under  the  head  of  Immigeatios  {q.v.). 


The  better  class  of  immigrant  only  crosses 
this  country  on  the  way  to  other  lands.  Large 
bodies  of  aliens  arrive  every  year,  for  example, 
eti  route  for  America.  But  the  poorest  and 
worst  type  of  foreigner  remains  here,  either 
permanently  or  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  trades  which  these  foreign  workmen 
chiefly  undertake  are  baking,  boot  and  shoe 
making,  cabinetmaking,  tailoring,  and  also 
such  minor  industries  as  cigar-making,  fur-caii 
making,  and  ostrich-feather  cleaning.  More- 
over, fifty  thousand  aliens — including  lascars 
and  Asiatics  in  the  Indian  trade — are  said  to 
be  working  in  vessels  that  fly  the  British  flag, 
and  to  he  in  demand  as  being  more  sober  and 
amenable  to  discipline  than  Englishmen  (see 
Mr.  Glover's  paper  before  Statistical  Society, 
March  1892,  "Tonnage  Statistics  of  the  Decade 
1830-1890  ").  And  a  considerable  number  of 
Germans  are  engaged  as  domestic  servants. 
To  appreciate  the  economic  situation,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  see  in  what  branches  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries  foreign  and  domestic  labour 
come  into  contact. 

Baking. — No  ta-ustworthy  statistics  exist  at 
present  regarding  the  number  either  of  natives 
or  aliens  employed  in  the  provinces,  but  in 
London  the  master  bakers  are  estimated  at 
three  thousand,  and  the  operatives  at  ten 
thousand  or  more,  one  half  of  the  masters  and 
fully  that  proportion  of  the  men  being  Germans. 
The  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Labour,  Group  C,  12th  August  1892, 
showed  that  in  many  cases  the  foreign  immi- 
grant was  boarded  and  lodged  by  a  fellow- 
countryman  and  taught  the  trade,  until,  by 
thrift  and  perseverance,  he  himself  became  a 
small  master.  The  better  class  of  immigrant 
works  in  bakeries  where  "Tienna"  bread  is 
made,  earns  good  wages,  and  holds  aloof  from 
trade  societies.  A  lower  type  of  alien  supplies 
foreigners  and  Jews  in  East  London,  and  often 
belongs  to  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Bakers 
and  Confectioners.  Few  foreigners,  if  any, 
compete  in  the  wholesale  business,  nor  does 
foreign  competition  seem  to  have  seriously 
affected  wages  throughout  the  trade. 

Boot  and  Shoe  making. — In  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade  of  East  London  25  per  cent  of  those 
engaged  are  stated  to  be  foreigners,  and  in 
number  over  ten  thousand  persons.  No  stat- 
istics are  available  as  to  the  proportion  of  aliens 
now  at  work  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  machine -sewn  trade,  the  greater 
portion  of  what  is  known  as  "finishing"  is  in 
the  metropolis  monopolised  by  foreign  workmen. 
For  details  see  Mr.  Booth's  book  above  cited, 
pp.  274  seq.  Mr.  David  F.  Schloss,  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  maintains  that  the 
unskilled  lahour  of  the  "  sweated  "  Jews  in  the 
"  finishing  "  department  leads  to  a  considerable 
increase  of  employment  on  the  part  of  a  large 
body  of  well-paid  and  skilled  English  workers. 
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The  boot  clickers  and  closers,  for  example,  the 
tanners  and  others  employed  in  the  leather 
trade,  are  all  Englishmen  in  receipt  of  fairly 
good  wages  and  subject  to  reasonable  hours  of 
work. 

In  the  class  of  goods  known  as  "sew-rounds," 
i.e.  fancy  shoes  and  slippers,  the  better  class  of 
work  is  almost  entirely  in  English  hands,  but 
the  inferior  work  is  made  chiefly  by  Jewish 
work-people.  Speaking  generally  it  is  alleged 
that,  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  foreign 
Jews  have  gradually  secured  the  commoner  class 
of  work  in  which  native  workmen  generally 
learnt  their  trade.  Further  allegations  appear, 
in  the  Emigration  and  Immigration  Blue-Book 
above  referred  to,  to  the  effect  that  we  are  being 
injured  in  our  foreign  markets  by  the  stuff  pro- 
duced by  this  cheap  labour,  a  great  portion  of 
it  being  made  of  cardboard  and  composition. 
The  statistics  of  the  exports  of  boots  and  shoes 
from  this  country  do  not,  however,  bear  out  this 
contention. 

OabmetmaJcing. —  It  is  said  that  of  23,000 
persons  employed  in  this  trade  in  London  4000 
are  foreigners.  Here  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  pressure  of  foreign  immigration  has 
not  yet  become  acute.  Although  the  average 
wages  earned  by  the  alien  are  somewhat  lower 
than  those  of  domestic  labour,  yet  he  has  not 
imported  into  this  industry  a  standard  of  life  or 
of  work  economically  degrading  (for  details,  cp. 
Booth,  p.  360  seq.) 

Tailoring. — The  ready-made  clothing  trade 
is  very  largely  adopted  by  the  immigrants,  and 
Mr.  Burnett,  the  labour  correspondent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  contemplates  the  time  when 
this  department  wiU  be  entirely  in  their  hands 
(op.  his  Report  on  Sweating  System,  1887). 
Eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  of  them  are  stated 
by  this  authority  to  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cheap  clothing  or  "slops  "  in  East  Lon- 
don. Wor  is  the  increase  of  foreign  employment 
in  the  tailoring  trade  confined  to  London  only  ; 
it  is  proceeding  likewise  in  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  and  Glasgow. 
The  majority  of  these  aliens  are  Russian, 
German,  or  Polish  Jews,  working,  for  the  most 
part,  under  a  Jewish  contractor.  Conflicting 
views  prevail  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
trade  has  been  invaded  by  foreigners,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  any  recent  census  returns,  all 
statements  on  this  head  must  be  received  with 
caution.  There  is  also  a,  conflict  of  opiuion 
whether  the  immigrants  engaged  in  the  cheap 
clothing  business  compete  with  English  labour 
or  not,  some  competent  observers  alleging  that 
they  chiefly  compete  with  one  another,  and 
that  if  they  compete  at  all  with  native  workers 
it  is  in  a  trade  which  they  themselves  have 
created.  The  best  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  as 
regards  the  supply  of  ready-made  clothing  to 
wholesale  houses,  the  actual  competition  lies 
between  the  staff  of  the  Jewish  contractor  and 


domestic  female  labour  employed  in  provincial 
factories.  These  factories,  however,  make  little 
headway  against  the  particular  industry  of 
"coat-making,"  a  department  of  wholesale 
business  which  the  Jewish  operative  practically 
monopolises.  In  this  branch  we  flnd  no  con- 
tractors on  a  large  scale,  but  a  multitude  of 
small  masters  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
necessities  of  the  immigrant  "  greener  " — as  the 
alien  is  termed  on  his  iirst  arrival — to  secure 
from  him  a  day's  work  of  indefinite  duration  at 
merely  nominal  wages.  The  social  surroundings 
of  these  operatives  are  often  deplorable,  and  the 
prices  at  which  work  is  taken  are  constantly 
reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  alien  hands  have 
little  desire  or  capacity  for  labour  or  trade  com- 
bination, with  a  standard  of  life  that  admits  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  toil  under  the  worst 
possible  conditions  (op.  Booth's  work,  supra, 
p.  224  seq.). 

"We  have  now  cleared  the  ground  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  attitude  of  economists  towards 
foreign  labour.  The  subject  naturally  falls 
into  two  branches. 

a.  First,  the  competition  between  native 
workers  and  foreigners,  who  work  for  a  fan- 
wage,  with  abilities  equal  and  a  social  status 
not  inferior  to  those  whom  they  displace. 

b.  Next  we  are  confronted  with  cheap  labour 
supplied  by  aliens,  who  arrive  in  a  more  or  less 
impoverished  condition,  and  whose  standard  of 
existence  is  very  low. 

As  to  the  class  of  competitors  under  head  a, 
there  can  be  no  objection  consistently  raised, 
from  an  economic  potot  of  view,  by  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  commercial  freedom.  Mr. 
Fawcett,  in  his  treatise  on  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tection, 3rd  ed.,  deprecates  any  attempt  to 
restrict  this  class  of  worker.  "Where  no  moral 
disadvantage  can  result  from  the  settlement 
amongst  us  of  such  workmen,  an  employer 
would  undoubtedly  be  justified  in  making  use  of 
their  services.  To  interfere  with  the  importa- 
tion of  such  labour  would  be  opposed  to  all  the 
best  instincts  of  free  trade.  Can  any  dis- 
tinction be  drawn  economically  between  the 
competition  of  labour  and  the  competition  of 
the  products  of  labour  ?  "Why  should  freedom 
to  buy  and  seU  be  denied  to  those  who  have 
labour  to  dispose  of  ?  Moreover,  the  denial  of 
such  "  right  would  injuriously  afiect  not  only 
the  parties  immediately  concerned,  but  also  the 
public  who  purchase  the  industrial  product. 

Again  the  foreigner  is  often  engaged  on 
account  of  his  superior  qualifications,  and  not 
only  because  he  is  willing  to  sell  his  services  at 
a  cheaper  rate.  Thus  German  scientific  men 
are  secured  by  some  of  our  large  manufacturers, 
and  so  are  German  clerks,  owing  to  their  lingu- 
istic attainments  ;  whUe  German  bakers,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  fermentation 
often  exceeds  that  of  Englishmen,'  readily 
find  employment  in  English  houses.     Skilled 
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meclianics  from  France  and  Italy  have  invaded 
some  of  our  textile  industries.  So  far  from 
any  valid  objection  lying  against  tlie  importa- 
tion of  such  workers,  it  is  probable  tbat  tbey 
give  a  distinct  spur  and  impetus  to  the  advance 
of  education  in  this  country. 

As  an  exception,  however,  to  the  general 
rule  of  non-interference,  take  the  instance  of 
labourers  imported  under  contract  to  perform 
certain  services  in  a  foreign  country.  Here  it 
has  been  argued  that  the  native  workman  is 
injuriously  affected,  because  the  immigrant  may 
be  ignorant  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
labour  market  he  is  about  to  enter.  Advantage 
may  be  taken  of  his  ignorance  to  extort  terras 
unfair  both  to  him  and  to  domestic  labour. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
passed  a  law  to  prevent  contracts  of  this  nature 
being  enforced.  Such  action  must  not  be 
viewed  as  an  attempt  to  restrict  immigration, 
but  as  an  endeavour  to  protect  the  alien  against 
the  consequences  of  his  own  heedlessness,  and 
to  provide  that  the  native  worker  shall  not 
thereby  suffer  loss. 

Passing  on  to  head  J,  what  attitude  should 
the  economist  assume  towards  any  attempt  to 
fetter  the  introduction  of  cheap  labour  ?  The 
advocates  of  laissez-faire  base  their  attitude  of 
non-intervention  on  the  ground  that  "natural 
liberty"  conduces  best  to  the  production  of 
wealth.  The  business  of  the  employer,  they 
say,  is  to  buy  his  labour  in  the  cheapest  market. 
If,  by  engaging  Russian  or  Polish  Jews,  he 
lowers  the  cost  of  production,  he  ought  to  have 
fill]  liberty  to  do  so.  Government  should  iu- 
terfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  distribution 
of  wealth  resulting  from  free  competition, 
because  any  such  interference  must  tend  to 
impair  aggregate  production  more  than  it  could 
increase  the  utility  of  the  produce  by  a  better 
distribution  (cp.  Sidgwick,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  2nd  ed.  bk.  iii.  oh.  ii.,  where  this 
view  of  the  question  is  stated).  Enlightened 
self-interest  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  will 
lead  him  to  demand  the  commodities  that  are 
most  useful  to  society,  while  self-interest  will 
induce  the  producer  to  turn  out  these  com- 
modities at  the  least  cost. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of 
free  competition  and  the  alleged  right  of  the 
consumer  to  secure  at  all  hazards  the  cheapest 
article,  a  less  sordid  argument  may  be  advanced 
in  favour  of  non-interference  with  existing  in- 
dustrial conditions.  The  argument,  it  is  true, 
only  applies  to  one  branch  of  trade,  but  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  representative  one.  A  large 
section  of  the  tailoring  industry  has,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  been  transformed  from  a  retail 
to  a  wholesale  business.  This  transformation 
has  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  English 
journeyman  tailor,  apart  altogether  from  the 
question  of  price,  to  compete  ivith  the  contrac- 
tor  for   orders   from  wholesale   houses.      The 


organisers  of  Jewish  labour  in  the  metropolis 
are  able  to  meet  the  demand  of  these  houses — 
coming  into  competition,  it  is  true,  with  pro- 
vincial factories  in  certain  directions,  but,  so 
far  as  the  wholesale  coat  manufacture  is  con- 
cerned, supplying  a  want  that  under  existing 
cfrcumstances  could  not  be  otherwise  satisfied, 
as  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Booth's  book,  p.  235  seq. 
In  connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  case  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  enormous  volume 
of  export  trade  in  ready-made  clothing  that 
has  gradually  been  developed  under  the  present 
system.  The  total  export  of  the  country  under 
the  head  of  "apparel  and  slops"  has  doubled 
itself  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  as 
regards  the  port  of  London,  is  2\  times  what 
it  was.  In  1868  the  exports  of  these  articles 
from  the  United  Kingdom  were  £2,313,000, 
and  fi-om  London  only,  £1,233,000.  In  1888 
the  figures  are  :  from  the  United  Kingdom 
£4,658,000,  from  London  only,  £3,091,000. 
Now  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in  de- 
fault of  her  supply  of  cheap  foreign  labour, 
England,  under  prevailing  industrial  conditions, 
would  be  unable  to  keep  up  this  export  trade, 
and  legislation  by  way  of  restriction  upon 
immigration  would  simply  have  the  result,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  David  E.  Schloss,  "of 
making  a  gift  of  our  exports  of  '  slop '  clothes 
to  Germany,  which  already  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable foreign  trade  in  these  articles,  and 
which,  while  her  protective  system  excludes 
English  material  from  the  German  market, 
would  be  only  too  ready  to  supplant  us  in  all 
markets  of  the  world  by  the  substitution  for 
English  goods  of  garments  made  in  Germany, 
by  German  cheap  labour,  and  of  German  cloth." 
Is  it  better,  in  fine,  to  buy  cheap  clothes  from 
the  Continent  or  to  make  them  here  cheap,  and 
export  the  surplus  that  you  do  not  need  ? 
Unless  you  forbid  both  the  entry  of  cheap  goods 
and  cheap  labour  you  will  be  in  a  worse  plight 
than  now,  for,  if  you  only  forbid  cheap  labour, 
you  may  throw  the  cheap  goods  trade  into  other 
hands. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  position  from 
another  standpoint,  whether  the  free  competi- 
tion of  cheap  immigrant  labour  with  native 
workers  may  not  diminish  the  volume  of  that 
aggregate  industrial  production  to  which  all 
economists  rightly  attach  so  much  importance. 
Mr.  Gunton  discusses  in  Wealth  and  Progress, 
1887,  ch.  viii.,  at  some  detail,  the  action  of 
wages  on  productive  power.  His  conclusions, 
which  should  perhaps  for  the  present  be  ac- 
cepted with  reserve  until  the  question  is  more 
thoroughly  considered,  are  that  high  wages  in 
the  long-run  mean  cheap  products  and  low 
wages  dear  products.  That  high  wages  conduce 
to  large  consumption  and  large  consumptiou 
introduces  a  more  extensive  use  of  capital  with 
unproved  methods  of  production,  and  as  a 
1  consequence  always  reduces  prices. 


In  a  com- 
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parative  table  that  deals  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  principal  continental  countries,  Mr.  Gunton 
shows  that  wages  are  84  per  cent  higher,  the 
use  of  steam  H7  per  cent  greater,  and  the  cost 
of  productive  power  37  per  cent  less  in  England 
than  on  the  average  in  continental  countries. 
Moreover,  this  writer  contends  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  social  advance  noticeable  in 
Great  Britain  is  due  to  her  short-time  industrial 
policy,  and  he  enforces  this  proposition  by  a 
further  table  showing  that  in  England — despite 
of  shorter  hours  of  toil — the  increase  in  the 
average  wages  has  been  gi-eater  than  in  any 
nation  of  the  Continent.  Should  these  con- 
clusions be  sound,  they  will  go  far  to  sustain 
objections  that  have  been  made  against  the  in- 
flux of  cheap  labour  on  the  ground  of  its  tending 
to  impair  the  productive  power  of  the  com- 
munity. May  not  the  economist  condemn  the 
foreign  colony  in  our  midst  as  forming  a  barrier 
against  the  advance  of  a  more  productive  indus- 
trial system  ?  (op.  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  Practical 
Economics,  New  York,  1885).  As  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  high-class  machinery 
brings  in  its  train  high  wages  for  operatives, 
reference  is  made  by  that  writer  to  the  action 
of  certain  English  shoe-manufacturers,  who  have 
introduced  American  machinery,  and  who  find 
that  it  pays  them  better  to  work  these  machines 
at  wages  which  are  at  least  double  those  paid  to 
the  shoemaker  under  the  old  hand-system.  So 
also  it  appears  that  in  Nottingham  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  complex  and  costly  machines  for 
lace-making  has,  while  economising  labour,  aug- 
mented wages  to  the  extent  of  over  100  per  cent. 

From  this  aspect  the  influx  of  cheap  foreign 
labour  may  be  deemed  to  have  had  an  evil 
efiect  in  retarding  the  advent  of  more  favourable 
conditions  of  production. 

In  justice  to  the  impoverished  immigrant,  it 
is  but  fair  to  state  that  there  is  nothing  definite 
to  show  that  he  tends  directly  to  become  a 
burden  on  the  community.  Even  in  White- 
chapel — the  portion  of  the  metropolis  where 
they  chiefly  reside — the  number  of  aliens  in 
receipt  of  parochial  aid  is  infinitesimal.  There 
is,  however,  evidence  from  certain  localities, 
such  as  Hackney  and  Shoreditch,  of  an  increase 
of  pauperism  due  to  the  crowding  out  of  English 
labour  by  foreign  immigration.  Moreover,  the 
industrial  position  of  the  small  Jew  workshops 
tends  to  that  irregularity  of  work  which  is  by 
far  the  most  serious  trial  under  which  the  people 
of  London  suffer ;  for  the  smaller  the  capital 
involved,  and  the  less  the  permanent  fixed 
charge  for  working  a  business,  the  better  suited 
is  it  for  irregular  employment.  The  man  who 
engages  only  two  or  three  others  in  a  workshop 
or  in  his  own  house,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  the  petty  Jew  master,  can,  if  work  fails, 
send  them  all  adrift  to  pick  up  a  precarious 
living,  but  a  large  factory  cannot  stop  at  all 
without  serious  loss. 


In  attempting  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the 
influx  of  needy  aliens  on  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  domestic  workers,  the  following 
points  present  themselves. 

The  evidence  contained  in  the  blue-books 
above  referred  to  shows  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Russian  and  Polish  immigrants  are 
exceedingly  poor  when  they  reach  this  country. 
Their  mode  of  life  here  is  wretched  in  the 
extreme,  their  houses  being  in  a  most  insanitary 
state  and  their  food  of  a  scanty  nature.  They 
are  generally  an  inoffensive  race,  moral  in 
their  habits,  and  capable  of  hard  work  in  spite 
of  an  inferior  physique.  They  are  very 
industrious,  toiling  for  long  hours  at  low  wages, 
and  maintaining  existence  on  much  less  than 
an  English  workman.  Such  are  their  char- 
acteristics, and  we  find  it  stated  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  that,  in  those 
trades  which  they  follow,  there  has  been,  in 
consequence  of  their  competition,  a  marked  fall 
in  wages  and  a  tendency  to  reduce  still  lower 
than  at  present  the  social  and  material  condi- 
tion of  our  own  poor. 

It  is  alleged,  moreover,  that  the  lowest  class 
of  alien  labourer  exhibits  an  incapacity  for,  or 
an  aversion  to,  anything  in  the  shape  of  trade 
organisation.  His  early  training,  his  social 
surroimdings  and  subservient  position,  render 
the  German,  Russian,  or  Polish  Jew  generally 
unfitted  for  free  combination,  and  he  forms  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  onward  march  of  labour 
in  the  industries  affected  by  his  immigration. 
Now  increased  combination  amongst  the  workers 
stands  first  among  the  needs  of  the  time. 
Trades  unions  have  undoubtedly  put  the  Eng- 
lish workman  on  a  better  footing  as  regards 
his  employers.  In  many  oases  they  have  raised 
the  standard  of  comfort  and  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  labourer.  And  it  is  claimed 
for  them  that  their  moral  effects  have  been  as 
surprising  as  their  economical.  To  all  this 
these  aliens  are  for  the  most  part  indifferent, 
and  they  constitute  an  inert  mass  that  bars  the 
progress  of  reform  in  the  inferior  grades  of  the 
trades  concerned. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  recent 
efforts  to  organise  the  Jewish  aliens  at  work  in 
the  boot  trade  have  met  with  some  success,  and 
two  Jewish  branches  of  the  National  Union  of 
Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives,  viz.  the  "London 
City  "  and  "  London  East,"  are  now  established 
in  the  metropolis. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  regarding  foreign 
labour  in  this  country,  we  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions.  That  against  the  better  class 
of  workmen,  who  take  fair  wages  and  compete 
on  an  equal  footing  with  domestic  labour,  no 
valid  objection  exists.  That,  as  regards  the 
wholesale  coat -industry,  it  cannot  be  justly 
demmTed  to  on  the  ground  of  its  competing 
with  native  produce,  but  lies  open  to  the 
reproach    of    barring  the   path   of  industrial 
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reform.  That  in  the  retail  tailoring  depart- 
ment the  immigrants  do  injuriously  affect  the 
earnings  of  both  English  men  and  women. 
That  in  the  lower  class  of  hoot  and  shoe 
making,  the  immigrants  have  appropriated 
work  formerly  executed  by  native  operatives, 
hut  that  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the 
aggregate  domestic  industry  has  suffered.  That 
in  oabinetmaking  and  the  other  minor  trades 
in  which  they  are  found,  the  foreigners  have 
not  exercised  any  appreciable  effect.  That 
while  there  are  grave  objections  from  both  an 
economic  and  social  point  of  view  to  any  large 
influx  of  impecunious  aliens,  the  amount  of 
immigration  that  has  hitherto  taken  place  does 
not  call  for  any  immediate  action  of  a  restrictive 
character. 

[The  bibliography  of  foreign  labour  is  exceed- 
ingly scanty. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Eoyal  Commission 
of  Labour  (1891-92)  and  that  contained  in  the 
blue  book  on  Emigration  and  Immigration  of 
Foreigners  {Xi&i-S:^),  and  on  The  Sweating  System 
(1888-89)  will  repay  careful  perusal. —  In  Mr. 
Charles  Booth's  Labour  and  Life  of  the  People, 
Loudon,  East  (1889),  the  bearing  of  foreign  labour 
upon  certain  selected  trades  is  examined.  Interest- 
ing details  again  are  given  in  the  Report  on  the 
Stveating  System,  1887,  compiled  by  Mr.  Burnett. 
— Pawcett,  in  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  briefly 
alludes  to  imported  labour,  and  so  does  Mr. 
Sidgwiok  in  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
pt.  iii. — Mr.  Gunton's  Wealth  and  Progress,  1887, 
and  Mr.  David  A.  "Wells's  Practical  Economics, 
New  York,  1885,  present  many  economic  questions 
connected  with  the  subject  in  a  new  light. 

For  an  interesting  account  of  the  attitude  of  our 
colonies  towards  foreign  labour,  reference  should 
be  made  to  Dilke,  Problems  of  Greater  Britain, 
(1890).  For  American  views  cp.  Eeport  of  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labour  for  the  State  of  New  York 
(1885).  Also  Eeport  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  ...  for  State  of  Pennsylvania  (1884), 
part  ill.  Industrial  Statistics,  and  First  Biennial 
Eeport  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  of 
California,  1883-84. 

Alien  Immigration.  Reports  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  Alien  Immigration,  Burnett  and  Schloss 
[c.  7113],  1893.]  B.  N.F. 

FOREIGN  LAW  IN  ENGLISH  COURTS. 
There  are  many  occasions  on  which  English 
courts  have  to  consider  foreign  law.  This  may 
occur  with  reference  (1)  to  questions  of  personal 
status  ;  (2)  to  contracts  ;  (3)  to  questions  as  to 
the  devolution  of  property  after  death  ;  (4)  to 
questions  relating  to  real  property  situate  out- 
side of  England. 

(1)  Questionsasto  personal  status  (legitimacy, 
majority,  guardianship,  marriage  and  divorce) 
depend  upon  the  Domicile  (g-'v.')  of  the  person 
concerned,  but  this  is  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  "status"  described  in  a  certain  way 
in  a  foreign  country  is  really  the  same  as  the 
"status  "  described  in  the  same  way  in  England. 
Thus  "a  marriage  which  is   not  that   of  one 


man  and  one  woman,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  though  it  may  pass  by  the  name  of  a 
marriage,  is  not  the  status  which  the  English 
law  contemplates  when  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  marriage  "  (Sir  Charles  Butt  in  Brinkley  v. 
Attorney-General,  15  Probate  Division,  on  p. 
79). 

(2)  The  question  what  law  governs  a  con- 
tract is  frequently  one  of  great  difficulty. 
The  general  rule  is  that  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  is  made  ought  to  prevail 
in  the  absence  of  circumstances  indicating  a 
different  intention  (in  re  Missouri  Steamship 
Co.,  42  Ch.  D.  321-326).  As  regards  contracts 
of  affreightment  the  well-known  case  of  Lloyd 
D.  Guibert  (L.  R.  L.  and  B.  115)  has  established 
the  rule  that  any  questions  relating  to  sea 
damage  and  its  incidents  are,  subject  to  any 
contrary  agreement  between  the  parties, 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  country  to  which 
the  ship  belongs  (see  The  August  [91]  Pro- 
bate, 328). 

(3)  The  devolution  of  personal  property  on 
death  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  testator's 
or  intestate's  Domicile  (y.'!'.)  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  on  the  other  hand  the  devolution  of 
real  property  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  situate.  Thus  an 
Englfsh  court,  in  dealing  with  the  personal 
property  left  by  a  domiciled  Scotchman,  will 
have  to  consider  the  claims  of  his  wife  and 
children  before  having  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tions made  by  his  wQl,  as,  according  to  Scotch 
law,  these  rights  to  a  share  of  the  residuary 
estate  cannot  be  defeated  by  any  testamentaiy 
dispositions. 

(4)  The  law  of  the  country  where  real 
property  is  situate  must  be  considered  in 
any  questions  as  to  priorities  of  mortgages, 
transmutation  of  possession,  and  rights  of  exe- 
cution creditors.  English  courts  have  of  course 
no  direct  jurisdiction  as  to  foreign  land,  but  by 
their  control  over  the  person  of  a  defendant 
residing  vpithin  the  jurisdiction,  they  may  in- 
directly obtain  the  same  results  as  would  have 
been  obtained  directly  by  a  judgment  affecting 
the  land  (Penn  v.  Lord  Baltimore,  i.  Vesey,  sr. 
444).  When  an  English  court  has  to  decide 
any  point  accordingto  foreignlaw,  "the  opinions 
of  experts  who  in  their  profession  are  acquainted 
with  such  law  are  the  only  admissible  evidence 
thereof"  (Stephen,  Digestof  the  Law  of  Evidence, 
art.  49).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
provisions  of  the  foreign  law  are  considered  with 
the  sole  object  of  ascertaining  the  mutual  rights 
of  the  parties,  but  that  as  regards  the  remedies 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  rights  English  law 
must  always  prevaO,  e.g.  a  contract  for  personal 
services  could  according  to  some  systems  of 
foreign  law  be  specifically  enforced,  but  nothing 
beyond  damages  could  be  obtained  in  an  Enghsh 
coui-t  in  respect  of  such  a  contract.  It  must 
also  be  pointed  out  that  an  English  court  "will 
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not  enforce  a  contract  against  the  pnblic  policy 
of  this  country,  wherever  it  may  be  made " 
(Rousillon  V.  RousiUon,  14  Ch.  D.  351,  369). 
For  this  reason  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade, 
though  it  may  be  governed  by  French  law  and 
be  valid  according  to  French  law,  will,  if  void 
according  to  English  law,  not  be  enforced  by  an 
English  court  (see  Eestbaint  of  Trade). 

[Von  Bar,  International  Law,  translated  by 
Gillespie,  2Bd  ed.  1892. — Foote,  Private  Inter- 
national Jv/risprudence,  1890. — Westlake,  Inter- 
national Law,  3rd  ed.  1890. — Nelson,  Oases  in 
Private  International  Law,  1889.]  E.  s. 

FOREIGN  TRADE,  Eegitlations  of.  See 
Trade,  Foreign  Regulations  of. 

FOREIGN"  TRADERS  AND  THEIR 
EIGHTS,  History  of. — In  England,  as  in 
every  other  country  during  the  middle  ages,  the 
position  of  the  adventurous  foreign  trader  land- 
ing on  her  shores  was  precarious.  As  a  stranger 
he  was  without  rights  in  the  view  of  the 
ordinary  law  of  the  country  unless  particularly 
protected  by  royal  license.  Such  licenses  were 
granted  in  some  cases  to  individuals,  in  others  to 
the  subjects  of  certain  sovereigns  or  the  inhabit- 
ants of  certain  cities  or  countries.  Of  the  former 
nature  was  the  general  treaty  entered  into  by 
Offa  and  Charles  the  Great  (797)  providing 
that  the  subjects  of  each  should  be  held  worthy 
of  justice.  Still  later  we  find  licenses  granted 
with  the  apparent  desire  of  encouraging  foreign 
merchants,  and  even  of  foreign  settlers.  Thus 
John  granted  foreign  merchants  protection  in 
coming  and  going  both  for  themselves  and  for 
their  wares,  while  among  the  provisions  of  the 
Magna  Carta  there  are  two  (cc.  41,  42),  which 
deal  with  their  safe  conduct  and  their  necessary 
freedom  from  rnala  tolta.  Under  Henry  I. 
colonies  of  Flemish  weavers  appear  to  have 
been  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  land.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  1 1th  and  beginning  of  the 
12th  centuries  two  definite  policies  with  refer- 
ence to  the  treatment  of  foreign  merchants  had 
gradually  developed  themselves.  The  king  and 
the  nobles  on  the  one  hand  saw  that  it  was  to 
the  advantage  of  the  kingdom  to  be  brought 
into  connection  with  the  industries  and  activi- 
ties of  foreign  nations.  It  is  possible  that  they 
were  assisted  to  the  perception  of  this  by  the 
benefits  obviously  accruing  to  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand  the  English  traders  resented 
the  intrusion  of  their  foreign  rivals  within  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact  at  one  time  much 
of  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  seemed 
likely  to  slip  out  of  native  and  into  foreign 
hands.  As  the  towns  grew  in  size  and  power 
it  was  only  natural  that  these  views  should 
find  more  forcible  expression.  During  the 
struggle  between  Henry  III.  and  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  the  cause  of  the  towns  was  warmly  espoused 
by  the  latter,  who,  seeing  farther  into  the  future, 
urged  that  the  nation  should  strive  to  make 
itself  self-supporting  by  wearing  cloth  wrought 


within  the  country,  and  staying  its  exports  of 
wool  to  Flanders.  After  the  victory  of  the 
royalists  the  towns  suffered  a  period  of  reverse. 

During  this  period,  extending  with  inter- 
missions from  1272  to  1376,  the  foreign  trader 
was  treated  with  all  possible  consideration  and 
even  encouragement.  The  period  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  during  the  earlier  of  which  (viz. 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.)  foreign  traders  were 
encouraged  without  any  particular  attempt 
being  made  to  encourage  the  trade  and  industry 
of  the  country  itself.  No  doubt  Edward  was 
partly  actuated  by  hostility  to  the  towns,  and 
especially  to  London,  on  account  of  the  opposition 
encountered  from  them  both  by  his  father  and 
himself.  Their  complaints  and  requests  were 
alike  set  aside.  Their  main  demands  were  these 
(1)  That  the  foreign  traders  should  dwell  in  the 
house  of  a  citizen.  (2)  That  retail  trade  should 
be  prohibited  to  them.  (3)  That  their  term  of 
residence  should  be  limited  to  forty  days.  These 
points,  except  the  last,  were  refused  by  Edward 
I.,  who  definitely  supported  the  foreigners  and 
assured  them  security.  The  Carta  Mercatoria 
(1303)  is  practically  a  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  foreign  traders  on  all  counts.  During 
the  weak  rule  of  Edward  II.  the  towns  were 
able  to  reassert  themselves  and  to  obtain  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  claims.  But  when 
Edward  III.  began  his  effective  reign  the  posi- 
tion changed.  During  this,  the  second,  part 
of  the  period  referred  to,  security  and  free  rights 
etc.  are  guaranteed  to  the  foreigners,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  policy  of  the  king  in  encouraging 
home  industry  by  prohibition  on  the  export  of 
wool  and  the  import  of  foreign  cloth,  and  by 
the  settlement  of  foreign  weavers  in  England 
who  might  instruct  the  English  by  their  skill 
and  example,  averted  the  evil  consequences 
which  had  seemed  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
position  which  the  foreign  merchants  had  held 
and  endeavoured  to  retain.  England  was 
ceasing  to  be  merely  a  buyer  of  foreign  goods 
and  a  source  of  supply  for  the  wool  required  in 
foreign  industries. 

With  the  next  period  (1376-1461)  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  towns 
set  in.  In  1376  Edward  III.  made  his  peace 
with  them  by  virtually  affirming  their  demands 
in  the  points  mentioned  above,  a  course  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  his  successors.  The 
Lancastrians  could  ill  afford  to  alienate  popular 
support.  In  addition  to  legislation  (as  for 
instance  18  H.  VI.  c.  4)  in  the  directions 
indicated,  they  added  one  provision  of  great 
interest  in  view  of  the  later  trade  policy. 
Under  Henry  IV.  (5  H.  IV.  u.  7),  it  was  ordained 
that  merchant  strangers  must  spend  what  they 
obtain  from  the  sale  of  the  goods  they  bring 
on  English  goods  of  export.  They  are  to 
export  wares  and  not  gold.  Under  Henry  VI. 
(18  H.  VI.  u.  4)  the  foreign  merchant  was 
compelled  to  reside  with  an  oflicial  host,  who 
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was  responsible  for  Ms  employiag  his  receipts 
in  purohasiiig  English  conunodities.  (Jones, 
Pol.  Earn.,  ed.  WheweU,  p.  310.) 

Gradually  muoli  of  tlie  legislation  mtli  regard 
to  mereliant  strangers  became  obsolete  in 
practice.  It  was  frequently  re-enacted  but 
difficult  to  maintain.  The  real  danger  against 
which  it  was  aimed  had  passed  by.  Not  only 
had  English  industry  become  strong  but  the 
enterprises  of  the  staplers  and  the  merchant 
adventurers  (see  Adventuebes,  MEKOHinT  ; 
Staple)  had  enabled  the  English  to  carry  the 
war,  as  it  were,  into  the  country  of  the  foreigners. 
They  were  pressing  on  to  take  their  rightful 
share  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  From 
these  and  other  causes  the  struggle  of  the  later 
period  under  Richard  III.  and  the  early  Tudors 
is  not  so  much  a  struggle  against  the  foreign 
trade  in  the  more  strict  sense  of  the  word;  but 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  stranger  into  the 
domain  of  industry. 

[Schanz,  JSngl.  SandelspolUik. — Maepherson, 
Annals  of  ComTnerce  ; — Statutes  at  Large. — 
Rymer's  Fmdera.']  B.  0.  K.  G. 

FORESHORE.  That  part  of  the  shore 
which  lies  between  ordinary  and  low  water 
mark,  that  is  to  say,  between  high  and  low 
water  mark  at  the  time  of  neap  tide.  Tin  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  no  distinction  seems  to 
have  been  made  between  foreshore  and  seashore 
above  high-water  mark.  About  1568  a  certain 
Thomas  Digges  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  Proof 
of  the  QueerCs  Interest  in  lands  left  hy  the  Sea 
and  the  salt  shores  thereof,  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  crown's  right,  in  virtue  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  to  all  the  foreshore  ;  a  right  which 
could  not  be  alienated  except  by  express  grant. 
On  this  theory  the  crown  lawyers  acted  till  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  claims 
of  the  crown  were  gradually  allowed  to  die. 
They  were  revived  in  1830,  when  Hall  published 
his  Essay  on  the  rights  of  the  Grown  and  tlie 
Privileges  of  the  Subject  in  the  Seashores  of  the 
Realm,.  The  law  at  present  seems  to  be  that 
foreshore  may  be  parcel  of  an  estate  or  manor, 
that  title  to  it  may  be  shown  by  prescription, 
and  that  possession  or  enjoyment  for  sixty  years 
displaces  whatever  rights  the  crown  may  have. 

[S.  A.  Moore,  Sistory  and  Law  of  the  Foreshore 
and  Seashme,  London,  1888.]  a.  e.  s. 

FORESTALL.  In  the  stock-exchange  sense 
this  verb,  which  is  practically  obsolete  and  is 
seldom  used,  is  almost  synonymous  with  the  verb 
to  bull,  meaning  the  act  of  speculation  for  the 
rise.  A  speculator,  or  band  of  speculators,  may 
foresee  a  rise  in  the  price  of  certain  securities  or 
commodities.  The  operation  begins  by  the 
quiet  buying  up  of  such  securities  or  com- 
modities in  order  to  forestall  the  rise  which  is 
expected  to  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
buying  of  the  operators,  backed  up  or  not,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  favouring  events.  A 
forestaUer  in  this  sense  is  simply  a  Bull  (g'.i).). 


but  opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  fairness  of  his 
operations.  a.  e. 

FORESTALLERS  AND  REGEATORS. 
Together  with  regrating  and  engrossing,  this 
signified  the  undue  intervention  of  a  middleman 
between  the  producer  and  consumer.  Fore- 
stallers,  regrators,  and  engrossers  were  viewed 
with  disfavour,  and  their  practices  prohibited, 
because  they  were  regarded  as  raising  the  price 
of  commodities  without  adding  to  their  value. 
In  the  act  of  1551-52  (5  &  6  Edw.  TI.),  they 
are  defined  in  the  following  terms  :  forestallers 
as  "persons  buying  goods  or  victuals  on  their 
way  to  a  market  or  port,  or  contracting  to  buy 
the  same  before  actually  brought  for  sale,  or  en- 
deavouring by  these  or  other  means  to  enhance 
the  price  or  prevent  the  supply  "  ;  regrators  as 
"persons  buying  corn  or  other  victuals,  and 
reselling  the  same  in  the  same  market-place  or 
in  any  other  fair  or  market  within  four  miles  "  ; 
engrossers  as  "  any  buying  corn  growing,  or  any 
other  corn,  grain,  butter,  cheese,  fish,  or  other 
dead  victual,  with  intent  to  resell  the  same 
again."  "With  regard  to  the  foregoing  defini- 
tions, the  last  names  while  describing  the  prac- 
tice of  the  time,  incorrectly  restricts,  so  far  as 
earlier  times  were  concerned,  the  action  of  the 
engrosser  to  dealing  with  certain  commodities. 
Regrating  must  be  taken  as  the  complete  action 
embracing  both  forestalling  and  engrossing,  which 
were  particular  stages  in  the  action  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  very  definite  discrimination  was 
shown  so  far  as  the  13  th  and  14th  centuries,  in 
the  use  of  the  three  terms.  The  practice  they 
signify  was  condemned  both  because  it  might  lead 
to  monopoly,  which  was  combated  in  its  many 
forms,  and  because  it  resulted  in  unrighteous 
gains  and  enhancement  of  price.      E.  c.  K.  G. 

Nimierous  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  statutes 
have  imposed  heavy  punishments  on  these 
offences,  partly  generally,  partly  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  particular  commodities  (victuals,  wines, 
cattle,  butter  and  cheese,  etc.),  one  of  the  earliest 
being  the  Statute  of  the  Pillory  of  Henry  III. 
(51  Hen.  III.  §  6— a.d.  1266),  but  they  did  not 
prove  effectual,  and  some  of  the  later  English  acts 
were,  in  1772,  repealed  by  12  Geo.  III.  c.  71.  As 
the  older  acts  remained  in  force,  and  the  judges, 
moreover,  held  that  forestalling  was  an  offence 
at  common  law  as  well  as  by  statute,  pro- 
secutions continued  down  to  1800,  in  which 
year  a  person  who,  in  the  corn-market,  bought 
wheat  at  41s.  and  resold  it  to  another  dealer  at 
43s.,  was  tried  before  Lord  Kenyon  and  a  jui-y 
(R.  V.  Rusby — Peake,  Additional  Nisi  Prius 
Cases,  189).  The  judge  refers  to  Adam  Smith's 
observations  on  the  subject,  and  holds  that  if  that 
author  "had  lived  to  hear  the  evidence  of  to- 
day" he  "would  have  seen  whether  such  an 
offence  exists  and  whether  it  is  to  be  dreaded." 
It  appears,  however,  that  already  in  that  case 
the  judges  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  that  no 
subsequent  prosecutions  took  place.      In  1844 
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"the  offences  of  forestalling,  regrating,  and 
engrossing"  were  abolished  by  7  &  8  Vict. 
u.  24,  and  cannot  now  form  the  subject  of  a 
prosecution  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
[Statutes  of  the  Realm. — Maopherson,  Annals. 
— Account  of  practice  in  Ashley's  Economic  His- 
tory. — Cunningham,  Orowth  of  English  Industry 
and  Oommerce. — Girdler,  Observns.  on  Forestall- 
ing, Regrating,  and  Ingrossing  (1800). — Dugald 
Stewart,  Political  Economy.  — Stephen,  History  of 
the  Criminal  Law,  iii.  p.  200,  and  for  a  list  of  the 
repealed  statates,  see  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  24,  §  2.]    E.  s. 

FORESTS. 

Forests  have  influenced  the  economic  condition 
of  countries  and  of  their  inhabitants  in  such 
widely  different  manners  that  it  is  desirable  to 
indicate  some  of  the  leading  branches  of  this 
subject. 

As  the  hunting-grounds  of  monarchs  and  great 
nobles  they  were,  during  early  and  mediaeval  times, 
the  occasion  of  severe  and  oppressive  laws  which 
lingered  long  in  Europe,  and  vestiges  of  which  may 
even  now  be  traced  at  the  present  time.  The  article 
on  Forest,  MsDiiEVAL,  describes  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

On  the  other  hand  the  influence  of  forests  on 
the  climate  of  a  country  is  very  great.  The 
article  on  Forests,  Egokomio  Influence  of,  deals 
with  this  part  of  the  question. 

Forests,  whether  on  hUls  or  plains,  are  believed 
to  promote  the  deposition  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  they  are  certainly  most  bene- 
ficial in  preventing  the  rapid  evaporation  of  what 
is  deposited.  Vast  areas  of  the  globe,  in  both 
tropical  and  temperate  zones,  have  been  rendered 
more  or  less  sterile  through  the  destruction  of 
these  forests,  being  hence  exposed  to  destructive 
floods  in  the  rainy  season  and  to  excessive 
droughts  in  the  dry. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  remarks  of  Gibbon  {Decline  and  Fall,  vol. 
i. )  on  the  extent  of  woodland  in  Germany,  temp. 
Caesar  and  Tacitus,  and  its  striking  efi'ect  on  the 
climate,  which  supported  reindeer  and  elks.  He 
draws  an  ingenious  analogy  with  Canada  on  the 
same  parallels  as  London  but  icebound  and 
forest-covered,  and  argues  that  clearing  the  soil 
will  enable  the  sim  to  penetrate  it  and  fertilise  it. 

Forests,  MEDiievAL  (English  forests  as 
typical  of  mediaeval  forests  generally). 

The  DiALOSTTS  de  Scaooakio  (i.  12)  defines 
the  king's  forest  as  "a  safe  mansion  for  wild 
beasts ;  not  of  any  sort,  but  bred  in  the  woods ; 
not  in  any  places,  but  particular  and  proper  ones 
for  this  purpose ;  whence  it  is  called  forest,  by 
changing  the  letter  E  into  0,  asferest :  that  is, 
a,  station  for  wild  beasts."  The  king  has  not 
a  forest  in  every  county,  but  "only  in  the 
wooded  ones,  where  there  are  the  best  coverts 
and  most  fertile  feedings  for  the  beasts  :  neither 
does  it  matter  to  whom  the  woods  belong, 
whether  to  the  king  or  the  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom ;  for  the  beasts  are  at  their  liberty  to 
range  uncontrolled  over  every  part  of  them" 
(ed.  Madox,  p.  29). 


According  to  Manwood,  there  are  four  oh 
properties  of  a  forest — vert,  venison,  partiou] 
laws,  and  proper  officers,  but  he  quotes  Co 
as  giving  eight — soil,  covert,  laws,  cour 
judges,  oificers,  game,  bounds  (4  Inst.  289). 

Forest  Courts,  Under  the  Norman  kings  thi 
seem  to  have  been  held  by  the  foresters  or  keepe 
In  later  times  there  were  three  forest  courts,  t 
court  of  Attachments,  the  Swauimote,  and  t 
Justice  Seat. 

I.  The  Court  of  Attachments  is  so  called  becau 
it  was  held  ad  videndum  attachiamenta.  T 
Charter  of  the  Forest  (1217)  provided  that 
should  be  held  every  forty  days,  and  therefore 
is  sometimes  called  the  Forty  Days'  Court.  Befo 
the  charter,  it  was  held  very  often  at  the  will 
the  chief  forest  officers,  and  was  called  the  Woo 
mote,  in  Shropshire,  the  Woodplea  Court.  At  tl 
court,  which  only  dealt  with  injuries  to  vert 
venison,  the  foresters  brought  attachments  to  tl 
verderers  who  enrolled  them.  Cases  were  al 
referred  from  this  court  to  the  Swanimote. 

Attachments  in  the  Forest  were  of  three  kind 
1.  By  goods  and  chattels.  2.  By  the  body  wii 
pledges  and  mainprise.     3.  By  the  body  withoi 


II.  The  Swanimote.  The  pleas  in  this  court  we 
called  pleas  of  the  forest,  and  the  verderers  we 
the  proper  judges.  Before  the  Charter  of  tl 
Forest  the  chief  wardens  and  foresters  held  it 
any  time,  and  oppressed  the  people  greatly  I 
compelling  them  to  attend  it.  By  the  Charter 
the  Forest  (c.  8)  it  was  to  be  held  only  thr 
times  in  the  year.  1.  Fifteen  days  befo: 
Michaelmas,  when  the  agistors  of  the  king's  wooi 
met  to  take  agistments.  2.  About  St.  Martir 
Day  in  winter,  when  they  received  pannage.  1 
these  two  courts  only  the  foresters,  verderers,  ai 
agistors  had  jurisdiction.  3.  Fifteen  days  befo: 
St.  John  Baptist's  Day,  when  the  agistors  met  • 
fawn  the  deer.  The  foresters  and  verderers  on 
had  jurisdiction  in  this  court.  But  by  the  Ordii 
ance  of  the  Forest,  1  (34  Bdw.  I.),  preseutmen 
of  offences  in  vert  and  venison  were  to  be  made  i 
the  next  Swanimote  before  the  foresters,  verderer 
regarders,  agistors,  and  other  forest  officers.  1 
early  times  it  appears  that  all  freeholders  living : 
the  forest,  and  the  four  men  and  reeve  of  evei 
village,  had  to  be  present  to  hold  inquisitions  ar 
serve  on  juries  on  pain  of  amercement  by  the  chi 
warden.  Among  the  offences  inquired  into  i 
this  court,  besides  offences  in  vert  and  venisoi 
were  those  of  narrowing  church-ways  in  tl 
forest,  digging  for  mines  without  licence,  exto 
tions  by  forest  officers.  The  regarders  present! 
what  mastiffs  were  kept  in  the  forest  unexpeditate 
Offenders  indicted  in  the  Swanimote  in  the  word 
' '  Quod  sunt  communes  malefactores  de  venatioi 
Domini  Eegis  in  foresta,"  might  be  outlawed. 

III.  The  Justice  Seat  was  held  every  third  ye 
(4  Inst.  291),  after  forty  days'  notice  by  the  sheriC 
proclamation.  A  jury  of  twenty-four,  twenty, 
eighteen  was  chosen  from  the  freeholders  ai 
others  in  court,  and  the  rolls  of  offences,  seal 
with  the  verderer's  seal  at  the  Court  of  Attac 
ments  and  Swanimote,  were  presented. 

Forest    Officers. — Besides     the    Custos    toii 
Forestce  (mentioned  Stat.  1  Edw.  III.  cap.  3)  ai 
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the  Supervisor  Forestarioruvij  there  "were  six 
classes  of  forest  oflBcers,  — stewards,  verderers, 
foresters,  regarders,  agistors,  -woodwards.  No 
one  could  hold  more  than  one  ofBce  at  a  time.  By 
the  Ordinance  of  the  Forest,  34  Edw.  I.  c.  3  (1306), 
forest  officers  were  exempt  from  attending  assizes, 
juries,  and  inquests,  without  the  forest. 

Verderers  were  judicial  officers  of  the  king's 
forest  chosen  inpleno  comitatu  by  his  writ  to  the 
sheriff  de  viridario  digendo,  and  sworn.  They 
were  judges  in  the  Swanimote,  and  directors  of 
the  other  forest  officers.  They  reviewed  and 
enrolled  attachments  and  presentments  of  trespass 
in  vert  and  venison,  and  held  inquisitions  "by 
the  four  townships  nearest  to  the  forest "  (Assize 
of  the  Forest,  art.  7).  The  verderers,  of  whom 
there  were  usually  four,  were  esquires  or  men  of 
good  estate. 

Foresters  were  officers  sworn  to  preserve  vert 
and  venison.  They  attached  offenders  and  pre- 
sented them  at  the  forest  courts.  Foresters  were 
appointed  by  the  king's  letters  patent  and  held 
office  sometimes  for  life,  sometimes  during  pleasure. 
In  some  cases  they  paid  fee-farm  rents  to  the 
king,  and  a  man  might  be  a  forester  in  fee  in 
jure  uxoris.  That  a  woman  might  be  a  forester, 
but  had  to  appoint  a  deputy,  is  shown  by  the 
sheriff's  return  to  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  Justice 
Seat  in  Pickering  Forest  8  Edw.  III.  (4  Inst.  310). 
Foresters  might  pursue  offenders  with  fresh  pursuit 
within  their  view  out  of  the  forest,  but  might  not 
woimd,  beat,  or  kill  them  there  as  in  some  cases 
it  was  _lawful  (Stat.  21  Edw.  I.  of  trespassers  in 
parks,  etc.)  for  them  to  do  within  the  forest. 
They  had  the  right  of  topping  trees  in  another 
man's  ground  for  browse  (Assize  of  Pickering, 
8  Edw.  III.,  fo.  19).  Those  holding  land  in  the 
forest  paid  yearly  to  the  foresters  at  their  scotale 
5s.  or  one  sheep  or  lamb,  and  when  the  forest  and 
officers  had  been  in  existence  time  out  of  mind, 
the  foresters  were  entitled  by  prescription  to  IJd. 
a  day,  or  to  all  windfall  wood,  shoulders  and  skin 
of  deer,  etc.  They  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt 
nor  license  others  to  do  so.  Every  forester  had 
to  appear  at  the  Justice  Seat  and  present  his 
horn  on  his  knees  to  the  chief  justice  in  eyre, 
who  delivered  it  to  the  marshall.  It  was  returned 
to  the  forester  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  6s.  8d. 

Regarders  were  instituted  by  the  Assize  of  the 
Forest,  (c.  4)  1184.  They  were  twelve  knights  who 
viewed  and  inquired  into  offences  in  vert  and 
venison,  concealments  and  defaults  of  other  forest 
officers.  They  were  appointed  (1)  by  the  king's 
letters  patent  or  by  the  justice  in  eyre,  for  life, 
or  in  fee  (4  Inst.  291).  (2)  On  the  king's  writ 
to  the  sheriff  to  summon  a  regard  of  the  forest. 
Vacancies  by  death  were  filled  by  the  sheriff's 
election  in  the  county  court.  In  this  case  the 
office  was  held  during  the  king's  pleasure.  (3) 
The  chief  justice  in  eyre  appointed  a  substitute 
for  a  regarder  to  attend  the  Swanimote,  pro  hac 
vice  tantum.  It  was  necessary  thus  to  keep  up 
the  number  because  the  twelve  had  to  agree 
concerning  offences. 

Regards,  formerly  called  iiisitatio  memomm, 
were  held  once  in  three  years  without  a  new  writ, 
by  regarders,  foresters,  and  woodwards  (Assize  of 
the  Forest,  c.   10).     The  regarders  appointed  as 


many  foresters  for  this  as  they  thought  fit.  They 
surveyed  wastes,  assarts,  and  purprestures,  and 
entered  them  on  a  roU.  This  they  brought  to  the 
Court  of  Attachments  on  the  Swanimote,  when 
it  was  sealed  and  signed  and  was  presented  at  the 
next  Justice  Seat.  Woods  within  the  forest  metes 
but  not  part  of  the  forest  were  out  of  regard. 

Agistors  were  four  officers  appointed  by  letters 
patent.  They  took  the  beasts  to  pasture  in  the 
forest,  presented  trespasses  done  by  cattle,  looked 
after  the  demesne  woods  and  lands  enclosed,  and 
received  the  cattle  and  payments  of  those  living 
in  the  forest  who  had  common  in  the  unenclosed 
ground  there.  The  king's  demesne  woods  and 
lands  were  agisted  by  his  foresters,  verderers,  and 
i^stors,  who  met  at  the  Swanimotes  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  receive  the  money  (Charter  of 
the  Forest,  c.  8).  The  verderers'  rolls  of  the 
Swanimote,  on  which  the  foresters'  and  verderers' 
agistments  were  enrolled,  was  the  king's  record  to 
charge  the  agistors  with  the  receipt,  and  they 
alone  were  answerable  for  it.  (Assize  of  Pickering, 
8  Edw.  III.,  fo.  7,  8,  9.)  They  brought  to  the 
Justice  Seat  an  account  of  the  money  received 
for  paimage.  The  agistors,  foresters,  and  verderers 
certified  the  chief  justice  in  eyre  when  it  was  time 
to  agist  the  king's  demesne  woods  and  lands,  and 
he  directed  a  commission  to  them  to  be  returned 
at  the  next  Justice  Seat. 

Agistment  is  the  pastiire  or  herbage  of  any 
ground,  or  the  money  taken  for  it.  It  is  of  two 
kinds.  (1)  Herbage — of  woods,  lands,  and 
pastures.  (2)  Pannage — of  woods  alone,  i.e.  the 
mast  of  trees.  The  time  of  agistment  in  the 
king's  demesne  woods  and  lands  for  herbage,  for 
commonable  beasts,  was  from  the  Swanimote 
fifteen  days  before  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day  until 
Holy  Eood  Day  (14th  September).  (Charter  of  the 
Forest,  c.  8).  'This  was  the  fence  month.  The 
agistment  for  pannage,  which  might  be  for  beasts 
not  commonable  (swine  and  hogs),  lasted  for  forty 
days  from  the  Swanimote  fifteen  days  before 
Michaelmas  until  about  St.  Martin's  Day. 

Woodwards  were  officers  who  had  the  care  of 
the  woods  and  vert  and  presented  offences  at  the 
Court  of  Attachments.  If  a  subject  had  wood  in 
the  forest  and  his  woodward  did  not  appear  at  the 
justice  seat  to  present  his  hatchet  to  the  chief 
justice,  his  wood  was  seized  to  the  king  until  he 
replevied  it  and  paid  a  fine.  If  not  replevied  in  a 
year,  it  remained  in  the  king's  hands  for  ever. 
An  owner  who  appointed  a  woodward  where  there 
was  not  one  before  was  fineable  (Assize  of 
Pickering,  8  Edw.  III.  fo.  8). 

Assart,  Purpresture,  and  Waste : 

Assart.  To  assart  "is  to  destroy  any  covert 
by  the  rooting  it  up  and  to  make  it  plain  ground  " 
(Mauwood).  The  word  comes  from  the  French 
assartir  (essarter.  Coke)  or  from  the  Latin  exuro 
or  possibly  from  ad  sero,  it  being  sometimes 
spelt  assertare.  The  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  (I.  13) 
says,  "What  you  find  called  occaswnes  by  Isidorus 
are  generally  said  to  be  estrepement ;  that  is, 
when  the  woods  and  brambles  of  the  forest  are 
occasionally  cut  down  for  food  and  coverts  ;  after 
the  cutting  down  of  which,  and  the  roots  pulled 
up,  the  land  is  turned  up  and  cultivated.  But  if 
the    woods   were   cut   down  in   such   a   manner 
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that  scarcely  tlie  stock  of  an  oak,  or  any  other 
tree,  remained  standing  in  those  parts  where  they 
had  been  cutting,  and  five  could  be  found  cut 
down  together  in  one  place,  they  looked  upon 
it  as  waste  "  (Madox,  p.  29).  Forest  land  might 
not  be  assarted  without  the  king's  warrant,  and 
land  thus  wrongfully  assarted  was  seized  into  the 
king's  hands  and  was  redeemable  by  a  fine.  If 
this  was  not  paid  by  the  owner  or  his  heir,  the 
king  continued  to  hold  the  land  for  ever.  The 
fine  for  assarting  was  not  fixed  by  the  forest  laws, 
hut  was  levied  at  the  discretion  of  the  king  or 
chief  justice  in  eyre,  usually  according  to  the 
number  and  value  of  the  acres  assarted.  A  man 
found  making  assart  or  purpresture,  if  in  the  king's 
woods,  was  committed  for  the  first  offence  without 
bail  until  he  paid  the  fine  to  the  king,  if  in  the 
woods  of  a  subject,  he  was  bailable  for  the  two 
first  ofi'ences  (see  State  of  Realm,  i.  2i3). 

Bestold,  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
1.  owed  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  "for  the  king's 
woods,  which  are  so  destroyed  that  no  village  can  pay  the 
farmforthem."  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  "  once  on  the 
eveof  a  visitation  of  the  woods,  generally  called  a  survey, 
made  every  three  years,  procured  the  king's  writ  to  be 
free  from  those  sums  of  money  that  were  demanded  out 
of  his  land  for  waste,  putting  in  the  number  arising  out 
of  them,  which,  being  carried  and  read  in  pubhc  at  the 
exchequer,  all  were  amazed  and  astonished,  saying  does 
not  this  earl  weaken  our  liberty"  (Dialogus,  i.  2 ;  Madox, 
p.  28).  Whole  counties  are  found  in  the  Pipe  Bolls, 
in  misericordia  pro  foresta.  Wood  rents  paid  for  forest 
land,  converted  by  the  king's  license  into  pastui-e, 
were  not  included  in  the  farm  of  the  crown  lands  on 
account  of  the  fluctuation  in  their  value. 

Purpresture  is  thus  described  by  the  Dialogus 
(ii.  10) :  "  Tt  sometimes  happens  through  the 
sheriff's  negligence,  or  his  officers',  or  by  a  long 
continuance  of  war,  whereby  those  who  lived  near 
the  estates  appropriated  to  the  crown,  usurped  part 
of  them,  and  annexed  them  to  their  own  posses- 
sions. But  when  the  itinerant  justices,  by  the  oath 
of  lawful  men,  discovered  them,  they  rated  them 
separately  from  the  ferme  of  the  county,  and 
delivered  them  to  the  sheriff  to  be  answered  for 
separately  ;  and  these  are  called  purprestures  or 
seizures  ;  which,  when  they  are  discovered,  are 
taken  as  was  said,  from  the  possessors  of  them, 
and  hence  fall  to  the  treasury.  But  if  he  from 
whom  the  seizure  is  taken  committed  the  fact, 
he  shall  at  the  same  time  be  punished  by  a  very 
heavy  fine,  unless  the  king  thinks  proper  to 
forgive  it  him  ;  if  he  did  not  commit  the  fact,  but 
is  his  heir,  the  recalling  of  the  estate  is  held 
sufiicient  punishment"  (Madox,  p.  45).  No  man 
might  enclose  any  ground  in  the  forest  to  the  hurt 
of  the  deer,  and  if  he  had  a  license  to  enclose  he 
might  not  do  it  with  a  high  hedge  and  ditch  or  a 
high  paling,  for  this  was  against  the  Assize  of  the 
Forest  (c.  10).  A  man  might  not  build  a  house 
on  his  own  free  land  in  the  forest  without  license, 
and  a  house  so  built  was  to  be  pulled  down  before 
a  certain  day,  or  a  yearly  rent  paid  to  the  king 
for  it  (Assize  of  Lancaster,  12  Edw.  III.,  fo.  6). 
By  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  c.  7  (1166)  gaols 
might  be  built  out  of  the  king's  woods. 

Waste.  "  To  fell  or  cut  down  any  woods  which 
grow  scattering,  or  any  thick  covert  in  the  forest, 
though  on  a  man's  own  inheritance,  yet  if  done 
without  license  of  the  chief  justice  in  eyre,  or 
view   of  the   foresters,    'tis   waste "  (Manwood). 


The  wood  or  place  wasted  was  seized  into  the 
king's  hand  until  the  owner  or  his  heir  paid  a  fins 
assessed  by  the  chief  justice  in  eyre  according  tc 
the  number  and  value  of  the  acres  wasted  (Assize 
of  Pickering,  8  Edw.  III.,  fol.  22). 

Fv/rvieu  was  certain  territory,  adjoining  the 
forest,  bounded  with  unmovable  boundaries  and 
known  by  matter  of  record  only.  It  was  once 
forest-land  and  disafforested  by  the  perambulations 
made  in  1218. 

Forest  Beasts.  A  forest  was  not  a  privileged 
place  for  all  wild  beasts  and  fowls,  but  only  for 
those  of  the  forest,  chase,  and  warren.  The  beasts 
of  the  forest  were,  the  hart,  hind,  and  hare,  and 
later,  the  boar  and  the  wolf.  But  wolves  were 
almost  destroyed  by  Edgar,  and  no  care  was 
afterwards  taken  to  preserve  them.  As  late  as 
Edward  I.'s  time  there  were  many  wolves  in 
England,  for,  in  1281,  Peter  Corbet  was  commis- 
sioned to  destroy  them  in  Gloucestershire,  Wor- 
cestershire, Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Staf- 
fordshire :  "  Lupos  cum  hominibus,  canihus,  et 
ingeniis  suis  capiat  et  destruat  modis  omnibus 
quibus  viderit  expedire  "  (Rymer,  i.  591). 

Beasts  of  the  chase  were  the  buck,  doe,  and  fox, 
and  formerly  the  marten  and  roe.  Those  of  the 
warren  were  the  hare,  cony,  pheasant,  and  part- 
ridge. The  difference  between  beasts  of  the  forest 
and  of  the  chase  is  that  forest  beasts  frequent 
woods  and  coverts,  and  those  of  the  chase  are 
field  beasts.  Each  had  its  season,  and  there  are 
many  interesting  terms  in  this  connection. 

The  so-called  laws  of  Canute  established  the 
king's  right  to  have  forest  "  wherever  I  shall  wish 
to  have  it."  From  this  time  until  the  granting 
of  the  Forest  Charter  in  1217,  the  king  issued  a 
commission  under  the  great  seal  declaring  his 
wiU  to  make  a  forest  in  any  place,  and  commanding 
that  a  perambulation  be  made.  When  this  is 
returned  and  certified  the  king  is  entitled  to  the 
forest  by  matter  of  record.  A  writ  was  then  issued 
to  the  sheriff  commanding  him  to  proclaim  through 
the  county  that  the  king  had  appointed  such  ground 
to  be  a  forest,  and  that  no  one  might  hunt  there 
after  a  certain  day.  But  this  made  it  only  a  chase 
until  the  king  appointed  the  officers. 

Strictly  speaking,  only  the  king  could  hold  a 
forest,  because  he  alone  had  power  to  appoint  a 
justice  in  eyre  of  the  forest.  Forests  were 
granted  to  subjects  by  letters  patent,  and  all  the 
officers  remained  except  the  justice  in  eyre. 

A-Fark  eqnally  with  a  chase  is  a  place  of  privilege 
for  wild  beasts  of  venery,  and  also  for  other  wile 
beasts  that  are  beasts  of  the  forest  and  of  thi 
chase.  It  must  be  enclosed,  and  if  open  might  bi 
seized  into  the  king's  hands  as  a  free  chase 
Parks  were  held  by  subjects  by  license  to  impark 
The  monastery  of  St.  Albans  appears  to  have  ha( 
a  park  in  the  vill  adjoining  (Dom.  i.  135  h) 
Domesday  mentions  sixteen  subjects  who  hele 
parks.  From  Edward  I.  most  great  men  had  parki 
and  chases,  and  the  Patent  Rolls  contain  man; 
licenses  to  impark. 

A  Ohase  is  a  harbour  for  wild  beasts,  usuall; 
smaller  than  a  forest  and  not  having  so  man; 
liberties,  and  larger  and  with  a  greater  diversit 
of  beasts  than  a  park.  The  officers  were  keeper 
and  woodwards.     A  chase  differs  from  a  forest  ii 
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that  it  may  te  in  the  hands  of  a  suhject,  and  from 
a  park  in  that  it  is  not  enclosed. 

A  Warren  is  a  franchise  or  place  privileged 
either  by  prescription  or  by  a  grant  from  the 
king  to  keep  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren.  A  free 
warren  may  be  open  without  being  seized. 

Oifenders  in  parks,  chases,  and  warrens  were 
punishable  at  common  law,  and  by  stat.  21 
Edw.  III.  De  MaUfacUmbus  m  yards  et  chaceis, 
etc. 

Saia  is  a  hedge,  sometimes  a  park  or  enclosure. 
Beasts  were  caught  by  driving  them  into  a  hedged 
or  paled  part  of  a  wood  or  forest  called  a  haia. 
The  haias  mentioned  in  Domesday  were  chiefly 
in  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  and 
Cheshire.  They  occur  in  the  Pipe  EoUs  as  royal 
preserves.  Edward  HE.  had  a  chapel  in  his  haia 
of  Kingesle. 

JVames  and  Extent. — The  woods  mentioned  in 
Saxon  charters  are  generally  very  small  and  only 
in  a  few  counties,  but  in  early  Saxon  times  the 
whole  country  between  Tyue  and  Tees  was  a  vast 
forest,  the  home  of  wild  beasts.  Only  four  forests 
are  mentioned  as  such  in  Domesday  besides  the 
New  Forest.  These  are  Windsor  Forest  in  Berk- 
shire, Gravelinges  Forest  in  Wiltshire,  Winbume 
Forest  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Hucheuuode  or  Whlch- 
wood  Forest  in  Oxfordshire.  Neither  Middlesex 
nor  Essex  forests  are  mentioned,  though  they 
must  have  existed,  but  Forestarms  de  silva 
regis  occurs  under  Writtle  in  Essex  (ii.  5  b). 
There  are  evident  notices  of  forest  land  in 
Worcestershire,  a  forest  is  alluded  to  imder 
Langebridge  Hundred,  Gloucestershire,  and 
another  in  Herefordshire,  but  not  byname  (i.  179 
b.  181,  184, 186).  The  forest  of  Dean  is  evidently 
alluded  to  under  Dene  (i.  167  b. ),  and  under  the 
lands  of  William  de  Ow  in  Wigheiete,  Gloucester- 
shire occurs  this  entry  :  "  Alestan  tenuit  T.  R.  E. 
nunc  est  jussu  Regis  in  foresta  sua."  In  making 
the  New  Forest,  William  I.  afforested  portions  of 
manors  which  were  already  woods.  At  least 
17,000  acres  were  afforested  in  Hampshire  between 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  Domes- 
day survey.  Most  of  this  land  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  borders  of  an  older  forest  called  by 
several  writers  Ttene.  Names  of  parts  of  the 
forest  ending  in  "ham,"  "  ton,"  and  "tune"  show 
that  they  were  sites  of  manors  or  villages.  The 
royal  demesnes  inthereignof  Wflliam  I.  are  usually 
said  to  have  consisted  of  1422  manors,  30  chases, 
781  parks,  and  67  forests,  but  this  is  probably 
inaccurate  (Stubbs,  i.  403).  From  a  passage  in 
Abingdon  cartulary,  William  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  Windsor  Forest  by  four 
hides  from  Winckefeld  towards  Wildeshoram. 
Forests  were  probably  at  their  greatest  extent 
in  John's  reign,  and  until  this  time  the  whole 
of  Cornwall,  one  of  the  least  wooded  counties,  was 
under  forest  laws.  The  whole  of  Essex  seems  to 
have  been  afforested  by  John  (Rot.  de  Oblatis,  p. 
102).  The  largest  forest  in  England  began  to  be 
destroyed  when  ironworks  were  established  on  a 
large  scale  in  Sussex  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Coke  says  that  the  newest  forest  in  England  is 
Hampton  Court  forest,  made  by  act  of  parliament 
31  Henry  VIII.  o.  5  (4  Tnst.  301). 

The  forests  of  England  are  contemporary  with 


the  royal  demesne,  and  both  are  supposed  to  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  folc-land,  but  this  view  is 
rather  shaken  by  the  recent  researches  of  Professor 
Vinogradoff  {Bng.  Hist.  Rev.  viij.  1).  Gradually, 
as  the  king  became  looked  on  as  more  fully 
representative  of  the  nation,  the  folc-land  dis- 
appeared before  the  terra  regis  which  we  find  in 
Domesday.  The  forests,  a  source  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  of  wealth,  were  considered  as  especially  a 
royal  possession.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  there 
were  two  chases,  the  higher  reserved  for  the  king, 
and  the  lower  enjoyed  by  the  holder  of  the  land. 

^  A  great  industry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  keeping 
pigs,  and  woodland  was  very  valuable  not  only  for 
deer,  for  fuel,  and  for  wood  for  building,  but  chiefly 
for  the  support  of  pigs.  A  "wood  of  so  many 
pigs,"  is  a  frequent  entry  in  Domesday.  In  Ine's 
laws  (a.d.  690)  the  worth  of  a  tree  is  estimated 
by  the  number  of  swine  that  can  stand  under  it. 
These  laws  forbade  the  feUing  and  burning  of  trees, 
and  imposed  a  fine  of  60s.  for  burning  a  log  in  a 
wood,  lest  in  this  way  woods  should  be  destroyed. 
By  Cuut's  laws,  cutting  brushwood  in  the  king's 
forest  is  forbidden,  and  the  fine  for  destroying  a 
tree  which  the  beasts  eat  is  20s.  Even  in  Henry 
I.'s  time,  Herbert  Losinga,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
refused  to  give  fuel  from  a  wood  at  Thorpe  to  the 
sick,  and  preferred  to  give  money,  saying,  "Tu 
vero  custodi  sylpam  sanctie  Trinitatis  sicut  vis 
custodiri  a  sancta  Trinitate  "  (Epis.  viij. ).  Forests 
were  sometimes  waste  land,  terra  non  IweraMlis, 
often  mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  game  included,  besides  deer,  boars, 
wolves,  otters,  and  water-fowl,  the  fishing  of  rivers 
and  coursing  in  great  plains.  An  ancient  privilege 
of  the  citizens  of  London  confirmed  by  charter  of 
Henry  I.  was  coursing  in  Middlesex,  Wiltshire 
and  Surrey.  In  the  so-caUed  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  now  known  to  be  dated  about  1217 
(Liebermann,  Leges  Anglorum),  public  as  well  as 
royal  rights  were  protected ;  any  one  claiming  a 
private  fishery  or  preserve  for  wild  fowl  without 
royal  charter  was  fined  by  the  jurors  of  the 
hundred,  and  a  miU  or  weir  made  on  a  river  was 
removed  and  the  trespasser  fined.  The  fence  of 
the  great  rivers  was  removed  by  Magna  Carta, 
cc.  47.  By  the  forest  laws  attributed  to  Cnut, 
which  are  now  known  to  be  forgeries  (Stubbs, 
Select  Charters,  166 ;  Liebermann,  Instituta  Cnuti, 
ed.  R.  Hist.  Soc,  p.  90),  four  thanes  were  ap- 
pointed in  every  province  to  administer  justice, 
and  received  a  yearly  salary  of  two  hundred  silver 
shillings.  Under  them  were  four  inferior  thanes 
(lesthegenes)  who  had  the  care  of  vert  and  venison, 
at  a  salary  of  sixty  silver  shillings,  and  under  each 
of  these  were  two  men  who  watched  at  night  and 
did  the  more  servile  work,  receiving  fifteen  silver 
shillings  yearly.  They  were  all  provided  with 
horses  and  arms.  Those  of  the  two  lower  classes 
were  tried  for  offences  by  the  superior  thanes,  who 
were  answerable  oidy  to  the  Icing.  Harts,  bisons, 
hares,  and  rabbits  were  enclosed,  and  the  service 
of  enclosing  and  stalling  was  imposed  on  the 
villeins  and  burghers.  AH  men  were  allowed  to 
shoot  wolves  and  foxes  outside  the  enclosure,  and 
every  two  villeins  had  to  keep  a  dog.  Domesday 
mentions  a  class  of  royal  huntsmen  who  seem  to 
have  all  been  English,  and  to  have  passed  into 
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'  the  service  of  William,  and  an  elaborate  establish- 
ment of  the  Eoyal  Hunt  is  given  in  the  Constitutio 
Domus  Regis  in  the  red  book  of  the  exchequer, 
which  is  now  known  to  be  as  old  as  Henry  I.  's 
time.  After  the  Conquest  all  the  remaining  un- 
enclosed folc-land  was  reserved  to  the  orovra, 
and  the  crown -land  was  further  increased  by  the 
property  of  those  who  had  fought  in  defence  of 
England  at  Hastings. 

William  I.  introduced  the  idea  that  hunting  was 
the  pastime  of  kings,  to  be  followed  simply  for 
their  pleasure  and  rigorously  kept  from  their 
subjects. 

In  making  the  New  Forest,  villages  and  churches 
were  destroyed  with  the  one  purpose  of  promoting 
the  king's  pleasure.  Entries  in  Domesday  show 
how  the  properties  of  individuals  dwindled  under 
the  king  whose  fatherly  affection  was  greater  for 
the  ' '  tall  deer  "  than  for  his  people.  The  nature 
of  the  Conqueror's  forest  laws  is  known  from  later 
notices  and  from  the  complaints  of  chroniclers. 
"His  great  men  bewailed  it,  and  the  poor  men 
murmured  thereat ;  but  he  was  so  obdurate  that 
he  recked  not  of  the  hatred  of  them  all ;  but  they 
must  wholly  follow  the  king's  will,  if  they  would 
live  or  have  property,  land,  or  even  his  peace." 
(A.  S.  Chron.,  Eolls  Series,  p.  190).  Under 
William  H.  these  laws  were  probably  enforced 
with  increased  severity,  the  greatest  sufferers 
naturally  being  Englishmen  who  still  kept  some 
of  their  old  property.  Fifty  such  men  were 
charged  with  breaking  the  Conqueror's  forest  laws, 
and  proved  their  innocence  by  ordeal.  William  I. 
first  attached  the  punishment  of  mutilation  to 
offences  against  the  forest  laws :  William  II. 
punished  such  offences  with  death,  even  when  the 
offenders  were  Normans  of  high  rank  and  his  own 
relations.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
William  I.  substituted  mutilation  for  capital 
punishment  in  every  case  ;  in  the  forest  laws  it 
took  the  place  of  the  fine  imposed  by  Cnut  and 
led  the  way  to  the  still  heavier  penalty. 

In  the  charter  granted  by  Henry  I.  early  in  his 
reign,  he  says  that  by  common  consent  of  his 
barons  he  has  kept  the  forests  in  his  own  hand  as  his 
father  had  them.  He  probably  issued  forest  laws 
of  great  severity  and  extended  their  jurisdiction 
within  all  franchises,  so  keeping  to  himself  the 
right  of  hunting  throughout  the  kingdom.  So 
greatly  did  he  care  for  the  deer  for  the  sake  of 
the  delights  of  hunting,  that  he  scarcely  made  a 
distinction  between  the  slaying  of  deer  and  the 
slaying  of  men  (William  of  Newburgh,  i.  3.). 

Stephen  came  to  the  throne  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  barons  and  full  of  concessions.  He  promised 
that  he  would  not  keep  other  men's  woods  in  his 
hands  "  as  King  Henry  had  done,  who  every  year 
impleaded  them  if  they  took  venison  in  their  own 
woods,  or  if  they  destroyed  or  lessened  them  for 
their  own  needs."  In  the  charter  granted  at  his 
first  great  council  he  promised  to  restore  to  the 
churches  and  the  nation  the  forests  added  by  Henry 
I. ,  retaining  those  held  by  William  I.  and  William 
II.  He  did  not  keep  his  promise  (Stubbs,  i. 
403).  But  that  it  should  have  been  made  at  such 
a  time,  and  accepted  by  the  barons,  shows  that 
in  this  direction  the  crown  was  becoming  stronger ; 
for  the  forests  made  by  William  II.  which  Henry 


I.  had  given  up  are  now  added  to  those  of 
William  I.  In  the  unsettled  times  of  Hemy  I. 
and  Stephen  encroachments  and  trespasses  were 
made  in  the  king's  forests.- 

From  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  the  administra- 
tion of  the  forests  occupies  a  very  important  and 
clearly-defined  position,  side  by  side  with  the 
common  law.  Early  in  his  reign  he  appointed 
justices  who  visited  the  forests  when  the  justices 
itinerant  were  on  circuit.  The  general  visitation 
of  1166,  after  the  council  of  Clarendon,  when  two 
justices  visited  the  whole  country,  was  followed 
the  next  year  by  a  survey  of  the  forests,  and  this 
again  by  a  circuit  of  the  shires.  Again  in  1176 
Henry  himself  held  a  great  visitation  of  the  forests 
at  Nottingham,  and  in  spite  of  the  expostulations 
of  the  justiciary,  he  exacted  large  fines  for  the  de- 
struction of  vert  and  venison  which  he  had  himself 
authorised  in  the  war.  Just  before  this,  he  had 
hanged  four  knights  at  Lichfield  for  the  murder 
of  a  forester.  The  assize  of  Woodstock  (a.d.  1184) 
is  the  first  forest  code  now  extant.  The  punish- 
ments were  probably  not  quite  so  severe  as  those 
enforced  by  Henry  I.  The  archbishops,  bishops, 
earls,  barons,  knights,  free  tenants,  and  aU  other 
men  were  to  attend  the  court  of  the  forest  justice 
at  the  summons  of  the  chief  forester  (art.  11). 
This  was  enforced  by  Richard  I. ,  and  repealed  by 
the  great  charter  (art.  44),  and  the  charter  of  the 
forest  (art.  2).  By  the  connivance  of  the  legate, 
Hugo  Pierleoni,  even  the  clergy,  whom  the  com- 
mon law  could  not  touch,  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  law  of  the  forests  ;  the  foresters  were  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  hesitate  to  lay  hands  on  them  if 
they  found  them  trespassing  (art.  9).  No  one 
was  to  cut  his  own  wood  in  the  king's  forest 
except  for  fuel,  and  even  this,  subject  to  the  view 
of  the  forester  (art.  3).  Every  one  twelve  years  of 
age  living  within  the  forest  bounds  was  to  swear 
to  the  king's  peace  (art.  13). 

In  1198,  when  Geoffrey  Fitz- Peter  succeeded 
Hubert  Walter  as  justiciar,  one  of  his  first 
measures  was  to  hold  a  visitation  of  the  forests. 
He  enlarged  the  assize  of  Woodstock,  and  attend- 
ance at  the  session  of  the  forest  justice,  required  hy 
article  11,  was  enforced  as  rigorously  as  attend- 
ance at  the  shire  and  hundred  courts.  Fitz-Peter, 
however,  was  equally  severe  in  other  branches  of 
the  administration. 

Forest  Charter.  The  first  forest  charter  is  that 
of  Henry  III. ,  issued  by  the  earl  marshall  on  6th 
November  1217.  Formerly  a  charter  of  John 
dated  1216  was  cited  on  the  authority  of  Matthew 
Paris,  but  this  is  really  the  charter  of  1217 
(Stubbs,  i.  403).  In  a  recently  discovered  charter 
of  liberties,  supposed  to  be  a  French  forgery  of 
1216,  references  to  the  forests  occur  which  seem 
to  anticipate  the  charter  of  1217  {JSng.  Hist.  Rev., 
April  1894).  All  the  forests  made  by  Eichard  I. 
and  John  were  to  be  at  once  disafforested  (o. 
3),  but  those  of  Henry  II.  only  if  they  were 
to  the  damage  of  the  owners  of  the  woods  af- 
forested (c.  1).  No  one  was  to  lose  life  or  Hmb 
for  offences  in  venison,  but  to  be  heavily  fined. 
If  he  could  not  pay  this  fine  he  was  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  in  de- 
fault of  sureties  was  to  be  banished  (art.  10).  An 
archbishop,  bishop,  earl,  or  baron,  going  through 
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the  forest,  was  to  be  free  to  take  two  beasts  by 
view  of  the  forester.  If  he  was  not  present 
they  were  to  cause  a  horn  to  be  blown  that 
they  might  not  seem  to  be  stealing  the  king's 
deer  (c.  11).  Only  foresters  in  fee  were  to 
take  tolls.  Thus  some  of  the  abuses  pressing 
most  heavily  on  the  people  were  removed,  and 
this  charter  was  to  the  forest  administration  very 
much  what  the  great  charter  was  to  the  constitu- 
tion at  large.  In  both  cases  tyranny  led  to  a 
definition  and  assurance  of  liberties,  thus  making 
them  more  secure  for  the  future  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  In  1218,  the  year  follow- 
ing the  issue  of  the  charter,  a  perambulation  of 
the  forests  was  held  to  determine  their  extent  for 
all  time.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  same  year, 
Henry  III.  was  restricted  from  making  grants  in 
perpetuity  until  he  should  be  of  age,  and  in  1227, 
when  he  attained  his  majority,  this  ordinance  was 
said  to  invalidate  all  former  grants  unless  they 
were  now  renewed  on  payment.  At  the  parliament 
of  Oxford  the  barons  had  again  to  seek  redress 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  king,  who  had 
re  -  afforested  woods  and  lands  disafforested  by 
perambulation  (art.  7),  and  had  given  warrens  in 
forests  disafforested  by  charter  (c.  9). 

In  1299,  when  Edward  I.  was  in  urgent  need  of 
money  for  the  French  war,  he  confirmed  the  great 
charter  and  the  charter  of  the  forest  in  return  for 
a  grant  of  one-eighth  from  the  barons  and  knights. 
In  the  case  of  the  forests,  the  phrase  "  salvo  jure 
coronse  nostrse  "  was  inserted,  but  a  second  confir- 
mation was  demanded  and  granted  two  months  after 
without  this  clause.  In  consequence  of  delay  in 
carrying  out  disafibrestations  under  the  charter  of 
the  forest,  twenty  articles  called  "Articuli  super 
Cartas"  were  passed  the  next  year  by  the  first 
complete  parliament  since  1296.  Infringements 
of  the  charters  were  to  be  inquired  into,  and 
severe  measures  taken  with  regard  to  forest 
administration.  A  perambulation  was  held  in 
1301,  and  Edward  confirmed  the  charters  again  at 
the  parliament  of  Lincoln.  In  1305,  Clement  V. 
granted  him  absolution  from  his  oath,  and  this  he 
only  used  to  evade  the  forest  articles  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  grant  in  1299  and  1301.  The 
people  still  complained  of  the  oppressions  of  forest 
officers.  Their  grievances  were  (1)  Accusations 
and  indictments  were  not  made  by  lawful  inquests, 
but  by  command  of  one  or  two  foresters  or 
verderers  in  order  to  extort  money.  (2)  The 
great  number  of  forest  officers  who  were  obliged 
to  live  near  the  forest,  and  to  sell  the  wood  and 
deer  for  their  means  of  livelihood.  These  com- 
plaints were  met  in  1306  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
forest.  One  of  its  six  articles  provided  that  no 
forest  officer  was  to  take  part  in  any  assize,  jury, 
or  inquest  without  the  forest  (c.  3). 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  hold  of  the 
crown  on  the  forests  became  gradually  weaker. 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  alienated  much  of  the 
forest  territory,  letting  it  on  lease  or  in  fee-farm, 
and  great  dissatisfaction  was  caused  in  1641  by 
the  attempts  of  Charles  I.  to  reclaim  this  land. 
The  king's  title  was  found  by  inquisition,  but  by 
a  jury  acting  under  prejudiced  direction.  The 
Earl  of  Holland  held  a  court  as  chief  justice  in 
eyre  of  the  forests  almost  every  year,  though  the 
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old  custom  had  been  once  in  three  years.  The 
royal  forests  in  Essex  were  so  enlarged  that  they 
were  said  to  include  the  whole  county  as  in  John's 
time.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  nearly  ruined 
by  the  loss  of  his  estate  near  the  New  Forest. 
The  boundaries  of  Rockingham  Forest  were  ex- 
tended from  six  to  sixty  miles,  and  enormous  fines 
imposed  on  the  trespassers.  Thus  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  was  fined  £2000,  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, £19,000,  and  Sir  Charles  Hatton,  £12,000. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  fines  were  not 
exacted  in  full.  The  king  obtained  Richmond 
Park  by  depriving  many  of  his  subjects  both  of 
their  freehold  lands  and  their  rights  of  common, 
but  they  probably  received  compensation.  In 
1641  the  Act  for  the  Limitation  of  the  Forests 
determined  for  ever  the  extent  of  the  royal  forests 
according  to  their  boundaries  in  20  James  I. 

[Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  ed.  Madox,  1768. — 
Manwood's  Forest  Laws,  ed.  Nelson,  1717. — 
Stubbs,  Const.  Sist.  i.,  Sdect  Charters. — EUis,  Int. 
to  Domesday,  i. — Freeman,  Norman  Conquest. — 
Hall,  Court  Life  under  the  Flantagenets.  — Pearson, 
Sisf.  Maps  of  England. — Lappenberg  (trans. 
Thorpe),  Hist,  of  England  under  the  A.  S.  Kings. 
— Cowell,  Interpreter.  — Statutes  of  the  Realm  (2nd 
edition)  for  Charters  and  Statutes  of  the  Forest 
after  1215. — Gardiner,  Select  Documents  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution.']  m.  t.  m. 
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Medieval,  p.  108. 

FORESTERS.  See  Foeest,  MEi)i.fiVAL, 
p.  109. 

FORESTS,  Economic  Aspects  of.  History 
shows  that,  except  in  arctic  regions,  there  was 
once  a  natural  covering  of  woodlands  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  globe.  In  the  writings  of 
Tacitus  and  Caesar  distinct  evidence  is  given  of 
the  general  distribution  and  character  of  these 
woodlands  throughout  France,  Germany,  and 
Britain  ;  and  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  the  backwoods  of  America  and  the  jimgles 
of  Burma,  where  increase  in  the  population  is 
only  now  gradually  necessitating  the  clearance 
of  the  pi-imeval  forests  in  order  to  permit  of 
the  extension  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  the 
same  processes  may  at  the  present  day  be  seen 
£13  took  place  centuries  ago  in  the  more  civilised 
and  settled  portions  of  the  globe. 

In  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  present  ratio  of  woodland 
to  total  area  has  been  attained  are  clearly 
traceable.  To  detail  them  or  to  examine  into 
their  causes  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 
According  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture's  Returns 
for  1892,  the  utilisation  of  the  soil  is  as  follows 
throughout  most  of  the  European  countries  : — 
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Country. 


TJnited  Kingdom 

Germany 

France       

Russia  in  Europe  (excl.  Poland) 

Austria 

Hungary 

Sweden  .       .       .       . 

Italy 

Denmark 

Holland     .... 
Belgium 


Latest 

data 

available 

for. 


1892 
1890 
1889 
1887 
1889 
1890 
1889 
1883 
1888 
1887 
1880 


Total  Area 
(acres),  incl. 
Lakes,  Rivers, 
etc. 


77,642,099 

133,441,960 

130,557,281 

1,244,367,361 

74,106,022 

79,617,286 

100,248,794 

70,787,236 

9,362,761 

7,821,243 

7,276,916 


Total  Acreage  (approximate)  under 


Com  Crops. 


9,328,701 

34,358,023 

36,467,561 

161,953,660 

17,482,393 

20,287,664 

4,034,063 

19,712,099 

3,029,404 

1,876,790 

2,390,357 


Grass  and 
Clover. 


27,633,326 

19,082,667 

14,349,836 

176,522,484 

19,994,655 

6,471,773 

7,806,832 

3,720,146 
3,004,933 
1,528,699 


All  other 
Crops. 


10,440,571 

11,649,871 

39,238,183 

126,045,863 

8,018,873 

2,841,672 

637,086 

7,704,681 

300,674 

566,098 

747,015 


Woodlands. 


8,005,670 

34,853,743 

20,740,914 

426,564,842 

24,105,213 

22,652,646 

43,914,310 

10,266,310 

569,266 

562,009 

1,208,876 


If  we  compare  the  most  civilised  countries  of 
Europe,  the  following  ratios  will  exhibit  them- 
selves : — 


Country. 

Percentage  of  Total  Area 
under 

Forest. 

Tillage. 

Pasturage. 

United  Kingdom 
France 

Germany     .        , 
Austria  and  Hungary 

Si 

16 
26 
30 

25i 
50 
48 
38 

36i 
14 
20 
26 

The  proportion  in  which  woodlands  should  he 
retained  for  climatic,  national -economic  con- 
siderations can  never  he  stated  in  anything 
like  an  authoritative  manner.  Thanks  to  our 
insular  position,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
beneficial  influence  exerted  on  the  climate  of 
Britain  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  woodland  area 
has  with  impunity  been  restricted  to  so  low  a 
ratio  as  would  undoubtedly  have  entailed  agri- 
cultural disaster  in  the  interior  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  is  not  merely  the  proportion  of 
woodland  to  the  total  area  that  must  be  taken 
into  account,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  country. 
Thus  British  India,  with  a  total  area  of  894,059 
square  miles,  has,  according  to  the  Sevieio  of 
Forest  Adininistration  foi  1890-91,  state  forests 
aggregating  112,608  square  miles  or  13  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  without  reckoning  the 
unclassed  jungles  covering  many  thousands  of 
square  miles  throughout  the  thinly-populated 
provinces  of  Burma  and  Assam  ;  but  as  these  are 
not  equally  distributed  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  certain  portions  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Upper  Burma  are  in  particular 
now  and  again  liable  to  famine  when  the  south- 
west monsoon  fails  to  deposit  the  normal 
quantities  of  moisture  in  any  year. 

In  Britain  the  clearance  of  the  forests  was 
throughout  the  middle  ages  not  only  unchecked 
but  directly  encouraged,  so  that  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  woodlands  covered  only 
about  one-third  of  the  total  area  ;  in  Ireland, 
too,  so  late  as  the  17th  century  the  policy  of 
clearance  of  forests  was  urged  on  by  James  I., 
Charles  I.,  and  Cromwell.  On  the  continent, 
on  the  other  hand,  legal  action  was  taken  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  to 
restrict  clearance  of  woodlands.     Thus  in  Ger- 


many in  1304  the  first  edict  was  issued  for- 
bidding fresh  clearances  in  a  part  of  Alsace,  and 
ordering  land  to  be  replanted  which  had  been 
cleared  without  permission.  Similar  edicts  were 
issued  in  France  by  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IV. 
in  the  16th  century,  and  a  more  stringent  law 
on  the  subject  was  the  celebrated  ordonnance  des 
forUs  of  1669.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution 
this  was  practically  set  aside  by  a  decree  of 
1790,  but  the  impetus  thus  given  to  excessive 
clearance  was  so  soon  productive  of  evil  results 
that  a  prohibition  had  to  be  issued  from  the 
consulate  prohibiting  further  clearances.  At 
the  present  day  all  circumstances  relative  to  the 
clearance  of  woodland  are  provided  for  in  the 
code  forestur,  framed  for  the  better  administra- 
tion of  the  national,  communal,  and  private 
forests. 

The  OlimaMc  Influence  of  Forests  is  discussed 
by  Humboldt,  who  in  the  Aspects  of  Nature 
laments  that  the  wants  and  restless  activity  of 
man  "gradually  despoil  the  face  of  the  earth 
of  the  refreshing  shades  which  stOl  rejoice  the 
eye  in  Northern  and  Middle  Europe,  and  which, 
even  more  than  any  historic  documents,  prove 
the  recent  date  and  youth  of  our  civilisation." 
The  subject  was  never  studied  seriously  until 
1867,  when  observations  were  begun  by  Prof. 
E.  Ebermayer  of  Munich,  of  which  the  first 
results  were  published  in  1873  in  his  celebrated 
work  Die  physicalischen  Mmwirkwngen  des 
Waldes  avf  Luft  wnd  Soden.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, more  extended  observations  conducted 
throughout  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland 
have  in  many  ways  caused  his  deductions  to  be 
modified.  The  best  risum6  of  the  work  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  is  to  be  found  in  Prof 
R.  "Weber's  Die  Aufgdben  der  ForstwirtJischaft, 
forming  the  opening  portion  of  Prof.  J.  Lorey's 
Sandlmch  der  Forstwissenschaft,  1886,  from 
which  the  foEowing  results  are  taken. 

1.  As  regards  Atmospheric  Temperat/wn. 
The  average  results  of  observations  made 
during  ten  years  (1875-85)  in  difi'erent  kinds 
of  forest  at  heights  varying  from  10  to  3000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  at  latitudes  between 
47-^°  to  55|-°  W.,  showed  that  in  general  the 
mean  atmospheric  temperature  in  woodlands  is 
cooler  than  in  the  open,  as  shown  In  the 
following  table : — 
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Temperature  of  Woodland  Air,  compared  with,  that 
of  Air  in  the  Open. 

In "  Fahr. 

At  5  feet 

above  the 

ground. 

In  the  Tree- 
crown, 

Spring 
Summer 
Autumn 
Winter 

1-24°  cooler 
2-55°     „ 
1-13°     „ 

o-er    „ 

O'SV  cooler 

1-47° 

0-41" 

O'OS"  warmer 

Annual  Average  of  all 
recorded  Observations. 

1-044''  cooler 

0*414°  cooler 

The  annual  average  temperature  in  woods 
growing  in  closed  canopy  is  found  to  be  lower 
than  in  the  open,  although  the  crowns  of  the 
trees  are  on  the  whole  a  little  warmer  in 
winter.  The  difference  is  greatest  in  summer, 
least  in  winter,  and  ahout  midway  between 
these  extremes  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  but 
the  mean  annual  difference  seldom  amounts 
to  over  1°  Fahr.  near  the  ground,  and  to 
scarcely  ^°  in  the  crown.  The  prevention  of 
insolation  of  the  soil  during  the  long  hot  days 
of  summer,  and  the  rapid  ta-anspiration  of  the 
foliage,  exert  greater  influence  on  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  than  can  be  ascribed  to 
shelter  from  ^Tind  and  decrease  of  nocturnal 
radiation. 

Observations  made  in  southern  Germany 
established  the  fact  that  in  the  forests  it  is 
cooler  during  the  day,  and  warmer  during  the 
night  than  in  the  open.  During  the  day  the 
shade  afforded  by  the  crowns  of  the  trees  keeps 
the  air  cool,  whilst  the  leafy  canopy  interferes 
with  the  radiation  of  warmth  during  the  night. 
These  equalising  influences  are  naturally 
strongest  during  spring,  summer,  and  autunm, 
when  foliage  is  most  abundant,  whilst  in  winter 
the  coniferous  woods  with  evergreen  canopy  are 
milder  than  deciduous  forests.  Owing  to  these 
differences  in  temperature,  beneficial  currents 
of  air  set  in  between  the  woodlands  and  the 
open  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  land  and 
sea  breezes  are  formed.  During  the  day  the 
cooler  and  moister  air  of  the  forest  flows  out  to 
the  open,  to  take  the  place  of  the  heated  air 
ascending  ;  at  night  a  current  sets  in  from  the 
open,  cooled  by  radiation,  towards  the  forest. 
The  immediate  action  of  forests  is,  therefore,  to 
modify  the  daily  maxima  and  minima  of  atmo- 
spheric temperature,  hence  it  may  be  deduced 
that  a  comparison  of  the  absolute  extremes  of 
temperature  during  the  year  must  exhibit  the 
sum  total  of  the  influence  exerted  by  woodlands 
on  atmospheric  temperature.  As  extiemes  of 
temperature  are  bad  alike  for  man  and  beast, 
and  for  agricultural  operations,  this  modifying 
effect  can  sometimes  be  of  immense  importance 
from  a  national -economic  point  of  view,  for 
many  places  that  were  once  fertile  are  now 
little  better  than  barren  wastes  in  consequence 
of  the  reckless  denudation  of  forest.  The 
German  observations  yielded  the  following 
results  on  this  point : — 


Average  difTerence  of  temperature  in  the  forest  and 
in  the  open  at  5  feet  above  the  ground. 

Exhibited  by  maxima  of  July 

Exhibited  by  minima 
of  January 

6'82''    Fahr.   cooler  in  forest 

2 -OS"    Falir.    warmer 
in  forest 

In  making  these  observations  it  was  found 
that  geographical  position,  exposure  to  winds, 
and  the  nature  of  the  forest  exerted  modifying 
influences  to  a  certain,  and  often  not  incon- 
siderable extent. 

2.  As  regards  soil  temperature,  observations 
in  southern  Germany  gave  the  following 
results : — 

Average  soil  temperature  in  the  forest  compared 

with  that  in  the  open. 

-  =  cooler  by.  -1-  ='warmer  by. 


In  •  Fahr. 

At  sur- 
face 

At  1  ft. 
depth 

At  2  ft 
depth 

At  8  ft. 
depth 

At  4  ft. 
depth 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

-4-08° 
-6-10" 
-l-86° 
-0-23° 

-3 -OS" 

-6-vr 

-2-16° 
-h0-43° 

-3-24° 
-T-07' 
-3-04' 
-0-45° 

-2-79° 
-6-86" 
-3  •26" 
-0-22° 

-2-32° 
-6-63° 
-3-68° 
-0-34' 

Annual  average 

-3-15' 

-  2-S8° 

-3 -45° 

-3-2S° 

-3-19" 

Thus  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
soil  in  woods  is  at  all  these  depths  of  observa- 
tion cooler  than  in  the  open.  The  differences 
are  greatest  in  summer,  least  in  winter,  and 
about  the  mean  in  spring  and  autumn.  In 
countries  with  warm  summers  this  reduction  of 
son  temperature  over  large  areas  by  means  of 
woods  has  a  decidedly  beneficial  tendency. 

3.  As  regards  the  Degree  of  Atmospheric 
Eumidity. — Observations  throughout  Germany 
and  Switzerland  have  shown  that  as  regards  the 
absolute  humidity  of  the  air,  forests  have  no 
appreciable  climatic  effect,  although  they  of 
course  exert  very  great  influence  on  its  relative 
humidity.  Taking  all  the  observations  together, 
the  results  arrived  at  show  that  the  mean 
annual  relative  humidity  of  woodland  air  is 
from  3 J-  to  10  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  air 
in  the  open,  but  that  the  difference  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
being  greatest  in  summer  and  autumn  and  least 
in  winter  and  spring. 

4.  As  regards  the  Precipitation  of  Aqueous 
Vapour. — As  has  above  been  stated,  woodland 
air  is  cooler  than  that  in  the  open,  whilst  the 
trees  themselves  are  also  cooler,  especially  in 
summer,  hence  when  a  current  of  air  is  wafted 
from  the  open  into  the  forest  its  temperature 
falls  and  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  point  of 
saturation,  i.e.  its  relative  humidity  increases. 
If  it  were  already  near  the  point  of  saturation, 
the  formation  of  dew  must  take  place.  Wood- 
lands, therefore,  act  as  condensers  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  and  decrease  the  absolute 
humidity  of  the  air  whilst  increasing  its  relative 
humidity  ;  at  the  same  time  they  also  add  to 
the  humidity  of  the  air  by  toanspiration.     Very 
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careful  observations  made  for  the  purpose  have 
as  yet  failed  to  establish  the  actual  effect  of 
forests  in  the  precipitation  of  dew  and  rainfall. 
Corrections  of  such  various  sorts  have  to  be 
made  for  the  correlation  of  readings  at  different 
points  in  the  forest  and  in  the  open,  as  to  make 
the  deductions  open  to  serious  objections. 
Thus  readings  at  192  points  of  observation  in 
Germany,  corrected  as  carefuUy  as  possible  with 
reference  to  causes  of  difference,  lead  to  no  other 
trustworthy  inference  than  that  at  high  altitudes 
large  extents  of  woodland  must  considerably 
increase  the  local  rainfall.  But  as  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  rainfall  is  actually  intercepted  by 
the  crowns  and  stems  of  the  trees,  forest  growth 
offers  great  mechanical  advantages  in  preventing 
the  scouring  and  washing  away  of  soil  in 
mountainous  tracts.  Although  it  is  a  generally 
accepted  dictum  that  rainfall  is  greater  near 
large  forests  than  in  the  open  under  similar 
physical  conditions,  this  has  not  yet  been 
proved  by  scientific  observers.  But  owing  to 
their  lower  temperature,  their  greater  relative 
humidity,  and  the  mechanical  obstruction  they 
offer  to  currents  of  air,  forests  certainly  act  as 
condensers  of  aqueous  vapour,  though  their 
influence  in  this  respect  is  much  greater  in 
mountainous  tracts  than  on  plains. 

5.  As  regards  Evaporation  of  Soil-moisture. 
— Observations  made  in  Germany  and  Austria 
during  ten  years  (1875-85)  proved  that,  even  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  forest,  evaporation  in  the 
open  was  considerably  greater  than  within  the 
woods.     The  results  are  as  follows  : — 


In  the  Open        .... 
In  the  Forest      .... 

Water  evaporated. 

20-9  inches 
9-5     „ 

Lower  in  forest  than  the  open  by 

11 '4  inches 

Evaporation  inforest  expressed " 
in  the  percentage  of  that  in  ■ 
the  open         .                         ) 

46  7o 

The  practical  importance  of  this  wiU  be  at  once 
seen  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  mineral 
food-supplies  can  only  be  taken  up  from  the 
soil  by  the  rootlets  of  plants  when  presented  in 
the  form  of  soluble  salts. 

6.  As  regards  the  Feediiig  of  Streams  wnd 
the  Protection  of  the  Soil.  The  action  of  forests 
is  to  retain  in  the  soil  a  large  proportion  of  the 
rainfall,  which,  by  percolation  to  the  lower 
layers  and  the  subsoil,  tends  to  feed  the  streams 
perennially,  and  to  maintain  a  constant  supply 
of  moisture.  That  the  mechanical  action  of 
rain  in  regard  to  washing  away  soil  on  steep 
slopes  is  interfered  with  by  the  crowns  and 
stems  of  trees,  has  already  been  noted.  But 
by  the  decomposition  of  dead  foliage,  etc.,  to 
form  humus  or  mould,  a  strongly  hygroscopic 
admixture  is  conveyed  to  the  upper  layer 
of  the  soU,  thereby  enabling  it  to  imbibe  and 
retain  moisture  with  sponge-like  capacity,  and 


giving  the  latter  time  to  percolate  instead  of 
running  off  rapidly  on  sloping  ground.  The 
evaporating  action  of  sun  and  wind  is  coimter- 
acted  by  the  leaf-oanopy,  which  also  prevents 
radiation  of  warmth  at  night.  When  large 
tracts  of  country  are  denuded  of  forest,  increase 
of  temperature  during  the  days  of  summer, 
rapid  radiation  of  warmth  by  night,  diminished 
dew -formation  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
unchecked  evaporation  of  moisture  (through 
insolation  and  the  free  play  of  winds),  must  be 
the  inevitable  results.  Such  consequences, 
involving  serious  agricultural  disasters,  might 
easily  be  pointed  out  in  many  parts  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  India ; 
references  may,  however,  be  made  on  these 
matters  to  the  articles  in  the  National  Seview, 
"Forest  Science,"  July  1889,  p.  691,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  "The  Penury  of  Russia," 
January  1893.  The  latter  instance  is  a 
terrible  object-lesson  regarding  the  indiscri- 
minate clearing  of  woodlands ;  in  the  nine 
years  ending  in  1887  a  decrease  of  no  less 
than  101,861,668  acres  took  place  in  the  area 
returned  as  woodlands,  a  great  deal  of  which 
has  simply  become  waste  land.  Forests  tend 
to  break  the  violence  of  the  rainfall,  retain 
temporarily  a  large  proportion  on  the  stem  and 
branches,  from  which  it  trickles  to  the  ground, 
bind  the  soU  by  means  of  their  roots  and  the 
humus  layer  formed  by  the  dead  foliage,  and 
imbibe  and  retain  the  moisture  tUl  it  can 
gradually  percolate  to  the  lower  strata  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  beneficial  perennial  streams. 
In  the  alpine  districts  of  southern  Europe 
"  ban-forests  "  are  subject  to  special  laws,  being 
retained  as  protection  against  landslips, 
avalanches,  etc. 

7.  As  regards  General  Hygienic  Effect  on  the 
Atmosphere. — ^Whilst  fresh  clearance  of  forest 
tracts,  especially  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries,  induces  fever  and  ague,  the  re-plant- 
ing of  feverish  localities,  like  the  Campagna  di 
Eoma  and  the  Tuscan  marshes,  has  improved 
their  climate.  But  these  effects  are  more  likely 
due  to  the  degree  of  direct  insolation,  freely 
accorded  in  the  one  case,  and  counteracted  in  the 
other,  than  to  any  hygienic  property  inherent 
in  tree-growth.  In  the  latter  case  the  evapora- 
tion of  stagnating  soU- moisture  owing  to  the 
transpiration  through  the  foliage  would  of 
itself  go  far  to  remove  causes  of  insalubrity. 

Ebermayer's  experiments  showed  that  wood- 
land air  had  most  ozone  in  winter,  which  proves 
that  the  amount  of  ozone  it  retains  can  not  be 
due  to  any  chemical  action  of  the  foliage,  for 
even  the  evergreen  conifers  only  transpire 
during  the  winter  period  of  rest.  But  as  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air  by  tree-foliage  from  spring  to  autumn, 
the  carbon  is  absorbed  and  oxygen  set  free, 
and  as  during  the  period  of  active  vegetation 
the  hours  of  sunUght  far  outnumber  those  of 
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darkness — when  oxygen  is  imbibed  by  the 
foliage,  and  carbon  set  free — it  follows  tbat, 
apart  from  tbeir  invaluable  sesthetio  influence, 
the  planting  of  trees  in  towns  and  cities 
decidedly  tends  towards  the  purification  of  the 
air  from  its  excess  of  carbonic  acid  ;  trees  and 
forests  act  like  filters  in  fact. 

The  Monetary  Value  of  Forests  and  of  Forest 
Prodibce. — In  actuarial  calculations  affecting 
woodlands  a  somewhat  lower  rate  of  interest 
must  be  adopted  than  is  obtainable  on  ordinary 
investments,  owing  mainly  to  the  social  prestige 
which  usually  accompanies  large  wooded  estates 
with  good  shooting,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
timber  and  forest  produce  have  hitherto 
steadily  appreciated  in  value  whilst  other 
commodities  have  relatively  depreciated  ;  this 
matter  is  well  stated  in  Prof.  G.  Heyer's 
Einleitung  zur  WaldwertJirechnung,  1883,  pp. 
3-16.  What  rates  of  interest  should  be  fixed 
on  for  a  comparison  of  the  rentability  of  the 
agricultural  or  the  sylvicultural  utilisation  of 
any  soil  depends  on  varying  local  conditions. 
Considering  the  much  longer  period  elapsing 
between  the  formation  and  the  realisation  of 
timber  crops,  and  the  greater  dangers  to  which 
they  are  meanwhile  exposed  from  wind,  iire, 
insects,  etc.,  a  higher  rate  of  interest  might 
naturally  be  looked  for  ;  but  in  most  civilised 
countries,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  woodlands  are 
practically  confined  to  tracts  which,  either  from 
poverty  of  soil  or  other  physical  causes,  are 
unsuited  for  agricultural  occupation,  or  pay 
better  under  timber.  According  to  Heyer, 
whilst  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  was  fi'om  i 
to  H  per  cent  throughout  Germany,  the  rate 
of  interest  for  calculations  relating  to  agricul- 
tural soils  was  2  to  3  per  cent,  and  that  pre- 
scribed for  sylvicultural  calculations  in  the  state 
forests  was  from  2^  to  3  per  cent.  The 
economic  importance  of  the  steady  appreciation 
in  the  marlcet  value  of  forest  produce  is  a  feature 
that  deserves  attention,  for  this  is  bound  to  be 
accentuated  in  the  future,  seeing  that  whilst 
population  and  demands  for  timber,  etc.,  are 
constantly  increasing,  the  woodland  area,  and 
therefore  the  possibility  of  satisfying  these  de- 
mands easily,  are  constantly  decreasing  through- 
out the  whole  world. 

Prof.  K.  Gayer,  in  his  rectorial  address  before 
the  university  of  Munich  in  1889,  Der  Wald  im 
Wechsel  der  Zeiten,  page  15,  states  that  the  34-J- 
millions  of  acres  of  woodland  in  Germany  annu- 
ally produce  about  60,000,000  cubic  meters  of 
timber  and  fuel,  and  yield  annually  about 
£20,000,000  to  £22,500,000,  which  at  2  per 
cent  would  make  their  capital  value  about 
£1,000,000,000.  And,  according  to  Weber, 
op.  at.  page  85,  it  was  found  in  1875  that  no 
less  than  583,000  persons  were  engaged  in 
industries  directly  dependent  on  the  timber 
trade,  in  addition  to  £4,160,000  being  annually 
disbursed  for  various  manipulations  before  the 


produce  reached  the  buyer,  and  %vithout  reckon- 
ing costs  of  transport  thereafter. 

The  most  valuable  forests  in  the  British 
empire  are  undoubtedly  those  of  India,  which 
yielded  a  gross  income  of  14,967,135  mpees 
during  the  year  1890-91.  Even  accepting  2 
per  cent  as  the  rate  of  interest  obtained,  this 
would  make  their  capital  value  about 
750,000,000  rupees  ;  but  it  is  probably  more. 

Even  the  3,005,670  acres  of  woodland  in 
the  United  Kingdom  represent  a  very  consider- 
able capital.  Taking  the  average  period  of 
rotation  of  the  timber  crops  at  90  years,  the 
rental  of  the  land  at  5s.  per  acre  per  annum, 
the  cost  of  planting,  etc.,  at  £2  an  acre,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  at  which  the  landowner  is  con- 
tent to  work  as  2^  per  cent,  their  actual  cost  at 
the  present  moment  (treating  them  as  ranging 
normally  up  to  90  years)  would  amount  to 
(3,005,670  X  £2  :  5s.)  1-025*5  =  £20,544,571. 
But  the  timber  and  minor  forest  produce  of 
home  growth  is  entirely  inadequate  to  supply 
the  demands  existing  in  Britain,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement  showing  the 
quantities  of  the  chief  imports  during  1892, 
and  the  countries  whence  they  were  obtained  : — 


Imports 

Loads  of  60 

Value  £  Stg. 

Wood  and  Timber. 

cb.  ft. 

Beiim  (in  the  roimd  or 

square) 

From  Eussia  . 

829,636 

617,699 

,,      Sweden  and  Nor- 

782,(377 

1,061,716 

„      Germany 

288,614 

688,087 

„      United  States      . 

166,488 

659,104 

, ,      British  East  India 

34,897 

372,448 

,,      Britisli         North 

America    . 

194,654 

919,470 

„      other  countries    . 
Total  . 
SjilU  or  savm,  ^'ULmd  or 

678,174 

687,428 

2,469,140 

£4,906,846 

dressed. 

From  Russia  . 

1,316,268 

2,726,113 

,,      Sweden  and  Nor- 

way . 

2,046,167 

4,224,891 

„      United  States      . 

407,864 

1,133,771 

„     Britisli        North 

America    . 

1,212,877 

2,811,059 

,,     other  countries    . 
Total  . 
Staves  of  all  dirtiensUms 

111,168 

284,807 

6,094,309 

£11,180,141 

136,068 

693,639 

Totals  for  timber  alone  . 

7,699,512 

£16,679,626 

MiTior  produce. 

Pnlp  otwood  for  paper. 

Tons     190,938 

981,025 

Bosin      .... 

Cwt.  1,681,393 

Bark    for    tanners  and 

dyers  .... 

Cwt.     880,837 

168,105 

Total  value  of  imports  . 

.... 

£18,202,706 

Exports 

Wood  and  Timber. 

Loads. 

Value  £  Stg. 

Sawn  or  split,  planed  or 

dressed 

20,986 

Excess  value  of  imports 

£18,129,846 

over  exports 
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These  do  not  include  the  imports  of  maho- 
gany, cutoh,  gambier,  caoutchouc,  gutta-percha, 
etc.,  amounting  to  nearly  £5,000,000  more. 

It  would  of  course  be  a  physical  impossibility 
to  produce  the  greater  part  of  these  imports  in 
Britain,  but  there  is  no  climatic  reason  why, 
at  any  rate,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
following  timber  should  not  be  home  grown  : — 


Imported  from  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany. 

Timber  in  the  rough      . 
Converted  timber  . 

Loads  1,400,927 
„      8,362,425 

£2,257,401 
6,950,604 

Total  . 

Loads  4,763,352 

£9,207,905 

Before  enumerating  the  more  important  litera- 
ture touching  on  the  economic  aspects  of  forests, 
special  and  prominent  mention  must  be  given  to 
the  very  masterly  and  complete  short  treatise  on 
the  history  of  forestry,  and  the  national-economic 
importance  of  forests  and  of  forest-produce,  which 
is  comprised  in  the  three  articles  on  Forsten,  con- 
tributed by  Prof.  M.  Endres  of  Tubingen  to  the 
HaTbdwdrterbuch  der  Staat&wissenchaften,  edited 
by  Conrad,  Elster,  Lexis  and  Loening,  1889-1894. 

[Rau,  Lehrhuch  der  Polit.  OekonoTiiie,  article 
"Forstwirthsohaft,"byWagner-Nasse. — Schonberg, 
Randhuch  der  Polit.  Oekonomie,  art,  "Forstwlrth- 
sohaft,"  by  J.  v.  Helferich. — liorej,  Handiuch  der 
Forstmssenschaft,  1886,  art,  "  Forstpolitik, "  by 
J.Lehr. — £ncyclopcediaBritannioa,axt,"Foiests." 
— W.  Sohlich,  Manual  of  Forestry,  1887,  vol.  i. 
pp.  13-96. — Nineteenth  Ccmtory, art, "Woodlands," 
July  1891. — Edinburgh  Review,  art,  "The  Penury 
of  Russia,"  January  1893. — J.  Nisbet,  British 
Forest  Trees,  1893,  Preface  and  Introduction. — 
Eoscher,  Nationalokcmomie  des  Aekerbaues,  etc., 
bk.  iii.  ch.  iii.  — Bin  nationalokonomisches  Saupt- 
prinzip  der  Forstioirthschaft,  9th  ed.,  1878. — B. 
E.  Femon,  Forest  Influences,  U.S.A.,  1893. — 
Professor  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  Address  on 
Forestry  at  the  British  Association,  §  D.  (Biology), 
Oxford,  9th  August  1894.]  j.  s. 

FORETHOUGHT.  Forethought  may  be 
defined  as  that  species  of  imagination  which 
enables  a  man  to  realise  at  any  given  time  his 
probable  wants  in  the  future.  What  is  not 
immediately  present  to  the  senses  cannot  excite 
intense  fear  or  desire  unless  it  be  vividly 
realised  by  the  imagination.  Without  fore- 
thought, therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  man  to  deny  himself  now  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  hereafter.  He  might  desire  riches 
as  the  means  of  instant  enjoyment ;  but  he 
would  not  accumulate  riches  as  the  means 
either  of  enjoyment  or  of  production  in  the 
future.  Thus  forethought  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  all  saving,  and  therefore  of  the  forma- 
tion of  capital. 

The  degree  of  forethought  possessed  by  any 
race  or  individual  ia  determined  by  causes  too 
numerous  and  too  obscure  for  complete  enumera- 
tion. Among  the  more  obvious  of  these  causes 
is  climate.  In  some  countries  the  climate  is  so 
benign  as  to  provide  the  means  of  life  and  of 
pleasure  almost  without   any  assistance  from 


man,  in  others  the  climate  is  so  rigorous  that, 
with  the  most  pinching  parsimony,  only  a  bare 
existence  can  be  gained.  In  neither  case  can 
we  expect  much  forethought  from  the  inhabit- 
ants. In  the  one  case  they  are  comfortable 
without  forethought,  in  the  other  case  no  fore- 
thought could  make  them  comfortable.  More- 
over a  luxurious  climate  relaxes,  and  a  frozen 
climate  benumbs  the  intellectual  powers.  It 
is  in  the  intermediate  climates  that  man  can  do 
most  to  better  his  condition  and  has  most 
mental  energy  to  conceive  and  to  desire 
improvement.  , 

Another  influence  which  affects  forethought 
is  religion.  Some  religions  have  stimulated, 
others  have  repressed  the  natural  instinct  to 
enjoy  the  present  which  so  often  operates 
against  forethought.  It  is  true  that  the  ascetic 
temper  which  condemns  pleasure  condemns  also 
the  pursuit  of  riches.  Yet  no  communities 
have  developed  a  higher  degree  of  forethought 
than  Scotland  and  New  England,  where  an 
austere  religion  has  been  all  but  universally 
accepted.  In  such  communities  the  enjoyment 
of  the  passing  hour  is  doubly  difficult,  and  the 
mind  even  of  the  ordinary  man  is  forced  to 
direct  itself  upon  the  future.  A  third  in- 
fluence is  government.  Men  will  not  deny 
themselves  in  order  to  attain  a  remote  object 
unless  they  have  fair  grounds  for  hoping  that 
their  self-denial  wUl  bear  fruit.  Such  grounds 
they  can  have  only  under  a  tolerably  good 
government.  A  government  which  takes  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  national  means  to  fill 
its  treasury,  or  which  permits  its  servants  to 
practise  extortion,  or  which  fails  to  defend 
public  order  against  foreign  assailants  or 
domestic  criminals,  or  which  maiutains  the 
thoughtless  in  comfort  at  the  charge  of  the  pro- 
vident— stiU  more  a  government  which  commits 
many  of  these  faults — wiU  effectually  weaken 
forethought,  and  may  in  time  reduce  the  richest 
country  to  penury.  On  the  other  hand  a  good 
and  orderly  government  will  stimulate  fore- 
thought to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a  steady 
accumulation  of  capital.  Another  influence 
is  education.  In  so  far  as  education  weakens 
the  force  of  momentary  appetite,  and  strengthens , 
the  reflective  and  imaginative  powers,  it  tends 
to  increase  forethought. 

Yet  another  influence  affecting  forethought 
is  the  opportunity  for  safe  and  profitable  invest- 
ment of  savings.  The  motives  to  save  are 
stronger  where  savings  can  be  not  merely 
hoarded  but  so  employed  as  to  produce  an 
immediate  retm-n.  In  this  way  the  modern 
development  of  joint-stock  companies  has  done 
much  to  diffuse  forethought.  But  where  fore- 
thought is  general  the  accumulation  of  capital 
wiU  gradually  lower  the  rate  of  interest  and 
profit  obtainable.  Whether  this  process  will 
ultimately  weaken  forethought  by  lessening  its 
returns  is  a  question  which  we  are  hardly  in  a 
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position  to  solve.  We  liave  not  sufficient 
materials  for  judging  the  effect  of  a  very  low 
rate  of  interest  continued  for  a  very  long  time. 
As  yet  the  rate  even  in  the  richest  countries 
appears  sufficient  to  stimulate,  forethought.  A 
certain  amount  of  saving  has  always  been 
prompted  by  the  need  of  a  reserve  fund  against 
old  age,  sickness,  or  other  calamity,  and  has 
therefore  been  independent  of  the  attraction  of 
interest,  indeed  where  the  rate  of  interest  is  low 
more  must  he  saved  for  these  purposes  and  for 
the  benefit  of  children,  to  produce  the  same 
income.  But  such  saving  as  is  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  better  one's  condition,  to  increase 
one's  income,  must  be  discouraged  as  the  future 
return  to  a  given  exertion  of  immediate  self- 
denial  becomes  less  and  less.  Saving  of  this 
kind  was  narrowly  restricted  in  those  states  of 
society  in  which  there  were  few  modes  of  safe 
and  lucrative  investment.  Much  that  would 
now  be  saved  was  then  spent  upon  stately 
houses,  large  retinues,  massive  plate,  and  gay 
clothing.  It  is  at  all  events  possible  that,  as 
investments  become  less  profitable,  the  taste  for 
unproductive  expenditure  may  become  stronger. 
Taking  mankind  as  a  whole,  it  may  safely  be 
sa,id  that  they  are  deficient  in  forethought. 
Yet  there  are  many  individuals  whose  fore- 
thought is  excessive.  Forethought  is  not,  like 
truth  or  justice,  a  virtue  of  which  one  cannot 
have  too  much.  It  is  a  faculty  which  needs  to  be 
balanced  by  other  faculties.  Men  defective  in  a 
healthy  power  of  enjoyment  or  constitutionally 
timid  or  stunted  in  feeling  by  early  privation  do 
frequently  over-estimate  the  future  in  comparison 
with  the  present,  and  persevere  in  this  error  until 
they  are  ready  to  descend  into  the  grave.  In 
such  men  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  future  has 
become  a  disease  fatal  to  happiness  and  pernicious 
to  their  higher  nature.  Nay,  it  sometimes 
goes  so  far  as  to  defeat  its  own  object,  the 
accumulation  of  riches.  For  the  miser  will 
deny  himself  the  recreation  and  even  the  food 
needfol  to  his  full  efficiency  as  a  producer.  The 
firm  and  tranquil  temper  which  can  duly  balance 
the  future  with  the  present  may  not  always 
tend  to  the  greatest  individual  accumulation, 
.  but  it  is  most  conducive  to  the  general  well- 
being. 

[Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  ii.  ch. 
iii.,  Of  the  Accumulation  of  Capital. — MUl,  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  bk.  i.  ch.  xi.  ;  On  the 
Law  of  the  Increase  of  Capital. — Marshall,  Pi-in- 
dples  of  Economics,  bk.  iv.  ch.  vii..  On  the  Growth 
of  Wealth. — Bagehot,  Economic  Stttdies.] 

F.  0.  M. 

FORFEITURE  is  the  loss  of  property  or  of 
rights  in  consequence  of  some  act  or  omission  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  property  or  of  the 
person  in  whom  the  right  was  vested.  Forfeit- 
ure of  leasehold  property  in  consequence  of  a 
breach  of  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessor  is 
now  comparatively  rare,   as  recent  legislation 


enables  the  lessee  in  most  cases  to  remedy  the 
breach  before  the  lessor  can  enforce  his  right 
(see  Entry,  Right  of).  Forfeiture  may  occur 
through  the  non-observance  of  a  condition  im- 
posed by  the  will  or  settlement  under  which 
property  is  held  (e.g.  when  property  is  given  over 
to  a  third  person  in  the  event  of  the  tenant  for 
life,  remarrying,  or  changing  his  religion  or  his 
name,  or  becoming  a  bankrupt,  etc.).      E.  s. 

Formerly,  when  a  man  was  convicted  of 
tieason  or  felony,  he  forfeited  all  his  property 
both  real  and  personal.  By  a  barbarous  legal 
fiction  his  blood  was  said  to  be  corrupted  so 
that  descent  eovld  not  be  traced  through  him, 
and  upon  his  execution  his  children  had  no  claim 
to  his  land.  It  therefore  escheated  to  the  lord 
in  cases  of  felony  and  to  the  crown  in  cases  of 
treason.  It  was  thus  that  the  demesne  of  the 
crown  was  so  often  enlarged  when  great  land- 
owners suffered  for  treason.  The  personal  pro- 
perty, whether  of  the  traitor  or  of  the  felon, 
passed  to  the  crown  immediately  upon  his  con- 
viction. This  aggravation  of  punishment  was 
objectionable  on  many  grounds.  If  the  felon  or 
traitor  actually  suffered  death,  any  further  punish- 
ment was  unnecessary.  Forfeiture  of  property 
in  such  a  case  bore  most  hardly  on  the  innocent 
widow  and  children.  If  the  punishment  of 
death  were  remitted  there  was  the  further 
inconvenience  of  taking  away  a  man's  livelihood 
and  adding  to  his  temptations  as  soon  as  he 
was  set  at  large.  Lastly  the  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure acted  as  a  temptation  to  rulers  to  seek  the 
conviction  of  a  wealthy  accused  person.  For 
these  reasons  it  had  often  been  condemned  by 
theoretical  writers  before  it  was  abolished  by 
the  act  33  &  34  "Vict.  u.  23.  Under  this 
act,  however,  a  person  convicted  of  felony  and 
sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  or 
upwards  is  still  liable  to  forfeit  any  office  under 
the  crown,  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  any  place 
in  a  corporation,  or  any  pension  which  he  may 
hold. 

Another  case  of  forfeiture  occurs  when  the 
lessee  of  land  breaks  a  covenant  in  his  lease  to 
which  a  proviso  for  re-entry  is  attached.  In 
such  a  case  the  lessor  could  formerly  sue  on  the 
covenant  without  more  ado.  But  by  the  Con- 
veyancing and  Law  of  Property  Act  of  1881  (44 
&  45  Vict.  0.  41)  he  must  now  serve  on  the 
lessee  a  notice  specifying  the  particular  breach 
complained  of,  and  require  him  to  remedy  the 
breach  or  make  compensation.  Only  if  the 
lessee  fails  to  comply  within  a  reasonable  time 
can  he  enforce  his  right  of  re-entry,  and  even 
then  the  court  has  fuU  discretion  to  grant  the 
lessee  relief  on  reasonable  terms.  These  pro- 
visions do  not  apply  to  the  breach  of  a  covenant 
against  underletting,  or  to  the  case  of  non-pay- 
ment of  rent.  Indeed  they  are  only  intended 
to  protect  the  lessee  against  forfeiture  in  cases 
where  it  is  an  excessive  penalty,  and  thus  to 
increase  his  reasonable  security. 
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Under  the  feudal  land  law  a  freehold  tenant 
might  forfeit  his  land  by  certain  breaches  of 
the  conditions  on  which  he  held  it. 

Smugglers  are  still  liable  to  forfeiture 
of  the  goods  smuggled,  in  addition  to  other 
penalties. 

The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  regulations 
decree  the  forfeiture  of  deposits  in  other  savings 
banks  which  are  concealed  at  the  time  the  Post 
Office  account  is  opened,  in  spite  of  the  deposi- 
tor's declaration  to  the  contrary.  Partial  for- 
feiture to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
under  this  rule  are  of  constant  occurrence. 

[Sir  James  Stephen's  Sistory  of  the  Crimifial 
Law  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  487-489. — Goodeve, 
Modern  Law  of  Real  Proferty. — Williams,  Law 
of  Real  Property. — Woodfall,  Law  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant. —  Tlie  Conveyancing  and  Law  of 
Property  Act,  1881,  ed.  Clark  and  Brett  or 
ed.  Wolstenholme.]  F.  0.  M. 

FOKGED  TRANSFER.  The  risk  to  which 
buyers  of  shares,  stock,  or  debentures  transfer- 
able by  deed  of  transfer  were  formerly  exposed, 
owing  to  the  possibility  of  the  vendor's  signature 
on  the  transfer  being  forged,  has  been  consider- 
ably reduced  by  the  Forged  Transfer  Acts  of 
1891  and  1892.  These  acts  enable  companies 
and  local  authorities  to  make  compensation  to 
persons  to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued 
in  pursuance  of  such  forged  transfers,  and  have 
already  been  very  widely  adopted.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  adoption  of 
the  acts  is  purely  voluntary,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  companies  who  refuse  to  recognise  the 
rights  of  defrauded  purchasers,  the  old  state  of 
things  continues.  B.  s. 

FORGERY.  "There  is,"  says  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  (History  of  the  Criminal  Law,  vol.  iii. 
p.  186),  "no  statutory  definition  of  forgery. 
The  common  law  definition  is  making  a  fake 
document  with  intent  to  defraud."  Making 
includes,  not  merely  the  composition  of  an  entire 
document,  but  also  altering  a  document  or  sign- 
ing it  in  the  name  of  another  person.  Intent 
to  defraud  is  presumed  to  exist  if  at  the  time 
of  making  there  was  in  existence  a  specific 
person  capable  of  being  defrauded  thereby. 
There  are  as  many  kinds  of  forgery  as  there  are 
instruments  which  can  be  forged.  Forgery 
was  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law. 

The  first  severe  statute  directed  against  for- 
gery is  the  5  Eliz.  c.  14.  In  the  18th  century 
the  use  of  paper  money  and  the  increase  of 
trade  gave  an  impetus  to  forgery  which  it  was 
sought  to  counteract  by  statutes  making  many 
forms  of  forgery  capital.  The  law  was  miti- 
gated by  the  Act  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will.  IV. 
c.  66,  and  again  by  the  Act  7  WiU.  IV.  and 
1  Vict.  c.  84,  but  forgery  of  the  great  seal  re- 
mained treason  and  capital  until  1861,  in  which 
year  the  statute  law  relating  to  forgery  was 
consolidated  by  the  Forgery  Act  1861(24&25 
Vict.   c.   98).      Forgery  of  the  great  seal,  of 


securities  in  the  public  funds,  of  bank-notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  wills,  and  certain  other 
documents,  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude 
for  life.  Other  kinds  of  forgery  are  punishable 
with  maximum  terms  of  fourteen  and  seventeen 
years'  penal  servitude  respectively.  Forgery  of 
a  trade  mark  makes  the  offender  liable  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  The 
making  or  possessing  of  instruments  or  paper 
for  forging  bank-notes  is  also  severely  punished. 
In  general  the  uttering  of  a  forged  document, 
i.e.  the  offering  or  disposing  of  a  forged  docu- 
ment knowing  it  to  be  forged,  is  punishable  as 
severely  as  the  act  of  forging.  The  scope  of 
forgery  increases  with  the  multiplication  of 
documents  consequent  on  the  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  progress  of  science  perhaps  affords 
as  many  new  expedients  to  the  forger  as  safe- 
guards to  the  public.  These  considerations 
may  perhaps  justify  the  great  severity  of  even 
the  modem  law  of  forgery. 

[For  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  forgery  see 
Stephen,  Dfjresi  of  the  Criminal  Law,  Arts.  355-366, 
and  for  its  development  see  Stephen,  History  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  vol.  iii.  pp.  180-188.]      r.  cm. 

FORMALEONI,  Vincbnzo  (18th  cent.),  a 
man  of  much  learning,  bom  and  lived  at 
Venice. 

Saggio  stdla  Nautica  dei  Veneziani,  con  una 
illustramme  di  alcune  carte  idrografiche  deUa 
Biblioteca  di  S.  Marco  in  Venezia,  dimostranti 
I'Isole  Antille  primM  delta  scoperta  di  Gristoforo 
Oolomio,  Venezia,  1785  (translated  into  French 
by  Chev.  Dr.  H^nier,  Veuise,  1788). — Storia  JUo- 
sqfica  e  politica  della  Navigazione,  del  commercio 
e  delle  colonic  degli  antichi,  nel  Mar  Nero, 
Venezia,  1788  (id.  id.,  Venise,  1791).  A.  B. 

FORMARIAGE,  Deoit  de.  This  was  a 
feudal  right  of  the  French  lords  to  exact  a  pay- 
ment from  a  female  serf  when  she  married  either 
a  freeman  or  the  serf  of  another  lord.     K.  L. 

FORONDA,  Valentin  de.  In  his  Mis- 
celdnea  (Madrid,  1787),  in  his  Cartas  sobre  los 
aswitos  mas  exquisitos  de  la  economla  politica. 
(Letters  on  the  most  interesting  questions  of 
Political  Economy)  (Madrid,  1794),  and  in  his 
Cartas  sobre  la  polida  (Letters  on  Policy). 
(Madrid,  1801).  Foronda  was  one  of  the  first 
to  popularise  the  new  economic  ideas  in  Spain. 
He  advocates  commercial  and  industrial  laissez- 
faire,  and  opposed  all  measures  contrary  to  iree 
trade,  "the  pole  star  which  ought  always  to 
be  kept  in  sight." 

[Colmeiro's  Biblioteca  de  los  Economistas 
Espaitoles,  p.  87.]  E.  oa. 

FORONDA,  Valentino — name  used  hy 
Fabbroni,  Giovanni,  in  publishing  his  letters: 

Ddla  prosperitd  nazionale,  delV  equilibrio  del 
commercio  e  dell'  istituzione  delle  dogane,  Firenze, 
Tofani,  1789.  («.  T.  1°  of  the  Scritti  di  PvbUica 
Economia  di  Giovamni  Fabbroni,  pp.83-110). 

A.  B. 

FORSTER,  Nathaniel,  D.D.  (1726  or 
1727-1790),  rector  of  All  Saints,   Colchester., 
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Besides  some  sermons  and  a  pamphlet  on 
Wilkes,  he  wrote  An  JEnqwiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  Fresent  Sigh  Price  of  Provisions,  1767,  and 
an  Answer  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  pamphlet 
upon  the  Exportaiion  of  Wool,  1783.  Perhaps 
the  best  parts  of  the  Enquiry  are  the  arguments 
against  breeding  horses  instead  of  oxen  for  farm 
work,  and  an  explanation  of  the  effect  of  en- 
closures upon  the  price  of  pigs,  poultry,  and 
eggs.  The  economic  arguments  are  weakened 
by  his  neglect  of  the  rate  of  wages,  and  by  his 
treatment  of  wealth  and  money  as  synonymous. 
In  his  pamphlet  on  wool  he  strongly  objects  to 
the  exportation  of  raw  wool,  on  account  of  home 
manufactures,  which,  he  argues,  would  in  con- 
sequence rise  in  price  and  be  undersold  by  foreign 
goods. 

\European  Magazine,  vol.  xvii. ,  320. — Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography. — M'CuUoch,  Litera- 
ture of  Political  Economy.']  E.  a.  p. 

FOETI,  K,  was,  from  1875  to  1878,  editor  of 
the  Oiomale  degli  Economisti,  at  Padua,  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  "socialists  of  the  chair." 

L'  Azione  ecorwmica  del  Parlamento,  dal  23 
Not.  1874  al  20  Giugno  1875,  e  dal  15  Nov. 
1875  al  26  Lnglio  1876. — Giom.  degli  Economisti, 
Padova,  1875  e  1876.  a.  b. 

FORTEEY,  Samuel  (1622-1681),  author  of 
England's  Interest  and  Improvetnent  consisting  in 
the  increase  of  the  Store  and  Trade  of  this  KiTig- 
doin,  Cambridge,  1663,  was  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  to  Charles  II.,  clerk  of  the  deliveries  of 
the  ordnance  in  the  Tower,  and  a  bailiff  in  the 
Corporation  of  the  Great  Level.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  of  Flemish  refugees,  who  had  settled 
as  merchants  in  London.  In  his  tract  he 
writes  in  favour  of  immigration,  inclosure,  and 
a  reform  of  the  coinage,  and  urges  that  the  king 
should  set  the  fashion  of  preferring  English- 
made  goods  to  foreign  manufactures,  which 
should  further  be  discouraged  by  high  import 
duties.  Subsequent  mercantilist  writers  very 
frequently  quoted  an  account  which  Fortrey 
says  he  obtained  from  a  "  particular  not  long 
since  delivered  in  to  the  king  of  France."  This 
gives  a  detailed  list  of  the  :&iglish  imports  into 
France,  and  the  French  exports  to  England, 
making  the  total  value  of  the  imports  from 
England  £1,000,000,  and  that  of  the  exports 
to  .England  £2,600,000.  Fortrey  and  his 
followers  concluded  that  this  showed  that 
England  lost  £1,600,000  a  year  by  her  trade 
with  France.  The  tract  was  reprinted  in  1673, 
1713,  1744,  in  Whitworth's  Tracts  on  Trade 
and  Commerce,  1778,  and  in  Lord  Overstone's 
Select  Tracts  {ycH  on  "Commerce")  1856. 

[Dictionary  of  National  Biography.']       n.  c. 

FORTUNATO,  Nicolo  (living  at  Naples  in 
end  of  18th  century),  was  one  of  those  writers 
who,  after  studying  carefuUy  the  evils  then 
affJieting  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  true 
sources  of  its  wealth,  pointed  out  the  proper 
remedies  and  the  way  in  which  to  put  theory 


into  practice.  According  to  him  economics  are 
a  part  of  philosophy,  and  may  be  divided 
between  public  economy  (proper  to  a  prince), 
and  private  (proper  to  families),  which  is 
limited  to  individuals.  Fortunate  dwelt  on 
the  true  sources  of  public  wealth,  pointing  out 
England  as  the  example  in  this,  the  principles 
of  economic  science  being  well  known  there, 
and  practised  by  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, by  permitting  free  exports  of  produce, 
by  keeping  the  carrying  trade  to  the  national 
shipping,  etc.  He  criticised  the  system  of 
taxation  then  maintained  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  proposed  an  equitable  basis  of 
custom-house  duties,  the  abolition  of  internal 
tolls,  and  a  uniform  assessment  for  the  taxes. 
He  showed  the  necessity  of  a  census  of  the 
population,  and  supported — like  Gianni  and 
Neri  in  Tuscany,  though  less  fortunate  than 
they,  as  they  saw  their  ideas  put  iuto  practice 
— the  free  export  of  com. 

Piflessioni  intorno  al  cmnmercio  antico  e  mo- 
derno  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  di  Nicola  Fortunate, 
Napoli,  1760.  A.  B. 

FORTUNE,  E.  F.  Thomas,  stockbroker, 
a,ti^oxoi  Epitome  of  the  Stocks  and  PvMic  Funds, 
1796,  which  ran  to  seventeen  editions  ;  of  A 
Concise  and  Authentic  History  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  Dissertations  on  Metals  and  Coin, 
Bank  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange,  1797(trans- 
lated  into  French  1798  ?  a  third  edition  issued 
iu  1802)  intended  to  defend  the  bank  against 
adverse  rumours  caused  by  a  temporary  stoppage 
of  cash  payments  ordered  by  government  and 
sanctioned  by  parliament ;  and  of  National  Life 
Annuities,  comprising  all  the  Tables  and  every 
necessary  information  contained  in  the  act  of 
Parliament  for  granting  the  same,  1808. 

[Brit.  Mv.s.  Catalogue. — Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Living  Authors,  1816.]  E.  G. P. 

FOSSOMBKONI,  Yittobio,  Count  (about 
1800),  professor  in  the  university  of  Pavia. 

Idee  sui  vincoli  comTnercdali.  Lettera  d'  un 
professore  dell'  Universita  di  Pavia  (1  Giugno 
1804).     (v.  Fabroni's  Scritti,  etc.,  pp.  336-417.) 

A.  B. 

FOSTER,  John  Leslie  {d.  1842),  grandson 
of  Anthony  Foster,  lord  chief  baron  of  Ireland, 
was  an  Irish  judge,  and  member  of  parliament 
on  the  Tory  side  for  Dublin  University  1807- 
1812,  for  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  "Wight,  1816,  for 
Armagh  1818-1820,  for  Louth  1824,  1826. 
He  spoke  frequently  (see  Hansard  nnder  above 
years)  chiefly  on  Irish  subjects,  such  as  Catholic 
Relief,  Irish  Grand  Juries,  and  the  Irish  Insur- 
rection BiU.  He  wrote  an  Essay  on  the  Principle 
of  Commercial  Exchanges,  more  particularly  on 
the  Melations  between  England  and  Ireland. 
1804.  Through  an  argument  against  the  old 
theory  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  excess  of  its  exports  over  its 
imports,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  balance  of 
debt  is  distinct  from  the  balance  of  trade,  he 
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proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  the  financial  relations 
then  subsisting  between  England  and  Ireland  ; 
he  describes,  in  an  original  way,  the  loss  suffered 
by  Ireland  through  remittances  to  absentees 
and  the  interest  of  her  debt  payable  in  England, 
which  caused  an  increase  of  imports  and  a  decrease 
of  exports  ;  and  he  concludes  with  an  argument 
to  show  that  the  rate  of  exchange  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  balance  of  debt  but  on  the  cost  of 
transmitting  specie,  and  with  a  description  of 
the  monetary  evils  caused  by  bank  restriction. 
The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  general  principles 
governing  the  balance  of  trade,  showing  that 
foreign  expenditure  and  other  international 
financial  relations  help  to  produce  the  balance 
of  deit  of  which  the  balance  of  trade  forms  only 
a  part,  if  the  larger  part ;  that  the  balance  of 
trade,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  can 
never  be  permanent,  as  the  varying  value  of  the 
circulating  medium,  which  is  here  treated  on 
the  same  footing  as  any  other  commodity,  will 
always  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  old  theory 
that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  proportionate  to 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  replaced 
by  an  argument  to  show  that  such  excess  is  a 
loss  to  the  nation,  being  the  payment  without 
return  for  foreign  expenditure.  The  following 
proposition  sums  up  the  argument :  "  If  the 
exports  to  all  the  world  could  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  specie  exported,  they  would  be  found 
equal  to  the  amount  of  imports  and  of  foreign 
expenditure."  The  rest  of  the  essay  is  devoted 
to  the  financial  relations  of  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land, and  deals  less  with  general  principles  than 
with  existing  facts.  Ireland's  foreign  expendi- 
ture is  shown  to  be  a  loss  to  her :  remittances 
to  absentees  cause  industry,  but,  the  produce 
of  this  indxistry  being  exported  without  return, 
Ireland,  though  not  being  ruined,  cannot  ac- 
cumulate capital  but  spends  her  savings  on 
the  absentees  ;  while  the  raising  of  Irish  loans 
in  England  interferes,  by  introducing  an  un- 
natural supply  of  specie  into  Ireland,  with  the 
natural  relation  between  exports  and  imports 
and  specie.  Irish  imports  are  increased  and 
exports  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  balance 
of  debt.  The  efiects  of  bank  restriction  are 
then  adversely  discussed,  and  the  rates  of  ex- 
change explained  as  depending  on  the  cost  of 
transmitting  specie,  not,  as  hitherto  generally 
believed,  on  the  balance  of  debt.  In  the  case 
of  Ireland  the  rate  of  exchange  is  unfavourable, 
owing  to  English  trade  regulations  which 
increase  the  cost  of  transmission,  though  the 
balance  of  debt  is  favourable.  The  essay  closes 
with  a  detailed  view  of  the  causes  of  and  the 
remedies  for  the  excessive  issue  of  paper  money 
in  Ireland,  shows  that  only  inconvertible  paper 
can  be  issued  in  excess,  and  recommends  the 
regulation  of  the  issue  by  law.  The  whole 
essay  is  distinguished  by  clearness  of  style,  by 
lucid  reasoning,  and  by  enlightened  views. 
[Times,     July    13,      1842.— See     M'CuUooh's 


Literature  of  Political  Economy  for  notice  of 
remarks  on  Irish  absentees.]  b.  g.  p. 

FOSTEE.LAND.  Land  set  apart  to  provide 
a  sustenance  for  a  particular  person  or  persons. 

[Cowel's  Interpreter.']  a.  e.  s. 

EOTHER.     See  Meastjees  akd  Weights. 

FOUAGE,  or  Feuage,  the  French  equivalent 
of  our  hearth-tax.  The  most  famous,  though 
not  the  earliest,  imposition  of  this  tax  was 
under  Charles  V.,  when  it  provoked  numerous 
revolts,  and  Charles  was  induced  to  ahohsh  it 
on  his  deathbed.  But  ^efouage  remained  a 
provincial  impost  in  Brittany,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary injustice  of  its  assessment  was  the 
great  subject  of  discussion  at  the  meeting  of 
estates  of  Brittany  in  1788,  where,  according 
to  some  writers,  the  Revolution  really  began. 

[For  the  fouage  in  Brittany,  see  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,  Mimoires  Particuliers,  i.  p.  36.] 

E.  1.. 

FOUCQUET,  Nicolas  (1615-1680),  began 
public  life  under  the  auspices  of  Eichelieu,  and,, 
after  the  death  of  the  Cardinal,  continued  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  his  successor  Mazaiin, 
and  was  created  Marquis  of  Belle  Isle.  He  was 
successively  made  minister  of  state,  superin- 
tendent of  finance,  and  general  attorney  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris  ;  finally  he  was  arrested  in 
1661  on  a  charge  of  embezzlement.  The  ques- 
tion of  his  culpability  is  doubtful :  he  had 
incurred  the  persistent  aversion  of  Louis  XIV., 
acting  under  the  hostile  influence  of  Colbert, 
and  was  sentenced  to  the  confiscation  of  all  his 
property  and  to  perpetual  banishment,  which 
the  king  "commuted"  into  perpetual  confine- 
ment. Foucquet  died  in  1680,  after  fifteen 
years'  captivity,  during  which  he  composed 
several  works  of  piety  and  the  Defenses  de  M. 
Foucquet  (15  vols.  1665-1667).  Some  of  his 
old  friends,  among  others  La  Fontaine  and 
Madame  de  S^vigne,  remained  faithful  to  him 
until  the  end. 

The  study  of  his  trial  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  management,  and 
also  the  mismanagement,  of  French  finance 
under  Louis  XIV. 

[Cheruel,  Mimoires  swr  la  viejovhligue  etpriiik 
de  Foucquet  2  vols. — Pierre  Clement,  Histmre 
de  Colbert. — Nicolas  Foucquet  (2  vols.  1890)  by 
M.  Lair,  who  has  printed  several  unpublished 
documents  on  this  subject.  A  very  complete 
account,  based  on  M.  Lair's  book,  wiU  be  found  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies  (1st  and  15th 
December  1890).]  js.  ca. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITALS.  These  insti- 
tutions illustrate  the  dangers  of  attempting  to 
gratify  charitable  impulses  without  due  regard 
to  consequences.  Foundling  hospitals  relieve 
after  more  or  less  of  inquiry,  and  with  more  or 
less  of  restriction,  children  whose  parents  can- 
not or  wiU  not  support  them.  Sometimes  they 
are  voluntary  institutions,  sometimes  main- 
tained and  directed  by  the  state,  sometimes 
they  receive  only  illegitimate  children,  as  is 
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the  case  witli  the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
London,  sometimes  children  born  in  wedlock 
as  well.  Their  object  is  threefold,  viz.  (1) 
that  chUd-mm'der  and  exposiu'e  may  be  pre- 
vented, as  being  without  excuse  ;  (2)  that  a 
better  training  and  education  may  he  given  to 
the  children  than  would  be  given  by  the 
parents  ;  (3)  that  a  retreat  may  be  found  for 
the  victims  of  seduction.  "What  are  their 
effects  ? 

Malthus  has  poiuted  out  the  excessive  mor- 
tality which  the  system  occasions.  He  found 
that  iu  the  Maison  des  Enfants  Trouves  at  St. 
Petersburg,  iu  spite  of  every  precaution,  the 
number  of  deaths  was  almost  iacredibly  high. 
At  the  London  Foundling  Hospital,  iu  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  system  was 
adopted  of  taking  all  comers  ;  as  a  result,  in  a 
little  less  than  four  years  14,934  were  received, 
of  whom  but  4400  lived  to  he  apprenticed ;  and, 
as  a  farther  result,  large  numbers  died  whilst 
being  carried  to  the  hospital  from  every  part 
of  England  by  unscrupulous  contractors.  The 
same  writer  has  shown  that  they  infallibly  give 
encouragement  to  vice.  Not  only  do  they 
remove  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to 
conduct,  viz.  a  dread  of  public  opiuion,  but 
they  also  guarantee  an  escape  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  paternity  ;  thus  marriage  is  discour- 
aged and  iUicit  unions  are  encouraged.  Lastly, 
they  help  to  lower  wages,  ' '  by  artificially  in- 
creasing the  number  of  apprentices,"  for  "the 
demand  for  labour  among  the  legitimate  part 
of  the  society  must  he  proportionally  dimin- 
ished, the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  family 
increased,  and  the  best  encouragement  to 
marriage  removed."  In  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment that  they  diminish  exposure  and  infanti- 
cide, Malthus  remarks,  "An  occasional  child- 
murder  from  false  shame  is  saved  at  a  very  high 
price,  if  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  sacrifice  of 
some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  feelings  of  the 
human  heart,  in  a  great  part  of  the  nation." 

These  criticisms  on  a  system  of  foundling 
hospitals  are  borne  out  by  a,  consideration  of 
the  history  of  these  institutions  in  England  and 
France.  The  London  Foundling  Hospital  was 
established  in  1741  by  Captain  Coram  for  the 
"maintenance  and  education  of  exposed  and 
deserted  young  children."  At  first  admission 
was  restricted  owing  to  want  of  funds,  hut  by 
a  resolution  of  parliament,  5th  April  1756,  the 
maintenance  of  the  hospital  was  undertaken  by 
the  nation,  and  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to 
receive  all  children  who  should  be  offered.  On 
the  first  day  117  were  admitted,  in  the  next 
three  years  and  ten  months  no  fewer  than 
14,934,  at  the  end  of  which  time  parliament 
withdrew  its  subsidy.  The  present  practice  of 
the  hospital  is  to  admit  only  niegitimate 
children,  under  one  year  old,  who  are  not 
paupers,  are  the  first-born  of  their  mothers, 
and  whose  fathers  are  unknown  or  not,  from 


whatever  cause,  liable  for  their  maintenance. 
A  total  of  504  children  is  received,  of  whom 
the  younger  are  put  out  to  mu'se  in  the  country, 
and  330  are  educated  in  the  hospital  itself. 

France  differs  from  England,  fundamentally, 
in  the  fact  that  desertion  is  not  an  offence  in 
that  country,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by 
injury  or  risk  to  the  child.  By  the  decree  of 
18th  January  1811,  every  arrondissememt  was 
to  contain  a  Twspice  for  foundlings,  and  to  every 
Twspice  was  to  be  attached  one  of  the  famous 
tours  for  their  reception.  In  these  tours  any 
child  might  be  placed  without  risk  of  identifi- 
cation, and  become  henceforward  the  ward  of 
the  state.  As  a  result,  in  1833  no  fewer  than 
136,943  children  were  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  which  led  to  successive  acts  of  the 
legislature  reducing  the  number  of  tours,  and 
the  facilities  for  desertion,  tiU  in  1858  the 
figure  stood  at  76,520.  The  tours  are  now 
abolished,  but  all  children  are  received  d,  bureau 
ouvert  without  restriction. 

[The  criticisms  of  Malthus  may  be  seen  in  his 
Principles  of  Population. — The  Sistory  of  tlie 
London  Foundling  Hospital  has  been  written  by 
Brownlow  (1858). — The  various  provisions,  etc., for 
Enfants  Trouv&s  in  France  are  set  forth  in  JUgiine 
et  Legislation  de  V Assistance  PvMigue  et  Priixe 
m  France,  by  Lfou  B^qnet,  Die  Armengesetz- 
gebung  Frankreichs,  by  the  Freiherr  v.  Reitzenstein 
(Schmoller's  Staats-und  sodalwisseTischaftliche 
Forschungen,  vi.  4),  and  Legislation  Charitable, 
by  A.  de  Watteville.]  L.  E.  p. 

FOUKIER,  Ghakles  (1772-1837)  bom  at 
Besanjon,  died  at  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the 
best-  known  French  socialists,  the  founder  of 
the  school  which  takes  its  name  from  him 
(£cole  fouriiriste  soaMaire  ou  phalansterienne). 
Personally  he  was  mild  and  sympathetic,  possess- 
ing a  singularly  rich  vein  of  imagination.  His 
father  was  a  linen-draper,  and  he  himself  was 
ruined  when  the  city  of  Lyons  was  besieged  by 
Chalier  ia  October  1793.  He  had  joined,  like 
Jacquard,  the  army  of  the  Count  de  Precy, 
who  defended  that  city  against  the  Convention. 
Fourier  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the 
scaffold,  but  he  had  to  enlist,  and  passed  two 
years  under  the  colours.  Having  retired  fi'om 
active  service,  he  started  in  life  afresh  in  1799, 
at  Marseilles,  as  a  commercial  traveller  attached 
to  a  house  of  business,  and  after  that  time 
was  never  out  of  employment,  though  this 
might  be  in  a  very  humble  capacity,  living  in  the 
most  quiet  manner,  his  only  amusements  being 
the  dreams  on  which  the  doctrines  of  his  school 
were  based.  Fourier's  disposition  was  gentle  and 
conciliatory,  and  though  Ms  system  might  call  up 
asnule,  it  never  provoked  hostility  either  before 
or  after  his  death.  Fourier  commenced  thinking 
out  his  system  as  early  as  1799,  but  it  was  not  till 
1808  that  his  first  work,  a  single  volume  in  8vo, 
appeared,  entitled  TMorie  des  quatre  mouveinents 
et  des  destinies  generates  (2nd  ed.  1841).     This 
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contains  what  he  proudly  called  Ms  discovery. 
He  sets  forth  in  this  that  our  planet  is  destined 
to  exist  for  80,000  years,  of  which  40,000  are 
occupied  with  ascending,  and  40,000  equally 
with  descending  vibrations.  The  first  5000 
years  are  occupied  with  the  movement  upwards 
out  of  chaos.  They  contain  seven  successive 
periods  of  retrogression  :  (a)  the  series  of  con- 
fusion (shadomng — happiness)  ;  (6)  the  savage 
state  ;  (c)  the  patriarchal  ;  (d)  barbarism — of 
progress ;  (e)  civilisation  (that  in  which  we  live)  ; 
(/)  garantisme  (a  state  in  which  we  are  under 
protection)  ;  finally  {g)  series  merely  sketched 
out  (the  twilight  of  happiness).  The  35,000 
years  which  follow  are  designated  ' '  the  ascend- 
ing harmonies. "  They  contain  nine  periods  : 
first,  the  series  of  simple  combinations  (the 
dawn  of  happiness) ;  then  seven  composite 
ascending  series  ;  finally,  one  entitled  "  First 
septigenesic  creation,  advancing  to  perfection. " 
The  world  will  then  enter  (in  35,000  or  88,000 
years)  into  the  apogee  of  happiness.  This  is 
to  last  about  8000  years.  After  this  the 
descending  period  (40,000  years)ia  to  commence, 
which  is  to  be  passed  through  in  an  order 
symmetrically  corresponding  with  the  ascending 
period.  Then  the  author,  with  a  boldness 
of  conception  which  disdains  to  indicate  the 
course  of  the  investigations  which  led  him 
to  this  marvellous  discovery,  foresees,  in  an 
epoch  comparatively  nearer  to  our  own,  that 
is  to  say  about  10,000  years  distant,  the 
advent  of  a  "Northern  Crown"  (resembling 
the  ring  of  Saturn)  which,  "through  the 
influence  of  this  crown,  will  usher  in  the  disin- 
fecting the  oceans,  and  the  perfuming  them 
by  means  of  the  boreal  ilmd  and  an  aromatic 
dew."  This  blessed  result  will  last  about 
40,000  years,  for  the  author,  whose  exactness 
is  most  conscientious,  lets  us  know  that  all 
these  figures  respecting  periods  are  based  on  the 
division  of  the  whole  into  eighths.  It  is  true 
that  when  the  40,000  years  of  the  ascending 
period  are  added  to  the  40,000  years  of  the 
descending  period,  the  8000  years  which  form 
"a  central  or  amphiharmonic  period,"  and 
occupy  the  very  centre  of  the  existence  of  the 
earth,  are  omitted.  It  is  indeed  sad  that  this 
should  be  the  case,  for  this  period,  8000  years 
of  perfect  felicity,  is  the  apogee  of  happiness. 

But  all  will  desire  to  know  what  the  four 
Movements  are  which  Fourier  indicates.  These 
are  "the  social,  the  animal,  the  organic,  and 
the  material."  Ten  years  later  Fourier  per- 
ceived that  he  had  omitted  one,  which  he 
describes  as  "the  Aromatic,"  that  is  to  say, 
' '  the  system  of  the  distribution  of  the  aromas 
which  sway  men  and  animals,  and  form  the 
germs  of  winds  and  epidemics,  governing  the 
sexual  relations  of  the  stars,  and  furnishing  the 
specific  characters  of  the  different  species."  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Fourier  regards  the 
stars  as  having  a  life  of  their  own.     They  are 


born  and  die.  The  moon  is  a  dead  planet,  a 
corpse.  Our  own  planet,  as  has  been  seen,  will 
live  for  80,000  years  (more  or  less,  within  an 
eighth)  and  then  will  die.  Fourier  explains 
the  way  the  stars  come  into  existence  in  a  note. 
A  star  may  be  generated :  (1)  Self-generated 
from  a  simple  star  through  its  north  and  south 
poles  ;  (2)  from  another  star  through  the  con- 
trasting poles  ;  (3)  from  intermediaries,  as  the 
tuberose  comes  into  existence  from  three  aromas 
(Terre-svd,  Herschdl-nord,  and  Soleil-svd). 
To  return  to  our  poor  planet  which  has  to  wait 
3  8 , 0  0  0  years  for  complete  happiness.  The  most 
eminent  disciples  of  Fourier  (V.  Consid&ant, 
H.  Renaud,  and  Hennequin,  for  example)  have 
not  followed  him  in  his  description  of  the  future 
of  the  universe.  They  have  contented  them- 
selves with  accepting  the  organisation  of  society 
heralded  by  their  leader.  What  is  this  organisa- 
tion of  society  ?  Fourier  starts  from  the  position 
that  neither  passions  nor  inclinations  are  evil 
in  themselves.  What  renders  them  so  is  the 
medium  through  which  they  develop.  In  a 
complete  condition  of  harmony — it  is  thus  that 
Fourier  designates  the  final  end  to  be  attained — 
every  passion  will  contribute  its  share  to  the 
general  good,  a  prosperity  so  perfect  that  those 
who  are  the  most  difficult  to  please  will  be 
satisfied  a  hundredfold.  In  his  system  there  is 
no  appeal  to  self-devotion,  but  to  the  most 
unrestrained  desires,  to  the  most  unbridled 
passions.  Men  and  women  are  to  be  classified 
in  accordance  with  their  inclinations.  Fourier 
expects  to  raise  work  from  mere  drudgery,  as  it 
is  under  our  miserable  state  of  civilisation,  to 
being  pleasant  and  attractive.  To  attain  this  he 
would  have  for  the  motive -power,  not  a  sense 
of  duty,  nor  even  self-interest,  but  the  passions. 
If  every  one  only  works  as  his  fancy  and  his 
inclinations  lead  him  all  will  be  well.  In  order 
to  reach  this  result  he  divides  the  workers  into 
series  and  groups,  and  utilises  theif  defects. 
Even  their  vices  become,  when  arranged  in 
harmony,  useful  stimxilants.  It  would  he 
somewhat  tedious  to  follow  Fourier  through  all 
the  details  of  an  organisation  of  society  which, 
while  most  original,  yet  unfortunately  panders 
to  the  physical  appetites  in  a  manner  which 
renders  his  writings  sometimes  of  dubious 
propriety.  He  extends  the  idea  of  the  family 
in  a  singular  manner.  Thus  a  woman  was  to 
be  allowed  several  husbands — a  spouse,  a  father 
to  her  children,  and  a  favourite,  besides  mere 
possessors — under  different  titles  and  with 
different  rights,  but  all  variable,  according  to 
taste  or  caprice.  The  man  also  is  not  in  these 
matters  bound  to  a  very  strict  life.  According 
to  Fourier  this  liberty  of  love  is  to  make  an 
end  to  the  vice  and  the  hypocrisy  of  our 
civilisation.  But  would  not  this  condition  of 
things  be  itself  a  state  of  vice  ?  According  to 
our  socialist  this  would  not  be  the  case,  for  in 
the  state  of  harmony  that  which  is  vice  to  us 
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becomes  virtue,  and  vice  versa.  As  will  be  seen, 
Fourier  has  treated  morality  in  tbe  same  easy- 
going style  that  he  has  treated  natural  science. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  an  economist 
and  an  administrator,  Fourier  organises  the 
Phalange,  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Oommune.  The  Phalange  has  for  its  centre 
(dwelling,  workshop,  school,  town  haU,  and 
everything  else)  the  Phalanstery,  in  which  a 
life  in  common  is  carried  on  under  certain  rules 
which  recall  those  of  our  early  monasteries. 
The  workers  of  each  phalange,  divided  iuto 
series,  groups,  or  sub-groups,  according  to  their 
inclinations,  are  to  go  out  to  work  as  soldiers 
go  out  to  drni.  The  iudividual  disappears,  and 
is  replaced  by  the  groups.  Thanks  to  this 
marvellous  organisation  which  through  its  per- 
fection foresees  everything,  and  provides  for 
every  want,  prosperity  replaces  poverty,  cheer- 
fulness replaces  all  cares  and  troubles,  good 
order  and  morality,  as  interpreted  by 
Foruier,  vice  and  ciime.  The  chief  of  each 
phalange  is  entitled  the  Unarque  ;  three  or  four 
phalanges  when  united  are  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  Buarque,  twelve  phalanges  under 
that  of  Triarque,  and  thus  onwards  to  Tetrarques, 
Pentarques,  Exarques,  up  to  the  Omniarque  who 
governs  the  entire  system  of  the  phalanges 
(Fourier  makes  their  number  2,985,984,  neither 
more  nor  less).  The  omniarch  is  the  sole 
ruler  of  our  globe,  and  decides  to  live  at 
Constantinople,  which  is  to  become  the  capital 
city  of  this  world.  He  has  to  look  after  all  these 
dignitaries,  both  small  and  great,  the  elected 
commissioners,  etc.  etc.  The  group  or  sub- 
group ought  to  be  composed  of  at  least  nine 
persons ;  the  series  includes  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty- two  groups  or  sub-groups.  The 
number  of  the  series  of  each  phalange  is 
not  fixed.  In  this  happy  community  there  are 
neither  to  be  courts  of  justice  nor  judges.  How 
could  these  be  needed  since  every  error  or  crime, 
as  we  might  term  it,  is  a  useful  motive  power. 
There  is  to  be  a  division  of  profits  in  each 
phalange,  as  profits  are  to  reach  the  consumer 
by  means  of  exchanges,  and  not  through  any 
authoritative  distribution.  Capital  is  to  be 
preserved  in  this  stage,  and  the  profits  in  the 
phalanges-  to  go  by  shares.  The  division  was 
to  be  between  capital  four-twelfths,  labour  five- 
twelfths,  and  ability  three-twelfths.  But  how 
can  consumption  regulate  production  in  this 
medium  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  direct 
any  one  to  useful  labour  except  his  instincts, 
his  feelings,  or  his  passions  ?  Foiuier  has 
omitted  to  inform  us.  One  has  to  feel  that 
in  working  through  all  this  detail  our  author 
has  never  troubled  himself  about  any  crisis, 
whether  caused  by  Man  or  Nature.  AU  that 
we  have  stated  and  a  vast  deal  more  is  to  be 
found  with  but  few  exceptions  in  the  work  he 
wrote  when  launching  his  scheme,  which  bears 
the  title  of  the  Th4orie  des  quatre  moumments. 


[Fourier,  however,  went  into  more  circumstantial 
details  in  other  works,  as  Le  traiU  de  Vassodation 
domestique  agricole  ou  attraction  industrieUe, 
2  vols.  8vo,  1822  ;  reprinted  in  1841-43  in  4 
volumes  under  the  title  of  Theorie  de  I'unite  uni- 
verselle,  Le  rumveau  monde  inditstrid  et  sociUaire 
etc.,  1  vol.  8vo,  1829.  Two  other  editions  have 
followed,  the  last  (the  3rd)  in  1848. — Pieges  et 
charlaianisme  des  sectes  de  Saint  Simon  et 
d'Owen,  8vo,  1831,  and  &ii3.]ly  La  Jausse  industrie 
morceUe,  repugnante,  mensong^e,  et  V  antidote  Vin- 
dusirie  nMureUe,  c&nibin^,  attrayante,  vSridique, 
etc.,  1835-36,  1  vol.  of  840  pages.  Periodical 
journals  were  also  established  to  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  the  societary  doctrine.  (1)  Le  Phalanstere, 
1832-34,  which  became  (2)  La  Phalange,  1835- 
1843,  transformed  after  the  death  of  Fourier  into 
(3)  La  dimocratie  paeifique. '  This  was  the  best 
known  of  all.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  coup  d'etat 
of  2nd  December  1861.  Fourier  has  been  followed 
by  many  disciples  both  in  France  and  in  other 
countries,  and  a  larger  number  still  have  adopted 
his  ideas  of  social  organisation.  The  best  known 
of  these  is  M.  Victor  Considerant,  still  vigorous  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five  (written  in  1893),  hardy 
mountaineer  as  he  is.  All  of  Fourier's  disciples  have 
followed  peaceful  methods  of  propagating  their 
ideas,  and  like  their  master,  have  lived  generally 
respected.  Attempts  to  establish  phalansteries  have 
beenmadeat  various  times,  but  withoutsuccess.  At 
Cond^-sur-Vesgres,  and  in  1832-33  at  the  expense 
of  MJl.  Baudet-Dudlary  and  Devay  brothers,  who 
were  disciples  of  the  school,  at  Citeaux,  in  the 
buildings  of  the  old  abbey  (a  good  choice  so  far). 
This  last  effort,  under  the  guidance  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  brothers  Young,  was  made  in 
Algeria,  I'Union  du  Sig,  which  afterwards  was 
transformed  into  an  ordinary  business  enterprise. 
In  Texas,  the  colony  was  under  the  management 
of  M.  Victor  Considerant.  The  FAMUJSTtRE 
{q.v.)  at  Guise  borrows  part  of  its  regulations  from 
Fourier.  But  these  appear  to  be  based  on  those 
laws  which  Fourier  in  his  turn  had  borrowed  from 
that  natural  organisation  which  political  economy 
describes,  see  Ch.  Gide's  "Charles  Fourier"  in 
GuiUaumin's  Petite  BibliotMque  &on. ;  also 
J.  S.  MUl's  Principles  of  Pol.  Earn.,  vol.  i.  bk.  ii. 
chap.  i.  §§  3,  4.]  a.  c.  f. 

"Communism,"  Professor  H.  Sidgwick  remarks 
{Principles  of  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  vii.),  "is 
generally  regarded  as  an  extreme  form  of  socialism, 
in  which  the  most  thoroughgoing  antagonism  to  the 
institution  of  private  property  is  manifested.  .  .  . 
The  proposal  to  organise  society  on  a  communistic 
plan,  so  as  to  distribute  the  annual  produce  of  the 
labour  and  capital  of  the  community  either  in 
equal  shares,  or  in  shares  varying  not  according  to 
the  deserts,  but  according  to  the  needs  of  the  re- 
cipient, is  one  of  which  the  serious  interest  has 
now  passed  away  ;  though  a  generation  ago  it 
had  not  a  few  adherents,  and  was  supported  with 
earnestness  and  ability  by  more  than  one  com- 
petent writer." 

FOTJEPENCE  ok  GROAT.  The  first 
English  silver  coin  of  greater  value  than  the 
penny  ;  called  a  groat  or  grosse  because  of  its 
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Groats  struck  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  bear  the  word 
"Fourpence"  on  the  reverse.  The  coinage  of  Maundy 
fourpences  was  not  discontinued  in  1663,  but  these  coins 
have  been  struck  each  j'ear  from  that  date  till  the  present 
time  (1893).  f.e.  a. 

FRACHETTA,  Gikolamo  (16tli  century),  a 
statesman  who,  writing  on  financial  matters,  in 
reference  to  the  duties  of  a  ruler,  considers  it 
incumbent  on  him  "to  maintain  abundance. " 
He  argued  that  for  this  purpose  the  nobility 
should  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burdens, 
contributing,  proportionately  to  their  wealth, 
to  the  taxes  paid  by  the  common  people. 

II  Principe,  di  Girolamo  Frachetta,  1597, 
Venetia.  2^  ediz.  riveduta  et  in  molti  luochi 
ampliata  dall'  autore  medesimo,  Venetia,  1599. 
3*  ediz.  1647.  A.  B. 

FEACTIONAL  OUEKENGY.  In  countries 
using  metallic  currency,  a  considerable  supply 
of  small  change  is  required  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  daily  transactions  of  retail  trade.  This 
want  is  generally  met  by  the  use  of  token  coins, 
authorised  by  law  to  be  received  as  equal  to  a 
certain  fraction  of  the  standard  of  value, 
although  not  actually  worth  so  much.  Such 
corns  are  usually  legal  tender  for  compara- 
tively small  sums  only  (e.g.  British  silver 
coins  are  not  legal  tender  for  a  greater  sum 
than  40s.),  and  are  occasionally  limited  in 
number  to  so  many  per  head  of  the  population. 
Fractional  coins  need  not  necessarily  be  mere 
tokens,  and,  indeed,  are  not  always  such  ;  hut 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  only  required 
for  convenience  in  conducting  small  transactions 
within  the  country  of  their  issue,  and  are  not 
used  internationally,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  sufficient  reason  for  losiag  the  profit  which 
accrues  on  the  issue  of  tokens  (see  Billon). 

K  E.  A. 

FRANC,  HiSTOKY  OF.  The  origin  of  this 
name,  as  applied  to  a  coin,  is  derived  from  the 
striking  of  a  gold  coin  in  1360,  on  which  was 
represented  the  king,  John  II.,  the  Good,  on 
horseback,  with  the  legend  Johannes  Dei  gracia 


Francorum  Rex.  These  frames  d  cheml,  as  they 
were  called,  disappear  after  the  middle  of  the 
1 5th  century.  The  frame  d'argerd  from  the  first 
was  equivalent  to  the  Uvre  tov/rnms,  and  was 
worth  twenty  sous.  French  writers  use  the 
terms  frames  and  livres  almost  •without  distinc- 
tion, except  that  usage  prescribed  the  use  of 
franes  only  for  even  sums.  It  was  possible  to 
say  either  quatre  francs  or  quatre  Uyres,  but 
not  to  say  quatre  francs  cinq  sols  (now  sous), 
the  correct  phrase  being  quatre  Hvres  cinq  sols. 
The  modem  franc  is  the  imit  of  the  decimal 
coinage  of  France  and  the  Latin  Union. 

K.  L. 

FRANC,  Coin.  The  unit  of  value,  as  well 
as  the  money  of  account,  in  the  countries  form- 
ing the  Latin  monetary  union  is,  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  called  the  franc.  In 
Italy  it  hears  the  name  lire,  and  in  Greece 
drachma.  The  franc  is  divided  into  100 
centimes,  the  lire  into  100  centesimi,  and  the 
drachma  into  100  lepta. 

The  franc  may  consist  of  either  4-98  grains  of 
gold  900  iine,  or  77^16  grains  of  silver  of  the 
same  fineness ;  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver 
being  thus  taken  at  15-^  :  1. 

The  value  of  the  gold  franc  in  sterhng  (gold 
(916-6  fine  at  £3:17:10^  an  oz.),  9^52d. 
That  of  the  silver  franc  is  in  English  standard 
silver  (925  iine  at  5s.  6d.  an  oz.)  10-32d. ; 
but  with  silver  at  the  price  of  34^.  per  ounce 
(August  1893)  the  melting  value  of  a  standard 
silver  franc  is  sUghtly  less  than  5^d. 

There  is  no  standard  French  coiu  of  the 
value  of  one  franc,  the  silver  coin  bearing 
that  name  being  a  token  composed  of  silver 
835  fine,  and  of  the  value  only  of  '93  of  a 
standard  silver  franc. 

The  smallest  standard  coin  in  gold,  and  the 
only  one  in  silver,  is  of  the  value  of  five  francs. 

r.  E.  A. 
FRANCE,  Bank  of.  See  Banks. 
FRANCFIEF,  Deoit  db.  This  was  a  pay- 
ment made  by  a  Rotumee  {q.v.)  on  acquiring 
lands  previously  held  by  a  noble.  The  payment 
was  originally  made  to  the  iTnTnp.rlia.tfi  lord,  but 
in  the  14th  century  it  was  claimed  by  the  crown, 
and  henceforth  forms  part  of  the  domain  revenue. 
The  droit  de.  francfief  was  of  great  importance 
in  emphasising  and  maintaining  the  rigid  divi- 
sion of  classes  in  France. 

[De  TocqueviUe,  L'Anden  Migime.]  E.  L. 
FRANCHI,  Carlo  (end  of  18th  century), 
a  Neapolitan  lawyer.  There  had  been  much 
discussion  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  about 
redeeming  the  arrendamenti — that  is,  the  pub- 
lic income,  which  had  formerly  been  given  to 
the  creditors  of  the  state.  This  transaction — 
which  would  now  be  termed  a  conversion  of 
the  public  debt — had  been  proposed  already  by 
Pompeo  Neri  in  Tuscany,  and  steps  had  been 
taken  towards  it  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by 
the   institution   of  a  council  (Cfiunta  per   la 
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ricompera  degli  arrendanienti,  1751),  which 
proposed  to  reduce  the  interest  to  4  per  cent, 
or  to  pay  off  the  money  lent,  principal  and 
interest,  with  7  per  cent.  The  latter  proposal 
was  accepted,  hut  many  difEculties  arose  ahout 
the  redemption  of  taxes ;  for,  as  the  creditors  had 
received  these  as  their  ahsolute  property,  they 
denied  the  right  to  take  them  back.  Legal  pro- 
ceedings followed ;  and  it  was  only  in  1763  that 
the  tribunal  pronounced  a  judgment  in  favour 
of  the  government.  During  this  Bkoggia  pro- 
posed redemption  at  the  current  price,  which 
was  below  the  original  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
Franchi  strenuously  defended  the  creditors  in  a 
memoir  which  Cossa  thinks  superior  for  its  style 
to  that  of  Broggia  (Introduzioiw  alio  studio  dell' 
Economia  FoUtica,  1892,  p.  251). 

{^MeTfwria  da  wmiliar&i  a  S.  Maestd,  in  nome  dei 
consegnatart  delV  arrendamento  dei  SaZi  di  Puglia, 
1750.]  A.  B. 

FRANCHISE,  (a)  Any  privilege  granted  by 
the  crown  to  exercise  a  right  not  otherwise 
exercisable  by  a  subject,  e.g.  the  right  to  have  a 
forest  or  the  right  of  manorial  jurisdiction. 
The  most  conspicuous  franchise  in  modern  times 
is  the  right  to  hold  a  market  (see  Makket). 
Franchises  are  termed  "incorporeal  heredita- 
ments." (6)  The  right  to  vote  at  parliamentary 
elections.  The  parliamentary  franchise  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  simplified  by  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  1884,  but  is 
stfll  very  complicated.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
population  vote  as  householders  or  lodgers  in 
boroughs  or  counties.  In  England  a  person  not 
otherwise  disqualified  is  entitled  to  be  put  on 
the  register  as  voter  in  respect  of  the  household 
franchise : 

(1)  If  he  has  for  twelve  calendar  months  before 

31st  July  in  the  year  in  which  he  claims  to 
be  placed  on  the  list,  been  a  resident  occu- 
pier, as  owner  or  tenant,  or  by  virtue  of  any 
ofSoe  or  employment  of  any  dweUing-house 
within  the  borough  or  county  for  which  he 
claims  a  vote ; 

(2)  If  the  premises  so  occupied  have  been  rated 

to  the  poor  rate  during  the  time  of  such 
occupation ; 

(3)  If  the  rates  payable  up  to  the  preceding  5th 

January  have  been  paid  before  20th  July 
of  the  same  year. 

Any  person  not  otherwise  disqualified  is  in 
England  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  register  as 
a  lodger  if  he  has  for  twelve  calendar  months 
before  the  31st  July  resided  in  lodgings  in  the 
same  house  within  the  borough  or  county  for 
which  he  claims  a  vote,  such  lodgings  being,  if 
occupied  by  the  claimant  alone,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £10  (if  let  unfurnished),  and  if  occupied 
by  the  claimant  jointly  with  others,  of  a  yearly 
value  equal  to  £10  for  each  lodger  (if  let  un- 
furnished). 

The  household  and  lodger  qualifications  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  are  of  a  similar  nature. 


Besides  this  franchise  which  depends  on 
residence,  there  is  one  which  depends  on  occu- 
pation of  any  land  or  house  or  part  of  a  house 
of  a  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  £10 — 
within  the  borough  or  county.  The  conditions 
as  to  time  of  occupation  and  payment  of  rates 
are  simQar  to  those  to  which  the  household 
franchise  is  subject.  In  English  and  Scotch 
boroughs  residence  within  seven  miles  of  the 
borough  is  a  further  condition,  but  in  counties 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Irish 
boroughs  no  condition  as  to  residence  is  attached 
to  the  occupation  franchise. 

Another  kind  of  franchise  is  the  property 
franchise,  which  depends  on  the  ownership  of 
latod  irrespectively  of  occupation  or  residence. 
The  land  in  respect  of  which  the  right  is  avail- 
able may  be  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  ; 
but  as  regards  the  last  mentioned  kind  of  pro- 
perty the  original  length  of  the  lease  must  have 
been  at  least  fourteen  years  in  Ireland,  nineteen 
years  in  Scotland,  and  twenty  years  in  England. 
The  conditions  as  to  yearly  value  vary  between 
£2  and  £5  in  the  case  of  freeholds  ;  between  £5 
and  £10  in  the  case  of  long  leases,  and  between 
£20  and  £50  in  the  case  of  short  leases.  The 
ownership  of  a  rent-charge  does  not,  since  1884, 
entitle  to  a  vote,  and  in  the  case  of  joint 
tenants  only  one  is  now  entitled  to  be 
placed  on  the  register.  In  this  way  two  easy 
methods  of  creating  faggot  votes  have  ceased  to 
be  available. 

In  addition  to  these  general  franchises  some 
special  franchises  exist,  viz.  the  franchise  of 
the  freemen  or  burgesses  in  certain  ancient 
boroughs,  and  the  university  franchise. 

In  all  cases  the  franchise  is  confined  to  adult 
men  who  are  British  subjects.  Peers  and  cer- 
tain public  ofiicers  are  disqualified,  as  well  as 
convicts  and  persons  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief  other  than  surgical  or  medical  assistance. 
Persons  guilty  of  certain  offences  under  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  may  be  disenfranchised 
for  a  period  which  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence. 

There  are  substantial  reasons  for  the  agitation 
for  a  removal  of  the  numerous  anomahes  con- 
nected with  the  parliamentary  franchise,  and 
much  can  be  said  for  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  maxim  "one  man  one  vote."  The  usual 
argument  that  the  present  system  gives  a  certain 
preponderance  to  property  and  education  which 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  remove,  is  open  to 
many  objections.  As  regards  property  it  will 
be  seen  that  only  landed  property  is  favoured, 
and  only  such  landed  property  as  happens  to  be 
situated  in  districts  in  which  the  oivner  does 
not  reside.  As  regards  education  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  has  any  advantage  under 
the  present  system.  Considering  how  long 
education  has  been  compulsory,  it  is  now  time 
for  the  "illiterate  voter"  to  be  removed  from 
the  register.     As  a  general  rule  men  belonging 
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to  the  educated  classes  become  householders 
much  later  in  life  than  uneducated  persons,  and 
if  they  carry  on  any  profession  or  business,  it 
depends  on  merely  accidental  circumstances 
whether  they  have  one  vote  or  several  votes  or 
none  at  all.  A  barrister,  not  otherwise  qualified, 
who  has  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  and  resides 
in  Kensington,  has  two  votes  ;  one  who  resides 
in  Richmond  has  only  one  vote  ;  and  one  who 
during  the  summer  months  has  lodgings  in 
Richmond  and  during  the  winter  months  lodges 
in  Kensington  can  take  no  part  in  parliamentary 
elections.  A  small  tradesman  may  have  a  vote 
in  respect  of  his  place  of  business,  and  if  he  has 
shops  in  several  districts,  may  have  a  number 
of  votes,  but  the  manager  of  a  large  joint-stock 
company  has  no  similar  privilege.  A  country 
banker  not  otherwise  qualified,  whose  residence 
is  within  the  borough  in  which  his  bank  is  sit- 
uated, has  one  vote  ;  if  he  lives  outside  the 
borough  but  less  than  seven  miles  away  from  it 
he  has  two,  if  more  than  seven  miles  one. 
Similar  instances  showing  that  electoral  power 
does  not  depend  on  education  ma,y  be  easily 
multiplied,  and  prove  that  the  demand  for  further 
reform  is  not  unreasonable.  But  the  maxim 
"one  vote  one  value"  is  closely  connected 
with  "  one  man  one  vote  "  and  the  considera- 
tion of  this  would  take  us  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  this  notice  must  be  confined. 

The  qualifications  for  the  franchise  in  contin- 
ental countries  vary  considerably.  In  several 
countries  the  upper  house  is  elective  as  well  as 
the  lower  house,  and  the  voters  for  the  first- 
named  chamber  are  taken  from  a  more  limited 
sphere  than  those  for  the  other  house :  this  was 
the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1893.  By  the  new  Belgian  Con- 
stitution universal  franchise  is  recognised,  but 
certain  classes  of  voters  are  to  have  a  larger 
voting  power.  The  German  Reichstag  is  elected 
by  universal  suffrage —  every  male  person  having 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  has  a  vote — 
but  in  the  individual  German  states  the 
franchise  varies.  In  Prussia  the  voters  are 
divided  into  three  classes  according  to  the  taxes 
which  they  pay  ;  each  class  elects  an  equal 
number  of  electors,  and  a  majority  of  the  chosen 
electors  elect  the  members.  As  the  first  class 
is  naturally  much  less  numerous  than  the 
second,  and  the  second  less  numerous  than  the 
third,  a  considerable  advantage  is  given  to  the 
wealthier  classes. 

[Anson,  Law  and  Custmn  of  the  Constitution, 
vol.  i.  pp.  89-112.]  E.  s. 

FRANCIS,  JoHK  (1810-1886),  entered  the 
service  of  the  bank  of  England  1833,  became 
chief  accountant  1870,  retired  1876.  Francis 
was  author  of  the  works  named  below,  which 
form  rather  anecdotic  than  historical  contribu- 
tions to  the  analysis  of  the  economic  ' '  anatomy  " 
of  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.     In  (a)  the 


writer  introduces  his  main  inquiry  by  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  interest  and  banking  ;  in  (6)  he 
gives  an  outline  of  financial  history  and  specula- 
tion, and  describes  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  the  royal  and  stock  exchanges  ;  (c)  is  both 
historical  and  statistical ;  (d)  includes  a  history 
of  the  practice  of  life  assurance  from  Roman 
times,  with  some  account  of  the  origins  of  statis- 
tical science  and  of  the  modem  application  of 
the  theory  of  probabilities  to  vital  statistics. 

(a)  History  of  the  Bank,  of  England  ;  its  Times 
and  Traditions,  London,  1848. — (6)  Ch/ronides 
and  Oharacters  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  Loudon, 
1849. — (c)  A  History  of  the  English  RaiZioay  ;  its 
social  Relations  and  Revelations,  1820-1845, 
London,  1851.  —  (d)  Annals,  Anecdotes,  amd 
Legends  :  a  Chronide  of  Life  Assivrance,  London, 
1853.  0.  A.  F. 

FRANCIS,  Philip  (1740-1818).  Francis, 
son  of  the  translator  of  Horace,  was  bom  at 
Dublin,  educated  in  England  first  by  his  father, 
and  then  (1753-56)  at  St.  Paul's  school ;  went 
from  school  to  a  clerkship  in  a  government 
office  ;  was  private  secretary  to  General  Bligh  in 
the  expedition  to  Cherbourg,  1758,  and  secretary 
of  the  embassy  to  Portugal,  1760.  In  1762, 
Townshend  prpcured  him  a  clerkship  in  the 
war  ofiice,  and  he  then  began  his  career  as  a 
political  writer.  The  Letters  of  Junius,  which 
appeared  1769  to  1772,  are  now  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  his.  In  1773  he  went  to 
India  as  member  of  the  council  of  Bengal,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  persistent  opposition 
to  Warren  Hastings.  Returning  in  1780,  he 
represented  Yarmouth  (Isle,  of  Wight),  and 
sided  with  the  opposition.  He  took  a  keen 
interest,  if  not  an  active  part,  in  pohtics,  even 
to  the  latest  years  of  his  Kfe. 

If  we  except  the  few  remarks  in  the  first 
Letter  of  Juniiis  (To  the  Printer  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  21st  January  1769),  on  the  Public 
Debt,  and  Public  Lotteries,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  of  economics  in  the  famous  Letters. 
Francis  appears  as  an  economist  first  (a)  in  a 
Letter  to  Sir  James  Steuart  on  the  Indian 
Currency,  dated  Calcutta,  20th  November 
1776,  and  published  in  vol.  v.  of  Stewart's 
Collected  Works,  ed.  1805,  pp.  121-133. 
"On  the  30th  August  1771,  Warren  Hastings 
ordered  that  rupees  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  fifteenth  years  of  Shah-Alam  should  pass 
on  an  equality  with  those  of  the  nineteenth,  and 
that  thereafter  all  future  issues  should  hear 
this  date"  (Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison  in  Econ.  Journal, 
1893,  p.  53).  Steuart  had  communicated  his 
opinion  on  this  measure  to  the  council ;  and 
Francis  defends  the  decision  of  the  council. 
In  1810  (6)  Francis  published  his  Reflections 
on  the  Abundance  of  Paper  in  Circulation,  and 
the  Sca/rcity  of  Specie,  with  the  motto,  "Ad 
tempora  quibus  nee  vitia  nostra  nee  remedia  pati 
possumus  perventum  est."  He  writes  before  the 
report  of  the  bullion  committee  (June  1810). 
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He  describes  the  disease  ;  there  is  hardly  any 
gold  coin  in  the  country ;  it  has  aU  gone  to 
pay  our  foreign  creditors.  Indeed  there  is 
hardly  any  sUver  coin.  "There  is  none  other 
than  that  of  Birmingham  for  common  change, 
and  lately  a  few  dollars.  .  .  .  They  are  all 
alike  birds  of  passage.  A  lame  dollar  [slow  to 
fly]  wiU  be  as  much  a  curiosity  as  a  woodcock  in 
August,  for  the  dollars  go  just  like  the  guineas  " 
(p.  23).  In  spite  of  bank  notes,  we  are  faUing 
into  bankruptcy  and  beggary. 

"WTiere  is  the  remedy  ?  There  is  none  but  a 
change  of  regimen.  We  must  stop  our  foreign 
expenses,  and  give  up  useless  wars  like  that  in 
defence  of  Portugal  (26,  27),  and  dismiss  our 
present  ministers,  under  whom  "peace  is  not 
to  be  had  with  honour  and  security  "  (28). 

He  fortifies  his  position  by  quotations  from 
Locke,  from  Sir  John  Moore's  dispatches,  and 
from  a  speech  of  his  own  on  "the  exorbitant 
paper  circulation,"  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  31st  March  1806.  "Though  it  has 
been  long  in  print,  I  see  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  anybody  has  hitherto  perused  it  but  myself" 
(p.  41).  It  is  worth  noting,  that  in  the  said 
speech  he  had  quoted  from  his  old  correspondent 
Steuart,  on  French  Finance  (p.  42).        j.  B. 

The  work  of  Pmio  [q.v.)  on  Circulation  and 
Cfreditwas  translated  in  1774  by  "Rev.  S.  Baggs," 
a.  pseudonym  for  PMlip  Francis,  who  feared  by 
using  his  own  name  to  offend  Lord  North  and 
the  ministry,  and  therefore  borrowed  his  cousin's 
(M'Callooh,  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  a  Political 
Economist,  1862,  p.  280.  M'CuUoch's  authority 
is  Joseph  Parker). 

FRANKALMOIGN,  or  libera  eleemosyna,  was 
applied,  not  to  clerical  tenure  in  general,  but 
to  a  particular  kind  of  it.  A  tenant  held  land 
in  frankalmoign,  when  he  was  bound  to  say 
masses  for  the  donor  and  his  family,  but  was 
freed  from  the  ordinary  incidents  of  lay  tenure. 
Frankalmoign  corresponds  somewhat  to  lay 
tenure  by  serjeanty,  and  both  were  maintained 
by  the  statute  of  1660,  which  abolished  feudal 
incidents  (Kenehn  Digby,  Mist,  of  Law  of  Meal 
Property,  1884).    (See  Fkeehoid.)         b.  l. 

FRANKLIN,  Benjamin  (1706-1790),  was 
a  son  of  Josiah  Franklin,  a  tallow  chandler  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  the  printing  business  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
but,  restless  and  ambitious,  he  sought,  in  1723, 
against  his  father's  will,  his  fortunes  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1729  he  established  a  newspaper, 
and  soon  became  a  leading  spirit  in  colonial 
affairs.  From  1736  to  1749  he  was  clerk  to 
the  General  Assembly  ;  in  1737  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster    of  Philadelphia,    and  in 

1753  postmaster-general  of  the  colonies.     In 

1754  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  union  of  the  colonies, 
which,  however,  was  not  ratified.  He  was 
repeatedly  engaged  in  diplomatic  service, 
especially  in  France,  both  before  emd  during 
the  revolution  of  1789. 

VOL.  n. 


Throughout  his  life  Franklin  contributed  to 
newspapers  essays  on  moral,  philosophical,  and 
political  topics.  Indolent,  though  fond  of 
public  afiairs,  he  never  devoted  himself  earnestly 
or  persistently  to  any  one  department  of  know- 
ledge, or  he  would  undoubtedly  have  made  a 
marked  name  in  literatirre.  On  the  subjects  of 
commerce  and  money  he  displayed  considerable 
originality.  In  1 729  he  wrote  A  Modest  Inquiry 
inlotheNatureand  Necessity  of  a  Paper  Currency, 
in  which  he  favoured  an  issue  of  paper  money 
based  upon  land — a  contribution  to  the  land- 
bank  controversy  of  the  period.  The  security 
of  these  bills  wo\dd  constantly  improve  as  the 
increase  of  population  would  cause  the  land  to 
rise  in  value.  This  first  essay  was  followed  by 
many  others. 

Although  he  confused  capital  and  money  he 
understood  quite  clearly  the  essential  uses  of 
the  latter :  "  Money  as  a  currency  has  an 
additional  value  by  so  much  time  and  labour 
as  it  saves  in  the  exchange  of  commodities." 
When  he  emphasised  the  advantages  of  a  paper 
currency  he  had  in  mind  paper  money  which 
was  "well  founded."  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  opposed  the  biU  favoured  by  Congress 
authorising  the  first  issue  of  bills  of  credit,  and 
afterwards  urged  the  substitution  of  loans. 
He  favoured  freedom  of  trade,  deplored  the 
evils  of  the  mercantile  system,  and  declared 
that  industry  is  stimulated  afresh  when  a 
cotmtry  has  to  an  inconvenient  degree  parted 
with  its  gold  and  silver.  In  the  judgment  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  "the  expressions  laissez-faire 
and  pas  trop  gouvemer  are  indebted  chiefly  for 
their  extensive  circulation  to  the  short  and 
luminous  comments  of  Franklin,  which  had  so 
extiaordinary  an  influence  on  public  opinion 
both  in  the  old  and  new  world."  The  cfroula- 
tion  of  his  views  on  trade  and  industry  was 
largely  aided  by  the  publication  of  Pichard's 
Almanac,  beginning  in  1732.  He  reflected 
with  more  than  usual  acuteness  upon  the  laws 
of  population,  and  perceived  that  population 
was  limited  by  deflnite  checks  ;  see  Observations 
concerning  the  Increase  of  Mankind,  Peopling 
of  Countries,  etc.,  1751.  He  was  the  first  to 
estimate  that  the  population  of  the  American 
colonies  doubled  every  twenty  years.  He 
condemned  the  English  poor  laws,  and  de- 
nounced any  inaitation  of  them  by  the  colonies. 
In  Reflections  cm  the  Augmentation  of  Wages 
he  discriminated  between  cheap  and  low-priced 
labour,  showing  that  high  wages  may  be  cheap 
labour. 

Franklin  was  influenced  by  the  writings  of  the 
French  economists,  which  had  considerable  circula- 
tion in  America,  and  in  1769  he  followed  the 
physiocratic  doctrine  of  the  unproductiveness 
of  manufactures  in  Positions  to  be  Examined 
Concerning  JVationM  Wealth.  His  economic 
writings  are  conveniently  collected  in  Works  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  (Spark's  ed.),  Boston,  1836, 
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vol.  ii.  pp.  253  -  521,  annotated  by  Willard 
Phillips  ;  or  may  be  found  in  the  several  volumes 
of  the  last  and  best  edition  (edited  by  J.  Bigelow, 
New  York,  1887, 10  vols.),  by  consulting  the  index. 
A  bibliography  of  his  numerous  writings  is  found 
in  I/ife  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  John  Bigelow, 
Philadelphia,  1874,  vol.  iii.  pp.  491-512. 

D.  E.  D. 

FRANKPLEDGE.  There  being  no  police 
system  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  its  place  was 
supplied  by  the  frithtorh,  or  mutual  responsi- 
bility. Every  freeman  had  to  have  a  iorh,  who 
was  responsible  for  producing  him  if  he  was 
charged  of  crime,  and  whose  property  could  be 
seized  if  the  accused  failed  to  appear.  Under 
the  Normans  this  practice  grew  into  the  more 
highly-organised  frankpledge.  The  whole  com- 
munity was  divided  into  bodies  of  ten  men, 
who  were  responsible  for  bringing  to  justice  any 
of  their  members.  The  visits  of  the  sheriff  to 
the  hundred  courts  to  see  that  this  system  was 
kept  up  were  called  the  view  of  frankpledge. 

E.  L. 

FRAUD.  English  judges  have  always  been 
loth  to  bind  themselves  down  to  any  hard  and 
fast  definition  of  fraud,  lest  the  restless  ingenu- 
ity of  the  dishonest  should  evade  the  wholesome 
restraint  of  the  law.  Fraud  may  be  described 
roughly  as  any  deceit  practised  by  one  person 
on  another  to  the  prejudice  or  intended 
prejudice  of  the  latter.  If  the  guilty  party 
relies  on  a  fraudulent  transaction  (for  instance, 
a  fictitious  sale  to  defraud  an  execution-creditor), 
the  transaction  may  be  set  aside  though  no  one 
has  been  actually  prejudiced,  but  if  one  person 
sets  up  fraud  as  a  ground  of  ^ghef  against 
another,  he  must  show  that  he  was  in  fact 
deceived  and  prejudiced  by  the  fraud.  It 
consists  essentially  in  a  false  representation,  or 
its  equivalent  by  active  concealment  as  opposed 
to  a  mere  non-disclosure  of  material  facts.  The 
false  representation  may  be  made  by  means  of 
conduct  as  well  as  by  words,  written  or  spoken  ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  particular 
person  should  be  contemplated  as  the  victim  of 
the  fraud.  For  instance,  if  two  persons  agree 
to  draw  and  accept  fictitious  bills  of  exchange, 
in  order  to  defraud  the  acceptors'  creditors  in 
bankruptcy,  whoever  they  may  be,  the  transac- 
tion is  a  fraud. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  there  was  a 
distinction  between  "legal"  and  "moral" 
fraud,  and  that  a  man  might  be  guilty  of  legal 
fraud  if  he  made  a  false  representation,  to  the 
detriment  of  some  other  person,  without  reason- 
able grounds  for  believing  his  representation  to 
be  true.  But  it  is  now  finally  settled  that 
there  is  no  tertium  quid  between  good  faith  on 
the  one  hand,  and  bad  faith  or  fraud  on  the 
other.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  person 
making  the  false  representation  should  know  it 
to  be  false.  A  reckless  false  statement,  made 
without  regard  to  its  truth  or  falsehood,  may 


amount  to  a  fraud,  for  if  a  man  asserts  that  he 
knows  a  thing  to  be  true  without  knowing 
whether  it  is  true  or  false,  he  is  simply  telling 
a  lie.  It  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  false 
statement  should  be  believed  and  acted  upon  by 
the  person  to  whose  detriment  it  operates.  A  lie, 
known  to  be  such,  does  not  come  within  the  legal 
scope  of  fraud.  It  is  at  most  an  attempt  to 
defraud.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  already 
said  that  there  may  be  various  untrue  repre- 
sentations which  do  not  constitute  frauds.  The 
contract  of  sale  may  be  taken  as  afibrding  a  good 
illustration.  First,  a  representation  made  by 
the  seller  may  form  part  of  the  contract,  and 
amount  to  a  warranty.  In  that  case  he  is  held 
to  the  truth  of  it  whether  he  believed  it  to  be 
true  or  not.  Secondly,  the  representation  may 
be  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  or  commenda- 
tion by  the  seller  of  his  wares.  In  that  case  it 
is  inoperative,  for  the  rule  is,  simplex  com/men- 
datio  non  obligat.  Thirdly,  the  representation 
may  constitute  part  of  the  description  of  the 
thing  sold.  In  that  case  the  seller's  knowledge 
is  immaterial,  for  if  the  representation  be  not 
true,  the  parties  were  never  at  one  as  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  contract.  Fourthly,  the 
representation  may  be  false  and  fraudulent. 
In  that  case,  even  if  the  representation  only 
goes  to  part  of  the  consideration,  the  whole 
transaction  may  be  vitiated  thereby. 

A  contract  iuduoed  by  fraud  is  voidable,  not 
void.  It  is  in  the  option  of  the  party 
defrauded,  when  he  finds  out  the  fraud,  either 
to  afirm  the  transaction,  holding  the  guilty 
party  to  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  claim- 
ing compensation  if  necessary,  or  to  set  up  the 
fraud.  If  the  contract  has  not  been  performed, 
the  party  guilty  of  the  fraud  cannot  enforce  it. 
If  the  contract  has  been  performed,  wholly  or 
in  part,  the  party  defrauded  may  still  repudiate 
the  contract,  unless  it  has  become  impossible  to 
restore  the  parties  to  the  position  in  which 
they  would  have  been  if  the  contract  had  not 
been  made,  or  unless  the  rights  of  ianocent 
third  parties  have  intervened.  If  restitution 
be  impossible,  the  party  defrauded  is  driven  to 
his  remedy  by  action  for  damages,  in  respect 
of  the  injury  he  has  suffered.  Formerly  this 
action  was  known  as  the  "  action  of  deceit," 
but  it  is  now  commonly  described  as  an  action 
for  false  and  fraudulent  representations. 

Various  specific  frauds  are  punished  by  the 
criminal  law,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  any 
combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to  defraud 
the  public,  or  a  third  person,  constitutes  an 
indictable  conspiracy. 

[Anson  on  Contracts,  5th  ed.  (1888). — Pollock 
on  Contracts,  5th  ed.  (1889). — Stephen's  Digest 
of  the  Crimimal  Law,  3rd  ed.  (1883).]   M.  D.  c. 

FRAUDS,  The  Statute  op.  This  statute, 
29  Charles  II.  o.  3,  is  entitled  in  the  statutes 
at  large  "an  act  for  prevention  of  frauds  and 
perjuries.''     It  was  passed  in  the  year  1678,  as 
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explained  in  the  preamble,  "for  the  prevention 
of  many  fraudulent  practices,  which  are  com- 
monly endeavoured  to  he  upheld  by  peq'nry 
and  subornation  of  perjury. "  It  guards  against 
these  evils  by  providing  for  certedn  important 
transactions  an  obligatory  form  consisting  of  a 
writing  and  signature.  But  a  brief  analysis  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
statute. 

The  statute  consists  of  twenty -five  short 
sections  roughly  drafted  and  arranged  in  a  very 
loose  order.  It  deals  with  the  following  sub- 
jects : — (1)  contracts  ;  (2)  leases  ;  (3)  creations 
and  assignments  of  trusts ;  (4)  wills  ;  (6) 
judgments. 

1.  Contracts. — The  sections  relating  to  con- 
tracts are  :  §  4  requires  a  memorandum  in 
writing  signed  by  the  party  who  is  to  be  made 
liable,  or  by  the  agent  of  such  party,  for  any 
contract  of  the  five  following  kinds  : — 

(a)  Promise  by  an  executor  or  administrator 
to  make  good  out  of  his  own  estate  damages 
recoverable  out  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased. 

(6)  Promise  amounting  to  guarantee  or 
undertaking  to  go  surety. 

(c)  Promise  made  upon  consideration  of 
marriage  (explained  not  to  mean  a  promise  of 
marriage). 

{<£)  Agreement  for  sale  of  real  property  or  of 
any  interest  therein, 

(e)  Agreement  not  to  be  performed  within 
the  space  of  a  year  from  the  making  thereof. 

§  17  requires  for  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
goods  for  the  price  of  £10  or  upwards,  either 
(a)  part  acceptance  of  goods  sold,  or 
(ft)  payment  of  earnest  or  part  payment  of 
price,  or 

(c)  a  memorandum  in  writing  made  and 
signed  by  toth  parties  to  the  contract  or  by 
their  agents. 

Lord  Justice  Brett  in  the  case  of  Britain  v. 
Eossiter,  and  Lord  Blackburn  in  the  case  of 
Maddison  v.  Alderson,  have  laid  down  that  the 
effect  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  either  of  these  sections,  in  a  case  to  which 
they  are  applicable,  is  not  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  contract,  but  to  render  proof  of 
the  contract  inadmissible.  But  these  sections 
cannot  be  correctly  understood  without  reference 
to  text-books  on  contract,  and  to  the  reported 
cases,  amounting  to  many  hundreds,  which 
elucidate  them.  Their  utility  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  most  contradictory  opinions  by 
experts.  Their  intent  was  to  ensure  proper 
evidence  of  important  contracts.  The  objections 
to  these  sections  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

{a)  "  Restrictions  on  contracts  so  wide  and 
general  as  are  prescribed  by  this  act  are 
peculiar  to  the  English  law  and  the  American, 
which  has  derived  them  firom  the  English" 
(Leake,  Papers  of  Juridical  Society,  vol.  i. 
No.  14). 

(ft)  As  the  existence  of  these  restrictions  is 


not  generally  known  to  men  of  business,  the 
statute  has  introduced  insecurity  into  business 
transactions.  Thus  a  verbal  contract  for  the 
sale  of  goods  over  the  value  of  £10,  where  there 
has  not  been  part  payment  of  the  price  or  part 
acceptance  of  the  goods,  cannot  be  enforced 
because  of  the  statute,  although  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  business.  Although  it  has 
hindered  the  perpetration  of  fraud  through  a 
feigned  contract  established  by  perjury,  it  has 
enabled  dishonest  men  to  elude  agreements 
which  they  were  morally  bound  to  keep. 

(c)  The  evils  against  which  these  sections 
were  originsJly  directed  have  been  much  lessened 
since  parties  were  allowed  to  be  witnesses  in 
their  own  causes.  (See  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99, 
§  2,  etc.) 

(d)  These  sections  being  roughly  drafted  have 
"introduced  great  confusion  and  uncertainty 
into  the  law  of  contract,"  so  that  "  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  no  enactment  of  any 
legislature  ever  became  the  subject  of  so  much 
litigation"  (Leake). 

The  17th  section  appears  to  have  fallen  practi- 
cally into  disuse.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  says 
that  he  has  hardly  ever  been  called  upon  to 
decide  a  case  under  it,  and  is  informed  that  in 
some  large  towns  mercantile  men  repudiate  it 
in  practice. 

2.  Leases. — ^The  sections  relating  to  leases 
are  §§  1,  2,  and  3.  They  require  (o)  that 
every  lease  shall  be  in  writing  signed  by  the 
parties  or  their  agents,  except  leases  not 
exceeding  the  term  of  three  years,  and  in  which 
the  rent  reserved  to  the  landlord  amounts  to  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  fnll  improved  value  of 
the  property  demised.  A  lease  which  fails  to 
comply  with  this  requirement  creates  only  a 
tenancy  at  will. 

(6)  That  every  assignment,  grant,  or  sur- 
render of  a  leasehold  interest  shall  be  in  writing 
signed  by  the  parties  or  their  agents. 

In  cases  where  the  statute  of  frauds  requires 
a  writing  for  the  creation  or  assignment  of  a 
leasehold  interest,  the  Act  8  &  9  Viot.  c.  106 
requires  a  deed.  But  a  lease  invalid  for  non- 
compliance with  these  statutes  may  yet  be  valid 
as  an  agreement  to  grant  a  lease.  Such  agree- 
ments come  under  the  provision  of  §  4  respect- 
ing agreements  for  the  sale  of  interests  in 
land. 

(3)  GreaiUms  and  Assignments  of  Trusts. — 
The  sections  relating  to  trusts  are — 

§  7  requires  that  every  creation  of  a  trust  in 
real  estate  shall  be  proved  by  some  writing 
signed  by  the  party  creating  the  trust  or  by  his 
last  wiU  in  writing. 

§  8  excepts  from  the  operation  of  the  statute 
trusts  arising  not  from  the  act  of  any  party, 
but  from  an  implication  of  law  in  case  of  certain 
transactions. 

§  9  requires  that  every  assignment  of  a  trust, 
I  not   in  real  estate   only,   shall  be   in  writing 
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signed  by  the  party  assigning,  or  by  his  last 
wiU  in  writing. 

§§  10  and  11  enact  that  real  estate  held 
upon  trust  for  any  person  shall  be  regarded  aa 
forming  part  of  that  person's  assets  both  in  his 
own  hands  and  in  those  of  his  heir. 

These  sections  continue  in  force,  but  have 
not  occasioned  much  criticism. 

4.  Wills. — The  sections  relating  to  wills  are 
no  longer  in  force.    They  provided  as  follows  : — 

§  5  required  every  will  of  real  estate  to  be 
in  writing  signed  by  the  testator  or  by  some 
other  person  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  express 
direction,  and  attested  and  subscribed  by  three 
or  four  credible  witnesses. 

§  6  provided  that  no  will  of  real  estate  should 
be  revoked  otherwise  than  by  (a)  a  subsequent 
will  or  codicil  or  some  other  writing  executed  as 
above,  or  by  (6)  burning,  tearing,  or  obliterating 
by  the  testator,  or  in  his  presence  by  his  direc- 
tion. 

§§  19,  20,  21  imposed  restrictions  on  the 
validity  of  nuncupative  wills  (wills  made  by 
word  of  mouth). 

§  22  rendered  null  and  void  the  alteration, 
by  word  of  mouth  only,  of  a,  written  will  of 
personal  property. 

§  23  made  an  exception  for  the  nuncupative 
will  of  a  soldier  on  service  or  sailor  at  sea. 

§§  24  and  25  do  not  call  for  notice  here. 

The  above  were  the  first  enactments  which 
imposed  an  obligatory  form  upon  wills.  The 
objections  to  such  a  requirement  made  in  the 
case  of  contracts  certaiuly  do  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  wills.  But  this  part  of  the  statute  of 
frauds  has  been  wholly  superseded  by  the  Wills 
Act,  1  Tiot.  c.  26,  which  requires  every  will 
other  than  that  of  a  soldier  on  service  or  a 
sailor  at  sea  to  be  in  writing  signed  by  the 
testator  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  and 
requires  for  the  revocation  of  a  will  either  a 
writing  executed  with  these  forms  or  the  destroy- 
ing of  the  will  by  the  testator  or  in  his  presence 
and  by  his  direction. 

5.  Judgments. — The  sections  relating  to  judg- 
ments— 

§§  13,  14,  15  provide  that  a  judgment  as 
against  purchasers,  lona  fide,  of  real  estate, 
liable  under  the  judgment,  shall  take  effect 
only  from  the  time  when  the  judgment  is 
signed.  Formerly  judgments  had  taken  effect 
as  against  such  purchasers  from  the  first  day  of 
the  term  wherein  they  were  entered,  or  some 
other  time  prior  to  the  one  thus  fixed.  Now 
no  judgment  affects  any  land  until  such  land 
shall  have  been  actually  delivered  in  execution 
in  pursuance  of  the  judgment,  27  &  28  Vict. 
0.  112. 

§  16  provides  that  a  writ  of  execution  against 
goods  shall  take  effect  only  from  the  time  when 
the  writ  is  delivered  to  the  sheriff  for  execution. 
Formerly  such  writs  took  effect  against  such 
purchasers  fi'om  the  first  day  of  the  term  in 


which  they  were  issued.  Now  they  do  not 
take  effect  until  the  goods  have  been  actually 
seized,  19  &  20  Vict.  o.  97. 

[For  further  information  respecting  the  statute 
of  frauds,  consult  text  of  statute  and  the  following 
authorities  : — Pollock,  Principles  of  Contract. — 
Leake,  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Contract. — "Williams  on 
Personal  Property ;  Williams  on  Real  Property, 
and  the  cases  referred  to  in  these  works.  For 
general  criticism  of  the  statute  consult  No.  14  in 
the  first  volume  of  Papers  of  the  Juridical  Society 
(by  Mr.  Leake),  and  an  article  on  "  Section  Seven- 
teen of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,"  contributed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  to  the 
Law  Qiuvrterly  Review,  January  1885.]    ip.  o.  M, 

FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCE.  These 
words  are  generally  used  with  reference  to  con- 
veyances pronounced  to  be  void  by  the  statutes 
13  Elizabeth  c.  5,  and  27  Elizabeth  o.  4.  The 
first-named  act  avoids,  as  against  creditors,  all 
conveyances  of  landed  estates  and  goods  for  the 
purpose  of  "delaying,  hindering,  or  defrauding" 
such  creditors,  unless  made  on  valuable  con- 
sideration to  any  person  not  having  any  notice 
of  such  fraud.  As  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1883, 
subjects  aU  voluntary  settlements  within  ten 
years  of  a  bankruptcy  to  the  possibility  of  being 
declared  void,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  but  this  may 
be  necessary  iu  cases  where  property  has  been 
given  away  by  an  insolvent  debtor  without 
being  settled,  or  when  the  voluntary  conveyance 
was  more  than  ten  years  old  at  the  date  of  the 
bankruptcy.  The  act  of  the  27th  year  of 
Elizabeth  is  applicable  to  real  property  only, 
and  was  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  a  vendor 
who,  previously  to  conveying  land  to  a  pur- 
chaser for  value,  had  fraudulently  conveyed  it 
to  another  person,  who  by  virtue  of  his  priority 
had  acquired  the  whole  property  ;  but  judicial 
interpretation  has  extended  its  scope,  and  until 
1893  all  voluntary  conveyances  of  land  were  void 
as  between  the  original  donee  and  a  subsequent 
purchaser  for  value.  The  Voluntary  Convey- 
ances Act  of  1893  has  repealed  this  extension  of 
the  act  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  operation  of  the 
act  will  in  future  be  confined  to  such  voluntary 
conveyances  as  are  fraudulent  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word.  B.  s. 

FRAUDULENT  PREFERENCE  (in  Bakk- 
euptot).  The  main  object  of  the  bankruptcy 
laws  is  to  secure  the  equal  distribution  of  the 
debtor's  assets  amongst  his  various  creditors. 
From  the  time  when  the  trustee's  title  accrues, 
the  debtor  is  no  longer  free  to  select  the  order 
in  which  he  will  pay  his  debts.  Under  §  43 , 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1883,  the  title  of  the 
trustee  relates  back  to  the  earliest  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy within  three  months  of  the  petition, 
and  this  provision  is  supplemented  by  §  48, 
which  enacts  that  ' '  every  conveyance  or 
transfer  of  property  or  charge  thereon  made, 
every  obligation  incurred,  every  payment  made, 
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and  every  judicial  proceeding  taken  or  suifered 
by  any  person  unable  to  pay  his  debts  as  they 
become  due  from  his  own  money,  in  favour  of 
any  creditor,  or  in  trust  for  any  creditor,  loith 
a  view  of  gimng  such  creditor  a  preference  over 
the  other  creditors"  shall,  if  the  debtor  be 
adjudged  bankrupt  on  a  petition  presented 
within  three  months  of  the  date  of  the  transac- 
tion in  question,  be  deemed  fraudulent  and 
void  as  against  the  trustee.  Under  the  act  of 
1869  the  transaction  was  protected  if  the 
creditor  acted  in  good  faith  and  without  notice 
of  any  act  of  bankruptcy.  The  present  act 
disallows  the  exception.  The  only  question 
for  consideration  is  the  motive  of  the  debtor  in 
making  the  transfer  or  payment. 

Fraudulent  preference  in  bankruptcy  must 
be  distinguished  from  fraudulent  conveyance 
under  the  statute  13  Elizabeth,  c.  5.  The  act 
of  Elizabeth  operates  whether  there  be  a  bank- 
ruptcy or  not, — it  contains  no  provision  as  to 
time,  and  its  general  scope  is  somewhat  different. 
It  strikes  at  collusive  transactions  by  which 
creditors  may  be  defeated  or  delayed,  but  does 
not  prohibit  the  honest  preference  of  one  creditor 
over  another.  M.  D.  c. 

FREE  BANKING  is  the  term  applied  in  the 
United  States  to  a  system  under  which  (1) 
banking  powers  are  granted  to  all  applicants 
under  certain  prescribed  conditions,  and  (2) 
bank-notes  issued  under  such  authority  are 
protected  by  a  deposit  of  security  held  by  the 
government  which  establishes  the  system.  The 
earlier  banks  in  the  United  States,  whether 
established  by  congress  or  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures, were  organised  under  special  charters. 
Various  expedients  were  resorted  to  for  the 
prevention  of  unsound  issues,  with  various 
degrees  of  success,  but  without  arriving  at  any 
generally  acceptable  method.  The  suspension 
of  specie  payments  in  May  1837,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary confusion  of  the  paper  currency 
which  ensued,  •  finally  brought  the  general 
discontent  to  a  climax  in  New  York,  and  the 
legislature  of  that  state,  in  June  1838,  passed 
an  act  for  the  free  organisation  of  banks  issuing 
a  secured  currency.  Under  this  act,  as  amended 
and  revised,  any  group  of  persons  proposing  to 
form  a  banking  association,  and  contributing  a 
capital  in  no  case  less  than  |25,000,  say  £5000, 
can  be  incorporated  with  full  banking  powers, 
subject  to  uniform  regulations  as  to  the  conduct 
of  their  business,  its  supervision  by  the  state, 
and  their  corporate  liabilities  and  duties.  In- 
dividual bankers  and  firms,  who  use  the  name 
"bank,"  are  also  required  to  conform  to  the 
system,  although  they  may  remain  unincor- 
porated. The  right  of  issue  is  given  to  any 
association  or  individual  coming  under  the 
system.  The  notes  are  prepared  and  registered 
by  a  public  officer,  are  delivered  to  the  issuing 
bank  only  after  the  deposit  of  security  of  a 
prescribed  kind  and  amount,  and  must  be  signed 


by  the  officers  of  the  bank  before  issue.  Banks 
organised  upon  such  a  system  are  called  free 
banks. 

Free  banking  does  not  imply,  then,  an  unre- 
stricted management  of  the  business,  or  complete 
liberty  in  the  issue  of  notes.  Such  a  system  is 
called  free  because  the  right  to  organise,  upon 
compliance  with  fixed  conditions,  is  extended 
to  all,  free  from  any  requirement  of  special 
legislation.  It  is  not  essential  that  there  should 
be  any  engagement  by  the  state  to  make  the 
notes  good,  if  the  security,  of  which  the  state 
is  trustee,  proves  insufficient.  Neither  does 
the  deposit  of  security  for  the  ultimate  payment 
of  the  notes  answer  the  question  as  to  proper 
provision  for  daily  redemption.  As  the  pro- 
vision for  secured  notes  gave  promise  of  insuring 
the  ultimate  solvency  of  bank  notes,  it  settled  the 
one  banking  question  as  to  which  the  public 
were  most  sensitive,  and  enabled  the  legislature 
to  renounce  the  task  of  deciding  upon  applica- 
tions for  special  charters.  The  system  adopted 
by  New  York  was  copied  by  many  other  states 
before  the  civil  war,  but  in  some  eases  with 
relaxations  which  impaired  its  safety.  In  1861 
the  New  York  free  banks,  having  on  deposit 
stocks  of  the  United  States  and  other  solid 
securities,  met  the  strain  of  war  with  success. 
In  several  states,  where  the  law  was  less  rigid, 
many  free  banks  went  down,  and  their  notes, 
secured  in  some  cases  chiefly  by  bonds  of  seceded 
states  and  others  in  low  credit,  caused  heavy 
losses  to  the  holders.  Two  years  later  congress 
adopted  the  free  banking  system  on  a  great  scale, 
by  a  law  providing  for  national  banks,  to  be 
organised  on  appKcation  under  a  general  act, 
and  to  issue  notes  with  United  States  bonds  as 
the  only  admissible  security.  In  1865  congress 
laid  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  all  bank  notes 
other  than  national,  thus  excluding  from  the 
field  all  issues  authorised  by  the  states.  Several 
of  the  states,  however,  still  retain  their  laws 
as  to  circulation,  although  these  have  been 
entirely  dormant  since  1866.  Free  banting 
under  the  national  system  was  for  some  years 
seriously  limited,  by  the  provision  that  the 
aggregate  of  notes  issued  by  all  the  national 
banks  should  not  exceed  |300,000,000,  after- 
wards $354,000,000  (say  £60,000,000,  and 
£70,800,000)  although  the  organisation  of 
banks  was  still  free  to  all.  The  act  of  1875,  for 
resuming  specie  payments,  removed  the  limit 
of  aggregate  circulation,  and  thus  completely 
established  free  banking  under  the  national 
government.  The  rapid  rise  in  price  of  United 
States  bonds,  and  the  low  return  yielded  by  an 
investment  in  them,  have  since  put  a  new  check 
upon  the  system  ;  and  if  the  use  of  bank-notes 
is  to  continue,  the  alternative  may  soon  be 
presented,  of  either  finding  for  deposit  by 
national  banks  some  other  security  than  United 
States  bonds,  or  removing  the  prohibitory  tax 
upon  issues  authorised  by  the  states.     In  the 
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latter  case  free  banking  would  be  likely  to  be 
adopted  by  the  states  more  widely  than  before, 
and  witb  provisions  exhibiting  great  variety  of 
detail,  unless  some  arrangement  should  be 
devised  for  the  regulation  of  local  issues  by 
national  authority  upon  a  common  plan. 

[Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currmcy  (United 
States),  1876. — Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts, 
18S0.— Revised  Statutes  of  JSTew  Tork,  1889.— C. 
F.  Dunbar,  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History  of 
Banking;  and,  Laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  Currency,  Finance,  and  Banking  from  1789  to 
1891. — Andrews,  Institutes  of  Economics,  1889, 
pt.  iii.]  o.F.  D. 

FREE  BENCH.  A  widow's  dower  out  of 
lands  held  by  customary  tenure  for  customary 
estates  of  inheritance.  It  is  generally  one- 
third  for  life,  but  varies  from  a  portion  of  the 
profits  to  the  whole  inheritance.  The  right  to 
free  bench  does  not  arise  unto  the  death  of  the 
husband,  and  therefore  it  only  affects  land  of 
which  he  was  donor  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(Challis,  on  Real  Property,  London,  1885). 

J.  E.  0.  M. 

FREE  COINAGE.  In  its  fullest  sense  a  right 
enjoyed  by  all  persons  to  bring  gold  or  silver 
bullion,  or  both,  to  a  mint  and  to  receive  it 
back  in  the  form  of  coin,  no  deduction  being 
made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  manufacture, 
alloy  metal,  etc.  The  conversion  at  a  mint  of 
bullion  belonging  to  a  private  holder  into  coin 
at  a  fixed  charge,  as  till  lately  in  Austria,  may 
however  be  considered  free  when  compared  with 
such  a  system  as  that  in  force  in  this  country 
in  regard  to  the  silver  currency.  For  in  this 
latter  case  the  government  purchases  bullion 
at  the  market  price,  always  issuing  it  at  a 
circulating  value  of  5s.  6d.  per  troy  ounce  of 
standard  metal. 

In  this  country  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  any  person  was  permitted 
to  bring  bullion,  both  gold  and  silver,  to  the 
mint  and  receive  it  back  in  the  form  of  coin, 
less  a  certain  deduction  which  was  paid  to  the 
king  as  a  Sbignokagb  {q.v.),  or  was  employed  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  mint,  see  Bbassagb. 
In  1666  perfect  freedom  of  coinage  for  both 
metals  was  established.  An  "  Act  for  encourag- 
ing of  Coynage"  (18  Chas.  II.  c.  v.)  was 
passed  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  "Whatso- 
ever person  or  persons.  Native  or  Foreigner, 
Alien  or  Stranger,  shall  from  and  after  the 
twentieth  day  of  December,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  sixty  and  six,  bring  any  Foreign 
Coyn,  Plate  or  Bullion  of  Gold  or  Silver,  in 
Mass,  Molten  or  Allayed,  or  any  sort  of  Manu- 
facture of  Gold  or  Silver  into  His  Majesties 
Mint  or  Mints  within  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
to  be  there  melted  down  and  Coyned  into  the 
current  Coyns  of  this  Kingdom,  shall  have  the 
same  there  Assayed,  Melted  down  and  Coyned 
with  all  convenient  speed,  without  any  defal- 
cation, diminution,  or  charge  for  the  Assaying 


Coynage  or  waste  in  Coynage. ' '  This  important 
change  was  proposed  in  consequence  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  currency  owing  to  the  common 
practice  of  melting  and  exporting  coins,  and 
the  act  was  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
seven  years  only.  It  was,  however,  renewed 
at  seven-year  intervals  without  intermission 
until  1768,  and  then  made  perpetual.  The 
continuing  acts  make  frequent  reference  to  the 
desirability  of  renewing  the  grant  to  the  king 
of  rates,  duties,  and  impositions  "  upon  the  im- 
portation of  "Wines,  Vinegar,  Cyder,  Beer, 
Brandy,  and  Strong  Waters,"  which  were  set 
aside  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mints,  lest 
"this  Kingdom  be  deprived  for  the  future  of 
so  great  a  good  as  it  hath  for  so  many  years 
last  past  enjoyed."  It  is  clear,  from  the  cur- 
rency literature  of  the  period,  especially  that 
published  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  that  this  latter  opinion  was  far  from 
being  universally  held.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
for  example,  writes  in  1691,  in  reference  to  the 
melting  of  newly -coined  money  by  private 
persons,  "Thus  the  Nation  hath  been  abused 
and  made  to  pay  for  the  twisttug  of  Straw  for 
Asses  to  eat,"  and  the  imposition  of  a  charge 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  mint 
has  been  advocated  by  Adam  Smith,  J.  S. 
Mill,  Ricaedo,  and  many  other  economists 
of  note. 

The  free  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  in 
1798,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  buUion, 
and  finally  abolished  in  1816,  when  our  present 
currency  was  introduced,  although  the  right 
was  then  reserved  to  the  king  to  authorise  the 
receipt  of  silver  for  coinage  at  the  mint,  subject 
to  a  deduction  on  account  of  seignorage  of  4s. 
from  every  pound  weight  of  sixty-six  shillings. 
This  right  has,  however,  never  been  exercised. 

When  in  1 8  6  9  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Mr.  Lowe,  afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke,  proposed 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  coinage  by  deducting 
one  grain  of  gold  from  the  weight  of  each 
sovereign  issued,  the  subject  of  free  coinage 
was  exhaustively  discussed  in  parliament  and 
the  press,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that, 
whereas  two  centuries  previously  free  coinage 
had  been  adopted  "for  the  encouragement  of 
the  bringing  of  Gold  and  Silver  into  the 
Realm,"  the  main  argument  urged  against 
Mr.  Lowe's  proposal  was  that  it  would  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  British  commerce  by  in- 
terfering with  the  free  use  of  the  sovereign  in 
commercial  transactions  abroad. 

In  no  other  country  is  the  coinage  of  gold 
as  absolutely  free  as  it  is  in  England,  but  in 
the  United  States  all  charges  have  been  abolished 
since  1875,  except  that  for  the  alloying  metal. 
In  France,  and  the  other  States  forming  the 
"Latin"  Union,  the  charge  imposed  amounts 
to  6-70  fr.  per  kUog.  of  gold  of  standard  900 
(value  3,100  fr.)  or  0-216  per  cent;  in  Germany 
it  is  0-215  per  cent,  or  nearly  the  same  ;  and 
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the  Japanese  mint  imposes  a  cfiarge  of  0'7  per 
cent. 

Free  coinage  of  silyer,  even  in  the  more 
restricted  sense,  has  now  been  generally 
abolished.  Up  to  June,  1893,  silver  was 
coined  for  private  persons  at  the  Indian  mint.'! 
at  a  charge  of  2"1  per  cent,  but  this  liberty 
was  then  withdrawn.  No  European  State 
undertakes  the  coinage  of  silver  except  on 
government  account,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  in  the  United  States,  where  the  law 
requiring  the  purchase  by  the  government  of  a 
definite  quantity  of  the  metal  has  now  been 
repealed.  In  Mexico  the  export  of  uncoined 
silver  bullion  is  prohibited  ;  all  silver  intended 
for  export  must,  therefore,  pass  through  one  of 
the  mints,  where  a  coinage  charge  amounting 
to  4 '41  per  cent,  is  imposed.  Most  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  states  impose  a 
charge  for  the  coinage  of  silver,  which  amounts, 
in  Peru,  to  as  much  as  9 '86  per  cent. 

[Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Coinage,  1868,  p.  320. — The  Times  and  other 
newspapers,  Aug.  to  Oct.  1869. — S.  Dana  Horton, 
The  Sillier  Pound,  1887. — Lord  Liverpool's  Letter 
to  the  King  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  1805. — The 
Gold  Coinage  Coniroversy,  1869  (privately  printed 
by  the  Bank  of  England).  — "  Seigneurage  and  Mint 
Charges,"  by  J.  B.  Martin,  Journ.  Inst.  Bankers, 
vol.  V.  (1884),  p.  171.]  ii.  E. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  bound  by  law  to 
purchase  at  the  rate  of  £3  :  1 7  :  9  an  ounce  any 
gold  hiillinTi  of  the  legal  standard  brought  to  it 
by  the  pubHe  for  sale.  Private  persons  may 
likewise  bring  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  receive 
back  the  full  amount  (at  £3 :  17 :  lOj  an  ounce) 
converted  into  coin,  free  of  any  charge  for  loss 
or  manufacture  ;  but  as  there  may  be  consider- 
able delay,  the  public  prefer  to  sell  their  bullion 
to  the  bank  and  receive  their  value  at  once  (see 
article  on  Mint,  Ency.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  485).  The  payment  to  the  bank  thus  does 
not  represent  any  charge  on  the  coinage,  but 
only  remuneration  for  trouble  and  loss  of  time. 

FEEEDOM  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Though  there  was  not  an  absolutely  fixed  line 
in  the  middle  ages  between  those  who  were 
possessed  of  freedom,  and  those  who  were  not, 
yet  the  division  between  these  two  classes  was 
for  many  purposes  very  distinctly  marked. 
The  following  article  on  the  Fkeedom  of  the 
City  of  London  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  obtaining 
freedom  in  a  city.  For  other  branches  of  the 
subject  see  articles  on  Enfkanohisement, 
Freemah",  Fkee  Towns,  Sekf,  Sekfdom, 
Seevitudb,  and  Villein. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 
The  right  to  share  in  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  citizenship  in  London  seems  in  the  earliest 
times  to  have  been  extended  to  all  holders  of 
tenements,  who  were  in  Soot  and  Lot  {q.v.), 
and  who  were  therefore  called  upon  to  contribute 


to  common  civic  burdens  and  to  fill  leet  ofiices. 
Even  to-day  ' '  inhabitancy  as  a  householder  is 
still  termed  the  common  law  qualification  of 
burghers,  and  the  scot  and  lot  householder, 
when  admitted  a  freeman,  remains  the  only 
true  and  efficient  citizen  for  all  civic  purposes  " 
(Norton,  Commentaries,  pp.  100,  101),  although 
others  have  in  later  times  been  admitted  with 
certain  qualifications  to  the  enjoyment  of  some  of 
hisrights.  After  the  gi-ant  of  a  corporation,  temp. 
Richard  I.  (1189-1199),  enrolmenl  into  the  civic 
freedom  was  required  of  all  freemen.  Norton 
suggests  that  this  step  was  taken  "very  soon 
after,  if  not  immediately  upon,  the  foundation 
of  the  corporation  itself, "  and  that  enrolment 
took  place  in  the  hustings  court,  urging  that 
such  admissions  are  referred  to  as  common  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1307)  and  Edward 
II.  (1307-1327).  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  practice  of  enrolment  can  be  definitely 
traced  to  the  year  1275,  when  it  was  provided 
that  the  names  of  apprentices  and  of  all  who 
wished  to  buy  the  freedom  should  be  inscribed 
"in  papirio  camere  gildaulee"  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cott.  MSS.,  Otho,  B  iii.  transcribedin  Add.  MSS., 
5444,  f.  90 ;  Brandon,  Inquiry  into  the  Free- 
dom of  the  City  of  London,  p.  15).  In  that 
same  year  the  methods  of  acquiring  the  freedom 
would  seem  to  correspond  to  those  in  vogue  to- 
day. It  is  stated  in  the  MS.  above  quoted 
that  there  are  three  ways,  (1)  by  bfrth  ;  (2)  by 
apprenticeship,  and  that  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  seven  years — an  interesting  and  possibly 
the  earliest  notice  of  this  custom  of  London  ; 
(3)  by  taking  it  up  "  before  the  mayor  and 
other  aldermen  in  the  chamber  of  the  city." 
In  Edward  11. 's  reign  a  mercantile  qualification 
becomes  an  important  feature.  By  a  charter 
of  12  Edw.  II.  inhabitants  and  others,  beiog  of 
any  certain  mystery  or  trade,  might  be  admitted 
into  the  freedom  only  "by  surety  of  six  honest 
and  sufficient  men  of  the  mystery  or  trade 
that  he  shall  be  of,  who  is  so  to  be  admitted," 
and  that  in  the  hustings  courts.  If,  however, 
they  were  strangers  and  not  of  some  certain 
mystery,  they  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
freedom  without  the  assent  of  the  commonalty ; 
"saving  always,  that  concerning  apprentices 
the  ancient  manner  and  form  of  the  said  city 
be  observed  "  (Cp.  Birch,  Hist.  Charters,  p.  47). 
Somewhat  later  it  was  ordained  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  into  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  unless  the  wardens  of  a  company  gave 
their  consent  and  certified  that  he  was  a 
member  of  their  body  (Brandon,  p.  19,  quoting 
Liher  Dwnfhorne,  f.  101  b).  This  restriction 
remained  in  force  untO.  by  a  resolution  of 
common  council,  17thMarchl835,  it  was  decided 
to  confer  freedom  on  certain  terms  through  the 
city  chamberlain  irrespective  of  the  great 
trading  companies  (Minutes  of  Common  Council, 
17th  March  1835). 

(1)   The   most   ordinary   form   of  acqmring 
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freedom  was  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
freeman,  free  both  of  a  company  and  of  the 
city,  until  an  act  of  common  council  (9  th  March 
1836)  sanctioned  the  binding  of  apprentices  to 
freemen  of  the  City  who  had  not  taken  up  the 
freedom  of  any  company  (Minutes).  The  term 
of  service  in  London  was  for  seven  years  until 
1889,  when  it  was  reduced  to  four  years  (Act  of 
Common  Council,  14th  March  1889).  WhUe, 
however,  apprenticeship  for  a  varying  term  of 
years  (until  6  Eliz.  v.  4,  fixed  the  minimum  at 
seven) — came  in  most  English  towns  to  be  the 
one  method  by  which  citizenship  was  acquired, 
in  London,  although  very  usual,  it  never  became 
the  sole  qualification. 

(2)  Freedom  by  patrimony  has,  as  shown 
above,  conferred  civic  freedom  from  early  times  ; 
all  children  male  and  female  of  a  freeman  bom 
after  his  admission  can  claim  their  freedom  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

(3)  Freedom  by  redemption  or  purchase. 
This  is  possible  (a)  where  the  apprenticeship 
indentures  have,  for  some  good  reason,  been 
only  imperfectly  executed  ;  (b)  where  persons, 
not  aliens,  are  admitted  by  grace  and  favour  ; 
(c)  where  the  presentment  is  by  the  chamberlain, 
or  some  person  entitled  by  grant  to  confer 
freedom  (Reports,  1837,  xxv.  p.  61).  The 
commission  on  municipal  corporations  issued  a 
report  in  1835  which  excluded  London,  a  subject 
which  was  dealt  with  in  a  special  report  issued 
in  183  /.  In  this  the  important  resolution  and 
the  af  c  of  common  council  (17th  March  1835  ; 
9th  Jiarch  1836)  are  left  out  of  account,  and 
an  a  Iditional  case  of  freedom  by  redemption  is 
quoced  as  possible,  though  not  very  common  ; 
(rf)  this  was  where  an  individual,  entitled  to 
ar' mission  through  one  company,  desired  to  be 
p  Imitted   through  another.     The  majority  of 

,ases  by  redemption  are  simple  purchases,  the 
buyers  being  presented  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
and  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  certain  fees 
(Pulling,  Customs,  p.  64),  though  the  consent 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  is  required  in 
the  case  of  aliens.  And  to-day,  practically 
any  one  can  buy  the  freedom,  although  such  a 
purchase  does  not  confer  all  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  {City  of  London  Directory,  1893). 

Females  may  obtain  the  freedom  by  patri- 
mony or  by  apprenticeship,  taking  an  oath, 
similar  to  that  of  a  freeman,  as  a  "free  sister." 
As  such  they  may  take  male  apprentices  and 
enjoy  various  privileges,  though  these  are 
suspended  by  marriage.  Widows  of  freemen 
are  deemed /«e  iy  courtesy  during  the  period  of 
widowhood  (Reports,  1837,  xxv.  61,  63). 

The  fines  payable  on  admission  seem  to  have 
been  very  arbitrary,  and  to  have  varied  con- 
siderably at  different  times,  the  exact  sum 
being  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  aldermen 
and  chamberlain  (Brandon,  p.  20). 

From  early  times  exceptional  privileges  have 
been  granted  by  the  crown  to  the  citizens  of 


London  in  a  series  of  charters,  while  ancient 
customs  have  been  confirmed  or  amended  by 
city  ordinances  (Charter,  15  Edw.  III. ;  Korton, 
p.  364)  ;  in  case  of  necessity  these  are  recorded 
"by  the  mouth  of  the  recorder"  before  the 
king's  justices  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury  (Charter,  2  Edw.  IV.  ;  Birch,  p.  76).  For 
a  detailed  account  of  the  privileges,  careful 
examination  of  many  documents  is  essential, 
and  it  may  be  sufEcient  to  indicate  such  as  are 
noticed  by  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject, 
and  which  have  dealt  with  the  trade  and  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  The  right  to  engage  in  retail 
trade  could  be  enjoyed  by  aU  freemen  whether 
resident  or  not,  and  by  them  alone,  until  an 
act  of  common  council  in  1856  admitted  all, 
whether  free  of  the  city  or  not,  to  retail  trade. 
On  the  question  of  wholesale  trade  there  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion.  It  would 
seem  that  though  strangers,  i.e.  non-freemen, 
might  engage  in  wholesale  trade,  they  might 
deal  only  with  freemen  and  not  with  other 
strangers ;  the  commissioners  of  1837  stated 
however  that,  though  not  enforced,  wholesale 
trading  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  limited  to 
freemen.  Freemen  have  always  been  held 
exempt  from  all  toUs  and  customs  held  by  the 
crown  throughout  the  country  when  Henry  I.'s 
charter  was  granted,  non-resident  freemen  being 
merely  free  from  city  tolls  and  port  dues. 
They  were  free  from  impressment  as  soldiers 
or  sailors  (Charter,  15  Edw.  II.),  nor  could 
they  be  forced  to  plead  without  the  city.  The 
right  to  share  in  the  government  of  the  city, 
directly  or  indirectly,  has  also  from  early  times 
been  restricted  to  freemen ;  they  alone  can 
enjoy  appointments  in  the  gift  of  the  common 
council,  though  this  rule  is  suspended  in  the 
case  of  barristers  (Reports,  1837,  xxv.  38) ;  and 
the  highest  civic  officials,  e.g.  lord  mayor, 
sheriffs,  etc.,  even  to-day  must  be  liverymen 
of  some  company.  For  oentuiies  the  freemen 
paying  scot  and  bearing  lot  elected  the  members 
of  the  common  council,  the  aldermen,  and  ward 
officers,  untU,  indeed,  by  30  Yict.  o.  1,  the  right 
was  extended  to  occupiers  and  lodgers  who 
were  not  freemen  of  the  corporation  (Norton, 
pp.  244,  251).  By  a  civic  ordinance  of  49  Edw. 
III.,  the  trading  companies  were  empowered  to 
nominate  a  certain  number  of  freemen  to  vote 
in  the  elections  of  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  corpora- 
tion officials,  and  parliamentary  representatives, 
and  from  these  the  mayor  selected  the  voters 
(Norton,  p.  245).  But  by  ordinance  of  15 
Edw.  IV.  the  nomination  was  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  companies,  the  members  of 
which,  then  and  for  long  afterwards,  were  aU 
traders  and  therefore  almost  necessarily  house- 
holders. They  were  directed  to  send  some  of 
their  more  important  members  to  take  part  in 
elections,  attired  in  a  distinctive  dress  or  livery. 
And  from  this  dates  the  appearance  of  the  livery 
men  as  a  superior  class  within  the  companies, 
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to  whom  was  entrusted  the  elective  francMse  in 
the  common  hall ;  this  they  exercised  until 
11  Geo.  II.  c.  18  extended  it  to  liverymen, 
free  of  the  city,  but  not  necessarily  residents 
(Norton,  107).  And  this  remains  to-day  the 
qualification  of  electors  to  corporate  offices  in 
common  hall (i&.  251);  the  number  of  liverymen 
thus  quaMed  was  7603  in  1893  {City  of  London 
Directory,  198).  The  various  reform  hills  of 
this  century  have  extended  the  parliamentary 
franchise  to  others  than  freemen,  although  a 
liveryman  and  freeman  of  London  by  birth  or 
servitude,  and  residing  within  twenty-five  miles, 
can  stOI  claim  a  vote. 

The  right  to  benefit  by  certain  charities,  and 
of  appointment  to  certain  civic  offices,  and  to 
the  election  of  certain  municipal  and  parUa- 
mentary  representatives,  are  perhaps  the  most 
obvious  and  the  most  important  of  those  which 
may  be  enjoyed  by  freemen  and  liverymen  to- 
day, although  the  ancient  "custom"  still  holds 
good  where  it  has  not  been  expressly  given  up. 

[Norton,  G.,Comme?itories,c«<;.,o«i(»uiom(1869). 
— Pulling,  A.,  Laws,  Customs,  etc.,  of  London 
(1854). — Brandon,  W.,  Enquiry  into  the  Freedom 
of  City  of  London  (1850). — Extracts  [Brit.  Mus., 
6425,  CO.  19). — ^Austin,  B.,  Law  Relating  to  Ap- 
prentices (1890). — Birch,  W.  de  Gray,  Historical 
Documents  and  Charters,  etc.,  of  London  (1887). — 
Bohun,  W.,  PrivUegia  Londini  (1702). — Welch, 
C,  Leaves  from  History  of  Gilds,  etc.,  in  Newbery 
Rouse  Magazine  (1892,  1893). — Merewether,  H. 
A.,  and  Stephens,  A.  J.,  History  of  Boroughs  and 
MunicipaZ  Corporations. — Second  Report  of  Com- 
misstoners  appointed  to  enguire  into  Municipal 
Corporations  in  En,gland  and  Wales  (1837,  xxv.). 
Also  Reports,  1854,  vi. — Acts  and  Minutes  of 
Cowrt  of  Common  Council. — Liber  Alius. — City  of 
London  Directory  (1893).]  e.  a.  m. 

FEEE  ENTERPEISE.     See  Laissez-Faike. 

FKEEHOLD,  Histomoai.  The  term  "free- 
hold "  we  owe  to  the  mediaeval  law  of  real 
property.  It  is  used  to  describe  such  tenures 
as  were  considered  worthy  of  a  freeman. 
According  to  the  theory  of  feudalism  the  politi- 
cal and  civil  rights  of  the  individual  depended 
on  his  relation  to  the  land.  In  a  feudal  society 
developed  according  to  strict  logic  the  free- 
holder alone  would  have  been  a  freeman,  and 
only  the  freeman  would  have  been  a  freeholder. 
But  in  no  European  country,  least  of  all  in 
England,  was  the  feudal  principle  worked  out 
to  all  its  logical  consequences.  Only  the  free- 
man could  be  a  freeholder.  But  even  in  the 
feudal  period  freemen  frequently  held  land  by 
tenures  other  than  freehold,  by  tenures  techni- 
cally regarded  as  base  or  servile. 

The  term  "freehold"  appears  to  have  come 
into  use  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  "Sometime 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  apparently  not 
so  early  as  Domesday,  the  expression  liberuin 
tenementmn  was  introduced  to  designate  land 
held  by  a  freeman  by  a  free  tenure  "  (Kenehn 


Digby,  History  of  the  Law  of  Meal  Property, 
p.  49).  But  the  tiling  had  been  developed  long 
before  the  name  had  been  found  for  it. 

Some  characteristics  are  common  to  all  free- 
hold tenures.  (1)  The  indefinite  duration  of 
the  freeholder's  interest  in  his  land.  An  estate 
to  a  man  for  his  life  (a  life  estate),  an  estate  to 
a  man  and  his  descendants  (estate  tail),  an 
estate  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  (fee  simple  estate) 
are  aU  freehold  estates.  They  are  likely  to 
differ  much  in  point  of  duration.  But  they 
are  all  aHke  in  this  that  the  moment  of  deter- 
mination is  uncertain.  A  lease  of  land  for  999 
years  does  not  give  a  freehold  estate  to  the 
lessee.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  consideration 
would  have  led  any  free  man  to  prefer  an  estate 
for  life  to  an  estate  for  999  years.  But  when 
the  theory  of  freehold  tenures  grew  up,  long 
leases  were  unknown  and  leases  of  whatever 
duration  were  uncommon.  (2)  The  obligation 
of  fealty.  The  freehold  tenant  did  homage  to 
the  lord  for  his  land  and  took  an  oath  of  fealty. 
(3)  The  liability  to  forfeiture  and  escheat, 
ijpon  the  tenant's  failure  to  perform  any  of  the 
conditions  on  which  he  received  his  land,  he 
incurred  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  and  his  land 
might  be  resumed  by  the  lord.  Upon  the 
failure  of  the  tenant's  line  either  for  want  of 
heirs  or  through  corruption  of  blood  consequent 
upon  his  conviction  for  felony  the  land  reverted 
to  the  lord  in  virtue  of  his  right  of  escheat 
(see  Fobfeituee).  (4)  Suit  of  court.  The 
tenant  was  bound  to  appear  as  an  assessor  in 
the  lord's  feudal  court  of  justice,  and  for  some 
purposes  to  submit  himself  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  court. 

In  general  the  services  which  the  various 
classes  of  freehold  tenants  had  to  render  to  then- 
lords  were  only  such  as  appeared  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  a  free  man.  But  they 
differed  so  much  in  character  that  they  must 
be  considered  separately  with  reference  to  each 
,  species  of  freehold  tenure. 

I.  Tenure  by  chivafry  or  by  knight  service. 
On  this  tenure  land  was  held  by  the  mOitary 
tenants  of  the  crown  and  also  by  the  military 
tenants  of  earls  and  barons.  Its  distinguishing 
characteristic  was  the  obligation  to  render 
military  service,  if  called  upon,  for  forty  days 
in  each  year,  with  a  number  of  fully-armed 
horsemen  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  estate. 
From  the  time  of  Henry  II.  onwards  this  obliga- 
tion was  frequently  commuted  for  a  money  pay- 
ment known  as  scutage  (shield-money).  But 
this  tenure  involved  other  burthensome  obliga- 
tions.    The  principal  were  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  liability  to  aids  or  payments  made 
to  the  lord  upon  certain  important  occasions, 
the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  the  marriage 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  or  the  ransoming  of  his 
person  from  captivity.  (b)  The  liability  to 
reliefs  or  payments  made  to  the  lord  by  the 
heirs  of  deceased   tenants   upon   coming   into 
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their  estates,  (o)  Wardship  or  the  right  of 
the  lord  to  administer  the  estate  during  the 
minority  of  his  tenant  without  having  to 
render  any  account  when  the  tenant  came  of 
age.  (d)  Marriage,  or  the  right  of  the  lord  to 
choose  a  husband  for  a  female  tenant  who  was 
his  ward,  and  to  receive  a  payment  from  the 
favoured  suitor.  Those  burthens  were  regulated 
by  Magna  Charta  in  the  year  1215.  But  they 
remained  so  onerous  that  under  James  I.  it  was 
proposed  to  commute  them  for  a  permanent 
revenue  to  be  settled  on  the  crown.  Under 
Charles  II.  they  were  so  commuted  by  the  act 
for  the  abolition  of  military  tenures  (12  Car. 
ii.  0.  24). 

II.  Tenure  by  grand  sergeantry.  On  this 
tenure  land  was  held  direct  from  the  crown 
for  service  rendered  in  person  to  the  king,  such 
as  carrying  the  royal  banner  when  he  went  to 
war.  This  tenure  stUl  exists,  but  is  extremely 
rare  and  of  no  consequence  save  as  a  legal 
curiosity. 

III. '  Tenure  by  free  or  common  socage.  The 
etymology  of  the  term  "socage"  is  doubtful. 
It  has  been  derived  from  ah  English  word  "  soc," 
a  privilege,  as  in  the  phrase  "  sac  and  soc,"  and 
from  a  French  word  "  soc,"  meaning  a  plough- 
share. "Sochemanni"  form  one  class  of  the 
population  as  enumerated  in  Domesday  Book, 
and  are  probably  the  representatives  of  the  class 
of  free  landed  proprietors  other  than  thegns  or 
churchmen  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Persons  holding  land  by  socage  tenure  were  free 
from  some  of  the  most  oppressive  burthens 
incidental  to  military  tenure.  They  owed  no 
military  service  for  their  laud  although  they 
were  liable,  as  were  all  freemen,  to  serve  in.  the 
national  militia  when  necessary.  They  were 
accordingly  exempt  from  scutage,  the  money 
payment  iu  lieu  of  military  service.  They  were 
exempt  from  the  annoyances  incidental  to  ward- 
ship and  marriage.  For  the  lawful  guardian 
of  a  minor  holding  land  by  this  tenure  was  not 
his  lord,  but  the  nearest  of  kin  not  capable  of 
inheriting  the  land.  And  such  a  guardian  was 
not  allowed  to  make  any  profit  by  the  marriage 
of  his  ward.  The  tenant  in  socage  was  obliged 
to  make  certain  money  payments,  aids,  reliefs, 
rent,  etc.,  or  to  render  his  lord  certain  agri- 
cultural services  strictly  defined  beforehand. 
On  account  of  the  advantageous  character  of 
socage  tenure  it  was  provided  by  the  act  12 
Car.  ii.  o.  24,  that  all  land  formerly  held  on 
military  tenure  should  thenceforwards  be  held 
on  socage  tenure.  Thus  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  of  England  is  now  held  in  socage. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  burthens  of  socage 
tenure  have  become  almost  nominal.  For  by 
the  statute  Quia  Bmptores  of  1290  (18  Ed.  I. 
c.  1)  sub-infeudation  was  forbidden.  Thence- 
forwards any  person  taking  a  transfer  of  freehold 
lands  stepped  into  the  place  of  his  predecessor 
and  became   liable  only  to   those  obligations 


to  which  his  predecessor  had  been  Uablf 
Thus  the  freeholder  of  to-day  has  to  make  onl 
such  feudal  payments  for  his  land  as  had  bee: 
settled  before  the  year  1290  and  these  have  be 
come  nominal  in  consequence  of  the  faU  in  th 
value  of  money  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land 
As  society  became  more  settled  the  lord  lost  hi 
motive  for  exacting  the  oath  of  fealty,  whicl 
has  long  since  become  obsolete.  The  feuda 
courts  having  dwindled  to  mere  forms,  th 
obligation  to  suit  and  service  now  mean 
nothing.  Corruption  of  blood  and  escheat  o 
lands  upon  the  tenant's  conviction  for  felon; 
are  no  longer  enforced  by  law.  The  enlargec 
power  of  testamentary  disposition  has  madi 
escheat  for  lack  of  heirs  to  the  tenant  a  veri 
rare  occurrence.  Finally,  the  rights  of  the  lore 
having  lost  all  their  value  have  in  many  casa 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  utter  desuetude.  Th( 
record  of  them  has  frequently  perished.  Thui 
many  freeholders  cannot  be  shown  to  have  anj 
lord  under  the  crown,  and  the  freeholder  hai 
come  to  regard  himself,  and  is  regarded  by  others, 
as  full  proprietor  of  his  land. 

Socage  tenure,  being  a  product  of  customarj 
law,  has  sometimes  assumed  peculiar  forms.  Ir 
one  form,  known  as  petty  sergeantry,  tht 
tenant  held  his  land  of  the  king  on  conditioi 
of  rendering  him  every  year  some  object  of  ust 
in  war,  such  as  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs.  Othei 
forms,  known  as  burgage  tenure  and  gavelkind 
tenure,  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  rules  ol 
succession,  when  the  tenant  dies  intestate  (see 
Descent  of  Pkopeety). 

It  remains  to  mention  a  free  tenure  of  land 
so  distinct  from  those  which  have  been  men. 
tioned  as  hardly  to  admit  of  being  classed  with 
them.  This  is  Fkankaimoign  or  free  alms 
(Lat.  libera  eleemosyna).  On  this  tenure  land 
was  and  is  held  by  ecclesiastical  corporations. 
The  service  rendered  for  land  thus  held  was 
spiritual,  consisting  simply  in  prayer  and  per- 
formance of  the  rites  of  religion.  The  holders 
paid  no  rent  in  money  or  in  kind.  They  were 
not  subject  to  aids  or  reliefs.  They  were  not 
subject  (being  corporations  and  therefore 
immortal)  to  escheat  or  forfeiture.  They  were 
not  capable  of  mOitary  service.  Thus  theii 
tenure  approached  more  nearly  than  any  othei 
tenure  recognised  by  English  law  to  a  full 
ownership. 

[For  further  information  see  Freehold  (Legal] 
and  the  articles  therein  referred  to. 

Goodeve,  The  Law  of  Real  Property. — Williams, 
The  Law  of  Real  Property. — Kenelm  Digty, 
History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. — Pollock, 
Land  Laws. — Hallam,  Bistory  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
— Stubbs,  Constitutional  Eistory  of  England^ 

¥.  0.  M. 

FREEHOLD,  Legal.  A  freehold  tenure  o; 
land  meant  formerly  a  tenure  which  obligee 
the  tenant  only  to  such  services  as  wen 
worthy  of  a  freeman  (see  Freehold,  HistoeI 
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CAi).  In  course  of  time  these  services  have 
either  whoUy  disappeared  or  have  become  in- 
significant. A  quit-rent  of  nominal  amount  is 
still  payable  in  some  cases  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  when  an  heir  succeeds  to  the  free- 
hold he  has  to  pay  a  relief  amounting  to  one 
year's  value  of  this  quit-rent.  Where  a  manor 
is  still  existent  the  freeholder  is  still  bound  to 
attend  the  court  baron  held  by  the  lord.  But 
the  court  baron  is  practically  never  held.  An 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  lord,  where  there  is  a  lord, 
is  still  due  in  theory  but  in  practice  is  never 
exacted.  In  short  the  freeholder  has  practi- 
cally the  fall  enjoyment  of  his  land  unencum- 
bered by  any  real  duties  towards  a  lord.  He 
therefore  approaches  much  more  nearly  than  a 
leaseholder  or  a  copyholder  to  the  character  of 
an  absolute  owner. 

But  the  interest  of  a  freeholder  in  his  land 
differs  in  extent  accordingly ;  as  it  is  (1)  an 
estate  for  life  ;  (2)  an  estate  in  tail ;  (3)  an  estate 
in  fee  simple.  (For  the  nature  and  peculiarities 
of  these  different  estates,  see  Estate.)  If 
a  man  have  an  estate  in  tail  or  in  fee  simple, 
he  has  an  interest  in  the  land  which  extends 
beyond  his  own  life.  This  interest  descends  to 
his  heirs  according  to  the  peculiar  rules  govern- 
ing the  devolution  of  real  estate  (see  Descent 
OF  Peopektt).  In  many  cases  a  family 
settlement  (see  Estate)  provides  for  the 
creation  of  fife  estates  or  estates  tail  in  re- 
mainder, which  come  into  possession  as  the 
preceding  life  estate  or  estate  tail  expires.  But 
the  power  of  thus  controlling  the  devolution  of 
the  land  is  restricted  by  law  (see  PEKPETtniiEs). 

Owing  to  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of 
copyhold  land  (see  Copyhold),  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  land  of  England  is  held  as 
freehold,  and  at  no  distant  date  the  whole  will 
be  so  held  (see  also  Leasehold).        f.  c.  m. 

FREE  LIST  is  a  term  arising  out  of  the  pre- 
valence of  xmwieldy  tariffs  of  import  duties  in 
foreign  countries  and  many  British  colonies. 
It  denotes  the  schedule  of  commodities  ex- 
empted from  payment  of  duty  on  the  im- 
portation into  any  given  country.        c.  A.  H. 

FREEMAN.  Modem  conceptions  of  the 
distinction  between  freedom  and  non-freedom 
can  be  applied  only  with  caution  to  ancient  and 
mediaeval  history.  As  applied  to  the  middle 
ages  they  are  particularly  misleading  ;  for  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  the  socia,!  condi- 
tions of  the  time  was  the  existence  of  the  inter- 
mediate position  now  commonly  spoken  of  as 
Seefdom  {q.v.y  Thus,  under  the  later  Roman 
empfre,  the  large  class  of  coloni  were  distinctly 
free  by  condition,  with  all  the  civil  rights  of 
other  freemen,  and  even  the  power  of  suing 
their  masters  ;  they  were  nevertheless  bound  to 
the  soil,  and  subject  to  bm-densome  duties  from 
which  they  could  not  escape.  A  law  of  the 
fifth  century  distinguishes  "  the  bond  of  colon- 
ate,"  'mxus  colonarius,  from  "the  condition  of 


slavery,"  conditio  sermtutis ;  and  yet  another, 
somewhat  earlier,  remarks  that  "though  the 
coloni  are  of  course  free  by  condition,  they 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  slaves  of  the  land 
on  which  they  are  bom."  Moreover  the  slave 
proper,  during  this  period,  by  no  means 
obtained  that  independence  towards  his  former 
master,  when  he  received  manumission,  which 
was  gained  by  a  modern  freedman.  He 
remained  in  close  dependence  upon  him, 
usually  as  the  cultivator  of  a  holding  on  verj- 
onerous  terms. 

The  question  of  the  condition  of  the  rural 
population  in  England  in  the  earlier  Saxon 
centuries  is  still  undecided.  But  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  position  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  SOU  for  at  least  two  centuries  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  villeins  and  cotters  after  that 
event.  If  these  cultivators  were  as  a  class 
identical  with  the  ceorls,  as  is  almost  certain, 
they  were  doubtless  technically  free,  though 
held  in  strict  economic  subjection,  and  bound 
to  labour  two  or  three  days  every  week,  and  in 
busy  seasons  almost  every  day,  for  the  lord  of 
whom  they  held  their  land.  Hence  the 
Domesday  survey,  while  it  registers  only  some 
12,000  persons  (  =  heads  of  households)  as  free- 
men, liberihomiTies,  and  23,000  as  Socmen (j.i;.) 
(persons,  in  all  probability,  in  much  the  same 
position) — the  "  free  men "  being  almost 
exclusively  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  notices  25,000  as  slaves,  servi; 
gives  about  200,000  as  falling  into  the  classes 
of  Villeins  and  Cottiees  (g.v.),  whose  status 
between  that  of  the  Liebe  Homo  and  that  of 
the  Seevits  (g.v.)  it  leaves  undetermined. 

The  introduction  of  the  feudal  jurisprudence 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  led  to  a  greater 
importance  being  attached  to  the  nature  of 
tenure  ;  and  for  the  next  four  centuries  the 
questions  of  tenure  and  personal  condition  were 
almost  inextricably  confused.  The  class  of  "  free 
tenants,"  Libeee  Tenentes  (g.v.),  which  grew 
so  rapidly  after  the  11th  century,  was  practic- 
ally coextensive  with  that  of  "free  men."  But 
as  to  what  exactly  constituted  free  tenure  the 
courts  did  not  maintain  a  consistent  doctrine. 
A  very  widely  spread  idea  was  that  inability 
to  give  a  daughter  in  marriage,  or  to  sell  an  ox 
or  a  horse  without  the  lord's  consent,  was  a 
certain  mark  of  servile  tenure.  On  the  other 
hand,  exemption  from  the  more  laborious  dues 
known  as  Webk-Woek  (g.v.)  was  frequently 
regarded  as  constituting  free  tenure ;  and 
villeins  relieved  from  these  obUgations  tended 
to  rise  to  the  class  of  freeholders.  It  is 
possible  that  in  their  desire  to  place  the  whole 
population  in  one  of  the  two  classes  of  free  and 
non-free,  the  lawyers  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  came  at  last  to  deny  freedom  to  persons 
in  a  position  which  in  Saxon  times  would  have 
been  regarded  as  free.     But   this  more  rigid 
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application  of  mutually  exclusive  terms  did  not 
necessarily  involve  any  material  degradation  of 
the  class  in  question,  and  was  not  inconsistent 
with  a  material  elevation. 

The  legal  identification  of  villeinage  with 
non-freedom  was  probably  beneficial  to  the 
class  of  chattel  slaves  which  certainly  existed 
in  the  11th  century.  The  servile  stigma, 
attached  to  so  large  a  part  of  the  nation, 
ceased  to  involve  any  peculiar  disabilities  even 
in  the  case  of  the  descendants  of  actual  slaves, 
who  became  merged  in  the  class  of  customary 
holders  and  copyholders.  Slavery  had  long 
been  forgotten  when,  in  1772,  Lord  Mansfield 
declared,  in  the  case  of  the  negro  Sommerset, 
that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  England, — "a 
decision  which  did  more  credit  to  the  hearts  of 
the  judges  than  to  their  knowledge  of  history. " 
— The  terms  "  freedom,"  and  "  franchise,"  were 
also  applied  to  the  possession  of  the  rights  of 
a  burgher,  and  to  membership  of  the  city 
companies. 

[For  the  Eoman  colonate  see  Fustel  de 
Coulanges,  Mecherches  sur  quelguesprdblimes  d'his- 
toire  (1885),  espeo.  pp.  98  seq.  The  best  intro- 
duction to  the  discussion  on  Saxon  ranks  will  be 
found  in  note  iii.  to  oh.  vlii.  in  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages.  For  post-Saxon  conditions  in  England  the 
most  important  treatises,  from  Very  diiferent 
points  of  view,  are  P.  Seebohm,  English  Village 
Community  (1883),  espeo.  pp.  86  seq.,  and  P. 
Vinogradoff,  Villainage  in  England,  1892 
(summing-up  pp.  217  seq.),  whereon  see  also  the 
criticism  by  Seebohm  in  Bng.  Bist.  Rev.,  July 
1892;  by  Ashley  in  Econ.  Mev.,  April  1893; 
and  by  Leadam  in  Pol.  Sci.  Qu.,  Deo.  1893.  On 
the  disappearance  of  slavery,  cp.  Freeman,  J!for~ 
man  Conquest,  v.  p.  140. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Sommerset's 
case  in  Broom's  Constitutional  Law,  where  the 
historical  and  juristic  aspect  of  slavery  is  dis- 
cussed with  much  learning.]  w.  j.  a. 

FREE  TOWN'S.  In  the  article  on  mediEeval 
cities  (see  CiTT,  Mediaeval),  it  was  pointed  out 
that,  though  they  had  many  featMes  in  common, 
inwhateverpart  of  western,  southern,  and  central 
Europe  they  were  established,  yet  their  powers 
and  privileges  differed  greatly  according  to  their 
surrounding  circumstances.  In  England  and 
France,  the  growing  predominance  of  the  mon- 
archical regime  tended  inevitably  to  curtail  the 
rights  of  civic  self-government,  and  it  was  only 
in  those  countries  where  the  traditions  of  the 
old  Roman  empire  were  stai  strong,  or  the 
power  of  the  new  monarchical  principle  weak, 
that  free  cities,  in  the  sense  of  more  or  less  self- 
governing  communities,  were  really  established. 
They  may  be  defined  as  cities  possessing  inde- 
pendent go  verimients  of  their  own,  each  virtually 
forming  a  state  by  itself ;  many  were  republics. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  Italy,  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  that  we  find  the 
historic  examples  of  true  civic  liberty,  though 
even  in  these  cases  the  prestige  of  a  feudal  aris- 


tocracy, or  hereditary  oligarchy,  or  again  th 
rise  of  a  loose  federation,  or  the  proximity  of  ai 
imperial  suzerainty  tended  inevitably  to  modif 
the  primitive  features  of  that  liberty.  Italy  i" 
the  historic  ground  of  the  free  cities  of  th 
middle  ages.  There,  owing  to  the  weaknesi 
of  the  imperial  sovereignty,  whether  emanatinj 
from  Constantinople  or  Germany,  the  towns 
especially  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  penin 
sula,  were  able  to  raise  themselves  to  the  prouc 
position  of  independent  states,  not  only  exerois 
ing  complete  control  over  their  internal  affairs, 
but  waging  war,  making  peace,  and  entering 
into  alliances  with  each  other,  like  the  city, 
states  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Inland, 
Milan,  Florence,  Verona,  and  other  cities  con- 
tended with  each  other  for  empire  over  thf 
fertile  plains  of  Lombardy  ;  while  on  the  sea- 
board, Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice  raised  them- 
selves into  great  sea -powers  in  the  east  and 
west  Mediterranean  waters ;  and  lesser  cities, 
like  Naples  and  Amalfi,  scattered  on  the  Itahai 
coasts,  followed  their  example  with  greater  oi 
less  success.  The  enterprise  and  energy  of  all 
these  cities  alike  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  fierce  feudal  aristocracy,  that  had  sprung 
from  the  loins  of  barbaric  invaders,  had  with 
its  absorption  into  the  civic  life  instilled  the 
spirit  of  war  into  the  workshop.  The  territory 
originally  subjected,  after  the  disruption  of  the 
Roman  empire,  to  the  count  or  bishop  of  these 
cities,  had  been  reduced  by  concessions  to  the 
rural  nobility,  but  after  a  while  the  cities 
began  to  reassert  their  sovereignty.  Sometimes 
they  besieged  the  strongholds  of  the  nobility, 
sometimes  they  purchased  feudal  suzerainties, 
and  finally  by  the  12th  century  there  could 
hardly  be  found  a  single  nobleman,  except  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  some  noble  families 
like  those  of  Este  and  Malaspina,  who  had  not 
given  in  their  submission.  The  rural  nobility, 
having  lost  its  power  outside  the  cities,  strove 
to  recover  it  inside,  and  by  the  erection  of 
strongholds  within  the  cities  established  a  basis 
of  further  political  and  military  operations, 
Hence  a  fierce  belligerency  at  home  and  abroad 
is  the  chief  feature  of  Italian  republicanism; 
resulting  in  a  striking  development  of  the  arts 
of  war  alongside  those  of  peace,  a  development 
in  some  towns  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  an 
art  and  literature  that  recalled  the  pahny  days 
of  ancient  Athens  and  Rome.  Among  the 
Lombard  cities,  Milan  was  most  conspicuous 
for  its  wealth  and  wide-reaching  power.  By 
its  warlike  policy,  shown  in  its  ruthless  conquest 
of  neighbouring  towns,  like  Lodi  and  Como,  it 
drew  on  it  the  resentment  of  the  imperial  power 
in  the  person  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  in 
1158  reduced  the  city,  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  vengeance  of  its  enemies.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  restore  the  imperial  authority  over 
the  other  towns  of  Lombardy,  but  his  savage 
treatment  led  to  a  general  insurrection  in  whicl 
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for  a  time  local  feuds  were  forgotten.  After 
the  victory  of  Legnano  in  1176,  the  Lombard 
republics  regained  their  independence,  but  the 
rivalry  between  the  imperial  and  papal  powers, 
taken  up  by  their  respective  partisans  the 
GhibeMnes  and  Guelfs,  introduced  a  new  element 
of  contention  into  the  already  stormy  politics 
of  northern  Italy.  Leagues  were  formed  again 
and  again  between  different  cities  on  the  new 
lines  of  cleavage,  and,  as  was  natural  in  a 
state  war,  under  the  cover  of  great  principles 
various  self-seeking  tyrannies  were  established. 
During  the  13th  century  there  were  four  great 
groups  of  city-states  to  be  found  in  northern 
Italy.  The  first  included  the  cities  of  central 
Lombardy,  Milan,  Cremona,  Pavia,  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Mantua,  Lodi, 
Alessandria,  and  others  less  known.  The  second 
group  consisted  of  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and 
Treviso.  Another  group  was  composed  of  the 
cities  in  Eomagna,  Bologna,  Modena,  Imola, 
Faenza,  Ferrara,  and  others  less  important. 
The  fourth  cluster  comprehended  the  whole  of 
Tuscany,  headed  by  Florence  and  Pisa.  Some- 
times the  Ghibeline  faction,  sometimes  the 
Guelf  faction  got  the  upper  hand,  and,  according 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  each,  fresh  wars  and  fresh 
aUiances  were  entered  into.  We  have  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  condition  of  Milan  in  1288, 
from  Galvaneus  Flamma,  a  Milanese  writer. 
The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at  200,000,  and 
the  private  houses  at  13,000  ;  the  nobility 
alone  dwelt  in  60  streets,  8000  gentlemen  or 
heavy  cavalry  might  be  mustered  from  the  city 
and  its  district,  and  240,000  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  In  the  district  were  160  castles 
with  their  adjoining  villages.  The  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  the  Milanese  was  astomshing,  as 
was  shown  especially  in  the  construction  of  the 
canal  from  the  Tesino  to  the  city,  and  the 
arohiteetural  splendour  of  the  buildings.  Their 
military  ardour  and  commercial  activity  were 
equally  conspicuous.  The  government  of  Milan 
and  of  the  other  Italian  city-states  was  subject 
to  continual  change.  In  most  of  them  the 
magistrates,  elected  after  they  threw  off  the  rule, 
in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  of  the  count  or 
imperial  official  or  bishop,  were  styled  in  Roman 
fashion  consuls.  They  were  chosen  annually,  and 
generally  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobOity  ;  and 
they  formed  the  responsible  civil  and  military 
executive.  There  were  besides  legislative  and 
deliberative  councils.  A  council  of  trust  and 
secrecy,  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  persons, 
formed  the  advisers  of  the  consuls ;  but  the 
decision  of  high  state  affairs,  such  as  treaties  of 
alliance  and  declarations  of  war,  the  choice  of 
consnls  and  ambassadors,  rested  with  the  general 
council  of  a  more  or  less  democratic  type. 
About  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  as  a  result 
of  the  imperial  intervention  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  the  custom  arose  in  many  cities  of 
appointing,  as  a  kind  of  temporary  dictator,  a 


citizen  of  some  neighbouring  state,  though  in- 
variably a  man  of  noble  birth.  He  was  called 
podestd,  and  held  office  for  a  year,  though  re- 
eligible.  He  received  a  fixed  salary,  and  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  the  city  after  expiration 
of  office  for  answering  charges  brought  against 
him.  He  could  neither  marry  a  native  of  the 
city  nor  have  any  relation  resident  in  the  city, 
nor  even — so  great  was  the  fear  of  his  being  in- 
volved in  the  feuds  and  factions  of  the  city — eat 
or  drink  in  the  house  of  any  citizen.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  highest  arbitrator  in  all  disputes, 
and  sometimes  superseded  the  consuls  and 
commanded  in  war.  There  was  great  need  of 
such  an  arbitrator  in  the  Italian  cities,  where 
there  were  continual  quarrels  between  the 
various  noble  families,  and  between  them  and 
the  coiomonalty.  The  latter,  composed  of  the 
artisans,  were  generally  arranged  into  companies 
according  to  their  occupations ;  and  these 
fraternal  guild  associations  were  set  over  against 
the  alliances  of  the  nobility.  The  quarrels 
between  social  classes  were  further  intermingled 
with  the  quarrels  between  political  partisans, 
looking  to  the  German  emperor  or  the  pope  as 
their  respective  heads ;  while  both  kmds  of 
quarrel  were  further  embittered  by  personal  out- 
rages such  as  we  read  of  in  Dante  and  Shakes- 
peare. Whoever  conquered  in  these  intestine 
conflicts,  the  state  suffered  from  the  mercUess 
revenge  of  the  conquering  party,  till  at  last  the 
cities  of  Italy,  like  those  of  ancient  Greece,  were 
glad  to  be  controlled  by  the  strong  though 
often  cruel  hand  of  some  one  family  which 
established  a  quasi-hereditary  despotism.  At 
Jlilan,  first  the  Torriani  and  then  the  Visoonti 
raised  themselves  to  power,  and  the  latter 
gradually  extended  their  sway  over  central 
Lombardy,  overthrowing  the  reigning  nobility 
in  surrounding  cities,  and  finally  forming 
alliances  with  the  French  monarchy  which  in 
turn  invaded  and  conquered  north  Italy.  The 
history  of  the  Tuscan  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Lombard  cities.  Florence  played  the  part  of 
Milan.  There  too  there  was  originally  a  more 
or  less  democratic  constitution.  The  population 
was  divided  into  fourteen  companies  or  arts, 
the  seven  greater  arts  each  electing  a  council  of 
its  own,  with  a  chief  magistiate  or  consul  for 
civil  jurisdiction,  and  a  gonfalonUre  for  military 
affairs.  Criminal  justice  was  administered  by 
a  podestd  and  a  capitano  del  populo.  But 
gradually,  after  many  toials  of  various  constitu- 
tions, political  power  became  centred  in  the 
hands  of  some  powerful  family,  till  at  last,  in 
the  15th  century,  the  famous  Medici  ruled 
supreme. 

While  Milan  and  Florence  were  gradually 
asserting  their  supremacy  over  the  territory  of 
northern  and  central  Italy,  three  maritime 
cities,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  were  pushing 
their  conquests  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  was  these  Italian  cities  that,  after  the  general 
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disturbance  of  Europe  caused  by  the  irruption 
of  the  various  tribes  of  barbarians  and  the 
devastating  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans, 
first  succeeded  in  reviving  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean  world.  As  early  as  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  they  had  begun  to  carry  on  trade 
with  the  Greek  cities,  and  imported  to  their 
own  countries  the  rich  commodities  of  Asia. 
In  the  10th  century  the  Venetians  had  formed 
a  connection  with  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Amalfi  and  Pisa  had  also 
extended  their  trade  to  the  same  port.  Later 
on,  the  crusades  had  poured  riches  into  the  laps 
of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  alike.  These  cities 
provided  the  necessary  transports,  and  received 
enormous  sums  for  their  services  as  carriers. 
The  crusaders  also  contracted  with  them  for 
military  stores  and  provisions,  and  the  fleets  of 
these  cities  kept  on  the  coast,  while  the  armies 
advanced  by  land,  and  during  that  advance 
sought  every  opportunity  of  promoting  their 
commercial  interests.  Charters  were  granted  to 
them,  whereby  they  soon  seom'ed  most  exten- 
sive privileges  in  various  settlements  made  by 
the  crusaders  in  Asia.  The  property  of  entire 
suburbs  in  some,  and  of  large  streets  in  others, 
was  vested  in  them,  and  the  right  of  appointing 
their  own  magistrates  assigned.  When  the 
crusaders  seized  Constantinople,  the  Venetians 
secured  a  part  of  it,  and  also  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  Greece  and  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  With  the  conquest  of 
many  important  maritime  points  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  trade  with  Asia  revived.  The 
Italian  cities  not  only  imported  Indian  com- 
modities, but  established  manufactures  of  deli- 
cate fabrics  in  their  own  country,  especially  of 
silk.  Silk  weavers  were  kidnapped  from  the 
east  of  Europe,  and  settled  in  Italy,  and  sUk 
stuffs  gradually  spread  through  Europe.  The 
sugar-cane,  indigenous  in  the  east,  was  likewise 
imported  into  and  cultivated  in  the  west,  whence 
it  was  eventually  transported  to  America. 
After  the  decline  of  Pisa,  partly  owing  to  the 
rivalry  of  Genoa  and  the  growing  power  of 
Florence,  which  conquered  it  early  in  the  15th 
century,  Genoa  contended  with  Venice  for  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Genoa  had  more  especially  command  of  the 
western  Mediterranean  and  the  northern  part  of 
the  Archipelago  and  the  Bosphorus.  Caffa,  a 
famous  seaport  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  port 
of  Azov  on  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  belonged  to 
the  Genoese,  and  served  as  entrepdts  for  their 
overland  commerce  with  China  and  the  Indies. 
Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  suburbs  of  Pera 
and  Galatz  at  Constantinople,  and  the  isles  of 
Soio  and  Tenedos  were  ceded  to  them  by  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  at  one  time  they  had  the 
kings  of  Cyprus  as  their  tributaries.  Venice, 
starting  from  a  more  secure  position  in  the 
lagunes  of  the  northern  Adriatic,  pushed  its  con- 
quests  on  the   adjoining  coasts  of  Dalmatia, 


Albania,  Greece,  and  the  Morea,  and  gradually 
secured  settlements  in  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and 
Crete.  Genoa  and  Venice  inevitably  came  into 
collision  in  the  14th  century  ;  and  in  the  war 
of  Chioggia,  1376-82,  the  famous  Genoese 
admiral  Peter  Doria  nearly  succeeded  in 
capturing  Venice,  which  was  only  saved  by  the 
courage  and  energy  of  the  Venetian  admiral 
Vittorio  Pisani.  After  this  victory,  Venice  more 
and  more  secured  her  ascendency  on  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  coasts,  and  the  consequent  trade 
with  the  east,  till  the  discovery  of  the  new  sea 
route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  handed  over 
the  oriental  trade  to  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch. 
The  Italian  traders  naturally  proceeded  to  find 
markets  in  western,  central,  andnorthem  Europe, 
and  to  exchange  their  own  commodities  witli 
those  of  other  European  countries.  They  were 
allowed  the  most  extensive  immunities  in 
France  in  the  13th  century,  even  greater  than 
those  granted  to  native  inhabitants.  As  the 
Lombards,  a  name  generally  given  to  the 
Italian  merchants,  engrossed  the  chief  trade  of 
Europe,  they  became  the  chief  hankers  of 
Europe.  By  the  church  their  money-lending 
was  denounced  as  sinful  and  criminal,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  interest  charged  was  all  the 
higher  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  their 
dealings,  reaching  even  to  20  per  cent.  The 
chief  northern  mart  for  Italian  goods  was  at 
Bruges.  The  sea  voyage  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Baltic  being  of  too  prolonged  a 
nature  to  be  carried  on  in  one  summer,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  some  entrep6t  or  half- 
way centre  for  trade,  and  this  was  placed 
at  Bruges.  Here  they  exchanged  the  wool 
of  England,  the  linen  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  furs,  fish,  and  hemp  of  the  Baltic  for  the 
silks,  and  spices,  and  silver  of  the  south.  The 
great  galiasses,  in  which  they  carried  their  goods 
were  the  wonder  of  the  north.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century  Bruges  was  famed  as  the 
greatest  emporium  of  northern  Europe,  and  the 
Hanseatic  league  of  the  Baltic  cities  estahUshed 
also  their  centre  there,  while  Ghent  and  Ypres 
looked  to  it  as  their  most  powerful  ally  in 
their  struggles  with  feudalism.  For  two  cen- 
turies Bruges  held  its  place,  but  the  gradual 
closing  of  its  channels,  side  by  side  with  the 
increase  of  the  size  of  trading  ships,  finally 
gave  the  supremacy  to  Antwerp.  During  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  Antwerp  surpassed 
all  the  ports  of  Europe  in  its  commerce,  and  in 
1568  its  population  reached  103,000  ;  a  civic 
population  only  exceeded  by  that  of  Paris.  Its 
supremacy  was  destined  in  the  following  cen- 
turies to  pass  to  London. 

In  Spain,  although  the  cities,  owing  to  the 
strength  of  the  feudal  nobility  and  the  growti 
of  the  monarchy,  never  reached  the  complete 
independence  of  the  Italian  and  German  towns ; 
yet  in  very  early  times,  owing  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  struggle  with  the  Moors,  the  towns 
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of  Castile  and  Aragon  were  invested  with  very 
important  privileges  or  charters,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  protecting  their  country.  They  had  the 
right  of  appointing  their  own  magistrates  and 
common  councils,  which  exercised  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants  not 
only  of  the  towns  but  also  of  extensive  areas 
round  them.  They  were  bound  in  turn  to  pay 
certain  sums  and  provide  a  certain  force  of 
armed  men,  horse  and  foot.  Toledo,  Saragossa, 
Valladolid,  and  others,  became  noted  for  their 
splendid  enterprise.  Barcelona,  as  a  seaport, 
attained  a  special  height  of  prosperity  and 
power,  and  vied  with  the  Italian  cities  on  the 
seaboard  in  trade  with  Alexandria  and  the 
east.  Its  maritime  laws  are  among  the  earliest 
mercantile  jurisprudence  of  modern  times,  and 
were  adopted  by  the  Italian  states.  With 
other  Spanish  cities  it  secured  special  privileges 
in  France,  similar  to  those  of  the  Italian  towns ; 
and  Spanish  silk  and  wooUen  goods,  and  the 
spices,  drugs,  and  perfumes,  imported  from  the 
east,  spread  far  and  wide  in  Spanish  bottoms. 
See  Prescott  (Ferdinarui  and  Isabella),  vol.  i. 
pp.  64-68. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century, 
towns  had  been  growing  up  in  northern, 
southern,  and  western  Germany,  especially 
where  the  sea  or  rivers  formed  the  easiest  and 
safest  means  of  communication,  or  where  the 
traditions  of  Roman  colonies  had  been  handed 
down  through  the  times  of  barbaric  invasion. 
Liibeck,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort, 
Cologne,  Treves,  Mainz,  Strasburg,  Worms, 
Speyer,  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Regensburg  and 
Augsburg,  and  others  gradually  became  places 
of  ioaportance,  resting  on  the  protection  of 
imperial  authority,  and  ready  to  iight  for  further 
privileges  with  the  ecclesiastical  or  feudal  olig- 
archy. During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries 
these  powers  more  and  more  extended  under 
imperial  encouragement,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  latter  century  we  find  them  electing 
councils  of  citizens,  and  in  the  following  century 
appointing  their  own  magistrates.  The  grow- 
ing weakness  of  the  empire  naturally  led  to 
greater  independence,  and  when,  towards  the 
end  of  the  13th  century,  the  Hapsburg  family 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne,  we  find  the 
cities  taking  their  place  in  the  diet  side  by  side 
with  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  princes.  In 
their  struggle  for  freedom  the  cities  found  it 
necessary  to  form  aUiances.  In  the  north  there 
arose,  about  1241,  the  famous  Hansbatio 
Lb  AGUE  (?.■».),  initiated  by  the  cities  of  Liibeck 
and  Hamburg.  Their  example  was  followed  in 
1255  by  sixty  cities  forming  the  League  of  the 
Rhine.  In  1370  this  league  was  extended  for  a 
time  by  the  adhesion  of  the  cities  of  Swabia, 
while  farther  south  the  Swiss  cities  of  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  and  Berne  joined  with 
the  three  famous  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and 
ITnterwalden  in  winning  republican  independ- 


ence. Each  of  these  German  and  Swiss  towns 
formed  rallying  centres  for  the  victims  of  feudal 
oppression,  and  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  civic  and 
industrial  freedom. 

[Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iii.  eh. 
iii.  and  iv. — Anderson,  Commercial  History. — 
Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Empire. — Freeman,  Essays, 
vol.  ii. — Gibbon,  Roman  Empire. — Guizot,  Civil- 
ization of  Europe. — Hallam,  Middle  Ages. — Koch, 
History  of  Europe. — Marshall,  Political  Economy. 
— Motley,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. — 
Prescott,  Ferdinand,  and  Isabella,  Charles  V. — 
Sismondi,  Fall  of  Roman  Empire,  Histoire  des 
Ripviiliques  Italiennes  du  May  en  Age.- — Zimmern, 
Hanse  Toums. — Ency.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  art.  on 
' '  Hanseatic  League  "  by  R.  Lodge.]        A.  K.  c. 

FREE  TRADE,  Theokt  op.  The  term 
"free  trade,"  or  freedom  of  trade,  at  first  used 
somewhat  vaguely  to  denote  absence  of  restraint 
in  general,  has  now  acquired  a  definite  special- 
ised sense.  To  Misseldbn  {q.v.),  1622,  it  meant 
"  the  free  export  of  bullion  "  ;  to  the  opponents 
of  the  Adventueees,  Meeghant  {q.v.)  "the 
abolition  of  the  monopoly  held  by  that  body  "  ; 
in  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  "free-traders" 
meant  smugglers  (see  Guy  Mannsring),  at  the 
opening  of  the  18th  century,  and  in  1782  in 
Ireland,  "the  right  to  export  freely."  Adam 
Smith's  authority,  and  the  direction  given  by 
him  to  economic  thought,  have  caused  its  limita- 
tion to  that  system  of  commercial  policy 
which  draws  no  distinction  between  domestic 
and  foreign  commodities,  and,  therefore,  neither 
imposes  additional  burdens  on  the  latter  nor 
grants  any  special  favom's  to  the  former.  Free 
trade  in  this  now  well-established  sense  does 
not  require  the  removal  of  all  duties  on  commo- 
dities ;  it  only  insists  that  they  shall  be  levied 
exclusively  forrevenue,  not  at  all  for  Peotection 
{q.v.).  "Our  object,"  said  Cobden,  "  is  not  to 
take  away  the  queen's  ofllcers  from  the  custom- 
house, but  to  take  those  officers  away  who  sit  at 
the  receipt  of  custom  to  take  tithe  and  toll  for 
the  benefit  of  particular  classes  "  {Speeches,  pop. 
ed.  p.  41). 

Free  trade  as  a  practical  policy  is  based  on 
the  economic  theory  of  Inteenational  Teadb 
{q.v.),  which  explains  the  nature  of  the  benefits 
obtained  through  foreign  commerce,  and  shows 
that  it  is  only  carried  on  so  long  as  it  yields  a 
gain  to  those  concerned.  But  "if,"  as  Caimes 
urges,  "nations  only  engage  in  trade  when  an 
advantage  arises  from  their  doing  so,  any  inter- 
ference with  their  free  action  in  trading  can 
only  have  the  eflfect  of  debarring  them  from  an 
advantage"  {Leading  Prin.,  pt.  ui.  ch.  iv.  §  1). 
Foreign  trade  is  a  particular  form  or  species  of 
ExOHANSB  {q.v.),  and  its  utility  is  therefore  at 
a  maximum  when  impediments  to  its  action 
are  completely  removed.  The  free  trade  doc- 
trine thus  rests  on  the  most  elementary  economic 
facts,  and  is  so  simple  as  almost  to  appear  trivial. 
The  operation  of  free  trade  is  negative  ;  by 
removing    obstacles  it    afi'ords    room   for   the 
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working  of  the  normal  and  beneficent  forces  of 
oonuneroe. 

Again,  free  trade — to  slightly  change  the  point 
of  view — has  a  reactive  effect  on  production. 
Division  of  Labouk  {q-v.)  only  becomes  pos- 
sible by  means  of  exchange,  which  permits  each 
industrial  group  to  confine  its  efforts  to  the 
most  profitable  employment,  and  to  satisfy  its 
various  wants  by  exchange  with  other  bodies. 
Elaborate  and  efBcient  production  almost 
necessarily  implies  a  developed  system  of  trade. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  specialisation  of 
industry  is  due  to  local  advantages.  "The  ter- 
ritorial division  of  labour,"  which  forms  no  small 
part  of  the  general  movement,  is  in  great  measure 
dependent  on  facilities  for  foreign  commerce, 
and  is  therefore  promoted  by  the  establishment 
of  free  trade.  Each  country  can  devote  itself 
to  those  forms  of  production  in  which  it  has  a 
comparative  advantage  (see  InternationaIi 
Tbadb),  and  obtain  from  foreigners  all  other 
commodities.  Individuals  "fiiid  it  for  their 
interest  to  employ  their  industry  in  a  way  in 
which  they  have  some  advantage  over  their 
neighbours  "  ;  and,  as  Adam  Smith  proceeds  to 
observe,  "what  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
every  private  family  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that 
of  a  great  kingdom "  (  Wealth  of  Nations,  ed. 
Nicholson,  p.  185).  Thus  regarded,  free  trade 
appears  to  be  an  obvious  dictate  of  common 
sense  rather  than  the  product  of  refined  and 
diflicult  theory,  a  circumstance  which  accounts 
for  the  somewhat  scornful  tone  that  many  advo- 
cates of  commercial  liberty  have  used  towards 
opponents.  There  are,  however,  some  complicat- 
ing conditions  which  render  the  argument  from 
division  of  labour  harder  to  follow  in  foreign 
than  in  domestic  trade.  The  individual  pro- 
ducer has  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  that 
a  special  line  of  work  is  more  profitable  to  him 
than  the  attempt  to  directly  supply  all  his  wants 
by  his  own  exertions.  To  the  nation  the  first 
effect  of  foreign  trade  seems  to  be  the  displace- 
ment of  so  much  home  industry,  with  resulting 
loss  to  the  supplanted  producers.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  showing  that  an  "imported  com- 
modity is  always  paid  for  directly  or  iudirectly 
with  the  produce  of  our  own  iadustry,"  and 
"  that  the  alternative  is  not  between  employing 
our  own  people  and  foreigners,  but  between  em- 
ploying one  class  and  another  of  our  own  people  " 
(Mill,  PrvMsvpUs,  bk.  v.  ch.  x.  §  1).  Imported 
goods  must  undoubtedly  be  paid  for,  and,  nor- 
mally speaking,  be  paid  for  by  the  export  of 
native  products  ;  but  some  power  of  analysis  is 
needed  to  realise  this  truth  amidst  the  compli- 
cations of  trade.  Adam  Smith  meets  the  diffi- 
culty by  insisting  that  "the  general  industry 
of  the  society  never  can  exceed  what  the  capital 

j  of  the  society  can  employ"  {Wealth  of  Nations, 
p.  183),  and  that  therefore  regulations  of  com- 

;  merce  can  only  divert  a  part  of  that  capital  into 
anartifioialdireotion.  Theindividual is, however. 


able  to  determine  the  most  profitable  direction 
for  the  employment  of  his  capital  far  better  than' 
the  "statesman  or  lawgiver";  and  he  is  urged  to 
so  use  it  by  the  stimulus  of  self-interest.     Mill's 
"first  fundamental  proposition,"  viz.  "that  in-' 
dustry  is  limited  by  capital,"  with  its  corollary, 
that  ' '  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  ' 
for  labour,"  serves  the  same  purpose  {Priiwiples, 
bk.  V.  oh.  X.  §  1).   The  optimistic  doctrine  of  the' 
Wealth  of  Nations,  with  its  belief  in  the  guidaneo 
of  "an  invisible  hand"  (bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.),  is  re-' 
placed  by  the  Eicardian  theory  of  foreign  trade, 
which  assumes  both  the  domestic  mobility  and 
the  international  immobility  of  labour  and  capital) 
(cp.  Bagehot,  Economic  Studies,  p.  67),  but  either 
suffices  as  a  basis  for  the  free-trade  position. . 
Nor  is  it  essentially  altered  by  modem  develop- 
ments of  the  theory  of  Wages  (g.ii.).    Even  if 
capital  is  not  the  sole  limit  to  industry,  and  if) 
efficiency  in  work  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account ; . 
still  as  free  trade  tends   to  increase  general  j 
efficiency,  it  follows  that  the  "produce  theory" 
of  wages  gives  quite  as  valid  a  support  to  the 
policy  of  freedom.     This  general  argument  is 
strengthened  by  reference  to  the  statistics  of 
trade,  and  by  consideration  of  the  elements  that 
make  up  international  indebtedness  (see  CoM- 
meeob),  from  which  it  appears  that  imports 
and  exports  stand  in  a  definite  relation  to  each 
other.     The  intervention   of  Money  (q.v.),  a 
potent  cause  of  economic  fallacies,  further  ob- 
scures the  case ;  but  the  cardinal  principle,  that 
foreign  like  domestic  trade  is  fundamentally 
barter  in  which  goods  are  exchanged  for  goods, 
throws  light  on  this  side  of  the  question.     It  is 
shown  that  a  permanently  favourable  Balance 
OF  Trade  (q.v.)  is  an  impossibihty,  and  even 
were  it  attainable,  that  it  would  not  be' advan- 
tageous, since  the  undue  accumulation  of  the 
precious  metals  means  the  locking  up  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  productive  capital. 

By  the  analysis  and  exposure  of  the  fallacies 
connected  with  (1)  the  sources  of  employment, 
and  (2)  the  nature  of  the  circulating  medium, 
the  argument  for  freedom  of  trade  as  a  general 
rule  has  become  a  part  of  practical  economics, 
and  has  been  largely  accepted  by  the  educated 
public,  and  even  recognised  as  the  ultimate  goal 
by  such  representative  protectionists  as  List 
and  Caebt.  But  its  admission  in  the  vague 
sha^e  of  an  "abstract  principle"  or  "theory" 
has  not  hindered  the  existence  of  widespread 
dissent  to  its  reduction  to  "practice,"  a  hos- 
tility not  wholly  due  to  ignorance  and  the  in- 
fluence  of  particular  interests.  Exceptions  to^ 
free  trade  may  be  urged  either  on  the  ground  of 
special  economic  conditions  or  by  appealing  to 
wider  considerations  than  those  relating  to 
material  wealth.  Cases  of  both  kinds  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.). 
Of  the  former  the  most  important  is  that  of 
temporary  protection  in  order  to  encourage  the 
development  of  infant  iudustiies,  which,  feeble 
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at  first,  will  ultimately  become  self-supporting. 
This  case  requires  the  balancing  of  present 
against  future  advantage  :  immediate  gain  is  to 
be  sacrificed  for  a  larger  one  at  a  later  time. 
Such  a  policy  applied  to  manufactures  in  general 
is  the  "industrial  protective  system"  of  List, 
regarded  by  him  as  suited  for  a  particular  stage 
of  economic  development.  Its  validity — with, 
however,  stringent  limitations — is  conceded  by 
Mill  {loc.  dt. ),  and  more  unreservedly  by  Prof. 
Sidgwiok  (Pol.  Scononiy,  bk.  iii.  ch.  v.  §  1), 
and  Eoscher  (System,  vol.  iii.  §  138).  Adam 
Smith's  contention  that  individual  enterprise  is 
a  better  guide  for  industry  than  the  dictates  of 
governments,  seems,  as  he  himself  held,  to  be 
fully  applicable  here.  The  difficulties  in  select- 
ing the  industries  to  be  encouraged,  and  the 
amount  of  protection  required  by  each,  have 
been  justly  dwelt  on  by  free  traders  (see 
especially  Wise,  Industrial  Freedom,  pt.  iv.  ch. 
ii.  and  app.  ii.)  who  have  further  asked  without 
much  result  for  evidence  of  the  successful  use  of 
protection  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  while  it  is 
theoretically  possible  that  the  temporary  pro- 
tection of  a  particular  industry  might  yield  a 
surplus  of  advantage,  it  is  plain  that  the  dis- 
covery of  such  an  instance  will  be  much  rarer 
than  the  injurious  employment  of  the  same 
instrument  in  unsuitable  cases  (see  Bounties). 

Protection  may  also  be  sought  on  like  grounds, 
for  older  industries  become  for  the  moment  un- 
profitable through  a  temporary  disturbance  in 
trade  conditions  (Sidgwick,  Pol.  Earn.,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  V.  §  i.),  and  should  be  tried  by  the  same 
tests. 

The  foregoing  argument  has  some  affinity 
with  the  plea  that  diversity  of  industry  is 
economically  beneficial,  especially  in  a  new 
country,  and  therefore  deserving  of  encoiu'age- 
ment.  The  advantages  of  the  "home  market" 
as  affordtog  a  steady  demand,  and  saving  the 
cost  of  transport,  have  been  unduly  emphasised 
by  protectionists  with  curious  disregard  of  the 
fact  that  cost  of  carriage  is  a  natural  protection 
to  the  home  producer,  and  only  overcome  by 
the  greater  benefit  of  foreign  trade.  Experience, 
besides,  does  not  confirm  the  belief  that  iiuc- 
tuations  are  less  frequent  in  a  limited  market, 
nor  does  it  show  that  diversity  of  industry  is 
incompatible  with  complete  freedom  of  trade. 

In  like  manner  the  possibility  of  enlarging 
the  national  market  by  causing  inmiigration 
■  of  labour-  and  capital,  or  of  hindering  its  con- 
traction by  checking  their  efflux,  has  been 
alleged  as  a  good  reason  for  the  use  of  protec- 
tion, and  the  claim  has  been  theoretically 
admitted  by  some  economists  (e.g.  Prof. 
Sidgwick,  Pol.  Ham.,  bk.  iii.  oh.  v.  §  3). 
Unless,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  country 
possessing  the  sole  or  chief  market  for  a  com- 
modity, it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  imposition  of 
duties  will  even  tend  to  draw  in  labour,  as  the 
cost  of  living  will  almost  certainly  be  higher, 
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while  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  will 
depend  on  the  prospect  of  a  high  return, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  increased  by  the 
adoption  of  protection. 

A  much  more  plausible  argument  for  de- 
partiug  from  the  free-trade  rule  is  that  based 
on  the  idea  of  preserving  national  resources. 
A  country's  mineral  stores  form  a  stock  which 
is  being  gradually  worked  out,  and  it  may  be 
held  that  protective  duties  on  imports  will  act 
as  a  check  to  their  too  rapid  use  (cp.  Jevons, 
Coal  Question,  Preface).  Again,  as  Carey  urges, 
food  -  exporting  countries  may  exhaust  the 
fertility  of  their  soil — or  to  take  a  further  step 
in  refinement  of  the  doctrine — may  find  the 
Mahgijst  of  Cultivation  (q.v.)  pushed  to  a 
lower  point.  Thus  the  community  experiences 
the  same  effects  that  would  follow  from  an 
increased  population  at  home  (cp.  S.  N.  Patten, 
EconoTiiic  Basis  of  Protection,  pp.  47,  48).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  gain  to  the  landowners, 
and  therefore  to  the  revenue  of  the  society  from 
an  increase  in  rent  must  be  taken  into  account 
as  well  as  the  cheaper  terms  on  which  imports 
are  obtained  under  free  trade  ;  and  on  the 
balance  it  is  probable  that  even  in  so  peculiar 
a  case  the  advantage  would  be  on  the  side  of 
freedom. 

On  the  border  between  economic  and  politi- 
cal exceptions  is  the  proposal  to  make  freedom 
of  trade  dependent  on  reciprocity.  If  based  on 
the  belief  that  trade  to  be  advantageous  must 
be  free  on  both  sides,  the  idea  is  clearly  fallacious, 
but  where  it  simply  aims  at  removing  foreign 
protective  duties  and  thus  securing  wider  freedom 
of  trade  in  the  future,  it  ' '  may  be  good  policy, " 
as  Adam  Smith  (Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  190) 
asserts,  since  "the  recovery  of  a  great  foreign 
market  will  more  than  compensate  the  transi- 
tory inconvenience  "  of  '  retaliation.  Here, 
however,  as  in  respect  to  infant  industries,  the 
probability  of  success  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  failure,  o^ving  to  the  inevitable  ii-rita- 
tion  produced  in  foreign  countries  by  retaliation, 
which  leads  to  increase  rather  than  reduction 
of  protective  duties. 

All  the  preceding  cases  have  often  been 
supported  on  non-economic  grounds,  but  chief 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  economic  gain  to  be 
sooner  or  later  derived.  Different  in  kind  is 
the  preference  of  national  security  to  increase 
of  wealth,  which  formed  the  strongest  argument 
in  support  of  the  Cokn  Laws  and  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  and  which  actually  won  for  the 
latter  the  favourable  judgment  of  Adam  Smith 
(bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.),  and  of  J.  S.  Mill,  who,  however, 
approved  of  their  repeal.  In  such  instances 
the  question  is  one  for  the  statesman  rather 
than  the  practical  economist,  but  in  making  a 
calculation  the  economic  loss,  though  not  of 
itself  decisive,  should  never  be  dropped  out  of 
sight,  as  opulence  is  one  of  the  chief  elements 
of  political  and  military  power. 
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Social  protective  duties  {sociale  SchutzzSlU) 
have  been  advocated  in  order  to  hinder  the 
degradation  of  labour,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  foreign  competitors  working  under 
inferior  conditions  of  life,  and  in  countries 
with  stringent  Faotoet  Laws  (see  also  Fao- 
TOKY  Acts)  the  plea  has  in  certain  cases  an 
apparent  force.  In  its  more  extreme  form, 
as  in  the  United  States,  where  protection 
against  the  "  pauper  labour "  of  Europe  is  a 
popular  cry  with  the  opponents  of  free  trade,  it 
is  only  a  repetition  of  the  fallacy  already  noticed 
that  free  trade  reduces  the  amount  of  employ- 
ment, and  it  also  erroneously  assumes  that 
with  unrestricted  commerce  wages  will  every- 
where fall  to  the  lowest  existing  level,  though 
it  is  obvious  that  Immigkation  of  poorly-paid 
foreign  labour,  which  is  the  real  cause  of  lowered 
wages,  may  happen  under,  and  even  be  stimu- 
lated by,  the  most  rigid  protection. 

On  the  whole  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
various  exceptions  suggested  to  the  broad  canon 
of  free  trade  have  much  practical  weight,  at  least 
in  the  present  stage  of  social  development, 
though  they  suggest  some  interesting  qualifica- 
tions of  economic  theory.  Some  of  them  are 
connected  with  the  possible  evils  that  accompany 
extended  division  of  labour — evils  not  suffici- 
ently recognised  by  the  older  English  writers, 
but  nevertheless  of  serious  social  import.  They 
further  bring  out  the  varying  consequences 
that  follow  from  the  action  of  industrial  effort 
according  as  it  is  placed  under  the  law  of 
Inoreasins  Returns  or  under  the  law  of 
Diminishing  Returns,  and  show,  as  MiU  had 
briefly  noticed  (Principles,  bk.  v.  ch.  x.  §  1), 
that  agricultural  and  manufacturing  com- 
munities are  not  affected  in  the  same  way  by 
free  trade.  The  "infant  industry"  argument 
gains  its  force  from  the  consideration  of  time  ; 
it  appeals  to  the  future  as  against  the  present. 
The  real  nature  of  national  interest,  and  its 
possible  divergence  from  the  individual  interests 
of  producers  and  consumers,  have  been  brought 
into  stronger  relief,  without,  however,  invalidat- 
ing the  proposition  that  in  the  main  the  interest 
of  the  community  is  served  by  the  widest  free- 
dom. 

The  result  then  is  that  the  practical  policy  of 
free  trade  is  a  sound  deduction  from  established 
economic  doctrines,  and  that  any  proposed  ex- 
ception must  be  clearly  made  out  by  its  advocates, 
on  whom  the  burden  of  proof  rests,  and  who  are 
bound  not  merely  to  adduce  special  circumstances 
that  appear  to  favour  the  claim,  but  to  take  into 
account  all  the  surrounding  conditions,  and  to 
give  due  weight  to  each.  Submitted  to  such  a 
test,  the  most  plausible  oases  for  interference 
with  the  normal  course  of  trade  turn  out  to  be 
theoretical  subtleties,  not  practicable  or  advis- 
able expedients. 

[The  literature  of  the  subject  is  too  extensive  for 
adequate  notice.    Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 


bk.  iv,,  is  the  source  of  the  most  effective  free- 
trade  arguments.  The  petition  of  the  merchants  of 
London,  1820  (in  Wealth  of  Nations,  ed.  M'CuUooh, 
note  15),  drawn  up  by  Thos.  Tooke  (Tooke  and 
Newmarch,  History  of  Prices,  vol.  vi.  p.  335) 
summarised  them  most  concisely. — F.  Bastiat 
Sophismes  ilconomiques,  (Euvres,  tomes  iv.  and  t. 
contain  the  most  brilliant  exposure  of  popular 
fallacies. — W.  G.  Sumner,  Protectionism,  New 
York,  1883,  and  B.  E.  Wise,  Industrial  Freedom, 
1892,  deal  with  the  latest  phases  of  the  contro- 
versy. See  also  references  given  above,  and  for 
writers  who  have  opposed,  see  articles  on  A.  A. 
CouRNOT  ;  and  Peoteotion.]  o.  p.  b. 

FREE  TRADE,  Early  History  of.  Tlie 
free-trade  agitation  of  the  19th  century,  itself 
only  one  phase  of  the  growth  of  the  competitive 
system,  was  the  last  though  not  the  final  stage 
of  a  great  movement  extending  over  several 
centuries.  As  we  may  expect,  therefore,  the 
expression  "  free  trade  "  has  different  meanings 
at  different  periods  in  the  economic  history  of 
the  country.  The  foreign  merchants  of  the 
middle  ages  who  desired  to  obtaia  a  footing  in 
England  on  a  free-trade  basis,  meant  by  this 
expression  that,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
usual  customs,  they  should  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise their  calling  in  English  ports  and  mart 
towns  without  let  or  hindrance  ;  that  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  unreasonable  exac- 
tions ;  that  their  ships  and  goods  should  not  lie 
^arrested  without  due  cause,  etc.  The  English 
"  free  trader"  of  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century  wished  to  see  the  revival  of  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Staple  system,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  privileges  of  exclusive  trading  companies, 
such  as  the  Merchant  Adventurers.  In  the 
17th  century  he  meant  the  broadening  of  the 
basis  of  the  companies,  so  that  all  who  deshed 
might  obtain  admission  on  easy  terms.  There 
were  also  some  writers,  such  as  Roger  Coke 
(g'.f.),  who  clearly  perceived  the  advantages  of 
free  importation,  of  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
acts,  and  of  the  acts  restricting  certain  trades, 
such  as  the  cattle  and  woollen  trades  of  Ireland, 
and  who  advocated  the  more  enlightened  policy 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  regulation  of  commerce. 
The  free  trader  of  the  18th  century  advocated 
the  removal  or  reduction  of  duties  on  imports 
and  exports,  but  at  this  time  he  seldom  belonged 
to  the  commercial  classes.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  free-trade  movement,  apart 
from  the  general  economic  conditions  which 
prevailed  when  each  phase  became  prominent 
From  the  standpoint  of  to-day,  for  example,  the 
elaborate  regulations  of  Edward  III.'s  great 
Ordinance  of  the  Staples  appear  unwise  and 
oppressive.  But  the  experiment  of  dispensing 
with  staple  towns  had  been  tried  and  had  led 
to  bad  results.  In  the  policy  he  adopted  with 
regard  to  foreign  merchants,  he  was  singularly 
favourable  to  their  claims  ;  and  many  of  his 
statutes  were    intended    to    give   security  to 
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traders,  to  repress  lawlessness,  to  provide  means 
of  settling  disputes,  or  to  place  the  collection 
of  customs  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  These 
elaborate  regulations,  so  far  from  being  a 
restraint  on  trade,  were  frequently  the  means 
which  made  trade  possible.  Moreover  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  difficult  to  obtain 
exemption  from  the  staple  acts  when  it  could 
be  shown  that  such  a  course  was  advantageous, 
and  throughout  the  middle  ages  there  were 
numerous  bodies  of  merchants,  such  as  the 
Hanse  merchants,  the  merchants  of  Florence, 
Venice,  etc.,  who  enjoyed  such  privileges.  So 
also,  the  elaborate  commercial  treaties  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  have  been  too  hastily 
condemned  by  some  writers.  If  they  had 
been  arbitrarily  imposed  by  governments  on 
unwilling  communities  where  there  had  formerly 
been  free  exchange  of  commodities,  and  where 
there  were  all  the  conditions  requisite  for 
peaceful  and  uninterrupted  commerce,  they 
would  have  been  an  unwarrantable  interference 
with  the  course  of  trade.  But  these  assump- 
tions would  be  ittcorrect.  Though  unwise  regu- 
lations were  frequently  adopted,  the  effect  of  the 
commercial  treaties  was  to  assimilate  the  con- 
ditions of  different  countries  and  communities, 
to  build  up  the  fabric  of  international  law,  and 
to  extend  trade  far  beyond  the  limits  which 
would  have  been  possible  in  a  state  of  perfect 
freedom.  With  the  growth  of  capital  and 
industry,  the  rise  of  a  manufacturing  class,  and 
the  development  of  a,  national  foreign  trade 
which  took  place  in  the  15th  century,  the 
prevailing  hostility  to  foreigners  became  more 
strongly  marked.  The  demand  arose  for  the 
encouragement  of  native  commerce,  and  the 
protection  of  English  industries.  The  reign 
of  Edward  IT.  is  fall  of  acts  of  parliament 
passed  with  this  object,  and  from  this  time 
onwards  we  can  note  the  gradual  development 
of  the  great  protective  system  which  was  not 
overthrown  till  our  own  day.  The  privileges 
enjoyed  by  foreign  merchants  were  restricted. 
Those  of  the  Hanse  merchants,  who  attained 
thefr  greatest  influence  in  England  in  the  15  th 
century,  were  suspended  by  Edward  VI.,  and 
after  a  partial  renewal  under  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
were  finally  withdrawn  by  the  latter.  English 
trading  companies  were  incorporated,  protective 
tariffs  imposed,  com  laws  and  navigation  acts 
were  passed,  and  the  country  was  apparently 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  narrow  national 
poUoy.  We  cannot  here  discuss  the  question 
how  far  the  mercantile  system  achieved  the 
objects  which  its  advocates  had  in  view  {vide 
English  Eaklt  Economic  Histokt  ;  Hansb- 
ATio  Lbagitb  ;  Mercantile  System:  ;  Naviga- 
tion Acts).  The  period  which  saw  its  growth 
saw  also  the  growth  of  the  forces  which  led  to 
its  final  overthrow.  Throughout  their  history 
the  policy  of  confining  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  to   exclusive   trading  companies  was 


subjected  to  much  hostile  criticism.  It  was 
assailed  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  works  of 
economic  writers.  The  regulations  of  some  of 
the  companies  were  modified  to  meet  the  claims 
of  outsiders  ;  Cromwell  tried  the  experiment  of 
a  free  and  open  trade  with  the  East  Indies  ; 
privileges  were  granted  to  bodies  of  merchants 
in  contravention  of  the  charters  of  the  companies ; 
in  a  great  debate  at  the  committee  on  trade  in 
1657,  only  two  persons  were  favourable  to  the 
Merchants  Adventurers,  while  all  the  other 
members  were  for  the  free  merchants.  There 
were  many  men  like  Ralph  Gaedixek  (?.i'-), 
who  were  willing  to  suffer  much  in  the  struggle 
against  monopoly  ;  and  after  the  revolution  of 
1655,  few  of  the  old  companies  are  of  great 
practical  importance  except  the  'Kast  India 
Company  (q.v.),  which  itself  was  reorganised  on 
a  national  basis.  With  the  18th  century  the 
movement  for  the  removal  or  reduction  of 
duties  on  imports  and  exports  becomes  im- 
portant. It  can  best  be  traced  in  the  history 
of  the  commercial  treaties  of  the  period  and 
the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  them, 
e.g.  the  Methtten  Tkeaty  with  Portugal 
(1703),  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  the 
commercial  clauses  of  which  were  drafted  by 
Arthur  Moore,  and  W.  Pitt's  commercial 
treaty  with  France  (1786).  In  the  first  we 
have  a  typical  treaty  framed  on  the  principles 
of  the  mercantile  system.  "The  Methuen 
Treaty"  said  Fox  in  1786,  "had  justly  been 
considered  as  the  commercial  idol  of  England." 
The  eighth  and  ninth  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  raised  a  storm  amongst  the  commercial 
classes,  for  they  were  an  attempt  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  free  trade  with  France.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  them,  though  the 
principles  they  embodied  were  most  ably  advo- 
cated chiefly  by  Arthur  Moore  in  Parliament, 
and  by  Defoe  in  Mercator.  Pitt's  treaty, 
avowedly  an  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  the 
teaching  of  Adam  Smith,  was  passed  without 
serious  opposition, — "ISTo  great  manufacturing 
body  of  men"  said  Pitt,  "had  taken  alarm," — 
and  during  the  short  period  of  its  operation 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France  it 
was  very  sucoessfiil.  Many  other  iUustiations 
of  the  growth  of  free-trade  principles  during  the 
18th  century  may  be  given,  sach  as  Walpole's 
commercial  and  colonial  policy,  Pitt's  Irish 
propositions,  etc.  The  principal  obstacle  in 
their  way  was  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  com- 
mercial classes.  But  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt  that  but  for  the  French  revolutionary 
war,  and  the  difficulties  into  which  it  plunged 
the  country,  Pitt  would  have  anticipated  by 
fifty  years  the  later  free-trade  movement. 

w.  A.  s.  H. 

Free  trade  principles  were  early  maintained 

in  France  by  the  economists,  being  a  natirral 

deduction  from  their  principle  of  laissez-faire 

and    a   necessary   corollary   to    their   doctrine 
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that  freedom  in  exchange,  an  absolutely  un- 
shackled use  of  the  wealth  of  individuals,  could 
not  be  dissociated  from  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  of  private  property  (see  Dupont 
DE  Nemoues,  Eoonomistbs,  Ephembeidbs, 
Physiooeats,  Quesnay,  and  Tuegot). 

FREE  TRADE, —  Modeen  Histoey  of. 
The  history  of  the  modern  movement  in 
favour  of  free  trade  practically  begins  with  the 
year  1786,  when  Pitt  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  which  abolished 
many  of  the  protective  duties  between  the  two 
countries.  Ten  years  before,  however,  a  great 
impetus  had  been  given  to  free-trade  doctrines 
by  the  publication  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations.  Yet  the  protective  system  was 
so  interwoven  with  our  commercial  policy  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  no  really  successful 
assault  could  be  made  upon  it  until  nearly 
forty  years  after  the  passing  of  Pitt's  French 
treaty.  "With  the  appointment  of  William 
HusKlssoN  {q.v.)  as  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  in  1823,  a  complete  change  came  over 
the  commercial  policy  of  England,  and  the 
bulwarks  of  protection  began  to  give  way.  In 
the  session  of  1823  Huskisson  carried  his 
Reciprocity  of  Duties  BUI,  a  measure  which 
largely  modified  the  effects  of  the  Navigation 
Acts  (g'.u),  by  freeing  English  and  foreign 
shipping.  He  next  reduced  the  duty  on  raw 
and  spun  silk,  and  lowered  the  import  and 
export  duty  on  wool.  The  right  of  free  emigra- 
tion was  restored  to  artisans,  and  the  laws  con- 
trolling the  combinations  of  either  masters  or 
workmen  were  repealed.  "These  were  the 
beginnings  of  free  trade  ;  but  a  further  develop- 
ment of  political  liberty  was  essential  to  the 
tiiumph  of  that  generous  and  fi'uitful  policy  " 
(Lord  Farnborough's  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  vol.  ii.). 

Yarious  efforts  to  regulate  the  price  of  corn 
by  act  of  parliament  were  made  in  1773,  1791, 
1804,  1815,  and  1822  ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  ill  ettects  of  such  legislation  in  1825-26 — 
years  of  severe  commercial  panic — the  privy 
council  was  authorised  to  issue  orders  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  acts,  and  to  permit 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn  under  circum- 
stances of  necessity.  Grave  doubts  now  arose 
as  to  the  soundness  of  a  protective  policy  and 
the  beneficial  operation  of  the  corn  laws  ;  and 
during  the  brief  administration  of  George 
Canning  in  1827,  that  brilliant  and  progi'ess- 
ive  statesman  carried  resolutions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  pointing  to  a  more  liberal  policy. 
A  relief  bill  based  on  the  resolutions  passed  the 
Lower  House,  but  owing  to  Canning's  death 
and  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  in 
the  Lords,  the  measure  was  lost.  In  1828, 
when  the  Duke  had  assumed  office,  with  Peel 
and  Huskisson  among  his  colleagues,  the  duties 
on  foreign  corn  were  regulated  in  accordance 
with  a  new  sliding  scale.     By  an  act  passed  on 


the  15th  of  July  the  import  duty  on  wheat 
was  to  be  253.  8d.  per  quarter  when  the  average 
price  in  England  was  under  62s.  ;  24s.  8d. 
when  from  623.  to  63s.  ;  and  so  to  be  gradu- 
ally reduced  to  Is.  when  the  average  price  was 
73s.  and  upwards. 

Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary 
reform  now  absorbed  public  attention  for  some 
years,  and  nothing  further  was  done  to  remedy 
the  grievance  of  the  corn  laws.  The  abundant 
harvest  of  1835  came  as  a  slight  relief  by 
making  bread  cheaper  for  the  people,  and  the 
year  1836  witnessed  no  direct  action  in  parlia- 
ment on  free -trade  questions.     But  early  in. 

1837,  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  harvest 
in  the  previous  autumn,  followed  by  a  com- 
mercial collapse,  an  anti-corn  law  association 
was  formed  in  London.  On  the  committee 
were  twenty- two  members  of  parliament,  includ- 
ing George  Grote  the  historian,  J.  Silk  Bucking- 
ham, founder  of  the  Athenceum,  T.  S.  Duncombe, 
Joseph  Brotherton,  W.  Clay,  Joseph  Hume, 
J.  A.  Roebuck,  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson, 
and  Sir  "W.  Molesworth.  Three  popular  writers 
and  poets — Thomas  Campbell,  Ebenezer  Elliott, 
and  William  Howltt — were  also  upon  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Clay 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  modification  of  the 
corn  laws.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  a  fixed 
impost  of  10s.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  in  lieu  of 
the  sliding  scale  of  duties,  but  his  resolution 
was  lost  by  223  votes  to  89.     In  September 

1838,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Bowring 
addressed  a  meeting  of  fiscal  reformers  at 
Manchester,  which  had  been  hastily  called 
together  by  Mr.  A.  Prentice.  A  proposition 
to  form  an  anti-corn  law  association  was  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm.  A  preliminary  meet- 
ing, attended  by  seven  earnest  reformers,  was 
held  on  the  24th  of  September,  and  on  the  13th 
of  October  there  was  published  in  the  Manchester 
Times  a  list  of  thirty-eight  gentlemen,  as  a 
"Provisional  Committee  of  the  Manchester 
Anti-Corn  Law  Association."  The  name  of 
John  Bright  appeared  in  this  first  list,  and 
that  of  Richard  Cobden  in  the  second  list, 
issued  a  week  later.  A  young  medical  student 
named  Paulton  delivered  eloquent  lectures  in 
various  towns  on  the  advantages  of  free  trade, 
and  Lancashire  was  soon  stirred  to  action.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Cobden,  the  Manchester 
chamber  of  commerce  petitioned  parliament 
against  the  corn  laws.  The  free-trade  organisa- 
tion assumed  a  larger  character  in  1839,  and 
became  formally  known  as  the  National  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League.  A  journal  entitled  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  Circular  was  established  to  advocate 
the  movement.  Mr.  C.  P.  Yilliers,  one  of  the 
earliest  pioneers  of  the  advancing  cause  (still 
living,  1895),  now  took  the  lead  in  parliament, 
and  annually  brought  forward  his  resolution  in 
favour  of  free  trade.  In  March  1839  his  motion 
for  a  committee  on  the  corn  laws  was  rejected  by 
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342  to  195,  and  in  1840  by  300  to  177.  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  resolutions  ia  the  House  of  Lords 
condemnatory  of  the  corn  laws  were  rejected  in 
1839  by  224  votes  to  24,  and  in  1840  by  194 
to  42.  During  the  debate  ia  the  Lords  on  14th 
March  1839,  the  premier,  Lord  Melbourne, 
said,  "To  leave  the  whole  agricultural  in- 
terest without  protection,  I  declare  before  God  I 
think  it  the  wildest  and  maddest  scheme  that 
has  ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of  man 
to  conceive."  In  the  session  of  1840,  763 
petitions,  with  775,840  signatures,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
obnoxious  laws.  In  the  session,  of  1841 
ministers  proposed  a  fixed  duty  of  8s. ,  but  no 
measure  was  brought  in  owing  to  the  dissolu- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Peel  (q.v.)  came  into  power  in 
September,  and  in  the  ensuing  winter  there 
was  such  terrible  distress  in  all  the  great  centres 
of  population  that  a  conviction  gained  ground 
of  the  absolute  necessity  for  some  change  in 
the  restrictive  laws  which  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  the  community. 

Early  in  1842  Mr.  Bright  stepped  into  the 
front  rank  of  the  repealers,  and  created  much 
effect  by  his  earnest  eloquence.  With  Cobden, 
TiUiers,  and  "Wilson,  he  was  instrumental  in 
forming  many  provincial  branches  of  the  league. 
The  government  was  now  moved  to  action,  and 
iu  the  session  of  1842  Peel  carried  his  new  slid- 
ing scale.  By  this,  there  was  to  be  20s.  duty 
when  the  price  was  at  51s.,  decreasing  to  12s. 
at  60s.,  and  Is.  at  73s.  ;  the  duty  was  not  to 
exceed  20s.  when  the  price  fell  below  51s.  An 
amendment  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty,  proposed 
by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  Commons,  was 
rejected  by  349  to  226,  and  a  similar  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Lord  Melbourne  in  the 
Upper  House  was  lost  by  207  to  71  ;  an 
amendment  in  favour  of  total  repeal  proposed 
by  Mr.  VUliers  in  the  Commons  was  rejected 
by  393  to  90,  and  a  similar  amendment 
brought  forward  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the 
Peers  was  lost  by  109  to  5.  The  second 
reading  of  the  SMding-scale  Bfll  in  the  Lords 
was  carried  by  119  to  17.  To  meet  the  grow- 
ing deficit  in  the  revenue,  which  had  no*'  be- 
come very  serious,  Peel  brought  in  a  bUl  for 
the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  of  7d.  in  the 
pound,  to  he  levied  for  three  years.  But  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  new  burden,  he  either 
partially  or  wholly  abolished  the  duties  on 
numerous  important  articles,  such  Ets  drugs, 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  lard,  dye-woods,  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  salted  meat.  The  Manchester 
Free  Trade  Hall,  built  by  the  repealers  on  the 
site  of  the  Peterloo  massacre,  was  opened  30th 
January  1843.  At  the  inaugural  meeting  sub- 
scriptions of  £40,600  to  the  league  fund  were 
announced.  In  February,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  invited  by  Lord  Howick  to  discuss 
the  question  of  free  trade  on  a  side  issue,  when 
his  lordship  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire 


into  the  distress  of  the  country.  During  the 
debate  a  strange  scene  occurred.  After  a  power- 
ful speech  by  Mr.  Cobden  in  favour  of  repeal. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  rose,  and  in  his  excitement 
indirectly  insinuated  that  Mr.  Cobden  was 
inclined  to  favour  his  assassination.  The  un- 
happy incident  arose  out  of  a  misinterpretation 
put  upon  certain  words  by  Mr.  Cobden.  The 
premier's  overwrought  feelings  were  further 
intensified  by  the  attempt  upon  himself  which 
had  resulted  in  the  death  of  his  secretary  Mr. 
Drummond.  The  affair  passed  over,  and  Lord 
Howick's  motion  was  rejected  by  306  to  191 
votes.  Votes  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cobden 
were  passed  at  various  public  meetings.  In  the 
spring  of  1843  the  league  held  a  series  of 
demonstrations  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Lords 
Russell  and  Monteagle  brought  forward  motions 
in  parliament  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of 
Peel's  sliding  scale,  but  they  were  rejected  in 
the  Commons  and  Lords  respectively  by  244 
votes  to  145,  and  200  to  78.  llr.  ViUiers's 
motion  for  total  repeal  was  rejected  this  year 
by  381  to  125,  but  in  the  minority  were  several 
prominent  and  ex-official  whigs.  The  councU  of 
the  league  distributed,  in  1843,  tracts,  and  publi- 
cations, etc.,  to  the  number  of  9,026,000.  It 
was  also  determined  now  to  raise  a  fund  of 
£100,000  to  further  the  objects  of  the  league. 
In  March  1844  Mr.  Cobden  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquii-e 
into  the  effects  of  protective  duties  on  agricul- 
tural tenants  and  labourers,  but  he  was  defeated 
by  224  to  133.  Mr.  TiUiers's  annual  motion 
was  subsequently  brought  forward  and  lost  by 
328  to  124,  but  Mi-.  Bright  predicted  that 
either  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  abolish  the  corn 
laws  or  his  government  would  be  overthrown. 
At  a  great  meeting  held  in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  Mr.  Cobden  announced  that  they 
would  petition  the  existing  House  of  Commons 
no  more,  but  would  memorialise  the  Queen 
direct  in  favour  of  the  immediate  dissolution  of 
parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  forward  the  Budget 
for  1845  on  the  14th  of  February.  There  was 
a  surplus  of  £3,409,000,  which  he  proposed  to 
devote  to  the  reduction  of  the  sugar  duty,  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass,  cotton,  wool, 
and  on  the  importation  of  Baltic  staves.  He 
also  proposed  to  abolish  the  duty  on  all  those 
articles  which  merely  yielded  nominal  amounts, 
a  step  which  would  sweep  away  430  articles 
from  the  tariff.  The  budget  was  not  thorough 
enough  for  the  fiiends  of  the  league,  who  com- 
plained that  it  took  away  with  one  hand  what 
it  gave  with  the  other.  On  the  7th  of  March 
Mr.  Cobden  moved  for  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  exist- 
ing agricultural  distress,  and  into  the  effects 
of  legislative  protection  upon  the  interests  of 
landowners,  tenant  farmers,  and  farm  labour- 
ers.    The   motion   was   lost   by   213   to   121. 
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Early  in  May  a  great  bazaar  in  connection 
with  the  league  was  held  in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  On  the  26th  of  May,  Lord  John 
Russell  brought  forward  eight  resolutions  in 
parliament  in  the  hope  of  forcing  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Villiers  re- 
peated, for  the  last  time,  his  annual  motion  for 
the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  On  this  occa- 
sion Mr.  Bright  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  knew 
well  enough  what  the  country  wanted,  and  he 
ought  to  do  it,  being  the  only  statesman  com- 
petent for  the  task.  The  premier  brushed 
aside  Lord  John  Russell's  resolutions,  and,  in 
replying  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers,  said 
that  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  apply  the 
principle  of  free  trade  completely  to  agriculture 
and  the  total  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  But 
there  were  signs  of  wavering  and  perplexity  in 
the  premier's  mind.  "When  the  House  rose  on 
the  8th  of  August  there  were  gi'ave  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  approaching  harvest,  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the 
corn  laws  was  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
variations  of  the  barometer.  That  which  actu- 
ally occurred  was  worse  than  the  anticipation. 
The  harvest  was  deficient  in  Great  Britain, 
while  in  Ireland  the  potato  crop,  the  staple 
sustenance  of  the  population,  failed  entirely. 
Terrible  suffering  ensued,  and  at  a  mass  meeting 
at  Manchester  on  the  28th  of  October,  Mr. 
Oobden  called  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  save  the 
country,  which  was  menaced  by  famine.  The 
cabinet  met  frequently,  being  much  discom- 
posed at  the  aspect  of  affairs  ;  but  even  in  this 
narrow  circle  there  were  strong  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  measures  required.  On  the 
22nd  of  November  Lord  John  Russell  issued  a 
manifesto  to  the  electors  of  the  City  of  London 
declaring  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws. 
"  Let  us  unite,"  wrote  Ms  lordship,  "to  put  an 
end  to  a  system  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of  agriculture, 
the  source  of  bitter  divisions  among  classes,  the 
cause  of  penury,  fever,  mortality,  and  crime 
among  the  people."  This  address  precipitated 
matters,  and  it  was  followed  by  similar  declara- 
tions from  Lord  Morpeth  at  Leeds,  and  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Maoaulay  at  Edinburgh.  The 
cabinet  met  on  25th  November,  and  the  crisis 
was  now  felt  to  be  most  urgent.  The  ministerial 
discussions  lasted  for  several  days.  At  length 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  way,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  December  the  Times  made  the  startling 
announcement — received  in  many  quarters  with 
incredulity — that  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws 
had  been  resolved  upon,  and  that  parliament 
was  to  meet  at  once  to  consider  the  question. 
As  Lord  Stanley,  however,  and  some  other 
ministers  absolutely  declined  to  support  com- 
plete abolition,  the  premier  resigned.  Lord 
John  Russell  endeavoured  to  form  a  government, 
but  his  negotiations  fell  through,  and  Peel  was 
recalled.     Foreseeing  that  he  could  carry  aboli- 


tion through  the  combiued  efforts  of  his  own 
friends  and  the  whigs  and  free-traders,  he  con- 
sented to  resume  office,  and  Lord  Stanley  was 
replaced  in  the  government  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Meanwhile,  the  anti-corn  law  league  did  not 
relax  its  efforts.  An  important  meeting  was 
held  at  Manchester  on  23rd  Dfioember,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  raise  a  fund/of  £250,000  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  free-trade  principles 
in  the  existing  emergency.  Upwards  of  £60,000 
was  subscribed  in  the  room  in  an  hour  and  a 
half — the  largest  sum  ever  subscribed  in  the 
same  space  of  time  for  any  cause.  On  the  27th 
of  January  1846  Peel  brought  forward  his 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws 
before  a  crowded  House  of  Commons.  Pro- 
longed debates  took  place  at  each  stage  of  the 
bm,  but  eventually,  on  the  16th /of  May,  the 
third  reading  was  carried  by  «.  niajority  of  98 
in  a  house  of  556.  The  list  of  327  members 
who  voted  in  favour  of  the  bUl  included  104 
conservatives,  and  223  whigs  and  Kberals  ;  the 
minority  of  229,  with  the  exception  of  seven 
votes,  was  composed  exclusively  of  conservatives. 
Partly  through  the  arguments  and  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  House  of  Lords 
passed  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  by  a 
majority  of  47  votes,  and  the  measure  became 
law  on  the  25th  of  June.  On  the  same  day 
the  Peel  ministry  fell  upon  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill.  The  premier,  in  his  speech  on  leaving 
office,  delivered  on  the  29th,  reviewed  the 
course  and  policy  of  his  government,  paid  a 
warm  tribute  to  Mr.  Cobden,  and  closed  with 
these  memorable  words — "It  may  be  that  I 
shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered  with 
expressions  of  goodwill  in  the  abodes  of  those  \ 
whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  daily  - 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they 
shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with 
abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because 
it  is  no  longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice." 
The  measure  for  abolishing  the  com  laws  pro- 
vided that  from  the  passing  of  the  act,  and 
until  the  1st  of  February  1849,  the  maximum 
duty  would  be  10s.,  exigible  when  the  price  was 
under  48s.,  and  it  was  to  fall  a  shilling  with 
every  shilling  of  rise  in  the  price  till  the  latter 
reached  53s.  or  upwards,  when  the  duty  was  to 
remain  at  the  minimum  of  4s.  The  duties  on 
barley  and  oats  would  undergo  an  alteration 
proportionally  the  same  ;  while  all  grain  from 
British  colonies  was  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
and  maize  or  Indian  corn  was  to  be  admitted, 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  at  a 
nominal  duty.  Other  articles  in  the  tariff, 
under  the  heads  of  articles  of  food,  agriculture, 
manufacture,  etc.,  were  dealt  with  to  the 
number  of  several  hundreds,  in  the  way  of 
duties  repealed  or  reduced,  i'he  duty  on  com 
was  to  cease  altogether  in  1849,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  registration  duty  of  Is.  a  quarter,  which 
was  ultimately  abolished  in  1869. 
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The  Anti-Cora  Law  League  was  dissolved  on 
the  2nd  of  July  1846,  its  work  having  been 
practically  accomplished.  It  had  a  temporary 
revival,  however,  in  1852,  when  there  was  some 
fear  that  the  brief  administration  of  Lord 
Derby  would  return  to  a  protectionist  pohey. 
After  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  other 
i-estrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  trade  were 
gradually  removed.  The  navigation  laws  were 
repealed  in  1849,  and  in  1863  llr.  Gladstone 
greatly  relieved  the  tariff  by  the  reduction  or 
total  remission  of  imposts  on  133  articles. 
Further  steps  in  abolishing  protective  impedi- 
ments were  taken  iu  1860,  1869,  1874,  etc. 
The  policy  of  free  trade  iu  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  justified  by  its  effects  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  ;  for  just  as  the  free-trade  system 
has  enabled  us  to  take  the  utmost  possible  ad- 
vantage of  periods  of  prosperity,  so  it  has  en- 
abled us  to  meet  phases  of  reaction  and  adversity 
with  less  strain  on  our  resources  than  any  of  the 
protected  countries.  The  British  tariff  is  now 
virtually  one  for  revenue  only,  and  under  this 
system  we  have  secured  a  great  .expansion  of 
both  home  and  foreign  trade.  As  the  tendency 
of  all  our  recent  financial  legislation  has  been 
towards  the  general  abohtion  and  diminution 
of  duties  in  order  to  liberate  trade,  our  com- 
merce has  shown  in  consequence  a  remarkable 
elasticity,  and  a  gratifying  power  of  recuperation 
in  periods  of  depression. 

[History  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  by 
Archibald  Prentice,  2  vols.  1853. — Free  Trade 
and  Protection,  by  Henry  Fawcett,  1878. — Free 
Trade  v.  Fair  Trade,  by  Sir  Thomas  H.  Farrer, 
1885. — Life  of  Richard  Cobden,  by  John  Morley, 
2  vols.  1881. — Life  and  Speeches  of  John  Bright, 
by  G.  Bamett  Smith,  2  vols.  ISai.Sistor;/  of 
the  Free  Trade  Movement  in  England,  by  Augustus 
Mongredien,  1881.]  G.  B.  s. 

FEEGIEK,  A.  (1789;  died  soon  after  1850), 
an  official  of  the  prefecture  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  was  from  1824  to  1830  secretary 
of  the  Conseil  de  Frefectwre,  and  from  1830  to 
1843  head  of  the  Bureau  du  Domains  (state 
property)  in  Paris.  He  wrote  principally  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  dangerous  classes 
in  large  towns  : — Des  Glasses  Dangereuses  dans 
les  grandes  VUles  (Paris,  2  vols.  1839-40),  and 
Histoire  de  t Admimistralion  de  la  Police  d 
Paris  depuis  Philippe  Auguste  (Paris,  2  vols. 
1850).  His  pamphlet,  Solution  Nouvelle  du 
ProbUme  de  la  Misire  (Paris,  1851),  is  in  favour 
of  a  minimum,  rate  of  wages,  to  he  fixed  by  the 
local  authorities  according  to  the  cost  of  food 
and  lodgings,  couplfd  with  an  interdiction  of 
employing  married  women  in  factories  (p.  37), 
and  of  erecting  new  factories  in  large  towns 
(p.  44).  These  rules  were  only  to  he  applied 
to  manufacturers  employing  more  than  twenty 
workmen.  ^-  oa. 

FEEIGHT  is  the  reward  paid  by  the  owner 
of  goods  to  the  shipowner  for  the   service   of 


transporting  merchandise  from  the  agreed  place 
of  shipment  to  the  agreed  place  of  delivery. 
It  accrues  usually  under  -nTitten  contracts 
called  charter-parties  or  bills  of  lading.  When 
an  entire  ship  is  hired  for  service  a  charter- 
party  is  made.  When  a  part  cargo  is  laden 
iu  what  is  called  a  "liner,"  a  "berth"  ship, 
or  sometimes,  a  "general  cargo"  ship,  no 
charter-party  is  made  between  the  owner  of  the 
goods  and  the  shipowner,  hut  a  bOl  of  lading  is 
issued  to  each  shipper  for  his  own  parcel  of 
goods,  and  the  cost  of  freight  as  well  as  all  the 
other  conditions  of  the  contract  are  set  forth 
therein.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  freight  is 
generally  prepaid,  the  payment  being  made  in 
exchange  for  the  hill  of  lading.  In  the  former  • 
class — where  a  charter-party  is  drawn  up,  and 
the  whole  ship  is  hired,  the  method  of  pay- 
ment varies  very  much.  Sometimes  the  freight 
is  paid  partly  in  advance  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment, but  most  frequently  it  is  paid  at  the 
time  and  place  of  delivery.  If  in  either  case 
the  goods  are  not  delivered  at  the  agreed  port 
of  destination,  and  the  freight  has  not  been 
paid  in  advance,  no  freight  becomes  due,  no 
matter  what  portion  of  the  voyage  may  have 
been  accomplished.  By  the  laws  of  some  Con- 
tinental States  what  is  called  "distance  freight" 
is  due  to  the  ship  when  an  accident  prevents 
the  vessel  carrying  the  goods  to  the  agreed 
destination,  except  in  the  case  of  total  loss ;  but 
English  law  does  not  recognise  any  freight  to  be 
due  which  the  charter-party  makes  payable  at 
the  port  of  destination  on  due  delivery  of  the 
goods  until  the  goods  are  so  delivered.  In  the 
absence,  however,  of  express  stipulation  to  the 
contrary,  freight,  once  prepaid  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  either  charter-party  or  bill 
of  lading,  is  not  recoverable  from  the  ship- 
owner if,  through  the  occurrence  of  some  sea 
peril,  the  vessel  fails  to  make  delivery  at  the 
port  of  destination.  The  theory  in  this  case 
is,  that  such  prepayment  of  freight  is  added  to 
the  value  of  the  goods  shipped,  and  that  the 
insurable  interest  in  the  amount  prepaid  vests 
in  the  owner  of  the  goods,  the  value  of  which 
is  enhanced  by  this  prepayment.  The  ship- 
owner has  no  insurable  interest  in  prepaid 
freight.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  at  sea-risk,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  paid.  The  shipowner  has  it, 
and  no  sea  peril  makes  him  liable  to  return  the 
money  if  the  goods  are  not  delivered.  The 
incidents  of  freight  no  longer  attach  to  the 
money  so  paid. 

The  word  "freight"  covers  a  good  many 
variations,  such  as  chartered  freight,  bill -of - 
lading  freight,  owners'  freight,  charterers' 
freight,  lump-sum  freight,  and  dead  freight, 
indicating  various  contract  relations  to  the  thing 
itself.  Lump-sum  freight  means  an  agreed 
amount  for  a  voyage,  frrespective  of  the  number 
of  tons  delivered,  so  that,  unless  otherwise 
provided,  the  lump  sum  is  payable  at  destina- 
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tion,  even  although  part  of  the  cargo  may 
have  been  lost  from  sea  perils  during  the 
voyage.  Dead  freight  is  money  due  to  the  ship- 
owner in  respect  of  goods  agreed  to  be  shipped 
but  not  shipped  by  the  person  who  has  failed 
to  make  the  shipment  according  to  his  contract 
to  do  so.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the 
word  freight  has  a  more  exclusive  significance 
between  the  shipowner  and  an  underwriter  in 
a  policy  of  insurance  than  it  has  between  the 
shipowner  and  the  owner  of  the  goods  under 
charter-parties  and  bUls  of  lading. 

When  freight  is  payable  on  right  dehvery  at 
the  agreed  port  of  destination,  the  shipowner 
is  entitled  to  payment  even  if  the  goods  are 
delivered  in  a  damaged  condition.  Whether 
the  owner  is  responsible  for  not  making  de- 
livery in  the  like  good  order  and  condition  to 
that  in  which  he  received  the  goods  depends 
on  whether  the  damage  results  from  sea  perils 
or  some  other  cause,  from  liability  for  which 
the  shipowner  is  exempted  by  the  terms  of  the 
charter  or  biU  of  lading.  But  the  right  to 
recover  freight  on  the  goods  delivered  is  not 
alfected  by  some  of  them  being  damaged. 

Many  disputes  occur  as  to  where  freight  is 
payable.  It  has  been  held  that  the  captain 
should  deliver  the  goods  first  and  claim  pay- 
ment afterwards.  This,  however,  conflicts  with 
two  important  conditions.  The  first  results 
from  the  common-law  dictum,  which  gives  the 
carrier  a  lien  for  freight  on  the  goods  he  carries. 
Obviously,  his  lien  lasts  so  long  as  the  goods 
are  in  his  custody,  and  cannot  be  exercised 
after  they  have  passed  into  the  premises  or  pos- 
session of  the  person  by  whom  the  freight  is 
payable.  To  be  available  against  him,  pay- 
ment before  getting  possession  is  essential. 
The  second  results  from  a  condition  now  fre- 
quently inserted  in  charter-parties,  by  which 
the  charterer  stipulates  that  after  the  cargo 
is  once  shipped  his  liability  under  the  con- 
tract shall  absolutely  cease,  and  that  the  ship- 
owner shall  look  to,  in  other  words,  exercise 
his  lien  on,  the  cargo  to  secure  payment  of  the 
agreed  freight ;  so  that  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  and, 
from  any  cause  cannot,  after  dehvery,  get  the 
freight  from  the  receiver  of  the  goods,  he  shall 
have  no  right  to  come  back  on  the  original 
charterer  and  enforce  payment  against  him 
under  the  charter.  In  business  language  this 
is  called  the  "oesser-olause."  The  shipowner, 
therefore,  has  Hen  both  by  common  law 
and  by  special  contract,  and,  in  consideration 
of  the  latter,  generally  gives  specific  release 
from  liability  to  the  original  charterer,  after 
he  has  once  shipped  the  cargo  on  which  the 
shipowner's  lien  for  freight  is  to  accrue.  In 
consequence  of  these  two  conditions  it  has  been 
held  that  the  master  should  deliver ,  and  the 
consignee  receive  the  goods  at  the  ship's  side, 
and  that  on  such  delivery  the  master  ceases  to 
be  responsible  for  the  goods,  and  to  have  any 


lien,  so  that  he  is  justified  in  refusing  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  delivery  unless  the  freight  is 
paid.  These  considerations  secure  that  delivery 
and  freight  payment  are,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
coincident,  and  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
shipowners  from  making  bad  debts  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  saving  charterers 
from  paying  freight  twice  over,  both  being 
equally  objectionable.  In  practice  they  work 
easily  although  this  description  makes  them  look 
rather  elaborate. 

Freight  has  become,  in  recent  years,  an 
object  of  greatly  increased  interest  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  Kingdom.  Half  a 
century  ago  we  could  generally  feed  ourselves 
by  the  productions  of  our  own  country.  Since 
then  the  population  has  increased  more  than 
40  per  cent.  And  the  economic  condition  of 
the  larger  population  is  so  much  improved  that 
the  scale  of  consumption  is  much  larger  than  in 
former  times.  It  is  doubtful  whether  half  the 
commodities  consumed  now  are  produced  here, 
and  it  is  certain  that  of  our  daily  bread,  barely 
one-third  is  grown  at  home.  The  carriage  of 
these  vast  supplies  of  food,  in  addition  to  the 
raw  materials  for  our  manufactures,  makes  the 
question  of  freight  of  interest  to  every  in- 
habitant of  the  kingdom.  Our  food  cannot 
come  here  without  sea-carriage  ;  this  cannot  be 
provided  without  the  payment  of  adequate 
freights.  It  is,  therefore,  matter  of  common 
interest  to  inquire — ^what  must  freight  cover? 
what  items  do  really  enter  into  its  cost? 
and  what  has  the  payment  called  freight  to 
provide  ? 

In  the  first  place,  freight  has  to  provide 
for  the  building,  maintenance,  depreciation, 
and  ultimate  loss  of  the  ship  itself.  If  freight 
were  not  adequate  for  all  these  purposes,  sea- 
carryiug  would  not  be  continned  as  a  trade. 
No  capitalist  would  invest  money  in  the  build- 
ing or  buying  of  ships  unless  he  expected  on 
the  ultimate  loss  or  sale  of  the  vessel  to  find 
his  original  capital  in  hand,  plus  something 
more  than  3  per  cent  interest  for  the  time  of 
the  investment,  otherwise  the  money  had  better 
have  been  put  into  consols  or  railway  deben- 
tures. No  one  invests  in  very  troublesome  and 
precarious  trades  but  for  the  hope  that  at  the 
end  of  the  adventure  they  would  find  not  the 
capital  only,  but  interest  at  a  higher  rate  than 
that  yielded  by  investments  which  give  no 
trouble,  and  are  practically  without  risk. 

In  the  second  place,  a  ship  is  only  a  tool ; 
a  tool  moreover  which  demands  the  constant 
employment  of  labour  for.  its  use.  It  must 
be  prepared  and  outfitted  for  every  voyage. 
To  the  outfit  of  stores  and  provisions  nearly 
every  trade  makes  contributions.  To  load 
cargo,  docks  and  harbours  are  necessary  ;  their 
cost  must  largely  be  provided  out  of  fi'eight. 
Captains,  mates,  engineers,  firemen,  and  sea- 
men, all  must  be  paid  wages,  and  fed  while  at 
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sea.  The  light  and  pilotage  services  roimd  our 
coasts  are  also  paid  for  out  of  freight,  these 
beiQg  special  charges  on  shipping.  When  the 
vessel  comes  hack  with  her  cargo,  the  same 
charges  have  all  to  be  paid  again.  Freight 
therefore  may  be  said  in  one  sense  to  be  a  very 
large  employer  of  labour.  Large  classes  of 
labourers  on  shore  as  well  as  the  seamen  afloat, 
live  out  of  it,  and  freight  must  be  sufficient  to 
bear  the  cost  of  all  these  charges. 

The  students  of  economic  tacts  will  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  great  changes  have  taken 
place  with  regard  to  all  these  elements  in  the 
cost  of  freight  in  late  years.  Ships  were 
formerly  built  of  wood,  then  of  iron,  now 
almost  exclusively  of  steel.  They  were  pro- 
pelled by  sails  ;  steam  propulsion,  excepting  in 
the  very  long  trade  voyages,  is  rapidly  super- 
sediug  the  use  of  saOs.  To  build  wooden  ships 
we  had  to  depend  on  timber  imported  from 
other  countries.  For  iron  and  steel  ships,  the 
raw  material  in  unlimited  quantities  lies  under 
our  feet  in  the  iron  and  coal  measures.  The 
cost  of  shipbuilding,  therefore,  is  much  less 
than  in  former  times.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
is  probably  about  the  same.  The  depreciation 
is  also  not  less.  It  used  to  be  thought  that 
the  iron  structures  would  last  indefinitely. 
But  the  vicissitudes  of  cUmate  and  other  things 
have  modified  this  opinion.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  recent  years  that  changes  in  require- 
ments of  si2e,  type,  and  speed  have  rendered 
many  vessels  useless,  in  an  economic  sense, 
long  before  they  were  worn  out.  To  cover 
inevitable  outlays  on  surveys,  on  new  boilers  in 
the  case  of  steamships,  and  the  risks  and  de- 
preciation between  old  and  new,  something  like 
10  per  cent  on  the  original  cost  must  be  set 
aside  annually  to  secure  the  replacement  of  the 
capital  with  reasonable  interest.  This,  of 
course,  must  also  be  borne  by  freight,  and  from 
aU  recent  experience  is  an  increasing  rather 
than  a  ditninishing  charge.  Much  loss  has 
taught  the  lesson  that  a  ship  is  like  property 
held  on  a  short  lease  for  which  a  large  premium 
has  been  paid,  necessitating  the  cost  heiug  ex- 
tinguished by  the  time  the  lease  runs  out. 

It  is  probable  that  the  costs  of  navigation 
have  decreased.  Wages  are  higher  both  for 
seamen  and  on  shore  ;  but  so  much  steam  is 
used  to  economise  labour,  that  in  spite  of 
higher  pay  to  the  men  actually  employed,  it  is 
probable  that  this  item  in  the  cost  of  freight  is 
less  than  formerly.  Insurance  is  probably 
cheaper,  in  most  cases  it  certainly  is  so. 

None  of  these  items,  however,  are  so  changed 
as  to  explain  the  largely  reduced  cost  of  freight. 
Limiting  our  view  to  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
which  mark  the  time  within  which  steam  began 
to  be  used  for  ordinary  cargo  -  carrying,  the 
reduction  is  very  large.  It  is  difficult  to  state  it 
in  figures.  The  short-voyage  trades  necessarily 
show  the  least  reduction  because  freight  on  these 


includes  the  labour  of  loading  and  unloading,  of 
light  and  harbour  dues,  etc.,  so  frequently ;  and 
these  items  are  higher  than  formerly.  But  in 
the  long- voyage  trades,  reductions  to  far  less 
than  half  the  former  rates  of  freight  are  quite 
common.  If  the  comparison  be  extended  to 
fifty  years  ago,  many  freights  would  be  found 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  what  they  were  then. 
They  still  fluctuate  much,  with  variations  in 
crops,  and  seasons,  and  are  aflFected  sometimes 
by  wars  and  famines  ;  hut  apart  altogether 
from  such  exceptional  causes,  the  iiermanent 
level  of  fi-eight  is  lower  in  the  proportion 
stated.  Two  causes  have  led  to  this  :  (1)  The 
shortened  time  of  voyages  by  the  use  of  steam. 
Coasting  voyages  which  frequently  occupied  a 
month  now  occupy  less  than  a  week.  Medi- 
terranean voyages  that  used  to  occupy  five  or 
six  months  are  now  completed  in  two.  Indian 
voyages,  via  the  Cape,  by  sailing  ships,  which 
frequently  occupied  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 
months,  are  now  frequently  performed  by  cargo 
steamers  in  three,  and  seldom  exceed  four 
months.  (2)  The  greatly  increased  size  of  the 
vessels.  Cargoes  of  3000  tons  are  as  common 
now  as  those  of  1000  tons  before  the  use  of 
steam  ;  and  cargoes  of  4000  to  6000  tons  are 
becoming  frequent.  These  larger  bulks  can  be 
carried  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  The  large 
steam  vessels  of  to-day  can  make  profits  out  of 
rates  of  freight  on  which  either  the  small 
steamships  or  the  large  sailing  ships  of  former 
times  would  have  made  large  losses.  These 
two  are  the  chief  factors  in  this  great  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  freight.  Steam  has  saved  time, 
and  the  growth  of  business  has  made  it  econo- 
mically possible  to  carry  in  larger  bulks. 

We  have  recently  been  passing  through  a 
remarkable  revolution  in  aU  that  related  to 
freight.  The  material  of  the  vessels,  the 
method  of  propulsion,  the  speed,  the  size,  have 
all  changed,  and  all  have  conduced  to  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  freight  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  economic  effects  of  this  change  are  very 
considerable  already,  but  are  probably  more 
far-reaching  than  anything  apparent  yet.  Men 
used  to  hve  where  their  food  was  gro\vn,  and 
were  limited  in  their  numbers  to  the  local 
means  of  subsistence.  Cheapened  freight  has 
made  maritime  distance  of  very  small  account 
so  that  miUions  of  human  beings  in  these  islands 
are  living  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
localities  in  which  their  daily  bread  is  grown, 
without  any  sense  of  risk  or  insecurity.  Indeed, 
they  are  better  off  than  their  fathers,  who  had 
to  live  on  what  was  locally  grown,  whether  it 
was  a  bad  crop  or  a  good  one  ;  but  now,  if  the 
local  crop  is  either  bad  or  short,  it  makes  very 
little  difference  in  the  price  though  a  great 
difference  to  the  grower,  so  cheap  and  good 
and  constant  is  the  over- sea  supply.  Cheapened 
freight,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  modified 
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the  operation  of  the  Malthusian  law  in  an  im- 
portant degree,  for  the  time  at  all  events,  by 
bringing  the  surplus  food  production  of  the  most 
distant  countries  to  our  markets,  at  constantly 
decreasing  prices,  38,000,000  of  people  in  these 
islands,  being  now  fed  with  far  cheaper,  and 
generally  better  bread,  than  half  the  number 
formerly. 

This  would  be  an  important  matter  if  it 
affected  our  own  state  only.  But  other  states 
are  following  in  our  steps,  and  in  spite  of  duties 
more  or  less  prohibitory,  find  it  impossible  to 
keep  out  of  their  ports  the  cheaply  produced 
grain  of  distant  lands,  carried  by  English 
steamers  at  little  more  than  nominal  freight. 
There  is  no  record  of  these  transactions  between 
foreign  states  in  our  board  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion retm-ns  ;  but  the  quantities  of  food  carried 
under  our  flag  to  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Italy 
are  very  large  indeed.  When  the  sea  freight 
has  come  to  be  less  in  many  cases  than  the  cost 
of  inland  transport  from  one  part  to  another 
part  of  the  same  kingdom,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
large  coast  populations  begin  to  draw  on  the 
over-sea  supplies,  which  are  found  cheaper  than 
the  home-grown  food. 

Whether  such  a  state  of  afi'airs  wiH  last  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Will  men  go  to  live  where 
the  food  is  grown  ?  or  will  they  continue  to 
depend  on  cheap  freight  for  bringing  the 
treasures  of  other  climes  to  consumers  here. 
This  is  a  new  state  of  things,  and  one  of  the 
very  remarkable  effects  of  cheap  ocean  carriage. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  one  other 
fact  connected  with  freight.  Though  so  much 
cheaper  than  in  earlier  years,  the  transactions 
are  so  large  as  to  have  furnished  economists 
with  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  making  up  the 
difference  between  the  apparent  value  of  our 
imports  and  exports.  Fifteen  years  ago  there 
was  much  concern  at  the  gi-owing  gulf  between 
these  two  values.  We  were  reminded  of  the 
dividends  the  United  Kingdom  had  to  receive 
from  abroad  as  partly  explaining  the  difference, 
but  they  were  not  an  adequate  explanation.  All 
further  anxiety  on  the  matter  was  disposed  of 
when  it  was  shown  that  the  import  value  in- 
cluded the  freight,  and  had  to  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  thereof,  also  that  the  export  value, 
in  most  cases,  also  required  that  the  freight 
should  be  added,  because  both  freights  were 
earned  so  largely  by  the  English  flag,  i.e.  by 
Englishmen  working  in  English  ships,  and 
constituted  as  real  an  export  value  as  any  other 
item  of  export  that  appeared  in  the  trade 
returns.  It  was  happily  called  "an  invisible 
export,"  the  value  of  which  being  duly  deducted 
from  imports  and  added  to  exports,  explained 
the  manner  in  which  the  apparent  excess  of 
imports  was  paid  for.  j.  g. 

FREIGHT,  Dead,  and  other  terms.  See 
Febight. 


FREIGHT  IS  THE  MOTHER  OF  WAGES. 
This  maxim,  which  means  that  unless  a  ship 
earns  freight  the  sailors  are  not  entitled  to 
wages,  has  ceased  to  be  applicable  in  the 
United  Kingdom  since  1854,  by  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  that  year,  providing  by  §  183 
that  "no  right  to  wages  shall  be  dependent  on 
the  earning  of  freight,"  subject,  however,  to  the 
reservation  that  a  sailor's  claim  is  to  be  barred 
if  it  can  be  proved  "that  he  has  not  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  save  the  ship,  cargo, 
and  stores."  Any  attempted  modification  of 
this  provision  by  private  agreement  is  wholly 
inoperative  (see  §  182).  Previously  to  the 
statutory  abrogation  of  the  old  rule,  the  Courts 
had  already  engrafted  many  exceptions  on  it, 
and  it  was  never  applied  to  the  master  of  a 
ship  (see  Hawkins  v.  Twizell,  25  Law  Journal 
(Q.  B.)  160)  ;  but  it  seems  strange  that  a  rule 
so  inhuman  and  unjust  should  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  law  for  such  a  long  period. 

According  to  French  and  Itahan  law  a  sailor 
was  not  entitled  to  wages  in  case  of  capture  or 
total  loss  of  the  ship  and  goods  (Code  de 
Commerce,  §  258  [unamended] ;  Codice  di  Com- 
mercio,  §  235),  but  as  regards  France  this  rule 
was,  in  1885,  altered  in  favour  of  the  sailors ; 
and  in  the  case  of  loss  of  freight  for  other 
reasons,  the  codes  of  both  countries  always  up- 
held the  sailors'  claims  in  the  absence  of  express 
stipulations  to  the  contrary. 

According  to  German  law,  a  sailor  belonging 
to  a  ship  which  has  been  lost  is  entitled,  not 
only  to  the  wages  earned  up  to  the  date  of 
the  loss,  but  also  to  the  expenses  incurred  in 
returning  to  the  port  from  which  the  vessel 
started  on  its  voyage. 

[As  to  the  present  state  of  English  law  on  the 
subject,  see  Maclachlan,  Law  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 4th  ed.  1892.  —  Abbott,  Law  of  Merchant 
Ships  and  Seaman,  13th  ed,,  1892  (see  also  the 
report  of  Cutter  v.  Powell  in  Smith's  Leading 
Cases).']  E.  s. 

FRENCH  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Period  I.,  p.  154;  Period  II.,  p.  166;  Period  III.,  p.  167; 
Period  IV.,  p.  168. 

A  survey  of  the  French  school,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  present  time,  will  show  that 
it  has  passed  through  four  successive  phases, 
which  are  clearly  marked  off  one  from  the  other, 
and  form  the  natural  subdivisions  of  this  article. 


Period  I.  (1615-18 
During  this  first  period,  which  may  be  termed 
the  period  of  the  foundation  of  economic 
science,  France  may  assuredly  be  said  to  have 
taken  a  more  important  part  thim  any  other 
country.  With  the  increasing  interest  felt  by 
economists  in  the  history  of  economic  doctrines, 
and  with  the  greater  amount  of  study  they 
bestow  upon  the  older  authors,  more  and  more 
ample  justice  is  paid  by  them  to  the  great  ser- 
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vices  rendered  in  the  past  by  the  French  school. 
It  might  be  said  that  nowhere  else  has  political 
economy  had  a  larger  number  of  precursors. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  it  was  in 
France  that  political  economy  first  saw  the 
light  and  even  received  its  name  ;  for  the  first 
book  bearing  the  title  of  &onomie  Politique  is  . 
that  by  Antoine  de  Montohk:6tien",  Traictd 
cC£conomie  politique,  1615.  (This  fact  is 
specially  admitted  by  Cossa,  on  page  61  of  his 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  Political  Economy, 
English  translation).  Unfortunately  the  title 
of  Montchretien's  book  is  practically  the  only 
portion  that  has  deserved  to  survive,  but  that 
was  certainly  a  beginning.  What,  however, 
may  be  held  to  be  the  iu'st  systematic  treatise 
on  political  economy  is  the  Essai  sur  la  Nature 
du  Commerce,  by  Richard  Cantillon,  which, 
although  not  published  tUl  1765,  was  obviously 
written  before  1734,  since  that  was  the  year  of 
his  death.  In  this  work  nearly  all  the  subject- 
matter  of  modern  political  economy  is  dealt 
with  in  a  most  clear  and  deiinite  manner.  A 
new  edition  has  just  appeared,  with  a  preface 
by  Mr.  Higgs,  who,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics  (July  1892),  writes  that  "good 
reasons  might  be  given  for  regarding  him  as  the 
father  of  political  economy  without  putting 
any  strained  interpretation  upon  the  phrase. " 

Questions  concerning  money  and  taxation 
greatly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  early 
French  economists,  probably  by  way  of  re- 
action against  the  debasement  of  the  coinage 
habitually  practised  by  the  kings  of  France, 
and  against  the  unjust  privileges  in  respect  to 
taxation  which  characterised  the  old  regime. 
Thus,  long  antecedent  to  Antoine  de  Mont- 
chretien,  deep  in  the  middle  ages,  just  half 
way  through  the  14th  century,  Nicolas  Okbsmb, 
bishop  of  Lisieux,  the  tutor  of  Charles  T., 
wrote  a  treatise  entitled  Tractatus  de  Origine, 
Natura,  Jure,  et  Mutationihus  Monetarum,  of 
which  iprofessor  Ingram  has  been  able  to  say 
that  it  ' '  contains  a  theory  of  money  which  is 
almost  entirely  correct  according  to  the  views 
of  the  19th  century"  (Ingram,  History  of 
Political  Economy,  p.  36).  In  this  Bishop 
Oresme  protests  boldly  against  the  alterations 
in  the  value  of  money  made  by  the  king — these 
he  termsa  "fraudulent act"  (actio fraudulenta). 
In  the  same  way  two  centuries  later,  during 
the  time  of  the  serious  rise  in  prices  which 
characterised  this  epoch,  BoDiN  was  the  first 
to  give  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  this,  in  a  memorandum  written  in 
1568,  showing  that  the  enormous  importation 
of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  depreciated  the 
value  both  of  the  precious  metals  and  of  the 
money.  Finally  Boisgtjilbeet,  in  the  Detail  de 
la  France  (1692),  made  this  bold  statement 
respecting  money  :  "  It  is  very  certain  that 
money  is  not  a  value  in  itself,  and  that  its 
quantity   adds    nothing  to   the   wealth    of    a 


country."  With  regard  to  taxation,  those 
writers  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  Bodin 
and  Boisguilbert,  both  insisted  that  taxation 
should  be  proportional,  and  that  the  exemp- 
tions in  favour  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  should 
be  suppressed.  We  must  join  with  these  the 
illustrious  Marshal  Vatjban,  who  in  La  Dime 
JRoyale  (1707)  proposed  the  abolition  of  all  the 
existing  taxes,  and  the  replacing  them  by  one 
single  tax  "charged  proportionally  on  all  who 
possessed  an  income."  In  writing  on  these 
subjects  Vauban  was  the  first  to  employ  statis- 
tical documents  ;  these  had  been  collected  by 
himself,  and  are  almost  the  only  ones  we  possess 
referring  to  that  epoch. 

A  short  time  before  the  date  of  the  Physio- 
crats, a  man  who  is  perhaps  best  known  to  us 
by  the  encomium  pronounced  by  Tuegot  on 
him,  Vincent  de  Gouenat  (who  died  in  1759), 
drew  up  the  programme  of  the  "  liberal  school." 
To  him  also  has  been  attributed  that  famous 
saying  laisser -faire,  laisser -passer.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  false,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  he 
who  promulgated  the  view  that,  since  private 
interests  concurred  with  public  interests,  the 
best  thing,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  was  to  let  every  one 
follow  his  own  way  in  life. 

Full  justice,  too,  is  nowadays  awarded  to  the 
genius  of  Quesnay  and  to  the  merits  of  his 
disciples  Meeciek  de  la  EiviiiEE ;  Dupont  de 
Nemoues  ;  Le  Te6sne  ;  Tuegot  (see  all  these), 
that  Olustrious  body  of  men  who  first  bore  the 
name  of  Eoonomistes,  and  were  in  the  main 
much  in  advance  of  their  time.  Universal 
tilbute  is  paid  to  their  praiseworthy  endea- 
vours to  form  a  vast  synthesis  of  economic 
facts,  and  to  their  skill  in  deducing  from  a 
few  piinciples  a  large  concourse  of  individual 
items  of  knowledge,  the  very  characteristic  of 
the  formation  of  a  new  science.  Although 
they  did  much  to  make  plain  the  notion  of 
wealth,  still  it  was  not  "wealth"  but  the 
"natural  order  of  society"  that  they  regarded 
as  the  subject  of  the  new  science  ;  perhaps,  in- 
deed, their  conception  was  more  correct  than 
that  of  Adam  Smith.  There  is  no  need  here  to 
analyse  the  physiocratio  system,  for  that  will 
be  treated  of  in  a  special  article  in  this  Die 
tionary.  AU  that  is  required  here  is  to  assign 
to  the  physiocrats  their  place  in  the  history  of 
the  French  schools  (see  Ephemeeides  ;  Physio- 
ceats). 

Great  indeed  was  their  influence  over  Europe : 
every  one  knows  their  relations  with  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden  (whose  correspondence  with 
Mieabeau  and  Dupont  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished) (see  Kasl  Feiedkioh)  ;  with  Leopold, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  afterwards  Emperor  of 
Austria  ;  with  Gustavus  HI.  of  Sweden  ;  with 
Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland  ;  and  even  with  the 
Empress  Catherine  of  Russia.  Moreover,  these 
relations  were  not  purely  literary,  but  also  had 
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a  beneficial  influence  over  the  laws  of  tlie 
countries  above  mentioned.  In  France,  their 
influence  on  legislation  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  been  even  greater,  seeing  that 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  their  number, 
Turgot,  was  minister  of  state.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  his  edicts  with  regard  to  the  abolition 
of  the  restrictions  on  the  movement  of  grain, 
of  the  exclusive  trade  corporations  and  of  forced 
labour,  Turgot  did  not  feil  to  apply  in  all  their 
Integrity  the  principles  of  the  physiocrats. 
However,  most  of  these  reforms  came  to 
nothing — perhaps  because  he  applied  these 
principles  too  hastily,  or  as  a  philosopher  rather 
than  as  a  statesman  ;  or  because  the  resistance 
to  them  was  too  powerful  for  the  weak  hands 
of  Louis  XVI.  to  overcome. 

The  Catholic  school  has  bitterly  reproached 
the  physiocrats  for  having  by  their  teaching 
prepared  the  way  for  the  French  Eevolution  ; 
it  might  be  more  correct  to  say  that  had 
these  doctrines  been  applied,  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  the  revolution.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  physiocrats  has  been  less  powerful 
in  the  sphere  of  science  than  in  the  region  of 
legislation,  partly  because  the  glory  of  Adam 
Smith  caused  them  to  be  forgotten,  partly 
because  even  in  France  their  successors  have 
treated  them  with  excessive  disdain.  But 
their  influence  over  Adam  Smith,  and  through 
him,  indirectly,  upon  the  general  evolution  of 
the  science,  cannot  be  gainsaid,  though  even 
now  not  sufficieut  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
it.  The  classical  school,  at  its  first  introduc- 
tion, encountered  two  important  opponents — 
both  heretics  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  held 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  school — the  first  one, 
FOEBONNAIS  {Prvrwipes  ^^eonomiques,  1767), 
who  defended  the  protectionist  system,  the  other 
the  philosopher  Condillao,  who  in  his  book  on 
Le  Oommerce  et  le.  Gowvemement  (1770)  criti- 
cised several  of  the  doctrines  of  the  physiocrats, 
notably  that  on  value,  as  to  which  he  develops 
for  the  first  time  a  psychological  theory  closely 
approaching  the  one  so  celebrated  at  the  present 
day  under  the  name  of  the  theory  of  "Final 
Utility." 

A  place  amongst  the  founders  of  political 
economy  must  be  reserved  for  Jean  Baptiste 
Sat,  not  indeed  on  account  of  the  originality 
or  depth  of  his  ideas,  but  simply  because  he 
was  the  author  of  the  first  really  popular  work 
on  political  economy.  His  Traili  d'&onomie 
politique  (1803),  which  was  wonderfully  well 
arranged  and  lucid,  was  translated  into  many 
languages,  and  thus  made  the  new  science 
accessible  to  all  classes  of  society.  Nor  was  he 
simply  a  mere  populariser  ;  he  gave  economic 
science  its  present  form  and  its  definitions  ; — 
from  his  categories,  his  vocabulary  (e.g.  the 
term  "Entbepeenette,"  which  has  been 
borrowed  by  most  other  languages),  and  his 
great  divisions  of  the  science,  has  been  con- 


structed the  scale  it  was  henceforward  to  work 
by.  The  classifications  which  he  planned,  the 
impress  he  stamped  on  the  science  has  been 
reproduced  in  every  text-book  published  during 
this  century. 

Peeiod  II.  (1803-1848). 
•  In  this  second  period  the  series  of  economists 
received  a  strange  interruption.  During  more 
than  forty  years  economic  science  in  France 
underwent  an  almost  total  eclipse.  From  Jean 
Baptiste  Say's  work  (1803),  which  we  have  just 
referred  to,  up  to  Dunotee's  pubKcation  (in 
1845)  of  his  book  on  La,  Liberti  du  Travail, 
no  economist  can  be  mentioned  who  created  a 
school.  No  doubt  there  were  several  works  of 
some  merit,  but  they  dealt  rather  with  subjects 
bordering  on  political  economy  than  with  the 
science  itself.  Amongst  these  are  the  treatises 
of  Dbstutt  be  Teaot  (1823)  and  of  Joseph 
Deoz  (1829),  which  were  strictly  speaking  the 
writings  of  a  philosopher  and  a  moralist ;  the 
SysUTnes  de  Culture  of  Hippolyte  Passt  (1846), 
which  treated  of  rural  economy ;  Cottenot's 
even  more  important  work,  Recherches  swr  les 
principes  matMmatigues  de  la  thiorie  des  richesses 
(1838),  which  is  an  early  instance  of  the  appH- 
cation  of  mathematics  to  political  economy,' 
and  Villeeme's  Tableau  de  I'itat  physigue  et 
moral  des  ouvriers  (1840)  ;  this  last  is  an  excel- 
lent statistical  study.  There  was  a  sudden 
break  in  the  series  of  great  didactic  works, 
while  contemporaneously  it  continued  in  Eng- 
land. No  account  can  be  taken  here  of  Stoeoh 
{Cours  d'^eonomie  politique,  1815,  and  Con- 
sid&ations  sur  la  Tiature  du  revenu  Twiional, 
1824),  since  his  work  lay  outside  France ;  of 
Rossi  (Cours  d'&onomie  politique,  1840),  since 
he  was  an  Italian  ;  or  of  Sismondi  (Nouvmux 
prineipes  d'&oiiomie  politique,  1819),  since  he 
was  a  Swiss  ;  indeed  the  latter  could  in  no  case 
be  counted  as  an  economist  of  the  classical  school, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  their  vigorous  opponent. 

In  ti'uth,  if  the  classical  economists  dis- 
appeared from  sight  in  the  period  now  under 
review,  the  reason  was  that  they  were  replaced 
by  their  foes,  the  socialists.  The  period  is  filled 
with  the  names  of  Saint -SiMON,  Foueiek, 
Peoudhon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  of  such  writers, 
less  known  than  they  deserve,  as  Bazaed, 
Enfantin,  Leeoitx,  Bitohez,  Vidal,  and 
Oabet.  These  men  attracted  general  attention 
and  drew  the  thoughts  of  all  men  towards  them. 
It  is   the   fashion  nowadays,   especially  with 


1  Cournot  "taught  that  it  is  necessary  to  face  the 
difficulty  of  regarding  the  various  elements  of  an  econ- 
omic problem — not  as  determining  one  another  in  a 
chain  of  causation,  A  determining  B,  B  determining  C, 
and  so  on — ^but  as  all  mutually  determining  one  another. 
Nature's  action  is  complex,  and  nothing  is  gained  in  the 
long  run  by  pretending  that  it  is  simple,  and  trying  to 
describe  it  in  a  series  of  elementary  propositions." 

[Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  vol.  i.,  in  his  preface 
to  the  first  edition  bears  a  high  tribute  to  the  ability  of 
Cournot  .  .  .  "Cournot's  genius  must  give  a  new  mental 
activitj;  to  everyone  who  passes  through  his  hands," 
p.  XV.    Macmillan,  2nd  ed.,  1891.] 
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socialists  of  the  Gennan  school,  notwith- 
standing their  obligations  to  it,  to  turn  this 
soeiahsm,  which  they  term  "Utopian,"  into 
ridicule.  But  in  my  opinion,  when  the  his- 
tory of  socialism  and  of  its  first  beginnings 
receives  the  same  amount  of  attention  as  the 
history  and  origins  of  political  economy  have 
received,  the  French  school  will  be  found  to 
have  taken,  in  the  creation  of  contemporary 
socialism,  a  share  equal,  or  even  superior,  to 
that  which  it  had  in  the  formation  of  economic 
science.  Ko  doubt  there  was  much  that  was 
Utopian  in  the  exuberant  blossoming  of  ideas 
that  characterised  this  period  ;  but  many  of 
them  have  borne  fruit  and  have  taken  their 
place  in  what  is  now  called  scientific  socialism. 
The  notion  that  man,  as  a  member  of  society, 
has  functions  to  fulfil  rather  than  rights  to 
exercise  (in  direct  opposition  to  the  revolutionary 
programme  of  the  "Rights  of  Man  "),  forms  the 
basis  of  the  teachings  of  Saint-Simon.  In  the 
writings  of  his  follower,  Bazard  (Doctrine  de 
Saitit-Siinon,  1828-29),  there  is  a  perfectly  clear 
exposition  both  of  the  social  question  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  i.e.  the  separation  of  the  laboui'er  from 
the  instruments  of  his  labour,  and  of  the  solution 
proposed  by  the  collectivist  school,  i.e.  the 
nationalisation  of  the  instruments  of  production. 
Again,  never  have  the  advantages  of  co- 
operative association  for  purposes  of  consump- 
tion been  analysed  with  more  precision,  and 
never  have  the  disadvantages  of  the  increase  of 
"  middlemen  "  been  more  vigorously  assailed, 
than  in  the  works  of  Fourier  (Assodatimi 
Domestiqiie  Agricole,  1822).  The  theory  of  the 
"  Iron  Law  "  {loi  d'airain),  and  the  proposition 
destined  to  become  so  terrible  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  Marxists,  namely,  that  wealth  is  the 
product  of  the  labour  of  others,  are  plainly  set 
forth  in  Tidal's  Beparlition  des  JSichesses  (1846). 
In  1831,  twelve  years  before  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers,  Buchez  founded  the  first  co-operative 
society  for  production,  as  a  means  of  social 
ti'ansfonnation,  and  suggested  as  the  aim  of 
the  working  classes  that  system  of  collective 
saving  in  the  shape  of  a  reserve  fund,  ui  pre- 
ference to  the  method  of  individual  saving, 
which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  trades 
unions.  Of  the  unreadable  writings  of  Leroux 
but  one  word  survives  ;  yet  it,  the  term  solid- 
arity, shines  out  as  a  guiding  star.  Proudhon's 
confused  and  vehement  reasonings  (Qu'est-ce  qne 
laProprUti?  1840  ; — Systime  des  Contradidions 
Jiconmniques  ou  Philosophic  de  la  Misire,  1848) 
have  been,  perhaps,  of  little  special  value  to  the 
doctrine  of  socialism  ;  but  they  have  rendered  a 
very  real  service  to  economic  science  by  obliging 
it  to  examine  and  to  consolidate  the  foundations 
of  political  economy,  which  till  then  had  been 
regarded  as  unshakable.  The  Systime,  how- 
ever, is  memorable  as  having  called  forth  Karl 
Makx's  taunting  reply  La  Misire  de  la  Philo- 
sophie. 


Auguste  CoMTE,  also,  should  not  be  counted 
as  a  socialist,  but  at  any  rate  he  must  be 
placed  amongst  the  opponents  of  the  econo- 
mists ;  they  have  never  forgiven  him  for  the  con- 
tempt he  poured  on  them  and  for  his  assertion 
of  the  absolute  uselessness  and  irrationality  of 
endeavouring  to  make  political  economy  an 
independent  science.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ingi'am  goes 
a  little  too  far  in  saying  that  Comte,  the 
founder  of  sociology,  was  also  the  founder  of 
the  historical  school  of  political  economy. 

Never  has  France,  and  Paris  in  particular, 
shone  more  brightly  in  the  world,  or  exerted 
more  influence  over  the  socialistic  movement, 
than  in  the  period  which  ended  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  an  event,  indeed,  that  nearly  set 
aU  Europe  in  a  blaze.  That  influence  spread  on 
the  one  side  to  America,  where  communities 
were  founded  after  the  fashion  of  Fourier's 
phalanstery,  and  in  the  other  direction  to 
Russia,  exiles  from  which  country,  the  future 
chiefs  of  anarchism  (e.g.  Herzen  and  Bakoit- 
NlNi:),  came  to  Paris  for  instmction. 

Period  III.  (1848-1878). 

This  third  period  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
its  predecessor.  The  socialists  vanish  from  the 
scene  and  are  not  again  spoken  of;  never  before 
has  any  school  of  thought  seemed  smitten  by 
so  sudden  a  death.  The  following  passage 
occurred  in  the  article  on  the  "Socialists"  in  the 
Dictionnaire  d'^coTiomie  politique  which  appeared 
in  1853  :  "When  we  state  that  socialism,  at 
any  rate  in  its  recent  shape,  is  altogether  ex- 
tinguished, there  is'  no  fear  of  our  assertion 
being  falsified  either  by  the  course  of  time  or 
by  future  events."  A  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  and  its  replacement  by  the  second 
empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  classical  school  of 
economists,  who  had  never  been  heard  of  during 
the  second  period,  sprang  up  on  every  side. 
This  fresh  movement  had  already  been  begun 
by  Charles  Dunoyer's  book  in  1845,  but  the 
liberal  and  optimistic  traditions  of  the  French 
school  were  first  renewed,  with  remarkable 
energy,  by  Frederic  Bastiat  in  his  Sarinonies 
iconomiques,  published  in  1850,  the  year  of 
his  death.  The  final  triumph  of  the  orthodox 
and  liberal  school  was  effected  by  many  authors. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  the  numerous  writings 
of  M.  Michel  Chevaliek,  the  series  of  which 
had  commenced  in  the  preceding  period  with  his 
Gours  d'&onomie  politique  (1842-1844),  and 
comprised  La  Monnaie  (1850),  Le  Systime  pro- 
tedeur  (1853),  and  La  Baisse  piviaile  de  I'Or 
(1859).  In  1852  and  1853,  MM.  Coquelin 
and  Gamier  issued  the  Dictionnaire  d'Bconomie 
politique;  in  1855  came  M.  deMohnari's  Cours 
d: ilconomie  jpolitique ;  in  1857  M.  Baudrillart's 
Manuel;  in  1858  M.  GouroeUe  Seneuil's  Traitd 
d'icmwmie    politique;    in    1861    M.    Frederic 
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Passy's  Le(;ons  d'Aonomie  politique;  and  in 
1867  M.  JjBvassexii's  Prdcis d' Sconomiepolitique. 
Indeed,  all  those  liberal  ideas  which  had  been 
proscribed  by  Napoleon  III.  appear  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  political  economy,  and  to  have 
breathed  into  it  a  new  life. 

The  opinions  of  the  economists  of  this  period 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  tenets  of  the 
"Manchester  School,"  i.e.  free  trade,  dis- 
trust of  state  interference,  and  monometallism. 
However,  Stanley  Jbvons  observes  that  the 
French  school  is  less  dogmatic  in  its  ways  than 
the  English  school,  and  with  reference  to  "the 
doctrine  of  wages,"  for  example,  he  observes, 
that  the  true  doctrine  may  be  more  or  less 
clearly  traced  through  the  writings  of  a  suc- 
cession of  great  French  economists,  from  Con- 
dillac,  Baudeau,  and  Le  Tr6sne,  through  J.  B. 
Say,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  Storch,  and  others, 
down  to  Bastiat  and  Courcelle-Seneuil  .  .  . 
"The  truth  is  with  the  French  school." 

Indeed,  in  the  hands  of  the  French  school 
political  economy  becomes  a  natural  rather  than 
a  deductive  science.  In  spite  of  their  disinclina- 
tion to  acknowledge  their  debt,  French  econo- 
mists have  remained  faithful  to  the  traditions 
left  them  by  the  physiocrats.  They  frequently 
take  a  delight  in  contrasting  the  generous  and 
idealistic  spirit  of  their  school  with  the  egoism 
and  mercantile  tendency  of  the  English  school. 
Perhaps  this  contrast  is  less  real  than  they 
suppose  it  to  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their 
egoism  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  Manchester 
school,  the  difference  being  that  their  tempera- 
ment is  light-hearted,  whereas  that  of  the 
English  economists  may  be  regarded  as  sombre ; 
in  short,  the  latter  are  pessimists,  the  former  are 
optimists.  Optimism,  indeed,  has  been  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  French  school  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  physiocrats  even  to  our 
own  time  ;  the  fullest  expression  of  this  is 
found  in  Bastiat.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  belief 
m  a  natural  order  which  regulates  human 
society,  and,  though  not  exempt  from  certain 
disorders,  is  still,  human  nature  being  as  it  is, 
the  best  possible.  Moreover,  this  natural  order 
of  things  is  capable  of  indefinite  improvement 
through  the  unfettered  action  of  liberty  and  of 
competition.  Beyond  this  lies  the  conviction 
that  no  attempt  to  modify  the  machinery  of 
the  system  should  be  made,  and  that  all  that 
is  necessary  is  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  that 
might  impede  its  due  working. 

And  if  this  school  in  a  general  way  rejects 
the  English  theories  respecting  rent,  wages, 
and  population,  this  arises  from  the  idea  (idie 
a  priori)  that  the  discouraging  consequences  of 
these  theories  enhance  the  difficulty  of  the 
justification  of  the  existing  social  order. 

During  this  period  there  were  but  two  dis- 
sentient economists.  The  first  of  these,  WoL- 
owsKl,  indeed,  separated  himself  from  the  school 
only  on  a  question  of  detail,  i.e.  bimetallism, 


which  he  warmly  advocated  in  his  Liberti  dea 
Banques  (1864),  and  in  his  L'or  et  I'a/rgeTit 
(1870).  The  other  was  Le  Plat,  who  "wrote 
Ouvriers  Europiens  (1855),  and  La  Miform 
Sociale  (1864),  and  founded  a  school, — the  first, 
indeed,  to  branch  off  from  the  parent  stock. 
Still,  Le  Play,  and  his  followers  in  a  marked 
degree,  continued  to  adhere  to  the  liberal  school 
in  their  distrust  of  state  interference,  and  in 
their  apologies  for  the  "essential  principles" 
of  our  present  social  organisation,  including 
competition.  Le  Play,  however,  abandons 
the  optimistic  standpoint  and  the  deductive 
method  ;  he  desires  a  "reform,"  and  strives  to 
find  the  elements  of  such  a  reform  in  the 
observation  of  facts,  especially  in  the  study  of 
the  family  life  of  the  working  classes. 

During  this  period  the  influence  of  the  econ- 
omists was  so  great  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
penetrate  into  the  sphere  of  legislation.  It  is 
well  known  that  Michel  Chevalier  negotiated, 
together  with  Coeden,  the  famous  treaty  of 
commerce  of  1860  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, which  inaugurated  an  era  of  modified  free 
trade  not  only  for  France  but  also  for  the  rest 
of  Europe. 

Protection  was  believed  to  be  as  completely 
stamped  out  as  socialism.  The  conviction  of 
this  double  victory  contributed  largely  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  proud  self-confidence  of  the 
orthodox  school.  Credit  may  also  be  given 
them  for  the  law  of  1864,  which  abolished  the 
penalties  attaching  to  the  right  of  combination 
between  workmen.  In  accordance  with  their 
principles  the  economists  had  always  admitted 
that  combination  was  "the  natural,  regular, 
and  legitimate  means  of  resistance  afforded  to 
the  working  classes  by  the  system  of  free  com- 
petition" (Dietionnaire  d'Economie  politique, 
sub  voce  "  Coalition  ").  They  had  also  no  small 
share  in  the  development  of  the  French  rail- 
way system  (the  conventions  of  1859)  and  of 
joint-stock  companies  (the  Act  of  1867),  and  in 
the  formation  of  the  great  international  exhibi- 
tions of  1855  and  1867,  in  which  important 
parts  were  played  by  Michel  Chevalier  and  Le 
Play.  Further,  Le  Play  endeavoured  to  proonre 
the  enactment  of  a  measure  granting  freedom 
of  disposition  of  property  by  will,  at  least  up 
to  a  certain  point ;  but  in  spite  of  the  support 
of  Napoleon  III.,  the  bill  failed  to  pass  through 
the  Chamber,  for  it  was  in  too  flagrant  contra- 
diction with  the  "principles  of  '89." 

In  this  period  the  liberal  French  school 
reached  its  apogee,  but  it  was  also  approaching 
the  commencement  of  its  decline,  or  at  any 
rate,  the  end  of  its  uncontested  supremacy. 
The  conflict  between  the  liberal  school  and  its 
rivals  occupies  the  fourth  and  last  period,  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

Pbkiod  IV.  (1878-1892). 
The  date  from  which  this  last  period  should 
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he  reckoned  is  necessarily  to  some  extent  imde- 
termined  ;  the  year  1878  has  been  chosen,  since 
it  marks  an  important  event  that  we  shall  pre- 
sently discuss,  that  is  to  say,  the  rupture  between 
university  education  and  the  orthodox  school. 

During  the  time  we  are  now  considering, 
most  of  the  leading  economists  of  the  preceding 
period  still  bore  on  high  the  banner  of  the  liberal 
school,  MM.  de  Molinari,  Frederic  Passy,  and 
Levasseur.  Michel  Chevalier,  Baudrillart,  and 
CourceUe-Seneuil  have  gone,  but  their  places 
have  been  filled  by  MM.  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Block,  Leon  Say,  and  De  FoviUe,  and  taking 
all  in  all,  the  liberal  school  contains  as  many 
men  of  high  ability  as  ever  it  did.  This  school 
is  in  exclusive  occupation  of  the  benches  of  the 
Institute  and  of  the  professorial  chairs  at  the 
various  schools  of  Paris.  The  venerable  Journal 
des  iconOTnistes  has  received  as  companions  the 
i!conomiste  frwiu^ais  (1873),  edited  by  M.  Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  and  the  Monde.  Economique 
(1891),  edited  by  M.  Beauregard,  Professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Law  at  Paris;  bothofthese  organs 
uphold  the  same  cause.  A  new  Dictionnaire 
d'^cmiomie  politique  (1890-1892)  has  appeared 
under  the  care  of  MM.  Leon  Say  and  ChaUley ; 
it  is  written  in  the  same  spu'it  as  the  former 
one.  To  all  outward  appearance,  therefore, 
things  would  seem  to  be  as  they  were ;  but 
in  reality  there  have  been  great  changes.  The 
hberal  school  has  lost  the  public  ear  and 
the  legislative  support  that  it  possessed  in  the 
preceding  period.  It  is  hated  by  the  working 
classes,  who  upbraid  it  for  its  quietism  ;  by  the 
agriculturists  and  manufacturers,  who  have 
never  forgiven  it  for  free  trade  ;  by  the  Catho- 
lics, who  regard  it  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  whom  the 
very  name  of  liberalism  irritates;  and,  last  of  all, 
by  the  radicals,  who  are  hastening  on  towards 
state  socialism.  From  every  side  rival  schools 
are  rising,  aU  of  which  are  preparing  for  the 
conflict  by  starting  their  OAvn  "Reviews." 

Le  Play's  school,  which  grew  in  importance 
after  the  disasters  of  1870,  is  now  detaching 
from  the  main  body  a  constantly -increasing 
band  of  recruits.  In  aU  parts  of  France  it  is 
forming  groups  which  are  termed  Unions  de  la 
Paix  SociaZe,  and  in  1881  it  founded  a  fort- 
nightly review,  the  JReforme  Sodale,  which 
abstains  from  all  theoretical  subjects,  but  is 
one  of  the  best  publications  for  the  discussion 
of  all  questions  relating  to  economic  legislation. 
Its  chief  representative  in  France  was  M.  Claudio 
Jannet,  Professor  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  whose  most  important  work 
is  Le  Socialisme  d'&ai  et  la  BiforTne  Sociale. 
For  aU  this,  Le  Play's  school  is  a  rival  rather 
than  an  enemy  of  the  liberal  school,  with  which 
it  preserves  very  friendly  relations  ;  indeed,  it 
is  almost  as  liberal,  but  its  apologies  are  made 
less  for  things  as  they  are  than  for  things  as 
they  were. 


But  by  the  side  of  Le  Play's  followers  another 
Roman  Catholic  school  has  risen,  of  a  far 
more  pronounced  religious  character,  which 
is  the  representative  of  what  we  have  now 
agreed  to  call  Catholic  socialism,  in  spite  of 
its  energetic  repudiation  of  the  epithet  "  social- 
istic." It  is  very  bitter,  as  vehement  indeed 
as  the  socialists  themselves,  in  its  criticisms 
of  the  economic  organisation  of  the  present 
day,  especially  of  laisser-faire  and  competition, 
and  is  much  inclined  to  fall  back  upon  the 
state,  which  it  terms  the  "Minister  of  God." 
Its  organ  is  L' Association  Oatholique,  a  monthly 
re-siew  that  was  founded  in  1876,  and  its  most 
eloquent  spokesman  is  the  Comte  de  Mnn,  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Further 
information  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in 
M.  Urbain  Gnerm's  L'j^volution  Sociale  (1891). 

Again,  a  new  lease  of  life  had  been  taken  by 
the  socialist  school  after  the  termination  of  the 
Paris  Commune  of  1871,  and  around  this  re- 
volution, which  by  no  means  deserved  the  dis- 
tinction, a  great  "socialist  legend"  grew  up, 
its  two  chief  apostles  being  Jules  Guesde  and 
Lafargue,  Karl  Marx's  son-in-law,  who  has  of 
late  become  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  These  two  represent  collectivism 
of  the  Marxist  variety.  M.  Benoit  ilALON,  the 
editor  sf  the  Sevue  Socialists  (started  in  1885) 
and  author  of  a  number  of  books,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Socialisme  Inligral  (1890-1892),  clings 
more  closely  to  the  traditions  of  the  socialism 
of  the  French  species,  which  is  less  materialistic 
and  holds  that  the  matter  of  "filling  one's 
belly"  does  not  exhaust  the  whole  social 
question. 

In  1878  the  event  occurred  that  I  here  re- 
ferred to  as  the  starting-point  of  a  new  period, 
namely,  the  institution,  at  aU  the  universities  in 
France,  strictly  speaking,  in  their  faculties  of 
law,  of  professorial  chairs  or  lectureships  of 
political  economy,  which  duly  appear  on  the 
ofBcial  schedule  of  education  and  examination. 
TUl  then  political  economy  had  been  taught 
only  in  the  special  schools  at  Paris,  and  at  the 
College  de  France.  Instruction  in  this  subject 
was  given  entirely  hy  a  small  number  of  econo- 
mists, all  of  the  same  school,  sometimes  of  the 
same  family,  and  lecturing  in  the  same  city. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  teaching  of  political 
economy  became  a  sort  of  monopoly  and  received 
that  restricted  and  almost  sectarian  tendency 
which  has  thrown  it  into  discredit.  Wlen  in 
the  year  1825  Jean  Baptiste  Say  "\iT0te  in  the 
preface  to  the  Traiti  d'J^conomie  politiqiie — 
"  Nowadays  political  economy  is  taught  where- 
ever  knowledge  is  valued.  It  has  already  had 
professors  in  the  universities  of  Germany, 
Scotland,  and  Italy  ";'■  little  did  he  think 
that  as  far  as  regards  French  universities  his 

1  In  speaking  of  Scotland  Say  was  thinking,  no  doutt, 
of  Adam  Smith,  Dugald  Stewart,  etc.  The  "  chair"  of 
Edinburgh  is  of  later  date  (established  in  1S71). 
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wish  would  take  more  than  half  a  century  to 
realise. 

The  new  professors  of  political  economy  in 
the  faculties  of  law  did  not  all  of  them  secede 
from  the  orthodox  school ;  for  instance,  M. 
JouEDAu  (who  died  in  1891)  and  M.  Villey 
still  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  liberal 
school,  but  in  some  instances  the  rupture  was 
immediate.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
M.  Cauwes,  who  lectured  on  political  economy 
in  the  faculty  of  law  at  Paris,  and  who  occa- 
sioned much  commotion  by  the  publication  in 
this  very  year,  1878,  of  his  Cours  d'Economie 
politique.  The  cause  of  irritation  lay  in  his 
avowing  the  same  scepticism  as  De  Laveleye 
with  regard  to  natural  laws,  and  his  inculcation 
of  List's  theories  on  the  question  of  protection. 
In  1887  one  of  the  new  professors  took  the  lead 
in  founding  the  Revue  d'&onomie  politique, 
which  received  the  support  of  all  the  professors 
in  the  various  faculties  of  law,  and  of  a  large 
number  of  professors  at  foreign  universities, 
particularly  in  Germany,  who  till  then  had 
received  practically  no  hearing  in  France.  The 
aim  which  the  founders  of  this  organ  had  in 
view  was  not  exactly  to  form  a  new  school, 
but  merely,  to  use  their  own  words,  ' '  to  open 
out  a  neutral  territory  on  which  both  doctrines 
and  facts  might  be  studied  and  compared  with 
one  another."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
being  more  and  more  drawn  into  the  sphere  of 
attraction  of  the  historical  school,  and  also  of 
state  socialism. 

Further  details  on  this  last  period  may  be 
found  in  the  writer's  article  on  "The  Economic 
School  in  France,"  in  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  (vol.  v.  No.  4). 

Our  survey  would  be  incomplete  if  we  failed 
to  mention  a  large  number  of  publications  that 
propagate  either  socialistic  ideas  or  protectionist 
principles  ;  such  notions  are  not  confined  to 
special  organs,  but  are  set  forth  in  a  whole  host 
of  political  newspapers.  To  these  might  be 
added  purely  literary  works,  such  as  those  of 
Zola,  Cladel,  and  Eosuy,  which  resemble  the 
wi-itings  of  George  Sand  and  Eugtoe  Sue  half 
a  century  ago,  in  spreading  socialistic  ideas  far 
and  wide. 

Naturally  enough  legislation  has  been  affected 
by  this  change  of  front  by  the  French  school. 
The  treaties  of  commerce  which  were  negotiated 
between  1860  and  1870,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  free  trade  school,  have  now  been  denounced 
by  French  lawgivers,  and  an  exceedingly  pro- 
tectionist customs  tariff  has  been  imposed. 
Concurrently  with  this  large  numbers  of  bills, 
most  clearly  marked  with  state  socialism,  have 
been  laid  before  parliament,  sometimes  by 
private  members,  sometimes  by  the  govern- 
ment. One  bill,  which  has  become  law,  limits 
the  hours  of  labour  for  children  and  women. 
Others  purpose  a  great  superannuation  fund 
for  workmen  ;    to    grant  certain  privileges  to 


workmen's  syndicates,  such  as  the  dispensing  of 
the  giving  of  securities  in  competing  for  public 
works  ;  other  proposals  forbid  employers,  under 
severe  penalties,  to  dismiss  any  workman  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  union  ;  to 
compel  contractors  for  the  execution  of  public 
works  to  introduce  profit-sharing;  another 
subjects  the  companies  which  work  the  coal 
mines  to  the  rigorous  supervision  of  delegates 
elected  by  workmen  ;  to  relieve  the  distri- 
butive co-operative  societies  from  the  payment 
of  income-tax  and  the  charges  for  trade  licences, 
etc.  etc. 

In  this  historical  sketch  of  the  French  school 
we  must  not  omit  a  reference  to  a  special  branch 
of  political  economy,  in  which  this  school  has 
perhaps  most  successfully  displayed  its  character- 
istic qualities — precision,  order,  and  clearness, 
that  is  in  treatises  relating  to  finance  and  taxa- 
tion. M.  de  Parieu's  TraitS  des  Impdts  (1862) 
and  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu's  Traits  de  la 
Science  des  Finances;  E.  Stourm,  Ze  Budget; 
Leon  Say,  La  Solution  dimocraiique  de  la  ques- 
tion des  impdts ; — Le  Dictionnaire  des  Mncmces ; 
have  deservedly  attained  the  position  of  classi- 
cal works  throughout  Europe.  c.  G. 

FRENCH  TREATY  OF  1860.  See  CoM- 
MEKOiAL  Treaties. 

FRICTION  IN  ECONOMICS.  In  economic 
investigation,  according  to  the  classical  view  of 
it,  abstraction  is  made  from  the  mass  of  general 
human  motives  ;  and  the  effect  of  a  selected 
few,  or,  as  some  have  held,  only  one,  of  them 
is  traced  out  first  of  all.  One  by  one  thereafter 
the  elements,  from  which  abstraction  was  made 
at  the  beginning,  are  restored  to  their  place,  and 
the  conjoint  effects  of  the  conjoined  causes  are 
traced  out  with  so  much  of  accuracy  as  the  case 
allows.  But  the  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  high, 
economic  factors  occurring  as  a  rule  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  complex  plurality  of  causes. 

The  disturbing  effects  of  causes  that  are  not 
economic,  on  the  action  of  the  causes  that  are 
strictly  so  called,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
"  economic  friction." 

Examples  may  be  drawn  not  only  from  dis- 
tribution and  exchange  but  from  production 
itself,  especially  if  "laws  of  population"  are 
to  be  included  under  that  head.  Not  only  the 
customs,  but  the  vices,  follies,  and  mistakes  of 
men  are  accountable  for  economic  friction. 
Economic  tendencies,  too,  may  be  counteracted 
deliberately  and  advisedly  by  principles  of 
morality,  statesmanship,  art,  religion,  or  peda- 
gogics. The  favourite  example  of  economic 
friction  is  perhaps  taxation.  If  it  be  true  (see 
Thorold  Rogers,  Local  Taxation,  Cobden  Club 
pamphlet,  1886,  p.  12),  that  taxes  tend  to 
stay  where  they  are  put,  instead  of  being 
shifted  where  economic  principles  by  them- 
selves would  have  earned  them  at  once,  this 
is  an  undoubted  case  of  economic  friction. 
There  is  least  of  such  friction  perhaps  in  the 
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distribution  of  currency,  and  in  the  movements 
of  capital  on  a  great  scale  in  modern  business 
(see  Bagehot's  Lombard  Street).  There  is 
probably  most  of  it  in  wages  and  salaries,  even 
in  modern  business,  and  in  the  agriciiltural 
rents  and  burdens  of  all  backward  countries 
and  backward  districts  of  advanced  countries. 
Marshall's  view  of  "long  and  short  periods" 
(Principles  of  JEconomics,  1890,  passim)  would 
seem  to  iuvolve  that  over  a  long  period,  in  the 
major  sense  of  "long,"  friction  might  be 
neglected.  Some  such  conclusion  is  also  im- 
plied in  the  view  of  Loria  and  others  that  in 
all  history  economical  causes  are  supreme  over 
aU  others.  [Cp.  Eeynes,  Scope  and  MetJwd  of 
Fol.  Ham.,' oh.,  iv.  pp.  124  seg.,  1891  ;  Loria, 
Za  Constitution  Sodale  (1893).]  j.  b. 

Economic  friction  may  further  be  described 
as  the  opposition  encountered  by  the  movements 
of  capital  and  the  inability  of  labour  to  meet 
readily  the  demand  for  work  ;  and  generally  by 
aU  the  circumstances  which  prevent  economic 
forces  from  bringing  about  their  natural  effects 
the  instant  they  come  into  operation.  It  is, 
for  instance,  matter  of  common  observation  that, 
though  prices  are  affected  by  changes  in  supply 
and  demand,  they  are  not  necessarily  altered  by 
these  changes  at  once  ;  and  even  when  the  effect 
on  price  can  be  detected,  it  is  often  not  instan- 
taneous, but  gradual.  The  causes  of  friction 
are  various,  chief  among  them  being  the  want 
of  accurate  knowledge.  In  the  case  of  the 
demand  for  and  supply  of  labour,  this  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  consideration,  as  also  is  the 
frequent  immobility  of  labour.  In  the  friction 
which  affects  the  price  of  goods,  want  of  know- 
ledge often  increases  the  delay  experienced  before 
matters  are  adjusted  to  meet  new  conditions. 
Custom  and  Habit,  also,  are  factors  in  pro- 
ducing economic  friction  ;  prices,  especially  of 
valuable  articles,  where  competition  is  restricted, 
do  not  move  readily,  no  matter  what  change 
there  may  iave  been  in  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction or  in.  the  state  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  habit,  or  prejudice,  that 
the  effect  of  a  new  tax,  or  of  the  remission  of 
an  old  one,  though  matters  of  universal  know- 
ledge, do  not  always  reach  the  persons  intended. 
The  salesman  and  the  manufacturer  cannot 
always  pass  on  an  indirect  tax  to  the  consumer  ; 
nor  can  the  owner  of  property  always  exact  the 
full  amount  of  a  new  rate  from  his  tenant. 

M.  G.  D. 

FEIEDRICH,  Margkavi:  Kael.    See  Kakl 

T' B.T  T*  T)Tl  T  O  TT 

FRIENDLT  SOCIETIES.  Friendly  societies 
may  be  defined  as  insurance  societies  based  on 
mutual  principles :  they  are  the  means  by 
which  smaU  tradesmen  and  the  working  class 
provide  against  sickness,  old  age,  and  the 
expenses  of  buriaL  They  may  possibly  be 
traced  to  the  gUdS  of  the  middle  ages,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  disappearance  of  the  gilds  nearly 
VOL.  II. 


coincides  with  the  rise  of  friendly  societies  ; 
but  practically  they  first  became  popular  and 
important  in  this  country  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  The  early  history  of 
friendly  societies  is  a  melancholy  record  of 
failures.  They  were  constantly  dissolved  or 
becoming  insolvent,  through  mismanagement, 
dishonesty,  or  other  irregidarity  on  the  part  of 
officers  and  members.  So  late  as  1882  there 
were  in  workhouses  in  England  no  fewer  than 
3913  persons  who  had  been  members  of  friendly 
societies  which  had  disappeared.  But  gradually 
a  reform  took  place  which  may  be  summarised 
by  saying  that  a  system  of  premiums  was 
substituted  for  a,  system  of  levies.  These 
words  call  for  explanation.  A  society  on  the 
levy  system  looks  to  its  aimual  income  to  cover 
its  annual  expenditure,  and  any  deficit  is  made 
up  by  a  levy  or  contribution  among  its  members. 
Now  as  the  benefits  of  a  society  are  mainly 
prospective,  and  as,  therefore,  the  charges  are 
lighter  at  first  than  after  some  years,  this 
system  clearly  is  not  likely  to  secure  permanence. 
On  the  premium  system  the  probable  charges 
in  the  future  are  calculated,  and  the  annual 
payments  scaled  accordingly.  The  sheet  anchor 
of  this  system  is  the  valuation,  which  is  made 
at  intervals,  generally  of  five  years,  and  consists 
of  an  elaborate  review  of  present  position  and 
liabilities  of  a  society.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  collection  of  averages  of  longevity  and 
periods  of  sickness  would  by  this  time  be 
sufficiently  large  to  give  an  almost  infaUihle 
guide ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  circumstances 
vary  widely  in  different  cases.  The  prospects 
of  a  society  depend  on  a  vast  mmiber  of 
conditions,  as  the  habits  of  a  population,  the 
character  of  an  occupation,  etc.;  so  much  so 
that  it  is  the  actual  experience  of  the  society 
which  gives  the  best  clue  to  its  future.  On 
the  results  of  such  a  valuation  the  table  of 
premiums  is  constructed  and  revised  from  time 
to  time. 

The  simplest  form  of  friendly  society  is  that 
in  which  each  member  pays  a  weekly  sum,  and 
in  return  is  supported  during  sickness,  whilst 
at  the  end  of  every  year  the  funds  of  the 
society,  less  a  sum  for  a  reserve  fund,  are 
divided  amongst  the  members.  Such  a  society 
clearly  lacks  most  of  the  elements  of  permanence, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  serves  a  valuable 
purpose  as  an  educator  in  habits  of  thrift. 
The  ordinary  "village  club" goes  a  step  farther, 
and  aims  at  extending  its  advantages  over  a 
longer  period.  There  is  no  division  of  funds 
yearly,  and  hence  a  greater  stabOity,  but  this 
is  often  purchased  at  a  considerable  cost.  The 
very  permanence  of  the  club  invites  a  ruinous 
competition  on  the  part  of  other  clubs,  with 
the  result  that  premiums  are  lowered  below  the 
point  required  for  solvency,  whilst  young  men 
tend  to  form  clubs  of  their  own,  thus  breaking 
the  succession  which  is  essential  to  the  con- 
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tinuanoe  of  a  club :  again,  gi-eater  opportunities 
are  given  for  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  oflScers. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  various  kinds 
of  object,  etc.,  which  distinguish  village  clubs, 
some  of  which  tend  to  become  savings-banks 
rather  than  friendly  societies.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  success  of  such  clubs  are 
partly  met  by  county  clubs.  Of  these  the  area 
is  the  county,  and  the  management  is  generally 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  magistrates,  and 
others,  with  rules  and  premiums  carefully 
framed  to  guarantee  solvency.  But  these 
advantages  entail  considerable  sacrilices.  There 
is  far  less  of  the  social  element,  which  has  a 
high  educational  value  in  the  village  clubs  ; 
the  area  is  too  large  for  any  common  interest 
in  the  management,  and  therefore  there  is  none 
of  the  political  training  which  self-governing 
societies  give ;  it  is  too  large  also  to  ensure 
that  thorough  supervision  by  neighbours,  which 
is  essential  in  all  cases  of  persons  drawing  sick 
allowances,  to  prevent  malingering.  As  a 
result  county  clubs  are  not  able  to  offer 
sufficient  advantages  to  their  members  to 
compete  with  other  clubs.  The  difficulty  of 
finding  an  area  sufficiently  small  to  insure  good 
supervision,  neighbourly  relations,  and  self- 
government,  and  yet  large  enough  to  secure 
good  business  capacity  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  sound  general  principles,  is  met  by  the 
affi1ia.tp.rl  orders,  the  largest  of  which  are  the 
Foresters  and  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows. The  unit  here  is  the  lodge,  which 
may  consist  of  any  number  of  members,  is 
generally  on  a  local  basis,  has  its  own  officers, 
rules,  etc.,  is  independent  both  of  control  and 
of  support.  Above  the  lodge  comes  the  district, 
a  geographical  grouping  of  lodges,  and  above 
the  district  the  order,  which  comprises  a 
general  committee  of  management,  elected  by 
the  various  districts  and  lodges,  officers  of  the 
order,  etc.  The  relations  between  the  order 
and  the  lodges  differ  in  different  societies.  In 
some  oases  the  order  formulates  principles, 
tables  of  premiums,  etc.,  in  others  it  takes 
certain  business,  e.g.  life  insurance  or  pensions, 
and  treats  it  as  a  central  rather  than  a  local 
matter  ;  in  all  cases  it  is  ready  with  advice  in 
the  formation  and  management  of  a  lodge,  and 
the  fact  of  such  a  body  with  large  experience 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  ill-managed  lodges, 
being  ready  with  friendly  help  in  times  of 
stress,  and  having  an  indirect  control  does 
much  to  promote  sound  management.  In 
some  cases  the  name  of  friendly  society  is 
apphed  to  companies  which  for  a  fixed  payment, 
weekly  or  monthly  guarantee  a  sum  in  the 
event  of  death,  and  are  commonly  known  as 
"Collecting  Societies."  They  differ  from' 
friendly  societies  in  the  following  points :  (1) 
They  give  no  relief  in  sickness  ;  (2)  they  have 
no  common  bond  of  union  amongst  the  insured ; 
(3)  they  have  paid  collectors  and  a  hierarchy 


of  officers,  as  agents  and  inspectors,  but  no 
self-government.  In  them,  it  has  been  said, 
' '  the  officials  are  everything,  the  members  are 
nothing."  But  although  these  societies  do  not 
fulfil  the  objects  of  friendly  societies,  we  must 
be  careful  to  avoid  underrating  their  usefulness. 
The  history  of  the  laws  affecting  friendly 
societies  illustrates  the  attitude  of  government 
in  this  country  towards  combined  independent 
effort.  The  original  Friendly  Societies'  Act  of 
1793  (33  Geo.  III.  c.  54)  was  of  a  permissive 
kind.  It  granted  certain  advantages  to  such 
societies  as  had  exhibited  their  rules  at  quarter 
sessions  and  had  them  approved.  In  1829  by 
10  Geo.  IV.  u.  56  the  justices  were  supplemented 
by  a  barrister-at-law  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
to  whom  aU  societies  seeking  registration  were 
to  exhibit  their  rules  for  approval.  In  1846 
by  9  &  10  Vict.  o.  27  the  barrister  was)  given 
the  title  of  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  and 
the  justices  were  relieved  of  their  duties  in 
registration.  In  1850  (13  &  14  Vict.  c.  113) 
an  attempt  was  made  to  give  some  certificate  of 
solvency,  but  the  distinction  between  "certified" 
and  "registered"  societies  was  abolished  in 
1855.  In  1875  an  act  was  passed  (38  &  39 
Vict.  c.  60)  as  the  result  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry  which,  with  some  amendments,  is  still 
law.  By  this  act  the  definition  of  a  friendly 
society  is  made  as  wide  as  possible,  registration 
is  faciUtated,  and  the  powers  of  the  registrar 
are  enlarged.  The  registrar  can  not  only  refuse 
to  register,  suspend,  or  cancel  registration, 
but,  at  the  request  of  the  members  of  a 
society,  he  can  interfere  in  its  management, 
can  order  an  examination  of  its  affairs,  and,  if ' 
he  think  fit,  dissolve  it.  He  can  also  act  as 
arbitrator  in  disputes  between  a  society  and  its 
individual  members.  But  his  powers  and  his 
sphere  of  activity  are  strictly  limited.  The 
fact  is  still  often  overlooked,  but  should  always 
he  borne  in  mind,  that  registration  is  no 
guarantee  of  the  soundness  of  a  society.  It 
ensures  publicity  and  publicity  only.  It  does  not 
even  imply  that  the  tables,  etc.,  of  a  society  are 
after  an  approved  model — the  government  have 
always  declined  the  responsibility  of  putting 
out  such  a  model.  In  the  case  of  registered 
societies  the  government  insists  that  certainrules 
should  be  carried  out,  that  e.g.  the  management 
should  be  separated  from  the  benefit  branch, 
that  annual  returns  and  quinquennial  valua- 
tions by  skilled  persons  should  be  sent  to  the 
registrar,  and  failure  to  comply  with  these  rules 
renders  the  officers  of  a  society  liable  to 
prosecution,  and  the  society  itself  tb  have  its 
registration  suspended  or  cancelled.  Indirectly 
this  cannot  but  operate  strongly  in  favour  of 
sound  management,  but  the  limitations  of  the 
central  office  may  be  gatheredfrom  the  statement 
of  the  late  chief  registrar  that  he  held  him- 
self precluded  from  communicating  to  a  member 
of  a  society  the  fact  of  its  insolvency,  and  from 
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taking  any  step  to  publish  the  fact.  Briefly, 
the  advantages  of  registration  to  a  society  are 
these  : — It  can  hold  property,  can  sue  and  be 
sued,  can  proceed  against  fraudulent  oflicers 
summarily,  has  a  first  claim  upon  the  estates 
of  deceased  officers,  can  invest  in  government 
securities,  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  dissolved, 
is  exempt  from  certain,  now  inconsiderable, 
stamp-duties.  Against  these  privileges  must  be 
set  the  following  restrictions  : — The  rules  must 
be  according  to  an  authorised  pattern,  must 
approximate  i.e.  to  a  prescribed  type,  the  field 
of  investment  is  narrowly  limited,  elaborate 
returns  must  be  made  to  the  chief  oflice.  The 
habit  of  registration  is  growing,  the  number  of 
accurate  returns  increases  steadily,  the  total 
number  of  societies  now  registered  is  in  England 
and  Wales  some  24,500,  in  Scotland  900,  in 
Ireland  400,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
proportion  this  forms  of  the  whole. 

The  relations  of  the  state  to  friendly  societies 
in  this  country  have  been  of  a  uniformly 
permissive  character.  The  state  has  never 
insisted  upon  registration,  or  upon  uniformity 
of  management,  premiums,  etc.,  among  the 
registered  societies, '  and  it  has  given  up  the 
attempt  to  guarantee  their  solvency.  It  has 
assisted  them  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  has 
always  been  ready  to  advise  as  to  management, 
to  facilitate  procedure  in  prosecutions  for  fraud. 
It  has  given  exemptions  from  taxation  and 
pecuniary  aid  in  the  form  of  a  rate  of  interest 
above  the  normal,  but  these  have  gradually 
lost  importance.  The  chief  assistance  which 
it  has  given  of  late  years  has  been  the  conduct 
of  a  rival  institution  in  the  annuity  or  insurance 
branch  of  the  post-office,  the  development  of 
which  is  strongly  urged  in  some  quarters.  In 
France  and  Germany  the  action  of  the  state 
has  been  far  more  extended.  The  tendency 
in  France  is  to  interfere  with  independent 
societies  by  legislation,  in  Germany  to  take 
over  the  whole  business  of  insurance  against 
sickness,  funeral  expenses,  etc.,  and  constitute  a 
department  of  the  administration  to  conduct  it. 

[Hardwick,  History  of  Friendly  Societies. — 
WiUdnson,  Eev.  J.  F.,  The  Friendly  Society 
Movemmt,  1876. — Bamreither,  J.  M.,  English 
AssociaMcms  of  Working  Hen,  English  ed.,  1889. 
— Ludlow,  J.  M.,  and  Lloyd  Jones,  Progress 
of  the  Working  Class,  1867.— Neison,  F.  G.  P., 
The  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  1869. — 
Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  Reports 
of,  1857-91. — Pratt,  Laws  RdaMng  to  Friendly 
Societies,  11th  ed.,  by  Brabrook,  1888. — Royal 
Commission  on  FHendZy  Societies,  Report  of,  1874. 
— Select  Committee  S.C.  on  Friendly  Societies, 
Report  of,  1888. — Select  Committee  H.  C.  on 
National  Provident  Insurance,  1886.]    L.  B.  P. 

FBrENDLT  Societies,  thbib  Ntjmbees  and 
Constitution.  The  statement  of  the  successive 
enactments  affecting  friendly  societies  contained 
in  the  previous  article  shows  that,  however  they 
may  have  varied  in  detail,  the  main  principles 


of  legislation  have  never  been  departed  from 
since  1793.  Thus  there  has  been  for  exactly 
one  hundred  years  a  recognition  by  the  state  of 
these  voluntary  bodies  as  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment, and  in  some  sort  of  protection  ;  but  there 
has  never  yet  been  any  attempt  to  restrain  the 
free  association  of  citizens  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  aid.  The  suggestion  has  often  been 
made — why  should  societies  be  allowed  to  exist 
if  they  will  not  comply  T\'ith  certain  conditions  ? 
but  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  has  always 
hitherto  consistently  rejected  it.  Hence  regis- 
tration has  always  implied  the  granting  of 
facilities  and  privileges  upon  certain  easy  con- 
ditions, rather  than  the  imposing  restrictions 
and  penalties  ;  and  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
from  one  side  to  the  other  has  been  marked  by 
an  increase  or  diminution  respectively  in  the 
number  of  societies  registered.  The  act  of  1793 
was  purely  enabling;  that  of  1819  restrictive; 
that  of  1829,  and  stiU  more  that  of  1834,  en- 
abling ;  that  of  1 846,  and  stiU  more  that  of  1850, 
restrictive  ;  that  of  1855  enabling,  and  that  of 
1875  somewhat  restrictive.  Under  the  enabling 
acts,  registrations  have  been  numerous  ;  under 
the  restricting  acts  they  have  been  few.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  formation  of 
friendly  societies  goes  on  irrespectively  of  legis- 
lation ;  and  that  unregistered  friendly  societies 
abound  during  the  periods  of  restriction.  The 
Friendly  Society  Commissioners  in  1874  stated 
that  unregistered  societies  were  in '  England 
probably  nearly  co-extensive  with,  in  Scotland 
far  more  powerfcd  than,  the  registered  bodies. 

In  the  county  of  Middlesex  alone  nearly 
1000  societies  were  enrolled  within  a  very  few 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1793,  and 
the  number  in  some  other  counties  was  almost 
as  great.  Altogether,  between  1793  and  1855 
as  many  as  26,034  societies  had  been  enrolled. 
The  act  of  the  last-mentioned  year  provided 
for  making  annual  returns  to  the  registrar,  and 
directed  him  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
parliament.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  more 
than  800  of  these  societies  had  been  dissolved, 
and  that  more  than  700  were  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  sick  pay.  Of  the  remaining 
24,500  societies,  nearly  3000  could  not  be 
found,  leaving  about  21,500  societies  as  pre- 
sumably still  in  existence.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  how  long  the  various  societies 
had  been  established  ;  but  only  3073  answered 
the  question.  Of  these  it  appeared  that  more 
than  100  had  existed  for  many  years  before  the 
act  of  1793,  and  that  as  many  as  20  societies 
claimed  to  be  centenarians  by  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century. 

Of  the  21,500  societies,  about  2800  were 
in  Middlesex ;  2045  in  Lancashire ;  993  in 
Staffordshfre  ;  979  in  Yorkshire  ;  874  in  "War- 
wickshfre  ;  752  in  Surrey  ;  681  in  Devon  ;  and 
642  in  Kent.  They  are  thus  found  to  have 
been  distributed  among  the  manufacturing  and 
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agricultural  districts  ;  and  in  fact  to  have  over- 
spread the  country,  and  to  have  met  the  wants 
of  aU  classes  of  its  working  population. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  societies  which 
existed  before  1793,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
act  of  that  year  to  enrol  their  rules,  are  still  in 
existence.  They  have  in  general  only  a  small 
nimiber  of  members  ;  indeed,  it  was  not  unusual 
in  the  early  days  of  friendly  societies  to  limit 
the  number.  This  was  of  great  advantage  in 
maintaining  the  friendly  feeKng  which  it  was 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  these  societies  to 
encourage  among  their  members  ;  and  it  gave 
rise  to  a  sentiment  very  common  among  them, 
that  the  benefit  of  sick  pay  and  even  of  funeral 
money  should  not  be  claimed  except  in  case  of 
necessity.  By  this  means,  many  societies  whose 
contributions  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
provide  the  benefits,  as  a  matter  of  insurance, 
were  able  not  only  to  meet  all  claims  which  the 
members  oared  to  make  upon  them,  but  also  to 
accumulate  funds  from  year  to  year.  In  some 
of  these  societies  members  would  introduce 
their  sons,  and  the  society  would  continue  from 
generation  to  generation  among  members  of  the 
same  families.  This  is  particularly  marked  in 
the  very  interesting  group  of  societies  founded 
among  the  Huguenot  settlers.  Some  of  them 
were  formed  by  a  number  of  persons  coming 
from  the  same  town  or  village,  as  the  society 
of  Lintot,  which  originally  consisted  wholly 
of  persons  deriving  their  family  origin  from 
Lintot,  and  stiU  contains  many  members  who 
can  trace  their  descent  back  to  the  original 
settlers  from  that  district.  Those  excellent, 
laborious,  and  thrifty  men,  who  created  new 
industries  for  us,  and  gave  the  British  work- 
man many  valuable  lessons,  were  largely 
pioneers  in  the  good  work  of  establishing 
friendly  societies  also. 

In  the  twenty  years  from  1855  to  1875  as 
many  as  21,875  societies  were  registered,  or  an 
average  of  1094  per  annum.  Some  allowance 
has  to  be  made,  however,  for  duplicate  registra- 
tions ;  when  a  society  sent  up  for  registration  a 
complete  set  of  rules,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
ascertain  whether  the  society  had  been  previously 
registered  or  not.  Under  the  act  of  1855  all 
branches  of  societies  were  registered  as  separate 
societies.  The  act  of  1875  has  made  a  clear 
distinction  between  them,  and  contains  various 
provisions  against  duplicate  registry.  Under 
that  act,  from  1876  to  1892,  4240  societies 
and  7995  branches  have  been  registered,  being 
an  average  of  249  societies  and  470  branches 
each  year.  There  is  thus  a  certain  diminution 
in  the  new  registrations,  which  becomes  more 
significant  when  closely  looked  into ;  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  registrations  of  new  societies 
are  such  as  are  exempt  from  the  obligation  of 
making  a  quinquennial  valuation,  the  onerous 
but  most  beneficial  provision  which  the  act  of 
1875  introduced.     Many  are  dividing  societies ; 


others  are  juvenile  societies  ;  and  from  both 
these  classes  valuations  are  not  required.  A 
dividing  society,  as  it  does  not  seek  to  accumu- 
late funds,  but  to  distribute  them,  does  not 
look  forward  to  the  future,  but  contents  itself 
with  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  immediate 
present.  A  juvenUe  society,  which  consists 
wholly  of  members  above  three  and  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  a  mere  resting-place 
on  the  way  to  membership  of  an  adult  society, 
and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  accumulate 
funds,  though  many  juvenile  societies  show  a 
strong  tendency  to  do  so. 

The  efforts  of  the  registrar  have  been  directed, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1875,  to  the 
gradual  enforcement  of  its  provisions  relating  to 
valuation,  without  bearing  with  undue  severity 
on  the  societies.  For  this  purpose,  it  has  been 
necessary,  after  fair  warning,  to  suspend  and 
ultimately  to  cancel  the  registration  of  many 
societies,  and  to  take  proceedings  against  others 
and  recover  penalties.  The  result  of  these 
measures  has  been,  that  in  each  period  of  five 
years  the  number  of  valuations  received  and 
the  number  of  grants  of  dispensation  from 
valuation  added  together,  have  tended  more 
nearly  to  reach  the  total  number  of  registered 
societies  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  results 
of  the  valuations  have  been  such  as  to  excite 
serious  anxiety  in  the  friends  of  the  societies. 
Of  14,988  valuations,  only  3122  showed  a  sur- 
plus ;  the  aggregate  of  such  surpluses  amounting 
to  £1,781,319,  while  11,866  showed  «.  de- 
ficiency ;  the  aggregate  of  such  deficiencies 
amounting  to  £10,734,515.  This  statement 
must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  more  than  ten 
millions  of  hard  cash  to  make  friendly  societies 
solvent.  It  means  that  each  society  must 
materially  diminish  the  benefits  it  promises  to 
its  members,  and  materially  increase  the  con- 
tributions it  exacts  from  them,  besides  raising 
a  certain  sum  in  cash,  in  order  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  Assuming  that  the  11,866  societies 
in  question  had  something  more  than  3,000,000 
members,  a  contribution  of  £1  from  each  mem- 
ber, would  raise  about  one-third  of  the  deficiency, 
leaving  the  other  two- thirds  to  be  met  by  reduc- 
tion of  benefits  and  increase  of  contributions. 
It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the 
valuations  themselves  are  mere  estimates, 
founded  on  a  great  variety  of  hypotheses  as 
to  the  liability  to  sickness  and  mortality  and 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  that  a  valuer  who 
wishes  to  make  things  pleasant  for  a  society 
may  adjust  his  hypothesis  to  that  view  ;  while 
another  may  exaggerate  the  valuation  deficiency 
by  omitting  to  take  into  account  favourable 
considerations  that  are  essential  to  the  true 
view  of  the  society's  position. 

The  societies  with  branches,  commonly  called 
the  affiliated  orders,  though  showing  very  con- 
siderable deficiencies,  appear  to  be  in  a  some- 
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what  better  position  than  the  independent 
societies,  in  which  latter  term,  however,  are 
included  many  societies  which  are  really 
branches  of  afiBliated  orders,  but  have  done 
nothing  since  the  act  of  1875  was  passed  to 
constitute  themselves  legally  so.  The  registered 
branches  were  11,242  ;  and  of  these  2281 
showed  surpluses  amounting  to  £874,679  ; 
and  8961  showed  deficiencies  amounting  to 
£6,716,838.  The  societies  registered  as  inde- 
pendent were  3717,  of  which  827  showed 
surpluses  amounting  to  £658,252  and  2890 
deficiencies  amoxmting  to  £3,901,435.  The 
coUeoting  societies  are  not  included  ia  these 
figures.  In  speaking  of  branches,  commonly 
called  courts,  lodges,  or  teuts,  it  should  be 
understood  that  as  yet  no  arrangement  exists 
by  which  the  insurances  effected  by  each  branch 
are  guaranteed  by  the  central  bodies  of  the 
orders,  and  that  therefore  for  financial  purposes 
they  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  independent 
societies.  This  is  abnost  universally  true  as 
regards  the  insurance  of  sick  pay.  For  insur- 
ance of  funeral  money,  branches  are  grouped 
into  districts.  In  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
gressive of  the  orders,  the  Manchester  Unity  of 
Oddfellows,  which  has  made  during  many  years 
past  heroic  efforts  to  secure  the  solvency  of  all 
its  branches,  an  arrangement  exists  by  which 
a  lodge  in  distress  may  seek  help  from  the 
district  to  which  it  belongs,  and  a  district  in 
distress  may  seek  help  from  the  central  body 
of  the  Order.  The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Ancient  Shepherds,  Ashton 
Unity,  with  many  smaller  orders,  are  also 
making  strenuous  exertions  to  reduce  the 
deficiencies  shown  by  the  valuations  of  their 
courts  and  lodges.  These  bodies  possess  great 
advantages  in  their  annual  meetings  for  con- 
ference and  discussion.  Many  of  their  mem- 
bers have  acquired  influential  positions  in 
municipal  life,  largely  through  the  knowledge 
of  afiairs  and  the  capacity  to  rule  which  have 
been  acquired  and  developed  by  the  means  of 
these  meetings.  To  be  the  chief  of  an  organisa- 
tion having  600,000  members,  and  to  be  called 
upon  to  preside  over  meetings  constituted  of 
their  delegates,  picked  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  is  a  distinction  that  is  much 
coveted  and  an  honour  that  is  highly  prized. 

According  to  the  latest  available  information, 
there  are  10,426  independent  societies  on  the 
register,  and  the  returns  that  have  been  received 
from  these  show  that  they  have  2,133,710 
members  and  £9,289,361  funds.  There  are 
16,400  branches,  and  the  returns  received 
show  1,727,809  members,  and  £12,121,202 
funds.  Together,  these  give  26,826  societies 
and  branches,  22,313  of  which  made  returns, 
giving  3,861,519  members  and  £21,410,563 
funds.  According  to  a,  recent  estimate,  the 
annual  income  and  expenditure  of  the  inde- 
pendent societies  is — 


Contributions  Benefits  to 

of  members  £1,707,000  members  £1,696,000 
Interests,  fines,  and 

other  receipts  410,000  Expenses  195,000 

Annual  Saving       326,000 


£2,117,000 


For  the  branches  of  afiBliated  orders — 

Benefits  to 

Contributions    £3,024,000  members 

Other  receipts         531,000       Expenses 


£2,117,000 


£2,681,000 
449,000 


£3,656,000 


Annual  Saving       426,000 
£3,566,000 


Together : — 
Contributions 
Other  receipts 


£4,731,000 
941,000 


Benefits        £4,277,000 
Expenses  644,000 

Saving  761,000 


£6,672,000 


From  another  point  of  view  it  appears  that 
while  the  average  contribution  per  member  in 
an  independent  society,  assuring  both  sick  pay 
and  funeral  money  is  about  £1,  in  a  branch  it 
rises  to  about  £1 :  lis.,  which  seems  to  show 
that  the  affihated  orders  are  seeking  to  raise 
their  contributions  more  nearly  to  the  amount 
required  to  meet  the  benefits  assured,  and 
perhaps  that  they  are  able  in  general  to 
exact  larger  contributions  and  give  greater 
benefits  than  the  independent  societies.  Of 
the  £1  :  lis.,  about  4s.  goes  for  management,  or 
about  12 J  per  cent,  which  is  »■  moderate  pro- 
portion considering  the  number  of  small  trans- 
actions involved,  and  it  implies  that  in  general 
the  officers  receive  a  very  low  rate  of  remunera- 
tion. If  it  be  assumed  that  the  £1  :  lis. 
represents  from  one  to  one-and-a-half  week's 
income  of  the  member,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  obtains  a  considerable  benefit  by  way 
of  insurance  at  a  sacrifice  of  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  his  revenue. 

The  relation  of  friendly  societies  to  provisions 
for  old  age  is  a  matter  that  has  recently 
received  much  consideration.  Statistics  have 
been  sought  of  the  number  of  paupers  who 
have  been  members  of  friendly  societies,  with  a 
view  to  throw  discredit  on  the  societies  by  im- 
plying that  they  have  failed  in  their  pm-pose 
of  preventing  pauperism.  The  result  is  very 
small,  when  compared  either  with  the  whole 
number  of  paupers  or  with  the  whole  number 
of  members  of  friendly  societies,  and  the  infer- 
ence drawn  is  not  a  sound  one.  The  primary 
object  of  a  friendly  society  is  not  the  preventing 
pauperism  in  old  age,  but  the  providing  relief  to 
a  man  generally  able  to  work,  yet  momentarily 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  sickness.  Some 
societies,  it  is  true,  have  tables  under  which  a 
definite  annuity  in  old  age  can  be  purchased ; 
and  where  that  is  the  case,  such  tables  are 
required  by  law  to  be  certified  by  an  actuary ; 
hence  these  societies  are  in  general  well  able  to 
fulfil  their  contracts,  and  their  members  are 
not  those  who  are  found  in  workhouses.  The 
other  societies,  which  do  not  pretend  to  assure 
against  old  age,  do  not  affect  to  provide  against 
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pauperism,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  no 
reproach  if  their  members  become  paupers. 
Many  societies,  however,  without  insuring  old- 
age  pay,  Insure  sick  pay  throughout  the  whole 
of  life  ;  and  by  a  lax  interpretation,  inspired 
by  a  benevolent  sentiment,  promise  their  mem- 
bers what  is  in  effect  a  pension,  though  usually 
very  small  in  amount.  Such  societies  actually 
pay  this  pension  under  the  name  of  permanent 
sick  pay,  until  it  is  claimed  by  so  many  mem- 
bers, and  so  persistently,  that  the  funds  will 
not  support  the  burden  ;  and  it  is  these  societies 
which  swell  the  number  of  failures.  Sounder 
views  on  this  point  are  being  entertained  by  the 
leaders  of  friendly  society  opinion. 

The  collecting  societies  are  39  in  number, 
and  from  the  returns  of  thirty-five  of  them  it 
appears  that  they  had  3,318,942  members,  and 
only  £2,289,858  funds.  Twenty-nine  of  these 
societies  had  been  valued  ;  and  of  these  14 
showed  surpluses  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  £248,388,  and  15  showed  deficiencies 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £116,242.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  financial  con- 
dition of  these  societies,  as  shown  by  valuation, 
is  better  than  that  of  the  ordinary  friendly 
society  of  either  class ;  although  the  amount 
of  capital  they  possess  per  member  is  much 
less,  being  only  13s.  9d.,  as  against  £5:  lis. 
The  reason  is  that  the  collecting  societies  insure 
only  a  small  sum  at  death,  and  charge  a 
premium  much  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to 
cover  the  risk  ;  while  the  ordinary  friendly 
society  insures  sick  pay  in  addition,  and  too 
often  charges  an  inadequate  premium.  The 
enormous  membership  of  the  collectiag  societies 
consists  largely  of  infants,  who  iu  many  cases  are 
insured  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  rates  of 
premium  charged  are  high  enough  to  allow  of  an 
inordinate  expenditure,  approaching  and  some- 
times exceeding  50  per  cent,  so  that  a  member 
pays  away  Id.  to  the  officers  and  collectors  for 
their  remuneration  for  every  Id.  he  invests  for 
his  own  benefit.  It  is  true,  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  matters,  that  the  poorer  a  man  is 
the  more  he  has  to  pay  for  what  he  wants. 
Whether  it  wiU  ever  be  practicable  to  organise 
a  system  of  small  insurance  for  the  poor,  in 
which  a  closer  relation  shall  subsist  between  the 
amount  contributed  and  the  amount  received, 
it  is  difficult  to  say ;  the  collection  of  small  sums 
periodically  is  necessarily  a  costly  affair,  and 
until  the  working  classes  can  be  persuaded  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  collector  they 
must  he  prepared  to  pay  him  for  the  work  he 
does.  On  the  present  system,  the  pay  is  so 
high  that  a  collecting-book  is  a  valuable  com- 
modity and  is  often  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
for  a  considerable  sum. 

The  privileges  granted  to  friendly  societies  by 
the  existing  Acts  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  right  to  hold  land. 


2.  The  summary  remedy  in  case  of  misapplica- 
tion of  funds. 

3.  Priority  of  claim  on  estates  of  deceased  or 
bankrupt  officers. 

4.  Transfer  of  stock  by  direction  of  the  chief 
registrar. 

5.  Exemption  from  stamp  duty  on  all  docu- 
ments of  the  society. 

6.  Permission  to  admit  persons  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  as  members. 

7.  Redaction  of  the  fee  for  certificates  of  birth 
and  death. 

8.  Power  to  invest  with  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners. 

9.  Admission  of  trustees  to  copyhold  property 
at  a  single  fine. 

10.  Discharge  of  mortgages  by  endorsed  receipt 
without  reconveyance. 

11.  Power  to  call  officers  to  account  and  recover 
property  from  them. 

12.  Power  to  settle  disputes  in  the  manner  the 
rules  provide. 

13.  Power  to  insure  the  funeral  expenses  of 
members'  wives  and  children. 

14.  Power  to  members  to  nominate  for  sums  at 
death  up  to  £100. 

15.  Power  to  pay  sums  under  £100  ■without 
administration. 

16.  The  services  of  a  pubhc  auditor  at  a  fixed 
scale  of  fees. 

17.  The  recording  of  its  documents  in  the  office 
of  the  registrar. 

In  order  to  restrict  these  privileges  to  societies 
whose  members  are  mainly  of  the  working  class, 
it  is  enacted  that  no  society  shall  insure  more  than 
£200  on  a  death  or  other  event,  or  more  than  £50 
by  way  of  annuity.  In  fact,  these  limits  are 
rarely  reached.  Several  wealthy  and  prosperous 
mutual  assurance  societies  were  originally  estab- 
lished as  friendly  societies,  but  by  an  act  passed 
in  1854,  they  were  discharged  from  the  provision 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  except  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  registration  of  trustees,  which  still 
takes  place  with  regard  to  some  of  them,  and  is 
the  only  relic  of  their  original  constitution. 

ii.  w.  ii. 

FKITH-GILDS,  see  Gilds. 

FRUGALITY,  see  Theiet. 

FUGiE  WARRANT  (Scotland).  A  warrant 
to  apprehend  a  debtor,  foreigner  or  native,  who 
meditates  or  is  reasonably  believed  to  meditate 
flight  from  Scotland.  It  is  granted  by  a  magis- 
trate, usually  the  sheriff;  the  creditor  apphes 
for  the  warrant,  giving  upon  oath  or  affirmation 
his  claim  of  debt,  which  may  be  even  a  con- 
tingent debt,  and  his  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  debtor  means  to  fly  from  the  country  ; 
the  magistrate  makes  inquiry  into  the  facts ; 
he  may  then  grant  a  warrant  to  arrest  the 
debtor  for  examination ;  and  this  may  be 
followed  by  a  warrant  to  commit  the  debtor  to 
prison  until  he  finds  security  to  appear  in  court. 
The  creditor  is  liable  in  damages  if  his  state- 
ments are  unfounded.  The  shsrifi's  warrant  may 
be  executed  in  any  Scottish  county,  if  backed, 
but  has  no  force  outside  Scotland.  A.  D. 
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FUGGERS.  A  well-known  German  merchant 
family,  and  an  interesting  example  of  hereditary 
enterprise  and  success.  They  came  originally 
from  Suabia ;  at  least  as  early  as  the  14th 
oentiiry  they  settled  at  Augsburg.  The  first 
known  by  name,  Hans  Fugger,  was  a  poor 
weaver.  His  descendants  became  traders  as  well 
as  artisans,  Ulrich  carrying  on  trade  early  in 
the  16th  century  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  Jacob  importing  goods  direct 
from  India  instead  of  by  way  of  Venice.  A 
little  later  they  added  banking  to  their  other 
undertakings,  though  hitherto  none  but  Jews 
and  Lombards  had  traded  in  money  ;  Alexander 
(died  1560)  even  set  up  counting-houses  in 
India  and  Venezuela.  Their  willingness  to 
lend  immense  sums  of  money  to  the  emperors 
Frederick  III.  and  the  impecunious  Maxinnlian, 
to  Charles  V.  and  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  fixed 
the  family  fortunes.  Lands  and  mines,  first 
given  as  security,  were  retained  in  full  owner- 
ship when  the  loans  were  not  repaid.  To 
estates  titles  were  added ;  by  marriage  and 
purchase  new  lands  were  continually  acquired  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  family  trade  was  kept  up. 
"Kich  as  a  Fugger"  became  a  proverb.  With 
liberality  proportioned  to  their  wealth  they 
were  foremost  in  public  spirit ;  they  were 
founders  of  religious  and  charitable  institutions, 
they  were  patrons  of  art  and  learning  ;  one 
collected  antiquities,  another  brought  together 
a  fine  library  of  books  and  MSS.  Some 
branches  of  the  family  are  still  in  existence. 

[Von  StetteD,  Geschichte  der  adeliclien  Gesch- 
lechter  in  der  freien  Reichs-Stadt  Augsburg. — 
Say  et  Chailley,  Dictionnaire  d' Economic  Politique. 
Genealogy  in  Hiibuer's  Gen.  TdbeUen  der  Eeichs- 
Grajlv:hen  FaTnUien. — Portraits  in  PinacofJieca 
Fuggerorwm  S.  it.  I.  comitum  ac  daronum  in 
Kierchperg  (Kirchberg)  et  Weissen/wm,  by  Gustos 
and  L.  and  W.  Kilian,  1754. — Coins  in  Kull's 
book,  Die  Munzen  des  graflichen  und  furstlichen 
Sauses  Fugger,  1882. — The  mining  operations  of 
the  Fuggers  are  described  in  Jacob,  On  the  Precious 
Metals,  i.  276.]  E.  g.  p. 

FULLARTON,  John  (c.  1780-1849),  writer 
on  currency.  After  having  been  an  assistant 
surgeon  in  Bengal  from  1802  to  1813,  FuUarton 
became  partner  in  a  bank  at  Calcutta  ;  and, 
having  there  acquired  a  fortune,  retired  to 
England.  He  contributed  some  articles  to  the 
Quarterly  Beview  at  the  time  of  the  reform. 
But  He  is  principally  remembered  for  his  book 
on  The  Begulaiion  of  Currencies  (1844),  a  work 
"of  exceeding  abilily"  in  Prof.  Walker's  words. 

An  nncompromisingassaUant  of  the  CuRKENOT 
Peinciplb  (?.■«.),  FuUarton  maintains  the  im- 
possibility of  over-issuing  a  convertible  cun'ency 
(ch.  V. ).  "  The  self-regulating  principle  of  a 
convertible  currency  operates  in  every  snch  case 
with  the  precision  of  clock-work"  (Jbid.). 
Mill  places  FuUarton  with  Tooke  as  one  of 
' '  the  most  prominent  representatives  "  of  the 


"counter-theory,"  which  is  the  extreme  op- 
posite of  the  currency  principle ;  quotes  an 
important  passage  from  him,  and  adds:  "I 
believe  that  the  theory  grounded  by  Mr. 
FuUarton  upon  this  fact  [the  action  of  the 
country  bankers]  contains  a  large  portion  of 
truth,  and  is  far  nearer  to  being  the  expression 
of  the  whole  truth  than  any  form  whatever  of 
the  currency  theory"  {Political  Economy,  bk. 
iii.  ch.  xxiv.  §§  1,  2)  Prof.  Walker  strikes  the 
balance  of  judgment  less  favourably  to 
FuUarton's  views  {iloney,  p.  426  et  seq.).  For  a 
very  unfavourable  estimate  of  FuUarton's  book 
see  Col.  Torrens,  Principles  and  Practical  Opera- 
tion of  Sir  Bobt.  Peel's  Bill  of  1844  explained 
and  defended  against  the  objections  of  Tooke, 
FuUarton,  and  Wilson  (1848). 

Besides  the  main  thesis  of  FuUarton's  work, 
there  are  in  it  important  minor  contributions 
to  monetary  science.  Thus  at  p.  23  (ed.  1846) 
he  attributed  to  an  inconvertible,  currency 
much  the  same  defects  as  MiU  afterwards  did 
{Pol.  Fcan.,  bk.  ui.  ch.  xiii.)  ;  with  this  addi- 
tional remark  as  to  the  supposed  possibility  of 
regulating  the  paper  currency  by  the  price  of 
buUion  :  "  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  market  prices  of  the  precious  metals  would 
observe  the  same  range  of  fluctuation,  when 
those  metals  should  be  reduced  to  a  common 
footing  with  other  commodities,  which  they 
observe  when  constituting  the  circulating 
medium  of  a  country";  in  proof  of  which  he 
adduces  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold 
during  "the  hundred  days."  Many  other  in- 
teresting historical  aUusions  occur. 

On  the  regulation  of  Currencies,  being  an  ex- 
amination of  the  principles  cm,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  restrict  within  certain  fixed  limits  the,  future 
issues  on  credit  of  the  Bank  of  Fngland  and  of  the 
other  banking  establishments  throughout  the  country, 
1st  ed.  1844,  2ad  ed.  1845. 

[MUI,  Political  Economy,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xxiv. — 
Walker,  Money,  sub  voce  FuUarton, — Wagner, 
Beitrdge  zur  Lehre  von  den  Banken,  ch.  v. — 
Athenceum,  3rd  Nov.  1849,  Economist,  28th  Sept. 
1844]. 

See  also  Curbehct  Peinoiple.  f.  t.  e. 

FUMA6E.     See  Heakth  Tax. 

FITNCTIONS.  When  two  quantities  are  so 
selected  that  any  variation  in  one  is  attended 
with  some  variation  in  the  other,  the  latter  is 
said  to  be  a  function  of  the  former  ;  and  is 
caUed  the  dependent  variable — dependent  on 
the  other  variable  which  is  caUed  independent. 
In  symbols  :  y  =f{x),  where  y  is  the  dependent, 
and  X  the  independent  variable.  For  the 
symbol  /  some  other  letter,  xisuaUy  of  cognate 
sound,  as  0  or  ^,  is  often  used.  The  foUowing 
are  particular  examples  ;  y  =  a  +  bx  ;  y=:a  +  bx 
-h  ca;2  ;  y  =  a-\-  log  {b-lcx)  ;  where  a,  b,  c  are 
constants.  One  of  the  most  important  proper- 
ties of  a  function  is  the  rate  at  which  it  increases 
or  decreases  as  the  independent  variable  is 
increased.     This  rate  is  measured  by  another 
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function  wUch  is  called  the  derived  function, 
or   differential   oo  -  efficient :   in    symbols  f(x) 

or  -^.      Thus,  if  y,  the  original  function  is 
dx 

log  {a-\-hx)  ;  it  is  found  that  the  derived  func- 
tion is ,  supposing  that   ' '  natural "  (or 

a+hx 
Napierian)  logarithms  are  used  ;  otherwise  the 
expression' in  the  text  must  be  multiplied  by  a 
certain  constant.  Whence  it  appears  that  the 
rate  at  which  y  increases  with  an  increase  of  x 
is  less  for  larger  values  of  x.  A  derived  func- 
tion has  its  own  derivee,  called,  with  reference 
to  the  primary  function,  the  second  derived 
function    or    second    differential    co-ef^cient. 

Thus,  in  symbols  f"{x),  or  -^  the  second 
differential  of  logia+hx)  is  ——  ;  denoting 

( fli ~|~ OX) 

that  the  rate  of  increase  measured  by  the  first 
differential  diminishes  at  a  rate  which  is  slower 
for  larger  values  of  x.  This  notation  and  con- 
ception is  extended  to  the  case  of  two  (or  more) 
independent  variables.  The  symbols  z  =/  (x,  y) 
denote  that  any  variation  in  either  of  the  inde- 
pendent variables  k  or  j/  is  attended  with  some 
variation  in  the  dependent  variable  2.  The 
rate  of  variation  due  to  change  in  each  variable 
may  be  separately  measured.  The  measure  is 
called  the  differential  co-efiSeient  with  respect 
to  either  a;  or  j/  as  the  case  may  be  ;  in  symbols 

M  and  M  ;  or  more  shortly  f  and  f. 
ax  ay  ■'  dx         dy 

An  important  inquiry  with  respect  to  any  func- 
tion is  :  what  are  the  values  of  the  independent 
variables  for  which  the  dependent  variable  is  a 
maximum  or  minimum.  The  solution  of  this 
problem,  in  the  case  of  a  function  of  a  single  vari- 
able, is  given  by  the  equation /'(a:) =  0} 

Thus  the  value  of  x,  for  which  the  function 
log(a  -|-  bx)  —  ca  is  a  maximum,  is  found  by  equat- 
ing to  zero  the  first  differential  of  that  function 

namely,  - 

a+bx 

found  to  be 


be 


Whence  the  value  of  x  is 
In  the  case  of  two  (and 


mutatis  mutandis  more)  independent  variables 
there  are  two  simultaneous  equations  of  the 

df      df 
form  —  =  0— =  0,  to  determine  the  values  of 

X  and  y  for  which  z  the  independent  variable  is 
a  maximum  or  minimum. 

These  mathematical  principles  have  import- 
ant applications  to  political  economy.  The 
propositions  in  virtue  of  which  economics  may 
claim  to  be  an  exact  science,  involve  the  ideas 
of  a  function  and  its  variation.      The  Law  of 

1  To  discriminate  a  maximum  from  a  minimum  a 
second  condition  is  required ;  and  is  afforded  by  the  slm 
of  the  second  differential  co-efaeient. 

2  See  note  1. 


Diminishing  Rbtuens  (g.u)  may  be  thus 
stated  :  y  =f{x'),  where  x  is  the  amount  of  out- 
lay (on  a  given  portion  of  land),  y  is  the  corre- 
sponding return,  and  /  is  such  a  function  that 
/'  continually  decreases  as  x  increases :  or,  in 
other  words  /"  is  always  negative.  The  loga- 
rithm, as  has  been  shown  above,  is  such  a  func- 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  this  simple  function 
was  used  by  Malthus  to  express  the  relation 
between  increasing  population  and  subsistence  ; 
for  such  is  the  import  of  his  statement,  that 
the  one  increases  in  arithmetical,  the  other  in 
geometrical,  progression.  The  vain  disputes  to 
which  this  dictum  has  given  rise  illustrate  the 
advantage  of  using  the  general  language  of 
symbols.  A  similar  notation  may  be  employed 
to  represent  the  analogous  Law  of  Diminishing 
Utility  (see  Utility).  The  Law  of  Increasing 
Returns  {q.v.)  might  be  represented  by  a  func- 
tion, like  a+bx+cx^,  whose  first  differential, 
a+b  +  2cx,  continually  increases  with  the 
increase  of  x.  It  has  been  well  said  that  every 
theory  in  economics  may  be  regarded  as  the 
solution  of  a  problem  in  the  calculus  of  maxima 
and  minima  :  to  obtain  the  greatest  satisfaction 
with  the  least  effort  and  sacrifice  being  the  aim 
of  the  economic  man.  The  language  of  that 
calculus  is  the  mother  tongue  of  abstract  econo- 
mics. The  simplest  economic  problem,  the 
case  of  one  commodity  x  being  exchanged 
against  another  y  in  3,  perfect  market,  is 
governed  by  the  principle  that  each  party  seeks 
to  maximise  his  advantage  considered  as  a 
function  of  the  amount  which  he  obtains  of  one 
commodity,  and  parts  with  of  the  other.  The 
equations  which  determine  the  position  of 
maximum  are  given  by  Jevons  (Theory  ofPolUi- 
cal  Economy,  ch.  iv. ;  cp.  Marshall,  Prindples  of 
Eamomics,  2nd  ed.  Mathematical  Appendix, 
note  xii.  sub  finem).  Especially  where  the 
number  of  variables  is  considerable  the  use  of 
functions  is  required ;  since  in  that  case  geo- 
metrical illustration  is  not  available.  The 
difficult  theory  which  Prof.  Marshall  formulates 
as  the  Law  of  Substitution  (Frinciples  of  Eco- 
nomics, passages  referred  to  in  Index,  sub  wee)  is 
perhaps  most  easily  deduced  by  regarding  the 
profit  of  the  entrepreneur  as  a  function  of  the 
amounts  of  each  agent  of  production  which  he 
employs.  &3.J  z=f{x-^,  x^,  x^tta.)  The  condi- 
tion that  z  should  be  a  maximum  gives  the 
df 


df 
equations  -~ 


■■  0 ;  —-  —  0,  etc.  This  is  the  equi- 
valent of  the  proposition  that  "the  tendency  of 
every  one  to  select  the  best  means  for  obtaining 
his  own  ends  .  .  .  would  have  caused  each 
several  kind  of  labour  or  machinery,  or  other 
agent  of  production  to  be  used  for  each  several 
purpose  untU  its  further  use  was  no  longer 
remunerative  ;  the  employment  of  each  several 
agent  in  each  branch  of  production  would  have 
been  extended  until  fuU  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  its  special  fitness  for  the  work  "  {Prin- 
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ciples  of  Economics,  2iid  ed.  p.  559,  cp.  Mathe- 
matical Appendix,  note  xiv.).  StOl  more 
generally  we  may  regard  the  "net  advantages  " 
of  the  economic  man  as  a  function  of  two  sets 
of  variables,  corresponding  to  his  eflTorts  and 
sacrifices,  and  his  consumption.  The  position 
of  equilibrium  is  then  determined  by  two  sets 
of  equations  of  the  form. 


=°^=°''^ 


.^f . 


=  0,  etc. 


In  the  light  of  such  general  theories  the  dispute 
whether  normal  or  natural  value  is  determined 
by  utility  or  cost  of  production  appears  nuga- 
tory. You  might  as  well  ask  whether,  when 
two  unknown  quantities,  x  and  y,  are  deter- 
mined by  two  simultaneous  equations,  x  oi  y 
contributes  more  to  the  solution. 

[A  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  functions  suflBcient 
for  the  economist  is  afforded  by  the  introduction 
to  the  second  edition  of  Prof.  Wabas's  MSments 
d' Economic  Politique  Pure. — Pantaleoni,  Econ. 
Pura;  and  by  Mr.  Wicksteed's  Alplidbet  of 
Economic  Science.']  F.  T.  E. 

FUNDED  DEBT.  This  expression  was 
originally  used  as  a  description  of  debt,  the 
service  of  which  was  secured  by  a  special  fund 
(e.g.  the  produce  of  a  certain  tax)  but  gradually 
the  meaning  acquired  by  the  term  was  that  of 
debt  raised  for  permanent  purposes  and  either 
repayable  at  a  distant  date  or  not  repayable  at 
any  definite  date.  The  funded  debt  of  the 
United  Kingdom  belongs  to  the  latter  class 
but  the  government  have  the  right  to  redeem 
after  a  fixed  period  ;  e.g.  the  local  loans  stock 
is  redeemable  from  1912,  the  new  consols 
(Goschen's)  from  1923.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  funded 
debt  before  the  periods  named  ;  this  is  accom- 
plished in  the  following  way.  A  fixed  yearly 
sum,  25  millions  siuce  1889,  is  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  debt,  and  any  amount  not  re- 
quired for  payment  of  interest  is  used  by  the 
Kational  Debt  Commissioners  for  the  purchase 
and  subsequent  extinction  of  parts  of  the  fimded 
debt.  Another  mode  of  reducing  the  debt  is  the 
conversion  of  consols  into  Tekminable  Kwstji- 
Tiss  (q.v.).  The  funded  debts  of  foreign  countries 
are  liequently  repayable  at  fixed  dates  either 
gradually,  by  yearly  purchases  or  drawings,  the 
funds  being  supplied  by  a  regular  sinking  fund, 
or  by  simultaneous  repayment  of  the  whole 
issue.  The  consolidation  of  the  funded  debt 
of  a  country  into  one  stock  is  convenient  for 
many  reasons.  [For  unfunded  debt,  see  Float- 
ing Debt.  For  general  history,  see  National 
Debt.]  b.  s. 

FUND,  SINKING.     See  Sinking  Fitnd. 

FUNDING  SYSTEM.  This  expression, 
which  properly  denotes  the  system  of  creating 
Funded  Debt,   came  to  refer  specially  to  a 


particular  abuse  of  the  system.    (See  National 

Dt'TIT    I  C     A     IT 

FUNDS,  THE  PUBLIC.  See  Debts,  Public. 
FUNGIBLES— a  term  borrowed  by  the 
mediaeval  economists  from  the  Roman  lawyers, 
res  quoe  mutud  vice  funguntur  (are  inter- 
changeable). By  both  it  is  opposed  to  CoN- 
sumptibles  (g.v.),  but  whereas  in  law  fungibles 
are  those  things  which,  when  borrowed,  have 
to  be  returned  not  in  specie,  but  in  genere,  in 
economics  the  term  is  employed  to  denote  things 
of  which  the  use  is  prolonged,  as,  e.g.,  a,  house. 
For  these  interest  was  permissible,  whereas  to 
exact  interest  for  the  former  was  to  sell  a  thing 
and  also  to  charge  for  its  use,  consequently  it 
was  unjust.  Money  was  classed  as  a  coti- 
suinptible,  and  usury  declared  to  be  wrong  (see 
Canon  Law). 

[Thomas  Aquinas,  Summ.  Theol.  Secunda  Se- 
cundce,  Ixxviii. — Ashley,  Economic  History,  vol.  i. 
ch.  iii. — Bbhm-Bawerk,  Kapital  wnd  Kapitcdzins. 
— Block,  Les  Progres  de  la.  Science  Economigue, 
vol.  ii.  p.  332  (for  a  revival  of  the  controversy 
by  Pothier  and  Turgot).]  L.  K.  P. 

FUOCO,  Francesco,  who  died  at  Naples, 
1841,  passed  his  life  under  the  pressure  of 
want,  a  long  exile,  and  even  the  necessity  of 
selUng  some  of  his  works,  for  which  other 
and  ignorant  persons  got  the  credit.  He 
possessed  above  any  of  his  contemporaries  a 
keen  spirit,  apt  to  study,  suited  to  economic 
investigation  ;  hut  never  enjoyed  the  comfort 
of  seeing  his  works  valued  in  their  true  light. 
To  Soialoja  (1840)  and  Mohl  (1844)  is  due 
the  honour  of  reviving  his  fame  by  their 
eulogies  ;  Professor  Eicca-Salemo  (Storia  delle 
Sottrine  Finanziarie  in  Italia,  Eoma,  1881), 
and  T.  Fomari  {Delle  Tecrrie  economicJie  nelle 
Prov.  Napoletane  dal  1735  al  1830,  MOano, 
1888)  wrote  later  and  at  greater  length  on  his 
theories. 

Fuoco  treated  all  the  most  important  theories 
of  economic  science.  The  theory  of  method  in 
his  opinion  should  be  positive,  using  mathematical 
formulse.  The  theory  of  value  he  analyses  with 
a  peculiar  insight,  supportiog  in  general  the  doc- 
trine which  bases  the  value  of  things  on  their 
utility,  and  derives  the  measure  of  value  from  the 
comparison  of  quantity  and  quality.  He  was  the 
first  in  Italy  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
Ricardo's  theory  of  rent, — which  he  fuUy  sup- 
ports, particularly  fixing  attention  on  the  rent 
derived  through  situation.  He  wrote  on  popula- 
tion, industry,  and  other  social  matters,  arguing 
as  a  final  thesis  that  moral  and  economic  principles 
are  reducible  to  a  common  basis.  He  also  dis- 
cussed coinage  and  bank  questions,  especially  in 
one  of  those  works  (La  magia  del  credito  svelata) 
which  he  sold  under  the  burden  of  want,  to 
Giuseppe  de  Welz  of  Como,  who  published  it 
under  his  own  name.  Fuoco  had  written  this 
work  to  support  the  financial  policy  of  the 
minister  Medici.  In  this  work  he  proved,  with 
great  brilliancy,  that  credit  multiplies  capital — a 
thesis   which    was    afterwards    considered    from 
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another  side  and  with  a  more  severe  logic  by 
Francesco  Ferrara,  the  greatest  economist  of  our 
modern  days  in  Italy  (see  Biblioteca  ddV  Hcono- 
mista,  ii.  S.  vol.  vi.,  Torino,  1857,  Introduzione). 

[Saggio  sui  Tnezzi  da  moUiplicare  prontamente 
le  ricchezze  deUa  SicUia  (G.  de  Welz),  Parigi, 
Stamperia  Firmin  Didot,  1822.  —  Gomento  di 
c&mentOf  ossia  lettere  critiche  del  Sig.  F.  N.  sul 
Saggio  del  Sig.  G.  de  Welz  riprodotto  dal  Sig. 
Dr.  in  medicina,  Giuseppe  Indelioato,  Napoli, 
Stamp.  Francese,  1823. — La  magia  del  credito 
svelata,  Napoli,  Stamperia  Francese,  1824,  2  vols. 
(G.  de  Welz). — Saggi  economici,  Pisa,  Stamp. 
Nistri,  1825-27,  2  vols. — Introduzione  alio  studio 
della  Economia  industriaZe,  oprincipi  di  Hconomia 
civile  applicati  all'  uso  delle  forze,  Napoli,  Stamp. 
Trani,  1829.  — Le  Banehe  e  Vlndustria,  Napoli, 
Stamp.  Severino,  1834.]  A.  B. 

FURSTENAU,  Kakl  Gottfried  (1734- 
1803),  a  theologian  and  lecturer  on  economics, 
Hebrew,  general  literature,  and  logic  in  the 
University  of  Riateln  (East  Prussia),  his  native 
town,  where  in  1786  he  became  primarius  of 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  In  1779  was 
published,  at  Oassel,  his  Apologie  des  physio- 
cratischen  Systems,  highly  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries.  Fiirstenau,  although  a  firm 
adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  physiocrats, 
did  not  conceal  his  opinion  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  apply  its  practical  conclusions  in  old 
countries,  organised  on  an  antagonistic  basis. 

E.  ca. 

FUSTEL  DE  COULANGES,  Ntjma  Denis 
(1830-1889).  The  aim  of  the  most  important 
works  of  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  is  to  estab- 
lish a  bridge  over  the  obscure  gap  which  separ- 
ates the  institutions  of  Roman  Gaul  from  those 
of  mediaeval  France  ;  in  particular,  he  has  very 
carefully  worked  out  a  theory  of  the  origin  of 
feudalism  and  the  manor,  which  is  in  many 
respects  worthy  of  study  even  by  those  who 
differ  from  the  results  at  which  he  arrives. 

Though  not  the  first  published  of  the  author's 
works,  the  Beeherdies  sur  quelques  probUmes 
d'Mstoire  is  in  many  ways  the  first  in  order. 
It  consists  of  four  essays  entitled  Le  colonat 
MoTnain,  Du  rigime  des  terres  en  Oermanie,  De 
la,  marche  Germanique,  and  L' organisation 
jvdiciaire  dans  le  royaume  des  Francs.  The 
first  three  essays  are  directly  connected  with 
the  third  volume  of  the  Sistoire  des  institutions 
politiques  de  I'ancienne  France,  which  has  for 
sub-title  L'alleu  \et  le  domaine  rural,  and  may 
be  treated  of  with  that  work.  Together  they 
contain  the  author's  theory  of  the  manor,  and 
demand  a  fuller  treatment  than  his  other  work, 
inasmuch  as  they  deal  with  questions  which 
touch  economics  more  nearly. 

The  starting-point  of  the  history  of  the 
manor  is  to  be  found,  according  to  M.  Fustel  de 
Coulanges,  in  the  institutions  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  system  then  existing  was  one  of 
complete  private  ownership  of  land  with  certain 
peculiar    characteristics.       The    country    was  | 


divided  into  estates  or  "  domains,"  each  norm- 
ally under  one  proprietor,  who  had  full  powers 
of  alienation  and  bequest.  Each  estate  was,  as 
a  rule,  compact,  and  possessed  a  name  by  which 
it  was  known  and  which  adhered  to  it.  One 
proprietor  might  own  many  such  estates  not 
contiguous.  But  the  estate  in  itself  remained 
an  organised  unit  never  divided  and  rarely 
uniting  with  another  to  form  a  new  unit.  The 
cultivation  of  such  an  estate  in  the  later  empire 
was  carried  on  partly  by  slave  labour  employed 
upon  land  retained  in  the  owner's  own  posses- 
sion. But  side  by  side  with  this  another 
system  had  grown  up.  Certain  slaves  were 
allowed  as  a  privilege  to  become  tenants-at-wiU 
of  parts  of  the  estate,  paying  for  their  land 
partly  at  any  rate  in  services  performed  on  the 
remaining  land.  The  tenure,  legally  speaking, 
was  of  course  whoUy  at  the  will  of  the  owner, 
but  the  action  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
treasury  began  to  give  it  a  species  of  stabiUty. 
From  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  the  names  of 
slaves  holding  under  this  tenure  were  noted  in 
the  surveys  made  for  the  purpose  of  taxation, 
and  this  action  did  something  to  make  this 
kind  of  tenure  more  permanent.  The  freed 
slaves  of  the  owner  probably  occupied  a  similar 
position  on  the  estate.  But  in  addition  to 
these  sei'vile  cultivators,  there  was  another  class, 
the  "coloni,"  i.e.  free  cultivators  attached  to 
the  estate  and  incapable  of  quitting  it,  paying 
for  their  land  in  services  and  rent,  both  being 
fixed  for  each  estate  by  local  custom.  The 
management  of  this  system  was  in  the  hands 
of  officers  who  looked  after  the  coUeotion  of 
rents,  and  directed  the  employment  of  the 
labour  of  the  tenants  on  the  part  of  the  estate 
reserved  to  the  owner.  For  the  estate  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  part  let  out  to  the 
free  or  semi-servile  cultivators,  and  the  part 
retained  in  the  owners'  hands.  In  the  same 
way  on  each  estate  there  was  the  "villa"  for 
the  proprietor,  and  the  barracks  ("ergastula") 
where  the  real  slaves  were  housed,  and  elsewhere 
the  separate  dwellings  of  the  other  cultivators. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  ia 
France,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire 
at  the  time  of  the  German  invasions.  In  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  series  the  character  of 
the  invasion  is  discussed,  and  there  and  in 
several  essays  the  author  deals  with  the  charac- 
ter of  landed  property  in  Germany  before  the 
invasion.  His  conclusion  on  the  latter  point 
is  that  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
any  common  ownership  of  land  existed  in  Ger- 
many outside  the  limits  of  the  family.  This 
conclusion  is  perhaps  not  unassailable,  but  the 
author's  attack  on  Maurer's  well-known  theory 
of  the  mark  community  in  the  essay  entitled 
"Le  probUme  des  origines  de  la  propriete 
fonciere  "  {Revue  des  Questions  Ristoriques,  April 
1889)  certainly  makes  out  a  formidable  indict- 
ment against  that  scholar's  theory. 
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Tlie  character  of  the  estate  has  been  described 
as  it  existed  just  before  the  German  invasion. 
But  during  the  period  of  conquest  and  after  the 
conquest  is  complete  the  estate  can  be  discovered 
existing  in  the  same  form.  The  method  of 
cultivation  is  the  same.  The  estate  retains  its 
old  name  and  often  its  old  owner.  The  new- 
German  settlers  added,  in  fact,  nothing  to  the 
land  system  they  found,  and  took  nothing  from 
it.  The  manor  sprang  not  from  a  Teutonic 
mark  community,  but  from  a  Eomau  "  domain  " 
under  the  influence  of  Roman  law  and  custom. 
The  "Saltus  Buritanus"  noticed  in  the  essay 
on  the  Roman  colonies  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  manor  existing  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan  in  a  province  of  Africa  out  of 
the  reach  of  Teutonic  influence.  Nor  can  this 
estate  have  been  a  solitary  instance.  In  one 
point  the  theory  is  open  to  criticism.  It 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  the  manor  court, 
as  wUl  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  chapter  on 
"L'immunite"  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Histoire  des  Institutions  ;  but  it  does  not  account 
for  the  peculiar  system  of  cultivation  known  as 
the  Three-field  System  {q.i}.),  which  is  so 
closely  associated  with  the  Manoe  in  many 
countries.  No  allusion  to  this  point  occm-s 
indeed  in  the  volumes  whose  argument  has 
been  summarised  above. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  series  deal 
with  problems  of  politics  and  government ;  in 
the  volume  entitled  La  Monanhie,  Franque  the 
author  lays  down  that  during  the  rule  of  the 
Merovingian  dynasty  the  dominant  power  in 
the  state  was  the  king.  He  succeeded  in  fact 
to  the  position  of  the  Roman  emperor.  There 
was  no  popular  assembly  to  oppose  him,  and 
only  the  elements  of  a  nobility.  The  Roman 
bureaucracy,  which  remained  after  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  became  his  instruments  of  govern- 
ment. The  administration  of  justice  was 
carried  on  by  the  king's  officers,  and  there  are 
only  traces  to  be  noticed  of  the  growth  of  local 
jurisdictions.  Even  the  financial  system  re- 
mained almost  unaltered.  The  invading  Ger- 
mans had  expelled  the  Roman  governors  but 
not  their  method  of  government ;  and  there  is 
no  authority  for  tracing  to  their  influence  either 
the  popular  assemblies  of  later  times  or  the 
military  system  known  as  feudalism.  The 
history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  feudalism 
is  the  subject  of  the  last  volume  of  the  series. 
The  sources  of  this,  according  to  the  author, 
are  three  in  number.  In  the  first  place  he 
considers  the  history  of  the  subordination  of 
land  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  custom  of  holding 
land  belonging  not  to  the  holder  but  to  a 
superior.  This  he  traces  to  the  Roman  custom 
of  holding  land  "precariously,"  i.e.  not  in  full 
property  but  at  the  will  of  the  real  owner,  who 
permitted  what  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  an 
usurpation ;  this  tenure  gradually  grew  to  be 
for  the  life  of  the  tenant,  and  was  on  his  death 


renewed  for  his  heir  on  his  making  a  formal 
request  for  its  continuance.  Hence  sprang  the 
early  form  of  the  "fief."  The  second  source 
is  the  relation  of  patron  and  client,  a  relation 
common  to  Rome,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  which 
familiarised  men's  minds  with  the  notion  of 
"fealty."  It  only  needed  local  independence 
to  complete  the  scheme  of  a  uon- military 
feudalism.  This  was  supplied  by  the  "im- 
munities" which  the  Merovingian  kings  not 
unfrequently  granted.  A  lord  who  received 
such  a  grant  became  possessed  of  full  power 
over  his  lands.  The  king's  officers  could  not 
enter  ;  justice  was  administered  solely  by  the 
lord  ;  and  the  local  independence  of  the  district 
and  its  complete  subjection  to  itsowner  followed. 
The  military  character  of  the  services  rendered 
was  only  one  phase  of  the  militarism  of  the 
period.  But  military  service,  historically  speak- 
ing, is  of  later  growth  than  feudalism. 

The  concluding  volume  of  the  series  deals 
with  the  complete  establishment  of  feudalism, 
and  traces  the  gradual  fall  of  the  Merovingian 
kings  before  the  new  organisation  of  society 
which  they  had  aEowed  to  grow  up.  The 
crown  lost  its  power  of  legislation,  its  power  of 
taxation,  and  its  control  over  the  army ;  and 
with  these  the  administrative  system  inherited 
from  the  Roman  empire  also  disappeared.  With 
Pepin  a  new  form  of  monarchy  based  upon 
feudalism  begins. 

Something  must  be  said  of  the  method  of 
study  which  led  the  author  to  his  conclusions. 
The  only  evidence  he  accepted  is  documentary 
evidence,  and  to  the  study  of  this  evidence  he 
brought  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  docu- 
ments and  of  their  language.  Few  scholars 
have  ever  approached  him  in  knowledge  of  the 
variations  in  meaning  through  which  a  word  in 
mediaeval  Latin  may  pass.  In  particular  his 
study  of  the  word  ' '  marca  "  in  the  essay  referred 
to  above  is  well  worth  notice.  That  all  his 
ooncliisions  will  stand  the  test  of  criticism  is 
hardly  to  be  expected,  but  the  publication  of 
his  books  has  certainly  been  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  mediseval  scholarship. 

His  life  was  passed  in  teaching,  first  as  pro- 
fessor at  Strasbourg,  and  afterwards  in  similar 
posts  at  Paris. 

La  cite  Antique,  1864. — Histoire  des  Institu- 
tions de  VancienTie  France,  vol.  i.  —  La  Oaule 
Romaine,  1891;  vol.  ii.,  L'iwoasion  Oermanique, 
1891.  [First  published  in  one  volume  in  1875 ; 
reprinted,  1877 ;  now  republished  with  large 
additions.] — Vol.  iii.  La,  Monarchic  Franque, 
1888. — Vol.  iv.  L'alleu  et  le  domaine  rural 
pendant  Vipoque  Miromngienne,  1889. — Vol.  v. 
Les  migines  du  systeme  fiodaZ,  1890. — Vol.  vi. 
Les  transformations  de  la  royaute  pendant 
VSpoque  Carolingienne,  1892.  [Vols.  i.  ii.  f.  and 
vi.  were  published  after  the  author's  death,  under 
the  editorship  of  M.  CamUle  Jullian].  — Redierches 
sur  qudqn^s  prdblemes  d'histoire,  1885. — NoicveUes 
redierches  sur  qudques  proUemes  d'histoire,  1893. 
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Historiques,  1893.  [These  two 
volumes  contain  reprints  of  the  more  important 
articles  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  Heme  des 
deux  Mondes ;  the  Revue  des  questions  histori- 
ques;  the  Revue  historique  de  droit  Frangais  et 
Etranger,  and  other  periodicals.  Among  them 
are  essays  on  the  law  of  property  in  ancient 
Greece,  on  Polybius,  on  the  island  of  Chios, 
and  other  classical  subjects,  and  an  essay  on  the 
origin  of  property  in  land  (translated  into  English 
by  Margaret  Ashley,  1891, — Sonnensohein).] 

0.  Q.  0. 

FUTURE  GOODS  AND  SERVICES.  Terms 
that  have  acquired  a  technical  meaning  and 
importance  in  recent  economic  theory  ;  pri- 
marily in  that  of  the  Atjstkian  School,  and 
particularly  in  the  writings  of  v.  Bbhm-Bawerk, 
where  they  connote  differentiations  of  economic 
phenomena  in  time ;  secondarily,  in  the 
writings  of  American  economists,  where  they 
have  begun  to  connote  also  the  dynamic  phases 
of  economic  phenomena,  for  which  "time"  is 
a  mere  abstraction.  Future  goods  and  future 
services  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
certain  other  economic  factors  with  which  they 
are  often  confounded,  and  they  must  then  be 
observed  in  their  relations  to  the  phenomena  of 
subjective  value,  of  objective  value  in  exchange 
and  distribution,  of  consumption  and  production. 

In  this  article  the  term  "goods"  always 
means  those  concrete  physical  objects  that 
render  what  Bohm-Bawerk  has  called  "material 
services  "  through  redistributions  of  matter  and 
energy.  "Services"  are  useful  actions,  efforts, 
or  changes  that  are  immaterial,  personal,  or 
social  in  character.  The  same  laws  govern  the 
values  of  future  goods  and  future  services,  and 
it  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to  treat  them 
separately,  except  when  it  is  desired  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  services  are  often  more  transient 
in  useful  action  than  goods.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  always  true.  Certain  immaterial  utilities, 
e.g.  legal  rights,  may  endure  through  periods  of 
time  compared  to  which  the  economic  life  of 
".  vast  majority  of  material  goods  is  insignifi- 
cant. (See  ako  Goods,  Classification  of  ; 
Goods,  Economic.) 

Future  goods  and  services  are  not  identical 
with  Monger's  category;  "goods  of  the  second 
order,"  i.e.  instruments  of  production.  Not 
only  do  future  goods  include  prospective 
consumers'  goods,  but  producers'  goods  now 
existing  are  not  future  goods,  though  frequently 
so  called.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are  present 
equivalents  of  future  goods.  In  accurate 
analysis  we  must  remember  the  possibilities 
of  cross-classification.  Future  goods  may  be 
primary — i.e.  consumers'  goods,  or  secondary 
— i.e.  producers'  goods.  Consumers'  goods  or 
producers'  goods  may  be  present  or  future. 

Future  goods  comprise  all  economic  goods 
not  now  existent  or  complete,  but  which,  it  is 
practically  certain,  will  be  existent  and  ready 
for  use  at  any  designated  future  time.     They 


include  all  goods  in  process  of  production  which 
will  doubtless  be  finished  and  put  in  market. 
As  communities  provide  more  adequately  for 
their  future,  future  goods  become  an  increasingly 
important  economic  category.  They  become 
"as  much  objects  of  economical  dealing  as 
present  goods."  They  are  produced,  valued, 
bought,  and  sold. 

In  the  market,  future  goods  are  of  less  value 
than  present .  goods  of  like  kind  and  number. 
According  to  the  theory  that  derives  market 
or  objective  value  from  subjective  valuations, 
we  have  to  seek  the  reason  for  this  phenomenon 
in  the  lower  marginal  utility  of  ftiture  goods. 
Marginal  utility,  in  turn,  is  not  an  ultimate 
fact,  and  Bbhm-Bawerknames  three  co-operating 
causes  of  the  relatively  low  marginal  utility 
of  future  goods.  These  are  (1)  the  better 
provision  for  future  want ;  i.e.  the  reasonable 
assurance  that  future  want  will  be  more 
adequately  met  by  supply  than  present  want ; 
^2)  men's  usual  under-estimation  of  the  future  ; 
(3)  the  technical  superiority  of  present  goods. 
TThe  second  cause  is  resolved  into  three  factors ; 
namely  (a)  imperfect  imagination  of  future 
conditions,  (h)  weakness  of  will,  attributable  in 
part  no  doubt  to  imperfect  imagination,  (c)  the 
uncertainty  of  life.  The  technical  superiority 
of  present  goods  is  the  group  of  circumstances : 
(as)  that  a,  surplus  of  consumers'  goods  enables 
men  to  spend  time  in  making  such  producers' 
goods  as  tools  and  machinery  ;  (6)  that  these  in 
turn  co-ordinate  natural  energies  in  useful  ways, 
enormously  multiplying  productive  power  ;  and 
(c)  that  as  these  processes  take  time,  the  sooner 
they  are  begun  the  greater  the  gain.  It  is 
obvious  that  human  progress  tends  to  con-ect 
the  under-estimation  of  the  future,  and  there- 
fore to  emphasise  the  relative  importance  of  (1) 
and  (3)  as  permanent  causes  of  the  under- 
valuation of  future  goods.  In  the  view  of  the 
present  writer,  Bohm-Bawerk  has  not  sufficiently 
developed  the  underlying  connection  of  the 
better  provision  for  future  want  with  the 
technical  superiority  of  present  goods,  and  has 
therefore  failed  to  discover  the  ultimate  and 
permanent  economic  cause  of  the  under- valuation 
of  future  goods,  and  consequently  the  true 
cause  of  interest,  in  the  relatively  low  cost  of 
production  of  future,  the  relatively  high  cost  of 
production  of  present,  goods.  This  phase  of 
the  question  will  be  referred  to  again. 

The  unequal  values  of  present  and  future 
goods  afiect  two  great  classes  of  transactions. 
One  is  the  exchange  of  future  consumers'  goods. 
Fungibles,  for  present  Consumers'  Goods,  and 
the  agio  takes  the  form  of  loan  interest.  The 
other  is  the  exchange  of  consumers'  goods  for 
producers'  goods  of  various  ranks — mills, 
machinery,  tools,  materials  in  all  stages  of  pro- 
duction, and  of  labour,  both  skilled  and  un- 
skilled. In  transactions  of  this  latter  kind 
producers'    goods    are    equivalents    of   future 
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consumers'  goods  and  must  be  valued  in  terms 
of  such.  Tlie  dealers  are  eapitalist-uadertakers, 
and  the  differential  value  of  the  present  goods 
which  they  are  constantly  exohangiug  for  future 
goods,  though  essentially  the  same  thing  as  in- 
terest, is  mergedwith  such  other  elements  as  gains 
of  speculation,  rent  of  ability,  wages  of  superin- 
tendence, etc.,  in  the  gross  profits  of  production. 
The  economic  phenomenon  here  described 
has  found  expression  in  the  ambiguous  formula 
that  "the  value  of  means  of  production  lags 
behind  the  value  of  finished  products."  The 
intended  meaning  is  that  the  value  of  means  of 
production  equals  the  value  of  the  future 
finished  products  which  they  will  bring  forth, 
and  is  therefore  less  than  the  value  of  present 
finished  products  of  like  kind  and  number.  In 
the  modern  world  the  phenomena  have  become 
exceedingly  complicated  through  a  double  use 
of  innumerable  kinds  of  goods,  which,  at  any 
moment,  may  be  devoted  to  consumption  or  to 
the  furtherance  of  production.  Siace  cattle 
exactly  alike  will  not  sell  in  the  same  market 
for  different  prices  simply  because  some  of  them 
are  to  be  kept  for  breeding  and  others  butchered 
for  beef,  the  formula  quoted  above  seems  to  be 
contradicted.  The  Austrian  reconciliation  is 
through  recom'se  to  the  doctrine  that  the  value 
of  the  whole  stock  of  any  commodity  which 
admits  of  different  uses  is  determined  by  the 
marginal  use.  If  there  are  nine  possible  uses, 
present  and  future,  for  500  pieces  of  goods,  in 
groups  of  100  pieces  each,  only  five  uses  can  be 
actually  chosen,  and  these  will  be  the  five  of 
highest  utility.  The  lowest  utiUty  of  these 
five  will  determine  the  value  of  the  entire  500 
pieces.  Let  this  be  a  utOity  of  present 
consumption.  Then,  since  the  utilities  realis- 
able in  the  future  are  greater,  the  pieces  devoted 
to  future  use  may  undergo  a  present  discounting 
of  their  future  value,  and  yet  sell  at  the  same 
price  per  piece  as  the  pieces  devoted  to  present 
use.  This  explanation  is  consistent  with  the 
intended  meaning  of  the  formula  that  "the 
value  of  means  of  production  lags  behind  the 
value  of  finished  products "  on  one  condition 
only,  namely,  that  the  future  value  of  finished 
products  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  100  units 
of  present  goods  used  productively  shall  be 
greater  than  the  present  value  of  100  units  of 
exactly  similar  goods  now  used  in  consumption. 
The  mere  ' '  ripening  "  of  the  value  of  so  many 
units  of  goods  productively  employed  imtil 
their  future  value  exactly  equals  the  present 
value  of  goods  of  like  kind  and  number, 
consumed  in  present  time,  does  not  at  all 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  this  problem.  The 
alternative  is  exactly  that  kind  of  productivity 
of  capital  which  Bbhm-Bawerk  has  stoutly 
denied.  Economists  generally  have  not  fol- 
lowed him  in  rejecting  the  productivity  theory 
of  interest,  and  it  would  seem  that  his  own 
"positive"  theory,  so  far  from  being  incon- 


sistent with  it,  is  in  fact  built  upon  it  in  a 
disguised  form.  Capital  invested  in  productive 
means  must  be  not  only  "technically" 
productive  of  "more  goods,"  but  economically 
productive  of  "more  value"  to  realise  the 
following  combination,  which  the  modern 
industrial  world  does  actually  present,  namely, 
(a)  goods  available  indifferently  for  consumption 
or  production  ;  (6)  selling  for  either  purpose  for 
the  same  price  in  the  same  market ;  but  (c),  if 
used  productively,  equal  in  value  now  only  to 
the  present  value  of  the  consumers'  goods  that 
they  will  make  available  at  the  end  of  a 
production  period  ;  yet  (d)  of  less  value  now  as 
producers'  goods  than  are  present  consumers' 
goods,  equal  in  quality  and  quantity  to  the 
future  consumers'  goods  to  be  brought  forth  by 
these  given  producers'  goods  at  the  end  of  the 
given  production  period. 

These  phenomena  of  the  unequal  values  of 
present  and  future  goods  affect  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  distribution.  All  shares  in  distribution 
must  be  reckoned  in  terms  of  present  values. 
This  is  a  principle  of  fimdamental  importance, 
unrecognised  in  earlier  discussions,  which 
compels  us  now  to  correct  many  of  the  classical 
formulas.  All  co-operating  parties  or  factors 
in  production  who  take  their  shares  in  future 
goods  will  get,  in  the  normal  course  of  things, 
at  the  end  of  their  waiting,  a  greater  quantity 
of  goods  of  any  given  kind  than  can  be 
obtained  by  those  whose  needs  or  desires  must 
be  met  immediately.  Those  who  can  take 
their  pay  wholly  or  in  part  in  producers'  goods 
will  in  the  long  run  have  more  to  show  for 
their  labour  than  those  who  must  get  consumers' 
goods  at  once.  This,  as  Bohm-Bawerk  says, 
is  the  true  secret  of  the  dependence  of  the 
labourer  on  the  capitalist.  It  is  also  the  element 
of  truth  in  the  Wages-Fund  doctrine.  To  the 
extent  that  a  labouring  population  is  employed 
on  distant  results,  but  is  xmable  to  take  its  pay 
in  the  ownership  of  future  goods,  must  its 
wages  be  limited  by  disposable  present  goods, 
the  free  or  remuneratory  capital  of  the  English 
economists.  The  value  of  these  is  the  means 
of  measurement  of  what  Professor  Clark  has 
called  pure  capital,  since  the  fund  of  available 
value  invested  in  producers'  goods  must  always 
be  measured  in  terms  of  present  goods.  Wages 
can  never  exceed  the  concrete  free  capital  of 
the  older  nomenclature  except  as  labourers 
become  capitalists  and  take  part  of  their  reward 
in  the  pure  capital  invested  in  productive 
instruments,  or  in  materials  in  process  of 
advancement  towards  future  consumers'  goods. 
If  then,  denying  the  wages-fund  doctrine,  we 
affirm  that  wages  are  drawn  fi-om  product 
and  measured  by  product,  we  must  add  that 
to  the  extent  that  our  modern  production  is 
capitalistic  in  its  methods,  wages  are  drawn 
fi-om  capitalised  product  and  are  measured  only 
by  product  in  terms  of  capital. 
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So  far  our  account  of  future  goods  has 
adhered  rather  closely,  though  not  strictly,  to 
the  Austrian  exposition.  The  relation  of  future 
goods  to  the  theory  of  consumption  and  to  cost 
of  production  has  been  worked  out  chiefly  by 
American  writers.  Professor  Patten,  who  was 
among  the  first  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
present  and  future  in  wage  theories,  has  given 
attention  chiefly  to  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sumption. In  a  discussion  of  Marshall's 
doeliine  of  consumers'  rent  he  denies  the 
possibility  of  consumers'  surplus  from  producers' 
goods.  For  example,  we  cannot  get  consumers' 
surplus  from  ploughs  and  from  wheat  produced 
by  means  of  ploughs.  The  value  of  the 
ploughs  is  "imputed  "  to  them  by  the  future 
consumers'  goods,  wheat,  etc.,  and  their  value, 
in  turn,  must  be  converted  into  the  value  of 
present  wheat,  which  alone,  therefore,  yields  a 
true  consumers'  surplus. 

Of  greater  importance,  however,  is  Professor 
Patten's  theory  of  the  dynamic  action  of 
changes  in  consumption  itself  These  affect  all 
values,  subjective  and  objective,  and  react  on 
production  and  distribution.  Consumption  is 
governed  in  its  evolution  by  (a)  the  psycho- 
logical law  that  a  harmonious  combination  of 
many  moderate  but  varied  pleasures  will  make 
up  a  larger  total  of  subjective  utility  than  will 
a  few  intense  pleasures,  and  (6)  the  objective 
fact  that,  because  of  diminishing  returns  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  variety  of  nature's 
resources  on  the  other,  it  costs  less  to  enlarge  a 
harmonious  group  of  many  moderate  pleasures 
than  to  intensify  a  few.  The  consumption  of  a 
progressive  community  is  a  progressive  adjust- 
ment to  these  conditions.  Irrespective  of 
increasing  population,  it  becomes  more  varied, 
and  the  uses  of  particular  kinds  of  goods  are 
multiplied  as  they  enter  into  new  combinations. 
Therefore,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  if 
future  goods  of  any  given  kind  are  more 
abundant  than  present  goods  of  like  kind,  they 
must  be  less  valuable  per  unit.  Demand  for 
just  these  goods  may  increase  as  fast  as  supply, 
or  faster,  and  the  ground  disappears  on  which 
rested  the  criticism  of  productivity  theories  of 
interest. 

Professor  J.  B.  Clark  develops  this  thought 
even  farther.  He  denies  that  in  one  import- 
ant class  of  eases — the  very  class  most  often 
appealed  to  in  the  Austrian  argument — there 
is  any  comparison  whatever  between  present 
goods  and  future  goods  of  like  Mnd.  When 
men  save,  they  are  either  postponing  the 
consumption  of  wealth  or  they  are  for  ever 
renouncing  consumption  and  converting  wealth 
for  all  time  into  producers'  goods.  The  latter 
only  is  permanent  capitalisation.  Postponement 
of  enjoyment,  as  in  provision  for  future  travel, 
or  for  an  education  of  culture  merely,  or  for  old 
age,  is  temporary  capitalisation  to  be  followed 
by  decapitalisation.     In  permanent  capitalisa- 


tion we  certainly  do  not  compare  present  goods 
with  future  goods  of  like  kind  only,  if  any 
changes  in  consumption  or  in  methods  of  pro- 
duction are  contemplated,  and,  in  fact,  changes 
of  both  kinds  always  are  contemplated,  and 
capitalisation  would  not  occur  if  they  were  not 
Much  less  do  we  compare  present  and  future 
goods  of  like  kind  when  we  merely  postpone 
enjoyment.'  When  the  time  for  consumption 
comes,  we  shall  have  changed  subjectively, 
and  the  conditions  of  life  will  have  changed 
objectively.  Our  consumption  will  not  be  the 
same  that  it  would  be  to-day,  and,  in  fact,  we 
do  not  expect  or  wish  it  to  be.  We  deliber- 
ately exchange  a  group  of  pleasures  that  we 
could  enjoy  now  for  a  different  group  that  we 
can  enjoy  only  in  the  future.  Therefore  the 
unequal  values  of  present  and  future  goods  of 
like  kind  and  number  cannot  be  explained  by 
subjective  comparisons  in  the  mind  of  the 
same  individual. 

If  these  conclusions  are  accepted,  it  follows 
that  the  value  of  future  goods  is  always 
determined  by  comparisons  of  present  goods  of 
one  kind  with  future  goods  of  another  kind, 
and  that  the  difference  in  value  per  unit 
between  present  and  future  goods  of  the  same 
kind  is  a  resultant  of  many  such  comparisons 
by  different  persons.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
phenomenon  of  objective  or  market  value  only. 
The  under-estimation  of  the  future,  disappears 
from  our  list  of  causes  of  interest,  and  we  have 
left  the  purely  objective  fact  that  present  goods 
are  strictly  limited  in  quantity,  while,  owing 
to  the  technical  superiority,  or  productive 
potentiality,  of  present  goods,  and  the  progres- 
sive development  of  invention,  future  goods  are 
relatively  abundant.  The  value  of  future  goods 
is  determined,  like  any  other  value  in  any 
actual  market,  solely  by  the  demand  for  and 
the  supply  of  concrete  goods. 

If  this  is  true,  the  relative  quantities  of 
present  and  future  goods  ought  to  be  explained 
in  terms  of  their  cost  of  production.  Like  all 
commodities  continuously  produced,  they  should 
be  found  to  have  a  normal  as  well  as  a  market 
value.  Cairnes  showed  that  wages  are  not  a 
cost,  but  that  they  correspond  to  and  repay  a 
cost,  and  but  for  the  cost  would  faU  to  zero. 
In  like  manner,  interest  is  not  a  cost,  but  it 
corresponds  to  and  repays  a  cost,  and  but  for 
the  cost  would  wholly  disappear.  The  attempt 
to  show  these  relations  has  been  made  by  the 
present  writer.  Future  goods  being  always  in 
relatively  abundant  supply,  for  reasons  already 
given,  he  afiirms  that  their  conversion  into 
present  goods  can  always  be  hastened  if  desired, 
thus  increasing  the  relative  supply  of  present 
goods  and  diminishing  their  relative  value. 
But  hastened  production  is  more  costly  than 
production  at  a  usual  or  normal  rate.  It 
involves  overtime  or  intensified  labour,  which 
is  labour  of  diminishing  return.     This  is  the 
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•whole  significance  of  the  "fatal  lapse  of  time 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
lengthy  capitalist  process  "  that  Bbhm-Bawerk 
speaks  of.  The  process  can  be  shortened,  but 
shortening  is  costly.  This  extra  cost,  there- 
fore, normally  prevents  the  lowering  of  value 
of  present  as  compared  with  the  value  of  future 
goods  which  otherwise  would  be  possible  through 
an  abnormal  acceleration  of  production.  The 
abnormal  cost  of  hastened  production  is  the 
normal  measure  of  the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween present  and  future  goods  and  the  normal 
measure  of  interest. 

[For  details  of  the  views  here  presented  consult 
Capital  and  Interest,  and  The  Positive  Theory  of 
Capital,  by  Dr.  E.  v.  Bohm-Bawerk,  translated  by 
Wm.  Smart.  A  sketch  is  given  in  Quart.  Jour, 
of  Econ.,  April  1889,  by  J.  Bonar. — Francis  A. 
Walker,  "Dr.  Bohm-Bawerk's  Theory  of  Interest," 
in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  vol.  vi.  No.  4, 
July  1892.— Simon  N.  Patten,  "The  Dynamic 
Theory  of  Economics."  —  President  Walker's 
"Theory  of  Distribution,"  in  Quarterly  Journal 
of  JSconomics,  vol.  iv. — No.  1,  October  1889. — 
"  Cost  and  Expense,"  in  jl»maZs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  vol. 
iii.  No.  6,  May  1893.— John  B.  Clark,  "Capital 
and  its  Earnings,"  in  Pvblications  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  vol.  iii.  No.  2,  May 
1888.  —  and  "  Distribution  as  Determined  by 
a  Law  of  Bent,"  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Econ- 
omics, vol.  T.  No.  3,  April  1891.  —  F.  H. 
Giddings,  three  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Jowmal 
of  Economics,  namely,  "  The  Cost  of  Production 
of  Capital,"  vol.  iii.  No.  4,  July  1889;  "The 
Theory  of  Capital,  vol.  iv.  No.  2,  January  1890, 
and  "  The  Growth  of  Capital  and  Cause  of  Interest," 
vol.  V.  No.  2,  January  1891.  The  important  remark 
of  Professor  Clark,  that  the  same  individual  does 
not  exchange  present  for  future  goods  of  like  kind, 
is  from  his  paper  in  the  Yale  Review,  November 
1893. — Consult  also  the  writings  of  the  English 
economists,  John  Rae,  N.  W.  Senior,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Jevons,  Sidgwick,  and  Marshall ;  the  Italian 
economist  Loria  and  the  German  Dietzel  for  criti- 
cisms ;  and  of  the  Anstrians,  Menger,  Sax,  and 
Wieser.]  F.  h.  u. 

FTJTUEES.  Dealings  in  "futures  "take  place 
in  almost  every  large  market.  On  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  transactions  are  for  a  settling 
day,  fixed,  or  to  be  fixed  (see  Settling  Day), 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  bargains  are  made 
in  the  expectation,  on  one  side  at  least,  of  their 
outset  by  a  future  transaction  (see  also  Options, 
Put  aot)  Call).  In  many  kinds  of  commodities 
bargains  also  are  made  for  delivery  at  future 
dates,  whether  delivery  may  ultimately  be 
taken,  or  the  right  thereto  be  sold.  In  the 
United  States,  dealings  in  "futures''  are  the 
chief  feature  in  the  wheat  trade.  In  London, 
"futures"  in  silver,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
wheat  are  largely  dealt  in  through  the  London 
Produce  Clearing  House,  which  guarantees  to 
buyers  and  sellers  the  due  performance  of  the 
contracts,  bargains  being  made  for  delivery  at 


any  time  up  to  six  months,  against  a  deposit 
of  5  per  cent  of  the  value  (see  Maegin).  The 
power  to  purchase  "futures"  is  sometimes  an 
important  part  of  a  manufactiirer's  arrange- 
ments, enabling  him  safely  to  take  extensive 
contracts  by  ensuring  a  continued  supply  of 
raw  material  at  a  definite  price.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  proportion  of  such  dealings  is 
purely  gambling,  and  upon  this  ground  their 
suppression  by  law  has  been  advocated.  Besides 
these  objections  upon  moral  grounds,  it  has 
been  urged  that  the  sale  of  "futures"  has  a 
direct  effect  upon  prices,  equal  to  that  of  a 
large  increase  of  supply,  and  has,  in  the  case 
of  wheat  at  least,  caused  a  prolonged  depres- 
sion of  price  beyond  the  minimum  cost  of 
production.  (On  this  last  point  see  Commercial 
OamMing  the  Principal  Cause  of  Depression  m 
Agriculture  and  Trade,  by  G.  W.  Smith,  1893.) 

K.  w.  B. 

FuTiTEES  IN  Cotton  will  supply  an  example 
of  dealing  in  "futures."  The  term  is  applied 
to  contracts  made  for  future  delivery  of  cotton, 
ti-ansactions  of  this  nature  forming  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  business  done  in  the 
Liverpool  market ;  a  fact  which  is  self-evident 
when  we  reflect  that  almost  every  bale  of 
American  cotton  imported  into  Liverpool  is 
hedged  by  a  sale  of  distant  futures,  whilst 
spinners  also  find  this  a  convenient  method  of 
covering  forward  orders  taken  for  yarns  ;  and 
speculators,  it  is  needless  to  add,  resort  almost 
entirely  to  this  mode  of  doing  business,  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  no  outlay  of  capital  beyond 
a  margin  to  be  agreed  upon  at  time  of  contract, 
or  a  payment  of  weekly  differences  as  customary 
by  the  rules  of  the  cotton  association. 

The  "  future  "  market  is  also  largely  used  for 
"straddling"  purposes  between  Liverpool  and 
New  York,  when  the  difference  in  price  between 
the  two  markets  is  such  as  to  permit  of  a  com- 
mission being  earned  by  a  simultaneous  purchase 
and  sale. 

DiSerences,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  at 
time  of  contract,  are  settled  weekly,  through 
the  medium  of  the  cotton  Clearing  (y.®.),  the 
price  of  settlement  being  struck  each  Monday 
at  1.45  P.M.  and  payment  exacted  on  the 
Thursday  following,  and  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  business  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  in  a  single  week  as  much  as 
£308,000  has  passed  through  the  clearing- 
house for  differences  incurred  during  that  short 
period  only.  K.  c.  B. 

FYED  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  militia.  There 
was  very  little  taxation  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  because  most  of  the  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  local  obligation.  Every  freeman 
was  subject  to  the  trinoda  necessitas,  i.e.  service 
at  his  own  expense  when  summoned  by  the 
king  (fyrdung),  the  repair  of  fortifications 
(burhbot),  and  the  repair  of  bridges  (bricbot). 

K.  L. 
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GABELLE.  This  term,  originally  applied 
to  any  tax  upon  commodities,  was  gradually 
limited  to  the  tax  upon  salt,  perhaps  the  most 
odious  and  inequitable  impost  in  France.  Not 
only  did  the  state  reserve  to  itself  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  iu  salt,  but  it  actually  compelled 
the  purchase  of  a  minimum  amount  for  every 
individual  over  eight  years  of  age.  This  was 
called  the  sel  du  devoir.  Originally  the  tax  was 
uniform  throughout  France,  but  as  time  went 
on  the  most  extraordinary  inequalities  grew  up. 
The  country  was  divided  into  iive  groups  of 
provinces  according  to  the  price  at  which  salt 
was  sold  by  the  Geeniees  a  sel  (q.v.).  These 
were  (1)  the  pays  de  grandes  gabelles,  where  the 
price  was  62  francs  the  quintal ;  (2)  the  pays  de 
petites  gabelles,  where  the  price  was  33  francs  12 
sous  ;  (3)  the  pays  de  salines,  where  it  sold  for 
21  francs  12  sous,  and  the  tax  was  levied  on  the 
exti-action  of  salt  from  the  salt  marshes ;  (4) 
the  pays  rediinis,  which  had  purchased  exemp- 
tion in  1549  ;  (5)  tile  pays  exempts,  which  were 
exempted  from  the  tax  by  the  terms  of  their 
union  with  the  monarchy.  Many  individuals 
received  the  privilege  of  being  on  the  list  of 
franc-saU,  which  included  aU  hospitals,  religious 
communities,  and  magistrates.  The  inevitable 
result  of  these  inequalities  was  to  give  rise  to 
a  regular  smuggling  trade,  and  this  in  turn  to 
a  harsh  and  expensive  system  of  police,  often 
assisted  by  the  troops.  Necker  says,  "  Thou- 
sands of  men,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  easy 
gain,  devote  themselves  to  a  commerce  contrary 
to  the  laws.  Agriculture  is  abandoned  for  a 
career  which  promises  greater  and  more  speedy 
returns,  and  children  are  trained  under  the  eyes 
of  their  parents  to  forget  their  duties  to  the 
state."  The  fact  was  that  ever  since  1548  [the 
gabelle,  like  the  other  indirect  taxes,  had  been 
farmed  out  to  speculative  companies.  The  net 
revenue  from  the  gabelle  is  reckoned  by  Necker 
at  54,000,000  francs.  The  tax  was  condemned 
by  all  advocates  of  reform,  from  Vauban  to 
Turgot,  but  it  was  not  abolished  until  1790. 
The  Gabelle  had  the  effect  of  seriously  diminish- 
ing the  consumption  of  salt,  which  was  only 
half  as  much  per  head  in  the  pays  de  grandes 
gabelles  as  in  the  exempted  provinces. 

[A.  Smith,  W.  of  N.,  bk.  v.  ch.  ii.— Gasquet, 
Prlois  des  Institutions  Politiques  de  I'ancienne 
France. — Necker,  Compte  Rendu. — Clamagiran, 
Histoire  de  VImptt  en  France.  (See  also  Salt 
Tax  ;  Indirect  Taxation.  )]  e.  l. 

GABLATORES,  servile  tenants,  who  paid 
rent  either  in  money  or  kind  in  lieu  of  actual 
service.  Such  rent,  gafol  or  gablum,  occurs 
frequently  iu  Domesday  ;  seven  gablatores  are 
mentioned  on  the  manor  of  Cheddar,  part  of 
the  terra  regis  in  Somerset,  as  paying  seventeen 
shillings  yearly  to  the  king.  By  the  14th 
century  such  commutation  was  becoming  general. 


and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  class  of  tenants 
at  money  rents  (see  Geetje). 

[Cunningham,  Qrowth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  1890,  p.  160.— 
Round,  Danegeld  and  the  Finamce  of  bomesday 
iu  Domesday  Studies,  1888,  vol.  i.]         e.  q.  p. 

GAETA,  Duke  op,  Maetin  Michel  Charles 
Gattdin  (1756-1841),  born  at  Saint  Denis 
(Seine),  died  at  Paris.  He  was  placed  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  in  the  ofloe  of  the  ministry 
of  finance.  In  1791  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  six  commissioners  of  the  national  treasury. 
He  resigned  ofBce  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Eeign  of  Terror,  and  refused  the  portfoUo 
of  finance  under  the  Directory,  contenting 
himself  with  being  the  general  commissioner 
of  the  post  office,  but  accepted  it  after  the 
18  th  Brumaire  from  the  hands  of  the  First 
Consul.  He  continued  to  hold  this  ofiBce  up  to 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  during  the  Hundred 
Days.  He  assisted  in  the  reorganisation  of  the 
administration  of  the  system  of  finance.  In  this 
reorganisation  the  system  of  the  am/Am  rdgime 
was  taken  for  a  model,  of  which  he  was,  un- 
fortunately, only  too  faithful  a  follower.  For  he 
thus  recalled  to  life  that  spirit  of  bureaucracy 
which,  while  painstaking  and  order-loving,  as 
we  freely  admit,  was  over-exact  toafault,  treating 
the  people  as  if  they  were  children,  incapable  of 
understanding  and  managing  their  own  interests, 
and  especially  of  foreseeing  what  would  serve 
those  interests  best.  Absolutely  honest  and 
unassuming,  acting  always  with  the  most  perfect 
good  faith,  he  earned  and  deserved  the  respect 
of  the  government  of  the  Kestoration,  which  ap- 
pointed him  (he  was  deputy  for  the  department 
of  the  Aisne  from  1815  to  1819)  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  France  in  1820,  a  post  which  he  held 
tOl  1834.  He  declined  a  seat  in  the  chamber 
of  peers.  A.  0.  f. 

"  He  was,''  writes  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena, 
"an  honest  and  orderly  administrator,  who 
knew  how  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  inferiors 
and  to  progress  with  a  demure  but  steady  step. 
Everything  he  did  and  projected  from  the  be- 
ginning, he  maintained  and  perfected  during 
fifteen  years  of  a  wise  adminisbration."  In  his 
Mimoires  relatifs  a  la  Edvolution,  d  VJEfmpire 
et  d,  la  Mestauration  (Paris,  2  vols.  1826),  Gaeta 
himself  explained  the  principle  which  guided 
him  throughout  life  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"The  spirit  of  order  is  the  first  desideratum  in 
financial  administration :  it  applies  to  every- 
thing and  embraces  both  men  and  things." 

In  his  Notice  Sistorique  sur  les  Fina/nces 
de  la  France  (1818),  published  to  defend  his 
financial  administration  against  attacks  from 
the  more  ardent  among  the  Legitimists,  the 
Duke  of  Gaeta  states  that  when  he  iirst  entered 
the  ministry,  the  treasury  only  possessed  in 
cash  the  miserable  sum  of  177,000  francs  (say 
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£7080).  "The  Assemble  Oonstituante,  witli 
the  best  possible  intentions,  had  decreed  the 
ruin  of  our  finances  on  the  day  when  sacrific- 
ing true  principles  and  the  warnings  of  ex- 
perience to  vain  abstractions,  it  had  decreed 
the  suppression  of  all  taxes  on  consumption." 
In  a  note  (p.  3)  he  adds  that  "  indirect  taxation 
is  one  of  the  necessary  elements  of  a  system  of 
finance,  capable  of  adaptation  to  all  circumstances 
and  to  all  wants."  He  adds  (pp.  225  et  seq.) 
that  on  principle  and  from  the  first  day  he 
assumed  ofllce  he  pursued  two  main  objects  : 
"  first,  to  improve  and  consolidate  (the  national) 
credit  by  looking  carefully  after  the  iuterests 
of  the  creditors  of  the  state ;  and  second,  to  bring 
the  ordinary  revenue  to  the  necessary  level  by 
taxes  on  consumption."  .  .  .  He  also  suc- 
cessfully organised  the  system  of  collecting  the 
taxes  and  the  execution  of  the  general  land 
survey  (Oadastre)  by  the  law  of  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember 1807, which  is  due  to  him,  following  in 
this  the  principle  of  the  law  of  September  1791 
(see  Cadastkal  Suktey).  Gaudin  ranks  as 
the  author  of  the  modern  system  of  French 
financial  administration,  acting  on  the  opinion 
he  had  expressed  in  his  Notice  historique  (p.  6) 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  national  assembly  "might  easily  have 
ameliorated  the  older  system  instead  of  destroy- 
ing it. "     The  italics  are  his  own. 

Apart  from  the  above  mentioned  works,  the  Duke 
of  Gaeta  published ;  Observations  et  iclaircissements 
sur  le  paragraphe  cojicemant  les  jinan/^es  dans 
V Expose  de  la  situation  du  Royaume  prSsente  d  la 
Ohanibre  des  Fairs  (1814). — Opinion  preliimnaire 
sur  les  Finances  (1815). — Memairesur  le  Cadastre 
(1817). — Aperfu  thlorique  sur  les  Bmprunts,  suivi 
de  quelques  observations  .  .  sur  Vouvrage  de  M. 
Oanilh  (1817). — Observations  sur  la  proposition 
faite  de  rSduire  le  cridit  pour  les  travaux  du 
Cadastre  (1820). — Considerations  sur  la  Dette 
publique  de  France,  sur  I'emprunt  et  sur  I'amor- 
tissement  (1828). — Consideration  sur  VExpose  des 
Motifs  de  la  Loi  du  17  Mai  18S7  portant  criation 
d'unfonds  extraordinaire  pour  les  Travaux  Publics 
(1837). — Des  Consequences  dtirefetpar  la  Chambre 
des  Pairs  du  projet  de  loi  concemant  la  Con- 
version de  la  rente  5  per  cent  (1840). 

[See  also  Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  I  Adininistration 
du  due  de  Gaete,  ministre  des  Finances  de  I' Empire, 
by  Aug.  Portalis  (Paris,  1842).]  B.  ca. 

6AF0L,  Gabel,  or  Gable,  "payments  in 
kind  or  in  money,  in  labour,  service  in  the  field 
defined  or  undefined  "  (Gneist,  English  Constitu- 
tion, translation,  1886,  1,  4).  It  was  the  least 
servile  of  the  incidents  of  serfdom,  paid  by  the 
Gebitb  or  villein,  less  fully  by  the  cottier  (See- 
bohm,  Village  Community,  1884,  141,  142). 
YiaogrSidoS  {VillainMge  in  England,  1891,  184) 
considers  gafol  to  be  an  original,  not  a  commuted 
payment,  ' '  the  old  Saxon  rent  in  money  or  in 
kind,"  but  admits  exceptions,  as  in  Kent  (cp. 
Gavelkind),  where  it  may  be  unconnected  with 
any  base  or  villein  service  (p.  187).  The 
VOL.  n. 


word  occurs  in  combination,  e.g.  gafol-earth, 
I.e. ploughing  over  and  above  the  week- work, 
gafol-ale,  etc.  Seebohm  (pp.  318-327)  attempts 
to  tiace  it  to  the  dues  paid  by  the  Roman  colomi. 
[Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  ch.  xi. — 
Round,  Domesday  Studies,  vol.  1.  p.  132,  and 
Eng.  Mist.  Review,  January  1887,  p.  103. — 
Stevenson,  Eng.  Eist.  Review,  April  1887,  p.  336.] 

E.  o.  p. 

GAINAGE  or  Wainage.  The  oxen,  horses, 
ploughs,  and  other  instruments  used  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  a  farm. 

[Cowel's  Interpreter,  ed.  1727,  arts.  "Gain- 
agium"  and  "Galnage."]  A.  E.  s. 

GAITO,  Giovanni  Doieenico  (at  Naples  in 
17th  century)  ;  wrote  a  comprehensive  tieatise 
on  ti'ansactions  of  credit,  in  which,  like  other 
writers,  especially  the  Roman  Sigismondo 
Scaccia,  without  openly  endeavouring  to  modify 
the  ideas  of  theologians  and  jurists,  he  proved 
the  lawfulness  of  interest  on  money.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  effort  made  in  it  to 
overcome  the  prejudice,  existing  at  that  time,  to 
consider  money  as  being  an  unfruitful  property, 
without,  however,  venturing  to  oppose  this 
opinion  openly. 

Tractatus  dbsolutissimus  de  credito,  Venetiis, 
1626.  A.  B. 

GALANTI,  Giuseppe  M.  (1743-1799),  born 
at  Campobasso  in  one  of  the  Neapolitan  states 
on  the  south-east  coast,  of  which  in  1781  he 
wrote  a  description.  His  father  destined  him 
for  the  bar,  which  he  gave  up  early  to  study 
literature  and  rural  matters  closely,  a  choice 
fostered  in  him  by  Genovesi,  whom  he  greatly 
admired,  and  on  whose  death  in  1772  he  com- 
posed Elogio  storico  del  Sig.  Abate  Genovesi. 

Galanti  was  invited  by  the  government  in  1786 
to  write  the  Descrizione  geogrqfica  e  politico,  della 
SicUia,  Napoli  (translated  into  French  and 
German,  abridged  in  English).  In  this  work,  much 
esteemed  at  the  time,  Galanti  expresses  his  opin- 
ions on  the  means  proper  to  improve  the  national 
wealth.  Following  many  Neapolitan  writers  before 
him,  he,  though  eclectic,  supports  mercantilism. 
In  his  Testamento  forense,  Venezia,  1806,  based 
on  the  arguments  of  Delfico,  he  supported  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  system  on  which  the  crown 
estates  were  still  carried  on  at  that  date,  maintain- 
ing that  the  general  prosperity  would  have  been 
more  increased  by  selling  or  farming  them,  and 
agriculture  improved  by  the  consequent  adoption 
of  better  methods.  Galanti  was  a  supporter  of 
the  single  tax  on  land,  admitting  indirect  taxes 
only  when  really  needed  and  not  weighing  unduly 
on  goods  of  first  necessity ;  he  deplored  the 
existence  of  privileged  classes,  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  taxes,  for  taxes  ought  to  be  paid 
proportionately  to  property.  Writing  on  popula- 
tion, he  developed  such  sound  principles  as  to  be 
justly  considered  by  Prof.  Fornari,  Delle  teorie 
economiche  nelle  Prov.  Napoletane,  vol.  ii.,  the 
forerunner  of  Malthus.  ■»•  B. 

GALDI,  Matted  (18th  century)  a  Nea- 
politan jurist.     In  his  lifetime  the  laws  regu- 
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lating  the  property  in  land  were  mucli  discussed. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  these  should  be  as  liberal 
as  possible,  and  that  in  order  to  attain  the  great- 
est pubUo  prosperity,  the  number  of  proprietors 
should  be  as  large  as  possible  in  every  nation. 
Every  legal  institution  which  tended  to  prevent 
the  free  distribution  of  a  great  part  of  the 
territory  of  a  nation  should  be  abrogated. 

Analisi  ragionaia  del  Codies  Ferdmandino 
.  .  .  Napoli,  1790.  A.  b. 

GALE,  AND  HANGING  GALE.  An  expres- 
sion used  in  Ireland  for  an  instalment  of  rent. 
Gale  day  is  the  day  on  which  rent  is  payable. 

The  word  is  connected  with  Gaiellum,  gavel 
(see  Gafol).  The  "  hanging  gale  "  is  the  half- 
year's  rent  in  respect  to  which  the  tenants  on 
many  estates  were  allowed  to  remain  in  arrear, 

0.  F.  B. 

GALEON.  The  Spanish  name  of  the  ships 
fiotas  y  galeones  engaged  in  the  officially 
authorised  trade  between  Spain  and  America. 
Charles  V.  in  1526  and  again  Philip  II.  in  1561 
decreed  that  the  whole  of  this  trade  was  to  be 
monopolised  by  these  galeones  sailing  every  year 
or  eighteen  months  and  imder  military  convoy 
from  Seville  to  Carthagena  and  Portobello  or 
Porto  Rico  and  Vera  Cruz.  Occasionally  a  few 
ships,  Tiavios  de  registro,  obtained  licenses  to  sail 
by  themselves  or  from  other  Spanish  ports,  but 
with  such  delays  and  formalities  that  these 
licenses  were  almost  useless.  In  America  the 
goods  imported  from  Spain  were  sold  at  fairs 
and  at  previously  fixed  prices,  which  left  profits 
ranging  from  100  to  500  per  cent.  On  their 
journey  home,  the  galeones  were  also  bound  to 
unload  their  cargoes  of  precious  metals  in  SevUle 
(from  1717,  Cadiz).  The  whole  system  resulted 
in  an  enormous  premium  to  smuggling,  and 
lasted  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
when  it  had  greatly  declined  in  importance. 

[Colmeiro,  HistoHca  de  la  EconomAa  Politica  en 
Espafia,  ii.  pp.  401-421.]  E.  ca. 

GALIANI,  Fbrdinando  (1728-1787), 
born  at  Chieti,  south-east  coast  of  Italy.  He 
lived  at  Naples  and  became  an  ecclesiastic  and 
eventually  a  monsignore.  From  his  youth 
upwards  he  showed  high  inteUeotual  power,  and 
reached  high  office,  being  a  member  of  the 
supreme  board  of  trade  at  Naples.  In  1769 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Neapolitan 
embassy  at  Paris,  and  soon  after  an  envoy. 
He  went  to  London,  where  he  lived  a  long  time 
and  published  his  Dialogues  sur  le  commerce  des 
hlis,  Londres  (Paris),  1770,  which  made  him 
known  throughout  Europe,  and  drew  forth 
vigorous  replies.  In  1773  he  was  recalled  to 
Naples,  and  employed  in  high  public  office, 
which  he  filled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
king. 

The  writings  of  Galiani  were  highly  useful, 
especially  his  work  Sui  doveri  deiprincipi  neutrali 
verso  i  principi  lelligerenti,  published  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  during  which  the  kingdom  of 


Naples  stood  neutral.  He  investigated,  with  much 
originality,  the  fundamental  problems  of  economic 
science,  opening  the  way  to  its  future  progress. 
In  his  able  work,  Delia  Moneta  (anonymous  1750, 
2nd  ed.  with  his  name,  1780),  he  analysed  the 
phenomenon  of  value,  forming  a  theory  which 
may  have  a  little  in  common  in  its  details  with 
the  other  systems  known  in  his  time,  hut  differing 
essentially  from  them  in  its  theory  of  the  basis  of 
value.  Galiani  placed  this  in  the  concrete  utility 
of  single  quantities  of  wealth — a  utility  which, 
according  to  him,  is  determined  by  the  different 
degrees  of  demand  ;  he  remarks  on  the  iuiluence 
of  time  and  the  reciprocal  influence  of  demand  on 
value,  which,  in  its  turn,  influences  the  former. 
This  theory  of  the  limit  of  utility  forms  a  com- 
plete and  regular  system  in  which  the  several 
elements  are  first  ascertained  and  then  reduced  to 
one  alone.  This  element  is  neither  labour  nor 
rarity,  separately  considered,  nor  even  utility  itself. 
According  to  Galiani,  the  law  regarding  normal 
value  is  a  mixture  of  several  elements,  all  tending 
to  give  the  idea  of  utility  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
differently  distinguished  in  degree  and  demand, 
Galiani's  system  has  nothing  in  common  with  that 
of  Locke  and  CantUlon,  then  generally  accepted. 
It  anticipates  the  theories  of  Jevons  and  Menger. 
In  the  work,  Ddla  Moneta,  he  defends  charging 
interest.  The  chapter  on  the  course  of  exchange, 
though  imbued  with  mercantilist  opinions,  and 
showing  some  inconsistencies  in  the  remarks  on 
international  trade,  has  great  merits.  His  eight 
dialogues,  Dialoghi  sul  commercio  dei  gram  were 
translated  into  French  by  Diderot,  January  1770, 
and  are  the  most  brilliant  writings  published  up 
to  that  time  in  support  of  practical  economics. 
The  author  declares  himself  in  them  the  follower 
of  no  school ;  according  to  him  in  the  corn  trade 
the  only  system  to  be  followed  is  to  follow  none. 
As  he  wrote  subsequently  in  his  Corrispondenza, 
the  dialogues  were  never  completed,  he  having 
intended  to  add  one  more  (IX. ),  which  was  never 
])ublished.  Pecchio,  Storia  dell!  Earn,  pubhl.  in 
Italia,  Lugano,  1819,  pp.  95-96,  has  given  copious 
extracts  and  a  short  analysis  of  the  dialogues.  In 
Vhs  Dialoghi,  Galiani  does  not  speak  of  agriculture 
as  the  sole  basis  of  wealth,  as  the  physiocrats  do, 
because  several  states  have  territories  quite  in- 
suficient  for  their  requirements.  He  praises  the 
edict  of  1764,  which  established  free  trade  in  corn 
in  France,  but  he  does  not  do  this  through  an 
absolute  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory. 
Every  nation,  every  age,  requires,  according  to  him, 
different  laws  ;  it  is  absurd  to  resolve  the  problems 
of  economical  legislation  by  reference  to  abstract 
and  absolute  principle,  because  consideration  must 
be  had  of  an  indefinite  quantity  which  cannot  be 
determined, — that  is  man,  who  may  be  entirely 
modified  by  habits.  Many  objections  were  raised 
to  these  opinions,  and  all  the  (conomistes  opposed 
Galiani.  Further,  the  French  government  gave 
MoRELLET  the  task  of  refuting  him.  The  attempt 
was  published  three  years  later. 

In  the  history  of  economic  doctrines,  Galiani 
has  the  great  merit  to  have  remarked  in  the  2nd 
edition  of  Delia  Moneta  (1780)  on  the  great 
importance  of  the  work  of  Antonio  Serba,  Breve 
trattato  deUe  cause  che  possono  fare  abbondare  i 
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regni  d'&ro  e  d^argento  dove  non  sono  miniere, 
Napoli,  1613,  whicli  every  one  had  vmjustly  for- 
gotten. A.  B. 

GALITZIN,  DiMiTKi,  Prince  (1730-1803). 
From  1765  to  1772  lie  was  Russian  ambassador 
in  Paris,  where  he  met  on  friendly  terms 
QuBSNAT  and  other  members  of  the  school  of 
the  Phtsiockats.  On  leaTing  Paris  he  occupied 
the  Russian  embassy  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
retired  to  Germany,  where  he  died,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 

To  vindicate  the  memory  of  his  former  friends, 
Galitzin  published,  in  1796,  at  Brunswick,  a  book 
entitled  De  V Esprit  des  J^amomistes  ou  les  i!cono- 
mistes  justifies  d' avoir  posS  par  leurs  principes  les 
bases  de  la  Remilution  fran^ise  (The  spirit  of  the 
Economists,  or  the  Economists  not  guUty  of  having 
laid,  by  means  of  their  principles,  the  foundation 
of  the  French  Kevolution).  E.  ca. 

GALLATIN,  Albbkt  (1761-1849),  an 
American  statesman  and  writer,  was  bom  at 
Geneva  in  Switzerland,  and  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1780.  He  was  active  in  the 
state  (Pennsylvania)  and  federal  legislatures 
from  1789  to  1801,  and  became  secretary  of 
the  treasury  in  1801.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  with  distinguished  success  until  1813. 
In  1814  he  took  a  leading  part  in  negotiating 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  by  which  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  brought 
to  an  end.  From  1816  to  1823  he  was  minister 
to  France,  and  in  1826-27,  minister  to  England. 
In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  president 
of  a  bank  in  New  York,  where  he  died.  His 
character  was  singularly  pure  and  noble,  and 
his  career  marked  by  unfailing  public  spirit 
combined  with  rare  good  sense. 

Gallatin's  official  writings  on  economic  and 
financial  subjects  are  voluminous,  consisting  of 
his  reports  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  of 
other  state  papers  and  speeches.  AH  are 
marked  by  sound  judgment  and  perfect  accuracy 
of  statement,  and  are  material  of  high  value 
On  the  industrial  and  financial  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  same  qualities  appear  in 
his  un-official  writings,  a  list  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  is  subjoined.  In  the  two 
pamphlets  on  currency  and  banking,  published 
in  1831  and  1841,  he  gave  sketches  of  the 
currency  history  of  the  country,  which  are  the 
best  sources  of  information  ou  that  period  ; 
and  he  urged  strongly  the  maintenance  of 
specie  payments.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
function  and  importance  of  deposit  banking  as 
virtually  supplying  currency  received  adequate 
recognition  at  his  hands.  In  the  memorial 
which  he  drew  up  in  1832  on  behalf  of  a  free- 
trade  convention,  he  presented  with  force  the 
argument  in  favour  of  free  trade,  showing  in  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  signs  of  the  influence 
of  the  Ricardian  school. 

Gallatin's  life  has  been  fuUy  written  by  Mr. 
Henry  Adams   (lAfe  of  Gallatin,   Philadelphia, 


1879).  The  same  author  edited  at  the  same  time 
three  volumes  of  Gallatin's  works,  the  third  of 
which  contains  most  of  those  enumerated  below, 
and  gives  also  a  complete  list  of  all  Gallatin's 
public  and  private  writings.  The  more  important 
of  his  unofficial  writings  are  : — A  Sketch  of  the 
FiiiaTwes  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  1796. 
—  Views  of  the  Public  Debt,  Receipts,  and  Ex- 
penditures of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia, 
1800. — Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  Bank- 
ing Systems  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia, 
1831. — Memorial  of  the  Free  Trade  Convention, 
New  York,  1832. — Suggestions  on  the  Banks  and 
Currency  of  the  several  United  States,  in  reference 
principally  to  the  suspemsvm  of  specie  payments. 
New  York,  1841.  f.  w.  t. 

GAMBRINI,  Feaxcesco  (early  19th  cen- 
tury), bom  at  Asti  in  Piedmont. 

In  his  work.  Belle  Leggi  Frumentarie  in  Italia, 
1819,  Gambrini  defended  free  trade  in  corn  and 
free  trade  in  general,  opposing  the  system  of 
protection  to  manufactures  by  forbidding  the 
export  of  raw  materials  and  imposing  heavy 
duties  on  the  import  of  manufactured  articles. 
Nevertheless  he  considered  a  protective  system 
justified  if  it  prepared  domestic  manufactures 
against  a  time  when  they  could  compete  with 
foreign  countries.  Osservazioni  svlla  proibita 
estrazione  deUa  seta  greggia  dal  Piemonte  {JRacc. 
di  qpere  di  Econ.  Pol.  di  Aut.  Piem,,  p.  144). 

A.  B. 

GAME  LAWS.  These  laws  are  an  artificial 
arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to 
owners  of  land  the  game  ou  their  estates,  which, 
by  the  common  law,  is  not,  while  living,  capable 
of  being  property.  In  this  respect  the  common 
law  is  founded  on  the  civil  or  Roman  law.  In 
the  view  of  Roman  lawyers,  wild  or  undomesti- 
cated  animals  were  res  nvZlius,  the  property  of 
no  one,  until  killed  or  captured,  when  they 
became  the  property  of  the  captor,  no  matter 
on  whose  land  they  might  have  been  taken 
(Inst.  II.  2).  If  they  were  caught  and  confined 
they  became  property  only  so  long  as  they  were 
in  actual  detention,  but  if  they  recovered  their 
liberty  they  again  became  res  nullius.  Even 
if  tamed,  animals  ferae  naturce  were  the  subject 
of  property  so  long  only  as  they  were  either  on 
the  owner's  estate,  or  retained  an  animus  rever- 
temdi  to  it,  and  if  that  did  not  exist,  they 
became  subject  to  the  right  of  appropriation  as 
if  wUd.  These  rules  were  carried  still  further 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  presumption  in 
favour  of  equality  of  rights  led  to  the  prohibition 
of  keeping  wild  animals  in  confinement  for 
purposes  of  pleasure,  because  by  so  doing  they 
were  abstracted  from  the  common  right  of  all 
to  kill  them.  But  the  Norman  love  of  sport, 
and  their  introduction  of  the  leudal  principle, 
gave  a  new  development  to  these  doctrines. 
Game  continued  to  be  in  law  not  a  subject  of 
property,  but  the  right  to  pursue  it  became  a 
privilege  vested  only  in  the  landomier,  and  pre- 
eminently in  the  sovereign  as  lord  paramount. 
In  particular  the  right  to   confine  animals  of  ^ 
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chase  within  certain  bounds  was  limited  to  the 
sovereign  and  to  those  private  individuals  on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  right — by  grant  of 
privilege  of  a  "forest,"  in  which  the  forest 
laws  prevailed;  of  a  "chase,"  where  game 
might  be  preserved,  but  without  protection  of 
the  forest  laws  ;  or  a  "park,"  in  which  game 
might  be  confined  by  a  fence.  The  "forest 
laws  "  were  a  code  established  by  the  arbitrary 
decree  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate 
successors,  which  inflicted  fines,  mutilation,  and 
death  on  all  who  might  hunt  within  the  limits 
in  which  it  applied.  The  severity  of  this  code 
caused  deep  murmuring,  and  it  was  restrained 
both  by  the  Great  Charter  and  by  the  Charta 
de  Foresta  (1217).  (See  Forests,  Medieval.) 
A  series  of  game  laws  gradually  took  the 
place  of  this  code  of  privilege,  and  these  were 
consolidated  by  the  Night  and  Day  Poaching 
Acts,  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  69,  1  &  2  "Will.  IV.  c.  32,  and 
2  &  3  WiU.  IV.  e.  68,  which  now  form  the 
principal  enactments  framed  for  preservation  of 
game.  These  still  proceed  on  the  basis  that 
game  is  not  property,  and  therefore  the  taking 
of  it  alive  is  not  theft.  But  they  convert 
trespass,  which  by  itself  is  not  criminal,  but 
only  gives  room  for  a  civil  action  for  damages, 
into  a  criminal  off'ence,  if  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  game.  The  offence  during  day  is 
punishable  only  by  fine,  but  the  taking  of 
game  by  night  is  punishable  by  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  for  three  months,  six  months, 
and  two  years,  or  even  penal  servitude  for  seven 
years  for  a  first,  second,  and  third  offence. 
There  are  further  penalties  for  aggravation  by 
resistance,  etc.,  and  the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  29 
applies  the  rule  to  highways.  The  game  thus 
protected  by  night  are  hares,  pheasants,  part- 
ridges, grouse,  heath  or  moor  game,  black  game 
(these  two  latter  are  the  same),  and  bustards. 
The  Day  Act  applies,  in  addition  to  these,  to 
deer,  roe,  woodcock,  snipes,  quails,  landrails, 
wild  ducks,  and  conies.  The  25  &  26Vict.  c.  114 
entitles  policemen  to  apprehend  and  search  any 
person  suspected  of  having  game  in  his  posses- 
sion. In  addition  to  these  restraints  it  was 
formerly  unlawful  for  any  one  to  kill  game, 
even  on  his  own  ground,  unless  he  were 
possessed  in  England  of  an  estate  of  £100  a  year 
(22  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  25),  and  in  Scotland  of  a 
"  ploughgate  ''  of  land.  But  the  necessity  of 
a  qualification  was  abolished  by  1  Will.  IV.  u. 
32,  and  in  its  place  was  substituted  the  require- 
ment to  take  out  a  licence.  The  present  statute 
is  the  23  &  24  Vict.  o.  90.  The  11  &  12  Vict. 
u.  29  relieved  occupiers  of  this  obligation  as 
regards  the  killing  of  hares,  and  as  regards  both 
hares  and  rabbits  the  Ground  Game  Act,  1880, 
declares  that  the  tenant  of  lauds  shall  have  a 
right  of  killing  which  he  cannot  contract  him- 
self out  of.  There  is  also  a  close  time  appointed 
by  13  Geo.  III.  c.  54,  during  which  the  killing 
and  selling  of  game  is  illegal. 


Such  are  the  leading  provisions  which  con- 
stitute the  code  of  game  laws.  As  there  is  no 
moral  question  involved  in  their  principle, 
whatever  may  arise  out  of  their  exercise,  j 
the  policy  must  be  judged  on  grounds  of  '' 
expedience  and  public  advantage.  Two  argu- 
ments may  be  stated  in  their  favour.  In  the 
first  place  they  adapt  to  modem  conditions 
ancient  rules  of  law  which  have  ceased  to  be 
applicable.  In  a  sparsely -inhabited  country 
the  doctrine  that  wild  animals  are  no  man's 
property  is  reasonable.  But  when  every  inch 
of  ground  has  its  owner,  and  every  plant  is 
private  property,  it  is  pedantic  to  affirm  that 
animals  which  live  and  die  on  private  land,  and 
are  wholly  fed  on  private  property,  become 
public  because  they  have  the  power  of  flying  or 
leaping  over  the  fences  which  separate  one 
private  property  from  another.  Common  sense 
would  suggest  that  they  should  be  recognised 
as  part  of  the  property  of  the  landowner  on 
whose  territory  they  are  for  the  moment,  and 
that  their  being  taken  by  another  person  is  as 
much  stealing  as  the  appropriation  of  a  sheep 
or  turkey.  But  in  the  second  place  there  is 
the  plea  in  favour  of  the  game  laws  that  by 
encouraging  sport  they  encourage  the  residence 
of  owners  on  their  estates  ;  the  advantage  of 
which  to  the  community  cannot  be  disputed. 
But  these  arguments  are  met  by  others  of 
undeniable  force.  Human  nature  has  not 
confined  the  love  of  sport  to  the  breasts  of 
landowners,  or  of  rich  men  who  can  hire  their 
rights.  It  exists  as  deeply  in  the  hearts  of 
poor  men ;  and  no  enactments  can  convince  them 
that  its  indulgence  is  a  crime.  Further,  the  ex- 
cessive preservation  of  game,  which  the  game  laws 
foster,  makes  poaching  a  very  profitable  pursuit. 
At  the  same  time  the  valuable  animals  thus 
multiplied  are  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a 
shopkeeper's  goods  exposed  outside  his  door 
instead  of  within  his  window  :  they  are  not  in 
a  place  of  safe  custody,  watched  over  by  regular 
attendants,  so  that  the  temptation  to  take 
them  is  enhanced  by  apparent  negligence  and 
the  prospect  of  carrying  them  off  without 
detection.  It  is  against  public  poUoy  to  foster 
in  this  manner  temptations  to  crime,  and  most 
of  all  to  offences  which  are  artificially  created 
by  law.  The  impolicy  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  those  yielding  to  the  temptation  are  often 
brought  into  situations  where  in  self-defence  they 
commit  murder  or  are  themselves  murdered. 

The  economic  effects  of  preservation  of  game 
have  been  often  exaggerated  on  both  sides. 
The  advocat&s  of  the  system  urge  that  a  large 
amount  of  food  is  produced  and  a  great  deal  of 
employment  given.  The  opponents  insist  that 
crops  are  destroyed,  land  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion in  order  to  form  preserves,  and  agricul- 
tural employment  diminished.  Excluding  deer 
forests  from  view  for  the  present,  the  mischiefs 
on  both  sides  have  been  practically  much  re- 
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duced  in  amount  by  the  effect  of  recent  agri- 
cultural depression.  This  fact  has  given  to 
tenants  in  general  an  increased  power  of  making 
their  own  conditions,  among  which  moderation 
in  the  preservation  of  game  is  not  one  of  the 
least  essential.  There  are  probably  not  now 
many  farms  in  which  any  considerable  amount 
of  damage  to  crops  arises  fi'om  game.  The 
actual  preserves  are  mostly  within  parks,  partly 
grazed  by  cattle  and  sheep  ;  and  in  woods, 
which  ruader  present  circumstances  return  as 
much  profit  from  timber  as  the  land  would  if 
under  cultivation.  Nor  can  any  reasonable 
person  think  it  desirable  that  sylvan  scenery 
should  be  utterly  abolished  in  England,  even  if 
a  small  addition  to  the  supply  of  human  food 
were  thereby  attained.  The  number  of  keepers 
is  also  not  greatly  less  than  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  would  be. 

The  case  of  deer  forests  (which  are  really 
treeless  tracts  of  mountain  heath)  is,  however, 
peculiar  in  its  circumstances.  If  the  deer  were 
limited  to  the  higher  ranges,  in  which  culture 
is  unprofitable,  the  small  niunber  of  sheep  and 
cattle  which  they  would  displace  would  be 
scarcely  worth  computation.  But  of  late  years 
rich  strangers  have  offered  tempting  rents  for 
immense  ranges  of  country,  including  a  propor- 
tion of  fertile  glens,  with  the  view  of  driving 
out  the  existing  population  on  the  pretence 
that  their  presence  frightens  the  deer  away. 
The  pretence  is  unfounded,  for  deer  soon  become 
reconciled  to  the  sight  of  those  who  do  not 
molest  them.  But  even  if  it  were  tiue  it  would 
be  contiary  to  sound  national  policy  to  allow  a 
wide  district  to  be  depopulated  for  the  sake  of 
yielding  sport  to  a  rich  man.  A  royal  com- 
mission has  lately  investigated  the  extent  of 
land  suitable  for  crofter  holdings  or  common 
pasture,  but  the  figures  in  its  report  do  not 
distinguish  between  forests  and  lands  at  present 
in  cultivation  or  pasture. 

[Rich.  Griffiths  Welford,  The  Injlumces  of  the 
Oame  Laws,  1846  (Extracts  from  Evidence  before 
House  of  Commons  Committee,  Speech  of  Bright, 
etc.). — Shaw  Lefevre,  Freedom  of  Land,  1880. — 
Report  of  EighZands  and  Islands  Commission, 
1892.]  J-  B.  K. 

GAMING  CONTRACTS.  A  gaming  or 
wagering  contiact  "is  one  by  which  two 
persons  professing  to  hold  opposite  views 
touching  a  future  uncertain  event  mutually 
agree  that,  dependent  upon  that  event,  one 
shall  receive  from  the  other,  and  the  other  shall 
pay  or  hand  over  to  him,  a  sum  of  money  or 
other  stake  ;  neither  of  the  contracting  parties 
having  any  other  interest  in  that  contract  than 
the  sum  or  stake  he  will  so  win  or  lose,  there 
being  no  other  real  consideration  for  the  making 
of  such  contract  by  either  of  the  parties." 
(Justice  Hawkins  in  CarhU  v.  Carbolic  Smoke 
Ball  Company  (1892)  Queen's  Bench  484). 
Contracts  of  this  description  are  declared  to  be 


null  and  void  by  an  act  passed  during  the 
present  reign  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  109,  p.  18). 
Notwithstanding  this  act  it  was  held  that  a 
betting  agent  who  had  paid  the  amount  due  by 
his  principal  on  the  loss  of  a  bet  was  entitled 
to  recover  the  same  from  the  latter  (Bead  v. 
Anderson,  10  Queen's  Bench  Division  100  ;  13 
Queen's  Bench  Division  779),  hut  this  indirect 
recognition  of  betting  transactions  has  lately 
been  set  aside  by  the  Gaming  Act  of  1892, 
which  enacts  that  no  action  shall  he  brought 
to  recover  any  sum  of  money  paid  in  respect 
of  any  gaming  or  wagering  contiact.  The 
subject  of  gaming  contiacts  has  recently  been 
discussed  with  reference  to  the  "missing  word 
competitions  "  organised  by  certain  newspapers, 
which  were  held  to  be  illegal,  as  the  result  did 
not  depend  on  skfll  and  judgment  but  upon 
mere  chance  (Barclay  v.  Pearson — 1893 — 
2  Chancery  154).  The  principle  of  the  statute 
against  gaming  and  wagering  contiacts  was,  to 
a  certain  extent,  already  recognised  by  the 
statute  of  14  Geo.  III.  c.  48,  which  forbids 
the  insurance  of  a  life  in  which  the  insurer  has 
no  interest,  and  which  is  stiU  in  force. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  both  in 
England  and  abroad  on  the  question  whether 
certain  time  bargains  on  the  stock  exchange  and 
in  the  produce  markets  are  to  be  considered  as 
partaking  of  the  natiire  of  wagers,  and  the  result 
of  the  decisions  seems  to  be  that  a  contract  is  not 
enforceable  where  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  parties  to  deliver  or  receive  a 
certain  quantity  of  securities  or  produce  at  a 
certain  price,  but  that  the  payment  of  the 
difference  between  the  price  at  which  the  bargain 
was  made  and  the  market  price  at  the  time  fixed 
for  the  completion  of  the  bargain  was  the  sole 
object  of  the  transaction  ;  in  the  absence  of  such 
proof  the  parties  must  be  presumed  to  have 
intended  a  real  sale  (Grizewood  v.  Blane,  11 
Common  Bench  626  ;  Thacker  v.  Hardy,  4  Queen's 
Bench  Division  685 — see  also  the  decision  of  the 
German  ReichsoberhanddsgericM,  vol.  6,  p.  224, 
and  of  the  German  Iteichsgericht  Entsck.  in 
CivUsachen,  vol.  12,  p.  16,  and  vol.  30,  p.  214). 

In  France  time  bargains  entered  upon  in  the 
ordinary  way  are  not  considered  gaming  con- 
tiacts unless  an  agreement  in  writing  between  the 
parties  proves  the  contrary  (see  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Dijon,  dated  18th  May 
1891,  reported  Dalloz  RecueiZ  piriodique,  1891, 
II.  384)  (cp.  also  Lotteries).      .  B.  s. 

GANGS,  Agkiottlturai,  also  called  "public 
gangs,"  are  to  be  distinguished  from  "private 
gangs,"  organised  by  the  farmer  himself  who 
employs  them,  and  superintended  by  one  of 
his  own  men  who  works  with  them.  The 
public  gangs  are  engaged  by  an  independent 
gang-master,  who  makes  his  own  terms  with 
the  women  or  hoys  who  compose  them,  and  sees 
a  certain  amount  of  agricultural  work  executed 
for  a  farmer,  who  pays  by  the  piece.  The 
system  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  Fen  dis- 
tiict.     In  1865   it  existed  in  the  counties  of 
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Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonsliire,  Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  and 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  enclosure  of  wild 
land  without  providing  an  adequate  number  of 
cottages  for  resident  cultivators.  This  enclosure 
went  on  with  great  rapidity  in  the  two  last 
decades  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and,  combined 
with  the  unreformed  poor  law,  which  rated  the 
parish  rather  than,  as  now,  the  union  of  parishes, 
and  therefore  discouraged  landowners  from 
keeping  cottages,  lest,  as  was  said,  they  should 
become  "nests  for  beggars'  brats,"  made  it  neces- 
sary for  occupiers  of  land  to  look  elsewhere  for 
the  labour  they  needed.  The  Poor  Law  Union 
Chargeability  Act  (1865)  altered  the  condition 
of  affairs  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  expenses 
of  cottage-building  and  repair  have  partially 
replaced  the  evil  then  removed.  The  moral 
evils  to  which  these  gangs  led,  particularly  in 
a  part  of  England  which,  being  exceptionally 
free  from  fences  or  hedges,  admitted  of  a  strict 
look-out  being  kept  by  the  culprits  against 
observation,  and  the  physical  ruin  caused  to 
the  employees,  were  so  great  that  in  1865  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  supported  by  the  then  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  (Dr.  Jackson)  and  Earl  Granville,  carried 
an  address  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Queen 
for  including  agricultural  child-labourers  in  the 
scope  of  inq^uiry  by  the  children's  labour  com- 
mission appointed  in  1862,  and  then  sitting. 
They  reported  in  1867  that  under  the  public 
gang  system  the  payment  of  chOdren  according 
to  their  age  and  abilities,  and  the  adjustment 
of  work  to  their  powers,  were  studied  to  a  gi-eat 
nicety.  There  were,  however,  many  children 
employed  far  too  young,  and  the  distances  they 
had  to  travel  on  foot  led  to  appalling  cruelty. 
The  preponderance  of  evidence  as  to  a  well- 
regulated  system,  however,  showed  that  the 
exercise  was  good  for  the  health  of  the  elder 
children,  and  many  medical  men  said  the  same 
also  of  the  effect  on  the  women.  On  the  other 
hand  the  gross  immorality  and  general  coarsen- 
ing of  character,  the  obscenity  and  uncleanliness 
grafted  on  the  young  women  by  the  irregularity 
and  vagrancy  of  the  life,  were  testified  to  almost 
universally  by  labourers,  fanners,  and  ministers 
of  the  Gospel.  The  report  of  the  commissioners 
startled  the  public  with  its  revelations.  The 
result  was  the  passing,  20th  August  1867,  of 
an  act  which  forbade  the  employment  of  any 
child  imder  eight  years  old,  of  any  female  in 
the  same  gang  with  males,  and  of  any  female 
undera  male  gang-master  unless  a  female  licensed 
to  act  as  gang-mistress  were  also  present.  Gang- 
masters  must  be  licensed  by  two  justices,  and 
may  not  hold  a  liquor  Moense.  The  distances 
to  be  travelled  on  foot  by  the  gang  are  to  be 
fixed  by  the  justices,  and  each  license  must  be 
renewed  every  six  months.  These  enactments 
have  been  made  more  stringent  by  the  Education 
Act  1870,  which  forbids  the  employment  of  any 
child  under  the  age  of  ten,  or  under  fourteen 


without  a  certificate  of  school  proficiency.  The 
work  done  with  the  gang  varies  with  the  differ- 
ent months,  and  ceases  during  harvest  time. 
It  consists  principally  of  weeding,  picking  twitch 
singling  turnips,  gathering  stones,  spreading 
manure,  setting  potatoes,  selecting  seeds.  The 
advantages  of  the  system  are  the  training  of 
the  young  to  agricultural  work,  the  securing  of 
occasional  extra  hands  for  the  fanner,  and  of 
extra  wages  for  the  cottage  home,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  boys  at  any  rate,  the  healthy  effect  of 
outdoor  exercise.  What  disadvantages  remain 
since  the  regulation  by  the  act  of  1867  are  the 
usual  mischiefs  arising  from  the  herding  of  twenty  ;' 
to  thirty  children  together,  and  their  possiblesub- 
jection  to  an  excessive  amount  of  labour  where 
it  is  the  interest  of  their  employer  to  "drive" 
them  too  fast ;  the  danger  to  women's  health  in 
particular,  from  cold  and  exposure,  and  strain, 
and  the  harm  arising  to  their  homes  by  their 
absence ;  and  possibly  the  discouragement  of 
adult  male  labour  by  the  competition  of  the 
gangs.  Happily  the  general  improvement  in 
education  and  refinement  among  agricultural 
labourers'  famiKes  is  gradually  causing  all 
women,  except  widows  who  have  no  breadwinner, 
to  refuse  such  labour,  the  conditions  of  which 
are  quite  unlike  the  annual  hiring  of  whole 
families  to  work  together,  as  in  Northumberland. 
When,  however,  the  justices  really  exercise 
their  right  of  choice,  and  appoint  as  gang-master 
only  a  man  who  is  at  once  skilled  in  the  treat- 
ment of  land,  firm  in  command,  and  gentle  in 
discipline,  gangs  seem  to  form  a  basis  for  just 
that  technical  training  which  is  needed  in  our 
rural  districts.  The  Education  Acts  wisely  pre- 
vent parents  from  withdrawing  their  sons  from 
school  till  they  have  learnt  to  read  and  write. 
The  literary  education  thus  being  guarded,  the 
state  may  possibly  find  in  the  gang  system  the 
nucleus  of  a  technical  education  which,  bringing 
in  a  little  to  the  home,  would  not  be  rmpopular. 
It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  employment  of  the 
future  wives  and  mothers  of  England  in  labour 
which  unfits  them  for  domesticity.  There  are  at 
present  (1894)  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  alone  21 
licensed  gang-masters  and  14  gang-mistresses. 

[For  much  valuable  evidence,  see  OMdren's 
Employment  Gommission,  sixth  report,  1867  ;  for 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Hansard,  vol. 
clxxix.  p.  174 ;  for  the  history,  Hodder's  Ufe  of 
LordShaftesbwry;  andfor  references  Fred  Clifford's 
AgricvZtural  Look-out,  p.  296. — Thorold  Rogers, 
Six  Gentwries  of  Work  and  Wages,  p.  511.— 
Prothero's  Pioneers  of  English  Farming,  p.  225, 
oomp.  "  Sachsengangerei "  ia  Jahrb.  fii/r  Oesetzge- 
iung.  —  Kebbel,  Agricultwral  Labourer. .  For 
private  gangs,  see  GMldren's  Employment  Com- 
mission, appendix  part  ii..  Fourth  Report,  1870.] 

H.  L.  w. 

GANILH,  Chaeles  (1758-1836),  a  French 
economist  and  financial  writer,  was  born  in 
Allauche  (Cantal)  and  moved  early  to  Paris. 
During  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
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subsequent  rule  of  Napoleon  he  held  various 
public  ofBoes. 

He  was  a  mercantilist  witb  considerable 
modifications,  due  no  doubt  largely  to  bis 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  economic 
Kterature  of  his  own  time,  of  which  he  wrote  a 
history,  probably  his  most  important  work. 

Among  his  writings  were  :  Essai  sur  les  revenus 
des  peuples  depuis  Vantiguitl  (1806). — Des 
sysUines  d'^conomie  politique  (1809). — Reflexions 
sur  le  budget  de  1814  (1814) ;  Theorie  de  Viconomie 
politique,  fondle  sur  les  fails  recueiUis  en  France 
et  en  Angletefre,  etc.  (1815).  —  ConsidSrations 
g^nirales  sur  la  situation  finandere  de  la  France 
en  1815  (1815). — ConsidSrations  gSnhales  sur  la 
situation  finandere  de  la  France  en  1816  (1816). 
— De  la  legislation,  de  V administration  et  de  la 
ComptaMlite  des  finances  de  la  France  depuis  la 
restauration  (1817).  E.  c.  K.  a. 

Ganilh  also  wrote  a  Dictionnaire  analytique 
d'^conomie  politique,  published  at  Paris  and 
Brussels  1826.  This  work  is  very  restricted  both 
in  its  range  of  subjects  and  in  its  method.  Fx- 
portations  has  only  two  pages  allotted  to  it,  while 
Demxande  and  Offre,  which  form  two  separate 
articles,  have  scarcely  more  than  one  page  between 
them.  Perhaps  the  main  use  of  the  volume  to  the 
modem  reader  is  to  remind  liim  of  the  subjects 
most  under  public  notice  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written.  M'CulIoch  refers  to  this  book  slight- 
ingly in  his  Literature  of  Political  Economy. 

GARBLED  COIN.  A  term  used  by  bankers 
to  indicate  coins  which  have  been  sorted  out 
from  those  in  general  use.  To  "garble"  coin 
means  to  select  from  a  number  of  coins  those 
pieces  which  are  required  for  a  particular  purpose, 
such  as,  for  instance,  to  melt  into  bullion  or  to 
send  to  a  mint  for  recoinage.  F.  E.  A. 

GARDINER,  as.  GARDNER,  Ralph  {I. 
1625),  son  of  Devereux  Gardiner  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  His  father  appears  to  have  been 
an  attorney,  but  failing  in  this  profession,  he 
became  writing  master  at  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Grammar  School,  Newcastle.  In  1650,  Ralph 
Gardiner  was  established  as  a  brewer  at  North 
Shields,  and  so  infringed  the  monopoly  of  the 
Company  of  Brewers  and  Bakers  of  Newcastle. 
He  maintained  that  the  charters  which  con- 
ferred their  privileges  were  contrary  to  the 
statute-law  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  of  no 
authority.  Throughout  his  life  he  carried  on  a 
struggle  with  the  companies  in  defence  of  this 
principle.  In  1650-51  the  bakers  and  brewers 
warned  him  to  cease  brewing  and  brought 
several  actions  against  him.  Gardiner,  however, 
took  no  notice  of  them,  and  in  August  1652 
he  was  arrested,  "actions  being  laid  for  nine 
hundied  poimds,  when  twenty  pound  could  not 
be  recovered,  and  he  kept  lockt  up  in  a  prison, 
from  all  comforts,  in  a  tower  above  36  foot 
high."  His  bail  was  at  first  accepted,  but  after- 
wards refused,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  defend 
his  own  cause.  In  February  1653  he  escaped 
from  prison ;  in  the  following  August  he  was 


again  arrested  by  the  constables  of  Newcastle 
corporation,  but  rescued  by  the  sailors.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  imprisoned,  and  on  29th 
Sept.  1653  he  addressed  to  parliament  a  petition 
which  was  referred  (5th  Oct.)  to  the  committee 
on  trade,  and  (18th  Oct.)  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  1 5th  Nov.  The  mayor  and 
burgesses  of  Newcastle,  however,  asked  for  a 
delayof  fourteen  days,  which  was  granted  ;  buton 
18th  Nov.  many  of  the  witnesses  were  examined. 
On  the  apphcation  of  Samuel  Hartlib,  solicitor 
to  the  corporation,  proceedings  were  deferred 
until  the  1 3th  Dec.  Unfortunately  for  Gardiner, 
Cromwell  dismissed  the  long  parliament  on 
12th  Dec,  and  so  his  case  was  not  heard.  He 
was  at  this  time  still  in  gaol,  but  shortly  after- 
wards appears  to  have  regained  his  freedom. 
On  15th  Dec.  1656  a  committee  of  the  common 
council  was  appointed  to  consider  his  charges 
against  the  corporation.  A  certain  Ralph 
Gardner,  hanged  at  York  for  coining  on  30th 
March  1661,  has  been  identified  with  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice.  But  there  can  be  no 
foundation  for  the  charge,  for  Gardiner  was 
stUl  carrying  on  his  business  in  1662-63. 

Gardiner  published  Englands  Grievance  Dis- 
covered in  relation  to  the  Coal  Trade  ;  the  tyrannical 
oppression  of  the  Magistrates  of  Newcastle ;  their 
Chartersand  Grants;  tkeseveral  Trycds,  Depositions, 
and  Judgments  obtained  against  them,  etc. ,  London 
1655,  4to.  Much  of  this  work  was  written  in 
prison.  It  contains  much  useful  information  on 
the  Newcastle  coal  trade  and  the  conservatorship 
of  the  Tyne ;  but  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  record 
of  the  relations  between  the  exclusive  corporations 
of  the  17th  century  and  the  private  trader.  The 
Plea  and  Defence  of  the  Magistrates  of  Newcastle 
against  the  allegations  of  Ralph  Gardiner,  as 
exhibited  by  him  before  Parliament  in  1653, 
published  in  1848  in  vol.  iii.  of  Richardson's  Re- 
prints of  Rare  Tracts.  Englands  Grievance,  etc. 
was  republished  in  1796,  and  again,  at  North 
Shields,  m  1849,  when  a  life  of  Gardiner  and 
copious  notes  were  added. 

[Life  of  Gardiner  in  the  North  Shields  edition 
of  Englands  Grievance. — Memmrs  of  Ambrose 
Barnes  (Surtees  Society),  pp.  215,  369.] 

w.  A.  s.  H. 

GARELLI  DELLA  MOEEA,  Guisto  Ema- 
NTJELE  (died  1893),  an  economist  and  juris- 
consult, and  professor  at  the  university  of  Turin; 
an  able  writer,  well  known  in  Italy  for  his  school 
oompendiums.  He  supported  liberal  principles 
and  the  theories  of  the  classical  economists. 

His  most  important  works  are  Prindpii  di 
Economia  Politica,  Roma,  1881,  2nd  ed. — Seienza 
delle  Finanze,  Torino,  1888.  a.  B. 

GARFIELD,  James  Abkam  (1831-1881) 
was  born  in  Orange,  Ohio.  He  entered  political 
life  in  which  he  rapidly  advanced,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  United  States  in  1880  ; 
he  was  assassinated  while  in  office.  His  speeches, 
which  reflect  the  economic  opinions  of  the 
Republican  party  between  the  Civil  War  and 
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1880,  have  been  collected  :  The  Works  of  James 
Ahrom,  Garfield,  edited  by  Burke  A.  Hinsdale, 
2  vols.,  Boston,  1882.  Garfield  had  a  special 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  ninth  (1870) 
census,  for  which  see  his  Speeches,  6th  April 
and  16th  December  1869.  He  also  contributed 
an  article  on  the  "  Census  "  to  the  first  edition 
of  Johnson's  New  Universal  Encyclopaedia  ;  re- 
published in  The  Works,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  185- 
217.  The  same  subject,  The  American  Census, 
is  treated  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Soo.  Sci.  Assoc,  published  ia  Transactions,  No. 
2,  1870,  pp.  31-55,  also  more  exhaustively  in 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ninth  Census, 
House  of  Rep.  41st  Cong.  2nd  Sess.,  18th 
January  1870,  pp.  120.  D.  R.  D. 

GARNIER,  CoMTB  Geumain  (1754-1821), 
was  born  at  Auxerre  and  died  at  Paris.  Up  to 
the  date  of  the  revolution  he  had  given  no  sign 
of  being  the  economist  he  afterwards  became. 
An  Anacreontic  poet,  he  was  well  known  through 
his  society  verses,  some  of  which  are  among  the 
classics  of  that  order  of  poetry.  It  was  not  tiU 
1790  that  he  began  life  in  earnest.  He  declared 
himself  a  warm  supporter  of  the  monarchy,  and 
in  that  character  won  the  confidence  of  Louis 
XVI. ,  who  offered  him  office,  which  he  declined 
to  accept.  After  the  10th  August  1792  he 
emigrated  to  Switzerland,  and  did  not  return 
to  France  till  1795.  A  year  later  he  pub- 
lished his  Ahregi  des  principes  de  Viconomie 
politique,  1  vol.  12mo,  a,  work  which,  con- 
sidering its  date,  is  not  without  merit.  His 
adhesion  to  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  18th  Brumaire 
gained  him  the  prefecture  of  the  departments 
of  Seine  and  Oise,  a  post  which  he  exchanged 
in  1804  for  a  seat  in  the  senate  ;  and  he  was 
president  of  that  body  from  1809-1811.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  other  official  posts  which  he 
held  ;  these,  though  lucrative,  were  rather 
dignified  than  laborious.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  employed  the  time  which  they  left  at 
his  disposal  in  his  favourite  studies  of  economics 
and  finance.  He  was  thus  led  to  publish  in 
1805  his  translation  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  5  vols.  8vo,  the  best  in  the  French 
language.  It  should  be  added  that  a  second 
edition  of  this  translation  appeared  in  1822,  6 
vols,  in  8vo,  one  volume  being  notes,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  refute  Adam  Smith  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  physiocrats.  A  thfrd  edition 
was  published  by  GuUlaumin,  under  the  care 
of  Adolphe  Blanqui  and  of  Eugtee  Buret,  2 
vols.  gr.  in  8vo,  1843.  Garnier's  feelings  of 
gratitude  towards  the  imperial  regime  did  not 
hinder  him  from  voting  in  1814  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  Napoleon  I.  This  led  to  his  beiug  ap- 
pointed a  peer  of  France  by  Louis  XVIII.  He 
held  aloof  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  appointed  a  minister  and  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state  as  soon  as  the 
king  returned  to  France.  The  empire  had 
made  him  a  count ;   the  restoration  made  him 


a  marquis.  Justice  to  the  memory  of  Gamier 
requires  us  to  remember  that  he  defended  free 
trade  in  com,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  chamber  of  peers.  The  other  works 
of  Garnier  did  not  rise  to  the  level  of  his 
translation  of  Adam  Smith ;  though  interest- 
ing, considering  the  time  when  they  were 
written,  they  did  not  maintain  the  reputation 
which  that  work  had  won  for  him.  The 
following  are  the  titles  of  the  most  important : 
Thiorie  des  banques  d'escompte,  1806,  pamphlet, 
8vo,  and  a  Histoire  de  la  monnaie,  tracing 
this  subject  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  2  vols.  8vo,  1818.  This  last 
work  was  composed  by  putting  together  various 
papers  read  at  the  Institute  in  1817  and  1818. 
As  a  peer  of  France,  he  wrote  several  reports, 
ephemeral  in  character,  dealing  with  subjects  of 
the  day.  A.  c.  f. 

GARNIER,  Joseph  (1813-1881),  was  bom 
at  Beuil  (Alpes  ma/ritimes)  and  died  at  Paris. 
Sprung  from  a  family  engaged  in  agriculture,  who 
were  comfortably  off,  he  made  his  way  to  Paris  a 
short  time  before  the  revolution  of  1830.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  banking  house 
of  Jacques  Laffitte,  when,  being  warmly  received 
by  Adolphe  Blanqui,  who  had  just  taken  in 
hand  the  direction  of  the  Superior  School  of 
Commerce,  founded  in  1820,  he  determined  to 
enter  that  model  institution,  in  which  he  was 
successively  pupU,  secretary  to  the  governing 
body,  assistant  master,  and  finally  professor.  His 
energy  led  him  to  seek  a  wider  field,  and  he 
became  a  contributor  in  1835  to  the  National, 
managed  at  that  time  by  Armand  Carrel,  and  the 
scientific  bulletin  of  that  journal  was  entrusted 
to  him.  He  also  contributed,  between  1835  and 
1839,  to  the  JDictionnaire  du  commerce  et  des 
marchandises,  published  by  Guillaumin.  He 
continued  his  contributions  to  this  work,  which 
became  in  1861  the  Dictionnaire  imiversel  du 
commerce  et  de  la  navigation.  He  attended 
regularly  the  lectures  of  Blanqui  in  the  C(m- 
servatoire  des  arts  et  metiers,  and  reproduced 
the  course  with  the  assistance  of  Ad.  Blaise 
(of  the  Vosges)  bfe^een  November  1836  and 
August  1838.  They  formed  three  volumes 
8vo  of  a  collection  the  fourth  volume  of 
which  was  entirely  from  the  pen  of  his  fellow- 
labourer.  After  this  he  established  in  1838 
a  technical  school  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
He  had,  however,  no  special  aptitude  for  this 
work,  and  on  it  he  expended,  fruitlessly,  six 
years  of  his  life.  The  failure  of  this  effort 
weighed  h'eavily,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  on  the  years  which  followed.  But  Gamier 
set  himself  with  courage  and  determination  to 
wipe  out  aU  traces  of  this  unsuccessful  step. 
He  returned  to  his  favourite  occupations,  and  in 
November  1842  founded,  with  the  assistance  of 
other  rising  economists,  the  Soci4t4  d'iconomie 
politique.  In  1843  Garnier  commenced  a 
course  of  lectures  on  political  economy  at  the 
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Ath&nie  (rue  de  Valois),  an  institution  similar 
in  character  to  the  existing  polyteolmio  and 
pMlotechnio  associations  in  France. 

After  this  date  the  productions  of  Garnier's 
pen  were  numerous.  These  works  were  of 
various  forms,  some  being  his  own  individual 
productions,  while  some  were  written  in  concert 
withothers  ;  but  all  of  them  equally  were  devoted 
to  the  explanation  of  the  theory  or  the  prac- 
tical application  of  political  economy.  He 
edited  the  Anmiaire  de  I'eamomie  politique 
et  de  la  statistique,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Messrs.  Guillaumin  in  1844,  from 
that  year  till  1856.  In  1845  he  became 
the  principal  editor  of  the  Journal  des  econo- 
mistes  (established  in  1842),  which  post  he  did 
not  quit  tin  1865,  resuming  it  in  1866  and 
retaining  it  thenceforward  tfll  his  death.  In 
1863  he  undertook  the  management  of  the 
N'miveau  journal  des  connaissances  utiles,  but 
,  gave  it  up  in  1860.  "We  have  thus  described 
the  principal  works  which  Garnier  undertook  in 
connection  with  others  in  the  course  of  his  busy 
Uterary  life.  We  will  now  revert  to  those 
which  are  exclusively  personal  to  himself.  He 
published,  in  1845,  the  1st  edition  of  his 
&^memts  dJ  economie  politique,  the  title  of  which, 
after  the  4th  edition  in  1860,  was  altered  to 
the  Traits  cCeconomie  politique,  now  in  its  9th 
edition  (1889).  This  work  alone  would  have 
made  the  name  of  Garnier  famous.  It  forms 
in  reality  an  encyclopaedia  of  economic  science  ; 
methodical  order  and  deep  knowledge  of  the 
subject  being  alike  conspicuous  in  it.  And  it 
should  be  added  that  the  author  has  shown  a 
perfect  power  of  appreciating  those  opinions 
which  are  opposed  to  his  scientific  convictions. 
Garnier  grafted  on  this  treatise  other  works 
more  or  less  distinctly  connected  with  it.  Thus 
he  wrote  his  work  Du  prindpe  de  la  population 
(1867),  the  2nd  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1885  after  the  writer's  death  ;  Zes  iUments 
des  finances  (1858),  which  was  developed,  after 
the  2nd  edition  (1862),  into  Le  traite  des 
finances;  the  4th  edition  having  been  published 
in  1883,  also  after  his  diath ;  followed  by 
L'Abrigi  des  dlements  de  I'iconomie  politique 
(1859),  a  very  succinct  compendium  of  his  great 
treatise.  This  had  reached  in  1884  its  6th 
edition.  His  last  work  was  Notes  et  petits 
traits  (1866),  a,  collection  containing  among 
other  things  the  3rd  edition  of  his  Mememts  de 
statistique. 

It  was  Gamier  to  whom  Guillaumin  entrusted 
in  1845  the  work  of  annotating  his  edition  of 
the  Principles  of  PopvZation  by  Malthus.  In 
1848  Gamier  also  collected  in  one  volume  all 
the  speeches  made  and  the  opinions  expressed 
on  the  subject  of  the  Droit  au  travail,  a  point 
of  doctrine  dear  to  the  socialists.  Gamier  was 
able  to  prove,  by  a  simple  and  impartial  repro- 
duction of  the  opposite  opinions  expressed  con- 
cerning it,  that  there  was  no  sound  basis  for 


this  doctrine.  Besides  these  works  his  TraiU 
complet  d' arithmitique  tMorique  et  pratique,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  laid  when  he  com- 
menced work  in  the  school  of  Blanqui,  bears 
testimony  to  his  constant  desire  to  be  of  service, 
in  however  humble  a  manner,  to  the  cause  of 
commercial  teaching.  This  work  reached  its 
4th  edition  in  1887.  In  1846  a  professorship 
of  pohtical  economy  was  established  for  him  at 
the  i^cole  des  pants  et  cJiaussies.  He  held  this 
tin  his  death,  as  he  did  also  the  similar  pro- 
fessorships at  the  locale  superieure  de  commerce, 
at  the  Ecole  cmnmerciale  de  V Avenue  Trudaine, 
and  at  the  ColUge  Chaptal,  etc.  Garnier's 
reputation  was  European.  Several  of  his 
writings,  especially  his  most  important  work, 
his  TrecUise,  were  translated  into  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  into  Russian,  and  are  employed 
as  the  basis  of  economic  teaching.  He  became, 
24th  May  1873,  a  member  of  the  Institute 
{Academic  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques),  in 
succession  to  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  and  in  1876 
the  department  in  which  he  was  born  elected 
him  a  senator.  During  the  last  year  of  his 
life  he  became,  by  seniority,  the  president  of 
the  Soaieti  d'^eonxmiie  politique  without  giving 
up  the  duties  of  permanent  secretary,  an  office 
which  he  had  held  since  its  establishment  in 
1846.  A.  c.  f. 

GARNISHEE.  When  a  judgment  recovered 
by  a  creditor  against  a  debtor  remains  unsatis- 
fied and  a  debt  is  due  to  the  debtor  from  a 
third  party,  the  creditor  can  obtain  an  order 
from  the  court  requiring  the  third  party  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  pay  the  debt  to 
the  creditor.  The  third  parl^  is  called  the 
"garnishee"  and  the  order  a  "garnishee 
order." 

[Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Order,  xlv.,  in  the 
Annual  Practice,  London,  1894.]        j.  E.  o.  m. 

GAERATI,  Maetino  (c.  15th  centrny),  bom 
at  Lodi,  near  Milan.  He  studied  under 
Bartolo  da  Sassoferrato,  the  ablest  jurisconsxilt 
of  his  time  (1313-1359),  and  was  the  best 
lawyer  and  scholar  among  his  pupils.  He 
wrote  on  "Money."  Cossa  gives  the  date  as 
1438. 

M.  Garrati's  dissertation  was  printed  with 
similar  treatises  in  the  compilation  De  Monetis, 
made  by  M.  Boyss  (1674),  and  E.  Budelius  (1691), 
and  by  G.  Tesanro  (1609). 

"All  these  writers  begin  by  showing  a  lively 
appreciation  of  the  iatrinsic  value  {bonitas  in- 
triTiseca)  of  coins,  which  leads  to  an  energetic 
description  of  the  economic  disasters  involved 
in  their  debasement,  and  to  urgent  protests 
against  such  practices  addressed  to  the  heads  of 
states.  But  after  all  they  are  sure  that  the 
value  of  coins  is  attached  to  them  by  arbitrary 
enactment  {valor  impositiis),  and  end  by  defend- 
ing in  cases  of  necessity  a  resort  to  the  device  of 
debasing  the  currency." — Luigi  Cossa,  An  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Political  Eccmomy, 
1893,  tr.  by  Louis  Dyer,  M.A.,  p.  170.       A.  B. 
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GARVE,  Christian  (1742-1798),  was  ap- 
pointed in  1768  extraordinary  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Leipsio  ;  owing  to  his  bad  health 
he  resigned  this  office  in  1772,  and  retired  to 
Breslau,  his  native  town,  where  he  resided  until 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Garve  published  in  1794-96  the  first  good 
German  translation  of  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth 
of  Sfations,  besides  several  other  translations, 
viz.  of  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  Maofarlane's  In- 
quiries concerning  the  Poor,  Aristotle's  Politics, 
and  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 
He  was  very  fond  of  translating,  and  used  to 
say  that  his  own  thoughts  were  only  excited 
when  he  commented  on  the  thoughts  of  other 
writers. 

Garve's  original  (economic)  writings  comprise 
various  essays  on  the  character  of  the  German 
peasantry  and  their  relation  towards  the  land- 
lords ( Veher  den  Charakter  der  Bauern  und  ihr 
Verhaltniss  gegen  die  Gutsherren,  Breslau,  1786), 
on  the  relation  between  moral  philosophy  and 
poUtics  {Abhandlung  uber  die  TcrMndung  der 
Moral  mit  der  Politik,  1788),  on  literary,  moral, 
and  social  subjects  ( Versuche  viber  verschiedene 
Qegenstande  aus  der  Moral,  der  Litteratur  und 
dem  gesellscha/tlichen  Lehen,  Breslau,  1792-1802), 
and  descriptive  contributions  on  the  spirit,  charac- 
ter, and  government  of  Frederick  II.  {Fragmente 
zur  Schilderung  des  Geistes,  des  CharaMers  und 
der  Regierung  Friedrichs  II.,  1788-91). 

Garve  was  a  great  admirer  of  Scotch  philosophy 
and  Scotch  philosophers  ;  he  declares  Hdtoheson 
to  be  a  really  great  philosopher,  and  Ferguson's 
and  Smith's  books  to  be  "real  masterpieces" ;  still, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  views  "  on  the  practical 
dangers  of  all  general  maxims,"  he  states  his 
opinion  that  several  of  Smith's  generalisations 
only  ax>ply  to  England  and  France.  A  man  of  a 
quiet  and  evenly -balanced  temper,  Garve  was 
adverse  to  all  sudden  reforms  ;  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  German  peasantry, 
he  expected  more  from  the  better  and  higher 
education  of  the  landlords  than  from  sweeping 
state  measures.  He  distinguishes  three  stages  of 
industrial  development :  in  the  first,  all  men  are 
equally  unskilled,  and  on  nearly  the  same  low 
level ;  in  the  second,  great  local  diiferences  arise 
from  the  fact  that  progress  is  always  due  to  in- 
dividuals ;  in  the  third  and  higher  stage,  the 
tendency  is  again  in  favour  of  equality. 

On  the  subject  of  trade,  Garve  expresses  the 
opinion  that  a  completely  developed  and  firmly 
established  trade  tends  to  foster  superior  morality, 
because  it  leaves  less  room  for  suspicion  and  over- 
reaching, as  all  goods  are  then  exchanged  in  large 
quantities  and  by  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
each  other's  business. 

Many  of  Garve's  views  are  to  be  found  in  the 
introductions  which  he  wrote  for  his  translations  ; 
his  original  compositions  supply  useful  historical 
information  on  the  state  of  Germany  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century. 

[Roscher,  Geschichte  der  Nat,  Oehonomik  in 
Deutschland,  pp.  603-608.]  E.  ca. 

6ASKELL,    P.    (19th    century),  author   of 


Artisans  and  Machinery,  London,  8vo,  1836,  a 
reprint  with  some  additions  of  The  MamMfadm- 
ing  Population  of  Englamd,  London,  8vo,  1833, 
by  the  same  author.  It  contains  an  interesting 
and  apparently  trustworthy  account  of  the 
physical  and  social  condition  of  the  cotton 
operatives.  The  writer,  as  a  medical  man, 
speaks  with  some  authority,  but  is  hardly  to  be 
followed  in  his  indignation  at  the  regulation 
of  child  labour  by  the  Factory  Act  1833,  or 
in  his  prophecy  that  the  time  was  rapidly  ap. 
preaching  when  the  labour  of  men  would  be 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  machiuery. 

[2%e  Manufacturing  Population  of  England  is 
referred  to  in  Plener's  English  Factory  Legislation, 
Bug.  trans.  London,  1873,  8vo,  p.  12 note.] 

H.  B.  E. 

GASPARIN,  Adrien  Stienne  Pieeeb, 
Count  of  (1783-1862),  began  life  as  a  soldier, 
but  abandoned  the  military  service  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  he  received  in  1806,  and, 
devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  ex- 
tensive landed  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Avignon.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he  was 
successively  made  a  prefect,  miaister  of  the 
interior,  and  minister  of  agriculture  ;  in  1850 
he  organised,  as  director,  the  Institut  Agrono- 
mique  of  Versailles  which  was  suppressed  by 
the  second  empire.  His  principal  works  are — 
Des  petites  PropriMis  consideries  dams  lems 
rapports  avee  V Agriculture  et  le  sort  des  ouwiers 
(Paris,  1821) ;  Pecueil  de  Mimoires  d'Agri- 
culture  et  d&onomie  Rurale,  Paris,  1829-41, 
3  vols. ,  the  iirst  volume  beiog  a  handbook  for 
the  owners  of  property  farmed  at  a  rent,  the 
second  on  Mitayage,  and  the  third  on  the  intro- 
duction of  silkworms  into  Europe, — the  Conup 
d'Kil  sur  V Agriculture  en  Sicile  (1832),  and  his 
Cours  d^ Agriculture  (5  vols.  1843-49).  The  last 
volume  of  his  Cours  d' Agricultwre  gives  the  sub- 
stance of  his  views,  opinions,  and  experiences, 
embracing  both  theoretical  questions,  such  as 
the  theory  of  rent  of  Ricardo,  which  he  attempts 
to  complete,  and  purely  practical  questions, 
such  as  the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  production 
in  agriculture,  the  yield  of  manures,  methods 
of  agricultural  book-keeping,  etc. 

M.  de  Gasparin  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished modern  French  agriculturists  ;  his 
opinions  are  those  of  a  practical  man,  looking 
carefully  and  objectively  at  every  aspect  of  a 
question.  Thus,  on  small  and  large  properties, 
he  writes :  "  If  we  have  to  pronounce  on  the 
advisability  of  large  or  small  properties  in  a 
country,  let  us  first  remember  that,  like  all 
other  industries,  agriculture  wants  capital,  and 
that  the  size  of  an  estate  must  everywhere  be 
proportionate  to  the  average  available  capital 
of  the  tenants  {Cows  d! Agricultwre,  v.  p.  253)." 
He  considers  Farming  as  superior  to  Metayage, 
because  "the  exact  and  complete  distinction 
between  the  interests  of  the  landowner  and  of 
the  farmer  affords  the  powerful  stimulus  which 
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has  brought  cultivation  to  its  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  proprietor  is  obliged  steadily  to 
ameKorate  the  value  of  his  estate  in  order  to 
maintain  or  raise  his  rent  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  and  the  farmer,  impelled  by  competi- 
tion to  pay  the  highest  possible  rent,  .  .  . 
makes  use  of  the  largest  possible  circulating 
capital  and  the  more  advanced  methods  to  secure 
a  profit  in  his  undertaking  (Oours  d' Agriculture, 
V.  p.  302)."  StiU  Gasparin  had  stated  in  his 
Seeueil  de M^moires (ii.  p.  105)  that  "metayage 
is  not  an  arbitrary  arrangement  independent 
of  social  conditions,  but  a  necessary  contract, 
wherever  the  rural  popvilation  is  not  in  posses- 
sion of  capital, "  and  in  his  Cours  d' Agriculture, 
(v.  p.  324)  he  points  out  that  under  this  system 
"both  the  owner  and  the  tenant  have  an 
inheritance  to  transmit  to  their  family,  the 
former  his  land,  the  second  his  tenure.  .  .  . 
Inferior  to  farming  as  a  system  of  cultivation, 
metayage  is  superior  in  many  other  respects." 

Strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  cultivator  being  sufficiently  paid,  M.  de 
Gasparin  insisted,  in  his  first  publication  {Bes 
petites  Propridtis),  on  the  advantage  of  high 
agricultural  wages  :  "In  countiies  where  the 
peasant  is  well  fed,  high  wages  are  only  high 
in  appearance  ;  their  high  rate  is  compensated 
by  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  worker" 
(p.  9).  B.  ca. 

GASPAEINO,  Baktolomeo  (17th  century), 
a  Bolognese  theologian. 

Gasparino  wrote  on  the  measures  by  which 
the  government  in  the  pontifical  states  sought 
to  regulate  the  com  trade.  He  devoted  the 
first  part  of  his  work  to  the  theory  of  price,  and 
collected  the  doctrines  of  the  canonists  on 
the  JusTUM  PKBTroM.  The  altered  circumstances 
of  the  times  induced  him  to  adopt  different 
principles.  According  to  him,  price  is  founded 
on  utility,  as  weU.  as  on  supply ;  therefore  he 
declares  the  legitimate  price  to  he  an  untrue 
price  when  established  without  considering  such 
circumstances,  and  when  it  is  not  regulated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  prosperity  both  to 
buyer  and  seller,  replacing  to  the  latter  the 
cost  of  production. 

De  legitimo  et  naiuraZi  rerum  venalium  pretio 
pi'msertim  circa  frumenta,  Forolivii,  1634. 

A.  B. 

GASSER,  Simon  Peter  (1676-1745).  After 
having  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Halle,  he  lectured 
on  law  at  HaUe,  and  was  called  by  King 
Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia  to  the  first 
chair  of  economy  founded  in  the  Prussian 
dominions,  at  the  university  of  HaHe,  in  1727. 
It  is  known  how  intensely  the  king  was  devoted 
to  the  economic  development  of  his  states, 
according  to  the  methods  of  the  mercantilists. 
Gasser's  purely  practical  tendencies,  and  his 
disinclination  to  theory,  were  in  strict  concord- 
ance with  the  king's  personal  aims.  His 
writings  on  law  are  all  in  Latin,  but  he 
published  in  German  his  introduction  to  the 


economic,  political,  and  cameralistic  sciences 
(Einleitung  zu  den  oelconomischen,  politischen, 
und  KameralunssenscJmften,  1729),  although  ' 
he  never  went  beyond  the  first  part,  in  which 
he  successively  deals  with  state  domains,  royal 
dues,  taxes,  cattle-breeding  and  rights  of  pasture, 
minor  agriculture,  peasant  services  and  dues, 
forestry,  etc.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  king 
Frederick  "WiUiam  I.,  "the  great  (Eamonms, 
and  still  greater  soldier.'' 

Gasser  is  at  heart  a  matter-of-fact  man  of  his 
time,  with  no  anticipation  of  a  still  remote  future. 
The  revenue  derived  from  the  state  domains  and 
royal  dues  was  to  cover  the  civil  expenditure ;  taxa- 
tion proper,  the  military  expenses.  He  deems  the 
voting  of  taxes  by  assemblies  quite  useless,  as  the 
existing  services  are  well  acquainted  with  what  the 
land  can  bear,  and  are  better  able  to  remonstrate 
in  case  of  need.  Still  he  is  no  bhnd  admirer  of 
the  king's  favourite  Plus  (bonus)  policy,  as  he  knows 
"things  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  money." 

He  observes  of  theoretical  rules,  that  in  their 
application  a  great  deal  always  depends  on  personal 
skill  and  ability,  and  judiciously  lays  stress  on  the 
fact  that  the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  being 
very  unequally  developed,  each  must  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  level  it  has  reached.  His 
clear  practical  insight  also  leads  him  to  take  a 
discriminating  view  of  the  relative  merits  and 
demerits  of  extensive  and  intensive  agriculture  : 
tillage  with  oxen  is  cheapest  and  safest  in  some 
places  and  with  horses  in  others.  He  has  a 
strong  bias  in  favour  of  large  family  estates  and 
trusts  (Jdeicommissa)  (see  Fideicommissum;),  and 
although  he  confesses  that  the  peasantry  were 
heavily  burdened,  he  objects  to  a  policy  of  allevia- 
tion of  their  burdens,  and  prefers  to  leave  things 
as  they  were. 

[Eoscher,  Gesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  DeutscUand, 
pp.  371-376.]  E.  ca. 

GAUDIN,  Maktin  Michel  Charles.  See 
Gaeta,  Dtike  of. 

GAIJGER,  the  name  by  which  the  exciseman 
was  some  years  ago  not  unfrequently  knon-n, 
is  a  term  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  occurs 
in  5  &  6  Edw.  TI.  ch.  16,  and  again  in  12  Gar. 
II.  c.  23  ;  so  that  it  was  legally  recognised  as 
an  oflicial  title  :  it  was  used  as  such  in  the  old 
form  of  commission  to  officers  of  excise.  It  is 
obviously  derived  from  the  duty  of  gauging  or 
measuring  casks  of  wine  or  spirits  which  was 
first  established  by  27  Edw.  III.  (1352).  It 
is  found  in  Scott  passim,  and  was  used  by  Bums, 
but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  12  Vict.  c.  1. 

c.  A.  H. 
GAUTIER,  Jules  (1781-1858),  was  bom  at 
Bordeaux  and  died  at  Paris.  He  began  life  in 
trade,  and  became  a  deputy  for  the  Gironde  in 
1823.  He  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  "  ad- 
dress of  the  221  "  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
volution of  1830.  He  became  a  peer  of  France 
in  1832,  and  sub-govemor  of  the  Bank  of  France 
in  1833.  He  was  minister  of  finance  for  some 
months  (from  the  31st  March  to  the  11th  May 
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1839),  and  finally  tecame  a  senator  in  1852. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of 
official  reports,  but  the  work  which  won  him 
his  greatest  reputation  as  a  liberal  economic 
thinker — liberal,  considering  the  period  when 
he  lived — is  his  book  Des  banques  et  des  institu- 
tions de  crddit  en  Amdrique  et  en  Ev/rope,  1839, 
1  vol.  large  8 vo.  ' '  A  system  of  free  competi- 
tion is  no  doubt  more  favourable  than  any  other 
to  the  progress  of  trade.  The  absence  of  every 
fetter  and  restraint,  absolute  liberty  in  fact, 
marks  the  soil  in  which  commerce  grows  the 
quickest  and  flourishes  the  best.  It  is  especi- 
ally to  prudent  self-interest  that  recourse  must 
be  had  to  avoid  the  dangers  with  which  the 
course  of  credit  is  beset."  It  was  a  deputy- 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  France  who  wrote 
these  sentences,  and  during  the  time  when  he 
held  that  ofSee.  A.  0.  f. 

GAVELKIND.  Before theNorman Conquest 
this  term  was  applied  to  lands  which  paid  Gafol 
or  rent,  either  in  money  or  in  kind.  The 
Norman  Conquest  generally  introduced  feudal 
tenures  into  England.  But  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  land  is  stiU  held  by  the  customs  of 
gavelkind.  In  the  county  of  Kent  this  survival 
of  old  customs  is  the  rule,  and  land  is  held  to 
be  gavel-kind  unless  it  can  be  proved  either 
that  it  was  never  subject  to  this  tenure,  or  that 
it  has  been  disgaveUed  by  custom  or  otherwise. 
Outside  Kent  this  tenure  is  a  rare  exception. 
The  chief  peculiarities  of  gavelkind  are  as 
follows  : — (1)  if  the  holder  died  intestate  his 
lands  passed  to  all  his  sons  as  co-heirs,  without 
any  preference  for  the  eldest ;  (2)  the  tenant 
can  alienate  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  (3)  estates 
were  deviseable  by  will  at  a  date  when  other 
lands  are  not  subject  to  testamentary  disposir 
tion  ;  (4)  lands  never  escheated  on  conviction 
of  felony. 

[Elton,  Tenures  of  Kent.- — Digby,  History  of  the 
Law  of  Real  Property.  ]  E.  L. 

GAZETTE.  Announcements  of  an  official 
nature  are,  in  England,  made  in  the  London 
Gazette  ;  in  Scotland,  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette  ; 
in  Ireland,  in  the  Dublin  Gazette.  Such  an- 
nouncements are  evidence  as  to  any  matters 
in  which  the  crown  or  the  government  is 
concerned  (see  King  v.  Holt,  5  Term  Eeports, 
436),  but  in  the  absence  of  express  statutory 
provisions,  they  are  not  in  themselves  evidence 
of  matters  concerning  private  interests  only. 
As  to  the  dissolution  of  partnerships,  etc.,  the 
Partnership  Act,  1890,  provides  (§  36)  that 
"an  advertisement  in  the  London  Gazette  as 
to  a  firm  whose  principal  place  of  business  is 
in  England  or  Wales,  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette 
as  to  a  firm  whose  principal  place  of  business 
is  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Eublin  Gazette  as 
to  a  firm  whose  principal  place  of  business  is 
in  Ireland,  shall  be  notice  as  to  persons  who 
had  not  dealings  with  the  firm  before  the  date 
of  the  dissolution  or  change  so  advertised." 


As  to  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  England 
it  is  enacted  by  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1883, 
§  132,  that  "the  production  of  a  copy  of  the 
London  Gazette  containing  any  notice  of  a 
receiving  order,  or  of  an  order  adjudging  a 
debtor  bankrupt,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
in  aU  legal  proceedings  of  the  order  having 
been  duly  made,  and  of  its  date.''  b.  s. 

GEBUB,  (modern  boor),  an  Anglo-Saxon  term 
for  a  villein.  The  Eectitudi/nes  Singulamm 
Personarum,  of  the  10th  century,  describes  him 
as  doing  service,  week-work,  and  paying  rent 
{gafol  or  gaUwm).  Vinogradoff  thinks  that  in 
Norman  times  the  word  was  inexactly  used  and 
becoming  obsolete  (see  Gablatobes). 

[Seebohm,  English  Tillage  Cmnmunity.— 
Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i. — Vinogradoff, 
Villainage  in  England.']  e.g.  p. 

GEE,  Joshua,  a  merchant,  known  only  by 
his  writings  on  commerce  and  manufactures, 
published  1725-50.  In  these  he  expressed  a 
keen  anxiety  to  see  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  face  of  decaying  agricultvue, 
declining  woollen  industry,  andGallicised tastes, 
intervene  more  actively  to  foster  and  regulate 
trade  and  manufacture  ;  that  this  kingdom  is 
capable  of  raising  within  itself,  and  its  colonies, 
materials  for  employing  all  our  poor  in  those 
manufactures,  which  we  now  import  from  such 
of  our  neighbours  who  refuse  the  admission  of 
onrs.  Influenced  by  Petty,  he  gave  a  descrip- 
tive analysis  of  England's  foreign  trade  and 
also  an  historical  sketch  of  legislation  affecting 
wool.  He  proposed  that  the  export  of  wool  be 
absolutely  prohibited,  but  in  a  second  pamphlet 
expressed  a  preference,  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
production and  increase  of  smuggling,  for  a 
limited  export  regulated  by  a  system  of  local 
registi-ation.  A  reply,  in  general  terms,  may 
be  read  in  Defoe's  A  Plan  of  the  English  Com- 
merce, pt.  ii.,  with  some  account  of  the  com- 
modities each  country  we  trade  with  take  from 
us,  and  what  we  take  from  them,  with  observa- 
tions on  the  balance. 

Gee  was  no  mercantilist  of  the  somewhat 
mythical  sort  who  were  supposed  to  care  only 
for  the  retention  and  increase  of  bullion  as  such. 
His  great  solicitude  was  to  see  agriculture  and 
manufactures  occupying  with  profit  all  the  avail- 
able manual  stock  in  England,  a  considerable  part 
of  which  in  his  day  was  infesting  town  and 
country  as  beggars  and  vagabonds.  He  held  this 
could  be  at  least  more  promptly  and  efficiently 
brought  about  by  protective  legislation.  The 
specific  motive  for  immediate  legislation  lay  he 
thought  in  the  fact  of  Louis  XIV.  having  com- 
pelled ' '  The  wearing  of  French  manufactures  "  in 
Prance,  "  which  before  used  to  be  supplied  ftom 
England,  and  turned  the  trade  so  much  against  us" ; 
also  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  peace  between 
England  and  France  early  in  the  18th  century, 
namely,  a  great  influx  of  English  into  France,  and 
a  consequent  diffusion  of  taste  for  French  fashions 
and  French  goods  in  England. 
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G«e  was  a  contributor  to  the  British  Merchant, 
and  is  the  author  of  the  following  : — 

The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain 
considered;  showing  that  the  surest  way  for  a 
nation  to  increase  in  riches  is  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  such  foreign  commodities  as  may  be 
raised  at  home,  London,  1729,  8to. — An  Impartial 
Unqmry  into  the  Importance  and  Present  State  of 
the  Woollen  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  as 
lOcewise  the  Improvements  they  are  capaJble  of 
receiving,  Lincoln  and  London,  1742,  8vo. — The 
Grazier's  Advocate,  or  Free  Thoughts  of  Wool  and 
the  Woollen  Trade,  London,  1742,  8vo. 

c.  A.  F. 

GEIJEK,  Ekio  Gustav  (1783-1847),  an 
eminent  Swedish,  historian  and  poet ;  appointed 
professor  of  history  at  the  university  of  Upsala 
in  1817.  His  principal  writings  are  Annals  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  (S-oea,  Hikes  Safder, 
Upsala,  1825),  and  History  of  the  Swedish 
People  (Svenska  Folkets  Historia,  Orebro,  1832)  ; 
neither  of  them  brought  down  to  Ms  own  time. 
The  latter  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
J.  H.  Turner  (London,  1845).  Geijer  wrote  be- 
sides many  political  and  philosophical  essays, 
especially  in  the  Litteratur-bladet,  a.  monthly 
journal  edited  by  himself  (1838-39).  A  series  of 
articles  in  this  journal,  on  The  Poor-laws  and 
their  Bearing  on  Society,  have  been  reprinted  in 
English,  and  published  separately  (Stockholm, 
1840).  The  "chief  purport"  of  the  treatise 
"is  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  labour." 
Geijer  traces  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  poverty' 
from  ancient  times,  and  deals  especially  with 
the  poor  laws  of  Sweden,  but  poverty  in  England 
is  also  discussed,  and  the  Poor  Law  of  1834  is 
favourably  criticised. 

[Turner,  Introduction  to  History  of  the  Swedes, 
translated  by  J.  H.  Turner,  London,  1845 ;  Geijer, 
Minnen,  Upsala,  1834.]  E.  H.  H. 

GEMELLI,  Francesco  (1700),  a  Pied- 
montese  eclectic  writer. 

He  considered  agriculture  the  most  important 
industry  in  every  country.  He  agreed  with 
FrLANQiEEi  in  theory ;  he  did  not  go  far  enough 
to  follow  him  in  complete  free  trade,  though  he 
was  willing  to  admit  free  trade  in  com  at  home, 
and  to  allow  a  perfect  free  trade  in  com  to  avoid 
famine  in  Europe ;  hut,  since  an  agreement  on 
this  point  is  not  probable,  he  thinks  that  every 
sovereign  should  study  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
his  own  state.  Hence  he  praises  the  reforms  in 
Tuscany  since  it  has  access  to  the  open  sea ;  he 
praises  the  policy  followed  in  England,  because 
the  price  of  corn  there  is  regularly  higher  than 
elsewhere. 

Pdfiorimento  delta  Sardegna,  proposio  net  migli- 
oramento  di  sua  agricoltwra,  Turin,  1776. 

A.  a, 

GiNEEALITE.  In  1551  the  French  king, 
Henri  II.,  appointed  sixteen  trisoriers  gendraux 
to  supervise  the  collection  of  taxes  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  district  assigned  to  each 
of  these  officials  was  called  a  gdniralite.  "When 
KicheUeu  set  himself  in  the  17th  century  to 


break  down  the  traditional  independence  of  the 
provinces,  he  made  use  of  the  gindralitis  as 
the  administrative  districts  of  his  intendants. 
Henceforward,  until  the  creation  of  depart- 
ments in  1790,  the  district  thus  designated  was 
the  chief  unit  of  local  administration,  and  when 
the  states-general  were  summoned  for  the  last 
time  in  1788,  the  deputies  were  elected  from 
each  giniralitd,  instead  of  from  the  bailliage  or 
sdnechaussde.  In  the  1 8th  century  France  con- 
tained twenty-six  giniralith,  and  there  were  also 
seven  intendancies  in  provinces  which  had  been 
added  to  France  since  the  time  of  Richelieu. 

[Gasquet,  Prlcis  des  institutions  poUtiques  et 
sodales  de  I'ancienne  France.]  E.  L. 

GENOA,  BANK  OF.     See  Banks. 

GENOVESI,  Antonio  (1712-1769),  bomnear 
Salerno  and  died  at  Naples,  took  holy  orders  in 
1736.  In  1741  he  taught  metaphysics  at  the 
university  of  Naples.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Bartolomeo  Intieri,  who  induced 
him  to  follow  Beoggia  and  Galiani  in  the 
study  of  economics  ;  and  when,  ia  1754,  by  the 
advice  of  Intieri  and  with  funds  liberally  supplied 
by  him,  the  teaching  of  economics,  then  termed 
mechanics  and  commerce,  was  established  at 
Naples,  Genovesi  was  called  to  the  chair.  He 
was  "the  most  distinguished  and  the  most 
moderate  of  all  Italian  mercantilists.  .  .  .  Com- 
merce was  for  him  not  an  end  only,  hut  also  a 
means  by  which  the  products  of  industry  at 
large  were  brought  to  the  right  market.  He, 
moreover,  distinguished  between  useful  com- 
merce which  exported  manufactured  goods  and 
brought  back  in  return  raw  material,  and  haimful 
commerce  which  exported  raw  material  and  im- 
ported foreign  goods  ;  he  also  insisted  that  useful 
commerce  calls  rather  for  liberty  than  for  protec- 
tion, while  upon  harmful  commerce  the  strictest 
embargo  should  be  laid,  or  at  least  it  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  bound  hand  and  foot "  (Cossa, 
Introduction  to  Pol.  Ec,  translation,  p.  235). 

These  ideas,  neither  new  nor  original  even  in 
his  time,  were  maintained  by  Genovesi  in  many 
of  his  works,  and  brought  together,  but  without 
any  systematic  order,  in  his  Lezioni  di  Comijureio 
ossia  di  Fconmnia  Civile  (Napoli,  1765,  e.  ii.  ediz. 
1768-70, 2  vols. ).  Though  the  Lezioni  do  not  form 
a  regular  treatise,  they  contain  the  author's  opinions 
on  the  mercantilist  system  and  the  most  important 
principles  of  economics,  which  he  terms  Civile  ' '  la 
scienza  che  dbbraccia  le  regole  per  rendere  la  sotto- 
posta  nazione  popolata,  potente,  saggia,  polita " 
(the  science  which  embraces  the  laws  which  make 
a  nation  populous,  powerful,  wise,  and  cultured), 
limiting  thus  the  science  to  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  production  of  wealth. 

As  to  population,  Genovesi  follows  the  mistaken 
principle  of  his  times,  exaggerating  the  advantage 
of  a  large  population,  proposing  that  government 
should  encourage  marriages  by  granting  privileges 
and  honours.  He  says  that  the  population  ought 
not  only  to  he  numerous  but  supplied  with  comforts, 
and  he  sees  the  relation  between  population  and 
means  of  subsistence  or  production  of  wealth. 
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As  a  writer  lie  is  a  mercantilist,  though  he  does 
not  regard  money  as  the  only  form  of  riches  ;  he 
says  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  quite  apart 
from  the  quantity  of  money  treasured  up. 

He  derives  the  idea  of  value  from  demand,  dis- 
tinguishing different  degrees  of  demand  according 
to  their  abstract  importance  in  several  categories, 
maintaining  that  a  thing  which  satisfies  a  want  re- 
peatedly has  a  higher  value  than  what  satisfies 
only  a  few  wants  or  the  same  only  sometimes  {puo 
soddisfare  ad  un  Usogno  piU  volte,  ha  maggior 
prezzo  che  non  quella,  la  quale  o  non  puo  soddisfare 
che  pochi  bisogni  o  al  medesimo  qualche  volta). 
What  is  able  to  satisfy  a  great  want  is  of  more 
value  than  what  satisfies  a  small  want  {una  cosa 
fatta,  a  soddisfare  il  maggior  bisogno  si  apprezzapiH 
che  quella  la  quale  non  i  fatta,  che  a  soddisfare  ad 
un  minore) ;  and  further  he  asserts  that  the  quality 
of  things  influences  the  value.  Graziani  {Storia 
delta  teoria  del  valore  in  Italia,  Milano,  1889,  p.  108) 
justly  remarks  that  in  this  Genovesi  approaches 
the  important  question  which  Galiahi  answered  : 
namely,  why  do  luxuries  generally  cost  more  than 
necessaries  ?  In  this  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  element  of  scarcity,  a  line  of  argument  which 
he  does  not  know  how  to  reconcile  with  those 
previously  mentioned.  Genovesi's  want  of  origin- 
ality is  obvious,  as  F.  Perrara  has  shown  (BiU. 
delV  Econo,,  1*.  S.  vol.  iii.  Introduz.)  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  exaggerated  opinion  which 
Bianchini  held  respecting  him  [La  scienza  del  ben 
vivere  sociale),  since  the  Socialists  op  the  Chaib 
persist,  erroneously,  in  considering  him  as  a  pre- 
cursor of  their  opinions.  This  tendency  is  also 
attributed  to  Genovesi,  as  well  as  to  Beocaeia, 
Verri,  and  Romagnosi  by  the  French  socialist 
B.  Malon  ;  wliich  is  a  further  example  of  the 
errors  of  the  socialists  in  their  historical  criticism 
of  political  economy. 

"  According  to  Gobbi  the  Neapolitans  Pobtuwato 
(1760),  Strongoli  (1Y83),  and  Ventobi  (1798),  belonged  to 
Oenovesi's  school,  and  then  there  was  also  Zanon  of 
Udine  (Lettere,  1756-67),  Todeschi  of  Ferrara  (Opere,  1784) 
and  Marcello  Marchesini  of  Istria  (Saggio  d'Econ,  Pol., 
Napoli,  1793)." — Cossa,  Introduction  to  Pol.  Ec,  transla- 
tion, p.  236. 

Besides  his  philosophical  works,  Genovesi  wrote  : 
RagkmantRnto  intorno  all'  agricoltura,  con  applicazimie  al 
Regno  di  Napoli  1769  (Scrittori  classic!  italiani  di  Ec.  Pol. 
Custodi.p.  ii.  vol.  ix.). — Altro  Ragicnamento,  ed.  (ibid.). — 
RagionaTnento  sulcommercio  ingeneralel'ToO  (id.  vol.  x.). — 
Ragionamento  sulle  inanifatture  (ibid.). — RagionaTnento 
sullo  spirito  delta  Pubhlica  Eamomia,  (ibid.). — Digressioni 
EconomicTic  (ibid.). 

[For  the  works  of  Ferrara,  see  A.  Bertolini,  La  Vita  e 
il  Pensiero  di  Francesco  Ferrara,  1895.]  A.  B. 

GENTLEMAN,  Tobias  (fl.  1614),  was 
"bom  a  fisherman's  son  by  the  sea-side  and 
spent  his  youthful  time  at  sea  about  fislier 
affairs."  He  published  England's  Way  to  win 
Wealth,  and  to  employ  Ships  and  Marriners,  etc. 
London,  1614,  8vo,  Eeprinted  in  the  Harleian 
Miscellany  (1809),  vol.  viii.  This  pamphlet 
was  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the 
author  and  John  Keymor,  whose  Observation 
made  upon  the  Dwtch  Fishing  about  the  year 
1601,  was  printed  from  the  original  manuscript, 
for  Sir  Edward  Ford,  in  1664.  England's  Way, 
etc.  evidently  owes  much  to  Keymor's  investiga- 
tions.    It  contains  a  good  description  of  Dutch 


fishing  in  English  waters  and  of  the  ports  on 
the  east  coast.  The  author  urges  the  import- 
ance of  developing  the  herring  fishery,  and  at- 
tributes the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  to  their 
activity  in  this  respect.  His  tract  is  frequently 
quoted  with  approval  by  17th  century  writers, 
e.g.  Maitnbs,  who  gives  an  abridgment  of  it 
{Lex  Mercatoria,  c.  xlvii.).  'W.  A.  s.  h. 

GENTZ,  Feiedeioh  von   (1764-1832),  an 
eminent  German  publicist,  was  bom  at  Breslau. 
His  father  was  an  official  of  the  mint  there ; 
through  his  mother  he  was  connected  with  the 
family  of  the  minister  AnciUon.     He  studied 
at  the  Joaohimsthal  Gymnasium  at  Berlin,  to 
which  city  his  father  had  been  transferred,  and 
afterwards  at  Konigsberg,  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Kant.     In  1786  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  general  directory,  and 
afterwards    became    Kriegsrath.     His   life   at 
Berlin  seems  to  have  been   for  some  time  a 
dissipated  and  aimless  one  ;  an  illness  led  him 
to  change  his  course  and  follow  more  serious 
pursuits  ;    and   the   outbreak   of   the  French 
Revolution  still  further  awakened  his  intellect- 
ual activity.     He  was  an  ardent  admirer  and 
well-wisher  of  the  Revolution  till  repelled  by  its 
excesses,  when  he  became  its  determined  oppon- 
ent, and  a  warm  advocate  of  the  English  con- 
stitutional system.    This  change  in  his  opiaions 
is  indicated  by  his  translation — a  masterpiece 
in  its  kind — of  Burke's  Reflections  and  of  the 
anti-revolutionary  v?ritings  of  Mallet  du  Pan 
and  Mounier.     He  discussed  political   events 
and    handled  financial  questions  with    great 
ability  in  several  journals — amongst  others  in 
the  Neue  Deutsche  Monatschrift,    a  periodical 
which  he  founded,  and  for  some  years  conducted. 
He  also  published  in  1797  a  German  version  of 
D'lvEENOis'  work  on  French  financial  adminis- 
tration, and  in  1801  (in  French)  an  Essai  mr 
I'itat  actuel  de  I' administration  des  finances  et 
de  la  richesse  nationale  de  la  Grande  Bretagne. 
The  economic  views  in  favour  of  free  industry, 
which  he  had  learned  from  Adam  Smith,  are 
exhibited  in  his  letter  (1797)  on  the  accession 
of  Frederick  William  III.,  which  is  said  to  have 
offended  the  king  and  hindered  Gentz's  pro- 
motion.    He  was  believed  to  be  in  the  pay  of 
the  British  Government,  as  he  warmly  applaud- 
ed their  policy  ;  but   there   can  be   no  doubt 
that  the  writings  by  which  he  earned  their  gifts 
expressed  his  genuine  convictions.     What  made 
such  pecuniary  aid  almost  necessary  to  him  was 
the  extremely  expensive  and  wasteful  manage- 
ment of  his  private  affairs,  which  kept  him  in 
difficulties    all    his    life.     He    had    domestic 
troubles,  due,  it  is   said,  chiefly   to  his  own 
conduct ;    and,    such    advancement    as    was 
suitable  to  his  powers  being  no  longer  open  to 
him  in  Prussia,  he  left  that  country  in  1802, 
and,  after  residing  some  months  in  Dresden, 
where  he  entered  into  relations  with  Metternich, 
went  in   the  same  year  to   Vienna,  where  he 
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became  a  member  of  the  imperial  council. 
Before  settling  finally  in  Austria  he  paid  a 
visit  to  England,  made  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  Pitt  and  other  leading  politicians  there, 
and  obtained  a  regular  pension  from  the  British 
government.  We  cannot  here  follow  in  detail 
the  course  of  his  general  political  action,  which 
is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  history  of 
Germany.  Up  to  1812  he  fought,  as  a  literary 
volunteer,  side  by  side  with  Stein  as  a  relent- 
less enemy  of  Napoleon  and  his  system,  and  an 
earnest  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  German 
independence.  He  drew  up  a  number  of 
vigorous  and  telling  memoirs  directed  against 
the  oppressive  policy  of  France,  which,  however, 
for  a  long  time  failed  to  rouse  the  energies  of 
the  Austrian  court  or  to  impress  upon  it  the 
necessity  of  joint  action  with  Prussia.  All 
through  the  course  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon, 
and  in  the  negotiations  which  followed  them, 
his  ready  and  powerful  pen  was  in  frequent 
requisition,  and  all  the  most  important  state- 
papers  of  the  aDies  were  his  work.  After  the 
peace  he  exercised  much  influence  on  the  internal 
politics  of  Austria  ;  his  tendencies  then  became 
retrograde,  and  he  contradicted  the  principles 
of  his  earlier  years.  He  seems  to  have  been 
affrighted  by  the  growth  of  revolutionary  ideas, 
and  especially  by  the  excesses  of  democratic 
journalism  ;  and  devoted  himself  to  the  support 
of  existing  governments,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  restored  states-system  of  Europe.  He 
was  employed  to  draw  up  the  protocols  at 
many  congresses  of  princes  and  ministers,  and 
became  the  favoured  and  richly-rewarded 
champion  of  reigning  powers,  and  a  resolute 
antagonist  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  he 
felt  that  this  spirit  would  be  too  strong  for  aU 
opposing  forces,  and  towards  the  end  of  his 
career  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  principles 
of  legitimacy  with  the  dogma  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  To  the  end  he  remained  true  to 
the  liberal  economic  doctrines  he  had  imbibed 
from  the  Wealth  of  NcdioTvs. 

[Editions  of  selected  writings  of  Gentz  have  been 
published  by  W.  Welch,  5  vols.  1836-38,  and  by 
G.  Schlesier,  5  vols.  1838-40.  His  Correspond- 
ence with  Johannes  v.  Miiller  and  others  has 
been  edited  by  Prokesoh-Osten,  Schlesier,  and 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.  The  last-named  has  also 
published  a  biography  of  Gentz,  1867.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  of  his  writings  as  have  been  already 
named  may  be  mentioned  his  Politische  Parodien, 
1799  ;  Ueber  den  Ursprung  und  Charakter  des 
Kriegs  gegen  die  franzosisch^  JRsv.,  1801 ;  and 
Fragmente  aus  der  GescMchte  des  politischen 
OleichgewicMs  in  Europa,  1804  ;  which  last,  for 
the  glowing  patriotism  which  it  breathes,  has 
been  compared  to  Fichte's  Reden  an  die.  deutsche 
Nation.'\  j-  k.  i. 

GEOGRAPHY,  Gommekcial  (connected 
WITH  Great  Britain).  During  the  19th 
century  the  world  has  been  passing  through 
an   economic   revolution  utterly  without  pre- 


cedent. In  spite  of  the  commercial  enterprise 
shown  by  various  European  nations  in  bringing 
distant  counti'ies  into  touch  with  each  other, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and  even 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  19  th  century 
each  country  remained  for  the  most  part  self- 
sufficing  as  regards  the  chief  necessities  of  exist- 
ence. The  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  slowly 
expanding  populations  were  supplied  through 
the  medium  of  a  vast  number  of  local  markets, 
serving  as  depfits  for  the  corn  and  raw  material 
for  clothing  produced  in  the  sm-rounding  dis- 
tricts. Agriculture  and  home  industries  of  every 
description  were  carried  on  side  by  side  ;  it  was 
only  the  finer  species  of  manufactured  articles 
that  found  an  outlet  in  foreign  markets.  Prices 
varied  largely  in  different  districts,  according 
to  the  varying  supplies  of  the  local  market. 
Proximity  to  a  sea-coast,  or  navigable  river,  or 
canal,  enlarged  the  area  of  supply,  but,  as  a 
rule,  each  locality  produced  what  it  required 
for  ordinary  consumption,  and  the  growth  of 
population  was  necessarily  limited  by  the 
enormous  difficulty,  in  the  existing  state  of 
communications,  of  drawing  its  food  supplies 
from  a  distance.  Foreign  goods,  such  as  the 
precious  metals,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  spices, 
wine,  sUks,  and  muslins,  which  might  bear 
the  cost  of  expensive  transport,  formed  part  of 
the  market  wares  of  every  European  country 
which  had  distant  commercial  dealings,  but 
such  foreign  products  formed  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  local  trade  compared  with  the 
indigenous  products.  Even  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  there  were  greater  facilities 
for  internal  movement  than  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  land -transport  met  with  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  A  broad  -  wheeled 
waggon  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  attended  by 
two  men,  took  three  weeks  to  carry  four  tons 
of  goods  between  London  and  Edinburgh 
(  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.),  while  a  coach 
took  a  week  or  more  to  go  the  same  distance. 
Under  such  conditions,  prevailing  even  in  the 
most  progressive  countries,  stationariness  of 
production  and  population  alike  remained  the 
prevailing  feature  of  the  economic  world. 
During  the  present  century  the  ever-increasing 
application  of  steam-power  to  industry  has 
tended  more  and  more  to  transform  the  old 
condition  of  things ;  by  facilitating  the  trans- 
port of  the  heavier  agricultural  products  it  has 
brought  the  interior  of  every  countiy  into  touch 
with  the  coast,  and  therefore  extended  the 
whole  range  of  commercial  dealings.  Chicago, 
for  instance,  at  a  distance  of  4000  miles,  is  now 
much  nearer  to  London  than  Edinburgh  was 
sixty  years  ago,  and  the  carriage  of  a  quarter 
of  wheat  from  Delhi  to  Liverpool  costs  now 
only  a  little  more  than  half  a  sovereign.  The 
local  market  for  all  the  ordinary  necessities  of 
life  has  more  and  more  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  world's  market.     The   poorest   British 
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household  may  now  find  its  wants  satisfied  by 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Its  flour  may 
have  come  ii'om  India,  its  meat  from  Canada 
or  New  Zealand,  and  the  raw  material  of  its 
clothes  from  America  or  Australia. 

In  effecting  this  great  economic  revolution 
Great  Britain  has  been  the  chief  agency.  Her 
prolonged  struggle  with  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  Europe,  organised  by  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  left  her  burdened  with  an  enormous 
national  debt,  but  it  left  her  mistress  of  the 
seas,  able  to  appropriate  the  results  of  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  Europe,  and  to  augment 
it  with  an  energy  all  her  own.  Without  the 
risk  of  any  European  rivalry,  she  was  allowed 
a  free  hand  in  consolidating  her  Indian  Empire, 
developing  her  Canadian  colony,  founding  new 
settlements  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
paving  the  way  for  an  African  protectorate. 
During  the  last  seventy  years  she  has  made 
good  use  of  her  great  mineral  resources — coal 
and  iron — to  establish  markets  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world.  The  area  of  the  British  Empire, 
including  dependencies,  colonies,  and  spheres  of 
Influence,  is  now  estimated  by  Mr.  J.  Scott 
Keltic  at  about  10,000,000  square  miles,  very 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  land  area  of  the 
globe.  It  is  nearly  three  times  the  size  of 
Europe,  one  and  a  half  million  square  mUes 
larger  than  the  whole  of  the  Eussian  empire 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  ten  times  the  size  of  the 
German  empire  at  home  and  abroad  ;  8  million 
square  miles  more  than  the  whole  of  the  French 
dominions,  and  just  about  a  million  less  than 
the  area  of  Africa.  This  immense  territory  is 
inhabited  by  something  like  350,000,000  souls, 
embracing  almost  every  type  of  humanity,  about 
the  same  population  as  that  of  all  Europe,  and 
constituting  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  the  world.  Its  products  are  of 
infinite  variety,  and  the  only  supplies  which  at 
present  its  population  must  draw  largely  from 
foreign  countries  are  corn  and  cotton.  The 
trade  of  the  empire  is  valued  at  about 
£1,200,000,000,  or  just  one  half  of  the  trade 
of  all  other  civilised  countries  put  together. 
Of  this  total  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  £740,000,000,  while  £460,000,000  is  to  be 
credited  to  the  empire  beyond  our  shores.  Of 
these  £460,000,000,  about  £170,000,000belong 
to  the  7,000,000  odd  square  miles  of  colonies 
proper,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000,000, 
mostly  whites ;  and  £290,000,000  to  the  tropi- 
cal and  sub-tropical  possessions  coveriug  an  area 
of  only  about  2,700,000  square  mUes,  but  with 
a  population  of  300,000,000,  chiefly  coloured. 
In  order  to  protect  the  carriage  of  commodities 
that  circulate  between  the  most  distant  portions 
of  this  widely-scattered  empire.  Great  Britain 
has  found  it  necessary  to  hold  certain  points 
of  vantage  along  the  main  sea-routes.  Along  the 
quickest  route  to  our  Indian  empire  are  to  be 
found  the  strongly-fortified  stations  of  Gibraltar, 


Malta,  and  Aden,  the  latter  garrisoned  by 
Indian  troops.  The  magnitude  of  oiu:  com- 
mercial interests  in  this  direction  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  transit  trade  of  Malta 
amounts  to  nearly  £50,000,000,  and  that,  out 
of  the  total  number  of  ships  (3389)  that  passed 
through  the  Suez  Canal  in  1890,  2522  were 
British,  the  gross  tonnage  being  respectively 
9,749,129,  and  7,438,682.  The  danger  to 
which  these  interests  are  exposed  from  the 
hostility  of  Russia  or  the  rivalry  of  France,  has 
been  held  to  justify  the  occupation  of  Cyprus 
and  Egypt. 

In  India  and  Ceylon,  British  shipping  has  the 
protection  of  Bombay  and  Trincomalee,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  of  Kurrachee,  Colombo,  and 
Calcutta  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  Rangoon  to 
the  number  of  fortified  stations.  Farther  east, 
Singapore  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Chinese 
seas,  while  in  those  seas  Hong-Kong  forms  the 
central  stronghold  of  British  power.  If  we  take 
the  alternative  route  to  the  east  round  Africa, 
a  similar  series  of  fortified  stations  at  convenient 
distances  from  each  other  is  to  be  seen, — Sierra 
Leone,  St.  Helena,  Cape  Town,  and  Mauritius. 
The  importance  of  Cape  Town  to  British  com- 
merce cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  has  been 
calculated  by  Lord  Brassey  that  £90,000,000  of 
commerce  centres  at  or  passes  this  point  every 
year,  including  £20,000,000  of  outward  trade 
to  Austraha,  £13, 000, 000  to  the  Cape  itself,  and 
portions  of  the  Indian,  Chinese,  and  other 
eastern  trade.  But  if,  as  might  well  happen  in 
the  event  of  a  European  war,  the  Suez  Canal 
were  to  be  closed,  at  least  £150,000,000,  and 
possibly  £200,000,000  of  British  trade  would 
be  forced  to  go  round  the  Cape.  At  the  con- 
verging points  of  the  two  great  eastern  routes  we 
find  the  important  Australasian  stations  of 
King  George's  Sound,  Thursday  Island,  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney,  and  Auckland.  Going  westward 
across  the  Atlantic  we  find  fortified  stations  in 
Halifax,  Bermuda,  St.  Lucia,  and  Jamaica,  and 
farther  south  the  Falkland  Islands,  lying  on 
the  route  round  Cape  Horn.  In  the  Pacific, 
Esquimault  and  Vancouver  are  destined  to  form 
the  basis  of  protection  for  the  new  route  opened 
up  to  the  east  by  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  while  the  Fiji  Islands,  supplied 
by  nature  with  excellent  harbours,  lie  across  the 
path  of  ships  sailing  either  from  British  Columbia 
or  round  South  America  to  the  Antipodes. 

The  existence  of  these  well-selected  stations 
on  all  the  chief  lines  of  communication  is  the 
greatest  element  of  strength  in  the  naval  suprem- 
acy of  Great  Britain,  and  upon  their  safety 
in  time  of  war  would  depend  the  preservation 
of  British  commerce.  From  these  stations  would 
have  to  be  drawn  those  supplies  of  coal  with- 
out which  no  modem  fleet  can  keep  the  sea  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks.  And  inasmuch  as 
Great  Britain  has,  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world 
directly  under  the  control  of  its  government, 
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adopted  the  policy  of  free- trade,  and  is  favoured 
by  no  differential  tariffs,  even  where  its  self- 
governing  colonies  have  adopted  a  protective 
system,  it  may  fairly  claim,  while  guarding  its 
own  commerce,  to  be  guarding  that  of  the 
world  at  large. 

To  appreciate  the  absolute  dependence  of 
Great  Britain  on  its  commercial  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
the  economic  features  of  its  existence.  Fifty 
years  ago  one-third  of  its  working  population 
consisted  of  agi'icultural  labourers  and  one- third 
of  artisans.  Now  only  an  eighth  are  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  three-fourths  are  artisans. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  change,  Great  Britain 
can  no  longer  feed  itself.  She  has  now  (1894) 
to  draw  about  three-quarters  of  her  supplies  of 
corn  and  flour  from  abroad.  The  United  States, 
Canada,  India,  Russia,  and  even  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  send  her  people  corn,  maize,  and 
rice.  It  is  the  same  with  her  meat  supplies. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  quantity  of  meat 
food  at  any  time  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  only 
sufficient  for  three  months.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  live  cattle  and  many  hundred  thousands 
of  tons  of  meat  have  to  be  imported  into  the 
country  every  year  from  across  the  sea,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  South  America,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  ;  even  the  home  supply  of 
eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  has  to  be  supplemented 
from  abroad  ;  while  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
every  breakfast-table — tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
sugar,  are  entirely  supplied  from  each  of  the 
four  great  continents.  For  these  articles  of  daily 
existence  alone  Great  Britain  has  to  pay  over 
£150,000,000  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  if 
she  were  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  for  even 
a  few  days,  every  household  would  feel  the 
pressure  of  a  sudden  rise  in  prices.  But  not 
merely  does  Great  Britain  depend  for  its  daily 
food  on  foreign  supplies  ;  it  largely  depends  on 
the  same  source  for  its  daily  wage.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  coal  and  iron,  the  raw  material  of  Brit- 
ish industry  comes  chiefly  from  abroad.  Wool 
is  imported  to  the  value  of  over  £26,000,000 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Africa,  and  South 
America;  cotton  to  the  value  of  £40,000,000 
from  America,  India,  and  Egypt ;  wood  to  the 
value  of  £14,000,000  from  Canada,  Russia, 
Scandinavia,  and  Honduras  ;  and  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute,  to  the  value  of  £10,000,000,  from 
Russia,  India,  and  other  countries.  But  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  Great  Britain  to  import  food 
and  the  raw  material  of  her  industries  ;  she  has 
to  have  access  to  markets  for  her  manufactured 
products.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  British  ex- 
ports consists  of  more  or  less  manufactured 
fabrics.  The  export  of  cotton  manufactures 
reaches  £70,000,000,  of  woollen  manufactures 
£24,000,000,  and  of  linen  and  jute  £8, 000, 000  ; 
of  metals,  hardware,  and  cutlery  the  exports 
amount  to  about£38,000,000,  and  of  machinery 
to  over  £15,000,000. 
VOL.  II. 


The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  itself, 
excludtag  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
duce, may  (1893)  be  divided  into  four  great 
portions  : — 


With  Europe  .... 
,,     United  States 
,,     British  Possessions 
,,     Other  foreign  countries 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 
181,000,000 
97,000,000 
96,000,000 
46,000,000 

£ 
84,000,000 
82,000,000 
87,000,000 
60,000,000 

420,000,000 

263,000,000 

Great  Britain's  export  trade  with  Europe  is  to 
a  very  great  extent  made  up  of  woollen,  cotton, 
and  linen  manufactures,  metals — especially  iron 
and  copper  —  coal,  and  machinery.  To  a 
lesser  degree  she  sends  leather,  hardware,  and 
chemicals.  On  the  other  hand  her  European 
imports  show  every  possible  variety.  She  takes 
corn  from  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Roumania ;  cattle  and  meat  from  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  and  Germany ;  butter, 
poultry,  and  eggs,  from  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  France,  and  Italy  ;  cheese  and  milk 
from  Switzerland.  From  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  she  takes  sugar,  wine, 
oil,  and  fruit ;  of  the  raw  material  of  industry 
she  imports  flax,  hemp,  and  wool  from  Belgium 
and  Russia,  timber  from  Norway,  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  Russia ;  lead  and  iron  from 
Belgium  and  Spain  ;  of  manufactured  fabrics 
she  takes  sUkand  woollen  from  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands. 

The  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  is  much  less  varied  in  nature 
than  that  between  Great  Britain  and  Europe. 
It  is  almost  entfrely  the  exchange  of  manufac- 
tured articles  for  food  or  the  raw  material  of 
industry.  The  United  States  sent  Great  Britain, 
in  1890,  corn  and  cotton  to  the  value  respectively 
of  about  £20,000,000  and  £31,000,000  and 
meat  (dead  and  alive)  to  the  value  of  about 
£22,000,000.  She  took  in  exchange  iron, 
cotton,  linen,  woollen,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 
manufactures.  The  only  articles  of  food  she 
takes  from  Great  Britain  are  delicacies  such  as 
biscuits,  pickles,  sauces,  and  maiinalade,  though 
she  imports  sugar  and  tea  from  British  posses- 
sions. The  total  export  and  import  trade 
of  the  United  States  now  amounts  to  about 
£300,000,000  sterling,  of  which  about 
£130,000,000  is  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

But  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States,  though  far  exceeding 
the  proportions  of  that  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  any  one  foreign  country,  is  itself 
largely  surpassed  by  that  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  empire,  amounting  to  over 
£180,000,000.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands 
British  India.  Great  Britain  finds  there  her 
largest  market  for  cotton  goods  and  yarn,  of  which 
the  average  import  amounts  to  over£20, 000, 000. 
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Iron,  copper,  and  machinery  make  up  another 
£7,000,000,  out  of  the  total  value  of  British 
imports  of  about  £33,000,000.  From  India 
Great  Britain  takes  in  exchange  cotton,  jute, 
seeds,  tea,  coffee,  rice,  and  indigo.  In  1891  one- 
fifth  of  the  foreign  wheat  came  from  India,  and 
of  the  tea,  which  used  to  come  almost  entirely 
from  China,  more  than  two-thirds  came  in  1890 
from  India  and  Ceylon.  Of  the  total  trade  of 
India  more  than  half  is  with  the  United  King- 
dom. The  total  trade  of  Ceylon  is  £10,000,000, 
and  the  British  share  is  about  £3, 000, 000.  The 
chief  exports,  besides  tea,  are  coffee,  ornchona, 
plumbago,  and  cocoa-nut  products. 

The  trade  of  Straits  Settlements — consisting  of 
Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca — is  largely 
a  transit  trade,  but  there  is  also  a  considerable 
local  trade  in  the  exchange  of  tin,  spices,  cutch, 
gambler,  gutta-percha,  with  the  cotton  and 
iron  goods  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total 
trade  amounts  to  about  £60,000,000  sterling 
annually,  but  of  this  England's  share  is  only 
between£8,000,000and£9,000,000.  The  total 
number  of  vessels  that  cleared  at  the  ports  during 
1890,  exclusive  of  native  craft,  was  8110,  with 
a  tonnage  of  4,859,720  tons.  Hong-Kong  is 
the  farthest  point  east  in  the  British  Empire, 
and  is  the  great  centre  of  British  commerce  with 
China  and  Japan.  Its  trade  amounts  to  about 
£6,000,000  and  of  that  about  £4,000,000 
is  with  Great  Britain.  The  trade  of  Hong  Kong, 
like  that  of  Singapore,  is  chiefly  a  transit  trade 
carried  on  by  over  4000  vessels  and  over 
24,000  junks. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  China  is  mainly 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
colonies,  and  is  carried  on  through  the  twenty- 
three  trading  ports  of  the  Empire.  The  exports 
to  and  imports  from  Great  Britain  amoimted  in 
1890  to  over  £11,000,000,  the  former  being 
chiefly  made  up  of  tea  and  silk,  and  the  latter  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods.  The  import  of  cotton 
goods  fromBombay  is  rapidly  growing,  while  that 
of  Indian  opium  is  falling  off,  though  it  still  re- 
mains, next  to  cotton,  the  chief  import,  valued 
at  about  £6,000,000.  The  trade  of  Japan  is  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character  to  that  of  China, 
but  its  exports  are  rather  more  varied.  It 
takes  over  £4,000,000  of  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics,  iron,  and  machinery  from  Great  Britain, 
but  it  only  exports  to  it  about  £1,000,000. 
Its  chief  export  trade  is  with  North  America, 
and  is  likely  to  increase  with  the  development 
of  the  sea  route  to  Vancouver. 

Turning  south,  we  come  to  the  tropical  British 
dependency  of  North  Borneo,  administered  by 
a  chartered  company.  Its  chief  products  are 
sago,  rice,  gums,  coffee,  pepper,  gambier,  gutta- 
percha, tapioca,  and  tobacco.  Adjacent  to  it  on 
the  north-west  are  the  sultanate  of  Brunei  and  the 
district  of  Sarawak,  which,  in  addition  to  their 
specially  tropical  products,  are  said  to  be  rich  in 
minerals,  especially  coal.    Off  the  coast  of  Borneo 


lies  the  little  island  of  Labuan,  which  seems  likely 
to  become  an  important  naval  station  in  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago.  Last  among  oui 
purely  tropical  settlements  in  the  eastern  seas 
must  be  mentioned  New  Guinea,  with  its  still 
undeveloped  resources,  waiting  the  help  of 
coloured  labour. 

Passing  across  the  Pacific  we  find  many  islands 
belonging  to  the  British  empire,  but  at  present 
of  no  great  commercial  value.  There  is  a  small 
trade  in  copra,  guano,  sugar,  and  fruit,  and 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  great  increase  of  transit 
trade,  when  the  new  sea-route  between  Van- 
couver and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is 
more  frequented  by  steamships.  In  view  of 
the  probability  of  Central  America  being  pierced 
some  day  by  a  canal,  our  "West  India  possessions 
are  admirably  placed  for  sharing  in  the  transit 
trade  that  would  spring  up.  Though,  owing  to 
the  competition  of  the  beet-sugar  of  Europe, 
these  islands  are  not  as  valuable  as  they  used  to 
be,  yet  they  have  lately  made  a  fresh  start  in 
experimenting  vrith  cocoa,  cinchona,  tea,  and 
fibres,  and  their  trade  with  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  fruit  is  rapidly  developing.  The  total 
trade  of  British  West  India  amounts  to  about  ■ 
£12,000,000,  andhalfof  itis  with  Great  Britain. 
On  the  South  American  continent  there  is  only 
one  piece  of  country  under  the  British  flag — 
British  Guiana,  and  it  is  the  only  part  of  South 
America  secure  against  disorder.  Its  trade, 
similar  to  that  of  the  West  Indies,  amounts  to 
about  three  and  a  half  millions  sterling — 
two  millions  with  the  mother  country.  With 
the  whole  of  South  America  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  was  in  1890  about  £40,000,000,  but 
recent  disturbances  have  greatly  reduced  its 
value.  The  chief  exports  are  animal  products 
and  wheat,  in  exchange  for  cottons,  woollens, 
iron,  and  machinery. 

We  come  last  to  the  three  great  colonial 
settlements  of  the  British  empire  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term — Canada,  Australasia,  and 
South  Africa.  Canada  covers  an  area  of  three 
and  a  half  million  square  mUes,  but  the  northern 
portions  of  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  habitable 
by  people  of  European  extraction.  Its  popula- 
tion is  about  5,000,000,  and  since  the  opening 
up  of  the  western  portions  it  has  been  rapidly 
growing,  swollen  as  it  is  by  an  annual  addition 
of  about  80,000  to  100,000  emigrants.  Its 
total  trade  has  now  reached  the  amount  of 
£43,000,000,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  sharing  in  it  about  equally.  Its  chief 
exports  are  timber,  cattle,  sheep,  agricultural 
produce,  fish,  and  minerals.  Its  imports  con- 
sist largely  of  manufactured  articles,  of  which 
it  took  in  1890  from  Great  Britain  about 
£6,000,000.  Off  the  coast  of  Canada  is  the 
oldest  British  colony,  Newfoundland.  It  has 
only  one  industry  of  any  commercial  value,  and 
that  is  fishing.  Its  exports  are  almost  entirely 
marine  produce,  amounting  to  over  £1,000,000 
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sterling.  Compared  with  Canada,  the  commer- 
cial development  of  Aiistralasia  has  been 
remarkably  rapid.  "With  a  population  of  only 
3,600,000  it  has  a  trade  of  £126,000,000 
of  which  about  £50,000,000  is  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  British  imports  into 
Australasia  embrace  nearly  every  article  of  home 
manufactm'e,  iron  (wrought  and  unwrought), 
hardware,  cutlery,  woollen  goods,  apparel  and 
haberdashery,  cotton  goods,  machinery,  paper, 
and  beer.  In  exchange  Australasia  exports 
geld,  wool,  meat,  wheat,  hides,  sugar,  cotton, 
butter,  and  wine.  Australasia  has  become 
the  great  supplier  of  wool  for  the  great  textile 
industries  of  England  and  Scotland.  Of 
the  total  imports  of  wool  into  the  United 
Kingdominl890amountuigto633,028,1311bs., 
418,771,604  lbs.  came  from  Australasia. 

Africa,  though  on  its  northern  shores  for  cen- 
turies past  taking  an  important  share  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean,  is  still  for  the  most 
part  undeveloped.  Settlements  had  been  made 
by  various  European  nations  along  its  western 
and  eastern  coasts,  but  only  of  late  years  has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  open  up  its  interior. 
In  the  scramble  that  has  ensued  Great  Britain 
has  secured  nearly  aU  that  portion  which  seems 
suited  for  European  colonisation.  We  have 
now  the  whole  region  round  the  middle  and 
lower  Niger.  We  have  four  colonies  on  the 
Gold  and  West  Coasts  with  a  trade  of  about 
two  and  a  half  millions,  all  the  great  region 
south  of  the  Zambesi  with  the  exception  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
an  extensive  territory  along  the  east  coast  that 
gives  us  access  to  the  great  lake  system.  We 
"protect"  Zanzibar,  and  we  occupy  Egypt. 
The  total  trade  of  the  continent  is  estimated  at 
£90,000,000  sterling,  and  Britain's  share  at 
£40, 000, 000.  Of  this  trade  the  most  important 
portion  is  that  of  the  territories  along  the 
Mediterranean  shore.  The  exports  and  imports 
of  Egypt  amount  to  about  £20,000,000  ;  the 
export  of  cotton  and  cotton  seed  together 
amounts  to  about  £8,000,000  ;  wheat,  rice, 
beans,  sugar,  and  wool  making  up  the  other 
chief  commodities.  The  trade  of  Tunis,  Algeria, 
and  Morocco  makes  up  another  £20,000,000, 
cereals,  wine,  wool,  sheep,  and  cattle  being  the 
chief  exports.  Thus  nearly  half  the  commerce 
of  Airica  is  through  Mediterranean  ports  ;  of 
the  remaining  £40,000,000  to  £50,000,000  of 
trade,  £30, 000, 000  belong  to  Africa  south  of  the 
Zambesi — gold,  diamonds,  wool,  hides,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  sugar  being  the  chief  exports. 
The  rest  of  the  trade  on  the  east  and  west  coasts 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  £10,000,000. 
Great  Britain's  share  in  the  whole  of  African 
commerce  may  be  estimated  at  about  45  per  cent, 
France  comes  next  with  26  per  cent,  while 
Germany,  Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey,  Russia,  and 
other  countries  share  the  rest  between  them. 
Of  all  this  vast  commerce  circulating  between 


every  country  in  the  world,  England  is  the 
centre.  Not  merely  does  she  pass  through  her 
ports  a  much  larger  proportion  of  that  com- 
merce than  any  other  country,  but  her  ships 
carry  more  commerce  than  those  of  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  put  together.  She  has 
also  supplied  most  of  the  capital  for  developing 
railway  communications  in  India,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  and  Australasia,  and  thereby  actually 
brought  vast  territories  into  touch  with  com- 
mercial enterprise.  England  has  no  doubt  had 
great  natural  advantages  to  start  with.  Her 
climate  has  facilitated  continuous  work,  her  soil 
has  given  her  mineral  wealth,  and  her  insular 
position  has  safeguarded  her,  but  it  is  the 
intelligence,  energy,  and  courage  of  her  people 
that  have  won  for  her  a  commercial  supremacy 
unique  in  the  world's  history  (see  Commerce, 
Bkitish  and  Commekoe). 

[Lord  Brassey's  Naval  Annual. — Cotton,  J.  S., 
and  Payne,  E.  T.,  Colonies  and  Dependena^eSt  in 
English  Citizen  Series.— Dilke,  Sir  C.  W.,  Pro- 
blems of  Greater  Britain. — Keltic,  J.  S. ,  Applied 
Geography. — Mahan,  Capt.  A.  T.,  TJie  influence  of 
sea,  power  upon  History  and  The  influence  of  sea 
power  upon  French  Revolution  and  Empire. — 
Parkin,  G.  E.,  Imperial  Federation. — Payne,  E.  J., 
History  of  European  Colonies. — Lucas,  Hist.  Geo- 
graphy of  the  British  Colonies,  1887,  etc. — Gonner, 
Commercial  Geography. — Eeolus,  E.,  Geographic 
Universdle. — Seeley,  Prof.  J.,  Expansion  of  Eng- 
land.— Statesman's  Year  Book. — Strachey,  Sir  J., 
India. — G.  G.  Chisholm,  Commercial  Geography, 
3rd  ed.,  1892. — Zehden,  Commercial  Geography, 
tr.  F.  Muirhead,  1888.]  A.  K.  c. 

GEOMETRICAL  RATIO  ok  PROGRES- 
SION. Three  or  more  quantities  are  in  geo- 
metrical progression  when,  as  in  cases  of  sums 
of  money  at  compoimd  interest,  each  after  the 
first  is  equal  to  the  preceding  one  multiplied  hy 
some  constant  factor.  For  example,  1,  3,  9, 
27,  when  the  constant  factor  or  "common 
ratio,"  as  it  is  called,  is  3,  and  100,  101, 
102,^,  103igSaa,  when  the  common  ratio  is 
I3-J-5-,  are  in  geometrical  progression.  Malthus, 
who  maintained  that  food  could  only  be  increased 
in  an  Abithmetioai  Ratio  (q.v.),  observed  that 
since  any  number  of  pairs  of  human  beings  can 
each  have  as  many  children  as  one  pair,  the 
population  of  a  country,  if  it  were  regulated  by 
procreative  power  alone,  would  be  multiplied  in 
each  successive  equal  interval  of  time  by  a 
constant  factor,  or,  to  put  it  more  shortly, 
would  "increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio."  The 
point  of  Malthus's  comparison  of  the  two  ratios 
lies  in  the  fact  that  if  food  could  only  be 
increased  in  an  arithmetical  progression,  the 
addition  which  could  be  made  to  its  production 
in  a  given  period  would  never  grow,  while  if 
population  increased  in  a  geometaical  progres- 
sion, the  addition  which  woidd  be  made  to  the 
number  of  mouths  in  the  same  period  would 
constantly  be  growing.  For  eighty  years  after 
Malthus  first  wrote,  the  population  of  Great 
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Britain  continued  to  grow  in  a  geometrical 
progression,  the  censuses  showing  that,  roughly 
speaking,  it  multiplied  itself  by  l^Vir  every  ten 
years. 

[Todhunter's  Algebra. — Malthus,  Essay  on  the 
Principle  of  Population,  bk.  i.  ch.  i.  and  elsewhere 
throughout.  Though  Malthus  was  doubtless  the 
first  to  apply  the  phrase  "arithmetical  progression" 
to  the  increase  of  food,  he  was  not,  of  course,  the 
first  to  apply  the  phrase  "  geometrical  progression  " 
to  the  growth  of  population.  It  is  e.g.  suggested 
by  the  opening  of  the  article  on  population  in 
the  Eneydopldie,  and  is  actually  used  by  Voltaire 
{Dictionnaire  philosophique  in  QSuvres  completes, 
vol.  XX.,  p.  253).]  E.  0. 

GERANDO,  Joseph  Mama,  Baron  de 
(1772-1842),  was  born  at  Lyons  and  died  at 
Paris.  His  life,  especially  in  his  youth,  was 
full  of  dramatic  incidents.  He  was  on  the  eve 
of  taking  orders  when  the  massacres  of  Septem- 
ber 1792  deterred  him  from  this  step.  He 
retired  to  Lyons  and  sided  against  the  jConveu- 
tion  when  that  city  was  besieged  in  1793. 
Wounded,  imprisoned,  and  condemned  to  death, 
he  still  contrived  to  escape  and  to  find  a  refuge 
in  Savoy.  He  returned  to  France  after  the 
amnesty,  and  joined  the  army  as  a  private 
(chasseur  A  cheval).  While  he  was  in  garrison 
at  Colmar  he  competed  (in  1799)  for  a  prize 
oifered  by  the  Institute.  He  gained  the  prize; 
and  the  jury,  astonished  that  a  common  soldier 
should  have  won  such  a  distinction,  begged, 
with  success,  that  he  might  be  transferred  to 
Paris.  He  rapidly  rose  to  high  position  ;  he 
became  secretary-general  in  the  ofiice  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interior.  In  this  post 
he  remained  eight  years  ;  he  then  be- 
came a  counsellor  of  state — a  dignity  of 
which  the  Restoration  did  not  deprive  him — 
and  in  1830  a  peer  of  France.  In  1819  and 
1820  he  had  given  a  course  of  lectures  on 
administrative  law.  Moral  science  was  the 
study  which  he  preferred.  In  1806  he  had 
been  elected  to  the  Academy  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal science  ;  and  when,  in  1832,  this  section  of 
the  Institute,  which  had  been  suppressed  in 
1816,  was  reconstituted,  he  was  restored  to  the 
position  in  it  he  had  formerly  held.  We  shall 
pass  by  his  philosophical  works,  and  even  those 
connected  with  the  moral  sciences,  and  shall 
refer  only  to  the  one  of  them  which  deals  with 
political  economy,  that  entitled  Be  la  bienfai- 
sance  publique,  4  vols.  8vo,  1839,  a  powerful 
book,  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects  but 
somewhat  diffuse,  the  wiiter  having  covered  too 
much  ground  in  his  work.  There  was  no 
question  that  he  was  competent  to  deal  with 
these  subjects,  having  administered  the  Blind 
Asylum  for  thirty-five  years.  He  had  also 
taken  part  in  many  charitable  associations, 
for  savings,  mutual  help,  etc.,  in  which  his 
assistance  had  been  very  valuable. 

His  other  works  of  the  same  class  were  ;  Tableau 


des  societSs  et  des  institutions  rdigieuses,  cJui/ri- 
tables  et  de  bien  public  de  Londres,  1  vol. 
12mo,  1824. — Le  visitew  des  pauvres,  1820-1837. 
Of  this  there  have  been  several  editions,  and 
the  work  received  the  prix  Montyon  from  the 
French  Academy. — De  I'educationdes  sowrds-rmKts 
de  naissance,  2  vols.  8vo,  1827,  and  finally  Des 
progr§s  de  Vindustrie  da/ns  leur  rapport  avec  le 
Mcn-Hre,  physique  et  moral,  de  la  classe  ouvriSre, 
which  received  a  prize  from  the  Socilti  industridle 
of  Mulhouse,  1841-45,  and  has  gone  through  several 
editions.  a.  o.  f. 

GERMAN  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  "  Political  economy  in  Germany 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  a  foreign 
science.  ...  It  was  imported  from  England 
and  France  as  a  ready-made  commodity,  and 
the  German  professors  and  those  who  taught  it 
remained  no  more  than  scholars."  This  oft- 
quoted  expression  from  KarlMAKx'si)as  Kapital 
(vol.  i.  appendix)  is  on  the  whole  justified,  if 
applied  to  the  period  since  Adam  Smith,  but 
does  not  correctly  apply  to  pre-Smithian  times, 
when  the  economic  precepts  termed  collectively 
"the  cameral  sciences"  (see  Cameralistio' 
Science)  formed  a  distinct  doctrine  not  till 
later  affected  by  any  foreign  influence. 

The  "cameral  sciences"  (from  camera, 
chamber,  in  particular  the  chamber  in  which 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  sovereign 
were  administered)  had  a  wider  scope  than 
the  political,  or  ' '  national  "  economy  ( Volks- 
wirthschaftslehre)  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
narrower  sense,  as  cameral  science  proper,  the 
study  comprised  merely  the  financial  adminis- 
tration just  mentioned  ;  in  its  wider  sense  ii 
embraced  not  only  the  doctrines  relating  to  the 
administrative  measures  for  the  public  welfare, 
but  also  the  technical  side  of  production,  e.g. 
agilculture,  mining,  technology,  commerce,  etc. 
The  immediatS  object  of  the  cameral  sciences 
was  to  educate  a  competent  staff  of  state  officials 
When  absolute  government  was  supplanted  by 
English  constitutional  ideas  the  cameral  sciences 
retreated  in  their  turn  before  political  economy 
as  represented  by  Adam  Smith.  Survivals  of 
them  exist  nevertheless  in  Germany  up  to  the 
present  day.  Established  as  it  was  by  the 
Golden  Bull  of  1356,  territorial  sovereignty  in 
Germany  did  not  attain  to  full  development  till 
after  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  Hence 
it  was  only  since  this  last  date  that  cameral 
science  came  forward  as  an  independent  body 
of  doctrine.  In  more  ancient  times  it  is  treated 
as  a  supplement  to  jurisprudence.  ' 

Hence  also  it  results  that  the  history  of 
political  economy  in  Germany  falls  jnto  three 
main  sections  : — I.  the  period  before  the  end  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  II.  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  Adam  Smith  ; 
III.  from  Adam  Smith  up  to  the  present  day. 

I.  The  period  before  the  end  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War  (1648). — Germany  dmiag  the 
middle   ages   presents   a   state    of    affairs   re- 
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sembling  tliat  of  other  European  countries. 
It  is  only  among  the  exponents  of  Cauon 
Law  that  we  meet  with  disquisitions  on 
economic  relations.  The  standpoint  corre- 
sponds to  the  theological  basis  of  the  main 
doctriQe.  Natural  economics  are  more  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  God  than  economics  based  on 
money.  The  encroachments  of  the  latter  are 
to  be  opposed  by  severe  usury  laws  (see  In- 
tekest).  Germany  has  no  teacher  m  this  line 
who  overtops  his  fellows,  as,  for  example,  France 
has  in  her  Bishop  Okesme  (died  1382). 

With  the  approach  of  modern  times  and  the 
victorious  advance  of  monetary  economics,  a 
change  also  took  place  in  theory.  The  Human- 
ists (see  Humanism),  as  adherents  of  absolute 
government  copied  from  classic  ideals,  discussed 
the  means  by  which  that  system  of  government, 
as  opposed  to  the  feudal  organisation  of  society, 
could  be  established,  putting  forward  views  akin 
to  the  mercantilism  of  a  la,ter  age  (see  Mebcas- 
TILE  System).  This  holds  good  for  the  Insti- 
tviio  priiuyipis  christiani  of  Erasmus,  translated 
under  the  title  of  Urvterweisung  cities  frummen 
und  christliclien  Filrsten  (1521),  which  is  the 
first  independent  work  on  these  matters.  It 
is  dedicated  to  Charles  T.  and  culminates  in 
the  advice  that  a  sovereign  should  follow  a 
thrifty  regime,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  needing 
a  tribute,  should  in  the  first  place  levy  it  on 
the  goods  of  foreign  merchants.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  work  was  a  material  incen- 
tive to  the  scheme  brought  forward  in  the 
imperial  diet  in  the  winter  of  1522-23  for 
consolidating  the  imperial  customs.  It  pro- 
posed to  encircle  the  empire,  iuoluding  the 
Netherlands  but  excluding  Switzerland,  with  a 
customs  line  and  a  duty  of  i  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  imports  and  exports.  The  project  was 
defeated  through  the  opposition  of  the  mercan- 
tile interest  in  the  imperial  towns. 

The  reformers,  especially  Luther,  contribute 
with  more  or  less  discursiveness  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  economic  situation,  without,  however, 
showiug  any  marked  originality.  They  hold  a 
kind  of  middle  position  between  the  standpoint 
of  canon  law  and  that  of  the  mercantilism  of 
territorial  sovereignty. 

A  somewhat  lively  literary  controversy, 
chiefly  conducted  by  jurists,  arose  towards  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  respecting  the 
currency.  The  question  whether  coins  should 
be  minted  at  their  full  nominal  value,  or  at 
leas  than  their  fiill  nominal  value  in  metal, 
was  the  apple  of  discord  in  a  semi-official  paper 
war,  which  became  celebrated,  between  the 
two  branches,  Emestian  and  ALbertian,  of  the 
princely  house  of  Saxony  (1530).  The  reign  of 
the  most  remarkable  territorial  sovereign  of  his 
time,  the  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  (1553-86), 
soon  after  gave  occasion  for  several  more  im- 
portant economic  works,  notably  Von  Ossa's 
JPrvdentia  regnaiiva  (written  1556,  published 


1607).  More  than  a  century  later  (1717)  it 
was  republished  by  Thomasius  and  made  the 
basis  of  his  economic  lectures. 

Special  mention  under  this  period  may 
further  be  made  of  Obreoht,  professor  of  law 
at  Strassburg,  with  his  posthumous  work  (1617) 
entitled  FUnff  unterschiedliche  secreta  politiea 
von  Aristellv/ng  und  Vermehrung  gwter  Policey, 
etc.,  in  which  he  urges  the  necessity  of  a  fund 
of  money  {perarium,  sanctum)  for  the  sovereign, 
and  proposes  to  connect  with  it  a  system  of 
fire  insurance.  He  also  discusses  a  special 
institution  to  provide  for  children  (cerarium 
liierorum)  on  almost  modem  insurance  princi- 
ples. The  names  of  the  chief  originator  of 
the  so-called  " Sausvoder  literature"  of  rural 
economy  —  T.  Colerus  ((Economia  ruralis  et 
domestica,  1591-1605),  of  the  jurist  T.  Bornitz 
(De  rerwm  sufficientia  in  republica  et  dvitate 
jyrocuranda,  1625),  and  of  the  professor  of  law 
at  Tiibingen  and  subsequently  at  Ingoktadt, 
Chr.  Besold  (De  airario,  1620),  also  deserve 
mention,  the  two  latter  being  more  or  less  ency- 
clopaedic in  treatment.  A  transition  between 
this  and  the  next  period  is  afforded  by  K. 
Klock,  whose  book  Be  amtrihutionihus  (1634), 
written  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  contains 
a  detailed  and  rather  advanced  theory  of  taxa-_ 
tion,  in  which  some  attempt  is  made'fb 
construct  a  progi-essive  system. 

II.  The  period  between  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  Adam  Smith  (1648-1790).— Seldom 
has  it  ever  befallen  a  nation  to  experience  an 
overthrow,  both  in  its  internal  and  external 
relations,  similar  to  that  which  Germany 
sustained  between  1618  and  1648.  Prosperity 
was  annihilated  and  the  nation  lacerated  to 
death.  The  lead  in  polities  and  culture  was 
henceforward,  for  centuries,  surrendered  to  the 
western  states  of  Europe.  It  was  no  easy  task 
which  confronted  territorial  sovereignty,  the 
principle  of  which  had,  since  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, been  made  one  of  the  essential  parts  of 
the  imperial  constitution.  The  land  laid  waste 
had  to  be  brought  into  cultivation  again,  and, 
for  this  purpose,  had  to  be  re-populated,  and 
the  state  debt  incurred  by  the  war  to  be 
liquidated.  Scientific  skill  was  called  in  to 
help.  The  theory  of  administration  or  cameral 
science,  which  at  that  period  was  attaining  its 
full  development,  thus  became  on  one  side  a 
theory  of  agriculture  ;  on  another,  a  policy  of 
population ;  on  a  third,  a  science  of  state 
revenue,  or  finance.  And  hence  there  grew  up 
the  composite  title  under  which,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century,  these  subjects 
were  taught  at  the  universities,  viz.  "  economic, 
police,  and  especially  cameral  science  "  {Oekonw- 
mische  Polizei-  und  (besondere)  Cameral-wis- 
senschaft). 

The  science  split  into  two  "confessions," 
corresponding  to  the  religious  dualism  of  the 
empire.     There  was  a  Catholic  branch,  group- 
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ing  itself  around  the  house  of  the  Hapsburgs  ; 
and  a  Protestant  branch,  the  central  force  of 
which  gradually  developed  together  with  the 
growing  ascendency  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 

In  the  Catholic  group  the  sectarian  character 
is  less  prominent.  It  starts  with  J.  J.  Beohbk 
{q.v.),  whose  brilliant  work,  PolUisoher  Discurs 
-con  den  eigentlichen  Ursaehen  des  Auf-  wnd 
Atnehmens  der  JReiohe,  Stadte  wnd  JRepuUiken, 
etc.  (1668),  might  even  to-day  be  read  with 
profit.  Dedicated,  in  the  second  edition,  to 
the  emperor,  Leopold  I.,  it  maintains  that 
"die  mlTcreiche  und  ndhrhafU  Gemevm,"  a 
populous  and  well  nourished  community,  should 
be  the  aim  of  territorial  administrative  policy. 
Without  the  means  of  subsistence  there  is  no 
population  ;  the  converse  also  holds  good  that 
without  an  adequate  population  there  can  be  no 
proper  means  of  subsistence,  siuce  human  beings 
are  dependent  on  each  other.  Hence  the  states- 
man has  impartially  to  keep  in  view  both  these 
poles  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  state  turns. 
In  so  doing  he  must  guard  against  the  three 
cardinal  foes  of  well-being,  namely  TnmiopoliuTn 
(monopolies)  ;  polypoKum  (industrial  anarchy) ; 
3,nApropolium  (usurious  forestalling).  Beoher's 
proposals  for  preventive  organisation  border 
more  or  less  on  socialism.  He  detested  mer- 
chants who  imported  from  abroad  goods  that 
may  also  be  produced  at  home,  and  abused  them 
roundly  as  the  real  "  propolists."  On  the  other 
hand,  men  of  business  who  invested  their  capital 
in  the  promotion  of  native  industry  seemed  to 
him  the  "pillars"  of  society.  The  whole 
political  system  ought  to  be  based  on  true 
religion  (Catholicism).  Nevertheless  the  clergy 
has  to  stand  within,  and  not  without,  the 
state,  and  must  be  subject  to  civil  law. 
The  development  of  Beoher's  ideas  is  continued 
by  F.  W.  Hokneok's  Oesterreich  iiber  alles 
warm  es  nur  will  (1684).  One  proposition  in 
it  has  become  celebrated,  viz.  "  it  were  better 
to  give  two  thalers  for  a  commodity  and  keep 
them  ia  the  country,  than  to  give  only  one 
which  leaves  the  country."  Horneck  attaches 
cardinal  importance  to  the  industrial  inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  France.  To  compass  this  he  would 
prohibit  in  general  aU  foreign  manufactures, 
and  do  this  without  waiting  till  all  the  corre- 
sponding industries  were  started  in  the  country, 
inasmuch  as  they  would  at  once  spring  up  out 
of  the  earth.  The  third  of  this  group  was 
W.  von  SoHRODBK,  author  of  a  book  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  Leopold,  Filrstliche  Schatz-  und 
Rent-Kam/mer  (1686).  Here  highest  import- 
ance is  ascribed  to  the  financial  interest  of  the 
ruler,  which  ultimately  coincides  with  the 
national  interest.  The  sentence,  "that  the 
wealth  or  the  poverty  of  the  country  is  caused, 
not  by  import  and  export  of  money,  but  by 
the  equihbrimn  of  manufacture"  (cp.  lix.),  is 
characteristic  of  the  writer's  standpoint.     This 


being  so,  Schroder  should  not  be  termed,  as  he 
is  by  many,  e.g.  by  RoscHEE,  a  strict  mercan- 
tilist in  the  sense  of  confounding  wealth  with 
metallic  money.  There  is  in  fact  no  "strict" 
mercantilist  in  this  sense  amongst  the  German 
cameralists.i  \ 

The  Protestant  section  presents\a  richer,  if 
not  exactly  a  more  important,  htejrature.  At 
the  head  stands  V.  L.  von  Sbokendorfb  {q.v.), 
whose  work  Der  teutsche  Filrstenstaat  (1655)  is 
written  in  a  strictly  Lutheran  spirit.  The 
Protestant  disposition  comes  out  yet  more 
keenly  in  the  later  work  Der  Ohristenstaat 
(1685),  which  seeks  to  show  "  what  things  in 
church  and  state  are  Christian  and  right,  and 
what  can  be  reformed  according  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity"  (i.e.  of  Protest- 
antism). Seckendorff  had  set  himself  the  task 
of  initiating  young  statesmen  into  the  theory 
and  art  of  government.  His  Filrstenstaat  is, 
therefore,  essentially  didactic  in  character. 
The  leading  idea  is  the  coincidence  between  the 
interest  of  sovereign  and  people,  whom  he 
wished  to  see  as  numerous  as  possible.  "The 
greatest  treasure  of  the  country  consists  in 
numbers  of  weU-nourished  people."  After  he 
had  spent  the  chief  part  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  the  Dukes  of  Gotha,  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  newly-founded  university  of 
Halle  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, but  died  in  the  same  year  (1692).  In 
the  reign  of  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
Frederick  "WUliam  the  Great  (1640-1688),  a 
violent  paper  controversy  took  place  concerning 
the  excise.  It  was  opened  by  the  work 
FhddecTde  Goldgruhe  in  der  Aceise,  by  Chr. 
Teutophilus  (pseudonym  for  Tenzel),  1685. 
In  it  the  Great  Elector  is  extolled  for  keeping 
on  foot  a  standing  army  (miles  perpetuus)  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  Protestant  supremacy, 
for  which  the  "sweet-tempered,  gently -flowing 
excise  "  was  a  far  more  fitting  fiscal  means  than 
the  "violent  levy."  This  advice,  as  we  know, 
was  not  unheeded  by  the  prince. 

Cameral  studies  underwent  an  important 
development  during  the  reign  of  king  Frederick 
William  I.  of  Prussia  (1713-1740).     Although 

1  Tlie  statement  that  "-wealth  is  money"  I  have  come 
across  but  once  in  the  economic  literature  of  Germany, 
viz.  in  the  second  of  the  three  pamphlets  concerned 
with  the  currency  controversy  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  ruling  house  of  -Saxony  mentioned 
above  (1630).  (See  pp.  66  and  70  of  the  new  edition 
prepared  by  W.  Lotz,  Leipzig,  1S93.)  This  little  tract, 
put  together  merely  for  controversial  purposes.  Das 
Miinz -Belangende  Antwort  und  Bericht,  etc.,  is  justly 
stigmatised  by  Roscher  as  being  "  strikingly  ill- written  " 
and  "  sophistical,"  and  can  in  no  case  rank  as  represent- 
ing a  prevailing  tendency  of  thought.  It  is  much  more 
common,  in  cameralistic  literature,  to  find  sentences 
apparently  postulating  identity  between  wealth  and 
population.  Yet  it  would  again  be  incorrect  to  regard 
this  view  as  especially  characteristic  of  cameralism.  On 
closer  inspection  the  two  notions,  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, are  found  to  be  distinct,  while  they  are  related  as 
reciprocally  cause  and  effect.  The  wealth  or  well-being 
of  the  nation  consists  in  the  equilibrium,  conditioned 
by  progress,  of  both  elements.  A.  o. 
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uo  Mend  to  the  university  system,  he  held 
that  in  connection  ^vith  his  reorganisation  of 
the  Prussian  civil  service  the  establishment  of 
cameralistic  chairs  was  necessary.  The  pro- 
fessorship at  Halle  university  was  given  to 
Gassbk,  tOl  then  professor  of  law,  whUe  that 
at  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder  was  bestowed  on 
Dithmar  the  historian  (1727).  From  the  date 
of  the  latter's  book,  EinUitwng  in  die  Oekono- 
mische  Polizei- wnd  Cameralwissenschaft  (1731), 
the  division  of  subjects  indicated  by  its  title  re- 
mained unchanged  till  the  time  of  Sonnenfels. 
Dithmar  also  was  the  jBrst  to  start  an  economic 
journal  in  Germany  under  the  title  Oekonomische 
Fama  (from  1729). 

From  this  date  also  specialised  treatises  began 
to  appear.  J.  E.  von  EoHK  (1688-1742)  set 
forth  "economic"  science,  i.e.  the  theory  of 
rural  economy,  in  his  Compendiose  JSaushaltungs- 
liibliothelc.  Through  his  work  Silvicultura 
ceamomica  (1713),  H.  0.  von  Carlowitz  became 
the  father  of  the  economics  of  foresti'y.  P.  T. 
Makpeegee  (1656-1730)  achieved  in  his  own 
writings  an  entire  literature  of  commerce.  The 
theory  of  population  found  its  classic  representa- 
tive in  T.  P.  SiJssMiLOH  (q.v.),  whose  famous 
work,  Die  gottliche  Ordnung  m  den  Verander- 
ungen  des  menscTilichen  Geschlechts  (1742),  which 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great 
(1740-1786),  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  pro- 
gramme of  that  monarch  as  regards  the  politics 
of  population.  SiissmUch  takes  as  his  text  the 
scriptural  injunction,  "Be  fruitful  and  multi- 
ply." The  king  considered  it  as  "un  axiome 
certain,  que  le  nombre  des  peuples  fait  la  richesse 
des  Ltats." 
t,**TVo  side  channels,  one  philosophical  and  one 
statistical,  now  flow  parallel  to  the  main  stream 
of  the  Protestant  branch  of  cameral  science. 

At  the  head  of  the  former  stands  Leibnitz, 
who,  in  his  BedenTcen  von  Aufrichtung  Hner 
Soeietat  in  HeutscMand  zur  Aufndhme  derKunste 
und  Wissenschaften  (1669),  expresses  opinions 
in  essential  agreement  with  Becher's  economic 
ideas.  G.  MoKHOP,  professor  at  Kiel,  reviving 
'the  old  Greek  division  of  practical  philosophy 
into  ethics,  politics,  and  economics,  in  his 
large  work,  Polyhistor  (1688  and  1692),  tieated 
comprehensively  of  the  literature  and  history 
of  the  last-named  subject.  Chr.  Thomasius  of 
Halle,  in  his  popular  philosophical  lectures, 
dealt  folly  with  economic  matters,  taking  as 
his  basis  the  writings  of  Ossa  and  Seckendorff. 
Political  economy  is  specially  appreciated  by 
Chr.  "Wolff,  at  first  in  his  Vemiinftige  Gedanken 
vom  gesellschafllichen  Leben  der  MenscJien  (1721), 
and  then  in  his  (JSconomica  methodo  scientifico 
pertractata(17 5i),  the  standpoint  being  through- 
out a  moderate  mercantilism. 

The  statistical  parallel  line  takes  its  origin 
in  the  writings  of  the  father  of  the  history  of 
German  law,  H.  Coneing  (y.i).)  of  Helmstedt 
(d.  1681).     It  is  continued  by  G.  Schmeizel 


(d.  1747),  who  included  in  his  university 
lectures  at  Jena  and  Halle  a  collegium  politico- 
statistiaum,  and  received  further  development 
from  his  pupil,  G.  Aohenwall  (g.v.,  d.  1772) 
at  Gottingen,  and  gained  for  him,  though  in- 
appropriately, the  sobriquet  of  a  "father  of 
statistics. "  He  was  followed  at  Gottingen  by 
A.  SoHLOZEE,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
definition,  "Statistics  are  stationary  history, 
and  history  is  continuous  statistics."  In  con- 
trast to  the  English  "  political  arithmeticians," 
such  as  Petit,  Graunt,  Hallet,  and  others, 
the  chief  strength  of  his  method  lies  not  in  the 
figures  "Zahlen,"  but  in  the  description  in 
words  "Wortbeschreibung."  This  "Staaten- 
zustandskunde "  (science  of  the  condition  of 
states),  in  its  geographical  aspects — is  further 
developed  by  BiJsoHiNG  (d.  1793). 

It  was  thus  that  matters  stood  in  Germany 
when  foreign  science  began  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  cameral  science,  which  till  then  had 
moved  entirely  within  its  own  national  limits. 
The  movement  began  in  the  work  of  the  diplo- 
matist and  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great,  T.  F. 
von  Bielfeld  —  iTistitutions  politiques  (1760  ; 
German  edition  entitled  Lehrhegriff  der  Staats- 
Icunst,  1761).  This,  though  destitute  of  origin- 
ality, was  an  epoch-making  book  for  Germany, 
inasmuch  as  it  dealt  with  matters  entirely 
outside  the  range  of  the  cameral  sciences  of 
that  day,  and,  as  it  was  written  in  French, 
is  exclusively  based  on  French  economic  works. 
For  the  first  time  the  German  reading  public 
becameacquainted  withsuch  authors  as  Vauean, 
MELOiST,  DuTOT,  FoEBONNAis,  eto.  From  that 
time  the  influence  of  foreign  writings  on 
cameralistic  literature  became  permanent. 

The  merit  of  having  united  into  one  syste- 
matic whole  the  collected  antecedent  tendencies 
of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  sections  as  well 
as  of  the  later  foreign  influences,  belongs  to 
J.  H.  G.  von  JusTi  (d.  1771).  Justi  had  been 
in  the  employ  both  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia, 
as  well  as  for  a  time  in  that  of  Hanover 
(Gottingen).  The  earliest  of  his  principal  works 
is  Staatswirthschaft  (1st  ed.  1750) ;  his  later 
writings  are  but  more  comprehensive  expositions 
of  it.  Justi  follows  in  general  the  divisions  of 
Dithmar,  but  he  establishes  the  science  of  tiade 
or  commerce,  as  a  separate  sub-division  to  be 
detached  from  the  science  of  political  adminis- 
tiation.  To  Justi  can  be  traced  the  scheme, 
which  was  subsequently  carried  out  in  various 
places,  of  establishing  in  the  German  universi- 
ties, not  only  separate  chairs,  but  entire  faculties 
of  political  economy,  with  six  or  seven  professors. 
His  saying  that  a  state  can  never  be  over-peopled 
is  well  known.  In  political  philosophy  his 
model  is  Montesquieu,  with  whose  preference 
for  the  English  constitution  he  is  in  sympathy. 
English  economic  literature,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  almost  entirely  unknown  to  him.  It  was 
reserved  for  a  British  citizen.  Sir  J.  Stexjaet 
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(5'.'».),  a  partisan  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  in- 
troduce a,  knowledge  of  it  into  Germany.  He  fled 
to  the  Continent  after  the  hattle  of  CuUoden 
(1746),  and  for  a  time  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  the  courts  of  Baden  and  Wurtemberg.  During 
this  period  Steuart  composed  the  celebrated 
Inquiry,  etc.,  the  English  edition  appearing  in 
1767,  the  German  translation  (in  two  versions), 
1769.  The  work  made  a  great  stir,  but  its 
influence  was  soon  weakened  by  the  intrusion  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  French  Physiocrats. 

The  system  of  the  physiocrats  could  find  no 
soil  so  favourable  as  that  of  Germany.  "What 
proved  its  special  attraction  in  that  country 
was  its  metaphysical  element.  At  many  of 
the  smaller  German  universities,  some  of  which 
are  now  closed,  the  chair  of  philosophy  was 
united  tothatof  thecameral  sciences.  Qtjesnat's 
theories,  professing  to  form  a  philosophical  system 
based  on  economics,  were  in  striking  correspond- 
ence to  this  arrangement.  Great  enthusiasm 
arose  for  the  science  nouvelle,  which  became 
known  chiefly  through  the  iJpMmerides  du 
citoyen,  published  from  1767  onwards  (see 
ipHiSMfeiDEs). 

At  the  head  of  its  adherents  stood  A. 
SoHLBTTWEiN  (j.".),  formerly  Privatdocent  at 
Jena,  and  in  1763  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
Margrave  Carl  Fkiedeioh  of  Baden.  Both  these 
men  entered  on  the  experiment  of  introducing 
the  Impot  Unique  {q.v.)  into  some  villages  of 
Baden  (see  Mieabbatj,  V.  R.,  Marquis  de). 
The  margrave,  moreover,  was  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  Abrigi  des  prindpes  d'iconomie 
politique,  which  was  revised  by  Dtr  Pont  and 
Quesnay,  and  appeared  in  the  issue  for  1772 
of  the  IJphemirides  du  citoyen.  Schlettweiu's 
zeal  was  equalled  by  that  of  the  state  secre- 
tary of  Basle,  Isaak  Iselin  {q.v.)  whose 
periodical,  Epheineriden  der  MenschJieit  was 
started  in  1776  as  a  pendant  to  the  Parisian 
organ  similarly  named.  A  prominent  position 
among  German  economists  belongs  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  military  construction  at  Kassel,  J. 
Mautillon  (q.'O.)  of  French  descent.  In  his 
Sammhmg  von  Aufsdtzen  iiier  Gegenstdnde  aus 
der  StaMskunst,  Staaisioirthschaft  wnd  neuesten 
StaatengescMchte,  published  in  1776,  occurs  the 
first  use  of  the  terms  ' '  physiocrat "  and  physio- 
cratic  system,"  which  were  derived  from  the 
word  "physiocratie,"  chosen  by  Du  Pont  as  the 
title  of  a  collection  of  essays  published  by  him  ; 
Mauvillon  challenged  any  opponents  to  a  public 
contest.  The  glove  was  taken  up  by  more  than 
one,  the  first  to  respond  being  the  Kassel  pro- 
fessor, C.  "W.  Dohm,  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Deutsches  Mitseum  for  1778,  en- 
titled Ueber  das  physiokratiscJie  System,  followed 
in  1780  by  Von  Ppeifbe's  Der  Anti-physiokrai, 
etc.  On  behalf  of  the  system  then  appeared 
K.  F.  FiJESTENAir  Verstich  einer  Apologie  des 
physiokratischen  Systems  (1779)  ;  E.  Spbin&ee 
Ueber  das  physioJcratische  System  (1780)  ;  also 


Mauvillon's  own  Physiokratische  Briefe  an  den 
Herrn  Professor  Dohm  (1780).  A  middle  posi- 
tion was  taken  up  by  G.  A.  Will,  Versuch  iihr 
die  Physiokratie,  deren  Geschichte,  Dite/ratm, 
Inhalt  und  Werth  (1782).  The  contest,  which 
was  conducted  in  the  most  chivalrous  manner, 
had  no  favourable  issue  for  the  system.  Its 
fall  was  brought  about  less  by  the  arguments 
of  its  opponents  than  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
preponderance  of  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith. 

Specially  noteworthy  among  the  opponents 
of  the  Physiocrats  is  J.  von  Sonnenpels 
(q.i).),  professor  of  financial  and  political  science 
at  Vienna  from  1763.  He  borrowed  his 
arguments  from  Quesnay's  vehement  French 
opponent,  FoEBONNAis,  and  entered  the  lists 
more  especially  against  the  Imp6t  Unique. 
The  belief  in  the  desirability  of  the  maximum 
increase  of  population,  which  had  been,  hy  the 
teaching  of  the  Physiocrats,  thrust  more  into 
the  background,  emerges  with  renewed  energy 
in  Sonnenfels.  The  measure  of  the  population 
in  a  state  is  set,  not  by  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, but  by  the  opportunities  for  employment. 
The  increase  of  the  latter  is  accordingly  the 
duty  of  the  statesman.  Sonnenfels  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  balance  in  trade,  the  "numerical," 
or  monetary,  balance,  and  "the  balance  of 
advantage,"  i.e.  the  balance  of  employment. 
The  one  can  be  active  while  the  other  is  passive. 
If  e.g.  Austria  and  Portugal  exchange  hnen  to 
the  value  of  £2,500,000  for  diamonds  to  the 
value  of  only  £2, 000, 000,  the  numerical  balance 
is  unfavourable  to  Austria,  but  the  balance  of 
advantage  is  favourable.  To  Sonnenfels  also 
is  due  a  new  classification  of  economic  subjects, 
indicated  already  in  the  title  of  his  principal 
work — Gmndsdize  der  Polizei,  Sandlung  und 
Finanz  (Principles  of  Police,  Commerce,  and 
Finance,  1st  ed.  1765).  The  science  of  police 
was  to  detach  the  branch  dealing  with  the 
measures  for  the  public  welfare,  and  to  coniine 
itself  to  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  public  safety.  The  former  should 
be  included  in  the  science  of  commerce,  by 
which  arrangement  that  science  is  made  to* 
embrace  approximately  the  same  subjects  which 
in  our  days  are  dealt  with  by  political  economy. 
"What  was  hitherto  cameral  science  proper 
became  the  science  of  finance.  This  is  essenti- 
ally the  classification  as  now  used  in  the  German 
universities. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  politi- 
cal economy  in  Germany  becomes  a  chaos  first 
cleared  in  the  19th  century  by  the  victorious 
advance  of  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith. 
Original  thinkers  like  Justus  Mosbe  went  their 
own  way,  but  without  producing  any  abiding 
influence.  Others,  such  as  J.  Beckmann  of 
Gottingen  (g'.i'.),  Jung- Stilling  of  Heidelberg 
(subsequently  of  Marburg),  kept  firm  to  the 
old  cameralistic  pattern,  setting  forth  the 
doctrine  in  its  completeness,  i.e.  inclusive  of 
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teclmioal  methods  of  production,  such  as  the 
theory  of  rural  economy,  forestry,  mining, 
technology,  and  trade,  and  for  this  purpose 
compiling  countless  text-books.  Others  again 
followed  Sonnenfels.  The  remainder  were 
divided  into  adherents  of  the  Physiocrats, 
and  adherents  of  Adam  Smith.  The  teaching 
of  the  latter  in  particular  made  irresistible 
progress  through  its  popularisation  in  the  trans- 
lated treatises  of  the  French  -(vriter  J.  B.  Say. 

Cameral  science,  nevertheless,  as  already 
stated,  has  even  at  the  present  day  not  dis- 
appeared fi'om  Germany.  In  the  south  German 
states  the  cameralistio  career  is  still  a  separate 
career  in  the  state  service,  and  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  candidates  the  universities  of  Munich 
and  Tubingen  have  special  independent  econo- 
mic faculties  ;  while  elsewhere  the  subjects  in 
question  come  under  the  jiurisdiction  of  the 
faculties  of  philosophy  or  jurisprudence.  The 
technological  branches  moreover  are  studied  at 
polyteohnioal  academies,  as  well  as  at  special 
schools  for  agriculture,  forestry,  mining,  and 
commerce.  Modem  political  economy  in  Ger- 
many shows,  however,  still  many  traces  of  its 
past.  Even  though  the  epigonous  attempt  of 
Th.  ScHMAlz,  professor  at  Berlin,  to  infuse 
new  life  into  cameral  science  by  infusing  physio- 
oratic  doctrine  into  it  failed  {Enoyclopadie  der 
Kameralwissenschaft,  2nd  ed.  1819),  yet  the 
manuals  of  Ratt  of  Heidelberg  (d.  1870)  stand 
with  one  foot  in  the  old  cameral  science  and 
the  other  in  Adam  Smith's  doctrine.  This 
also  holds  good  as  to  Baumstaek  of  Greifswald 
(d.  1889),  who  has  been  called  "the  last 
of  the  cameralists "  (^Kameralistische  Encyclo- 
padie,  1835).  At  the  present  time,  however, 
during  the  19th  century,  the  Smith-Say  tend- 
ency has  prevailed  in  academic  chairs  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public  at  large,  and 
accordingly  Earl  Marx's  assertion,  quoted  at 
the  introduction  to  this  article,  respecting 
this  period  is,  upon  the  whole,  correct.  During 
quite  recent  years  political  economy  in  Germany 
and  Austria  has  taken  an  independent  flight, 
and  has  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence 
over  modern  thought  in  other  countries. 

[Julius  Kautz,  Die  gescMchUiche  Efidvyicldung 
der  National- Oehontymik  und  ihrer  Literaiur^ 
Wien,  1860. — Wilhehn  Boscher,  QeschicMe  der 
NationaX-Oektmomih  in  DeutscMand,  Munchen, 
1874. — Gustav  Marchet,  Studien  iiber  die  Bntvyick- 
lung  der  YerwaUungslehre  in  DeviscMand  von  der 
zweiten  piSZfte  des  17  bis  zum  Ende  des  18  Jahrhun- 
derts,  Miluchen,  1885.  Also  the  other  standard 
works  on  the  history  of  political  economy.]  a.  o. 

III.  The  period  from  Adam  Smith  to  the 
presmt  day  (1790-1895). — Though  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  was  translated^  into  German  by 
Johann  Friedrich  SohUler  (not  the  poet)  as  soon 
as  it  appeared,  its  influence  in  Germany  and 
Austria  was  very  inconsiderable  till  the  end 
1  This  translation  is  in  2  vols.    Vol.  i.  1776 ;  ii.  1778. 


of  the  century.  The  most  enlightened  uni- 
versity of  the  day  was  that  of  Gottingen  in 
Hanover ;  and  the  Gottinger  Gelehrten  Anzeigen 
(10th  March  and  5th  April  1777),  while  it 
declared  the  book  to  be  of  great  value,  pro- 
noimced  against  its  chief  conclusions,  especially 
in  regard  to  economic  policy.  The  statesmen 
of  the  time,  when  they  troubled  themselves 
about  economic  principles  at  all,  inclined  to 
the  Physiocrats,  tUl  the  shock  of  the  French 
Revolution  discredited  everything  French.  But 
in  1817  Adam  MtJLLER,  whose  bias  was  against 
Adam  Smith,  speaks  of  him  notwithstanding 
as  ' '  the  gi-eatest  writer  of  all  times  in  political 
economy " ;  and  Miiller  nine  years  before  had 
written  against  him  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
recognises  the  great  and  increasing  power  of 
his  opponent.  Under  Adam  Smith  he  says, 
"the  science  of  national  economy  was  no 
longer  directed  to  a  speculative  examination 
of  the  resources  of  the  state,  but  to  a  continual 
increase  of  the  same  in  practice. "  In  fact  the 
man  and  the  book  were  in  Germany  identified 
with  the  active  pursuit  of  wealth  rather  as  an 
end  than  as  a  means.  The  condition  of  things 
described  in  Fichte's  Closed  State  (1800),  the 
eager  competition  for  material  riches  all  the 
world  over,  is  regarded  as  Smith's  ideal  and 
aim.  Garve,  the  popular  philosopher,  had 
popularised  Adam  Smith  by  presenting  the 
public  with  a  new  translation  (1794),  and  the 
Scottish  economist  was  already  creating  a  school 
in  Germany.  He  had  become  to  economics  what 
Eant  was  to  philosophy.  The  Prussian  states- 
men of  the  war  of  liberation  were  his  followers 
to  a  great  extent  in  finance.  Many  professors 
were  with  him.  Professor  Christian  Jakob 
Kraus  of  Eonigsberg  (1753-1807)  carried  his 
devotion  even  to  the  copying  of  literary  peculi- 
arities. Professor  Georg  Sartorius  of  Got- 
tingen (1766-1828)  departed  from  his  master 
mainly  in  the  matter  of  economic  policy  ;  he 
insisted  on  a  number  of  exceptions  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  "natural  liberty."  Professor  August 
Ferdinand  LtJDER  (1760-1819)  at  first  con- 
tented himself  with  discursive  illustration  of 
Smith's  doctrines  from  books  of  travel  and 
statistics,  with  too  little  regard  to  the  facts  of 
his  own  country,  but  fell  by  degrees  into  a 
scepticism  which  was  as  exaggerated  as  his 
earlier  faith.  Hufeland  (1760-1817),  LoTz 
(1771-1838),  SoDEN  (1754-1831),  and  Jakob 
(1759-1827),  were  little  more  than  inteUigent 
popularisers.  As  Garve's  economics  were  con- 
nected mth  the  philosophy  of  Wolff,  the 
economics  of  Jakob  were  connected  with  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent 
defender.  The  influence  of  Fichtb  and  Hegel 
on  the  progress  of  economics  was  slow  to 
reveal  itself. 

The  melancholy  which  accompanied  the 
political  depression  of  Germany  in  the  early 
years  of  the  1 9th  century,  and  which  is  shown 
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not  only  by  Ficlite's  Closed  State  but  by  such 
books  as  Der  gesurikene  Menschenvierth  (anon. 
1804),  gave  place  to  a  manlier  spirit  after  the 
war  of  liberation  ;  there  is  an  improved  tone 
even  in  economics.  The  text-book  of  Rau,  the 
Heidelberg  professor  (1792-1870),  showed  an 
activity  of  mind  which  was  above  mere  repro- 
duction of  English  writings,  while  the  said 
writings,  not  only  of  Smith  but  of  his  suc- 
cessors, were  really  better  known  and  better 
utilised  than  before.  So  important  was  Kau'a 
Lehrbiieh  (1826)  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
held  the  field  in  spite  of  much  criticism  tiU 
Professor  Adolf  Wagner  in  our  own  time 
attempted  to  re -edit  it,  and  then  found  he 
must  re-write  it.  The  features  characteristic 
of  German  economics  in  its  early  period  are  not 
altogether  absent  in  Rau.  Economic  books 
were  largely  written  for  the  practical  statesmen 
of  Germany  and  not  for  the  economic  students, 
or  even  the  statesmen  of  the  world  in  general. 
Rau's  book  is  partly  written,  like  the  old 
kameralistische  Lehrbiicher,  for  working  politi- 
cians and  diplomatists.  But  it  contains  also 
theoretical  economics  of  a  wider  range  ;  and  its 
criticisms  of  the  past  are  largely  founded  on 
reaUy  economic  arguments,  not  as  in  what  is 
called  the  "romantic"  school  largely  on  appeals 
to  sentiment.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  hardly 
fair  to  attach  the  name  romantic  to  the  works 
of  men  like  Adam  MtJllee;  (1779-1829),  when 
we  consider  that  the  romantic  school  in  litera- 
ture is  on  the  whole  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  this  "romantic 
school"  in  economics  is  in  reaction  against  them. 
From  the  peace  of  1815  we  may  trace  three 
lines  of  development  in  German  economics,  the 
theoretical,  the  historical,  and  the  socialistic, 
though  the  lines  sometimes  cross  each  other. 
After  Rau  on  the  field  of  theory  the  work  of 
Von  Thtjnen  (1780-1850)  is  most  important. 
In  Der  isolirte  Stoat  (1826)  Ton  Thiinen 
published  investigations  on  the  theory  of  rent 
substantially  at  one  with  the  theory  of  RioAKDO, 
but  worked  out  independently.  His  conception 
is  not,  as  the  title  might  suggest,  that  of  an 
ideal  state,  but  of  a  theoretical  simplification 
of  the  conditions  of  inquiry.  The  effect  is 
shown,  theoretically,  of  the  distance  of  equally 
fertile  zones  of  land  from  the  town  as  their 
centre,  when  all  outside  influences  are  con- 
ceived to  be  removed.  The  influence  of  situa- 
tion on  rent  is  thus  presented  in  a  figure  which 
shows  how  nearly  the  abstract  method  may 
approach  the  pictorial.  Von  Thiinen  himself 
attached  even  more  importance  to  his  theory  of 
natural  wages,  described  by  him  mathematically 
as  the  square  root  of  ap  where  a  is  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  p  the  product  of  capital  and 
labour.  Wages  are  not  simply  necessaries,  ■ 
but  should  increase  vrith  the  product.  Von 
Thiinen  is  sometimes  claimed  as  a  socialist,  but 
his  attitude  was  rather  that  of  a  landowner. 


who  was  very  advanced  in  his  social  pro- 
gramme, but  could  not  altogether  forget  hia 
own  order. 

Hermann  (1795-1868),  the  Bavarian  minis- 
ter, was  in  one  respect  more  worthy  than  even 
Von  Thiinen  to  rank  beside  the  great  English 
and  French  economists.  His  Staatswirthschaft- 
liche  Untersuchwngen  (1832)  cover  all  branches 
of  purely  economic  theory,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  part  of  the  subject  on  which  he  has  not 
left  fruitful  suggestion.  Like  Von  Thunen,  he 
showed  how  a  practical  man  could  reason 
abstractly,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  a  sign  of 
a  practical  bent  that  in  his  book  he  devotes 
most  space  to  production.  He  makes  a  clear 
distinction  between  matters  technical  and 
matters  economical.  He  dwells  on  "subjec- 
tive "  aspects  of  goods  and  wealth  that  were 
afterwards  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
Austrian  school.  The  distinction  of  consumer's 
capital  from  productive  capital,  and  joint  action 
from  collective  action,  the  analysis  of  the 
various  elements  in  cost,  and  of  employer's 
profits,  and  the  relation  of  cost  to  price  and  to 
value,  are  very  characteristic.  The  second 
half  of  his  book  is  indeed  largely  a  treatise  on 
value,  as  was  said  of  the  whole  of  Eioardo's. 
There  is  perhaps  no  single  German  economic 
work  that  leaves  on  its  readers  so  deep  an  im- 
pression of  strength  as  Hermann's  ;  and  yet  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  in  what  particular  his 
work  eifected  a  profound  change  in  economic 
speculation.  Until  recently,  when  Professor 
Marshall  has  paid  him  due  recognition, 
Hermann's  name  was  little  known  by  English 
economists,  Banfibld  being  in  this  respect  a 
notable  exception. 

Since  Hermann,  there  has  no  doubt  been 
much  theoretical  work  done  in  Germany,  but 
it  has  as  a  rule  taken  the  shape  of  monographs, 
as  of  Mangoldt  on  Unternehmergewinn, 
Schaifle  on  Ausschlies%ende  Absatzverhaltnisse, 
or  else  it  has  occurred  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  a  treatise  perhaps  headed  Volb- 
wirthschaftslehre,  but  containing  more  of  his- 
tory, statistics,  and  politics  than  of  abstract 
reasoning.  In  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
cellent theoretical  work  of  the  old  type  is  being 
done,  and  it  began  in  a  reaction  against  the 
German  historical  school  of  political  economy. 
Between  this  historical  school  and  the  theoreti- 
cal we  may  take  men  like  List  as  occupying 
a  midway  position.  After  Nebenius  (1784- 
1857),  List  (1789-1846)  has  the  chief  merit  of 
persuading  the  states,  and  sections  of  states,  to 
adopt  free  trade  within  their  borders  and  a 
uniform  tariif  outwards, — to  institute  in  other 
words  a  customs  nnion  (Zollvbeein).  Baden, 
and  more  effectively  Prussia,  led  the  way  ;  and 
between  1828  and  1852  the  ZoUverein  had 
drawn  nearly  all  the  minor  states  into  its  fold. 

This  movement  is  in  many  ways  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  English  agitation  against  the 
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corn  laws  and  for  free  trade.  Yet  the 
Zollverein  secured  only  what  England  had 
possessed  for  some  centiu^ies,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  since  1707  and  1800  ;  there  was  to 
be  free  trade  within,  and  a  uniformity  in  the 
protective  duties  against  the  foreigner.  List 
was  a  powerful  advocate  of  both  domestic  fi-ee 
trade  and  protection  against  the  foreigner.  He 
agreed  with  Cobden  and  Bright  in  desiring 
that  "political  economy  should  descend  from 
the  studies  of  the  learned,  from  the  chairs  of 
the  professors,  from  the  cabinets  of  the  states- 
men, into  the  counting-houses  of  the  men  of 
business,  the  offices  of  public  servants,  the 
dwellings  of  the  landowners,  the  county  meet- 
ings of  the  agriculturists, — to  become  the 
common  property  of  all  educated  citizens " 
(National-System).  But  this  must  not  be  the 
ruling  political  economy,  which  deals  with  the 
whole  world,  as  if  the  universal  peace  had  been 
already  established.  Till  political  strife  has 
ceased,  it  will  be  needful  for  political  economy 
to  be  national  and  not  cosmopohtan.  A 
protective  system  wOl  develop  the  "  productive 
powers  "  of  each  several  nation,  and  fit  it  better 
for  the  ultimate  state  of  brotherhood  and  peace 
and  universal  free  trade.  Political  economy 
should  be  much  more  the  study  of  these  pro- 
ductive forces  than,  as  hitherto,  the  study  of 
exchange  and  value.  Like  A.  CoMTE,  List  had 
his  law  of  the  three  stages,  and  he  made  some 
show  of  justifying  it  from  history. 

List  was,  however,  not  a  good  representative 
of  the  rising  historical  school.  The  historical 
school,  of  which  the  main  position  is  that  all 
economical  doctrine  is  relative  to  the  particular 
epochs  in  which  it  appears,  and  has  nothing 
in  it  permanent  or  true  for  all  times,  was 
better  represented  by  SoHON,  HiLDEBKAifD, 
Schaffle,  EoscHEB,,  and  Knies.  Whether  it  can 
claim  descent  from  Savignt  and  the  jurists, 
or  only  from  Gervinus  and  the  historians,  is 
a  question  which  need  not  be  decided  here. 
It  is  discussed  by  Prof.  C.  Monger  (Methode  der 
Socialvnssenschaften,  1883,  bk.  iv.  ch.  iii.) 
(see  HisTOKioAi  School). 

Since  the  time  of  Hermann  some  of  the 
best  work  done  in  Germany,  even  in  theory, 
has  been  done  by  adherents  of  this  school,  and 
this  shows  the  elasticity  of  their  chief  principle. 
Schafle  has  wi'itten  on  Exclusive  rights  of  Sale 
(1867),  L.  von  Stein  on  iinance  and  adminis- 
tration (1860),  Knies  on  money  (1873  seq.). 
Very  significant  too  is  the  presence  in  such  a 
book  as  Roscher's  Political  Economy  of  the 
old  economic  discussions  of  capital,  wages, 
profits,  rent,  and  taxation.  Even  the  extreme 
section  treat  the  theory  of  the  currency  and 
money  as  comparatively  fixed  and  permanent, 
and  the  Malthusian  law  of  population  is  so 
treated  on  the  whole  by  Eoscher,  EtrMELiN, 
and  Wagner.  There  are  in  fact  at  least  three 
groups,  which  may  be  called  a  right,   a  left. 


and  a  centre.  Eoscher  and  Schaflie,  belonging  t 
to  the  right,  use  deduction  freely  ;  EosLER, 
Held,  Nassb,  less  often  ;  SchmoUer  and  Bren- 
tano  woidd  fain  avoid  it  altogether,  though 
(like  Thorold  Eogers  in  our  own  country) 
they  are  not  able  to  preserve  complete  con- 
sistency. As  was  said  above  (article  A.  Comte 
and  ENGLI.SH  Early  Economic  History),  the 
historical  economists  are  really  historians  who 
have  studied  economics  rather  than  economists 
pur  sang ;  and  this  appears  especially  in  the 
left  and  ceuti-e,  —  in  the  historical  work  of 
SchmoUer,  Ochenkowsky,  and  Nasse. 

The  difficulty  of  preserving  the  threefold 
classification  of  German  economists  appears 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  Socialists  of 
THE  Chaie.  Such  a  prominent  writer  as 
Professor  Adolf  Wagner  or  Professor  Cohn  or 
Professor  Eiimelin  might  find  a  place  among 
either  the  socialists  or  the  historical  economists. 
The  same  might  he  said  of  Laxge,  who  has 
written  the  best  book  on  John  S.  Mill  yet 
published,  MILL  being  known  in  Germany  much 
better  by  his  Logic  than  by  his  Political  Eco- 
nomy. Wagner's  work,  besides  his  discussions 
of  taxation  and  finance,  owes  much  of  its  value 
to  his  constant  sense  of  the  bearings  of  law  and 
philosophy  on  economical  questions.  He  does 
not  go  so  far  as  Schaffle  and  others  in  claiming 
that  economics  itself  should  be  an  ethical  science ; 
and  his  recent  commendations  of  Marshall's 
Principles  would  show  that  he  is  not  far  from 
the  purely  theoretical  point  of  view.  In  fact 
the  division  into  three  schools  is  logically 
defective,  though  practically  convenient.  It 
may  serve  to  point  out  (1)  the  men,  compara- 
tively few  in  Germany,  who  have  confined  them- 
selves mainly  to  abstract  theory  ;  (2)  the  men 
who,  without  entirely  abandoning  theory,  have 
looked  more  to  concrete  economic  facts,  espe- 
cially of  past  ages  ;  and  (3)  the  men  who  use 
both  history  and  theory  to  support  a  political 
scheme — the  active  intervention  of  the  state  in 
economic  movements.  Instead  of  being  ex- 
elusive,  the  principles  of  the  three  classes  are 
tenable  together. 

Socialism,  as  representing  not  only  a  conflict 
of  doctrine  with  doctrine  in  universities  and 
in  the  book  mart,  but  almost  necessarily  a 
struggle  with  the  government  of  the  day, 
has  had  a  much  more  exciting  history  than 
orthodox  and  historical  economics.  Fichte, 
who  was,  with  reservations,  a  socialist  (see 
Fichte),  contrived  to  avoid  this  political  con- 
flict ;  and  his  philosophical  successors  were 
even  farther  from  danger.  But  the  Hegelians 
of  the  left, — Marx,  Lassailb,  Engels,  more 
particularly, — took  an  active  part  in  political 
agitation  on  the  side  of  socialism  ;  and  their 
combination  of  political  and  intellectual  au- 
dacity made  them  a  formidable  power. 

As  the  school  of  abstract  theory  drew 
inspiration  from  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers. 
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the  socialists  were  inspired  by  the  writings  of 
Owen  and  Read,  Thompson  and  Gray,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent.  The  influence  of 
the  French  revolution  of  1848,  and  of  the 
corresponding  movements  in  Germany,  was 
probably  much  gi-eater ;  and  the  intellectual 
armoury  of  the  socialists  was  furnished  very 
largely  by  Ricardo,  already  known  to  the 
Germans  in  Batjmstakk's  translation  (1837). 

Karl  Marx,  in  his  Manifest  (1848)  and 
Lohnarheit  (1849),  maintained  the  doctrine 
that  wages  are,  and  must  be,  simply  the 
cost  price  of  living,  and — though  this  is  more 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  KapUal  (1867) — 
that  the  gains  of  capital  are  due  to  a  production 
by  the  labourer  for  which  no  wages  are  paid. 
That  wages  mean  bare  necessaries,  and  value 
is  cost  price,  are  doctrines  that  may  be  drawn 
from  Ricardo  with  a  fair  appearance  of  reason. 
On  this  foundation  Marx  raises  his  doctrine 
of  surplus  value  :  it  means  that  under  threat  of 
starvation  workmen  produce  for  the  employer 
more  than  is  enough  for  their  maintenance, 
but  this  extra- product  goes  not  to  them  but  to 
him  as  the  master  of  the  situation.  Without 
the  imposing  apparatus  of  illustration  from 
English  bluebooks  with  which  Das  Kapital  is 
provided,  Marx  would  not  have  made  so  strong 
an  impression  on  economists.  His  contemporary, 
RoDBEETUs  .(1805-75)  had  the  advantage  in 
power  of  hard  reasoning.  Like  Von  Thiinen, 
he  talked  like  Ricardo,  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  English  writer.  He  had  the 
disadvantage  of  being  averse  to  active  political 
agitation,  and  not  disinclined  to  political  com- 
promise. On  the  other  hand,  his  doctrines  on 
the  subject  of  wages,  the  normal  working  day, 
and  capital,  are  so  like  those  of  Marx  that  the 
question  of  priority  has  been  often  debated. 
The  famous  "iron  law,''  so  often  identified 
with  German  socialism,  is  strictly  speaking  the 
formula  of  neither  Marx  nor  Rodbertus  but  of 
Lassalle,  the  gifted  and  scholarly  but  too 
rhetorical  and  impulsive  agitator  (1825-64). 
Lassalle  organised  the  German  socialists  into  a 
formidable  political  party  ;  and  it  is  he  who  is 
to  be  specially  credited  with  the  creation  of  state 
socialism  (see  Socialism),  in  its  modern  form. 
He  threw  scorn  on  Schulze-Delitsoh,  and  his 
attempt  to  regenerate  society  by  means  of  co- 
operation ;  but  only  because  he  desired  co- 
operation to  be  subsidised  and  promoted  by  the 
state  itself. 

The  "socialists  of  the  chair,"  who  become 
noticeable,  name  and  thing,  especially  after  the 
Austro-Prussian  war,  are  described  by  one  of 
themselves.  Professor  Nasse,  as  owing  something 
of  their  influence  as  moderate  state  socialislS 
to  the  success  of  the  Prussian  bureaucracy  at  a 
time  when  it  was  a  political  necessity ;  and 
traces  of  the  connection  are  readily  to  be  seen. 

The  economists  of  the  present  generation  may 
perhaps  be  better  classed  under  six  than  under 


three  heads.  There  are  (1)  the  "  Epigoni"  or 
successors  of  the  old  classical  school,  including 
such  men  as  Karl  Braun,  Treitschke,  Max 
Wirth,  as  earlier  they  included  Prince  Smith 
and  MiOHAELis.  They  are  usually  identified 
with  the  Manchester  School  of  English 
politicians.  They  are  still  of  considerable  weight 
in  the  journals  and  on  the  platforms  of  the 
country  as  well  as  in  parliament. 

There  are  (2)  the  men  of  what  has  been  called 
the  "theoretical  renaissance,"  among  whom 
Philippovich  and  the  mathematical  economists 
Launhardt,  Auspitz,  and  Lichen  are  to  be  reck- 
oned. They  are  more  or  less  closely  associated 
with  the  Austrians  (see  Austrian  School). 
We  can  hardly  count  Diihring  and  other  revivers 
or  transplanters  of  Carey's  doctrines,  among 
them  ;  but  Dietzel,  though  a  keen  critic  of  the 
Austrians,  must  have  a  place. 

(3)  In  the  third  place  we  have  the  historical 
school  with  its  various  groups  ;  and  (4)  fourth 
the  socialists  of  the  chair,  among  whom  Wagner 
and  SchmoUer,  and  (earlier)  Held,  are  to  be 
included.  Schaffle  must  have  a  place,  though 
his  recent  writings  against  social  democracy 
have  accentuated  the  difference  between  his 
very  moderate  state  socialism  and  socialism 
pure  and  simple.  Samter,  though  sometimes 
reckoned  Katheder  -  Socialist,  is  almost  to  he 
reckoned  among  the  socialists  pure  and  simple. 
The  latter  (5)  have  Rebel  and  Liebkneoht  for 
their  chief  political  champions.  Even  with  his 
pen  Rebel  is  by  no  means  a  mean  adversary. 
Engels,  though  living  in  England,  is  to  he 
reckoned  as  of  this  school,  and  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  powerful  writer  in  it,  though  Kautsky 
is  not  far  behind  him.  The  description  of  the 
organisation  of  the  party,  and  the  history  of 
its  various  congresses  and  journals,  belong 
rather  to  politics  than  to  economics.  The 
repressive  law  of  October  1878,  which  lasted 
above  ten  years,  gave  socialism  the  benefit  of 
persecution.  The  social  democrats  of  Germany 
poUed  1,700,000  votes  in  1893,  and  returned 
forty-three  members  to  the  Reichstag.  The 
insurance  laws  of  1883  (sickness),  1884  (acci- 
dents), and  1889  (old  age)  showed  that  the 
government  had  determined  to  outbid  their 
opponents.  It  is  well  known  too  that  Bismarck, 
who  was  then  in  power,  had  not  disdainejl  to 
learn  something  from  Lassalle.  (6)  The 
Christian  socialists,  under  Bollinger,  Bishop 
Ketteler  of  Mainz  and  Canon  Moufang  of 
Mainz,  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  latterly  Todt, 
Stbcker,  and  other  Protestants,  have  no  claim 
to  independent  economic  doctrine  ;  but  as  social 
reformers  they  have,  like  the  socialists  of  the 
chair,  rivalled  the  social  democrats  or  socialists 
pure  and  simple,  and  they  have  contributed  to 
socialistic  poKtics  the  new  dgment  of  religion. 

The  chief  associations  antt  journals  connected 
more  or  less  with  economics  may  be  mentioned 
briefly.    The  free  traders  have  their  ' '  economic 
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congress  "  (Volkswirfhsclmftlicher  Kongress) S.11A 
Economic  Society  founded  in  1858  ;  and  they 
have  done  much  to  remove  feudal  obstructions 
and  keep  the  extreme  protectionists  in  check. 
Something  more  positive  was  wanted,  however  ; 
and  in  1872  Schmoller  convened  a  meeting  at 
Eisenach,  which  issued  in  the  institution  of  the 
union  for  social  •^oYiXi.cs^yereinfurSozial-poIitik) 
(1873).  The  union  may  justly  claim  a  share 
in  the  making  of  the  insurance  laws  ;  and  it  has 
from  the  first  acted  in  avowed  rivalry  with  the 
social  democrats.  It  meets  for  discussion  once 
a  year,  publishes  transactions,  and  is  in  many 
ways  like  the  economic  section  of  the  British 
Association  with  the  addition  of  a  directly 
practical  aim.  It  has  included  such  men  as 
Nasse,  Roseher,  Held,  Knapp,  Mithoff,  Conrad, 
Engel  the  statistician,  Brentano,  "Wagner, 
PhUippovich,  Schonberg,  and  Miaskowski. 

The  leading  economic  journals  of  Germany 
represent  very  clearly  the  state  of  economics 
in  that  country.  The  Jahrbilcher  fur  KationaZ- 
okonoTnie  und  Statistik  (edited  by  Conrad,  and 
frequently  called  "Conrad's  Jahriiicher") 
admits  chiefly  theoretical,  statistical,  and  de- 
scriptive articles  without  respect  of  schools. 
The  Jahrfmch  filr  Gesetzgebung  ("SchmoUer's 
Jahrbuch  ")  is  more  closely  allied  with  law  and 
history.  The  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  Volks- 
vnrthschaft  und  Kulturgeschichte  is  the  organ  of 
the  free  traders ;  the  ArcMvfur  Soziale  Gesetzge- 
bung  und  Statistik  (Berlin),  edited  by  Braun, 
deals  chiefly  with  social  reform,  and  also  the 
Sozial-politisches  Wochenllatt,  formerly  brought 
out  by  the  same  editor.  The  new  Zeiischrift 
fur  Sozial-und  Wirthschafts-geschichte  (Frei- 
burg), is  the  organ  of  the  purely  historical 
economists.  Some  of  Professor  Oncken's  best 
historical  work  has  appeared  there.  The  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  die  gesammte  Staatswissenschaft 
(Tiibingeu)  is  edited  by  Fricker,  SchaiHe,  and 
Schonberg,  and  is  fairly  catholic.  The  most 
temperate  and  valuable  of  the  socialistic  periodi- 
cals is  IMc  Neue  Zeit  (Stuttgart).  Good  economi- 
cal writing  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
PreussischeJahrbucher  and  Gottingische  Qelehrten 
Anzeigen,  whUe  it  occasionally  happens,  though 
more  seldom  than  in  England  or  America,  that 
important  articles  on  economic  subjects  find 
their  way  into  jom'nals  that  are  printed  for 
the*  general  reader.  In  Germany,  more  than 
elsewhere,  the  writing  of  elaborate  articles  on 
economical  or  social  topics  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  condition  precedent  of  a 
government  appointment ;  and  the  result  is  a 
tendency  towards  over-production  of  such 
articles  (see  Bounties). 

The  production  of  books  on  economical 
subjects  goes  on  also  without  ceasing ;  but  as  yet 
economic  theory,  if  not  neglected  altogether,  is 
treated  by  most  wiiters  very  eclecticaUy,  and 
economics  may  be  more  truly  described  as 
being  in  a  state  of  transition  in  Germany  than 


in  England  or  America.  This  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  minute  divisions  of  schools,  which 
recall  the  political  particiilarism  of  old  Germany, 
but  by  the  variety  of  points  of  view  adopted  in 
such  a  collection  of  economical  treatises  as 
Schbnberg's  Handbuch  (1882)  or  in  such  a  work 
as  the  JBandworterbuch  der  iStaatswissenschaften, 
completed  1894  under  the  editorship  of  Conrad, 
Elster,  Lexis,  and  Loening. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  among  the  valu- 
able monographs  published  in  Germany  in  the 
present  generation,  not  a  few,  like  those  of 
Lange,  Hasbach,  Walcker,  and  Leser,  deal 
with  English  economists  ;  and  the  intercourse 
between  English  and  German  economists  was 
probably  never  so  close  as  it  is  now.  This  is  the 
more  welcome  as  the  conditions  of  life  in  the 
two  countries  are  tending  to  become  more  and 
more  similar,  and  the  same  problems  will  face 
the  thinkers  and  legislators  in  both  of  them. 
The  influence  on  economical  speculation  of  the 
condition  of  the  particular  country  where  it  is 
earned  on  is  always  considerable.  It  is  not  by 
accident  that  the  weight  of  economic  opinion 
in  Germany  is  in  favour  of  Malthus  and  in 
France  against  him.  The  success,  too,  or 
failure  of  particular  social  schemes,  as  co- 
operative banking,  or  labour  colonies,  has 
helped  to  influence  the  views  of  the  learned 
concerning  theoretical  possibilities.  The  same 
kind  of  lesson  has  been  taught  by  the  changes 
in  currency.  The  adoption  of  a  gold  standard, 
after  the  war  of  1870,  has  led  to  an 
active  discussion  of  questions  of  currency  ;  and 
the  effects  that  followed  the  change  have 
made  German  economists  cautious  in  their 
theoretical  decisions  on  the  subject  of  the 
standard.  A  commission  is  now  sitting  (1894) 
which  may  perhaps  bring  about  a  thorough 
sifting  of  opinion  iu  the  matter,  such  as  was 
effected  two  years  ago  in  Austria  (1892)  by  the 
great  currency  commission.  It  remains  to  be 
said  that  the  change,  so  far  as  it  inti'oduced  a. 
uniform  coinage  throughout  the  German  empu-e, 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  a  valuable 
reform. 

[Held  (Adolf),  Principienstreit  in  der  Natimial- 
okonomie,  1872  (from  Preussische  Jahrbilcher, 
July  1872). — Coin  (Gustav),  Fortnightly  Review, 
Sept.  1873,  "Political  Economy  in  Germany" 
[written  with  too  evident  a  bias],  and  History  of 
Political  EcoTwmy  (pub.  by  American  Acad,  of 
Pol.  Science,  1894). — Eoscher  (Wtlhelm),A'"c[^io7M^- 
o/to)^omft  in  Deutschland  (1874)  (an  English 
summary  is  given  by  Ingram,  History  of  Pol. 
Econ.,  1888,  pp.  184  se?.)^Cliffe  Leslie,  T.  E., 
Fortnightly  Review,  July  1875,  a  review  of 
Eoscher,  reprinted  in  Essays  in  Political  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  1879,  pp.  167  seq.,  under 
the  title  "The  History  of  German  Political 
Economy." — Contzen  (Heinrich),  Geschichte  der 
Literatur  und  Bedeutung  der  Nationalshmomie 
Oder  VolksurirthschaftsUhre,  1881  (2nded.)  [some- 
what  didactic].— Resch   (Peter),    Geschichte  der 
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deuischen  Nationalbkonomie  im  19  ten  JahrhuTiderte 
(1889)  [too  meagre], — Eisenhart  (Hugo),  Geschichte 
der  NationalSkonomih,  2nd  ed.,  1891  [the  best 
general  history].  —  Nasse  (Erwin),  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Eoonomics  (Harvard)  i.  (1886),  498 
seq. — Cossa  (Luigi),  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Pol.  Boon.  (Eng.  transl.,  1893),  pp.  399  sej.— Eae 
John),  Contemporary  Socialism  (2nd  ed.,  1891) 
"  The  Economic  Movement  in  Germany." — Dawson 
(W.  H.),  German  Socialism  and  Ferdinand 
Lassalle,  a  biographical  history  of  German  social- 
istic movements  during  this  century,  1888,  and 
Germany  and  the  Germans,  1894. — SchmoUer 
(Gustav),  Zur  Litteraturgeschichte  der  Staats-  und 
Socialwissenschaften  (1888)  (On  Fichte,  List, 
Carey,  Stein,  etc.,  down  to  Hertzka  and  Menger). 
— Hasbach  (WUhelm),  Economic  Journal,  i.  509 
seq.  (Sept.  1891),  "Recent  Contributions  to  Econ- 
omic History  in  Germany." — Philippovich(Eugen), 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  v.  pp.  220  seq. 
(January  1891),  "TheVerein  fiir  Sozialpolitik." 
A  good  account  of  the  new  insurance  laws  is  in  the 
Forum  for  October  1889,  by  Prof.  Taussig :  who 
also  gives  a  good  account  of  the  theory  of  wages 
as  it  has  developed  in  Germany  since  Hermann, 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Oct.  1894.  In 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Sept.  1828,  there  is 
an  article  by  M'Culloch  headed  "Prussian 
Political  Economy  ; "  but  it  is  a  mere  review  of  a 
French  translation  of  Schmalz's  Political  Economy, 
and  notes  the  free-trade  doctrines  of  that  physioc- 
ratic  Epigonos,  without  any  general  survey  of  his 
contemporaries.  For  other  remarks  on  modern 
German  school,  especially  on  Wagner,  see  Mar- 
shall's, PrinciplesofEconomics,3rci.edL.vol.i.]  j.b. 

GERSON,  Jeau  Chaelieedb  (1363-1429), 
of  the  village  of  Gerson  near  Rheims,  the 
famous  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
contributed  in  the  wide  range  of  his  written 
sermons  and  tractates  to  the  theological 
economies  of  scholasticism.  He  is  especially 
interesting  as  one  who  by  his  breadth  of  view 
and  eminent  gifts  of  piety  and  statesmanship, 
was  drawn  in  opposite  directions  when  dealing 
with  economic  ethics,  now  upholding  the 
scholastic  theories  ef  "divine  and  natural  law" 
(see  Jus  DiviNUM,  Humanum,  Naturale),  now 
driven  to  compromise  by  the  teaching  of  experi- 
ence ;  forced  to  conclude  that  theformermight,  be- 
cause of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,  never  be 
so  imperative  as  not  to  permit  the  advisableness, 
and  sanction  the  validity,  of  some  less  absolute 
code  of  civil  rules.  Thus  in  his  sermon  Se 
reddendo  debito  he  approves  of  the  assize  of 
"wine  and  bread  and  the  like,''  inasmuch  as 
no  amount  of  sermons,  or  multiplication  of 
preachers  would  ever  be  sufficient  to  correct  the 
fraudulent  and  excessive  prices  demanded  by 
self-perjuring  tradesmen.  Again  Usury  is  re- 
peatedly and  utterly  condemned  by  him  as 
contrary  to  divine  and  natural  law,  essentially 
bad  and  not  to  be  made  good.  Yet  he  admitted 
its  contingent  benefits,  approved  of  a  legal 
(low)  rate  of  usury  as  likely  to  check  abuse  of 
it,  and  at  the  council  of  Constance,  when  a 
sweeping  measure  to  abolish  usury  was  called 


for,  he  quashed  the  motion  by  demanding  that 
a  distinction  between  a  fair  and  a  usurious 
contract  should  first  be  made  out. 

The  Tractatus  de  Contraetibus,  de  Venditim 
et  Emptione  contains  essentially  his  contribution 
to  the  analysis  of  Exchange  together  with  his 
chief  disquisition  on  usury.  In  it  he  desoriliea 
the  various  forms  of  contract,  and  defines  it  as 
a  kind  of  mutual  justice  and  a  legitimate 
exchange  of  property,  not  to  be  condemned 
because  the  bargain  may  incline  to  the  relatively 
greater  advantage  now  of  buyer,  now  of  seller. 
He  discusses  also  the  function  of  the  state  in 
relation  to  contracts,  recognising  its  right  to 
modify  them,  but  resenting  multiplication  of 
statutes  and  penalties  as  an  intolerable  yoke. 
Against  usury  he  adduces  the  usual  arguments 
scriptural  and  classical.  He  also  endeavours 
to  prove  that,  since  to  use  money  is  to  consmne 
it,  none  but  the  owner  of  it  can  use  it.  Hence 
the  "  iniquity  of  the  usurer  "  in  receiving  back 
what  has  ceased  to  be  his,  and  more  into  the 
bargain,  or  rather  "out  of  the  bargain."  And 
generally  it  is  rather  the  mutual  injustice  im- 
puted to  lending  on  interest  that  moved  Gerson 
Taking  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  buyer, 
or  the  urgency  of  his  need,  is  to  him  usurious 
business  equally  with  receiviag  money  ultra, 
sortem  (i.e.  as  interest).  And  in  the  "acci 
dental"  circumstance  of  a  commutativa  justitia 
attending  lending  at  interest  he  saw  grounds 
for  mitigating  his  condemnation.  The  loan 
might  avert  ruin  or  crime  in  the  case  of  tie 
borrower.  Hence  it  might  be  tolerated,  "lest  a 
worse  thing  befall  us."  In  all  cases  the  decision 
lay  between  the  "  dual  tribunal  of  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  conscience,  the  one  of  the  church,  the 
other  of  secular  politics." 

[Charlier  de  Gersonii,  Opera,  Parisiis,  1606,  esp. 
vol.  ii. — Funk,  Geschichte  des  kirchlichen  Zinsver- 
botes,  Tubingen  (Universitatssohriften),  1876.1 

c.  A.  F, 

GHENT,  Henry  OF  (1217  ?-93),  schoohnan, 
born  in  that  city  at  the  commencement  of  the 
13th  century,  was  the  son  or  descendant  of  a 
tailor.  He  was  educated  at  Tournai,  where  he 
was  a  canon  in  1267,  and  archdeacon  in  1278. 
He  was  known  as  "  Doctor  Solemnis,"  and 
besides  many  theological  and  metaphysical 
works,  is  believed  to  have  written  QtiodUbetum 
de  Mercimoniis  et  Negotiationibus,  of  which  the 
only  copy  in  MS.  was  formerly  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Val  Sainte  Marie  near  Valenciennes  (Val. 
Andrese,  Eibliotheca  Belgica,  London,  1643,  p. 
345).  This  book  is  now  lost,  but  Cossa  con- 
siders that  the  author  appears  to  have  shown 
in  it  "  a  somewhat  juster  understanding  of  com- 
merce, its  lawfulness  and  utility,  than  most  of 
his  contemporaries  "  (Cossa,  Introductimi,  etc., 
2nd  ed.  Eng.  Translation,  p.  147). 

[F.  Huet,  Hecherches  swr  Henri  de  Gand,  1838. 
— B.  Haur^au,  De  la  Philosophic  Scolastiqyx, 
t.  ii. — Histoire  lAtt^raire  de  la  France,  t.  xxii.. 
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1842,  pp.  144-203.— F.  Ehrle,  Rechenhes  critiques 
swr  Henri  deQatid,  1887. — N.  dePauw,  Demiires 
dSeouvertes  concemant  Henri  de  Gand,  1889.] 

H.  B.  T. 

GHETTI,  Ltjdovico,  was  one  of  the  humanist 
philosophers  who  flourished  in  Florence  and 
Tuscany  during  the  15th  century.  Ghetti 
applied  himself  to  finance,  aud  the  system  of 
taxation,  a  prohlem  much  discussed  at  that 
time  in  Florence,  where  very  different  methods 
had  been  tried. 

"  Savonarola,  the  Christian  reformer,  was  in 
favour  of  the  rating  of  real  property  ;  Guicclardini 
gives  a  scheme  for  levying  taxes  on  a  sliding  or 
proportionate  scale  "  (Cossa,  Introduction  to  Pol. 
Econ.,  translation,  p.  156).  Ghetti  advocated  the 
ImpSt  Unique  (g.u). 

[For  the  history  of  the  influence  of  the  human- 
ists on  political  economy,  see  Cossa,  Introduction 
to  Pol.  JSccm.,  translation,  p.  157. — And  for  fuller 
detail,  Toniolo,  E.,  Scolastica  ed  uvumismo  ndle 
dottrine  economiche  al  temjjo  del  risorgimento  in 
Toscana,  Pisa,  1887.]  a.  h. 

GIAjSTNI,  Fbancbsoo  Makia  (1728-1821) 
bom  at  Florence.  His  works  on  economics  do 
not  mark  any  progress  in  science,  hut  his  great 
reputation  rests  on  his  sagacious  co-operation 
in  the  great  economic  reforms  of  Leopold  II. 
of  Tuscany.  In  carrying  these  out,  perhaps 
assisted  by  a  study  of  the  works  of  Bakdini, 
he  advocated  free  trade  in  corn.  This  step, 
proposed  after  1756,  led  on  to  complete  free 
ti'ade  in  grain  and  food  in  Tuscany  (1767). 

In  his  Meditazione  svUa  teoria  e  sulla  pratica 
delle  Imposizi&ni  e  TassepvMliche,  Gianni  considers 
custom-houses  as  means  to  obtain  the  equilibrium 
and  sometimes  a  surplus  on  the  balance  of  inter- 
national trade  ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  the  grain 
trade,  with  a  singular  contradiction  he  evinces 
himself  a  regular  free-trader.  Firm  in  his  opinions, 
after  having  triumphed  in  the  liberal  reforms  of 
1767,  he  opposed  by  several  Memorie  the  edict 
of  1792,  which  deprived  Tuscany  of  its  free 
government. 

He  maintains  that  liberty  alone  can  produce 
prosperity,  and  trade  needs  no  restraints  to  enable 
it  to  thrive,  as  clearly  shown  in  Tuscany  during 
twenty-four  years. 

Gianni  did  not  write  a  treatise  on  this  question  ; 
even  in  his  Memorie  Speciali,  which  deal  with  the 
subject,  he  never  discusses  theory  as  Fabroni  did, 
but  his  arguments  are  supported  by  facts,  which 
render  them  far  more  convincing. 

[Gianni's  Memorie,  his  speeches,  and  other 
writings  are  carefully  collected  ia  the  Raccolte 
degli Economisti  toscani  (Firenze,  1847-49,  4  vols.) 
which  contain  Gianni's  and  Fabroni's  works.] 

A.  B. 

GIBBONS,  James  Sloan  (19th  century),  was 
born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1810.  He  was 
a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  and  removed  to  New 
York  in  1835,  where  he  became  identified  with 
banking  interests.  He  wrote  Banks  of  New 
YorTc,  their  Dealers,  the  Clearing  House,  and 
the  Panic  of  1857,  New  York,  1869  (reprinted 


1870),  pp.  399.  Gibbons  gives  in  this  a 
detailed  and  vivid  description  of  the  administra- 
tion of  banks,  and  discusses  the  causes  of  the 
panic  of  1857,  attributing  it  to  the  expansion 
of  bank  credit.  He  also  wrote  The  public 
Debt  of  the  United  States :  its  Organisation  ;  its 
Liquidation;  Administration  of  the  TreasU7-y  ; 
the  Financial  System,  New  York,  1867,  pp.  xii. 
276,  in  which  he  condemns  the  loose  administra- 
tion of  the  national  finances,  and  the  heavy 
taxes  upon  labour.  d.  e.  d. 

GIFl?  in  its  modern  sense  means  a  volun- 
tary transfer  of  property.  According  to 
Roman  law  an  agreement  to  make  a  gift  may 
be  a  valid  contract,  but  English  law  does  not 
enforce  promises  of  that  nature  unless  made  by 
deed  under  seal.  On  the  other  hand  English 
law  does  not  restrict  the  power  to  deal  with 
property  by  way  of  gift,  while  Roman  law  and 
some  modern  systems  of  law  contain  such 
restrictions.  According  to  French  law  a 
person  leaving  on  his  decease  one  child  or  other 
descendant  may  not  dispose  of  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  property  by  way  of  gift,  and  if  he 
leaves  two  children  or  other  descendants  his 
gifts  may  not  exceed  one-third  (if  three  or 
more,  one-fourth)  of  his  property  {Code  Civil, 
art.  913).  An  English  donor  need  not  consider 
the  claims  of  his  family,  but  the  law  to  a 
certain  extent  protects  his  creditors,  inasmuch 
as  it  allows  gifts  to  be  set  aside  in  certain 
eases,  either  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  or  under  one  of  the  statutes 
of  Elizabeth  against  voluntary  conveyances  (see 
Legislation,  Elizabethan  ;  Donatio  Moktis 
Causa).  e.  s. 

GIGINTA,  Miguel  db  (1 6th  century),  a  canon 
of  the  church  of  Elna  in  Spain,  and  author  of 
several  works  on  the  treatment  of  the  poor : 
Tratado  de  Eemedio  de  Pdbres  (A  Treatise  on 
the  Remedy  for  Poverty),  Coimbra,  1679  ; 
Exhortacion  d  la  Compasion  de  los  Pobres,  Madrid, 
and  Saragossa,  1584 ;  Cadena  de  Oro  del 
PcTnedio  de  los  Pobres  (A  Golden  Chain  of  the 
Remedy,  etc.),  Perpignan,  16S4  ;  and  Atalaya 
rfeCarjaad(A"W"atchtower  of  Charity),  Saragossa, 
1587.  In  a  Memm-ial  approved  by  the  cortes 
of  Madrid  in  1586,  aud  inserted  by  Don  Firmin 
Iglesias  in  his  Beneficencia  en  Espana  (Madrid, 
1876,  vol.  ii.  p.  1169,  Appendix  ix.),  Giginta 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  establishing  Casas 
de  Misericm-dia  (Houses  of  Mercy)  to  be  kept 
distinct  from  hospitals  for  the  sick.  The  test  of 
labomr  was  to  be  applied  under  penalty  of  a 
diminution  in  the  allowance  of  food.  As  the 
stubborn  poor  will  thus  be  impelled  to  leave  the 
house,  the  author  hopes  that  charitable  persons 
will  deny  all  help  to  such  vagi-ants,  and  reserve 
their  alms  for  the  well-conducted  poor  duly 
appointed  by  the  house  to  collect  alms  at  the 
gates  of  churches,  or  market-places,  etc.  The 
houses  of  mercy  were  thus  to  be  supported  by 
pious  donations  and  foundations.     'The  cortes 
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petitioned  King  Philip  in  favour  of  this  scheme, 
but  with  scanty  success. 

[Iglesias,  Beneficenoia  en  Espafla  (vol.  i.  p. 
256). — Colmeiro,  Historia  de  la  Ecrniomia  Polltica 
en  EspaM  (vol.  ii.  p.  37).]  E.  Oa. 

GILBART,  James  William  (1794-1863), 
was  of  Cornish  descent,  though  bom  in  London. 
He  vpas  at  first  in  a  London  bank,  until  it 
stopped  payment  in  1825  ;  in  1827  he  went  as 
manager,  first  to  the  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Waterford  branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank 
of  Ireland.  On  the  formation  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  in  1834,  Gilbart  became 
its  manager.  He  did  much  to  secure  the 
successful  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks. 
In  1836  the  Bank  of  England  procured  an 
injunction  against  his  bank  "prohibiting  their 
accepting  any  bills  drawn  at  less  than  six  months 
after  date."  Gilbart  evaded  the  difficulty  by 
inducing  the  country  banks  corresponding  with 
the  London  and  Westminster  to  draw  bills 
upon  it  "without  acceptance."  GUbart  also 
gave  evidence  before  various  parliamentary 
committees,  and  secured  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
in  1844,  granting  to  joint-stock  banks  the 
power  "to  sue  and  be  sued  by  their  public 
oflicers,"  and  also  the  right  of  accepting  biUs  at 
less  than  six  months'  date.  He  became  F.R.S. 
in  1846.  Much  of  his  leisure  was  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions among  the  middle  and  working  classes. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  useful  works 
on  banking — the  principal  treatises  being 
devoted  to  familiarising  the  public  with  the 
methods  and  advantages  of  banks.  He  also 
wrote  on  logic.  He  bequeathed  a  sum  of  £1250 
to  King's  College  as  an  endowment  for  an  annual 
course  of  lectures  on  banking.  The  Gilbart 
Lectures  were  commenced  in  1872,  and  are 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

GUbart's  works,  besides  some  essays,  are  (the 
dates  applying  in  all  cases  to  the  first  edition) : 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking^  1827. — 
History  and  Principles  of  Banking,  1834. — 
History  of  Banking  in  Irdand,  1836. — History  of 
Banking  in  America,  1837. — An  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  the  Pressure  on  the  Money  Market  in 
1839,  ISiO.—TheLondon  Bankers,\%i5. — Lectures 
on  tlie  History  and  Principles  of  Ancient  Commerce, 
1847. — Logic  for  tlie  Million,  1851. — Elements  of 
Banking,  1852. — The  Laws  of  the  Currency, 
1855. — The  Moral  and  Religious  Duties  of  Public 
Companies,  1856. — Logic  of  Banking,  1859. — 
Social  Effects  of  the  Reforrmation,  1860.  An 
edition  of  GUbart's  works  was  issued  after  his 
death,  London,  6  vols.  1865,  but  it  does  not  include 
all  the  above-mentioned  works. 

[Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  Bio- 
graphical Notice  prefixed  to  the  collection  of 
Gilbart's  works,  1865.]  E.  H.  H. 

GILBERT,  Thomas  (1720-98),  son  of 
Thomas  Gilbert  of  Cotton,  Staffordshire ; 
barrister  in  1744  ;  land  agent  to  Lord  Gower, 


M.P.  for  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  1763-68  ;  and 
Lichfield,  1768-95,  wrote  on  Poor  Law  Reform  • 
promoter  of  Gilbert's  Act  {q.v.). 

GILBERT'S  ACT.  The  act  22  Geo.  III. 
c.  83,  for  the  better  relief  and  employment  of  the 
poor,  was  commonly  known  as  Gilbert's  Act 
from  the  name  of  its  proposer,  who  represented 
Lichfield  in  parliament.  The  preamble  states 
that  the  sufferings  and  distress  of  the  poor  are 
great  from  two  causes,  viz.  (1)  the  incapacity 
of  overseers,  who  misapply  funds  and  favour 
litigation  ;  (2)  the  want  of  proper  regulation 
and  management  of  workhouses.  To  remedy 
these  evUs  it  makes  the  following  changes  ia 
the  law.  The  provisions  of  9  Geo.  I.,  which 
had  allowed  of  the  union  of  smaU  parishes 
for  certain  purposes,  are  extended.  Parishes, 
not  more  than  ten  miles  apart  may  combine 
together,  when  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers 
assessed  at  £5  and  upwards  desire  it,  may 
build  a  common  workhouse,  and  borrow  money 
on  joint  credit.  In  all  such  cases,  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  are  released  from  the 
duty  (imposed  by  14  Car.  II.  c.  12)  of  relieving 
the  poor,  but  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  the  rate.  The  relief  of  the  poor 
is  entrusted  to  three  persons  nominated  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  viz.  the  guardian,  who 
represents  his  parish  at  the  monthly  board,  and 
may  be  paid  up  to  £10  yearly  ;  the  governor, 
who  is  charged  with  the  management  and 
discipline  of  the  workhouse  ;  the  visitor,  who 
inspects  the  workhouse,  checks  accounts,  and 
is  generally  charged  with  supervision.  In  all 
parishes,  whether  incorporated  or  not,  the 
workhouse  is  to  be  used  only  for  the  aged,  sick, 
and  infii-m.  Able-bodied  labourers  are  to  be 
found  work,  and  the  wages  they  earn  to  go 
towards  their  maintenance.  In  any  case  in 
which  the  guardians  refuse  relief,  an  appeal 
may  lie  to  the  justices. 

The  act  was  repealed  by  the  act  34  &  35 
Vict.  c.  116.  It  was  avowedly  an  experiment, 
and  contained  the  germs  of  much  good  and  much 
evil.  Under  the  former  head  we  may  put  (1) 
the  enlargement  of  the  area  of  administration, 
a  principle  made  general  in  1834  ;  (2)  the 
attempt  to  improve  the  status  of  administrators ; 
(3)  the  permission  to  board  out  children. 
Under  the  second  (1)  the  large  powers  given 
to  the  justices,  which  were  soon  abused  ;  (2) 
the  granting  of  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  which 
developed  into  the  allowance  system  (see 
Allowance  System)  ;  (3)  the  practical  aboli- 
tion of  the  workhouse-test  imposed  by  9  Geo.  I. 

In  1834,  when  the  PooE  Law  was  remodelled, 
there  were  67  incorporations  under  this  act  con- 
taining 924  parishes  ;  in  1853,  14  containing 
203. 

[NichoUs,  History  of  Poor  Law,  vol.  ii.  oh.  xi. 
— Asohrott,  The  English  Poor-Laio  System  (Engl, 
trans.)  pt.  i.  §  5. — Fowle,  The  Poor  Law,  English 
Citizen  series.]  L.  E.  P. 
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Early  History,  p.  209;  Eeligious  Gilda,  p.  210;  The 
Gild  Merchant,  p.  210 ;  Craft  Gilds,  p.  211 ;  Gilds  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  p.  213  ;  GUd  System  in  Spain, 
p.  21S. 

Ewrly  History. — Medijeyal  gilds  were  volun- 
tary associations  established  for  mutual  assist- 
ance. Various  theories  have  been  advanced 
concerning  their  origin.  Some  writers,  especi- 
ally Coote  and  Lambert,  regard  them  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Roman  collegia  and  sodali- 
tates.  There  are  certainly  striking  analogies 
between  Eoman  and  Germanic  fraternities,  but 
there  is  little  evidence  to  prove  their  unbroken  ■ 
continuity  of  existence. 

A  more  prevalent  theory  derives  gilds  wholly 
or  in  part  from  the  early  Germanic  or  Scandi- 
navian sacrificial  banquets,  or  drinking  bouts. 
Brentano,  Hegel,  Wilda,  and  others,  ascribe 
considerable  influence  to  this  heathen  element. 
Sacrifice  and  banquet  are  indeed  two  of  the 
earliest  meanings  of  gild  ;  but  when  a  word 
has  a  variety  of  meanings,  and.  may  therefore 
refer  to  different  things,  those  things  have  not , 
necessarily  an  historical  connection.  It  matters 
little  whether  the  earliest  signification  of  gild 
is  sacrifice,  expiation,  penalty,  feast,  or  pay- 
ment ;  the  solution  of  the  question  of  verbal 
derivation  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  origin 
of  gild  in  the  sense  of  fraternity  or  society. 
The  heathen  sacrificial  carousals  lack  two  of 
the  most  essential  elements  of  the  later  institu- 
tion, namely,  corporative  solidarity,  or  per- 
manent association,  and  the  spirit  of  fraternal 
co-operation  or  Christian  brotherhood.  This 
last  conception  included  a  mixture  of  worldly 
^  and  religious  ideals — the  support  of  the  body 
and  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 

Another  theory  has  recently  been  advanced 
by  Dr.  Pappenheim.  He  ascribes  the  origin 
of  Germanic  gilds  to  the  northern  "foster- 
brotherhood,"  or  "sworn-brotherhood," — an 
artificial  bond  of  union  generally  between  two 
persons,  sometimes  between  more  than  two. 
After  the  performance  of  peculiar  ceremonies, 
such  as  the  intermingling  of  their  blood  in  the 
earth,  the  contracting  parties  grasped  hands, 
and  each  took  the  oath  of  brotherhood,  swear- 
ing to  avenge  any  injury  done  to  the  other. 
We  cannot  here  state  all  the  objections  to  tjiis 
view  (see  Hegel,  Stadte,  i.  250-263).  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  the  foster-brotherhood  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Franks  and  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  nations  in  which  mediaeval 
gilds  first  appear  ;  and  hence  Dr.  Pappenheim's 
conclusions,  if  tenable  at  all,  apply  only  to 
Denmark  or  Scandinavia. 

No  theory  on  this  subject  can  be  satisfactory 
which  wholly  ignores  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  church.  Imbued  with  the  idea  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  church  naturally 
fostered  the  early  growth  of  gilds,  and  tried  to 
make  them  displace  or  absorb  the  old  heathen 
banquets.      "While,  conceding  the  influence  of 
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Christianity  upon   the   early  development   of 
gilds,    we   must    not,    however,    ascribe   their 
origin  to  this  source.     The  work  of  the  church 
was  directive  rather  than  creative.     Gilds  were   i 
a   natural   growth   of    civilisation,    a   natural    I 
manifestation  of  the  associative  spirit  which    [ 
is  inherent  in   mankind.      The  same    needs  II 
produce  similar  associations  in  different  ages. 
While  all  such  associations  have  striking  re- 
semblances, those  of  each  age  have  peculiarities 
which  indicate  a  spontaneous  growth.     It  is 
not  necessary  to  seek  the  germ  of  gilds  in  any 
antecedent  age  or  institution.     When  the  old 
kin-bond — the  maegth  or  dppe — was  dissolv- 
ing, and  the  state  was  still  undeveloped,  indi- 
viduals naturally  united  for  mutual  help. 

The  earliest  references  to  gilds  are  found  in  1 
the  Carolingian  capitularies  of  779  and  789,  I 
and  in  the  enactments  made  by  the  synod  of 
Nantes,  early  in  the  9th  century,  which  last 
are  repeated  in  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances  of 
Hincmar  of  Eheims  (a.d.  852).  There  are 
also  vague  references  to  sworn  associations  of 
some  sort  in  the  capitularies  of  805  and  821. 
The  Carolingians,  like  the  Roman  emperors, 
seem  to  have  regarded  such  unions  as  dangerous, 
to  the  state.  The  gilds  of  Norway,  Denmark,! 
and  Sweden  are  first  mentioned  in  the  11th,  I 
12th,  and  13th  centuries  respectively  ;  those  I 
of  France  and  the  Netherlands  in  the  11th.  \ 
In  England  they  are  not  clearly  referred  to  1 
before  the  second  half  of  the  9th  century, 
though  many  writers  believe  that  they  were 
already  in  existence  in  the  reign  of  Ine.  We 
have  little  information  concerning  Anglo-Saxon 
gilds  before  the  11th  century.  To  the  first 
half  of  that  century  belong  the  statutes  of  the 
fraternities  of  Cambridge,  Abbotsbury,  and 
Exeter — the  oldest  gild  ordinances  of  Europe. 
The  object  of  the  thanes'  gild  at  Cambridge  | 
was  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  wergeld,  V 
in  case  a  member  killed  any  one,  and  to  afford 
help  in  blood-feuds.  In  Orcy's  gild  at  Abbots- 
bury,  and  in  the  brotherhood  at  Exeter,  the 
religious  element  is  more  prominent,  the  chief 
object  of  the  brethren's  solicitude  being  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  The  fi'atemity  at 
Exeter  also  extended  assistance  in  case  of  con- 
flagration. Feasting,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
attendance  at  funerals  of  members,  the  solemn 
entrance  oath,  fines  for  neglect  of  duty  and  for 
unseemly  behavioiu',  contributions  to  a  common 
purse,  mutual  assistance  in  distress,  the  gild- 
hall,  periodical  meetings — in  short,  all  the 
characteristic  features  of  later  gilds  already 
appear  in  the  statutes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fra- 
ternities. Continental  historians  have  made 
conjectural  data  concerning  Anglo-Saxon  gilds 
the  basis  of  important  deductions  regarding  the 
origin  of  municipal  government  throughout 
western  Europe.  Hence  it  is  important 
clearly  to  sum  up  all  that  is  known  concerniag 
this  whole  subject.     The  following  three  pro- 
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positions  seem  incontrovertible.  (1)  In  the 
second  half  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the  gild 
is  a  well-known  institution,  but  its  prevalence 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  (2)  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  there  was  any  organic  or 
official  connection  between  gilds  and  municipal 
government,  much  less  that  the  latter  emanated 
from  the  former.  (3)  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
existence  of  either  craft  or  merchant  gilds  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Commerce  and  industry 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  call  for 
the  creation  of  such  associations. 
1  It  is  difficult  to  classify  gilds.  We  have 
Jx'already  indicated  the  three  chief  classes :  reli- 
/  gious  or  benevolent,  merchant,  and  craft  or 
'  artisan  gilds.  Those  thus  far  specifically  men- 
tioned belong  to  the  first  category.  The  last 
two  categories,  which  do  not  become  prominent 
anywhere  in  Europe  until  the  12th  century,  had, 
like  all  gilds,  a  religious  tinge,  but  their  aims 
were  primarily  worldly.  They  are,  further- 
more, distinguished  from  religious  fraternities 
by  being  generally  confined  to  a  particular  occu- 
pation or  class  of  persons.  "We  must  now  ex- 
amine the  later  history  of  religious  gUds,  and 
then  pass  to  the  other  two  categories. 

Eeligious  Oilds. — After  the  Norman  Conquest 
religious  gilds  multiplied  ia  England.  They 
were  particularly  numerous  in  the  boroughs. 
Their  ordinances  and  customs  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  above-mentioned  Anglo-Saxon 
fraternities.  The  brethren  were  aided  in  old 
age,  sickness,  and  poverty,  often  also  in  cases 
of  loss  by  robbery,  shipwreck,  and  conflagra- 
tion,— for  example,  the  gild  of  St.  Katherine, 
Aldersgate,  assisted  any  member  if  he  "  falle  in 
poverte,  or  be  aneantised  thorwz  (through)  elde 
or  thorw  fyr  oder  water,  theves  or  syknesse." 
Alms  were  often  given  even  to  non-gildsmen ; 
lights  were  supported  at  certain  altars  ;  feasts 
and  processions  were  held  periodically  ;  attend- 
ance at  funerals  of  brethren,  and  at  masses  for 
the  dead,  was  required.  Some  such  functions 
appear  in  the  ordinances  of  all  kinds  of  gilds, 
but  they  are  especially  prominent  in  those  of 
the  religious  brotherhoods.  Some  of  these 
fraternities  came  to  be  closely  connected  with 
the  municipal  government ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
were  simply  private  societies  with  a  limited 
sphere  of  activity.  They  played  an  important 
rSle  in  the  social  life  of  England,  especially  as 
eleemosynary  institutions,  down  to  the  time  of 
their  suppression  in  1547.  Religious  gilds  also 
flourished  on  the  continent  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  and  closely  resembled  those  of 
England. 

The  Gild  Merchant. — Students  of  political 
science  are  particularly  interested  in  merchant 
and  craft  fraternities.  The  gild  merchant  came 
into  existence  in  England  soon  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  as  a  result  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  trade.  "Whether  it  was  of  indi- 
genous growth  or  a  transplantation  from  Nor- 


mandy, it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Uni 
clear  evidence  of  foreign  influence  is  forthoomin 
it  may  be  safer  to  regard  it  simply  as'  a  nt 
application  of  the  old  gild  principle.  But  tl 
new  application  may  have  been  stimulated  1 
continental  example.  The  evidence  seems 
indicate  the  pre-existence  of  the  gild  merchai 
in  Normandy,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  an; 
where  on  the  continent  before  the  11th  centur 
It  spread  rapidly  in  England,  being  regardi 
by  the  townsmen  as  one  of  their  most  ii 
portant  chartered  privileges ;  in  the  reign 
John  it  was  a  well-known  institution  comm( 
to  many  English  boroughs.  But  in  some  pr 
minent  towns  it  did  not  exist,  notable  exampl 
of  its  absence  are  found  in  London,  Colcheste 
Norwich,  and  the  Ciaque  Ports.  The  small 
the  town  in  which  it  existed  the  more  co: 
spicuous  was  the  T61e  it  played.  '  Its  chi 
function  was  to  regulate  the  trade  monopo 
conveyed  to  the  borough  by  the  royal  grant 
gilda  mercatoria.  I  The  gildsman  had  the  rig] 
to  trade  freely  in  the  town,  and  to  impo 
payments  and  restrictions  upon  others  wl 
desired  to  exercise  that  privilege.  The  ord 
nances  of  the  fraternity  thus  aim  to  prote 
the  brethren  from  the  commercial  competitic 
of  strangers  or  non-gildsmen.  More  freedo 
of  trade,  was  allowed  at  all  times  in  the  sellh 
of  goods  by  wholesale  ;  and  also  in  retail  dea 
ings  during  the  time  of  markets  and  fail 
The  ordinances  were  enforced  by  an  alderma 
with  the  assistance  of  two  or  more  deputies, 
by  one  or  two  masters,  wardens,  or  keeper 
At  the  morwenspecTies,  or  periodical  meetin 
of  the  society,  there  was  feasting  and  men- 
making,  new  ordinances  were  made,  membe 
admitted,  officers  elected,  and,  other  busine 
transacted. 

Many  writers  assert  that  the  gild  meroha: 
and  the  borough  were  identical,  and  that  t] 
former  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  munioip 
constitution.  But  the  records  in  the  loc 
archives  show  clearly  that  gild  and.boroug 
gildsmen  and  burgesses,  were  originally  distin 
conceptions  ;  and  they  continued  to  be  di 
criminated  in  most  towns  throughout  i. 
middle  ages.  Admission  to  the  society  was  n 
restricted  to  burgesses  ;  nor  did  the  brethri 
form  an  aristocratic  body  controlling  the  whc 
municipal  government.  No  good  eviden 
has,  moreover,  been  advanced  to  prove  th 
this  or  any  other  kind  of  gild  was  the  gei 
of  the  burghal  constitution.  On  the  otl 
hand,  the  gild  merchant  was  certainly  i 
official  organ  or  department  of  the  borouj 
administration ;  and  its  influence  upon  t 
economic  and  corporative  growth  of  Engli 
municipalities  was  considerable. 

The  early  relations  of  the  craftsmen  aj 
their  fraternities  to  the  gQd  merchant  are  n 
clearly  indicated  in  the  meagre  sources  at  o 
disposal.      Many  artisans  seem  to  have  be 
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admitted  to  the  mercantile  fraternity.  They 
bought  raw  material  and  sold  the  manufactured 
commodity  ;  hence  they  were  regarded  as  mer- 
chants ;  no  sharp  Une  of  demarcation  was  drawn 
between  the  two  classes  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries.  Separate  societies  of  craftsmen  were 
formed  in  England  soon  after  the  gUd  mer- 
chant ;  but  at  first  they  were  few  in  number 
and  of  much  less  importance  than  the  general 
mercantile  fraternity.  The  origin  of  the  former 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  latter  ;  there  was 
seemingly  no  organic  connection  between  the 
two  classes  of  gilds,  though  many  artisans 
probably  belonged  both  to  their  own  craft 
fraternity  and  to  the  gUd  merchant,  and  the 
latter,  o:\ving  to  its  great  power  in  the  town, 
seems  to  have  exercised  some  sort  of  super- 
vision over  the  craftsmen  and  their  societies. 
When  any  single  body  of  artisans,  such  as  the 
weavers  or  tanners,  received  from  the  king  the 
right  to  have  a  gUd,  they  secured  the  monopoly 
of  working  and  trading  in  their  branch  of  in- 
dustry. Thus,  with  every  creation  of  a  craft 
fraternity  the  gUd  merchant  was  jpeakened,  and 
its  sphere  of  activity  was  diminished,  though 
the  new  bodies  were  subsidiary  to  the  older 
and  larger  fraternity.  The  greater  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  prosperity  of  a  town,  the 
more  rapidly  did  this  process  of  subdivision 
into  craft  gilds  proceed,  keeping  pace  with  the 
increased  division  of  labour.  In  the  smaller 
towns,  in  which  agriculture  continued  a  prom-, 
inent  element,  few  or  no  craft  gilds  were 
formed  ;  and  hence  the  old  gUd  merchant  re- 
mained longest  intact  and  powerful  in  that 
class  of  boroughs.  The  period  of  the  three 
Edwards  constitutes  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  industry  and  gilds.  With  the  rapid 
development  and  specialisation  of  industry,  par- 
ticularly under  Edward  III.,  craft  fraternities 
multiplied  and  grew  in  power,  many  master 
craftsmen  became  wealthy  employers  of  lab(5ur, 
dealing  extensively  in  the  wares  which  they 
produced.  The  class  of  dealers  or  merchants, 
as  distinguished  from  trading  artisans,  also 
greatly  increased,  and  established  separate  fra- 
ternities. When  these  various  unions  of  dealers 
and  of  craftsmen  embraced  all  the  trades  and 
branches  of  production  in  the  town,  little  or 
no  vitaHty  remained  in  the  old  gUd  merchant ; 
it  was  deprived  of  its  independent  sphere  of 
activity.  In  short,  the  function  of  guarding 
and  supervising  the  trade  monopoly  had  become 
split  up  into  various  fragments,  the  aggregate 
of  the  crafts  superseding  the  old  gUd  merchant. 
A  natural  process  of  elimination,  the  absorption 
of  its  powers  by  other  bodies,  had  rendered  the 
old  organisation  superfluous.  This  transference 
of  authority  from  the  ancient  general  gUd  mer- 
chant to  a  numberof  distinct  bodies,  and  the  con- 
sequent disintegration  and  decay  of  the  former, 
was  a  gradual  spontaneous  movement,  which, 
generally  speaking,  may  be  assigned  to  the  14th 
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and  15th  centuries,  the  very  period  in  which  the 
craft  gilds  attained  the  zenith  of  their  power. 
As  the  present  writer's  views  on  this  subject 
appear  to  have  been  misinterpreted,  it  may  be 
well  to  add  that  the  gild  merchant  did  not  give 
birth  to  craft  fraternities  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  their  origin  ;  nor  did  it  delegate  its 
authority  to  them.  The  development  was  one 
of  slow  displacement,  or  natural  growth  and 
decay,  due  to  the  play  of  economic  forces. 

The  history  of  the  English  gild  merchant  is 
mainly  of  antiquarian  interest.  In  some  places 
it  long  survived  either  as  a  religious  fraternity, 
shorn  of  its  old  functions,  or  as  a  periodical 
feast,  or  as  a  vague  term  applied  to  the  whole 
municipal  corporation.  In  most  towns  the 
name  and  organisation  disappeared  toward  the 
close  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  institution 
was  represented  by  the  aggregate  of  the  crafts. 

The  medieval  gild  merchant  played  a  less 
important  r61e  on  the  continent  than  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  continent  it  occupies  a  less 
prominent  place  in  the  town  charters  and  in 
the  municipal  polity,  and  generally  cori'esponds 
to  the  later  fraternities  of  English  dealers, 
established  either  for  foreign  commerce  or  to 
regulate  a  particular  part  of  the  local  trade 
monopoly.  Its  place  in  the  civic  government 
was  in  such  cases  similar  to  that  of  many  later 
craft  associations. 

Graft  Gilds. — The  bond  of  union  in  a  craft  i 
gUd  was  at  first  that  of  common  occupation  ; 
a  craft  fraternity  comprised  all  the  artisans  in. 
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a  single  branch  of  industry  in  a  particular  town. 
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In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  "mistery"  and^ 
" company"  were  the  most  common  names  for\  ' 
craft  societies,   though   the   old  term   "gUd"   \ 
continued  to  be  used.     Craft  gilds  first  appear  \ 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  early  in  the   j, 
12th  century.    Their  origin  w^  similar  to  that 
of  the  gUd  merchant ;   it  was  occasioned  by 
the  expansion   of  trade  and  industry,   which 
increased  the  number  of  artisans.     In  banding 
together   for   mutual    protection   they   simply 
followed  a  natural  tendency  of  the  age.     It  is 
not  necessary  to  elaborate  any  more  profound 
theory  regarding  the  origin  of  these  societies. 
As  the  trade  of  England  continued  to  expand 
in  the  13th  century  their  number  increased.' 
In  the  14th  they  were  fuUy  developed  and  in  ; 
a   flourishing   condition ;    by  that   time   each  >v 
branch  of  industry  in  every  large  town  had  its  11,, 

gud.  -V^ 

The  members  elected  ofiBcers  who  were  most 
commonly  called  wardens.     The  chief  function -J' 
of  the  latter  was  to  supervise  the  quality  of  the  J^ 
wares  produced,   so  as  to    secure  honest   andxS 
excellent  workmanship.      Hence  the  hours  of  "^ 
labour  and  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  society, 
including  apprenticeship,  were  regulated.    Mem- 
bers were  also  expected  to  make  periodical  pay- 
ments to  a  common  fund,  and  to  participate  in 
certain  common  religious  observances,  festivities, 
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and  pageants.     But  the  regulation  of  industry- 
was  always  paramount  to  social  and  religious 
aims  ;  the  chief  object  of  the  fraternity  was  to 
\  supervise  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  the 
^  ^monopoly  of  working  and  dealing  in  a  parti- 
^  cular  branch  of  industry.      The  organisation 
and  the  aims  of  the  craft  societies  of  the  con- 
tinent were  similar  to  those  of  England. 

There  was  at  no  time  a  general  struggle  in 
England  between  the  gild  merchant  and  the 
craft  gilds,  though  in  a  few  towns  there  may 
have  been  some  friction  between  merchants  and 
artisans.  There  was  no  conflict  in  England 
like  that  between  these  two  classes  in  Scotland 
in  the  16th  century.  Nor  is  there  any  close 
parallel  in  England  to  the  great  continental 
revolution  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  by 
which  the  crafts  threw  off  the  yoke  of  patrician 
government  and  secured  more  independence  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs  and  some 
participation  in  the  civic  administration — in 
certain  cases  even  a  monopoly  of  the  latter,  the 
civic  constitution  being  remodelled  with  the 
craft  fraternities  as  a  basis.  Such  a  conflict 
was  easily  avoided  in  a  country  where  royalty 
was  potent  enough  to  suppress  local  dissensions 
and  to  exact  obedience  from  the  towns,  and 
where  borough  government  was  mainly  demo- 
cratic until  the  15th  century.  True,  there 
were  popular  uprisings  in  England  ;  but  they 
were  generally  class  conflicts  between  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  the  crafts  as  such  seldom  taking 
part  in  these  tumults.  "While  many  continental 
municipalities  were  drifting  from  an  aristocratic 
to  a  more  democratic  rigime  in  the  14th  century, 
those  of  England  were  drifting  in  the  reverse 
direction,  toward  oligarchy,  toward  government 
by  a  close  "  select  body."  /As  a  rule  the  craft 
gUds  obtained  no  paramount  influence  in  the 
boroughs  of  England,  but  .continued  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  town  government.  Whatever 
power  they  did  secure,  whether  as  potent  sub- 
sidiary organs  of  the  municipal  polity  for  the' 
regulation  of  trade,  or  as  the  chief  or  sole 
medium  for  the  acquisition  of  citizenship,  or 
as  integral  parts  of  the  common  council,  was, 
generally  speaking,  the  logical  sequence  of  a 
gradual  economic  development,  and  not  the  out- 
growth of  a  revolutionary  movement  by  which 
oppressed  craftsmen  endeavoured  to  throw  ofi'the 
yoke  of  an  arrogant  patrician  gild  merchantX 

With  the  expansion  of  commerce  and  industry 
in  the  14th  century,  though  the  organisation  of 
most  crafts  was  not  greatly  changed,  two  new 
kinds  of  fraternities  appeared,  and  in  the  15th 
century  they  became  more  prominent,  namely, 
the  merchants'  and  the  journeymen's  com- 
panies. The  misteries  or  companies  of  mer- 
chants traded  in  one  or  more  kinds  of  wares. 
They  were  pre-eminently  dealers,  who  sold 
what  others  produced.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  confused  with  the  old  gild  merchant, 
which  originally  comprised  both  merchants  and 


artisans,  and  had  the  whole  monopoly  of  trade 
in  the  town.  The  company  of  merchants  was, 
in  most  cases,  simply  one  of  the  many  oraft 
imions,  or  misteries,  which  superseded  the  gild 
merchant. 

The  appearance  of  journeymen,  or  yeomen, 
fraternities  marks  a  differentiation  or  cleft 
within  the  ranks  of  some  particular  class  of 
artisans,  a  conflict  or  divergence  of  interests 
between  employers,  or  master  artisans,  and 
workmen, — an  organised  struggle  which  fore- 
shadows modern  strikes.  The  journeymen 
combined  to  protect  their  special  interests — 
rates  of  wages,  etc.  But  in  most  cases  the  new 
English  fraternities,  after  struggling  a  while 
for  complete,  independence,  seem  to  have  be- 
come subsidiary  and  afSliated  organs  of  the 
older  craft  gilds.  The  movement  assumed 
large  proportions  on  the  continent,  and  prob- 
ably was  wide-spread  in  England,  though  the 
published  sources  give  us  little  information 
concerning  the  subject. 

One  more  phenomenon  in  connection  with 
the  organisation  of  crafts  is  of  considerable  in- 
terest, namely,  their  tendency  to  amalgamate, 
which  is  occasionally  visible  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  still  more  frequently  in  the  16th  and 
17th.  Several  fraternities — old  gilds  or  new 
companies — with  their  respective  cognate  or 
heterogeneous  branches  of  industry  and  trade, 
were  fused  into  one  body.  In  some  towns  all 
the  crafts  were  thus  consolidated  into  a  single 
fraternity  ;  in  this  case  a  body  was  reproduced 
which  regulated  the  whole  trade  monopoly  of 
the  borough,  and  hence  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  old  gild  merchant.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  already  in  the  14th  century  a 
similar  tendency  toward  the  union  of  crafts  is 
visible  in  some  continental  cities,  notably  in 

I  the  Netherlands  and  in  Westphalia. 
kA  notable   feature  in   the   history  of  gUds 
uring  the  Tudor  period  was  the  policy  of  the 
crown  to  bring  them  under  public  or  national 

-control.      Laws  were   passed,   for  example  in 

-  1503,  requiring  new  ordinances  of  crafts  to  be 
-approved  by  the  justices  of  assizes  ;  and  the 

-  authority  of  the  companies  to  fix  the  prices  of 
-wares  was  thus  restricted.     The  statute  of  5 

Elizabeth,  o.  4,  also  curtailed  their  juxisdiction 
■■  over  journeymen  and  apprentices. 

The  statute  of  1647  (1  Edward  VI.)  did  not 
suppress  the  craft  fraternities.  They  were 
expressly  excepted  from  its  general  operation. 
Such  portions  of  their  revenues  as  were  devoted 
to  definite  religious  observances  were,  however, 
appropriated  by  the  crown.  The  revenues  con- 
fiscated were  those  used  for  "  the  finding,  main- 
tenance, or  sustentation  of  any  priest  or  of  any 
anniversary,  or  obit,  lamp,  Ught,  or  other  such 
things."  Professor  Ashley  aptly  calls  this 
"the  disendowment.  of  the  religion  of  tjie 
misteries."  Thus  Edward  VI. 's  statute  marks 
no  break  of  continuity  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
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panies  or  craft  fraternities.  But  signs  of  decay 
had  already  begun  to  appear  even  before  the 
Eeformation,  and  these  multiplied  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  The  old  gQd  organisation 
was  breaking  down  under  the  action  of  new 
economic  forces  ;  its  dissolution  was  due  especi- 
ally to  the  appearance  of  new  industries,  organ- 
ised on  a  more  modern  basis,  and  to  the  extension 
of  the  domestic  system  of  manufacture.  The 
companies  gradually  lost  control  over  the  regula- 
tion of  industry,  though  they  still  retained 
their  old  monopoly  in  the  17th  century,  and 
in  many  cjises  even  in  the  18th.  The  mediaeval 
form  of  association  was  incompatible  with  the 
new  ideas  of  individual  liberty  and  &ee  competi- 
tion, with  the  separation  of  capital  and  industry, 
employei-s  and  workmen,  and  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  factory  system  and  mechanical 
improvements. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century 
many  craft  fraternities  still  survived,  but  their 
usefulness  had  disappeared.  Oblivious  of  their 
duties  to  the  community,  and  intent  only  on 
self-interest,  they  had  become  an  unmitigated 
evil.  ' '  They  were, "  as  Dr.  Held  aptly  remarks, 
"ruins  which  hindered  the  building  of  new 
edifices  ;  the  old  stones  could  not  even  be  used 
in  the  new  structures."  There  seems  to  be  no 
evidence  of  lineal  descent  or  organic  connection 
between  them  and  trades  unions.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  old  fraternities  were  not  formally 
abolished  until  1835  ;  and  the  substantial 
remains  or  spectral  forms  of  some  are  still  visible 
in  other  towns  besides  London. 

[Wilda,  GUdenwesen,  1831. — Fortuyn,  De  gild- 
arum  Jiistoria,  1834,  especially  for  Holland. — 
Pappenheim,  AU-ddnische  Schutzgilden,  1885. — 
Hegel,  Stddte  und  CHlden  der  gerrrumischen  Volkeir, 
1891. — Toulmin  Smith,  English  (rilds,  with 
Brentano's  introductory  essay  on  The  History  and 
Development  of  GUds,  1870. — Von  Ochenkowski, 
JSnglands  ■wirthschafiliche  Entwicketung,  1879. — 
Gross,  GUd  Merchant,  1890. — Ashley's  Economic 
History,  bks.  i.-ii.  1888-93,  contains  the  best 
general  account  of  English  craft  gUds.  The  follow- 
ing works  are  also  useful :  W.  Cunningham, 
Qrowth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce,  1890- 
1892.— Walford,  GUds,  1888.— Salvioni,  GUde 
Inglesi,  1883. — Seligman,  MedicevaZ  Guilds,  1887. 
— Lambert,  Two  Thousand  Tears  of  Gild  Ufe, 
1891. — Levasseur,  Histoire  des  dosses  ouvrieresen 
France,  1859.  There  is  a  bibliography  of  German 
gilds  in  Schonberg's  Handhuch  der  politischen 
Oeconomie,  vol.  ii.  3rd  ed.  1890,  and  abibUography 
of  French  gUds  in  Parliamentary  Papers,  1884, 
vol.  xrnx.  pt.  v.  p.  390.  See  also  Coepokations 
OF  Arts  aud  Trades,  especially  for  continental 
gilds. — A.  Doren,  Uviersuchun^en  zw  Geschichte 
de/r  Kaufmannsgilden,  1893.]  c.  or. 

Gilds  of  Newcastle -dpon- Tyke.  At 
Newcastle  the  ancient  gilds  have  survived 
probably  more  distinctly  than  in  most  other 
cities  of  England.  Three  of  the  most  important 
of  them,  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  the  Hoast- 
men,  and  the  Masters  and  Mariners,  have  a  cor- 


porate existence  under  royal  charters.  The 
Merchant  Adventurers  claim  to  represent  the 
merchant  gild  granted  to  Newcastle  by  King 
John  in  1215.  They  received  their  charter  of 
incorporation  in  1546  from  Edward  VI.  under 
the  name  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
charter  is  confined  in  express  terms  to  mer- 
chants inhabiting  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  who 
then  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers  in  the  parts  of  Brabant  beyond  the 
seas — a  title  by  which  the  London  Company  of 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England,  who 
had  branches  at  Newcastle,  Yarmouth,  and 
other  maritime  towns,  were  then  known.  Both 
before  and  after  receiving  the  charter,  they 
controlled,  as  a  merchant  gEd,  the  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  of  the  town.  They  were  sub- 
divided into  three  distinct  fellowships :  the 
drapers  or  merchants  of  woollen  cloth,  the 
mercers  or  merchants  of  silk,  and  the  boothmeu 
or  merchants  of  corn.  The  Hoastmen,  a  gild 
for  loading  and  disposing  of  coal  and  stones, 
were  incorporated  1600  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  Masters  and  Mariners  were  incorporated 
1536  by  King  Henry  VIII. 

Of  the  other  existing  gilds,  about  twenty -nine 
in  number,  two  or  three  claim  a  corporate 
existence  under  early  charters  from  the  crown, 
but  most  of  them  are  unincorporated  fraternities 
constituted  by  ordinances  granted  to  them  by 
the  borough  corporation  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  In  most  of  the  companies  the  members 
no  longer  follow  the  trades  or  occupations 
designated,  and  in  none  of  them  do  the  com- 
panies exercise  any  contiol  or  influence  over 
these  trades  or  crafts  ;  they  principally  exist  to 
administer  the  property  they  have  inherited  or 
acquired.  The  stewards  of  the  companies  are 
the  statutory  representatives  of  the  freemen  of 
Newcastle,  in  whom  the  exclusive  right  of 
grazing  the  town  moor,  locally  called  the 
"eatage,"  is  still  vested. 

[Some  information  as  to  these  gilds  may  be  fomid 
in  Walker  and  Richardson's  Armorial  Bearings  of 
the  Incorporaied  Companies  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  1824. — Brand's  History  of  NevxaMle,  1789. 
— Brown's  Short  Account  of  the  Customs  and 
Franchises  of  the  Freemen,  of  Newcastle,  1823. — 
Gibson's  Neuxastle-upon-  Tyne  Improvement  Acts, 
1881,  and  in  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  of  NewcasUe-upcm-Tyne, 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society  in  1896. — 
Mackenzie's  History  of  Newcastle,  1827. — Walford 
on  Gilds,  1888,  which  contaius  a  chapter  on  New- 
castle gUds.] 

GILD  SYSTEM  IN  SPAIN.  Geemios 
or  Ceaft- gilds  arose  in  Spain  during  the 
middle  ages  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
causes  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Each  separate 
kingdom  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  had  its  own 
separate  laws  on  the  subject,  but  in  all  it  was 
strictly  kept  in  hand  by  the  royal  prerogative. 
In  Barcelona  alone,  the  gremios  were  exclusively 
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subordinate  to  the  municipal  authorities,  even 
in  matter  of  statutes  and  legislation,  and  the 
royal  judges  had  no  jurisdiction  over  them. 

The  first  opposition  against  the  exolusivenesa 
of  the  gremios  arose  in  Aragon  towards  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  but  the  general  opinion 
remained  favourable  to  their  existence  for  a 
century  more,  notwithstanding  the  striking 
abuses  to  which  they  had  given  rise.  Thus  in 
1763  the  five  Gremios  May  ores  of  Madrid  (silb- 
weavers,  clothiers,  hosiers,  grocers,  and  jewellers) 
succeeded  in  farming  the  royal  revenue  and  in 
founding  a  privileged  company,  trading  with  its 
own  vessels  and  owning  factories  in  different 
parts  of  Spain.  The  Gh-emios  preserved  a,  legal 
standing  up  to  1834,  although  in  1775 
Campomanes  (?.«.)  had  already  proposed  their 
reform  in  his  Discurso  sobre  la  Educacion 
Popular,  and,  ten  years  later,  Jovbllanos 
(g.i).)  advocated  their  suppression  in  his  report 
on  the  liberty  of  industry  {Informe  sohre  la 
libertad  de  las  Artes)  submitted  to  the  general 
council  of  commerce. 

[Colmeiro,  Historia  de  la  EcononAa  PolUica  en 
Espana,  vol.  ii.  pp.  237-251.  For  the  regulations 
of  the  Gremios  Mayores  see  Laebuga,  Memorias 
PolUicas  (1787),  vol.  i.  pp.  105-169  and  283-314.] 

E.  Ca. 

GIOGALLI,  Simons  (17th  century),  though 
not  an  economist,  holds  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  history  of  economic  doctrine  in  Italy.  He 
was  a  clever  Venetian  merchant,  highly  esteemed 
for  a  memoir  presented  to  the  board  of  enquiry 
for  trade  of  the  Venetian  republic. 

When  consulted  as  to  the  causes  of  the  falling 
away  of  the  trade  of  Venice,  once  so  prosperous, 
and  the  remedies  for  this,  Giogalli  presented  the 
paper  mentioned  above  {Serittwa  inedita  di  Simone 
Giogalli,  negoisiante  veneto  del  sec.  xmi.  Venezia, 
1856),  containing  principles  of  economic  Kberty. 
'  Giogalli's  ideas  certainly  do  not  go  beyond  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  his  republic,  but  his  aim 
was  to  foster  the  commerce  of  Venice  through 
liberty,  in  order  to  establish  competition  with 
other  markets.  However  far  this  was  from  an 
international  free  trade,  it  is  remarkable  consider- 
ing that  monoply,  privileges,  and  heavy  taxes  were 
then  the  basis  of  national  economic  government. 

A.  B. 

6I0JA,  Mblohioeee  (1767-1829),  born  at 
Piacenza,  died  at  Milan,  studied  first  theology, 
then  mathematics,  economics,  and  statistics,  to 
which  last  he  applied  himself  steadily.  The  pol- 
itical vicissitudes  towards  the  end  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  involved  his 
life  :  he  was  imprisoned  several  times,  held  and 
lost  various  positions,  including  that  of  director 
of  the  statistical  ofiiceat  Milan  under  theFrench ; 
and  on  returning  to  that  city  after  a  short  exile 
his  writings  were  his  sole  means  of  support. 

Gioja's  works  are  on  public  economy,  statistics, 
morals,  education,  and  logic.  "He  could  work  hard, 
and  his  knowledge  was  extensive.  Analysis  was 
his  strong  point,    but   not   criticism,    where   he 


showed  himself  captious  and  unbridled.  Not  a 
few  of  Gioja's  observations  are  equally  subtle  and 
original,  particularly  in  his  theory  of  the  associa- 
tion of  labour  of  various  kinds  ;  but  once  get  him 
with  one  of  his  tabulated  statements  in  hand,  and 
he  is  the  very  genius  of  pedantry"  (Cossa, 
Introduction  to  Pol.  Econ.,  translation,  p.  488). 
Gioja's  greatest  work,  Nuoiio  prospetto  delle  seienze 
economiche  (serie  i.  "Teoria. "  MUano,  1815-17, 
vols.  i.-iv. )  sums  up  what  had  been  written  on 
econoTnics,  finance,  and  administration :  he  opposed 
the  price  fixed  for  bread  by  authority  {calmieri), 
and  favoured  large  properties ;  he  preferred  the 
arts  to  agriculture,  great  manufactures  to  small 
ones,  great  merchants  to  small  merchants,  and  large 
towns  to  small  ones. 

But  while  Gioja  partly  adopted  the  teaching  of 
the  English  economists,  he  contributed  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  economic  science  by  a  narrow 
harsh  system  of  protection  and  government  inter- 
ference, in  support  of  which  he  wrote  Discorso 
popolare  sulle  manifatture  nazionali  e  tmife 
daziarie  dei  commestihili  ed  il  cmo  preezo  del  vitto, 
Milano,  1802. 

Still  he  deserves  praise  for  his  acute  observa- 
tions on  the  theory  of  associazione  dei  travagli. 
He  studies  there  all  the  advantages  derived  from 
these,  justly  considering  them  a  cause  of  improve- 
ment in  production.  He  also  initiated  with 
CusTODi  and  Eomagnosi  iheAnnali  universalidi 
Statistica  (1824-1871),  continued  by  Sacchi,  which 
form  one  of  the  best  collections  of  economic,  statis- 
tical, and  social  studies  which  Italy  can  boast  of. 
Among  the  many  works  of  this  author,  besides 
the  numerous  writings  in  the  Armali  and  his 
economic  papers  of  local  interest  may  be  noted  : — 
Del  merito  e  delle  ricompense,  etc.,  Milano,  1818. — 
Filosofixx,  ddla  Statistica,  Milano,  1826. — Indole, 
estensione  e  vantaggi  delta  Statistica,  Milano,  1809. 
— Logica  Statistica,  Milano,  1808. — Tawle  Statis- 
tiche,  etc.,  Milano,  1808.  A.  B. 

GIRARDIN,  Emilb  db(1806-1886),  born  and 
died  at  Paris,  was  a  man  who  carried  every- 
thing to  extremes.  An  unscrupulous  speculator, 
an  original  and  impartial  thinker,  a  devoted 
fi'iend,  active  in  business,  eminent  as  a  man  of 
letters,  and  constantly  seeking  notoriety,  he 
loved  discussion  above  all  things,  though  it 
should  only  end  in  paradox.  He  was  proud, 
rash,  brave,  and  chivalrous.  The  natural  son  of 
Alexander  Comte  de  Girardin,  he  accepted  his 
lot  in  life  with  courage,  almost  glorying  in  it. 
He  was  appointed  inspector  -  general  of  the 
Beaux  Arts  in  1828.  Two  years  later  he 
founded  the  journal  Le  Voleur  afterwards  La 
Mode.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  warmly 
took  up  the  cause  of  cheap  periodical  literature. 
This  of  all  the  acts  of  his  life  was  the  one  which 
brought  him  the  best  deserved  reputation. 

He  proposed  to  Casimir  Pfrier  to  apply  that 
system  to  the  Monitew  universel,  then  the 
of&cial  journal,  and  to  reduce  its  price  to  one 
sou.  The  minister  refused,  with  a  smUe  of 
contempt — he  was  not  far-sighted  enough  to 
perceive  what  a  force  the  cheap  press'  might 
become.     Girardin,  repulsed  by  him,  founded 
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the  Jowrncd  des  connaissances  utiles  at  tie  price 
of  four  frs.  a  year.  This  ohtained  130,000 
subscribers.  He  nezt  became  the  champion  of 
savings  banks,  freely  spending  his  own  money, 
though  he  was  then  not  wealthy,  to  enooiffage 
them.  Next  he  established  the  Musie  des 
families,  a  periodical  which  was  a  formidable 
competitor  to  the  Magasin  pittoresque.  After 
founding  other  periodicals,  he  plunged  into  such 
speculations  as  the  mines  of  Saint  Berain. 
After  this  Girardiu  commenced  his  first  import- 
ant attempt  to  establish  a  cheap  daily  paper. 
On  the  1st  July  1836,  La  Presse  appeared, 
a  journal  costing  forty  frs.  a  year,  while  all  the 
othergreat  newspapers  were  charging  eighty  frs. 
Success  attended  this  bold  enterprise.  It 
brought  on,  however,  a  duel  with  Armand  Carrel, 
in  which  Girardin  had  the  misfortune  to  Vill  his 
opponent.  He  made  a  vow  never  to  fight  a  duel 
again,  this  last  had  been  his  fourth,  and,  what- 
soever the  provocation,  kept  his  oath.  Inl834he 
became  a  deputy,and  retained  his  seat  till  1848. 
He  professed  at  that  time  to  belong  to  no  political 
party,  and  to  be  attached  to  no  form  of  govern- 
ment, declaring  himself  on  different  occasions  in 
favour  of  absolute  Kberty.  The  revolution  of 
1848  came  on,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  he 
had  said  he  took  up  a  side,  warmly  professing 
confidence  in  the  new  order  of  things.  But  this 
state  of  feeling  did  not  last  long.  He  was 
annoyed  at  not  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
constituent  assembly,  and  was  embittered  by 
an  Olegal  imprisonment  which  he  suffered.  He 
sacrificed  his  political  sympathies  to  his  per- 
sonal animosity  against  General  Cavaignac.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  presidential  elections 
of  the  10th  December  1848  in  favour  of  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  knew  his  character 
so  little  that  he  omitted  to  appoint  him  one 
of  his  ministers — ministerial  position  being  at 
this  time  the  height  of  Girardin's  ambition. 
The  unsteadiness  of  his  principles  and  the  force 
of  pubKc  opinion  drove  him  into  isolation — the 
undisciplined  character  of  his  mind  retained  him 
in  that  condition.  At  last  a  district  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Bas-Ehin  sent  him  to  parlia- 
ment only  a  short  time  before  its  violent  disper- 
sion. The  second  of  December  drove  him  into 
exile,  whence  he  speedily  returned,  connected 
himself  again  with  La  Presse,  left  it,  returned 
to  it,  quitted  it  again,  then  bought  the  news- 
paper La  LAJbertL  His  fertile  pen  revived  the 
prosperity  of  that  journal.  Shortly  after  this 
Girardin  got  into  favour  at  court  and  was  named 
a  senator,  unhappUy  in  time  to  urge  his  country 
into  the  war  of  1870  so  fatal  for  France.  He 
then  founded  the  paper  La  FraTiee,  supported 
the  government  of  Thiers,  and  energetically 
attacked  Marshal  MacMahon.  The  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  were  scarcely  less  active  than 
those  which  had  preceded,  but  the  public  paid 
no  further  attention  to  him. 

Among  the  great  mass  of  his  works  a  good  many 


were  concerned  with  political  economy,  the  fol- 
lowing being  the  more  important :  De  Vinstruc- 
tion  publique  en  France,  1838. — Be  la  liberie  dii 
commerce  et  de  la  protection  de  V Industrie.  Letters 
exchanged  between  Ad.  Blanqui  and  ^mUe  de 
Girardin,  Paris,  1846-47,  8vo. — L'dbolition  de  la 
misire  par  I'devation  des  salaires,  1850,  8vo. — 
L'Impdt,  8vo,  1853.  In  this  last  work  he  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  a  single  tax,  which 
he  proposes  to  make  the  basis  of  an  insurance 
against  those  risks  which  disturb  owners  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  possessions. — Qv^stvyns  admini- 
stratives  et  Jinancieres,  1S58.  A.  c.  f. 

GIUSTINIANI,  D.  Beknakdo,  was  a  priest 
(17th  century).  He  is  known  in  connection 
with  a  dispute  as  to  lawful  and  unlawful  forms 
of  exchange.  The  application  of  the  then 
existing  theories  of  the  canonists  on  usury  led 
to  difficulties  in  the  new  contracts  entered  into 
by  dealers  in  the  different  kinds  of  exchange. 
According  to  the  canonists,  profit  on  exchange 
was  lawful,  provided  it  was  real  and  did  not 
conceal  usury.  The  camhio  colla  rincorsa,  as  it 
was  called,  which  Padre  Giustiniani  opposed, 
was  practised  in  order  to  conceal  usury.  He 
describes  it  thus:  "Titius,  an  inhabitant  of 
Genoa,  requires  1000  scudi,  and  asks  Cajo,  a 
money-lender,  to  supply  them  ;  saying  to  him, 
'Arrange  this  for  me  on  bUls  on  Piacenza.' 
This  is  done  as  follows  : — Cajo  writes  to  his 
agent  in  Piacenza  telling  him  to  pay  the  sum 
to  himself,  crediting  himself  and  debiting 
Titius,  and  after  computing  the  charge  to  remit 
the  debt  and  credit  to  Genoa — and  thus  it  is 
done."  In  this  maimer  money  was  borrowed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  as  much  as  30 
per  cent  per  annum  paid.  Giustiniani  shows 
clearly  that  aU  this  is  merely  a  semblance  of  an 
exchange  operation  entered  into  to  conceal  a 
loan  of  money  on  usury.  Some  money-lenders 
even  told  him  that  they  did  not  really  send 
letters  of  exchange,  but  only  made  notes  in 
their  books.  Starting  from  the  principle,  pre- 
valent in  those  days,  that  usurious  loans  of 
money  are  wrong,  Giustiniani's  reasoning  is 
sound.  Breve  trattato  delle  continualiomi  dei 
CamM,  Genoa,  1619. 

[Gobbi,  Veconmiia  politica  negli  Scrittori 
italiani  del  Secolo  XVI.-XVIL,  Milan,  HoepU, 
1889.]  TJ.R. 

GLANVILL,  Eantof  (died  1190,  at  the  siege 
of  Acre),  sherifi',  judge,  and  chief  justiciar,1180, 
under  Henry  II.  He  fought  for  the  king 
against  the  Scots  in  the  rebellion  of  1174  ;  in 
H85  he  took  the  cross,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  his  being  deprived  of  the  justiciarship  on 
the  accession  of  Richard  I.  He  took  a  large 
part  in  carrying  out  Henry's  legal  and  judicial 
reforms,  especially  in  organising  the  Curia  Pegis 
— the  later  king's  bench.  A  collection  of  the 
laws  of  England  was  drawn  up  by  him  (Hoveden, 
end  of  1180),  and  he  wrote  a  treatise,  Le  LegiJms 
et  Consuetudinibus  Megni  Anglice,  which  "deals 
principally   with   procedure   or   the   mode     of 
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enforcing  legal  rights,  but  incidentally  also 
with  the  rights  themselves  "  (Digby,  Beal  Pro- 
perty, 68).  Incidentally  therefore,  apart  from 
the  invaluable  information  concerning  the  legal 
practice  of  the  time,  much  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  tenure  of  land  through  all  classes,  and  upon 
the  status,  both  legal  and  economic,  of  the  serfs. 
If  his  account  is  too  much  coloured  by  legal 
theory  and  maxims  of  the  Roman  law,  giving 
no  hint  of  the  variety  of  rights  and  customs 
ascertained  by  historical  research,  Glanvill 
remains  valuable  as  the  earliest  writer  who  has 
left  any  definite  description  of  the  land  economy 
of  his  time. 

[Roger  of  Hoveden  (Stubbs),  ii.  Pref.  xxii.  audiii. 
Pref.  xxiii. — Kate  Norgate,  Angemn  Kings,  li. 
279  and  notes. — Extracts  in  Stubbs's  Select 
Charters,  and  Digby's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Real 
Property.']  js.  g.  p. 

GLEBE  LAND.  Church  land.  The  endow- 
ments of  the  church  have  consisted  mainly  of 
land  from  very  early  times :  to  each  parish 
church  belonged  a  number  of  pieces  of  land 
varying  in  size  and  position  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  manner  of  cultivation, 
and  these  have  been  added  to  by  more  recent 
gifts.  The  word  glebe,  which  meant  simply 
farm,  has  become  restricted  in  meaning,  and 
now  means  land  belonging  to  a  parish  church, 
which  the  parson  may  farm  himself  or  let  for 
a  short  term  of  years,  forming,  with  tithes, 
etc,  the  endowment  of  the  church. 

\3a,c6b'&  Law  Lexicon. — T.  M.  Dale,  Clergyman's 
Legal  Handbook,  London,  1858. — Canon  Isaac 
Taylor  in  Domesday  Studies,  London,  1888.] 

A.  E.  s. 

GLOCK  or  GLOCKE,  see  Elook,  Kaspae. 

GLUT  is  a  name  (cp.  glutton)  given  to  abun- 
dance by  those  who,  for  any  reason  good  or 
bad,  look  on  it  as  pernicious. 

An  unusual  abundance  of  a  particular  com- 
modity often  reduces  its  price  so  much  that  it 
is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  those  who  produce 
the  commodity  for  sale,  i.e.  in  order  to  exchange 
it  for  other  commodities.  These  persons  ac- 
cordingly say  that  there  is  a  glut,  or  that  the 
market  is  glutted,  whenever  there  is  so  much 
of  the  commodity  they  sell  that  it  cannot  be 
disposed  of  at  prices  fairly  remunerative  to 
them.  Purchasers  on  the  other  hand  merely 
say  that  the  commodity  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Eicardo  (Principles,  ch.  xxi.,  in  Works, 
p.  176)  following  J.  B.  ^3.y{TraiU,  L.i.  ch.  xv. 
and  James  Mill  {Oommerce  Defended,  p.  81 
denies  the  possibility  of  a  "universal  glut" — a 
glut,  that  is,  of  all  commodities  taken  together 
simultaneously.  Malthus,  following  Sismondi 
{Nounieaux  Principes,  L.  iv.  ch.  iv.)  holds  in 
his  Political  Economy  (p.  3  5  3  ff. )  that  a  "  general 
glut "  is  possible,  and  in  his  Dejmitions  (p.  247) 
he  says  "a  glut  is  said  to  be  general  when 
either  from  superabundance  of  supply  or  dimin- 
ution of  demand,  a  considerable  mass  of  com- 


modities falls  below  the  elementary  costs  of 
production. "  [For  a  discussion  of  this  question 
see  Di;BouoHi;s,  TniiORiE  des  ;  Ovbe-pkoduo- 

TION.]  E.  0. 

GODFREY,'  Michael  (d.  1695),  brother  of 
Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  was  a  financier  and 
closely  connected  with  Paterson  in  the  formation 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  which  he  became 
the  first  deputy -governor  in  1694.  Maoaulay 
states  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
upright,  and  opulent  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
London  of  his  day.  He  appears  also  to  have 
been  connected  with  Heathcote  and  Patekson 
in  their  opposition  to  the  monopoly  possessed 
by  the  East  India  Company.  Godfrey  was 
killed  in  the  trenches  before  Namur,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  to  the  king  in  reference  to 
money  matters.  His  death  caused  a  fall  of  two 
per  cent  in  the  price  of  bank  stock.  He  was 
author  of  A  short  account  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, London,  1694.  The  formation  of  the 
bank  called  forth  strong  opposition,  and  this 
tract  of  twelve  pages  was  written  in  its  defence, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  firom 
it,  especially  as  regards  the  lowering  of  the  rate 
of  interest  throughout  the  country,  and  answer- 
ing the  objections  made  by  its  opponents. 
These,  according  to  Godfrey,  were  chiefly  gold- 
smiths and  others  who  foresaw  that  their  ex- 
orbitant gains  were  likely  to  be  reduced. 

[Thorold  Rogers,  The  first  nine  years  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  Oxford,  1887. — Macaulay,  History  of 
England. — Saxe-Bannister,  Writings  of  William 
Paterson,  1859,  vol.  ii.]  k.  h.  h. 

GODIN,  Jean  Baptistb  Andk]6(1817-1888), 
was  born  at  Esqueh^ries,  Aisne,  France,  and 
died  at  Guise,  Aisne,  after  a  life  of  beneficent 
activity  as  a  captain  of  industry.  The  son  of 
an  artisan,  he  was  but  poorly  educated,  and  in 
his  twelfth  year  left  school  to  join  his  father 
in  the  ironworks.  At  seventeen  he  started  on 
a  tour  of  France  as  a  journeyman.  The  in- 
dustrial revolution  and  the  ideas  of  Fottriek 
and  Saint  Simon  combined  to  dissatisfy  him 
with  the  wages  system  as  he  saw  it,  and  he 
determined  that  if  ever  he  rose  to  be  an  employer 
of  labour  he  would  endeavour  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  workman's  life  and  make  it  more  pleasant 
and  less  laborious.  In  1837  he  returned  to  his 
native  village,  and  after  his  marriage  in  1840 
opened  a  small  factory  for  apparatus  for  heating, 
with  one  or  two  assistants.  Employing  the 
process  of  casting  for  portions  of  stoves,  etc., 
not  hitherto  made  in  that  way,  he  soon  succeeded 
in  increasing  his  business,  until  in  1846  he 
employed  some  thirty  hands,  and  found  the 
lack  of  communication  at  Esqu^heries  becoming 
a  serious  drawback.  He  therefore  removed  his 
factory  to  Guise,  on  the  river  Oise.  At  the  time 
of  Godin's  death  in  1888  the  annual  output 
of  his  works  exceeded  in  value  four  millions  of 
franca  (£160,000),  of  which  nearly  one  half  was 
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paid  out  for  wages  to  upwards  of  one  thousand 
workpeople. 

Godm  proved  a  model  employer.  His  con- 
stant solicitude  for  the  comfort  of  Ids  workmen 
with  whom  he  kept  in  the  closest  touch  as  their 
colleague  rather  than  their  master,  exhibited 
itself  ia  his  encouragement  of  benefit  and  insur- 
ance and  co-operative  societies,  his  establishment 
of  free  schools,  nurseries,  libraries,  theatres, 
clubs,  etc.  in  his  social  palace  or  Familistere 
founded  in  1859,  and  in  the  gradual  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  profit-sharing,  developing 
through  industrial  partnership  into  a  co-opera- 
tive company  on  a  broad  basis,  which  should 
continue  to  work  smoothly  even  after  its 
founders  had  personally  passed  away.  This 
well-built  and  well-organised  CiTfi  OtrvRiiiEE 
offers  many  collective  facilities  for  comfort  and 
enjoyment  rarely  within  the  reach  of  individual 
workmen  elsewhere ;  and  the  solidarity  of  its 
members  in  their  social  and  industrial  relations 
constitutes  a  guarantee  of  continued  stability. 

After  the  revolution  of  1848  Godin  subscribed 
£4000  (at  that  time  the  third  of  his  fortune) 
towards  the  ill-starred  expedition  of  Considerant 
to  form  a  Fourierist  conmnmity  in  Texas.  The 
failure  of  this  expedition  was  in  some  sense  a 
disillusion  to  Godin.  With  his  more  practical 
inteUigenoe  he  laid  the  plans  of  his  own 
Familistire,  and  successfully  carried  them  out. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  ccmseiller-gdit4ral  by 
the  repubHcan  party,  and  as  president  of  the 
municipal  commission  of  Guise,  during  the 
military  occupation  of  that  town  by  the  Ger- 
mans, he  inspired  it  to  refuse  to  pay  any 
contribution  to  the  victorious  army — a  refusal 
which  the  Germans  were  unable  to  overcome. 
In  1871  Godin  was  elected  deputy  for  his 
department,  and  remained  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  tiU  1876,  when  he  withdrew  from 
practical  politics  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
the  management  of  the  Familistere,  the  publica- 
tion of  its  journal,  Ze  Devoir,  and  the  elabora- 
tion of  his  industiial  and  political  ideas  in  the 
writings  mentioned  below.  In  1882  he  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In 
1886  he  married  his  second  wife,  who  had 
for  twenty-five  years  acted  as  his  secretary,  and 
has  since  edited  his  posthumous  work,  La 
S&publique  du  Travail  et  la  Hdforme  Parle- 
mentaire,  1889. 

The  other  principal  writings  of  Godin  are  :  Solu- 
tions Sociales,  1871. — La  Richesse  au  Service  du 
Peuple. — Les  Socialistes  et  les  Droits  du  Travail.  — 
La  Politique  du  Travail  et  la  Politique  des  Privi- 
Uges. — La  Souverainete  et  les  Droits  du  Peuple. 
— Mutuants  Saddle,  1880. — Le  Gouvemement :  ce 
qu'il  a  SU,  ce  qu'U  doit  Ure,  1883.  In  these  works 
he  exhibits  the  bold  and  original  qualities  which 
distinguished  ^itti  as  a  man  of  affairs,  but  shows 
the  limitations  of  an  untrained  mind.  He  proposed 
the  abolition  of  inheritance  by  intestacy,  except  by 
direct  descent,  and  graduated  death-duties  rising 
from  1  per  cent  on  £80  or  less  to  .50  per  cent  on 


£200,000,  the  state  devoting  the  proceeds  to  the 
payment  of  its  expenses,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  forms  of  taxation.  By  this  means  he  con- 
sidered all  members  of  the  community  would  be 
provided  with  equality  of  opportunity.  He  urged 
peace  between  nations,  and  between  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  a  nation,  the  latter  result  to  be 
attained  by  the  legal  association  of  masters  and 
men  into  groups  of  common  interest. 

[See  the  articles  Cite  OuvRiiBE  and  Famili- 
STfeRE,  and  the  works  there  referred  to.]     h.  h. 

GODWIN",  William  (1756-1836),  author  of 
Enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  London, 
1793,  4to,  the  2nd  edition  with  material  altera- 
tions, 1796,  8vo.  The  great  doctrine  of  the 
teeatise  was  declared  by  Godwin  himself, 
ThougktsonDr. Parr's  Spital  Sermon,180l,  to  be 
the  perfectibOity  of  man.  The  characters  of  men 
are  blanks,  which  their  external  circumstances, 
and,  above  all,  political  institutions,  fill  in. 
Justice  is  a  general  appellation  for  all  human 
duty.  Government  is  an  evU,  but  necessary; 
"it  finds  our  rights  invaded,  and  substitutes 
an  invasion  less  mischievous  for  one  that  is 
more  so."  It  is  perpetuated  "by  the  infantine 
and  uninstructed  confidence  of  the  many  " ;  but 
its  action  should  be  circumscribed  -nithin  narrow 
limits.  Society  can  only  declare  and  interpret, 
it  cannot  enact.  Private  property  in  the  labour 
of  others  is  unjust,  but  is  not  therefore  to  be 
violently  uprooted.  Still,  the  goal  must  be  com- 
plete equality  of  conditions.  In  ti-eating  of  the 
benefits  of  a  system  of  equaKty,  Godwin  is  con- 
fi'onted  with  the  objection  from  the  principle 
of  population.  His  answer  is  the  conjecture  of 
Prahklin  that  "mind  will  one  day  become 
omnipotent  over  matter."  The  speculations  of 
Godwin  —  in  the  essay  on  "Avarice  and 
Proftision"  in  TJie  Enquirer,  1797,  8vo — ^pro- 
voked the  Essay  on  Population  (see  Malthtts). 
In  the  Thou^Ms  on  Dr.  Parr's  Spital  Sermon, 
pp.  54-77  are  devoted  to  the  essay,  but,  at  that 
time,  the  main  proposition  of  the  argument 
appeared  to  Godwin  "no  less  conclusive  than 
new."  He  only  complained  of  the  limitation 
of  the  checks  to  misery  and  vice,  so  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  prudential  checks,  in  later 
editions  of  the  essay,  may  be  in  part  due  to 
Godwin.  As  time  went  on,  however,  and  the 
views  of  the  essay  became  more  generally 
adopted,  the  attitude  of  Godwin  grew  more 
hostile,  until  in  1820  he  published  his  work  Of 
Population,  which  had  taken  two  years  in 
writing,  and  which  pui-ports  to  be  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  essay. 

[Godwin's  argument  will  be  found  ably  criticised 
in  Mr.  Bonar's  J/attAi«,  London,  1885,  pp.  364-371 ; 
see  also  WiUiam  Godwin,  etc.,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul, 
2  vols.  1876  ;  and  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  vol.  xxii.  p.  64,  by  Leslie 
Stephen.]  H.  E.  E. 

In  his  Enquirer,  a  series  of  essays  (1797), 
there   is  an  essay  on    "Eiches  and  Poverty" 
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(pt.  ii.  essay  i.),  in  which  amongst  other  things 
Godwin  maintains  that  one  evil  result  of  poverty 
is  the  absence  of  leism'e  entailed  on  the  poor 
man.  He  looks  fonvard  to  a  time  when  the 
economy  of  resomrces,  better  division  of  labour, 
and  better  division  of  wealth,  will  make  it 
unnecessary  for  any  one  to  give  more  than  one- 
tenth  or  even  one-twentieth  part  of  the  labour 
now  bestowed  on  the  earning  of  a  livelihood 
(op.  MouE,  Owen). 

Another  essay,  on  "  Avarice  and  Profusion," 
deals  with  the  question  of  luxury  in  the 
manner  of  Tolstoi.  If  the  rich  would  relieve 
the  poor,  they  must  share  their  labour,  not  by 
inventing  new  luxuries  set  the  poor  new  tasks. 
Human  wants  need  to  be  diminished  rather 
than  increased.  Equality  is  always  Godwin's 
chief  aspiration.  A  third  essay,  on  "  Beggars," 
is  adverse  to  indiscriminate  charity  as  creating 
professional  beggars,  "the  most  abject  thing 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  "  ;  but  the  course  of 
the  author's  reflections  on  this  matter  does  not 
nm  smooth.  He  insists  that  our  feelings  of 
humanity  demand  some  indulgence. 

Anarchism  has  never,  on  the  whole,  been 
so  consistently,  so  patiently  and  so  peaceably 
worked  out  into  its  details  as  in  Godwin's  Pol- 
itical Justice  (1793).  The  use  of  violence  in 
any  form,  even  in  penal  laws,  is  absolutely  con- 
denmed.  The  spread  of  inteUeotual  enlighten- 
ment is  to  work  the  whole  change.  War  is 
treated  as  due  to  the  too  limited  intercourse 
between  individual  citizens  of  one  nation  and 
those  of  another,  governments  and  diplomatists 
having  too  much  power  (cp.  Cobden). 

Yet  Godwin's  allusions  to  the  economists  are 
not  complimentary.  He  refers  to  the  famous 
example  of  division  of  labour  in  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  (pin -making),  only  to  sneer  at  it ; 
"The  division  of  labour,  as  it  has  been  developed 
by  commercial  writers,  is  the  offspring  of 
avarice"  {Pol.  Justice,  vii.  viii.). 

At  a  later  period  of  his  Hfe,  when  Malthus 
seemed  to  have  convinced  even  Godwin's  friends, 
the  Essay  on  Population  naturally  became  the 
object  of  Godwin's  special  enmity.  With  the 
aid  of  his  friend  Booth,  he  attacked  its  principles 
and  its  figures  with  all  the  force  he  could 
muster.  The  geometrical  and  arithmetical 
ratios  are  rejected.  The  increase  in  the  American 
population  is  declared  to  be  exceptional.  He 
sums  up  his  reasoning  in  three  arguments : — 
(1)  Population  in  many  states  is  not  increasing 
at  all ;  (2)  every  new  improvement  enables  the 
two  ratios  to  start  at  par  ;  (3)  the  excess  must 
begin  with  the  infants,  and  infants  need  com- 
paratively little  food  and  give  us  fair  warning. 
Positively  he  contends  that  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  excess  the  cause  lies  in  political  institu- 
tions (Godwin,  Population,  1820,  pp.  485  seq.). 
He  was  too  sanguine  in  believing  he  had  routed 
his  opponent ;  many  admirers  of  the  Political 
Justice  and  Caleb  Williams,  wall  regret  that  the 


author  of  these  remarkable  books  should  have 
written  so  much  that  was  of  little  merit. 

J.  B. 

GOGEL,  Isaac  Jan  Albxandee  (1765.' 
1821),  bom  at  Vugt  (North  Brabant),  member 
of  a  business  house  at  Amsterdam,  played  a  great 
part  in  the  revolutionary  and  French  period  of 
1795-1815,  being  a  warm  adherent  of  the 
patriotic  (anti-Orangist)  party.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  department  of  finance,  first  from 
1798-1801,  then  under  the  Pensionary  Sohim- 
melpenninck  (1805),  under  King  Louis 
Napoleon  (1806-1808),  and  the  French  govern- 
ment (1810-1813),  when  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  French  Conseil  d'etat.  After  the 
restoration  he  undertook  a  manufactory  of  blue 
at  Overveen  near  Haarlem,  and  lived  there 
until  his  death  (1821).  He  was  an  economist 
especially  in  a  practical  sense.  The  present 
Dutch  system  of  taxes  is  to  a  large  extent  his 
work.  His  ideas  on  this  subject  may  be 
learned  best  by  studying  that  system  itself 
as  it  existed  in  the  years  1805-1810,  and  his 
work :  Memorien  en  Oorrespondentien  ietrek- 
kelijh  den  Staat  van  's  Mijks  geldmiddekn 
(Memorials  and  Correspondence  on  the  State  of 
the  Finances  of  the  Kingdom),  written  hy  the 
order  of  King  Wflliam  I.,  first  published  1844, 
by  the  author's  son.  His  principles  are  these : 
Taxes  should  be  proportional  to  the  wealth  of 
the  contributors,  and  to  the  measure  of  pro- 
tection they  stand  in  need  of.  Direct  taxes 
are  to  be  preferred  to  indirect,  the  latter  being 
only  allowable  for  fiscal  ends,  and  to  draw  con- 
tributions from  the  less  wealthy  classes.  Yet 
he  is  an  opponent  of  an  income-tax  because  he 
does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  information.  The  mode  of  levy- 
ing ought  to  be  simple,  the  laws  clear ;  he 
recommends  few  functionaries,  centralisation, 
and  special  judges. 

When  a  director  of  the  Amsterdam  loan- 
bank  (1801),  he  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
general  bank  of  issue  and  deposit,  intended 
to  be  a  private  concern  under  government 
control.  This  plan  was  strongly  opposed,  but 
a  few  years  later  (in  1814)  it  became  the  basis 
of  the  charter  granted  to  the  Netherland  Bank. 

Gogel  was  a  staunch  adherent  to  the  rule  of 
laissez-faire  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce. 
He  disapproved  of  duties  on  articles  of  export, 
e.g.  tobacco,  in  opposition  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.,  and  vigorously  opposed  a  measure 
proposed  by  Louis  Napoleon  containing  a  new 
regulation  of  gUds  (1808).  a.  f.  v.  i. 

GOLD 

Gold  as  consumed  in  Industry,  p.  218 ;  Gold  as  Standard, 
p.  220  ;  Gold  Bullion,  as  a  Commodity  at  the  Mints, 
p.  224  :  Gold,  Distribution  and  Production  of,  p.  225 ; 
Gold  Certificates,  p.  226 :  Gold  Notes,  p.  226 ;  Gold 
Points  in  Foreign  Exchanges,  p.  226. 

Gold,  as  consumed  in  Industkt.  Gold 
was   probably  employed   for  ornament  before 
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it  came  iato  use  as  money,  althougli  in  the 
earliest  records  tlie  monetary  use  is  mentioned 
as  much  as  the  other.  Its  application  to  orna- 
mental purposes  was  probably  very  ancient. 
There  are  instances  of  its  having  been  applied 
to  industrial  purposes  among  savages  who  were 
unacquainted  with  iron  and  other  metals.  Its 
employment  in  the  arts,  so  far  as  our  records 
go,  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  east, 
probably  in  India.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  for 
watch-eases,  chains,  rings,  and  other  articles  of 
jewellery  ;  for  plate  and  similar  ornaments  ;  for 
gilding,  as  gold-leaf  and  wire  ;  in  dentistry, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  used  for  purposes  other  than  coinage  ; 
and  in  all  serious  calculations  of  this  quantity 
no  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  the  requirements 
of  Asia.  A  very  great  deal  of  gold  is  undoubtedly 
consumed  in  the  arts  in  India,  more,  probably, 
indeed,  than  in  any  other  single  countiy.  Mr. 
S.  Pixley  estimated  very  tentatively,  in  giving 
evidence  before  the  Gold  and  SUver  Commission 
in  1886,  that  £5,000,000  of  gold  were  annually 
exported  to  India  for  this  pxirpose  alone  ;  but  as 
the  total  annual  imports  of  gold  into  India  are 
now  less  than  that  sum,  there  is  doubtless  some 
over-estimate  here. 

As  regards  former  centuries,  Jacob  has 
endeavoured  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  proportion  of  the  precious  metals  applied 
to  industrial  uses  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  how  far  he  was  correct,  even  for  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  He  considered  that  the 
proportion  of  the  precious  metals  (gold  and 
silver)  applied  to  purposes  other  than  coin  was 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  quantity  produced  in 
the  16th  century,  and  one-fifth  in  the  17th  ; 
while  he  concludes  that  in  the  110  years,  1700- 
1810,  "the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which 
was  converted  into  other  objects  than  coin 
amounted  to  two-thirds  of  that  which  was  left 
in  Europe,  after  the  part  which  was  conveyed 
to  Asia  is  subtracted  from  the  total  produce 
of  the  mines."  But  Jacob's  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  gold  annually  consumed  in  industry 
ibout  1830  is  undoubtedly  much  too  high, 
although  he  was  at  considerable  pains  to  make 
careful  inquiries.  A  better  estimate  is  that  of 
A.  von  Humboldt,  who  supposes  the  Eiu'opean 
consumption  in  1824  to  have  been  about  9200 
kilogrammes. 

The  only  oflBcial  inquiries  on  this  subject  are 
bhose  instituted  in  recent  years  by  the  director 
Df  the  United  States  mint.  In  that  country  a 
return  is  now  annually  furnished  by  the  state 
ind  by  private  firms  of  the  amount  of  gold  used 
for  industrial  purposes.  A  certain  quantity, 
»timated  duriog  the  last  four  or  five  years  at 
53,500,000  (£700,000),  is  then  added  as  the 
imount  of  coin  melted  down  by  jewellers  and 
jthers  for  repairs  and  similar  requirements. 
The  whole  amount  appears  by  these  returns 


to  have  increased  considerably  of  late  years, 
from  about  $11,000,000  (£2,200,000)  in  1880 
to  over  $19,000,000  (£3,800,000)  in  1892. 
But  these  estimates  are  considered  by  English 
statisticians  to  be  too  high. 

For  the  civilised  world — i.e.  Europe  and  the 
United  States — the  best  estimates  are  un- 
doubtedly those  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  Soetbeer. 
These  are  based  on  careful  computations,  and  are 
deduced  mainly  from  official  returns  of  the  quanti- 
ties stamped  by  go  vemment  in  each  country,  these 
quantities  being  subjected  to  various  corrections, 
and  estimates  being  made  of  the  amount  which 
escapes  stamping,  or  which  is  old  material 
melted  down,  etc.  His  estimates  are,  for  the 
period  1831-40,  about  18,000  IdlogTammes 
annually,  and,  in  1871-80,  about  84,000  kilo- 
grammes annually,  while  he  puts  the  whole 
quantity  of  gold  used  in  industry  during  the 
period  1831-1880  at  2,070,000  kilogrammes. 
These  are  the  net  quantities — i.e.  a  deduction 
has  been  made  on  account  of  old  material  re- 
melted,  but  gold  melted  from  coin  is  included. 
For  1883  he  considers  the  gross  consumption 
to  have  been  110,000  kUogrammes,  less  20,000 
kilogrammes  for  old  material,  or  90,000  kilo- 
grammes net.  Since  then  the  requirements  have 
still  further  increased,  and  the  net  consumption, 
following  Soetbeer's  calculations,  must  be  put,  in 
1890,  at  between  100,000  and  120,000  kilo- 
grammes. It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
of  this  represents  coin  melted  down.  In  making 
the  above  calculations  Soetbeer  accepts  the  esti- 
mate of  the  director  of  the  United  States  mint 
for  that  country.  English  economists  generally 
hold  Soetbeer's  figures  to  be  slightly  too  high, 
this  being  possibly  due  to  his  incorporation  of 
the  American  values. 

As  regards  the  quantities  consumed  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  Soetbeer  gives  the  following 
(annual  average,  about  the  year  1885)  : — 


United  States    . 

Great  Britain     . 

France 

Germany    . 

Switzerland 

Holland  and  Bel- 
gium 

Austria-Hungary 

Italy  . 

Russia 

Other  countries 
(Europe) 

Total    . 

Gross 
Use. 

£ 
miU. 

Subtract 

for  old 

Material. 

Net 
Use. 

£ 
mUL 

kg- 
21,700 
20,000 
21,000 
16,000 
16,000 

3,200 
2,800 
6,000 
3,000 

2,300 

iS-71 

e-so 

2-62 
1-87 
1-87 

■40 
■35 
■75 
■38 

•19 

per  cent. 
10 
15 
20 

no 

SO 

iO 
15 
S5 
10 

kg- 
19,600 
17,000 
16,800 
12,000 
10,600 

2,500 
2,400 
4,500 
2,400 

2,000 

2-4i 

$-m 

^■10 
1-50 

rsi 

■SI 

■so 

■56 
■SO 

■B5 

110,000 

»75 

89,600 

ivm 

No  opinion  can  be  given  of  the  stock  of  gold 
actually  in  existence  in  a  form  other  than 
bullion  or  coin. 

A  point  stm  to  be  considered  is,  what  pro- 
portion do  these  quantities  bear  to  the  whole 
amount  of  gold  annually  produced  1    According 
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to  Soetbeer'a  estimates  of  production  and  con- 
sumption, the  amount  used  in  industry  and  the 
arts,  old  material  being  deducted,  for  each 
decade  from  1831  to  1880  was 


Total  Pro- 

£ 

Industrial 

£ 

Per 

duction. 

miU. 

Use. 

mill. 

cent. 

kg. 

kg. 

1831-40 

203,000 

2S-i 

180,000 

«-5 

=  89 

1841-60 

548,000 

68-6 

200,000 

BS-0 

=  38 

1861-60 

2,018,000 

2««-« 

280,000 

ss-o 

=14 

1861-70 

1,886,000 

^SB-6 

670,006 

7  IS 

=  30 

1871-80 

1,703,000 

glg-9 

840,000 

106-0 

=49 

The  proportion  for  1883  was  60  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  produced,  and  in  1889  67-68  per  cent. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  gold  annually  produced  is  at  the  present 
time  devoted  to  purposes  other  than  coinage  in 
Europe  and  the  tlnited  States. 

[W.  Jacob,  Sistory  of  the  Precious  Metals,  2 
vols.,  London,  1831. — A.  Soetbeer,(l)  Verwendung 
des  Goldes  und  Silbers,  in  Gonrad's  Jahrbucher  fur 
JfatioTwZ-dkonoTnie  UTid  Statisiik,  Neue  Folge, 
band  ili.,  Jena,  1881  ;  (2)  JUdelTnetallgewinnung 
mid  Verwendung,  1881-90,  ib.  dritte  Polge,  band 
i.,  1891 ;  (3)  Materialien  zur  Erlauterung  und 
Beu/rteilung  der  loirtschaftlichen  MdelTrieiallver- 
haltnisse,  2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1886  (translated  for 
the  use  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission) — 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  Washington. — Reports  and  Evidence 
of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  London,  1887- 
1888;  Pari.  Papers,  Nos.  C,  5099,  5248,  5512.— 
Dr.  S.  M'C.  Lindsay,  Preisbewegung  der  Edel- 
metalle  seit,  1850,  Jena,  1893.]  e.  h.  h. 

Gold  as  standaed.  In  history  gold  ap- 
pears iirst  as  a  valuable  commodity.  Thus 
in  the  new  world  the  Peruvians,  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  invasion,  valued,  used,  and 
treasured  the  metal,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
employed  it  as  a  medium  of  ezchange.  Rare 
and  highly  esteemed,  portable,  durable,  readily 
divisible,  homogeneous,  and  easily  worked,  it 
soon  came  into  use  independently  among  many 
nations,  and  at  early  stages  of  civilisation,  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  to  facilitate  the  process 
of  barter.  Thus  the  Mexicans  used  quills  of 
gold  dust  for  this  purpose  at  the  time  of  Cortes. 
And  in  the  old  world,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
of  the  9  th  century,  rings  of  gold,  the  chief 
treasure  of  the  kings,  seem  to  have  served  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  by  weight  as  a  rough 
measure  of  value  (Beowulf).  These  two  func- 
tions of  the  metal  are  not  in  fact  easily  separated. 
The  next  great  stage  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
metal  as  an  exact  measure  of  value  was  the 
introduction  of  coinage — an  invention  which 
appears  to  have  had  a  single  origin  to  the  east 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  adopted  by 
different  peoples  at  different  chronological 
epochs,  though  at  nearly  the  same  stage  of 
economic  development.  Among  the  Greeks  its 
progress  may  be  traced  almost  from  its  begin- 
nings by  extant  coins. 


Uncoined  gold  may  be  >•  measure  of  valne 
but  it  can  hardly  be  a  standard.  A  measure 
of  value  may  be  said  to  become  a  standard 
when  recognised  and  defined  by  law,  when 
legal  payments  are  estimated  in  legal  units 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  Thus  oxen  may 
be  said  to  be  recognised  in  some  Germanic  codes 
as  a  standard  of  value,  side  by  side  with  gold 
and  silver  coins.  When  a  piece  of  gold  received 
the  stamp  of  a  king  or  a  city  it  was  thereby 
effectively  declared  to  be  such  a  unit. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  barren  dis- 
cussion whether  value  can  really  be  measured. 
Accurately  or  inaccurately,  it  is  measured  in 
millions  of  daily  transactions,  and  the  attempt 
to  devise  an  accurate  standard  measure  begins 
almost  with  the  beginning  of  history.  The 
definition  of  value  "as  power  in  exchange," 
though  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  lucidity 
and  theoretical  completeness,  may  be  accepted 
for  the  purposes  of  discussion.  The  object 
whose  power  in  exchange  is  most  nearly  con- 
stant with  all  persons  and  at  all  times  will 
make  the  best  standard  measure  of  value. 

Since  very  early  times  gold  coins  have  been 
used  as  a  standard  of  value,  but  gold  itself  can 
hardly  be  said  to  serve  as  a  standard  of  value 
until  mint  regulations  have  been  devised  to 
secure  that  the  value  of  gold  coins  shall  exactly 
conform  to  the  value  of  the  gold  contained  in 
them.  The  necessary  regulations  are  these: 
(1)  Gold  coins  of  a  certain  stamp  may  only 
deviate  within  narrow  and  fixed  Innits  from  a 
well-known  standard  of  weight  and  fineness 
(see  Eemedt).  To  secure  this  end,  means 
must  be  taken  to  withdraw  periodically  from 
circulation  coins  that  have  become  light  through 
wear  and  tear.  (2)  All  who  bring  gold  bullion 
to  the  mint  must  have  the  right  to  receive  in 
return  an  equivalent  in  the  form  of  coins.  If 
the  coinage  of  gold  is  not  free,  the  action  of 
the  government  may  tend  to  a  restriction  of 
the  coinage,  and  pro  tanto  raise  its  value  above 
bullion  level.  The  custom  of  coining  for 
government  profit,  usual  in  ancient  and  medi- 
aeval times,  and  not  altogether  unknown  in  our 
own,  tends  to  this  result.  Again,  if  coinage 
is  not  gratuitous,  there  is  a  margin  of 
possible  variation  between  the  value  of  gold  as 
bullion,  and  the  same  plus  the  charge  for 
seigniorage  (see  Seigniokase).  (3)  Exporta- 
tion and  melting  of  coins  must  be  permitted 
without  restriction.  Otherwise  the  supply  of 
coins  may  from  time  to  time  exceed  the  needs 
of  the  community,  and  the  value  of  the  coins 
wiU  fall  below  bullion  level. 

If  the  government  of  any  country  enacts  that 
gold  coins  issued  under  the  above  conditions 
shall  be  unlimited  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  contracted  in  the  terms  of  the  customary 
measure  of  value,  gold  is  in  that  country  a 
standard  of  value.  Given  these  conditions,  gold 
will  be  the  sole  standard  of  value,  if  the  issue 
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of  other  legal  tenders  is  so  regulated  and  limited 
that  their  value  shall  always  conform  to  the 
value  of  the  gold  coins,  of  which  they  represent 
a  definite  multiple  or  fraction. 

If  both  gold  and  silver  are  freely  coined,  and 
are  unlimited  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts,  at  a  fixed  rate,  a  certain  number  of  silver 
units  being  treated  as  equivalent  to  one  gold 
unit,  we  have  a  joint  or  bimetallic  standard  of 
value.  Gold  is  stiU  a  standard,  so  long  as  it 
circulates  in  the  country  at  all  on  these  terms, 
but  it  is  a  standard  joiatly  with  the  other 
metal :  the  two  standards  are  inseparable  so 
long  as  the  system  works.  This  system,  with 
all  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  joint  standard,  was  in  force  in  France  from 
1803-1874.  A  similar  system  is  of  high 
antiquity.  It  would  appear  that  coins  of  gold 
and  silver  circulated  at  a  fixed  rate  in  Greek 
cities  :  the  rate  being  12j  to  1.  Philip  of 
Macedon  seems  to  have  made  both  his  gold  and 
his  silver  coins  full  legal  tender,  at  this  fixed 
rate,  and  his  gold  coins  had  a  wide  circulation 
even  outside  the  Macedonian  empire,  tinder 
the  Roman  republic  and  early  empire  gold  and 
silver  coins  circulated  at  a  fixed  rate,  the  unit 
of  value  being  the  silver  Denakius,  or  the 
Sestbktius  (money  of  account).  Under  Con- 
stantino the  gold  SOLIDUS  became  the  chief 
unit  of  value  ;  the  denarius  a  subordinate  unit. 
But  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  mint 
regulations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  states  to 
say  with  any  certainty  whether  gold  or  silver 
was  the  standard  ;  or,  if  there  was  a  true  joiut 
standard.  It  seems  more  probable  that  neither 
metal  was  the  standard,  but  that  the  coins  were 
a  joint  standard  at  a  fixed  rate,  circulating  at  a 
price  considerably  above  their  bullion  value. 

Professor  Soetbeer's  researches  appear  to  make 
it  probable  that  the  ratio  of  12^  to  1,  as  be- 
tween sUver  and  gold  coins,  was  preserved 
throughout  the  Graeco-Roman  period  by  the 
custom  of  mint  artificers  and  mint  authorities  ; 
but  we  know  nothing  about  the  market  for 
buUion.  (See  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Borne,  on 
these  points.) 

Throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  till 
recent  tunes,  silver  coins  were  the  standard 
generally  in  Europe.  The  position  of  gold  was 
undefined  and  anomalous. 

Under  another  system,  sometimes  known  as 
unrated  Bimetallism,  both  gold  and  silver  are 
freely  coined  and  circulate  at  no  fixed  rate.  It 
uat^ally  results  that  one  metal  is  by  consent 
though  not  by  law  adopted  as  the  standard  of 
yalue,  the  relative  value  of  the  other  metal 
being  settled  by  private  agreement  for  each 
;ase.  This  is  not  a  true  bimetallic  system, 
bhe  conditions  of  legal  tender  being  confused  ; 
md  may  arise  from  circumstances  such  as 
3xisted  in  England  between  1660  and  1717, 
when  guineas  of  the  nomiual  value  of  20s.  were 
freely  coined,  and  also  silver  coins  20  shiUiDgs 


to  the  pound,  the  pound  (money  of  account)  beiug 
the  unit  of  value.  This  system  aimed  at  rated 
bimetallism — a  guinea  =  a  pound .  But  the  silver 
coins  were  so  overrated,  mainly  owing  to  their 
worn  and  clipped  condition,  that  no  one  would 
give  guineas  at  the  legal  rate, — guineas  were 
accepted  at  a  rate  varying  from  22s.  to  30s. 
The  standard  of  value,  as  is  theoretically 
possible  in  a  bimetallic  community,  was  in  effect 
a  single  metal — silver :  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  the  silver  coins, — which 
were  also  unlimited  legal  tender. 

When  the  treasury  in  1698  fixed  21s.  6d.  as 
the  highest  rate  at  which  guineas  would  be 
accepted  by  government  in  payment  of  taxes,  a 
step  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  true  bimetal- 
lism, which  was  rendered  possible  by  the  re- 
coinage  of  the  silver  currency  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  "William  III.  The  last  step 
was  taken  iu  1717  (Newton's  Reform),  when 
guineas  were  made  full  and  unlimited  legal 
tender  at  21s.  This  rate  (about  15|-  to  1)  was 
above  the  market  rate,  and  occasioned  a  great 
influx  of  gold  to  the  mint ;  the  silver  coinage 
having  returned  to  its  silver  value.  Neverthe- 
less the  bimetallic  standard  was  maiutained 
without  serious  diflculty  until  1775,  when  a 
limit  was  placed  for  legal  tender  of  silver  coins 
by  tale.  In  1797  the  Bank  suspended  gold 
payments,  and  the  country  was  for  some  twenty 
years  confined  to  the  use  of  inconvertible  paper. 
In  1816,  with  a  view  to  the  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments, gold  was  established  as  the  sole  un- 
limited legal  tender  and  standard.  The  free 
coinage  of  silver,  which  had  been  suspended 
since  1798,  was  no  longer  permitted,  and  the 
legal  tender  of  silver  was  limited  to  40s. 

The  study  of  monetary  science  has  led  in  the 
last  two  centuries  to  the  adoption  of  mint  regu- 
lations and  improvements  iu  coiuage  without 
which  a  true  metallic  standard  cannot  exist. 
The  influence  of  Lord  Livekpool  (father  and  son, 
y.t!.)  led  to  the  adoption  by  this  country  iu  1816 
of  gold  as  the  sole  standard.  Since  1872  the 
chief  countries  of  the  civilised  world  have 
followed  the  example  of  England.  It  is  im- 
portant therefore  to  be  able  to  observe  and 
estimate  any  variations  in  the  value  of  gold  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the 
laws  and  circumstances  which  affect  its  value 
should  be  clearly  understood. 

The  value  of  gold  depends  on  interaction  of 
demand  and  supply.  Demand  for  gold  is  (a) 
demand  for  currency  ;  (i)  demand  for  the  arts 
(see  Gold  as  consttmbd  in  Industry)  ;  (c) 
demand  for  hoarding,  which  tends  theoretically 
to  vary  inversely  with  the  value  of  gold — a 
smaller  hoard  of  dearer  metal  being  equivalent  to 
a  larger  hoard  of  the  cheaper  (see  Hoarding). 
Alterations  in  the  legal  standard  of  any  country 
win  affect  this  demand  in  so  far  as  they  increase 
the  amount  of  gold  required  for  daily  use  in  that 
country,  which  need  not  necessarily  be  the  case. 
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If  the  value  of  gold  falls  or  rises,  more  or  less 
gold  will  be  required  to  do  the  sarae  work  as 
currency,  (d)  Demand  for  banking  reserves. 
This  demand  is  to  a  certain  extent  alternative 
to  the  demand  for  currency  (see  Reserves, 
Banking). 

The  existence  of  an  effective  bimetallic  area 
of  considerable  extent  tends  to  keep  the  value 
of  gold  in  all  civilised  countries  at  a  bimetallic 
level.  During  the  period  1803-1873,  if  gold 
appreciated  in  relation  to  silver,  the  demand  for 
sUver  in  France  increased,  and  gold  was  exported. 
Similarly  during  the  period  of  enormous  gold 
production  in  California  and  Australia,  1850- 
1865,  France  was  taking  gold  and  exporting 
silver,  and  thus  no  serious  deviation  in  the  pro- 
portion between  the  values  of  the  two  metals 
from  the  standard  of  15j  to  1  was  felt. 
1853-1860  France  coined  £155,000,000  ster- 
ling in  gold,  and  meanwhile  exported  great 
quantities  of  silver,  especially  to  the  east. 

Of  changes  in  the  demand  for  gold  the  most 
important  are  those  that  may  arise  from  altera- 
tions in  the  standard  of  any  country.  When 
Germany  in  1872  adopted  a  gold  standard,  she 
at  once  proceeded  to  sell  silver  coins  and  buy 
gold  for  coinage.  Between  1872  and  1878 
inclusive,  about  £80,000,000  sterling  of  gold 
were  coined  in  Germany.  Austria  -  Hungary 
prepared  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard 
by  the  accumulation  of  a  reserve  of  some 
£30,000,000  sterling,  and  Italy  secured  about 
£20,000,000  for  the  same  purpose.  Between 
1873  and  1881  the  United  States  coined  nearly 
£100,000,000  ;  which  may  be  taken  approxi- 
mately as  the  additional  demand  due  to  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  that  country  in 
1878. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  country,  by 
altering  its  mint  regulations,  has  power  to 
alter  the  metallic  standard  of  value  pro  tanto 
in  every  other  country  using  a  metallic 
standard ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  the 
contention  of  those  who  desire  to  make  cur- 
rency arrangements  a  matter  of  international 
agreement  may  be  accepted. 

The  demand  for  gold  and  silver  as  currency 
has  until  recent  times  been  alternative.  If 
more  silver  was  used  as  currency,  less  gold, 
and  vice  versa.  Recent  changes  have  inter- 
fered with  this  substitution.  The  international 
measure  of  value,  gold,  has  been  more  and  more 
isolated  ;  silver  has  been  becoming  a  commodity 
like  other  commodities  ;  any  increase  of  supply 
of  gold  or  any  diminution  of  supply  acts  with 
full  force  upon  the  standard  of  value  ;  there  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  the  proportion  of  any 
new  demand  or  supply  to  the  total  stock  of 
gold  and  silver,  but  of  its  proportion  to  the 
total  stock  of  gold  alone. 

This  general  change  in  the  currency  of  the 
civilised  world  has  been  rendered  possible 
partly  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the  pro- 


duction of  gold  during  the  last  forty  years 
partly  by  the  extension  of  the  banking  system 
and  the  greater  use  of  banking  faciUties 
which  enable  a  given  amount  of  metaUio 
currency  to  effect  the  exchange  of  a  much 
greater  amount  of  commodities.  Gold,  the 
international  standard  of  value,  stiU  circulates 
in  considerable  quantities  ;  but  it  chiefly  serves 
as  a  reserve  to  support  the  fiduciary  currency 
and  the  book-entry  transactions  which  to  a 
large  extent  replace  it  in  ordinary  use.  But 
this  system  has  its  disadvantages.  Any 
sudden  demand  on  the  available  supply  of 
gold  may  remove  in  one  country  or  in  many 
the  support  on  which  the  fiduciary  currency 
rests.  Promises  to  pay  may  cease  to  be 
current ;  gold  may  be  eagerly  appropriated 
and  jealously  held ;  hence  follow  temporary 
fluctuations  in  the  standard  of  value  through 
increased  demand,  which  disturb  for  a  time  all 
commercial  relations. 

On  the  side  of  supply  the  value  of  gold 
depends,  primarily,  on  the  stock  in  existence. 
The  stock  in  existence  can  hardly  be  estimated 
at  less  than  £1,000,000,000  sterling;  it 
may  well  be  more.  Annual  additions  have 
little  power  to  affect  the  value  of  so  large  a 
stock.  But  a  great  increase  in  production,  ex- 
tended over  a  long  period,  as  has  been  the  case 
since  1850,  may  considerably  affect  the  value. 

Some  writers  on  economies  have  assumed 
that  the  value  of  gold  depends  solely  on  cost 
of  production.  Others  have  boldly  stated 
that  gold  is  always  produced  at  a  loss.  It  is 
probably  true  that  some  gold  is  always  pro- 
duced at  a  loss.  The  question  with  regard 
to  gold  is  not  one  of  the  margin  of  profitable 
production,  but  of  unprofitable  production. 
When  alluvial  gold  deposits  are  being  worked 
this  margin  is  very  low.  Many  claims  are 
worked  at  a  loss  under  the  incentive  of  gains 
secured  in  others.  When  gold  is  found  in 
the  quartz,  at  present  the  chief  source  of 
gold  production,  much  capital  is  wasted  in 
sinking  shafts  and  erecting  machinery  for 
unprofitable  mines.  But  no  mine  wiU  long 
continue  to  be  worked  that  does  not  produce 
enough  to  pay  current  expenses.  Circum- 
stances vary,  and  fluctuations  are  great.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  gold  may  continue  to  be 
worked  below  the  marginal  cost  of  production. 

Such  are  the  conditions  that  affect  the  value 
of  gold — the  most  general  and  international 
standard  of  value.  Under  these  complicated 
influences  it  would  be  surprising  if  the  value  of 
gold  remained  stable  over  long  periods  of  time 
For  short  periods  this  value  has  great  stability 
owing  to  the  high  proportion  that  the  total 
stock  of  gold  bears  to  any  possible  sudden 
changes  in  the  amount  demanded  or  supplied. 
An  exception  may  perhaps  be  made  in  cases 
where  inflated  credit  is  suddenly  shaken.  The 
fall  in  prices  that  then  occurs,  accompanied  by 
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an  exceptional  demand  for  gold,  is  in  one  aspect 
the  result  of  a  sudden  and  temporary  variation 
in  tlie  standard. 

But  over  long  periods  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  gold.  These  changes 
have  heen  on  the  whole  in  the  direction  of 
depreciation,  but  there  have  been  long  periods 
of  progressive  appreciation.  Such  changes  are 
very  difficult  to  measure.  No  certain  and 
unalterable  test  of  value  can  be  applied.  The 
price  of  wheat,  and  the  money  wages  of  unskilled 
labour,  are  useful  tests,  but  leave  much  to  be 
desired  on  the  score  of  accuracy.  But  such 
questions,  however  interesting,  have  only 
academic  importance  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  remote  periods.  The  attempt  to  estimate 
the  fluctuations  of  gold  within  a  lifetime  or  a 
generation  is  one  that  must  be  made,  and  has 
often  been  made.  It  involves  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences  for  trade  and  social  relations. 

An  appreciating  standard  of  value  benefits 
the  creditor  at  the  expense  of  the  debtor. 
A  depreciating  standard  benefits  the  debtor 
at  the  expense  of  the  creditor.  It  is  often 
argued  that  if  instability  is  unavoidable,  it 
is  better  that  the  debtor  should  gain  than  that 
the  creditor  should.  The  masters  of  industry 
and  commerce  are  debtors  on  a  large  scale.  If 
the  money  values  of  their  commodities  are 
constantly  rising  by  small  increments,  trade  and 
industry  are  affected  by  a  constant  stimulus, 
such  as  is  believed  to  have  affected  them 
between  1850  and  1866,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded,  about  1875,  by  a  continuous  and  pro- 
gressive depression  in  all  countries  that  use  the 
gold  standard.  The  burden  of  government 
debt  is  also  increased  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
gold.  The  social  effects  are  more  obscure 
though  not  less  certain  than  those  which 
appear  in  industry,  trade,  and  taxation.  To 
estimate  such  changes  in  the  standard  the 
following  tests  may  be  applied.  The  prices  of 
commodities  may  be  studied.  If  a  general  rise 
of  prices,  lasting  over  a  considerable  period, 
can  be  substantiated,  a  fall  in  the  standard 
may  be  suspected.  If  a  similar  fall  in  prices 
appears,  then  a  rise  in  the  standard  may  be 
suggested  as  a  possible  explanation.  But  we 
must  see  if  there  be  not  some  general  cause  or 
causes  afieoting  commodities  that  will  account 
for  such  fluctuations. 

The  wages  earned  by  labour  at  different  times 
may  also  be  compared,  especially  those  of  un- 
skilled labour.  But  here  the  changes  affecting 
efficiency,  supply,  and  demand  are  more  obscure, 
and  theii'  results  very  difficult  to  estimate. 

Finally,  we  may  observe  the  causes  affecting 
the  supply  of,  and  demand  for,  the  metal  or 
metals  established  as  the  standard  of  value. 
If  two  or  all  of  these  tests  give  a  similar  result, 
we  may  consider  the  change  of  the  standard  as 
sufficiently  proved  ;  but  it  cannot  be  measured 
accurately. 


To  take  the  recent  period  1850-1893: 
Throughout  this  period  the  supply  of  gold 
has  been  largely  in  excess  of  all  known  previous 
epochs.  But  that  increase  was  largest  in  the 
decade  1851-1860.  Again  in  the  period  1851- 
1866  no  great  new  demand  for  gold  coinage 
arose,  except  in  France ;  which  liberated  a 
corresponding  amount  of  silver  for  use  as  cur- 
rency elsewhere.  The  increased  demand  for 
currency  must  in  great  measure  have  been  met 
by  the  constant  extension  of  banking  facilities. 

A  study  of  the  general  prices  of  commodities 
by  means  of  index-numbers  establishes  for  the 
period  1860-1870  a  considerable  rise.  Compar- 
ing the  depressed  year  1850  -n-ith  the  depressed 
year  1869  by  means  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  figures, 
we  get  a  rise  of  prices  of  about  27  per  cent,  and 
other  methods  (those  of  Dr.  Giffen,  Prof.  Soet- 
beer,  Mr.  IngUs  Palgrave,  the  Economist),  give 
very  similar  results,  though  the  exact  propor- 
tion is  differently  estimated.  And  this  in  a 
period  when  improvements  in  methods  of  pro- 
duction, and  transport,  and  exploitation  of  new 
countries  might  have  been  expected  to  cause  a 
general  fall  in  prices. 

A  general  rise  in  money  wages  between  1850 
and  1869  can  hardly  be  denied.  Thus  the  fact 
of  a  fall  in  the  standard  of  value  between  1850 
and  1870  seems  proved  ;  and  20  per  cent  is  the 
most  moderate  estimate  that  can  be  accepted. 

On  the  other  hand,  between  1870  and  1893, 
although  the  production  of  gold  was  still  very 
great,  it  was  less  than  in  the  previous  twenty 
years.  Great  new  demands  on  the  stock  of 
gold  for  currency  were  made  by  Germany,  the 
United  States,  Italy,  and  Austria  -  Hungary. 
The  consumption  of  gold  for  the  arts  increased, 
and  has  been  very  roughly  estimated  by 
Professor  Soetbeer  at  11^  millions  sterling, 
nearly  one  half  of  the  total  annual  production. 
The  hoards  of  gold  for  war  treasure  by  the 
great  continental  nations  grew.  The  demand 
for  gold  in  India  (a  new  demand,  specially 
important  in  the  decade  1860-1870)  continued, 
and  absorbed,  in  the  years  1870-1893,  nearly 
£70,000,000.  The  bulk  of  ti'ade  over  the 
whole  world  increased  steadily,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  it  was  conducted  on  a  gold  basis. 

The  general  prices  of  commodities  which  had 
previously  risen  showed  during  this  period  a 
considerable  net  fall ;  bringing  them  lower  than 
they  had  been  in  1850.  The  general  level  of 
wages  was  probably  lower  in  1893  than  in 
1870  ;  though  the  fact  of  the  fall,  and  especi- 
ally its  amount,  is  not  so  certain  as  the  fall 
in  commodities.  This  case  is  more  uncertain 
than  the  other.  The  circumstances  of  demand 
and  supply  lead  us  to  expect  a  rise  in  the 
standard  ;  though,  considering  the  great  and 
continuous  production  of  gold,  it  could  not,  on 
this  ground  alone,  be  certainly  affirmed.  The 
fall  in  commodities  is  a  certain  fact.  But  some 
such  fall  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
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continued  improvement  of  machinery,  methods, 
and  transport,  and  the  development  of  new 
agricultural  areas.  And  the  wages  of  labour 
have  not  fallen  in  anything  like  the  same 
proportion.  The  estimates  of  the  appreciation 
of  gold  since  1873  and  the  corresponding  de- 
preciation of  commodities  have  varied  so  much 
that  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  include  them 
here — especially  as  at  the  present  time  (1895) 
the  process  appears  to  continue.  Any  estimate 
of  this  description  must  be  very  uncertain. 

[This  subject  is  so  closely  connected  with  that 
of  bimetallism  that  a  general  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  list  given  above  under  that  head. 
The  Report  of  the  Indian  Currency  Committee, 
1893,  is  the  most  valuable  recent  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  following  works 
may  also  be  mentioned :  Adolph  Soetbeer,  Edel- 
imtallprodukiion  und  Werthverhaltniss  zwisehen 
Gold  und  Silber,  1493-1875,  in  Petermanu's  Geo- 
graphiscke  Mittheilungen,  Gotha,  1879. — Dana 
Horton,  The  Silver  Pound,  London,  1887. — Del 
Mar,  A  History  of  the  Precious  Metals,  London, 
1880. — A  History  of  Money  in  Ancient  Countries, 
London,  1885.]  s.  M.  L. 

Gold  Bullion,  as  a  Commodity  at  the 
Mints  (see  Pkeciotjs  Metals  for  bullion  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  Gold  as  consttmed 
IN  Inditstrt  for  use  under  that  head).  So 
many  interesting  and  peculiar  phenomena  in 
the  gold  bullion  trade,  and  so  large  a  part  of 
the  status  which  it  holds  in  relation  to  the 
standard  of  value,  are  due  to  the  position  in 
which  gold  stands  at  the  mints  of  the  world 
that,  without  trespassing  upon  its  position  in 
commerce  and  industry,  or  without  touching 
upon  the  metallurgical  and  mechanical  pro- 
cesses through  which  it  passes  before  it  appears 
clothed  with  the  stamp  of  authority,  a  word 
may  be  said  upon  the  treatment  it  receives  as  a 
commodity  at  the  hands  of  the  world's  coining 
establishments. 

AU  the  mints  of  the  civilised  world  are  open 
to-day  to  this  commodity  in  unlimited  quantities 
at  a  fixed  rate  or  price  determined  by  law.  The 
minor  regulations  differ  in  different  countries, 
but  the  peculiar  economic  fact — an  unlimited 
demand  at  a  fixed  and  known  rate — holds  good 
for  all  alike.  In  England  the  royal  mint,  accord- 
ing to  the  act  of  1870,  must  receive  gold  bullion 
when  sent  in  parcels  of  not  less  than  £100 
nominal  value.  The  master  of  the  mint  may 
refuse  to  receive,  assay,  or  coin  it  if  the 
standard  value  of  the  whole  of  the  bullion  is 
less  than  its  gross  weight,  requiring  a  portion 
of  it  to  be  refined  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
standard  fineness  ;  and  if  the  assay  reports 
show  that  any  of  the  ingots  are  brittle  or 
contain  iridium  they  will  be  returned  to  the 
depositor.  For  purposes  of  convenience  it  is 
customary  to  require  intending  depositors  to 
give  the  deputy  master  of  the  mint  two  days' 
notice,  and  to  furnish  in  duplicate  forms,  sup- 


plied at  the  mint,  a  statement  of  the  mark 
and  assay  report  on  each  ingot,  and  the  name 
of  the  assayer  on  whose  assay  they  purchased 
it.  The  ingots  are  then  weighed  by  the  proper 
oiBcer  of  the  mint,  and  a  statement  of  their 
weights  Is  added  to  each  copy  of  the  aforesaid 
forms,  one  of  which  is  kept  by  the  mint  and 
depositor  respectively.  If  the  report  of  the 
mint's  assayer  differs  from  that  furnished  by 
the  depositor,  and  is  disputed  by  the  latter, 
the  consulting  assayer  of  the  mint  makes  a 
new  assay,  and  his  decision  is  final.  When 
these  conditions  are  complied  with,  and  the 
bullion  found  to  be  916-6,  or  eleven-twelfths 
fine,  the  full  mint  rate,  £3  :  17  :  10^  per  ounce, 
is  paid  without  making  any  charge  for  coin- 
age, but  notice  is  not  sent  to  the  depositor,  nor 
is  the  money  actually  paid,  until  the  coinage 
of  the  bullion  is  completed,  i  This  causes,  there- 
fore, a  loss  of  time  and  interest  on  the  value  of 
the  deposit  to  the  depositor.  He  consequently 
prefers  to  take  his  bullion  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  where  he  always  receives  its  value 
immediately  upon  announcement  of  the  results 
of  the  bank's  assay,  at  a  rate  of  £3  :  17  :  9,  or 
l^d.  per  ounce  less  than  the  mint  rate.  Thus 
as  a,  matter  of  fact  the  English  mint  has  in 
recent  years  dealt  solely  with  the  Bank  of 
England  for  its  gold  bullion.  When  the  Bank 
has  a  large  stock  in  hand  it  requests  the  mint 
to  take  it  and  resume  coinage  of  gold,  and 
likewise  when  the  mint  desires  to  commence 
coinage  of  gold  it  sends  notice  to  the  Bank, 
which  immediately  furnishes  or  procures  the 
bullion.  The  Coinage  Act  of  1870  in  England 
has  been  modified  in  one  particular  by  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1891,  whereby  light-weight 
coins,  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  wear  and 
tear  prescribed  by  law,  will  be  received  at  the 
mint  at  their  face  value,  whereas  formerly  they 
were  dealt  with  merely  as  bullion  and  received 
according  to  weight.  The  injustice  whereby 
the  last  holder  had  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of 
loss  by  wear  during  the  entire  life  of  the  coin 
has  thus  been  removed,  and  the  cost  of  re- 
coinage  is  now  charged  to  mint  account.  An 
exactly  similar  relation  to  that  existing  between 
the  English  mint  and  the  Bank  of  England 
exists  in  Germany  between  the  German  mints 
and  the  Reichsbank.  The  present  regulations 
governing  the  gold  coinage  of  Germany  are  to 
be  found  in  the  order  of  the  chancellor  of 
June   8,   1875,    and   the   Reichsbank  law  of 

1  England  is  the  only  country  in  which  the  price  for 
gold  is  not  quoted  for  the  weight  of  the  fine  metal  but 
for  the  "standard"  weight — viz.  for  a  quantity  con- 
taining 11  parts  gold  and  I  part  alloy,  which  is  the 
proportion  used  for  English  gold  coins,  whilst  in  Ger- 
man, French,  and  American  gold  coins  the  proportion 
is  9  parts  gold  and  1  part  alloy.  Any  deviations  from 
the  standard  proportion  in  England  are  accounted  for 
by  deductions  or  additions  to  the  weight  brought  into 
account,  and  in  the  same  way  in  other  countries  the 
deviations  from  absolute  fineness  are  accounted  for  by 
deduction,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  bars  are  not  accepted 
unless  they  have  a  certain  degree  of  fineness. 
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March  14,  1875,  whereby  2784  marks  are  paid 
for  every  kilogram  of  fine  gold,  and  the  same 
is  then  coined  into  2790  marks,  thus  allowing 
the  mint  a  profit  of  0-215  per  cent  to  meet  ex- 
penses of  coinage.  The  Reichsbank  pays  exactly 
the  same  rate,  and  that  immediately  on  ascer- 
taining the  weight  and  fineness,  so  that  the 
mint  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  bank  for  the 
gold  bullion  it  uses.  The  system  in  France  and 
Italy,  which  countries  are  members  of  the  Latin 
Union,  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Germany 
and  England.  There  gold  bullion  may  be 
brought  to  the  mints  to  be  coined,  and  returned 
in  coin  of  the  realm  upon  completion  of  the 
work,  usually  within  a  period  of  ten  to  thirty 
days,  but  less  a  charge  for  coinage  amounting 
to  7  francs  44  centimes  per  kilogram  fine.  In 
the  United  States  of  America  the  system  is  again 
quite  different.  Gold  bullion  is  received  at  any 
mint  or  assay  oflce.  Of  the  former  there  are 
three,  one  each  at  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
and  New  Orleans,  and  the  assay  offices  are  plenti- 
fully scattered  over  the  country.  The  bullion 
is  paid  for  at  once  upon  ascertaining  weight  and 
fineness,  generally  within  two  days  after  deposit, 
at  the  rate  of  S20.67  per  fine  ounce.  If  the 
bullion  is  not  of  desired  fineness,  and  requires 
parting  and  refining,  a  charge  is  made  for  the 
operation,  and  in  addition  an  alloy  charge  for 
the  necessary  amount  of  copper  to  bring  it  to  a 
standard  of  900  fine. 

"With  this  review  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
gold  bullion  may  be  deposited,  or  sold  to  the 
principal  mints  of  the  world,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  there  is  little  inducement  for  the 
actual  miner  or  producer  of  gold  to  take  his 
product  direct  to  the  mints,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  small  quantities  at 
times  brought  direct  to  the  assay  offices  of  the 
United  States  in  the  western  states,  the  gold 
received  at  the  mints  usually  comes  from  refining 
companies  through  the  hands  of  bankers  and 
brokers.  The  man  who  possesses  gold  in  a  crude 
state  rarely  has  it  at  the  desired  degree  of  fine- 
ness demanded  by  the  mints.  He,  therefore, 
except  in  the  United  States,  must  go  to  a  re- 
fining company  where  he  usually  sells  outright 
at  a  somewhat  lower  figure  than  the  mint  rate, 
instead  of  employing  the  company  to  do  the 
work  on  his  account.  The  refining  company 
turns  out  the  gold  in  stamped  ingots  of  standard 
fineness,  and  again  passes  over  the  commodity 
into  the  hands  of  bankers  or  brokers  at  a 
small  discount  rather  than  comply  with  mint 
regulations  and  lose  interest  on  capital  invested 
while  awaiting  the  return.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  where  the  return  is  im- 
mediately made,  much  more  gold  proportion- 
ally is  deposited  directly  by  refining  companies 
than  by  bankers  and  brokers.  However,  it 
matters  not  through  whose  hands  gold  bullion 
may  pass,  or  what  road  it  may  travel,  there 
remains  a  remarkable   economic  phenomenon, 
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not  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  any  other 
commodity.  There  is  always  an  open  market 
or  recipient,  absolutely  bound  by  law  to  accept 
this  commodity  in  unlimited  quantities  at  a 
known,  and  fixed,  mint  value  or  price  ;  for 
value  and  price  are  here  the  same,  there  being 
no  room  for  the  subjective  or  time  elements  to 
enter  in  except  in  so  far  as  the  national  laws  of 
the  different  countries  might  be  changed.  If  a 
man  parts  with  his  gold  to  any  one  else,  or  uses 
it  for  commercial  or  industrial  purposes  rather 
than  take  it  to  the  mints,  it  is  because  his 
return  is  equal  to  the  known  mint  rate,  or 
because  the  diflerence  is,  in  his  eyes,  equivalent 
to  complying  with  some  of  the  minor  conditions, 
such  as  transporting  the  product  to  a  mint  re- 
ceiving office,  or  waiting  for  his  money  return. 
Thus  also,  to  whatever  use  gold  may  be  put,  its 
value  can  but  slightly  vary  from  that  stated 
by  law  by  the  principal  commercial  nations  of 
the  world.  g.  mcl.  l. 

Gold,  Disoovekies  of.  See  ■  Pbeciotts 
Metals,  Discoveries  of. 

Gold,  Disteibution  and  Peoduotion  of. 
The  economic  distribution  of  gold  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  is  widely  diff'erent  from  its  geo- 
graphical distribution  as  a  metal.  The  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  western  countiies  of  Europe 
generally,  use  the  largest  quantities  of  gold  either 
for  coinage  or  ornament.  The  United  States  are 
only  in  part  an  exception  to  the  statement,  as  the 
gold-using  states  are  not  the  gold-bearing  states. 
Gold  is  to  be  found  in  small  quantities  in  almost 
every  country  of  the  world.  In  the  early  ages 
of  the  world  it  probably  came  mostly  from  the 
East, — very  likely  fi-om  the  present  mines  of 
India :  it  was  next  discovered  in  considerable 
quantities  in  Soulfti  America  ;  then  at  the 
beginning  of  this  dentury  in  Siberia,  in  1847 
in  California,  and  ik  1851  in  Australia.  The 
rediscovery  of  the  Indian  mines,  and  the  open- 
ing of  those  in  Queensland,  were  important 
factors  in  the  production  of  recent  years,  but 
hardly  amount  to  the  addition  of  a  fresh  area  : 
British  Guiana  is  in  the  same  category  ;  the 
recently -opened  goldfields  of  South  Africa  added 
another  to  the  known  areas  of  supply. 

In  1891,  according  to  Statesman's  Tear 
Book  (table  compiled  from  U.S.A.  mint — for 
later  reports  see  next  page),  the  yield  of  the 
different  areas  in  order  of  fertility  was  as  follows : 


Tons. 

£  Mill. 

United  States 

Australia 

Siberia            .... 

Africa             .... 

China 

From  all  other  sources 

49-25 
46-62 
35-S3 
21-08 
7-91 

5-91 

s-e? 

1-00 

160-69 
26-61 

S0-S6 
S-S7 
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The  five  areas  enumerated  now  provide  about 
five-sixths  of  the  world's  annual  consumption 
of  gold.  South  America,  once  the  leading 
source  of  supply,  is  at  present  c^uite  a  minor 
area  ;  the  yield  from  South  Africa  increases. 

Respecting  the  amount  produced  in  the  past, 
computations  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Soetbeer 
which  are  probably  as  trustworthy  as  any  such 
figures  can  be.  He  places  the  production  of 
gold  "  up  to  1600  "  at  750  tons,  and  up  to  1880 
at  10,355  tons,  and  the  stock  of  gold  in  the 
world  in  1880  as  9500  tons.  But  Soetbeer's 
figures  give  the  total  production  between  1493 
(when  America  had  been  discovered)  and  1600  as 
over  745  tons,  and  there  must  have  been  a  con- 
siderable stock  previous  to  this.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  increase  of  production  of  gold. 


Annual  Average. 

Tons. 

£MilL 

1493-1620 

5-80 

■7h 

1601-1620  . 

8-39 

1-08 

irOl-1720  . 

12-62 

1-60 

1801-1810  . 

17-60 

8-2S 

1841-1860  . 

63-89 

ess 

1851-1865  . 

194-39 

«-Si 

1856-1860  . 

202-80 

25-71 

1861-1865  . 

182-20 

SS-10 

1866-1870  . 

188-87 

»95 

1871-1875  . 

167-93 

Hl-id 

1876-1880  . 

169-69 

n-Bi 

1881-1885  . 

152-52 

19-SS 

1886-1890  . 

167 

21-17 

1891-1893  . 

214 

27-12 

1894  . 

266-5 

SS-99 

The  annual  averages  fluctuate  considerably. 
After  1830,  when  the  Russian  supply  became 
important,  the  production  increased  nearly  50 
per  cent.  In  the  ten  years  after  1840  it  in- 
creased more  than  threefold :  in  the  next  decade, 
when  California  and  Australia  had  been  opened 
up,  it  had  been  increased  again  fourfold.  There 
was  a  tendency  in  the  supply  to  fall  off  steadily 
from  that  time  for  more  than  thirty  years  ;  but 
lately  it  has  again  been  increased,  and  the  out- 
put for  1891,  over  183  tons,  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  1861,  and  decidedly  higher  than  the 
average  of  the  four  years  ending  with  1890.  As 
further  discoveries  are  being  made  in  New 
South  "Wales,  Western  Australia,  and  British 
Guiana,  the  supply  is  not  likely  to  diminish 
at  present.  The  average  annual  production 
since  1848  has  probably  not  been  far  short  of 
one-tenth  of  the  total  production  of  gold  in  the 
preceding  350  years  taken  together. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  is  the  comparative  fertility  of  the 
different  areas  of  supply.  Mulhall,  taking  500 
years  to  1880,  assigns  21-5  per  cent  of  the  total 
product  to  Spanish  America,  19-7  to  the  United 
States,  and  17-8  to  Australia.  But  each  year 
alters  those  proportions,  and  in  1891  about  27 
per  cent  came  from  the  United  States,  25  per 
cent  from  Australia,  22  per  cent  from  Russia, 
over  10  per  cent  from  Africa,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  table  above. 


[The  First  Eeport  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Com- 
mission, C.  5099,  1887,  quotes  Soetbeer's  table, 
and  contains  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave 
and  Sir.  B.  Giffen.  The  figures  for  Australia  can  bo 
found  carefully  collected  in  the  Victorian  Yeair- 
Book  for  1892,  pp.  333  seq. — Suess,  Zuhmft  des 
Goldes  and  Zukwnft  des  Silbers.J  c.  a.  h. 

Gold  and  Silver  "Wahe.  (See  Hail 
Makking.) 

Gold  Certificates.  Twice  in  recent 
history  the  issue  of  gold  certificates  has  been 
authorised  in  the  United  States.  Power  was 
given  to  the  treasury  department  under  the  act 
of  3rd  March  1863.  They  were  discontinued 
by  act  of  1st  December  1878,  but  again  author- 
ised 12th  July  1882.  These  certificates  are 
issued  against  deposits  of  gold  in  denominations 
of  not  less  than  $20  each,  and  are  designed 
especially  for  use  as  bank  reserves,  and  the 
settlement  of  clearing-house  balances.  The  issue 
of  these  certificates  is  suspended  whenever  the 
gold  in  the  treasury  falls  below  $100,000,000, 

[Mnance  Meport  of  the  United  States  for 
1882,  p.  171. — Compare  Blue  Book,  Committee 
on  Indian  Cwrrency  (Gairdner's  Evidence). — C. 
F.  Dunbar,  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  Eistory  of 
Banking,  l&^l.l  B.  B.  D. 

Gold  Mining  Royalties.     (See  Royalty.) 

Gold  Notes.  On  account  of  the  popular 
prejudice  in  California  to  paper  money  of  any 
kind ,  banks  were  permitted  to  be  organised  in 
the  United  States  by  the  act  of  12th  July  1870, 
under  the  national  banking  law  whose  issues  were 
to  be  redeemed  in  gold  coin  alone  instead  of  in 
legal  tender  which  included  greenbacks  and  silver. 
In  all  other  principal  points,  however,  these 
institutions  were  similar  to  the  national  banks 
found  throughout  the  United  States.  These 
banks,  of  which  there  were  never  many,  were 
known  as  gold  banks.  By  the  act  of  14th 
February  1880  authority  was  given  to  convert 
these  institutions  into  national  banks  of  the 
usual  form. 

{Finance  Report  of  the  United  States,  for  1875, 
p.  219  ;  also  for  1877,  p.  155.]  D.  s.  n. 

Gold  Points  in  Foreign  Exchanges.  The 
rates  of  exchange  quoted  between  any  two 
countries  are  for  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange, 
and  the  price  includes,  besides  the  actual 
equivalent  of  the  standard  coin  (a),  some  al- 
lowance for  interest,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the'  draft,  and  (J)  a  premium  which  the  seller 
demands  for  the  economy  and  superior  con- 
venience of  his  draft,  as  compared  with  a  remit- 
tance in  bullion.  This  premium  is  greater  or 
less,  conversely  to  the  amount  of  drafts  in  the 
market  as  compared  with  the  demand  for  them, 
but  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  rise  much  above  the 
cost  of  remitting  coin,  nor  can  it  at  all  exceed 
that  amount  for  any  considerable  time.  The 
cost  of  remitting  gold  between  London  and 
Paris  is  somewhere  about  one-half  per  cent,  or 
4  per  mille,  Berlin  about  5  per  miUe,  and 
New  York  about  5  per  mille.     Therefore  by 
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adding  or  deducting  this  rate  to  or  from  the 
Mint  Pae  (g.v.),  we  have  a  rate  which  is  called 
the  "gold  point,"  or  "bullion  point,"  and  at 
which  bullion  will  be  remitted  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  gold  poiuts  on  the  London  ex- 
change with  some  of  the  principal  countries 
are — 


London  on 

Mint  Par. 

Gold 
Exports. 

Gold 
Imports. 

Paris       . 
Berlin     . 
Amsterdam 
Copenhagen     . 
New  York 

Fes.    25-22i 
Mks.  20-43 
Fl.  .   12-10 
Kr.     18-16 
S.  .     4-87 

25-12i 
20-34 
12-04 
18-07 
4-84 

25-32^ 
20-52 
12-15 
18-23 
4-90 

These  are  the  rates  at  which  bullion  remittances 
become  generally  profitable,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  gold  movements  begin  before  these 
points  are  reached,  as  some  business  houses 
with  special  facilities,  or  undertaking  large 
transactions,  find  a  profit  in  remitting  gold  at 
much  closer  rates. 

In  comparing  these  with  current  quotations, 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  other  factor  (a) 
referred  to  above — the  allowance  for  interest. 
On  the  London  exchange,  rates,  as  usually  given, 
are  for  three  months'  or  ninety  days'  drafts, 
the  only  exchanges  quoted  "short"  being 
those  with  Paris,  Amsterdam,  New  York,  and 
Calcutta. 

Care  must  also  he  taken  to  distinguish  between 
rates  quoted  iu  foreign  money  and  those  quoted 
in  sterling.  "With  France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian Union,  exchanges  are  quoted  in  foreign 
money,  at  so  many  francs,  marks,  florins,  etc., 
to  the  pound  sterling  ;  and,  in  these  cases,  the 
higher  the  quotation  the  more  favourable  it  is 
to  this  country — i.e.  the  greater  the  amount  of 
foreign  money  we  have  to  receive.  The  lower 
gold  poiat  is  that  at  which  bullion  will  leave 
this  country.  "With  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia, 
India,  and  China,  exchanges  are  quoted  in 
sterliug,  at  so  many  pence  per  dollar,  milreis, 
rouble,  or  rupee,  and  the  lower  the  quotation 
the  more  favourable  it  is  to  this  country, 
whilst  the  upper  gold  point  will  mark  bullion 
exports. 

At  some  times  and  places,  where  a  gold 
standard  nominally  exists,  and  the  currency 
consists  of  inconvertible  paper  and  of  subsidiary 
coinage  that  is  useless  for  export,  the  move- 
ments of  the  exchanges  are  independent  of  the 
"  gold  points,"  or,  it  should  rather  be  said  that 
new  and  fluctuating  gold  points  are  set  up, 
governed  by  the  cost  of  obtaining  gold  as  well 
as  of  remitting  it.  K.  w.  b. 

Gold,  Qitebn.     See  Queen  Gold. 

GOLDSMITHS  ;  Goldsmiths'  Notes.  The 
date  (namely  about  1645)  at  which  English 
goldsmiths  extended  their  operations,  from  trad- 


ing in  money  and  the  precious  metals  to  a  regular 
system  of  private  banking,  can  be  approximately 
fixed  through  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Mystery 
of  the  Newfashioned  Ooldsmiths  or  Bankers  dis- 
covered (London,  1676).  This  pamphlet  informs 
us  that  the  goldsmiths  had  extended  their  pre- 
vious business  to  lending  money  and  to  most  of 
the  operations  of  modem  banking,  their  largest 
advances  being  made  to  the  king  upon  the 
security  of  the  taxes.  The  goldsmiths  allowed 
interest  to  those  who  placed  money  with  them, 
and  the  receipts  which  they  gave  for  these 
deposits  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  currency 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  Bank  of  England 
notes  do  now.  That  this  business  soon  grew 
considerably  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of 
Sir  Dudley  North  in  1680,  who,  on  returning 
from  abroad  after  many  years,  was  greatly 
astonished  at  the  new  practice  of  merchants  and 
others  making  payments  by  drawing  bills  on 
bankers,  i.e.  goldsmiths.  Hence  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  goldsmiths,  from  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  onwards,  assisted  greatly  to 
accustom  people  to  the  use  of  a  paper  currency. 
As  instances  of  this  it  may  be  cited  that  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1649  agreed  to  accept  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  bills,  as  well  as  ready  money,  in 
payment  for  the  bishops'  lands  (Scobell's  Ads, 
ii.  86)  ;  and  that  in  1696  during  the  recoinage 
"  all  great  dealings  were  transacted  by  tallies, 
bank  bOls,  and  goldsmiths'  notes  "  (Davenant, 
Discourses,  ii.  161).  The  English  goldsmiths  of 
the  17th  century  iu  issuing  their  notes  acted  on 
quite  a  different  principle  from  the  continental 
banks  of  that  date.  Most  of  the  continental 
banks,  for  example  the  Bank  op  Amsterdam 
(y.'i;.),  professed  to  be  merely  banks  of  deposit  of 
coin  or  bullion,  and  to  hold  in  this  form  the  fuU 
value  of  the  bills  issued  against  these  deposits. 
Our  goldsmiths,  and  the  Bank  of  England 
following  them,  purported  to  give  in  their  bills 
the  equivalent  of  what  they  had  received,  but 
never  pretended  to  take  the  deposit  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  trading  with  it. 
They  did  not  make  their  issues  square  exactly 
with  the  deposits  of  coin  and  bullion  entrusted 
to  them,  "but  coined  their  own  credit  into 
money."  This  resulted  occasionally  in  difficul- 
ties. The  first  recorded  run  on  the  private 
banks,  or  goldsmiths,  was  in  1667  after  the 
disastrous  defeat  suffered  by  the  English  fleet 
at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  at  Chatham.  Then 
the  stoppage  of  the  exchequer  in  1672  seriously 
affected  their  credit ;  even  their  honesty  was 
impugned  ;  and  in  course  of  time  it  was  found 
that  paper  money  issued  on  the  security  of  a 
small  number  of  individuals,  could  not  circulate 
profitably  in  competition  with  that  of  a  powerful 
joint-stock  corporation,  such  as  the  Bank  of 
England  became  in  spite  of  the  goldsmith's 
opposition. 

[The   most   interesting  information   as  to   the 
general  banking  business  of  goldsmiths  is  given  in 
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the  pamphlet  of  1676  already  mentioned  (London, 
4to,  8  pp.),  -which  is  quoted  with  additional  remarks 
by  Anderson,  Chron.  Deduct,  of  Commerce,  year 
1645.  Also  another  pamphlet,  England's  Olory 
in  the  Great  Improve-ment  by  Banking  and  Trade, 
London,  1694. — W.  Cunningham,  Growth  of 
English  Industry  and  Commerce,  ii.  105,  222,  224. 
— Thorold  Rogers,  First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  pp.  6,  21,  70. — Maeaulay,  Hist,  of 
England,  oh.  xx. — Davenant,  Discourses  on  the 
PvMic  Revenues  and  Trade  of  England  (1698),  i. 
265,  and  ii.  161. — Mystery  of  the  New-FasMoned 
Goldsmiths  or  Bankers  Discovered,  1676,  re- 
printed in  Quart.  Joum.  of  Economics,  Boston, 
Jan.,  1888.]  H.  de  B.  G. 

GOOD  (colonial  notes)  is  a  term  sometimes 
used  in  the  British  colonies  for  a  paper  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  debt — something  of  the  nature  of 
an  I.O.U.  "We  have  met  several  instances  of 
such  acknowledgments  being  deposited  in  cases 
of  unauthorised  borrowing  from  funds  under 
the  control  of  the  bon'ower. 

But  the  most  distinctive  use  of  the  word 
was  to  denote  government  notes  in  British 
Guiana  :  it  takes  the  form  "  good-for  "  in  the 
currency  history  of  the  Cape  Colony.  In  the 
case  of  Berbioe  in  1800  and  1809  the  Com't  of 
Policy  issued  these  notes  of  various  amounts 
in  guilders.  Similarly  in  1806  in  Demerara 
"goods"  secured  on  the  colonial  revenue  were 
made  a  legal  tender,  and  those  of  private 
persons  competed  with  them  in  circulation. 
In  the  Cape  the  term  "good-for  "  was  confined 
apparently  to  the  private  note  which  competed 
with  government  paper  up  to  the  year  1822. 
Compare  French  Bon,  Bon  pour,  etc. 

[Chalmers's  History  of  Currency  in  the  Colonies, 
s.v.l  C.A.  H. 

GOOD  DELIVERY.  An  expression  used  on 
the  stock  exchange.  A  stock  exchange  security 
is  not  a  "good  delivery"  if  it  has  any  defects 
on  its  face,  e.g.  mutilation,  absence  of  the 
proper  coupons  or  of  any  necessary  revenue 
stamps,  irregularity  in  the  number  ;  the  name 
of  the  owner  written  on  the  document  when 
payable  only  to  bearer,  etc.,  and  in  such  a  case 
a  purchaser  is  entitled  to  refuse  acceptance.  In 
cases  of  dispute  the  decision  of  the  committee 
of  the  stock  exchange  is  conclusive.         E.  s. 

GOOD-FOR.     See  Good. 

GOOD  FOR  TRADE.  "It  is  good  for 
trade  "  is  a  very  common  popular  answer  to  any 
condemnation  of  wasteful  consumption  or 
extravagant  expenditure.  That  consumption, 
whether  extravagant  or  not,  of  the  produce  of 
any  particular  trade  is  profitable  to  the  persons 
actually  engaged  in  that  trade  is  obvious  ;  no 
one  doubts  for  instance  that  to  break  a  window 
is  good  for  the  trade  of  the  glaziers.  It  is 
hastily  inferred  from  this  that  extravagant 
consumption  is  "good  for  trade"  in  general, 
or  profitable  to  the  whole  body  of  producers. 
But  so  long  as  the  amount  of  labour  performed 
and  its  productiveness  remain  unchanged,  an 


increased  consumption  of  one  sort  of  produce 
must  be  accompanied  either  by  a  decreased 
consumption  of  another  sort  of  produce  or 
by  a  decrease  of  savings.  Consequently  the 
expenditure  which  is  "  good  "  for  one  trade  is 
equally  bad  for  other  trades.  Whether  the 
extra  consumption  of  one  kind  of  produce  is 
made  up  for  by  a  less  consumption  of  other 
kinds  or  by  a  decrease  of  savings  makes  no 
diiferenee.  Diminished  saving  is  just  as  ' '  bad  " 
for  some  trades  as  diminished  consumption  is 
for  others  ;  saving  is  "good"  for  the  trade  of 
all  those  who  produce  the  kind  of  commodities 
which  are  saved  and  added  to  the  capital  of  the 
country,  e.g.  machinery,  factories,  railways, 
ships,  and  houses.  That  unusual  expenditure  in 
one  direction  only  benefits  one  set  of  trades  at 
the  expense  of  others  was  clearly  recognised  by 
many  traders  after  the  jubilee  rejoicings  in  1887, 
when  they  found  that  the  extra  consumption  of 
the  products  of  other  trades  was  being  compen- 
sated for  by  a  diminished  consumption  of  the 
products  of  their  own. 

[Comp.  'Sa.sii&t,  Sophismes  l^conomiques,  cegu'on 
i>oit  et  ce  qu'on  ne  voitpas;  1.  La  Vitre  oassfe.] 

GOODS  AND  CHATTELS.  An  ambiguous 
expression  like  the  word  Effects  (q.v.)  which, 
if  used  in  a  will,  is  generally  construed  as 
including  the  testator's  whole  personal  estate 
unless  the  context  requires  a  more  restricted 
meaning.  E.  s. 

GOODS  OF  THE  FIRST  ORDER  ;  GOODS 
OF   THE   SECOND  ORDER.      See  Peodtjo- 

TION,  InSTEUMENTS  OF. 

GOODS,  CLASSIFICATION  OF. 
(1)  Material  Goods  and  Personal  Goods,  p.  229;  (2) 
Durable  Goods  (Accumulable  or  Potential)  and  Trans- 
ient Goods  (tJnaccumulable  or  Actual),  p.  229 ;  (3) 
Consumption  Goods  and  Production  Goods,  p.  229; 
(4)  Gratuitous  Goods  (or  Natural)  and  Onerous  Goods 
(or  Acquired),  p.  229 ;  (5)  Appropriable  Goods  and 
Unappropriable  Goods,  p.  229  ;  (6)  Transferable  Goods 
and  Non-Transferable  Goods,  p.  230. 

The  term  goods  has  been  used  in  a  very 
general  sense  to  denote  any  object  of  human 
desire.  One  of  the  purposes  of  a  classification 
of  goods  is  to  provide  the  data  for  determining 
a  definition  of  wealth  adapted  to  economic 
science.  But  as  hardly  any  of  the  objects  of 
human  pursuit  are  without  some  bearing  on  the 
science,  there  is  a  more  important  use  in  classi- 
fying them  ;  namely,  to  bring  out  the  different 
relations  in  which  these  various  objects  stand 
to  economic  activities.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  such  distinctions  as  are 
important  in  each  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  science.  Accordingly,  goods  may  be  classi- 
fied (1)  from  a  general  point  of  view  ;  (2)  from 
the  point  of  view  of  production  and  consump- 
tion ;  (3)  from  the  point  of  view  of  distribution 
and  exchange.  Under  (1)  goods  may  be  divided 
into  material  and  personal,  and  into  durable 
and   transient ;    under   (2)   into   consumption 
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goods  and  production  goods,  and  into  gratuitous 
goods  and  onerous  goods  ;  under  (3)  into  appro- 
priable and  un-appropriable,  and  into  trans- 
ferable and  non-transferable. 

1.  Material  goods  and  ^ersowaZ  goods. 
Material  goods  are  those  that  depend  on  the 

properties  and  positions  of  material  objects,  not 
including  human  beings  {e.g.  food,  climate,  shelter 
provided  by  houses,  transport  of  commodities). 
Personal  goods  consist  of  (i)  attributes  of  indi- 
vidual persons  {e.g.  strength,  knowledge,  skill,  a 
good  conscience) ;  (ii)  relations  between  persons 
{e.g.  social  organisations,  the  esteem  or  trust  felt 
by  one  person  for  another) ;  and  (ui)  those  bene- 
fits conferred  by  persons  on  themselves  or  others 
which  do  not  involve  any  palpable  change  in  the 
properties  or  positions  of  material  bodies  {e.g. 
advice,  entertainment,  protection,  instruction). 
The  act  of  rendering  a  utility  to  a  person  is  called 
a  service :  a  service  is  material  so  far  as  it  effects 
an  alteration  in  material  things  {e.g.  cooking  of 
food,  cleaning  and  repairing  household  goods) ; 
while  a  service  is  personal  which  creates  a  personal 
utility  {e.g.  advice,  instruction).  The  services  of 
domestic  servants  are  partly  personal  and  partly 
material. 

2.  Durable  (accumulable  or  potential)  goods 
and  transient  (unaocumulable  or  actual)  goods. 

Durable  goods  are  those  which,  being  compara- 
tively permanent,  are  capable  of  affording  utility 
or  a  series  of  utilities  at  some  future  time  ;  while 
transient  goods  are  the  actually  realised  utilities 
themselves.  Among  durable  material  goods  are 
to  be  included  houses  and  machines  ;  and  among 
durable  personal  goods,  abilities  and  knowledge. 
Transient  material  goods  would  include  wajmth 
from  fires ;  and  transient  personal  goods  would 
include  professional  advice  and  hearing  of  lectures. 
Durable  goods  may  generally  be  regarded  as  the 
potential  sources  of  actual  or  transient  goods.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  most  of  the  things  that  are  dis- 
tinguished as  transient  goods  {e.g.  instruction)  may 
produce  more  or  less  durable  results ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  durable  goods  {e.g.  coal  and  food 
which  are  destroyed  In  use)  may  produce  more  or 
less  transient  results. 

3.  Con.sum'pticm  goods  and  production  goods. 
Man  can  create  or  destroy  only  utilities,  not 

matter.  The  ultimate  object  of  all  economic 
activity  is  what  may  be  called  the  enjoyment  of 
utilities.  On  the  other  hand,  some  sacrifice  of 
utility  in  the  form  of  labour  or  effort  is  in  general 
a  necessary  condition  for  creating  utilities.  Hence 
economic  science  has  to  take  note  of  two  anti- 
theses :  viz.  (1)  between  the  destruction  and  the 
creation  of  utilities  ;  (2)  between  the  enjoyment  and 
the  sacrifice  of  utility.  The  terms  consumption 
and  production  would  naturally  be  used  to  indi- 
cate the  former  antithesis  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  come  to  be  used  with  more  special 
reference  to  the  latter.  In  other  words,  con- 
sumption implies  enjoyment,  whether  this  is  or  is 
not  attended  by  the  destruction  of  utility ;  and 
production  implies  the  sacrifice  of  utility,  pro- 
vided this  is  undergone  with  the  purpose  of 
.  creating  utility.     Hence  we  have  the  following 


important  division  of  goods  into  consumption 
goods  and  production  goods.  Consumption  goods 
{i.e.  enjoyment  goods)  are  those  which,  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  person  destined  to  enjoy  them, 
can  be  directly  utilised  for  enjoyment  without 
further  expenditure  of  labour.  Production  goods, 
or  auxiliary  goods,  are  the  unfinished  products  or 
instrument  intended  to  be  employed  in  aid  of 
labour  which  can  only  be  utilised  by  further 
expenditure  of  labour.  According  to  these  de- 
finitions, commodities  in  the  hands  of  dealers, 
though  otherwise  completely  adapted  for  direct 
enjoyment,  are  to  be  classed  as  production 
goods,  because  they  are  not  in  the  hands  of 
those  destined  to  enjoy  them,  and,  moreover,  are 
only  to  be  utilised  by  the  labour  of  shop-attendants, 
errand  boys,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  a  house  of 
residence,  even  though  occupied  by  some  one  other 
than  the  proprietor,  is  to  be  called  a  consumption 
good.  Of  coTiTse  any  durable  consumption  good 
is  productive  in  the  sense  of  affording,  from  time 
to  time,  many  utilities ;  and,  on  this  account, 
such  durable  consumption  goods  have  been  called 
"consumers'  capital."  But  since  the  utilities 
afforded  by  a  place  of  residence,  for  example,  are 
direct  and  not  indirect,  it  is  called  a  consumption 
good,  though  in  order  to  preserve  its  capacity  for 
yielding  utilities,  it  may  require  repairs  and 
cleaning  from  time  to  time.  Consumption  goods 
are  also  called  goods  of  the  first  order  ;  while  goods 
of  the  second  order  are  those  used  for  the  direct 
production  of  goods  of  the  first  order,  and  so  on. 
These  distinctions  are,  however,  not  easily  applic- 
able (see  PE0DU0TIO3S",  Instruments  of). 

4.  Gratuitous  (or  natural)  goods  and  onerous 
(or  acquired)  goods. 

Goods  have  also  been  distinguished  according 
as  their  capacity  to  yield  utilities  is  or  is  not  due 
to  human  effort.  The  latter,  being  gifts  of  nature, 
have  been  called  gratmtous ;  and  the  former, 
being  acquired  by  labour,  have  been  called  onerous. 
Thus  Ricardo  speaks  of  "the  original  and  inde- 
structible powers  of  the  soil."  But  it  is  obviously 
not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  in  this 
sense  original  and  what  is  due  to  labour  and  indus- 
trial organisation.  For  many  purposes  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  distinguish  as  gratuitous 
those  goods  which  have  been  handed  down  to  the 
present  industrial  generation  without  effort  on  their 
part,  e.g,  permanent  properties  of  the  soil  and  in- 
herited personal  aptitudes.  But  in  any  case  the 
distinction  would  be  diiflcult  to  apply  with  any 
exactness. 

5.  Appropriable   goods   and   unappropriable 


In  using  the  term  appropriable,  it  should  be 
explained  that  what  is  appropriated  in  any  case 
is  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  from  goods  ;  and 
this  opportunity  may  or  may  not  be  secured  by 
legal  authority.  Appropriation  implies  some 
limitation  of  opportunity ;  i.e.  while  a  single  indi- 
vidual or  a  set  of  individuals  can  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity, others  are  excluded  from  it.  Possession 
by  an  entire  political  community  would,  however, 
not  generally  be  called  appropriation.  In  this 
sense,  such  material  goods  as  climate  and  air,  and 
such  personal  goods  as  political  and  industrial 
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organisations,  may  be  classed  as  unappropriable. 
Some  appropriable  goods  (e.g.  public  roads  and 
buildings,  rivers  and  seas,  commons,  etc.)  are 
actually  unappropriated.  Hence  among  appro- 
priable goods  we  must  make  a  further  subdivision 
into  appropriated  and  unappropriated. 

6.  Transferable  goods  and  non-transferable 
goods. 

Appropriable  goods  have  further  to  be  sub- 
divided Into  transfeirable  and  non-transferable. 
The  means  and  limits  of  transferability  depend 
on  legal  as  well  as  physical  conditions.  If  one 
person  A  is  in  a  position  to  choose  whether  he 
shall  confer  a  benefit  on  B  or  on  C,  such  a  service 
may  be  called  transferable,  whether  the  trans- 
ference is  eifected  by  contract  between  A  and  B 
or  between  B  and  C.  Non-transferable  appropri- 
ated goods  are  either  material  (e.g.  opportunities 
of  using  public  property  or  natural  gifts)  or  per- 
sonal (e.g.  personal  attributes,  relations  of  esteem 
or  trust,  titles,  honours,  and  other  privileges). 
Transferable  appropriated  goods  are  also  either 
material  (e.g.  opportunities  of  using  goods  in  per- 
petuity or  temporarily)  or  personal  (e.g.  benefits 
directly  conferred  by  one  man  on  another). 

[Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics,  2nd  ed. 
bk.  ii.  oh.  ii.  iii.  iv. — Sidgwick's  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  iv.  v.  These 
two  works  are  specially  instructive  in  regard  to 
economic  distinctions  of  goods.  In  addition 
should  be  mentioned  the  economic  works  of  J.  S. 
Mill,  Senior,  Hermann,  Bastiat,  "Wagner,  and 
.Nicholson.  ]  "w.  E.  j. 

GOODS,  Economic.  In  Englisli  the  singu- 
lar noun  Good  is  usually  abstract  and  psychical ; 
it  is  usefulness,  benefit,  or  blessing.  But  by 
the  plural  (Goods)  is  denoted  concrete  embodi- 
ments of  usefulness,  in  short,  "commodities" 
(see  Commoditt),  the  singular  of  wMch  word 
is  employed  by  economists  to  represent  the 
missing  singular  of  "goods." 

As  political  economy  is  usually  defined  by  its 
relation  to  wealth,  and  as  wealth  is  defined  as  a 
sum  of  goods,  it  is  clear  that  the  precise  defini- 
tion and  the  classification  of  goods  are  matters 
of  great  theoretical  importance.  The  discus- 
sions, growing  no  doubt  out  of  the  remarks  of 
Adam  Smith  on  the  physiocrats,  between  Mal- 
thus,  Ricardo,  James  MUl,  Bailey,  Say,  and 
others  on  the  proper  line  of  distinction  between 
productive  and  unproductive  labour,  took  in 
later  times  the  form  of  a  debate  on  the  propriety 
of  including  "immaterial  goods,"  services,  and 
legal  rights  among  economic  goods.  The 
simplest  and  most  intelligible  definition  of  a 
commodity,  a  material  means,  not  unlimited  in 
supply,  of  satisfying  human  wants,  excludes  too 
much  ;  and  there  is  general  assent  only  to  the 
elements  of  limitation,  as  it  seems  obvious  that 
goods  of  which  no  "economy"  is  needed  are  not 
economic  goods. 

To  consider  this  question  would  be  in  reality  to 
write  a  treatise  on  the  whole  theory  of  the  funda- 
mental notions  of  political  economy,  and  it  will 
be  enough  to  refer  to  the  authorities  below. 


[Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  bk.  ii.  ch. 
ii.  1890. — Hermann,  P.  B.  W.,  Staatsmrthschaft- 
liehe  Untersuchungen,  1832,  ch.  iii. ;  Die  Giiter. 
— SohafiBe,  A.,  Mensch  und  Out,  1861. — Wagner, 
A.,  Allgem.  Volksvyirthschaftslehre,  Grundlegv/ng, 
2nded.,  1879,  pp.  12-30.— Monger,  Carl,  Volhs- 
wirthschaftsleivre,  1871,  oh.  i.  and  ii. — Bohni- 
Bawerk,  E.,  Rechte  und  Verh&Unisse  vom  Stand- 
punhte  der  Volksimrtlischaftlichen  Oiiierlehre, 
1881. — Wieser,  F.,  Article  "Gut"  in  the  Sand- 
■wSrterbuch  der  Staatsmissenschaften. — Say,  J.  B., 
Cours  complet  d'econ.  pol.,  2Hd  ed.,  1840,  pt.  i. 
p.  31,  oh.  i.  ;  De  nos  iesoins  et  de  nos  Mens.'] 

J.  B. 

GOODWILL, — the  expectancy  of  a  continu- 
ance, to  the  advantage  of  a  successor  in  an 
established  business,  of  the  personal  confidence, 
or  of  the  habit  of  recurring  to  the  place  or 
premises  or  to  the  known  business  house  or 
firm,  on  the  part  of  a  circle  or  connection 
of  clients  or  customers.  This  expectancy  is 
found  to  have  a  marketable  value,  and  may 
arise  from,  or  be  raised  in  value  by,  several 
circumstances,  such  as  the  acquisition  by  the 
assignee  of  the  sole  ownership  of  the  premises 
in  which  the  old  business  had  been  carried  on, 
the  assignation  to  him  of  existing  stipulations 
in  behalf  of  the  vendor,  or  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  vendor  to  recommend  his  successor 
or  to  abstain  from  competition  with  him.  But 
goodwill  in  the  legal  sense,  "  goodwill  without 
more,"  or  goodwill  in  the  sense  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy acts,  is  restricted  to  such  rights  as  may 
pass  at  law  by  an  assignment  of  the  goodwill 
without  any  special  stipulation.  Under  this 
head  will  fall  the  exclusive  rights  to  carry  on 
the  old  business  and  to  represent  that  it  is  the 
old  busiuess  which  is  being  carried  on,  which 
carry  with  them  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
trade  name — if  the  use  of  it  be  not  likely  to 
mislead,  or  be  not  so  used  as  to  mislead  the 
public  into  a  belief  that  it  is  the  same  person 
who  carries  on  the  business  or  that  any  of  the  old 
members  are  stm  in  the  busiaesa — to  the  trade 
marks,  and  any  restrictions  on  others  in  favour 
of  the  business,  so  long  as  these  are  not  merely 
personal,  in  favour  of  the  original  trader. 
Transfer  of  the  goodwill  in  the  absence  of  express 
stipulations  leaves  the  origiual  trader  ia  the 
same  position  as  any  member  of  the  public,  free, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  profess  to  carry  on  the 
old  business,  to  set  up  a  business  similar  to  the 
one  sold,  in  his  own  name,  where  he  Ukes  and  as 
he  likes,  to  compete  and  to  solicit  old  customers 
publicly  or  privately,  and  to  represent  that  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  old  firm.  Goodwill 
may  be  voluntarily  assigned  inter  vivos  as  well 
as  bequeathed  by  wfll ;  it  is  also  liable  to  in- 
voluntary alienation  upon  bankruptcy  or  insol- 
vency. Where  compensation  is  paid  for  compul- 
sory purchase  of  business  premises  under  railway 
acts  and  the  like,  the  compensation  includes  not 
only  the  value  of  the  premises,  but  also  as  a 
general  rule  a  sum  representing  the  Goodwill. 
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[Charles  E.  Allan,  The  Law  rdaiing  to  Good- 
mll,  London,  Stevens  and  Sons,  1889.  Compare 
Schaffle,  Ausschliessende  Rechte;  Bohm  Bawerk, 
Rechte  wnd  Verhaltnisse.}  a.  d. 

GOOGE,  Baknaby  (1540-1594),  published 
Foure  Boolces  of  Susbandry,  collected  by  M. 
Conradus  HeresbacMus,  Councellour  to  tM  high 
and  mightie  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Oleve,  etc., 
newly  Englished  and  encreased  by  Barnaby 
Googe,  Esq.,  London,  1577,  4to.  This  work 
was  in  the  main  a  translation  of  Heresbachius's 
Sei  Husticce  libri  qimtuor,  etc..  Colon,  1670, 
8vo;  Spirae,  1595,  8vo  ;  Heidelb.,  1603,  8vo. 
Editions  of  Googe's  work  were  published  in 
1578,  1586,  1596,  1601,  and  1614,  and  it 
became  the  basis  of  The  Whole  Art  of  Hus- 
bandry in  foure  bookes,  etc.,  by  Captain  Gerrase 
Markham,  London,  1631,  4to. 

[See  notice  of  Googe,  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  vol.  xxii.]  w.  A.  s.  h. 

GOSSEN,  Hermann  Heineich  (1810-1858), 
was  born  at  Diiren,  then  a  French  village. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  government 
officials,  and  he  followed  the  same  career,  with 
a  want  of  success  which  is  attributed  to  his 
predilection  for  abstract  studies.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  amiable  and  unpractical.  He  retired 
into  private  life  1847;  occupying  himself  first 
with  a  project  of  universal  insurance,  afterwards 
■with  his  book  entitled  EiUwickelwng  der  Gesetze 
des  menschlichen  Verkehrs  und  der  darausflies- 
senden  Begeln  filr  menschliches  Saiideln,  which 
was  published  at  Brunswick  in  1854. 

This  work,  which  had  been  generally  over- 
looked even  in  Germany,  and  is  not  mentioned 
in  Eoscher's  History,  was  brought  to  light  by 
Professor  Adamson,  and  an  account  of  it  was 
given  by  Jevons  in  the  preface  to  the  2nd 
edition  of  his  Theory  of  Political  Economy.  It 
was  extremely  rare  ;  there  probably  did  not 
exist  a  copy  in  England  except  one  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
reprinted  at  Berlin,  Prager,  in  1889.  The 
work  is  an  attempt  to  found  economics  on  a 
mathematical  basis,  and  the  author  regarded  his 
services  in  the  reform  of  the  method  of  the 
science  as  similar  to  those  of  Copernicus  in 
astronomy.  We  are  told  by  Jevons  that  Gossen, 
who  had  been  entirely  unknown  to  him,  had 
"completely  anticipated  him  as  regards  the 
general  principles  and  method  of  the  theory  of 
economics,"  but  had  been  unfortunate  in  his 
development  of  that  theory.  j.  k.  i. 

Gossen's  book  contains  two  elements  of  un- 
equal value  :  a  somewhat  narrow  and  pedantic 
application  of  utilitarian  philosophy  to  politics 
and  ethics,  and  a  very  original  formulation  of 
the  principle  of  final  utility  in  economics.  He 
starts  from  the  epicurean  or  utilitarian  first 
principle,  "  Man  wishes  to  enjoy  his  life  and 
makes  it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  raise  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  life  to  the  highest  possible  degree." 
Gossen  maintains  in  the  spirit  of  Bentham  that 


the  object  of  all  men  is  to  obtain  the  greatest 
sum  of  pleasure ;  in  the  spirit  of  Butler  that, 
because  this  purpose  is  universal,  it  must  be 
the  design  of  the  Creator.  The  true  revelation 
given  by  the  Creator  is  the  command,  "Man 
discover  the  laws  of  my  creation  and  act  accord- 
ing to  those  laws." 

In  obedience  to  this  precept  we  have  to 
investigate  the  laws  of  pleasure.  They  are  two. 
(1)  The  magnitude  of  a  pleasure  continually 
diminishes  up  to  the  point  of  satiety,  the  longer 
we  apply  a  stimulus  or  pleasure-giving  object 
of  constant  quantity  without  cessation  (wenn 
wir  mit  Bereitung  des  Genusses  ununter- 
Irochen  fortfahren).  (2)  There  occurs  a, 
similar  diminution  of  the  pleasure  when  we 
repeat  the  conditions  of  a  pleasure  enjoyed 
before.  The  initial  magnitude  of  pleasure  is 
less,  and  the  period  of  enjoyment  up  to  the 
moment  of  satiety  is  shorter. 

These  laws  of  our  sentient  nature  are  illus- 
trated by  diagrams  closely  resembling  those 
which   Jevons  independently  constructed,  ex- 
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cept  that  Gossen  prefers  to  use  the  simplest 
form  of  "curve,"  viz.  the  right  line.  Thus,  in 
the  accompanying  figure,  time  is  represented  by 
the  abscissa  {e.g.  ad),  and  the  corresponding 
magnitude  of  pleasure  by  the  corresponding 
ordinate  {de). 

The  geometrical  representation  of  psychical 
quantities  is  defended  by  the  analogy  of 
astronomy,  in  which  science  we  compute 
distances  of  which  the  direct  measurement  is 
impossible.  This  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
mathematical  method  should  be  compared  with 
the  remarks  in  the  Preface ;  where  Gossen 
compares  his  work  to  that  of  Copernicus. 

Gossen  goes  on  to  consider  the  most  advan- 
tageous method  of  employing  a  given  time  upon 
different  kinds  of  enjoyment.  He  finds  that 
it  will  be  best  to  leave  off  each  pleasure  at  a 
point  such  that  the  terminal  magnitude  of 
pleasure  is  the  same  for  each  species  of  enjoy- 
ment. This  simple  principle  is  worked  out  by 
Gossen  in  considerable  detail.  Assuming  for 
the  sake  of  illustration  the  relation  between 
utUity  and  time  to  he  of  the  simplest,  the 
linear,  species,  he  assigns  actual  numbers,  and 
constructs   an    imaginary   table   for   the   best 
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employment  of  a  given  time  (pp.  17-20).  He 
may  seem  somewhat  deficient  in  the  quality  of 
mathematical  elegance. 

To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  our  life  we 
require  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  laws  of 
pleasure  which  have  been  enunciated,  but  also 
of  the  outer  world  in  its  relation  to  our  happi- 
ness (p.  23).  From  this  point  of  view  there  is 
presented  a  threefold  division  of  goods  (pp.  25- 
27).  The  first  class  denotes  articles  ready  for 
consumption,  e.g.  an  apple,  or  a  coat.  The 
second  class  denotes  materials  which  require  to 
be  worked  up  before  they  take  a  place  in  the 
first  class,  e.g.  wheat  and  cloth ;  also  such 
articles  as  a  pipe,  useless  without  tobacco,  » 
stove,  without  coal.  A  third  class  denotes 
objects  which  are  altogether  of  the  nature  of 
means ;  such  as  fuel  used  for  machines,  every- 
thing used  for  production  which  does  not  subsist 
and  enure  in  the  finished  product. 

The  law  of  diminishing  utility  which  was 
first  enounced  with  respect  to  time  becomes 
applicable  to  commodities,  primarily  those  of 
the  first  class,  and  indirectly  also  those  of  the 
second  and  third  classes — if  we  take  quantity 
of  commodity  as  the  independent  variable  or 
abscissa,  as  in  the  diagram  above ;  the  de- 
pendent variable  or  ordinate  being,  as  before, 
magnitude  of  pleasure. 

We  have  next  to  take  into  account  the 
labour  required  to  produce  goods.  Gossen's 
theory  of  labour  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Jevons, 
but  worked  out  in  greater  detail.     If,  in  the 
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accompanying  figure  (Fig.  2),  the  abscissa  ad 
represents  the  time  during  which  force  is 
uniformly  put  forth,  the  ordinates  represent 
the  corresponding  utility,  beginning  with 
positive  pleasure  and  descending  to  the  pain  of 
fatigue.  The  same  figure  serves  to  illustrate 
the  relation  between  the  quantity  produced  and 
the  pleasures  or  pains  of  production  ;  provided 
that  a  constant  number  of  days,  or  hours,  of 
work  goes  to  a  unit  of  product.  But  this 
identity  is  destroyed,  and  an  additional  figure 
is  required   when  there  is  a  change  in  what 


Gossen  calls  "skill"  (GeschicMichkeit)  or 
productivity  of  labour  (pp.  40,  42,  etc.).  The 
relation  between  this  "skill"  and  another  co- 
efiBcient  described  as  ' '  capacity  for  work " 
(ArbeitsJcraft)  forms  a  nice  question  of  inter- 
pretation (cp.  pp.  40-42,  48,  53,  58,  64,  73, 
108). 

The  separate  representations  of  the  feelings 
attending  production  and  consumption  are 
ingeniously  combined  by  Gossen.  He  super- 
poses on  the  pleasure  of  consumption  the 
pleasure  or  pain  of  work  by  reversing  the  figure 
proper  to  the  latter  (our  Fig.  2)  ;  laying  down 
the  positive  ordinates  underneath,  not  above, 
the  abscissa.  The  ordinates  of  the  curve  ce  in 
our  Fig.  3  (Gossen,  p.  39)  represent  as  before 
pleasure   in   the   way   of  consumption.      The 


ordinates  of  the  curve  ge  rmaswred  downwards 
now  represent  the  pleasure  of  labour.  Thus  ag 
is  the  positive  pleasure  of  production  at  an 
initial  stage.  At  the  point  /  there  is  neither 
pain  nor  pleasure.  To  the  objective  quantity  an 
corresponds  the  negative  pleasure,  the  pain  of 
labour  np.  Hence  the  total  satisfaction  derived 
from  an  is  represented  by  the  figure  gcqp.  This 
area  is  a  maximum  when  the  abscissa  is  ad. 

This  illustration  relates  primarily  to  a  single 
product.  But  it  may  be  extended  to  illustrate 
the  most  advantageous  distribution  of  labour 
over  a  variety  of  employments,  the  ordinate 
representing  no  longer  the  utility  derived  from 
a  single  source,  but  from  a  whole  set  of  objects, 
in  the  proportions  prescribed  by  the  theory  of 
final  utility. 

This  theory  of  economic  equilibrium,  as  we 
might  call  it,  is  worked  out  in  immense  detail 
(pp.  40-80).  Conclusions  tolerably  obvious  to 
common  sense  are  enounced  with  respect  to  a, 
great  number  of  supposed  cases  ;  the  enhance- 
ment of  an  existing  pleasure  (higher  pleasure 
corresponding  to  the  same  amount  of  means), 
the  addition  of  a  new  pleasure,  either  requiring 
no  exertion  or  derived  from  labour,  a  change 
in  "skiU,"  or  in  "capacity  for  work,"  and  so 
forth.  Gossen  illustrates  the  conclusions  by 
numerical  examples  with  his  usual  exhaustive- 
ness. 

So  far  we  have  investigated  the  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  the  solitary  economic  man  would 
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regulate  his  work  and  pleasures.  But  in  a 
regime  of  division  of  labour  there  arises  the 
need  of  exchange.  Gossen  employs  curves  of 
the  sort  represented  in  our  Fig.  1  in  the  ex- 
position of  a  theory  of  exchange  which  bears 
comparison  ^vith  the  constructions  of  the 
mathematical  economists  who  have  succeeded 
him.  He  prettily  Dlustrates  the  advantages 
of  exchange  by  the  case  of  two  children,  one 
of  whom  has  more  bread  and  butter,  the  other 
more  millr  than  he  wants  (p.  80).  Observing 
that  the  sum  total  of  utili^  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  exchange,  he  is  led  to 
investigate  the  arrangement  which  is  productive 
of  "greatest  happiness,"  of  which  the  con- 
dition is  that  the  final  utUity  due  to  the  last 
increment  of  a  commodity  should  be  the  same 
for  all  persons  ;  a  proportion  which  is  extended 
so  as  to  apply  to  the  distribution  of  labour 
as  well  as  commodities.  This  utilitarian  dis- 
tribution, according  to  which  "each  obtains 
the  amount  which  he  can  justly  claim,"  tends 
to  be  realised  in  virtue  of  the  correspondence 
between  private  and  public  interest.  This  sort  of 
"  harmony  "  has  not  been  described  more  extra- 
vagantly by  Bastiat  (90-100).  The  realisation 
of  the  true  paradise  is  the  removal  of  hindrances 
to  the  free  play  of  self-interest. 

Before  showing  how  these  hindrances  are  to 
be  removed,  Gossen  prefixes  several  miscellaneous 
theories,  some  of  which  may  be  noticed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur — not  a  very  lucid 
order. 

The  theory  of  rent  is  investigated  by  Gossen 
in  some  not  very  inviting  symbols.  The  efi^ects 
produced  on  rent  by  the  addition  of  a  pleasure 
requiring  no  exertion,  by  the  increase  of  "  skill," 
and  other  changes  above  adverted  to,  ajre  for- 
mulated with  characteristic  elaborateness  (pp. 
103-114). 

A  consideration  of  the  future  value  of  rent 
leads  to  a  theory  of  capitalisation,  which  has 
some  affinities  to  those  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded by  Jevons  and  by  Professor  Marshall 
(pp.  114-118). 

Gossen  next  inquires  what  are  the  inde- 
pendent variables,  the  determining  factors  of, 
as  we  should  say,  economic  equilibrium.  His 
fourfold  division  of  the  ultimate  elements 
deserves  attention  (pp.  120-121). 

The  next  subject  which  comes  up  is  the 
measurement  of  pleasure.  Gossen  is  as  sanguine 
as  Jevons  about  the  possibility  of  constructing 
demand -curves.  He  thinks  that  the  mean 
results  thus  obtained  might  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  individual  in  his  efforts  to  maximise  his 
own  pleasure  (p.  127). 

Among  the  miscellaneous  remarks  which 
follow  may  be  noticed  a  distinction  between 
necessaries  and  luxuries :  with  a  fall  in  price 
the  total  expenditure  on  a  necessary  decreases, 
— on  a  luxury  increases  (p.  133  et  seq.). 

Gossen  occupies  some  pages  with  "verifica- 


tions," among  which  he  places  the  proposition 
that  rent  does  not  depend  on  cost  of  production. 
There  follows  an  extensive  series  of  common- 
places (p.  148  et  seq.)  under  the  head  "  errors  of 
statesmen  and  economists." 

The  "errors"  of  the  moralists  are  more 
piquant.  Gossen  complains  that  they  have 
disparaged  the  principle  of  self-interest.  Fail- 
ing to  perceive  that  "the  creation  is  perfect," 
they  have  neglected  the  motive-power  provided 
by  the  Creator  for  his  machine.  The  true 
religion  of  the  Creator  aims  at  maximising  the 
sum  of  happiness  on  the  earth.  The  priests  of 
the  true  religion  are  scientific  discoverers  ;  its 
sacraments  physical  and  chemical  experiments. 

The  pedagogues  are  next  arraigned  for  stereo- 
typing the  system  of  classical  education  (p. 
190). 

It  remains  only  to  show  how  to  remove  the 
impediments  which  prevent  the  law  of  pleasure 
being  carried  out,  and  earth  being  turned  into 
a  paradise.  The  "impediments  in  man  him- 
self" are  to  be  removed  by  a  perfect  education, 
of  which  Gossen  prescribes  the  model.  Among 
artificial  or  external  hindrances  is  a,  bad 
currency,  a  subject  on  which  Gossen  has  much 
to  say.  He  recommends  that  the  state  should 
guarantee  the  fineness  only,  not  the  weight,  of 
the  coinage.  He  disapproves  of  a  legalised  rate 
between  gold  and  silver,  speaking  with  refer- 
ence to  a  single  state. 

Freedom  lirom  hindrance  does  not  imply 
abolition  of  property  (p.  228).  But  the  action 
of  the  state  must  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  The 
true  church,  which  is  the  school,  would  require 
no  protection. 

A  system  of  state-credit  or  national  loan- 
fund  (pp.  239-250),  and  the  nationalisation  of 
land  (p.  260),  are  also  recommended. 

In  conclusion  (p.  273)  Gossen  dwells  on  the 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  adoption  of  his 
recommendations  :  "Nothing  more  is  wanted  to 
make  earth  u,  paradise "  (italicised  in  the 
original). 

These  speculations  appear  to  be,  as  Jevons 
says,  of  inferior  merit.  Gossen  is  guilty  of 
a  fallacy  to  which  mathematical  economists 
are  peculiarly  liable :  what  may  be  called  the 
"illicit  process"  from  the  principle  of  utility 
in  economics  to  utilitarianism  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  conduct.  The  logical  error  is  aggi-a^ 
vated  in  the  case  of  Gossen  by  a  certain 
pedantry  and  want  of  humour.  His  strength 
lay  only  in  the  more  mechanical  portions 
of  the  mathematical  theory.  He  was  a 
man  of  one  idea  ;  but  that  was  an  immortal 
one. 

[Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Jevons's  Theory 
of  Political  Economy,  1879. — Journal  des  Econo- 
mistes,  4th  series,  vol.  xxx.,  1885,  p.  68. —  Un 
iconomiste  Inconnu,  by  Prof.  Leon  Walras  ;  con- 
taining a  biographical  notice  supplied  by  Gossen's 
nephew.]  F.  T.  E. 
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GOTHENBURG  SYSTEM,  The.  Spirits  are 
now  sold  in  Sweden,  largely  also  in  Norway 
and  Finland,  under  the  "Gothenburg  System." 
From  the  beginning  of  the  centiuy,  the  right 
of  distilling  brandy  had  been  so  identified  with 
land  cultivation  that  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  a 
very  deadly  kind  came  into  existence.  Until 
1824  there  was  "unchecked  distillation  for  use 
of  the  household. "  This  turned  every  peasant's 
home  into  a  centre  for  the  widest  and  easiest 
distribution  of  a  very  powerful  liquor.  The 
results  of  this  ' '  freedom  of  a  necessary  industry  " 
were  such  as  to  create  alarm  in  every  class. 
In  1830  the  long  struggle  began  which  resulted 
in  the  famous  law  of  January  1855,  by  which 
this  free  household  distillation  was  practically 
checked.  The  minimum  quantity  to  be  distilled 
daily  at  an  authorised  still  must  be  300  kans. 
(The  kan  =  "5756  gall.)  Legal,  medical,  clerical 
ofiicials  were  prohibited  from  having  any  advan- 
tageous connection  with  the  manufacture,  and 
to  the  community  was  given  the  right  to  forbid 
non-licensed  traffic  in  retail  form.  No  liquor 
legislation  ever  had  greater  or  more  instant 
effect.  In  1853  between  33,000  and  34,000 
distilleries  were  producing  above  35  millions  of 
"kans."  In  1855  the  stills  had  been  reduced 
to  3481,  with  a  production  of  less  than  10 
millions  of  kans.  Further  enactments  made 
debts  incurred  for  brandy  not  recoverable  by 
law,  forbade  "  drinking  on  credit,"  etc.  Almost 
every  separate  provision  of  the  "Gothenburg 
System  "  is  here  except  one.  Each  year's  reports 
from  country  and  town  made  it  clearer  that 
the  essential  parts  of  this  new  legislation  could 
be  defeated  so  long  as  the  sale  was  controlled 
by  private  individuals  whose  profits  depended 
upon  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  brandy. 
The  Gothenburg  System  meets  this  difficulty 
by  giving  the  entire  control  into  the  hands 
of  a  company  that  makes  no  profit  from  the 
sales.  In  October  1865  the  first  company 
began  its  work.  The  fact  that  all  gains  from 
liquor  sales  were  taken  from  the  private  indi- 
vidual and  given  to  the  community  enabled 
the  authorities  to  carry  out  the  previous  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  Sales  on  credit  or  for  pawn 
were  stopped.  Sales  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
were  forbidden,  also  to  youths.  Food,  and 
a  variety  of  wholesome  drinks  upon  which 
the  seller  can  make  profit,  must  be  on  hand. 
The  express  motive  of  this  legislation  to  use 
the  profits  for  the  public  good  is  shown  in  the 
erection  of  reading-rooms  and  coffee-houses  in 
which  latter  not  even  beer  is  sold.  The  com- 
pany is  steadily  extending  these  benefits  beyond 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Legally,  spirits  may  be 
sold  to  youths  of  fifteen.  The  company  has 
extended  the  age  to  eighteen.  The  hours  of 
closing  have  been  reduced  from  10  p.m.  to  7 
in  winter,  8  in  summer.  It  does  not  use  all 
its  licenses,  nor  allow  places  of  sale  to  be 
opened  in  the  new  quarters  of  the  town.     It 


has  reduced  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  from 
46  to  40  per  cent. 

A  weakness  of  the  system  is  the  temptation 
of  the  commune  to  use  the  revenues  simply 
for  fiscal  purposes.  Friends  and  opponenta 
therefore  now  demand  that  the  profita  of  tEe 
brandy  sales  should  go  direct  to  the  govern- 
ment to  be  used  for  the  objects  which  are  most 
closely  connected  with  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance. Norway,  especially,  has  recognised  this 
danger,  and  is  showing  interesting  results.  It 
is,  however,  conceded  that  though  "brandy  is 
checked,  beer  and  wine  go  on  apace."  The 
spread  of  beer  drinking,  especially  in  the 
country,  is  now  so  serious  as  to  have  brought 
about  an  agitation  for  the  company  conteol 
of  beer  and  wine.  A  leading  Norwegian 
authority.  Director  Berner,  believes  that  this 
final  step  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Though 
the  "  Gothenburg  System"  has  been  praised  far 
beyond  its  deserts,  the  evidence  is  irresistible 
that  a  very  distinct  social  advantage  has  been 
won  under  its  influence. 

[Reports  that  have  been  published  since  1885 
by  Dr.  S.  Wieselgrin  of  Stockholm,  now  general 
director  of  prisons,  are  of  great  value,  as  he  is  one 
of  the  few  writers  upon  this  much  debated  subject 
who  speak  without  passionate  prejudices.  An 
entire  summary  of  his  opinions  may  be  found 
in  the  Bericht  des  III.  Congresses  gegen  den  Miss- 
braueh  geistiger  Oetranke,  Christiania,  Sept.  1890. 
This  report  also  contains  an  admirable  paper  by 
H.  G.  Berner,  showing  the  development  of  this 
system  in  Norway.  Both  articles  are  followed 
by  a  discussion  by  those  who  represent  friendly 
and  hostile  attitudes  toward  the  system.  Import- 
ant matter  may  also  be  found  (pp.  55,  61,  66, 
116,  121,  156,  383)  in  the  bound  vol.  of  the 
InterawMonaZe  Monatschrift  zur  Bekdmpfung  der 
Trinhsitten,  1891.  Mrster  Jahrgang,  Bremer- 
hafen,  C.  G.  Tienken.  — See  Local  Option  in 
Norway,  T.  M.  Wilson,  C.B.,  Bergen,  1890.— Also 
Dr.  Baer,  Der  Alkoholismws,  pp.  442  et  seq.- — ^Dr. 
Martins,  Handhich  der  Trinker  und  TrunTcsuoTiU- 
frage,  pp.  387,  Gotha. — Dr.  Siegfried  Wieselgrin's 
papers  are  published  in  German  under  the  title, 
Die  Eniimchelung  der  Schwedischen  Branntwein- 
Gesetzgebung  von  1835-1S8S,  Emil  Strauss,  Bonn. 
■ — Special  Report  by  J.  G.  Brooks  to  Massachusetts 
Govt.  1894. — Report  of  Massachusetts  Oommission 
(House  Document  No.  192,  1894).  Obtainable 
from  members  of  the  legislature. — Dr.  Gould's 
Report  on  the  Gotheabwrg  System,  Department  of 
Labour.  Obtainable  from  the  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  Washington  D.C. — Articles  in  Forum, 
December  1892,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  March  1894,  Dr. 
Gould. — Article  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  December 
1893,  Dr.  Gould.— Article  in  Arena,  April  1894, 
Mr.  John  Keren. — Bishop  of  Chester,  in  North 
American  Review,  May  1894.  Article  in  Economic 
Journal  (British  Association),  June  1894,  Mr. 
Brooks.  For  a  different  view  of  this  question, 
see  articles  in  Jan.  and  Feb.  numbers  (1892)  of 
Internationale  Monatschrift.']  J.  G.  B. 

GOUGE,  William  M.  (1796-1863),  was  bom 
in   Philadelphia.      He  became  editor  of  the 
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Philadelphia  Gazette  and  other  journals,  and 
for  many  years  was  connected  with  the  treasury 
department  at  Washington,  and  died  at  Trenton, 
N.J.  He  gave  special  attention  to  the  subject 
of  American  money  and  banking,  and  his  works 
still  remain  a  principal  source  of  information. 
He  wrote  Short  History  of  paper  Ttwney  and 
hanhing  m  the  United  States,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  inquiry  into  the  prindples  of  the  system, 
with  considerations  of  its  effects  on  morals  and 
happiness,  Philadelphia,  1833,  2nd  ed.  1835, 
pp.  xii.,  140,  240.  The  historical  sketch  is 
valuable  for  the  details  concerning  the  organisa- 
tion of  American  state  banks,  and  the  frauds 
and  abuses  associated  with  their  management 
during  a  period  when  there  was  very  lax  legisla- 
tive confeol.  Gouge  advised  the  withdrawal 
of  bank-note  issues,  and  the  separation  of  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  the  government  from  the 
banking  interest.  A  portion  of  this  work  was 
republished  in  England  by  "William  Cobbett 
under  the  title  of  The  Curse  of  Paper  Money. 
Gouge  also  wrote  An  Inquiry  into  the  expediency 
of  dispen^ng  with  Bank  Agency  and  Bank  Paper 
in  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  United  States, 
Philadelphia,  1837,  pp.  56,  in  which  he 
advised  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  sub- 
treasury  offices ;  and  The  Fiscal  History  of  Texas, 
embracing  an  account  of  its  Revenues,  Debts,  and 
Curreney  fromthe  commenjcementof  theRevolvtiom 
in  1834  to  1851-52,  with  remarks  on  American 
Debts,  Philadelphia,  1852,  pp.  327.  See  also 
in  the  Banker's  Magazine,  v.  14,  July  1859, 
"The Banks  of  the  United  States,"  pp.  3-9,  in 
which  he  still  insists  upon  restricting  banks  to 
the  work  of  deposit,  transfer,  discount,  and 
exchange.  While  employed  in  the  treasury 
department  under  Mr.  Woodbury,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  he  compiled  several  valuable 
reports.  D-  K.  D. 

GOULD,  SiK  Nathaijiel  {d.  1728),  mer- 
chant of  London,  was  knighted  on  14th  April 
1721.  He  was  a  director  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land and  member  of  parliament  for  New  Shore- 
ham,  Sussex,  from  1700  tmtil  his  death.  He 
published  (1)  An  Mssay  on  the  Publick  Debts  of 
this  Kingdom  .  .  .  To  which  is  subjoined.  An 
Enquiry  into  the  General  Convenience  of  reduc- 
ing farther  the  Interest  of  our  Publick  Debts 
below  Jf  per  cent  per  annum,  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  Bouse  of  Commons,  London, 
1726,  Svo  ;  2nd  ed.,  1727  ;  reprinted  in  1782, 
and  in  Lord  Overstone's  Collection  of  Tracts  on 
the  National  Debt,  edited  by  M'CuUoch,  London, 
1857,  Svo.  In  this  pamphlet  Gould  discussed 
the  sinking  fund,  showing  by  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  compound  interest  that  it 
would  in  course  of  time  more  than  suffice  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt.  Gould's  work  is 
one  of  the  first  in  which  this  argument,  which 
Dr.  Price  afterwards  made  famous,  is  met  with. 
Gould  also  showed  that  the  debt  had  been  con- 
siderably reduced  since  1716.     His  statements 


were  attacked  in  A  state  of  the  National  Debt  as 
it  stood  Dec,  24,  1716,  with  the  payments  WMde 
towards  the  discharge  of  it  out  of  the  sinking 
fund,  etc.,  compared  with  the  debt  at  Michaelmas, 
1725  [Attributed  to  WiUiam  Pulteney  and 
to  Archibald  Hutcheson],  London,  1727,  4to  ; 
reprinted  in  the  Overstone  collection  ;  and  in 
Remarks  on  a  late  book,  entitled.  An  Mssay,  etc.. 
In  which  the  evil  tendency  of  that  Book,  and  the 
Design  of  its  Author,  are  fully  detected  and  ex- 
posed, etc. ,  in  a  letter  to  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  London,  1727,  Svo.  Gould  replied 
to  his  critics  in  (2)  A  Defence  of  an  Essay  on 
the  Publick  Debts  of  this  Kingdom,  etc.,  London, 
1727,  Svo  ;  reprinted  in  the  Overstone  collec- 
tion. The  controversy  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  was  alluded  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  23rd  Feb.  1727-28. 

ITreasury  Papers,  Ixxiv.  11  ;  Ixxxv.  116. — 
Horsfield,  Hist,  of  Stissex,  vol.  ii.  appendix,  p.  55. 
— Catalogue  of  Knights. — Return  of  Menib&rs  of 
Parliament,  pt.  L  590,  597,  605  ;  pt.  ii.  6,  24,  33, 
45,  56,  68.]  w.  A.  s.  H. 

GOURDE.  Standard  silver  coin  of  Hayti 
(divided  into  100  cents)  of  the  same  weight 
and  fineness  as  the  five-franc  piece  (see  FlVE- 
FEANO  Piece).  f.  e.  a. 

GOURNAY,  Jean  Clatjde  Mame  Yikcent 
BE  (1712-1759),  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  of 
Saint  Malo,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Cadiz  in 
1729  and  remained  there  until  1744,  engaged 
in  trade.  But  the  young  man's  mind  was  not 
wholly  absorbed  in  his  business  ;  and  according 
to  his  i:ioge,  by  Tuegot,  the  fullest  account  we 
have  of  his  life,  his  time]  was  divided  between 
study  and  his  professional  occupations  and 
personal  relations.  From  1744  to  1746  he 
travelled  in  England,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
carefully  noting  commercial  and  naval  matters 
and  keeping  up  a  steady  correspondence  with 
M.  de  Maurepas,  the  French  minister  of  navy. 
In  1746  his  partner  died  and  bequeathed  him 
the  whole  of  his  fortune,  including  the  estate 
of  Goumay,  firom  which  the  title  under  which 
he  is  known  is  derived.  In  1748  Goumay 
returned  definitively  to  France,  purchased  in 
1749  a  charge  of  councOlor  of  commerce,  and 
was  appointed  in  1751  one  of  the  intend- 
ants  of  commerce.  Having  experienced  heavy 
losses  in  1758,  he  resigned,  keeping  the  honorary 
title,  and  died  in  the  following  year. 

Turgot  accompanied  biTn  in  some  of  his 
numerous  tours  of  inspection  through  France, 
and  sums  up  the  opinions  on  commerce  of 
his  master  in  the  following  terms  :  "  M.  de 
Goumay  concluded  that  the  only  object  of  the 
administration  should  be  (1)  to  give  to  aU 
branches  of  commerce  that  precious  liberty 
.  .  .  which  they  have  lost ;  (2)  to  favour  in- 
dustry ...  by  promoting  the  greatest  possible 
competition  .  .  .  resulting  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection in  production  and  the  cheapest  price 
for  the  buyer  ;  (3)  to  give  at  the  same  time  to 
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the  latter  the  greatest  possible  number  of  com- 
petitors, by  opening  to  the  seller  all  the  markets 
for  his  produce"  (^loge,  p.  19,  by  Turgot,  see 
Fetite  BibliotMgue  Economique).  "  He  deemed  it 
impossible  that,  in  commerce  left  alone,  private 
interest  would  not  be  conducive  to  the  general 
interest"  ...  (p.  12).  "He  was  convinced 
that  the  money-trade,  whose  price  is  the  interest 
paid  on  money,  can  only  regulate  this  price 
with  equity  ...  by  competition  and  reciprocal 
liberty "  (p.  21).  It  is  with  these  views,  ac- 
cording to  Turgot,  that  Gournay  translated  the 
works  of  Sir  J.  Child  and  Thomas  Gulpepbk 
(Paris,  1754),  adding  comments  which  have 
been  lost.  Gournay  is  generally  considered  as 
having  embodied  the  ' '  Laissez  twus  fairs  "  of 
Legendre  addressing  Colbeet,  in  the  well-known 
maxim,  "  laissez  f aire,  laissez  passer,"  but  Dr. 
Aug.  Oncken  in  his  Die  Maxime  Laissez  Faire 
et  Laissez  Passer  (Berne,  1886,  pp.  60-76)ascribes 
to  the  Marquis  Voyer  d'AKGBNSON  the  first  half 
of  the  formula.  Dr.  Oncken  also  refuses  to 
follow  DupoNT  de  Nemours  in  ascribing  to 
Gournay  considerable  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physioeratio  system  (p.  99)  and  in 
considering  him  as  a  thoroughgoing  free  trader 
(p.  109) ;  infacttheOSseruaiiowswhich  are  printed 
along  (pp.  72-90)  with  Fobbonnais'  Examen  des 
avantages  et  des  dAsavantages  de  la  Prohibition 
des  Toiles  Pumfes  (Marseilles,  1755),  and  which 
are  thought  to  be  written  by  Gournay  himself, 
though  very  strong  against  prohibition,  wind 
up  with  the  proposal  of  a  tax  of  10  to  12  per 
cent  on  aU  printed  calicoes  imported  into 
the  kingdom  (pp.  87-89).  Still  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  transition  from  absolute  pro- 
hibition to  a  duty  of  12  per  cent  means 
something  more  than  "liberal  mercantilism" 
{Maxime,  p.  109).  Excepting  his  translations, 
we  possess  no  authentic  writings  of  Gournay. 
Several  are  stated  to  have  been  written  under 
his  direction.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the 
pp.  254-268  in  the  &st  volume  of  the  Corps 
d'oiservatimis  de  la  Society  d' Agricultwre  de 
Bretagne  (Rennes,  1760,  see  note  p.  263). 
Dupont  de  Nemours  is  said  to  have  affinned 
that  the  Considerations  sur  le  Commerce  et 
particuli^remeni  sv/r  les  Compagnies,  Soeidtds,  et 
Maitrises,  Amsterdam,  inl2mo,  1758)were com- 
posed by  Clicquot  Bervache  under  "  the  eyes  and 
with  the  advice  of  Gournay,"  and  the  copy  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  bears  the  MS. 
note  "par  De  Gournay"  in  a  handwriting  of 
the  last  century ;  but  M.  de  Vroil,  who  inserts 
a  copious  analysis  of  this  pamphlet  in  his  £tude 
swr  Clicquot  Bervache  (Paris,  1370),  does  not 
support  this  opinion.  E.  ca. 

For  Goumay's  administrative  career  see  I'ad- 
ministration  du  com/merce  au  xmii"  siicle  in  app, 
to  BioUay's  Facte  de  Famine.     Paris,  1885. 

GOVEKNMENT,  Eoonomio  Effects  of. 
The  economic  effects  of  government  on  society 
are  extraordinarily  complex  and  elusive.      In 


an  organic  body  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
determine  exactly  the  efi'ect  which  any  one 
organ  exerts  upon  the  others  and  upon  the 
whole.  For  all  the  others  react  upon  it.  We 
may  ascribe  the  progress  of  wealth  or  of  poverty 
to  the  working  of  government,  but  we  cannot 
be  sure  how  far  the  government  as  well  as  the 
economic  condition  of  that  society  is  the  result 
of  national  characteristics  and  natural  condi- 
tions. Every  general  statement  respecting  the 
economic  effects  of  different  kinds  of  govern- 
ment must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  rude  ap- 
proximation. Subject  to  this  caution,  it  may 
be  said  that  government  affects  the  economic 
condition  of  society  chiefly  in  two  ways,  the 
one  direct  the  other  indirect.  The  direct  eco- 
nomic influence  of  government  is  exerted  in 
legislation,  in  executive  action,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  in  foreign  and  colonial 
policy.  The  indirect  economic  influence  of 
government  is  the  result  of  its  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  people. 

I.  Direct  economic  influence  of  Government. 
■ — (1)  Legislation.  Scarcely  any  law  can  be 
framed  which  will  not  by  a  short  or  long  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  produce  some  economic  modifi- 
cation. But  a  direct  economic  influence  attaches 
to  legislation  upon  any  of  the  following  topics ; 

(a)  The  law  of  property  determining  the 
modes  in  which  property  may  be  acquired,  the 
restraints  imposed  on  its  alienation,  the  rules 
of  intestate  succession,  the  limits  of  testament- 
ary power,  the  degree  to  which  ownership  may 
be  subdivided,  the  incidents  of  mortgage,  the 
possible  kinds  of  servitudes,  the  registration  of 
title,  and  many  other  subjects. 

(6)  Commercial  law,  which  regulates  the 
making  of  contracts,  the  formation  and  dissolu- 
tion of  partnerships  and  joint-stock  companies, 
the  procedure  in  bankruptcy,  the  peculiarities 
of  bills  of  lading  and  negotiable  instruments, 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  bankers,  the  protec- 
tion of  patents,  trade  marks,  and  copyrights. 

(c)  The  law  of  procedure,  which  determines 
in  what  manner  redress  for  civil  or  punishment 
for  criminal  wrongs  must  be  sought.  Its 
economic  influence  will  vary  as  it  is  more  or 
less  conducive  to  obtaining  justice  in  a  reason- 
able time  and  at  a  moderate  expense. 

{d)  The  criminal  law,  which,  by  defending 
liberty  of  person  and  security  of  property,  makes 
industry  and  commerce  on  a  large  scale  possible. 
Its  economic  usefulness  wiU  depend  on  its  being 
complete,  expUoit,  and  severe  enough  to  deter 
from  crime  without  being  so  severe  as  to  awaken 
general  sympathy  for  criminals. 

(e)  Administrative  law,  which  defines  the 
objects  of  administration,  creates  the  adminis- 
trative bodies,  and  regulates  their  powers  and 
procedure.  Under  this  head  may  be  placed  all 
the  laws  which  deal  with  national  defence,  the 
army  and  navy,  public  health,  education,  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  regulation  of  industry, 
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whether  to  protect  the  producer  or  to  ensure 
the  quality  of  the  product. 

(J)  Fmancial  and  fiscal  legislation,  including 
all  laws  determining  the  standard  and  denomina- 
tions of  the  currency,  the  incidence  of  taxation, 
imposing  duties  or  granting  bounties  for  the 
encouragement  of  native  industry. 

In  dealing  with  the  subjects  above  enumerated 
the  legislator  is  obliged  to  consider  (1)  how 
much  he  will  bring  within  the  scope  of  his  laws 
and  how  much  he  wiU  leave  to  individual 
prudence  or  virtue ;  (2)  when  he  is  satisfied  that 
legislation  is  expedient,  how  much  weight 
should  be  allowed  to  purely  economic  as  opposed 
to  moral  or  political  considerations, — in  other 
words,  when  he  should  sacrifice  the  greatest 
immediate  increase  of  national  wealth  to  pro- 
mote national  security  or  moral  and  intellectual 
progress.  The  most  judicious  economists  will 
not  maintain  that  they  possess  any  special 
knowledge  enabling  them  to  give  dogmatic 
answers  to  these  questions.  Practical  sagacity 
and  political  knowledge  must  determine  at  any 
given  time  the  best  limit  to  legislation.  Argu- 
ments for  non-interference  based  on  the  natural 
right  of  every  man  to  do  what  he  likes,  and 
arguments  for  interference  based  on  the  organic 
character  of  the  state,  do  not  afford  much  assist- 
ance. The  really  strong  argument  for  state 
interference  is  that  co-operation  is  power,  and 
that  the  state  is  the  only,  or  at  least  the  most 
powerful,  co-operative  organisation  which  can 
be  used  for  certain  purposes.  The  really  strong 
argument  against  state  interference  is  that  it 
increases  the  power,  in  any  case  enormous,  of 
governments  which,  under  every  constitution, 
monarchic,  aristocratic,  or  popular,  are  usually 
composed  of  very  ordinary  men,  subject  to 
error,  to  indolence,  and  to  sinister  interests. 

So,  likewise,  the  choice  between  the  greatest 
immediate  addition  to  national  wealth  and  some 
great  moral  or  political  gain  must  be  decided, 
not  by  the  special  knowledge  of  experts,  but  by 
broad  practical  wisdom.  But  when  the  legisla- 
tor wants,  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  have 
resulted  in  the  actual  economic  condition  of 
society  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
ameliorated  by  new  laws,  he  may  with  advan- 
tage take  counsel  of  the  economist.  For  such  is 
the  complexity  of  economic  phenomena  that  a 
new  tariff,  a  new  poor-law,  or  a  new  regulation 
of  the  hours  of  labour,  frequently  produces 
results  which  its  authors  never  expected  and 
certainly  never  desired.  In  order  to  predict, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  consequences  of 
economic  innovations,  special  knowledge  and 
habits  of  scientific  analysis  are  of  the  utmost 
value. 

(2)  Executive. — The  various  forms  of  ad- 
ministrative organisation  and  their  principal 
economic  effects  have  been  described  in  another 
article  (see  Administkation).  Here  only  a  few 
general  observations  need  be  added.     It  is  an  | 


English  tendency  to  underrate  the  importance 
of  administration  as  compared  with  legislation. 
For  this  there  are  several  reasons.  Parliament, 
the  assembly  which  makes  laws,  is  much  the 
noisiest  and  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  great 
machine  of  government.  The  administration 
of  national  and  local  affairs  has  for  a  long  time 
past  been  tolerably  pure  and  efiicient.  Lastly, 
many  things  which  are  elsewhere  done  by  the 
public  administration  are  here  done  by  private 
enterprise.  Thus  we  are  prevented  from 
realising  how  much  depends  on  the  integrity 
and  efiUciency  of  the  administrative  body,  how 
terrible  may  be  the  consequences  where  the 
administrator  is  inert,  corrupt  or  timid. 

(3)  Administraiion  of  justice. — Although  the 
form  of  the  law  and  the  constitution  of  the 
courts  are  settled  by  the  legislature,  the 
quality  of  the  justice  actually  administered 
depends  on  the  integrity  of  the  judges,  their 
immunity  from  intimidation,  and  their  power 
to  enforce  their  decrees.  We  hardly  realise  the 
importance  of  the  first  of  these  conditions 
because  with  us  it  has  been  so  long  fulfilled. 
But  where  justice  is  venal  all  commercial  trans- 
actions are  affected  with  uncertainty.  There 
is  one  law  for  those  who  can  and  wiU  bribe  ; 
for  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  bribe  there  is 
another  law.  The  wrong-doer  can  escape  re- 
tribution by  dividing  his  spoil  with  the  judge, 
and  the  injured  man  submits  to  a  loss  when  he 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  redress.  Such  a  pol- 
lution of  justice  destroys  confidence  and  hope, 
the  mainsprings  of  industry;  and  the  misery 
thus  engendered  may  be  measured  by  the  eager- 
ness of  orientals  to  find  an  upright  judge. 
Immunity  from  intimidation  is  not  less  essential 
than  integrity  to  the  righteous  dispensation  of 
justice.  Judges  have  at  different  times  been 
liable  to  intimidation  by  powerful  individuals 
— not  rare  in  mediaeval  England,  or  by  an 
arbitrary  government — as  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts,  or  by  popular  agitation,  which  is  the 
only  mode  of  intimidating  that  need  be  feared 
in  western  Europe  at  the  present  day.  In  aU 
three  cases  the  result  is  the  same, — the  operation 
of  the  law  is  rendered  uncertain  and  the  sense 
of  security  is  deeply  wounded.  Lastly,  there 
wiU  be  httle  benefit  derivable  from  the  integrity 
or  the  courage  of  the  courts  if  they  cannot 
enforce  their  decrees.  Yet  this  elementary 
condition  of  order  and  economic  progress  has 
not  been  and  even  now  is  not  universally  satisfied 
in  many  parts  of  the  civilised  world. 

(4)  Foreign  and  Colonial  Policy. — As  there 
is  no  commonwealth  of  nations  in  which  each 
is  protected  and  controlled  by  an  irresistible 
government,  every  state  must  trust  to  its  own 
strength  for  the  defence  of  its  interests  and  even 
of  its  life.  Thus  political  power  is  a  primary 
condition  of  economic  development.  But 
nations  do  not  grow  into  power  sleepiog.  Only 
by  unceasing  vigilance,  by  untiring  energy,  and 
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by  stubborn  fighting  courage,  can  a  nation  hope 
to  become  powerful.  War  always  involves  an 
interruption  of  industry  and  a  destruction  of 
wealth.  But  war  does  not  always  involve  an 
ultimate  economic  loss.  It  may  be  the  only 
means  of  securing  an  economic  gain.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  seven  great  wars  which 
England  waged  between  1688  and  1815  left 
no  permanent  result  except  the  national 
debt.  It  would  be  far  truer  to  say  that  the 
cost  of  these  wars  has  been  returned  to  England 
one-hundredfold.  They  procured  for  England 
the  free  development  of  her  institutions,  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas,  the  largest  share  in  the 
carrying  trade,  a  colonial  and  an  Indian  empire, 
— all  essential  conditions  of  her  economic  pro- 
gress. As  founders  of  English  prosperity  Wolfe 
and  Clive,  Nelson  and  Wellington,  rank  with 
Hargreaves  and  Arkwright,  with  Watt  and 
Stephenson.  On  the  other  hand,  no  per- 
manent economic  advantage  resulted  to  France 
from  her  brilliant  victories  and  European 
supremacy  in  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
She  sustained  grave  economic  injury  in  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  of  her  bravest  and  most 
adventurous  citizens,  in  the  violent  dislocation 
of  her  commerce,  and  in  the  false  direction  given 
to  her  energies.  Thus  there  is  no  simple  a 
priori  rule  for  determining  the  economic  effect 
of  a  foreign  policy.  Even  if  such  a  rule  could 
be  found,  it  would  not  be  sufiicient  for  our 
guidance  apart  from  moral  and  political  con- 
siderations. Colonial  policy  likewise  has  an 
influence  upon  national  prosperity  too  extensive 
to  be  examined  here. 

II.  Indirect  Economic  Influence  of  Govern- 
ment.— Whatever  strengthens  the  national 
character  and  intelligence  is  economically  bene- 
ficial. Therefore  a  political  constitution  which 
tends  to  develop  the  intelligence  and  character 
of  the  people  tends  to  make  them  prosperous. 
In  certain  stages  of  civilisation  this  benefit  is 
conferred  by  a  powerful  autocratic  government 
which  represses  local  feuds,  breaks  down  the 
barriers  of  local  prejudice,  and  compels  a  rude 
population  to  orderly  industry.  In  other 
stages  of  civilisation  the  same  benefit  is  derived 
from  a  large  measure  of  political  liberty. 
Political  liberty  is  indeed  a  vague  term.  It 
means  sometimes  freedom  from  foreign  domina- 
tion, sometimes  comparative  freedom  from 
interference  by  the  national  government, 
sometimes  the  possession  of  a  vote  in  deciding 
who  shaU.  govern,  and  sometimes  the  right  to 
take  an  active  personal  part  in  administra- 
tion. But  in  any  or  all  of  these  senses  it  is  a 
means  of  prosperity  to  those  who  are  fit  to 
enjoy  it. 

Foreign  domination  involves  the  transfer- 
ence of  a  certain  amount  of  wealth  from  the 
subject  to  the  sovereign  community,  whether 
as  mere  tribute  or  in  discharge  of  the  cost  of 
government   and   defence  ;   it    often   involves 


considerable  interference  with  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  subject  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sovereign  community,  and  it  often  depresses 
energy  and  intelligence  by  closing  or  at  least 
narrowing  the  possibilities  of  a  great  career. 
These  disadvantages,  however,  may  be  partly 
lessened,  partly  compensated,  if  the  dominant 
people  have  much  to  impart  to  the  conq[uered, 
whether  in  better  laws  and  institutions  or  in 
improved  mechanical  appliances  or  ia  general 
intellectual  cultivation.  The  subjugation  of 
barbarous  by  civilised  nations  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  means  of  human  improvement. 

Personal  independence,  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  especially  the  freedom  to  associate 
with  other  individuals  for  common  ends,  is 
essential  to  the  highest  economic  development. 
For  that  development  cannot  be  attained 
except  by  a  daring,  inventive,  and  original 
people.  Such  a  people  will  not  submit  to 
unreasonable  and  vexatious  interference,  or  if  it 
does,  it  will  lose  its  most  valuable  (qualities. 
It  may  continue  to  be  noted  for  a  plodding 
industry  and  a  minute  thrift,  but  these  virtues 
are  not  enough  to  maintain  its  pre-eminence. 
The  saying  that  England  has  been  made  by  her 
adventurers  will  be  found  more  or  less  true  of 
every  great  commercial  community.  But  even 
when  personal  independence  has  been  too  much 
restricted,  the  possession  of  a  vote  and  the 
imagination  that  one  can  change  the  govern- 
ment whenever  one  has  a  mind,  mitigate  the 
sense  of  constraint  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
energy.  Lastly  political  freedom  in  the  sense 
of  the  right  to  an  active  participation  in  pubho 
affairs  would  be  highly  stimulating  to 
intelligence  and  character  if  men  generally 
availed  themselves  of  it.  But  this  is  rarely 
the  case  in  civilised  countries,  where  business, 
study,  and  pleasure  absorb  the  energies  of 
ninety-nine  citizens  in  a  hundred.  It  is  a 
common  complaint  among  ourselves  that  the 
composition  even  of  the  most  important  local 
assemblies  tends  to  become  worse  rather  than 
better.  We  cannot  here  consider  how  far 
this  complaint  is  well  founded.  If  such  a 
deterioration  were  real  and  long  continued,  it 
would  reduce  self-government  to  an  empty 
form. 

[Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  cp.  bks. 
iv.  and  v. — J.  S.  Mill,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  bk.  v.  and  on  Liberty  and  on  Represen- 
tative Oovernment. — Tocqueville,  Dernocratie  en 
Amlrique,  passim. — Stephen,  Liberty,  Fraternity, 
and  Equality. — H.  Spencer,  The  Man  versus  the 
State. — Ritchie,  Principles  qf  State  Interference. — 
Jevons,  The  State  in  relation  to  Labow. — 
Montague,  Individual  Liberty. — Dicey,  Law  of 
the  Constitution. — Sidgwick,  Politics  and  Ethics. 
— The  literature  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection 
generally ;  and  the  authorities  referred  to  in  the 
articles  on  Administeation  ;  Bdeeauckaot  ; 
Centralisation  ;  Laissez-Fairb.  ]        f.  c.  M. 
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GOVERNMENT  EEGULATION  OF 
INDUSTRY. 

Earlier  History,  p.  239 ;  In  the  19th  Century,  p.  242. 

Earlier  History. — It  will  be  convenient  for 
the  discussion  of  tMs  topic  to  divide  the  survey 
into  three  main  periods  :  (1)  From  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  (2)  from 
Edward  I.  to  Elizabeth ;  (3)  from  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  decay  of  the  mercantile  system 
at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  ^  In  the  first 
of  these  epochs  interference  with  industry  on 
the  part  of  the  government  was  considerably  less 
than  in  either  of  the  other  two  ;  the  regulation 
of  industry  was  left  largely  to  local  and  muni- 
cipal authorities,  and  that  which  emanated 
from  the  government  may  be  described  as  of  a 
personal  nature,  proceediug  chiefly  from  the 
initiative  of  the  sovereign.  In  the  second 
period  the  whole  field  of  national  industry  is 
regarded  as  under  the  supervision  of  the  govern- 
ment, though  much  is  stiU  left  to  local  muni- 
cipal or  corporate  authority.  Regulations 
became  national  and  even  international  in 
character,  being  enacted  for  a  distinctly  national 
purpose  ;  while  in  the  third  period  the  sub- 
ordination both  of  industry  and  commerce  to 
national  purposes  and  national  ends  is  more 
and  more  definitely  aimed  at.  Of  course  in 
every  period  the  influence  of  particular  classes, 
whether  landowners,  merchants,  or  manufac- 
turers, must  be  taken  into  account,  as  each 
class  endeavours  to  modify  legislation  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  particular  interests. 

I.  Before  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  is 
here  taken  as  our  starting-point,  legislation  on 
and  iuterference  i\ith  industry  or  commerce 
were  only  fragmentary  in  character.  Such  re- 
gulations as  existed  were  chiefly  framed  by  the 
king  to  secure  the  safety  of  merchants  travel- 
ling in  his  dominions,  to  promote  intercom- 
munication and  the  proper  conduct  of  trade 
generally  (Cunningham,  i.  75,  and  Laws  of 
Alfred  and  Ine).  To  sufiice  for  themselves  in 
all  industrial  pm-suits  was  the  aim  of  the 
various  villages,  towns,  or  districts,  though 
"there  is  no  evidence  that  the  early  English 
villages  valued  their  condition  of  self-sufficiency 
so  highly  as  to  try  to  check  the  development 
of  trade,  as  had  been  done  by  German  and 
Indian  communities."  Moreover  it  was  per- 
ceived, at  least  by  Alfred  {JBoethius,  i.  c.  17), 
that  the  common  good  depended  on  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  various  occupations  of  in- 
dustry, and  on  their  harmonious  development 
and  working.  Royal  control  consisted  chiefly 
in  attempting  to  secure  adequate  protection  for 
person  and  property  so  that  this  development 
of  commerce  and  industry  might  be  efficiently 
carried  on.  This  royal  control,  however,  be- 
came more  powerful  in  many  ways  with  the 

1  For  later  period,  see  Facttort  Acts  ;  Goversment 
Regulation  of  Inddstry  m  the  19th  Century. 


consolidation  of  the  feudal  system  in  England 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  That  system 
rested  almost  entirely  on  royal  authority  ;  in- 
dustry and  commerce  were  regulated  largely, 
when  regulated  at  all,  by  royal  decisions.  The 
distinguishing  mark  of  feudalism  as  regards 
industry  is  that  royal  authority  supports  local 
and  traditional  custom,  whUe  that  custom  left 
very  little  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
individual  enterprise.  Agricultural  industry 
was  hampered  by  the  manorial  system  and 
collective  ownership  of  land  (see  Manoe  ; 
AGElotTLTiTKB  IN  ENGLAND),  while  prices  both 
of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products 
were  regulated  by  authority,  e.g.  by  the  Assize 
OF  Bread  and  Beek,  which  is  considerably 
older  than  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  and  by  the 
assize  of  cloth,  which,  though  found  in  operation 
in  the  13th  century,  even  then  refers  to  the  "  old 
assize  of  the  mystery."  The  development  of 
industry  upon  anything  like  a  capitalistic  basis 
was  interfered  with  by  the  system  of  taxation, 
which  practically  discouraged  accumulation  by 
the  operation  of  tallages,  aids,  and  fines  levied 
to  swell  the  royal  revenue.  It  should,  however, 
be  noted  that  at  this  period  industry  was  only 
affected  indirectly  by  taxation,  for  the  taxes 
were  (i.)  not  regular,  but  levied  for  special 
occasions  of  royal  need,  and  (ii.)  they  fell  not 
on  regular  incomes  derived  from  industry  or 
trade,  or  upon  industry  itself,  but  on  the 
hoards  of  wealth  accumulated  by  the  rich  in 
whatever  walk  of  Kfe.  Also  (iii.)  in  the  case 
of  toUs  they  represented  payment  given  for 
royal  protection.  In  other  matters  the  whole 
conduct  of  industry  was  subjected  to  regulations 
of  a  local  or  private  character  emanating  from 
the  gUds  (see  Gilds  and  Appeexticeship),  or 
from  municipal  authority.  Almost  the  only 
general  regulation  applying  to  the  whole  king- 
dom may  be  summed  up  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  (see 
Assize  of  Weights  and  Measures),  the  as- 
sizes of  bread,  ale,  and  cloth,  and  other  points 
in  which  the  king  and  his  court  were  directly 
interested  as  large  consumers. 

II.  The  reign  of  Edward  I.,  inaugurating 
as  it  did  the  system  of  government,  to  some 
small  extent  at  least,  by  the  aid  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation — the  first  parliament 
in  which  all  these  representatives  were  sum- 
moned together  ia  on^  assembly  met  ni  1295 — 
also  inaugurates,  as  a  result  of  this  change  in 
the  method  of  government,  a  period  when  the 
regulation  of  industry  becomes  a  matter  of 
national  and  not  merely  local  concern  (see 
Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce,  i.  265).  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  wish  of  the  government  of  that  day  that 
industry  should  be  regulated  in  the  interests 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  not  so  much  in 
order  to  gain  national  power  as  to  increase 
the  national  wealth  and  to  afibrd  plenty  to 
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the  people.  There  seems  to  have  been  also 
a  wish  to  have  definiteness  and  uniformity  in 
prices  and  in  taxation.  In  taxation,  e.g., 
fixed  customs  were  levied,  the  half-mark  on 
each  sack  of  wool  and  on  the  prisa  recta  of  two 
tuns  on  each  shipload  of  wine.  Anything  be- 
yond this  was  regarded  as  an  occasional  subsidy 
for  a  special  purpose.  This  taxation  interfered, 
however,  to  some  extent  with  industry,  for, 
chiefly  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
the. customs,  the  export  trade  was  regulated  by 
the  "  staple  "  system  (see  Staple).  The  export 
of  wool,  e.g.,  was  hereby  forced  into  definite 
channels  and  allowed  only  at  certain  ports  by 
Edwards  I.  and  III.,  who  thus  asserted  the 
royal  right  of  controlling  trade.  In  other 
points  it  may  be  said  that  the  Edwards  legis- 
lated for  industry  with  a  view  rather  to  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  than  of  anybody  else, 
though  Edward  III.'s  encouragement  of  Flemish 
immigration,  in  1331  and  other  years,  seems  to 
point  to  a  definite  plan  of  increasing  national 
wealth  by  promoting  new  industries  ;  and  his 
general  legislation  for  the  wool  trade  is  a  series 
of  attempts  to  keep  up  a  high  price  of  wool  to 
foreigners — an  attempt  largely  successful,  owing 
to  the  almost  complete  monopoly  which  England 
possessed  in  this  commodity.  The  interference 
with  industry  that  is  marked  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  by  the  historically  famous  First 
Statute  of  Labourers  (the  25  Ed.  III.  c.  i., 
A.D.  1351)  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  that  statute  was 
enacted.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  time  to 
regulate  prices  by  authority,  and  this  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  government  did  not 
cause  discontent.  Hence  parliament  was  not 
enforcing  a  novelty  when,  in  this  First  Statute 
of  Labourers,  and  in  many  subsequent  ones,  it 
endeavoured  to  regulate  the  price  of  labour  as 
well  as  of  provisions  and  cloth.  At  the  same 
time  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  period  succeeding 
the  Black  Death  (see  Black  Death),  the  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  wages  of  workmen  and  their 
right  to  combine  tended  to  become  partisan 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  landowning 
classes  who  made  the  laws.  StUl  we  must  be 
careful  to  observe  that  these  statutes  are  in  the 
main  a  fair  attempt  to  regulate  prices  and  wages 
together,  so  that  one  should  follow  the  other. 
Another  important  object  of  all  labour  legis- 
lation from  the  25  Edward  III.  c.  1  and  the  12 
Richard  II.  o.  4,  was  to  secure  a  sufficient 
amount  of  labour  for  agriculture,  as  being  the 
most  important  industry  in  the  country,  and 
also  as  being  that  in  which  the  landowning 
legislators  were  most  nearly  concerned.  (For 
a  useful  summary  of  the  various  statutes  of 
labourers,  op.  Thorold  Rogers,  Economic  Inter- 
pretation of  Sistory,  ch.  ii.).  In  non- agri- 
cultural industries  we  may  notice  that  in  the 
period  from  Edward  I.  to,  say,  Henry  VII., 


government  interference  becomes  more  and 
more  marked,  as  it  is  more  and  more  needed, 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which 
the  gild  system  was  now  beginning  to  work, 
and  owing  to  the  great  development  of  the 
manufacturing  industries.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  this  interference  begins  to  assume 
the  character  that  afterwards  developed  into 
the  Mbboantilb  System  {c[.v.)  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  Stuarts,  for  it  becomes  an  axiom  that 
commerce  and  industry  are  to  be  regulated  with 
the  object  of  promoting  national  power  through 
national  wealth.  Hence  we  find  numerous 
statutes  framed  to  encourage  native  shipping-^ 
the  5  Rich.  II.  st.  I.  c.  3  may  be  called  our 
earliest  navigation  act — to  attract  bullion  into 
our  merchants'  hands  (5  Rich.  II.  st.  I.  c.  2), 
and  to  protect  native  industry  against  aliens 
(as  by  the  33  Hen.  VI.  c.  5  and  the  22  Ed. 
iV.  0.  3).  Now,  too,  begins  more  definitely  the 
era  of  the  Coen  Laws  {q.v.),  whereby  govern- 
ment tried  to  encourage  arable  farming  as 
against  the  growing  practice  of  sheep-farming 
for  the  sake  of  wool  (cp.  12  Rich.  II.  cc.  3-7), 
to  secure  a  large  agricultural  population  (7  Hen. 
IV.  c.  17),  and  to  promote  corn-growing  by 
aUomng  the  export  of  English  com  (17  Rich.  II. 
c.  7  and  15  Hen.  VI.  c.  2),  and  forbidding  the 
import  of  foreign  grain  (3  Ed.  IV.  o.  2  and 
23  Hen.  VI.  c.  5).  In  the  Tudor  period  this 
feeling  of  a  national  policy  grows  stronger,  and 
it  is  felt  that  the  interest  of  the  individual  must 
be  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  nation,  if,  by  so 
doing,  national  power  will  be  increased.  As 
national  power  seemed  to  depend  upon  the 
growth  (1)  of  shipping,  as  a  feeder  to  the  navy ; 
(2)  of  population,  and  especially  agricultural 
population,  as  a  feeder  to  the  army ;  and  (3)  of 
treasure,  we  naturally  find  (1)  the  series  of 
navigation  acts  continued  (e.g.  23  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  7,  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  0.  19),  and  (2)  the  statutes 
of  labourers  kept  up  {e.g.  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  22), 
and  the  depopulation  of  rural  districts  through 
sheep-farming  or  migration  to  towns  severely 
checked  (4  Hen.  VII.  c.  16  applying  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight).  Also  (3)  numerous  acts  were 
passed  to  secure  a  large  supply  of  bullion  for 
this  country  (cp.  Cunningham,  Growth  of  Eng. 
Industry  and  Commerce,  i.  387).  As  the 
gilds  were  now  decaying  and  their  usefulness 
decreasing,  we  find  the  government  reducing 
them  more  and  more  under  its  authority  (1  Hen. 
VII.  c.  5)  till  Somerset,  following  the  policy  of 
Hen.  VIII.,  completed  their  ruin  by  confiscat- 
ing their  lands  (1  Ed.  VI.  c.  14,  a.d.  1547). 
At  the  same  time  the  power  of  the  gilds, 
especially  of  those  which  represented  the  work- 
ing classes,  being  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
Tudors,  the  government  was  by  no  means  loth 
to  interfere  with  them  (cp.  also  the  re-enact- 
ment of  laws  against  combinations  of  workmen 
by  the  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  15,  and  see  Combina- 
tion Laws). 
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III.  In  the  Elizabethan  code  of  regulations 
for  industry  we  find  government  interference 
and  the  desire  for  the  deyelopment  of  national 
power  very  strong.  So  distinctly  was  this 
the  case  that  private  interests  came  to  be 
looked  upon  almost  with  disfavour,  especially 
in  the  case  of  combinations  of  workmen  (see 
Combination  Laws).  Legislation  continues 
much  on  the  old  lines  in  (1)  the  Navigation 
Acts  of  1  Eliz.  c.  13,  5  Eliz.  c.  5,  and  the 
more  famous  Acts  of  1651  and  1660  ;  (2)  the 
Corn  Laws  of  13  Eliz.  c.  13,  of  15  Charles  II. 
u.  7,  encouraging  the  growth  and  export  of 
corn,  and  again  by  the  35  Eliz.  c.  7,  which 
endeavours  to  force  all  surplus  labour  into 
agriculture,  and  by  aU  the  legislation  which 
followed  (see  Coen  Laws)  ;  (3)  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  native  manufactau'es  by 
prohibiting  foreign  imports  (5  Eliz.  c.  7)  and 
restricting  the  export  of  raw  materials  that 
might  be  worked  up  at  home  (as  of  wool  and 
live  sheep,  in  8  Eliz.  c.  3),  while  the  consumption 
of  native  manufactures  is  to  be  encouraged,  as 
by  the  law  13  Eliz.  o.  19,  providing  that  men 
must  wear  caps  of  English  make.  As  regards 
interference  with  (4)  labour  and  wages,  the 
legislation  of  Elizabeth  has  well  been  termed 
monumental,  and  it  continued  to  operate  with 
practically  little  change  tfll  well  into  the  1 9th 
century.  The  famous  Statute  of  Apprentices 
of  1563,  the  5  Eliz.  c.  4  (see  Appebntioeship) 
had  for  its  objects  to  regulate  wages  in  accord- 
ance with  prices  by  assessment,  to  encourage 
good  service  by  checking  migration  from  one 
employer  to  another,  to  seciu'e  good  work  by 
making  apprenticeship  compulsory — seven  years 
for  artisans  and  longer  for  husbandry — and  to 
encourage  agriculture  by  making  aU  those  who 
were  not  otherwise  employed  serve  in  husbandry. 
It  was  meant  to  improve  rather  than  to  depress 
the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  though  after- 
wards much  misused  by  employers,  is  a  curious 
monument  of  kindly  meant  paternal  legislation. 
This  act  did  not  apply  to  new  trades  that 
came  into  existence  after  1563,  and  therefore 
these  were  regulated  generally  by  provisions 
in  the  patents  given  to  those  who  started 
them.  In  this  code  of  legislation,  however, 
no  provision  was  made  for  supervising  the 
quality  of  manufactures,  as  had  been  done  in 
previous  times  {e.g.  by  the  aulnager  for  cloth  ; 
see  AULNAGBE).  Hence  we  find  the  state  now 
re-organising  companies  like  the  old  craft-gUds 
(cp.  Cunningham,  as  above,  ii.  48)  or  granting 
to  patentees  rights  of  search  and  supervision  of 
particular  goods  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
This  naturally  led  to  monopohes  being  granted 
to  individuals  (see  Monopoly),  and  monopolies 
again  came  to  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
crown.  It  must  be  said,  however,  in  favour  of 
the  much-abused  monopoly  system,  so  prominent 
under  the  Stuarts,  that  theoretically  at  least 
it  provided  for  the  government  a  check  upon 
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developments  of  trade  that  might  prove  detri- 
mental to  national  interests. 

The  policy  of  the  government  in  its  interfer- 
ences with  industry  after  the  Stuart  period,  and 
especially  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  was  to 
develop  the  industries  of  the  country  in  every 
possible  way.  In  the  endeavour  to  carry  out 
this  policy  England  was  only  following  the  ex- 
ample of  her  contiaental  neighbours,  the  Dutch 
and  the  French,  for  navigation  acts  and  the  pro- 
tection of  native  industries  were  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  England.  The  chief  points 
aimed  at  by  English  statesmen  of  the  18th 
century  were  (1)  the  provision  of  a  sufBcient 
supply  of  raw  material  {e.g.  of  wool,  and  even 
of  woollen  yarn,  12  Geo.  II.  21),  by  encouraging 
imports  of  such  commodities  and  preventing  their 
export ;  (2)  the  prohibition  of  the  import  of 
finished  goods  into  British  markets,  while  e.g. 
even  Indian  muslins  and  calicoes  were  subjected 
to  strict  regulations  lest  they  should  interfere 
with  our  hnen  trade  (see  11  &  12  WUl.  III. 
c.  10) ;  and  (3)  attempts  were  made  to  encourage 
the  consumption  of  home  manufactures,  partly 
by  sumptuary  laws  {e.g.  by  the  18  Geo.  II. 
c.  38,  and  21  Geo.  II.  c.  26,  which  imposed 
penalties  for  wearing  French  cambric  or  lawn), 
and  partly  by  compelling  the  use  of  British 
commodities  in  certain  cases  {e.g.  sail-cloth, 
19  Geo.  II.  u.  27).  The  woollen  cloth  trade 
in  particular  was  most  carefully  enoom'aged  (see 
Cunningham,  ii.  340),  though  both  in  manu- 
factui'es  and  in  agriculture  the  policy  pursued 
tended  to  foster  merely  class  interests.  But  if 
certain  classes  persuaded  parliament  to  legislate 
in  their  own  private  interests,  as  one  class  in  par- 
ticular constantly  did,  parliament  stUl  believed 
that  it  was  doing  its  best  for  the  country.  This 
was  specially  the  case  when  the  landed  interest 
was  the  largest  in  the  kingdom  and  when,  as  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  agriculture  was  the 
foremost  of  our  industries.  But  when  the  indus- 
trial revolution  made  itself  felt  in  George  III.  's 
reign,  and  the  new  manufacturing  interests 
became  more  dominant,  English  industry  out- 
grew very  quickly  the  various  regulations  and 
restrictions  originally  intended  for  its  benefit. 
The  Assize  of  Bread  and  Beer,  for  instance, 
had  even  in  1709  to  be  revised  (8  Anne,  c.  18) ; 
the  assessment  of  wages  was  fast  becoming  in- 
operative, and  by  1795  seems  almost  to  have 
been  forgotten  (Cunningham,  ii.  359).  In 
fact  "the  introduction  of  machinery  brought 
about  the  collapse  of  the  industrial  system  of 
Elizabeth  " — a  system  of  wonderful  comprehen- 
siveness that  had  gathered  up  the  tentative 
legislation  of  previous  centuries  and  left  its 
mark,  both  for  good  and  ill,  on  that  of  centuries 
that  followed  it. 

[Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce,  Cambridge,  1892,  passim,  the  works  of 
J.  E.  Thorold  Eogers. — Ashley,  Economic  History, 
1.  pt.  2.     See  also  articles  in  this  Dictionary  on 
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APPKENTICBSHIP ;    AsSIZE  OF  BBBAD  AND   BEBE; 

MEROAKTII.K  System;  Monopoly.] 

H.  de  B.  Q. 

Government  Regulation  of  Industry 
IN  THE  19th  Century.  The  history  of 
state  action  in  England,  during  the  present 
century,  may  be  divided  into  two  periods. 
In  the  earlier,  the  legislature  was  anxious 
to  avoid  interference  with  the  economic  and 
industrial  action  of  individuals.  In  the  later 
period,  the  legislature  has  become  more  and 
more  disposed  to  regulate  their  activity.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  either  tendency  has 
operated  at  any  one  time  wholly  imcheoked 
by  the  opposite  tendency.  The  repeal  of  old 
and  the  enactment  of  new  regulations  have 
been,  to  a  large  extent,  simultaneous.  Never- 
theless, there  has  been  a  marked  change  in 
public  opinion,  and  ia  legislation  on  industrial 
CLuestions.  This  change,  being  necessarily 
gradual  and  irregular,  cannot  be  assigned  to  any 
one  year.  But  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in 
1846  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  policy  of  Laissbz-faibe.  Since  then 
the  policy  of  state  interference  has  been  gaining 
the  ascendency.  The  circumstances  of  England, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  were 
propitious  to  the  policy  of  removing  all  restraints 
on  the  economic  action  of  individuals.  The 
improvement  of  machinery  was  revolutionising 
commerce  and  manufactures.  This  revolution 
rendered  the  ancient  system  of  regulation, 
dating  chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
totally  inapplicable.  The  attempt  to  control 
prices  and  wages,  to  ensure  a  proper  train- 
ing of  the  workman,  or  a  satisfactory  quality 
of  products,  became  more  hopeless  than  ever. 
The  incessant  change  and  expansion  of  industry 
impressed  reflective  minds  as  some  vast  natural 
phenomenon  which  could  not  be  guided  or 
controlled.  The  middle  class,  which  had  gained 
so  much  in  wealth  and  in  political  power  by 
the  industrial  revolution,  was  instinctively 
averse  to  state  control.  Confident  in  its  talent 
for  business,  its  energy,  and  accumulated  capital. 
It  felt  that,  with  freedom,  it  was  more  than  a 
match  for  all  competitors.  The  current  philo- 
sophy fell  in  with  the  instinct  of  business  men. 
It  was  deeply  tinged  by  the  optimism  of  the 
18th  century.  The  economic  theory  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  the  legislative  theory  of  Bentham, 
are  alike  pervaded  by  a  belief  in  the  beneficence 
of  nature  or  of  Providence.  Nature  or  Provi- 
dence, according  to  these  theories,  so  orders 
human  Ufe  that  the  endeavour  of  each  to  secure 
his  own  happiness  produces,  automatically,  the 
happiness  of  all.  It  follows  then,  that,  in 
almost  every  case,  the  state  does  most  for  the 
general  welfare  by  allowing  everybody  to  do 
the  best  he  can  for  himself.  And  thus,  in  the 
iirst  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  economic 
facts  of  the  time,  the  instinct  of  the  class  which 
was  acquiring  political  predominance,  and  the 


philosophical  theories  generally  received  among 
thinkers  and  statesmen,  all  tended  to  reduce 
the  action  of  the  state  within  the  narrowest 
possible  bounds. 

The  result  was  seen  in  legislation.  The 
apprenticeship  and  combination  laws  were  re- 
pealed. The  exclusive  privileges  of  corporate 
towns  were  abolished.  The  poor  law,  which 
had  been  expanded  into  a  system  of  supple- 
menting wages  out  of  rates,  -was  reformed,  and 
became  merely  a  provision  for  the  destitute. 
The  protective  tariff  was  gradually  abolished. 
But  whilst  the  old  forms  of  state  regulation 
were  disappearing,  the  course  of  events  and  of 
speculation  were  bringing  about  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  state  interference.  For,  as  the  new 
industrial  system  developed,  it  was  found  to 
produce  evils  which  individual  action  could  not 
remedy.  These  evils  led  to  legislation,  for 
workers  in  factories,  as  early  as  the  year  1802 
(see  Factory  Acts).  The  wage-earning  class, 
which  has  gradually  acquired  the  largest  share 
of  political  power,  has  always  felt  that  its 
strength  lies  in  combined  action — not  in  indi- 
vidual enterprise — and  has  usually  favoured  the 
principle  of  state  regulation.  At  the  same  time, 
philosophical  reflection  has  taken  new  forms. 
The  belief  in  the  beneficence  of  nature  has  given 
place  to  the  doctrine  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
This  doctrine  is  incompatible  with  the  notion 
that  the  general  interest  is  best  secured  by  every- 
body's endeavour  to  promote  his  own  interest. 
Thus  philosophers  have  become  more  willing  to 
accept  the  deliberate  regulation  of  industry 
by  an  authority  which,  at  all  events,  professes 
to  represent  the  whole  community.  The  re- 
action towards  mediaeval  ideas,  expressed  in  the 
high  church  movement,  and  in  the  writings  of 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  has  also  contributed  to 
lessen  the  value  formerly  attached  to  individual 
responsibility  and  individual  fireedom.  A  third 
influence,  favourable  to  the  extension  of  state 
control,  may  be  found  in  the  literature  and 
philosophy  of  the  most  civilised  continental 
peoples — especially  of  the  Germans.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  English  people, 
isolated  by  its  long  war  with  France,  and  proud 
of  its  achievements  in  that  war,  had  touched 
the  highest  point  of  arrogant  self-confidence. 
Englishmen  were  inclined  to  regard  all  imported 
theories  with  suspicion,  and,  if  they  related  to 
commerce  or  industry,  with  contempt  as  well. 
All  this  has  been  changed.  The  material 
progress  of  other  nations  has  raised  their 
standing  in  English  eyes.  The  political  and 
economic  pre-eminence  of  England  has  been 
much  reduced.  Increased  facilities  for  travel 
and  transmission  of  intelligence  have  made 
the  Englishman  more  cosmopolitan.  The  vast 
space  which  the  action  of  government-  fills  in 
such  countries  as  France  or  Germany,  and  the 
audacious  theories  which  it  has  generated,  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  English  .mind. 
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Lastly,  the  benevolent  despotism  which  we 
have  established  in  India,  with  at  least  a 
wonderful  apparent  success,  has  re -acted  on 
English  political  ideas,  and  has  recommended 
state  action  to  many  who  would  not  have  been 
accessible  to  speculative  argiiments. 

The  practical  result  of  the  change  in  public 
opinion,  insensibly  produced  by  aU  these 
agencies,  is  seen  in  the  sweeping  legislation  of 
the  last  forty  years.  During  that  time  the 
state  has  extended  its  activity  in  every 
direction.  Following  up  its  first  hesitating 
interference  on  behalf  of  children  employed  in 
factories,  the  state  has  taken  steps  to  secure 
the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  persons 
engaged  in  almost  every  dangerous  or  un- 
wholesome occupation,  whether  in  mines,  in 
ships,  or  in  factories.  It  has  provided  a 
complete  system  of  gratuitous  elementary 
education.  In  Wales  it  has  organised  secondary 
education,  and  everywhere  it  has  begun  to 
promote  technical  education.  It  has  established 
an  elaborate  sanitary  administration.  It  has 
increased  the  functions  of  the  post-office, 
acquired  the  telegraphs,  and  re -adjusted  the 
rates  charged  for  the  carriage  of  goods  by 
railways.  It  has  augmented  the  burthen  of 
taxes,  and  the  number  of  workmen  and  officials 
whom  it  employs.  It- has  enlarged  both  the 
duties  £md  the  revenues  of  local  authorities. 
But  aU  that  the  state  has  done  is  little  in 
comparison  with  that  which  it  is  incessantly 
called  upon  to  do.  It  is  invited  to  appropriate 
the  "unearned  increment"  of  the  land,  or  the 
land  itself,  at  least  in  towns  ;  to  acquire  aU 
mines  ;  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labour  for  all 
workmen  ;  to  secure  to  them  and  their  families 
good  lodgings  at  low  rents ;  to  feed  their 
children  whilst  at  school ;  to  cater  for  their 
amusement ;  to  provide  them  with  pensions 
when  past  work  ;  to  take  over  one  branch  of 
industry  after  another,  as  fast  as  it  can  fend 
the  requisite  capital  and  organise  the  requisite 
staff;  in  short,  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
development  which  would  finally  make  state 
action  co-extensive  with  the  life  of  society. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
attempt  an  exact  estimate  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  done  in  extending  the  action  of  the  state, 
or  to  criticise  the  proposals  for  its  further 
extension.  Few  reasonable  men  will  be  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  extreme  doctrine  of  laissez- 
faire  inculcated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
They  will  rather  incline  to  judge  each  new 
proposal  for  state  interference  upon  its  merits, 
testing  it  especially  by  means  of  recorded 
experience.  At  the  same  time  they  will 
remember  that  human  nature,  whilst  capable 
of  gradual  modification  within  certain  limits, 
is,  in  its  main  attributes,  unchangeable.  They 
will  remember  that  the  action  of  the  state  is, 
after  all,  the  action  of  a  number  of  rather 
commonplace  human  beiags,  and  they  will  be 


slow  to  accept  any  political  scheme  which  puts 
an  enormous  strain  upon  the  industry,  intel- 
ligence, or  honesty  of  those  who  administer  the 
commonwealth. 

[Mill  on  Liberty. — Herbert  Spencer,  The  Man, 
Versus  the  State. — Jevons,  The  State  in  Relation 
to  Labour  (English  Citizen  Series).  —  Ritchie, 
Principles  of  State  Interference. — Cunningham, 
Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  in 
Modern  Times. — Toynbee,  Industrial  Revolution.  ] 

F.  0.  M. 

GRACE,  Days  of.  See  Days  of  Grace  ; 
Bill  of  Exchange,  Law  of. 

GRADING.  In  many  markets  dealings 
take  place  without  inspection  either  of  samples 
or  bulk,  but  upon  the  basis  of  certain  standard 
qualities  or  values,  and  for  this  a  properly 
organised  system  of  grading  is  necessary. 
Whether  the  bargains  are  for  consumption  or 
speculation  it  is  equally  necessary  that  sellers 
and  buyers  should  know  exactly  what  it  is  they 
undertake  to  deliver  or  receive.  In  the  metal 
trades  the  requisite  uniformity  is  obtained  by 
assay.  Dealings  in  bullion  on  the  London  market 
are  on  the  basis  of  the  mint  standards.  The 
bars  dehvered  are  usually  fine,  but  are  reduced 
to  uniformity  by  calculation  on  assay.  In  copper 
most  bargains  are  in  "G.  M.  B."  bars — "good 
merchantable  brands  "  of  about  96  per  cent,  with 
allowances  for  difference  in  deliveries.  In  pig- 
iron  there  are  recognised  qualities  mth  differ- 
ent prices  for  brands  of  different  makers.  Raw 
or  thrown  silk  and  wool  are  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  which 
is  not  apparent  to  sight  or  touch,  and  which 
materially  affects  the  value  in  proportion  to 
Weight.  It  is  therefore  usual  to  require  a 
certificate  from  one  of  the  conditioning  houses 
(see  Conditioning),  as  to  the  proper  degi-ee  of 
dryness  of  every  parcel.  In  mineral  oUs, 
quality  is  tested  by  special  associations,  and 
the  certificates  of  the  Petroleum  Association  in 
London,  and  of  the  United  Pipe  Line  in  the 
United  States,  are  the  customary  basis  of 
transactions. 

In  proportion  as  the  articles  dealt  in  are  less 
modified  by  art,  the  possibility  of  bringing  them 
to  a  fixed  basis  is  diminished,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  grade  them  by  comparison  of  their 
actual  condition  with  some  more  or  less  definite 
standard.  Thus  the  great  wheat  deals  in  the 
States  are  made  in  No.  1,  2,  or  3  quality, 
and  it  is  alleged  that  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  a  farmer's  produce  may  be  graded  opens 
a  way  to  great  injustice  and  fraud.  Grading 
or  some  means  of  insuring  uniformity  of  quality 
is  essential  in  all  dealings  that  are  to  be  settled 
through  a  cleariug  house,  as  all  clearing  systems 
are  founded  upon  the  princsiple  that  delivery 
by  the  first  seller  is  acceptable  to  the  last 
buyer  (see  also  Clearing  System,  London  ; 
Produce  Clearing).  r.  w.  b. 
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Meaning  of  terras,  p.  244  ;  History  of,  in  different  coun- 
tries, p.  244;  Atliens,  Florence,  Holland,  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland,  Australasia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  p.  244 ;  Theory  of,  p.  246  ;  Arguments  for, 
p.  246  ;  Arguments  against,  p.  248. 

Graduated  Taxation,  Teem.  The  term 
"  graduated  taxation "  is  commonly  used  in 
contrast  to  "proportional  taxation."  Propor- 
tional taxation  implies  the  same  rate  on  all 
amounts  of  the  thing  taxed,  whether  it  be 
property,  income,  or  anything  else.  Graduated 
taxation  generally  means  that  the  rate  in- 
creases as  the  amount  of  property,  income,  etc., 
increases.  More  accurate  is  the  term  progres- 
sive taxation.  For  in  a  graduated  tax  the 
gradation  may  be  either  upward  or  downward. 
If  the  gi'adation  is  upward  we  have  progressiye 
taxation  ;  but  if  the  gradation  is  downward, 
that  is,  if  the  tax  rate  decreases  as  the  income 
increases,  we  have  what  is  technically  known  as 
regressive  taxation,  or  what  the  French  call 
upside-down  progressive  taxation  (progression 
d  reiours).  When  the  tax  rate  increases  up  to 
a  certaiii  point,  but  remains  constant  beyond 
that  point,  the  technical  term  is  degressive 
taxation.  That  is,  the  proportional  rate  is 
regarded  as  the  normal  rate,  but  on  all  sums 
counted  downward  below  this  limit  the  rate 
diminishes.  In  one  sense  it  is  immaterial 
whether  we  call  the  tax  progressive  or  degressive. 
But  in  degressive  taxation  the  proportional 
rate  begins  at  a  comparatively  low  figure  and 
is  considered  the  normal  rate,  concessions  being 
made  for  the  smaller  amounts  ;  while  in  pro- 
gressive taxation  the  point  at  which  proportion 
begins  is  generally  put  higher  up,  so  that  most 
of  the  assessments  are  made  at  varying  rates. 
The  term  "  graduated  taxation  "'  is  commonly 
understood  to  imply  progressive  taxation. 
Strictly  speaking  the  English  income  tax,  with 
its  system  of  exemptions  and  abatements  below 
£500,  is  an  example  of  degressive  taxation,  and 
therefore  of  graduation.  But  when  we  speak 
of  the  income  tax  being  "graduated,"  we 
commonly  mean  not  the  present  system  of 
degression,  but  a  development  of  the  progressive 
principle.  While  graduated  taxation  therefore 
technically  includes  progression,  degression,  and 
regression,  the  term  will  be  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  progressive  taxation. 

Another  possible  source  of  confusion  must  be 
avoided.  If  a  different  rate  of  tax  is  levied  on 
differentkindsof  property  or  income,  we  speak  not 
of  a  graduation  but  of  a  differentiation  of  the  tax. 
But  if  different  rates  are  levied  on  inheritances  or 
bequests  according  to  the  degree  of  relationship 
of  the  heir  or  successor,  the  tax  is  also  called  a 
graduated  oi  progressive  tax.  In  ordinary  cases 
"  graduation  "  denotes  a  changed  rate  for  altered 
amounts  ;  in  this  case  it  denotes  changed  rates 
for  the  same  amounts  going  to  different  persons. 
In  the  following  discussion  the  term  will  be 
confined  to  the  first  and  more  important  case. 


History  of  Graduated  TaxaMon. — The  earliest 
example  of  graduated  taxation  is  found  in 
Athens.  The  direct  tax  {da<j>op6.),  as  levied 
by  Solon  (b.o.  596),  was  an  extraordinary 
property  tax  divided  into  four  classes.  The 
graduation  was  introduced  not  by  changing  the 
legal  rate,  but  by  changing  the  assessable 
portions  of  the  property.  Thus  the  highest 
class  was  assessed  at  the  fuU  valuation  ;  in  the 
second  class  only  five-sixths  of  the  property 
was  assessed  ;  in  the  third  class  only  five-ninths 
of  the  property  was  assessed  ;  while  the  lowest 
class  was  entirely  exempt.  When  we  hear  of 
the  tax  again  in  the  time  of  Nausinicus  (b.o. 
380)  the  principle  of  graduation  was  still  ob- 
served, although  m  a  slightly  modified  form. 
In  Rome  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  graduated 
taxation. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  are  several  examples, 
due  to  the  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit, 
especially  iu  the  towns.  There  are  but  few 
cases  of  graduation  in  the  general  state  taxes. 
In  France  the  principle  of  le  fort  portant  U 
faible  brought  about  an  application  of  the 
graduated  scale  to  the  poU  and  hearth  taxes  in 
the  14th  century.  But  the  assessors  generally 
inverted  the  legal  principle  and  made  the  poor 
pay  higher  rates  than  the  rich.  Based  on  these 
French  laws  were  the  English  graduated  poll 
taxes  of  1379  and  1380,  repeated  in  1513  and 
1641  ;  and  the  graduated  income  taxes  of  1435 
.and  1449.  In  the  German  empire  a  progressive 
property  tax  was  imposed  in  1512  iu  order 
"that  the  poor  shoiild  not  be  so  grievously 
burdened." 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  mediaeval  towns  that 
graduated  taxation  was  employed.  We  have 
full  accounts  of  its  history  in  Basel  and  other 
German  towns  during  the  earlier  centuries  of 
their  existence.  But  the  originally  democratic 
character  of  the  towns  was  soon  modified  by 
aristocratic  and  feudal  influences ;  and  the 
system  soon  actually  became  one  of  real  in- 
equality, pressing  more  heavily  on  the  poorer 
classes.  We  know  that  this  was  the  case  on 
the  continent ;  and  when  the  history  of  English 
local  finance  comes  to  be  written,  it  wfll  probably 
be  found  to  be  the  case  here  also.  In  some 
places,  however,  the  democratic  spirit  asserted 
itself  more  radically.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  Italian  republics,  whose  condition  at  the 
period  of  their  great  commercial  prosperity 
resembled  those  of  modem  cities  very  closely. 
The  Italian  cities,  and  especially  Florence,  are 
the  chief  examples  of  graduated  taxation  in  the 
middle  ages. 

In  Florence  at  first  a  general  property  tax 
(the  EsTiMO,  q.v.)  was  employed.  In  1427  this 
was  supplanted  by  the  Catasto  {q.v.),  or  tax  on 
the  capitalised  value  of  incomes  from  movables 
and  immovables,  which  itself  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  decima,  or  tenth,  a  tax  on  the 
income  from  immovables  only  (see  D:fioiMBs). 
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The  principle  of  graduation  was  first  applied  to 
the  ccUasto  in  1443,  under  the  name  of  scala  or 
scale.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  its  introduc- 
tion was  the  evasion  of  the  proportional  tax  on 
personal  property  by  the  wealthy,  and  the 
hope  to  re-establish  the  balance  in  some  sort  in 
this  way.  But  the  Medici  eagerly  seized  on 
this  course  of  reasoning,  and  soon  converted 
the  graduated  tax  into  an  engine  for  ruining 
their  wealthy  rivals.  The  rates  varied  at 
different  times  during  the  15th  century  ;  some 
of  the  more  extreme  scales  were  4  to  33j  per 
cent  of  the  income,  and  8  to  50  per  cent.  The 
dedma  scalata  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Florence's 
downfall.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  what  was 
begun  by  the  Medici  was  continued  by  the 
democratic  government,  and  that  Canestrini, 
the  historian  of  the  tax,  expressly  tells  us  that 
the  fault  lay  not  so  much  iu  the  graduation  as 
in  the  frequency  and  burdensomeness  of  the 
taxes,  and  the  utter  arbitrariness  of  the  whole 
tax  administration.  The  graduated  tax  was 
levied  for  the  last  time  in  1529. 

During  the  17th  century  we  hear  but  little 
of  graduated  taxation.  In  the  18th  century 
we  find  more  frequent  examples,  until  the 
revolution  of  1789  and  especially  that  of  1848 
gave  the  signal  for  a  far  more  wide -spread 
application  of  the  principle  during  the  present 
century. 

In  1742  we  find  a  classified  income  tax  in 
Holland,  a  progressive  income  tax  (from  1  to 
8  per  cent)  in  Prussia.  In  Geneva  the  taxe 
des  grades  of  1789  was  levied  on  a  slightly 
graduated  scale.  In  England  Lord  North's  tax 
on  inhabited  houses  in  1778  was  graduated. 
This  tax  was  repealed  in  1834 ;  reimposed 
without  graduation  in  1851.  Graduation  on 
a  degressive  plan  was  introduced  into  it  again 
in  1890.  The  French  tax  on  rental  values  of 
1791  was  also  graduated,  as  was  the  United 
States  national  tax  on  dwelling  houses  in  1798. 
In  Holland,  Austria,  Baden,  and  Prussia  we 
find  extraordinary  property  or  income  taxes 
levied  on  the  same  principle  during  the  first 
two  decades  of  this  century.  The  graduated 
principle  was  also  applied  in  a  modified  form 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  Triple  Assessment  of 
1798  and  in  the  income  tax  of  1799,  the  full 
charge  beginning  only  with  incomes  of  £200 
(after  1803,  £150). 

From  about  the  middle  of  this  century 
dates  a  more  decided  movement  toward  gradu- 
ated taxation  in  the  continental  countries  of 
Europe,  and  the  last  decadeor  two  have  witnessed 
a  decided  extension  of  the  movement  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  including  Australia  and 
America.  While  important  examples  of  gradu- 
ated taxation  are  found  in  the  monarchic 
countries  of  Europe,  the  most  radical  attempts 
to  carry  out  the  principle  are  found  in  demo- 
cracies like  those  of  Switzerland,  and  Australasia. 

In   Germany  gi-aduation  is  found  both  in 


commonwealth  and  in  local  finance.  The 
new  Prussian  income  tax  varies  from  -j-"^  per  cent 
on  incomes  of  900-1050  marks  to  4  per  cent  on 
incomes  above  100,000  marks.  In  Prussia,  as 
well  as  Saxony  and  other  German  states, 
incomes  are  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
classes,  and  a  definite  amoimt  of  tax  is  payable 
for  each  class.  The  rate,  therefore,  varies 
slightly  between  the  highest  and  lowest  limit 
of  each  class.  In  Baden  the  system  of  Steuer- 
anschldge  is  followed,  according  to  which  only 
a  portion  of  the  actual  assessed  income  is  tax- 
able in  each  class.  In  the  lowest  class  (500- 
600  marks)  one-fifth  of  the  lowest  income  is 
taxable,  while  the  total  income  is  taxable  only 
when  it  exceeds  30,000  marks.  This  is  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  Solon's  tax  in 
Athens.  In  many  of  the  German  towns  there 
also  exist  graduated  income  taxes,  ranging  from 
1  per  cent  to  4  or  5  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases 
even  to  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  income.  The 
municipal  income  tax,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
based  on  the  same  assessment  and  the  same 
principles  as  the  state  tax.  There  is  no 
separate  system  of  graduation. 

In  Switzerland  graduated  taxation  of  pro- 
perty or  income  exists  in  some  form  in  sixteen 
of  the  twenty-five  cantons,  while  the  progres- 
sive inheritance  tax  is  found  in  six  cantons, 
graduated  taxation  of  some  kind  existing  in 
eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  cantons.  In 
regard  to  graduated  taxation  of  property  or 
income  there  are  three  classes  of  cantons  :  (1) 
Cantons  with  proportional  property  tax  but 
graduated  income  tax,  Ticino,  St.  Gallen, 
Thurgau,  and  Oberwalden.  The  highest  rate 
of  the  income  tax  does  not  here  exceed  4  per 
cent.  (2)  Cantons  with  graduated  property  tax, 
Geneva  and  Glarus.  (3)  Cantons  with  gradu- 
ated property  and  income  taxes.  Most  of  the 
cantons  with  a  property  tax  levy  an  income  tax 
on  income  not  derived  from  property  (Baselstadt 
and  Baselland  levy  it  on  other  incomes  also). 
The  gi'aduation  is  generally  much  sharper  in 
the  income  tax  than  in  the  property  tax,  and 
the  rate  is  in  some  cases  almost  10  per  cent. 

In  so  far  as  the  technique  of  administration 
is  concerned,  the  cantons  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes  :  (1)  Those  where  different  propor- 
tions of  the  assessed  income  or  property  are 
taxable  in  each  class,  as  in  Ziirich.  (2)  Those 
where  the  income  is  capitalised  at  different  rates 
in  each  class,  as  in  Solothum.  (3)  Those 
which  change  the  rate  for  each  class,  or  fix 
upon  a  definite  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  class. 
This  is  true  of  most  cantons.  In  general  a 
definite  rate  or  sum  is  charged  upon  the  entire 
income  or  property.  But  a  few  cantons,  like 
Basel,  Zug,  Schaffhausen,  Aargau,  and  Vaud, 
assess  the  stipulated  rate  upon  each  successive 
increment  of  the  enthe  amount. 

There  are  many  interesting  but  minor  points 
of  difference  which  it  is  impracticable  to  dwell 
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upon  here.  But  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
spread  of  the  principle  of  graduation  and  the 
increase  in  the  scale.  The  graduated  inherit- 
ance taxes  are  found  in  Bern,  Solothurn, 
Thurgau,  ZUrich,  Uri,  and  Schaffhausen. 

Graduated  income  taxes  are  found  also  in 
the  local  taxes  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  in  the 
national  income  tax  in  Holland,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  In  England 
outside  of  the  degression  in  the  income  tax, 
graduation  is  found  only  in  the  death  duties  (see 
Death  Duties  ;  Taxation),  and  in  the  present 
Inhabited  House  Duty.  In  France  and 
Austria  the  chief  instance  of  graduation  is  seen 
in  the  rental  or  occupancy  tax. 

In  Australasia  we  find  in  most  of  the  colonies 
graduated  inheritance  taxes,  ranging  from  1 
per  cent  to  10  per  cent  (and  in  Queensland 
even  to  20  per  cent).  Here  are  seen  not  only 
the  highest  graduated  inheritance  taxes  in  the 
world,  but  also  the  highest  graduated  property 
and  income  taxes.  The  most  recent  act  is 
that  of  1891  in  New  Zealand,  which,  as  lately 
amended,  graduates  the  land  tax  from  1  d.  to 
3d.  in  the  pound,  according  to  the  value. 
Graduated  property  taxes  are  found  also  in  some 
of  the  other  colonies. 

In  the  United  States  the  income  taxes  levied 
during  the  civil  war  were  sharply  graduated, 
ranging  up  to  10  per  cent.  The  income  taxes 
levied  by  the  Confederacy  ranged  from  5  to  1 5 
per  cent,  and,  in  the  case  of  corporate  incomes,  to 
16|  per  cent.  Graduated  income  taxes  were  also 
formerly  levied  in  Virginia.  To-day  a  slightly 
graduated  income  tax  is  still  levied  in  North 
Carolina.  The  taxes  on  corporations  are 
graduated  in  several  of  the  states,  as  in  Maine 
(where  the  excise  tax  on  railways  varies  from  J 
of  1  per  cent  to  3|-  per  cent  of  the  earnings), 
Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  etc.  There  is 
now  a  strong  movement  looking  toward  the 
adoption  of  the  graduated  principle  in  inherit- 
ance taxes,  and  bOls  to  that  effect  are  pending 
in  several  states.  In  Canada  graduated  inherit- 
ance taxes  have  recently  been  introduced  in 
Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Theory  of  Graduated  Taxation. — Graduated 
taxation  has  been  upheld  on  three  grounds 
which  may  be  termed,  for  want  of  better  names, 
the  socialistic,  the  compensatory,  and  the  eco- 
nomic arguments.  The  socialistic  theory  has 
been  advanced,  not  only  by  socialists  proper, 
but  by  economists  of  repute,  like  Adolf  "Wagner, 
who  are  opponents  of  socialism  in  general,  but 
who  propound  this  particular  argument  under 
the  name  of  the  sooio-poHtical  theory.  They 
distinguish  between  the  "  fiscal "  and  the 
"socio-political"  periods  in  public  finance.  In 
the  last  period,  which  is  now  beginning,  govern- 
ment must  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  bring  about 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
therefore  to  interfere  with  the  so-called  rights 
of  private  property.     It  is  the  ethical  or  social 


reasons  which  justify  graduated  taxation.  This 
argument  may,  however,  be  unconditionally 
rejected.  Although  in  all  fiscal  policy  there 
is  an  undoubtedly  social  element,  this  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  socio-political  or 
socialistic  element.  From  the  principle  that 
the  state  may  modify  its  strict  fiscal  policy  by 
considerations  of  general  national  utility  to  the 
principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
redress  all  inequalities  of  fortune  is  a  long  and 
dangerous  step.  If  the  equalising  of  fortunes 
were  an  acknowledged  function  of  government, 
it  would  be  useless  to  construct  any  science  of 
finance.  There  would  be  only  one  simple 
principle :  confiscate  the  property  of  the  rich 
and  give  it  to  the  poor.  This  argument  for 
graduated  taxation  is  not  very  strong. 

What  is  called  the  compensatory  argument 
has  been  advanced  by  writers  like  Royer  in 
France  and  General  Walker  in  the  United 
States.  The  latter,  e.g.,  states  that  differences 
in  wealth  are  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
failure  of  the  state  in  its  duty  of  protecting 
men  against  violence  and  fraud  ;  and  that  they 
are  in  a  measure  due  to  the  acts  of  the  state 
itself  for  a  political  purpose.  Since  therefore 
inequality  of  wealth  is  in  a,  measure  due  to 
the  state's  acts  of  omission  or  commission, 
allowance  should  be  made  for  it  in  the  tax 
system  ;  and  this  can  best  be  done,  theoretically 
at  least,  through  graduated  taxation.  The 
objection  to  this  theory  is  that  it  furnishes 
no  standard.  If  graduation  is  per  se  unequal, 
it  is  impossible  to  correct  one  inequality  by 
another  imless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  second 
will  in  every  respect  fit  into  and  counterbalance 
the  first.     The  test  is  impracticable. 

Similar  to  this,  but  of  somewhat  greater  force, 
is  what  may  be  called  the  "special  compensa- 
tory "  argument.  This  upholds  graduation  in 
some  one  particular  tax,  on  the  ground  of  its 
acting  as  a  counterpoise  to  other  taxes.  Indirect 
taxes,  e.g.,  it  is  claimed,  often  hit  the  poor  harder 
than  the  rich ;  hence  the  regressive  indirect 
taxes  must  be  counterbalanced  by  progressive 
direct  taxes,  like  a  graduated  rental  tax,  or 
a  graduated  income  tax,  etc.  Proportional 
taxation  is  still  the  ideal,  but  the  departure 
from  proportion  in  one  direction  must  be  met 
by  an  equal  departure  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Some  ultra-conservatives,  like  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
advocate  graduated  taxes  for  this  reason. 

Arguments  for  Graduated  Taxation. — The 
most  important  of  these  are  what  may  be  called 
the  economic  arguments.  They  tm'n  about  the 
general  theories  as  to  the  basis  of  taxation.  The 
older  doctrine  of  taxation  was  that  of  benefits. 
Since  protection  was  deemed  the  chief  benefit 
conferred  by  government,  taxes  were  regarded 
as  insurance  premiums  paid  for  enjoyment  of 
security.  Hence,  it  was  argued,  taxation  should 
be  proportional  to  the  property  or  income 
protected.     Some  writers,   however,   maintain 
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that  the  henefits  to  the  individual  increase 
faster  than  his  property  or  income,  since  most 
pubjic  expenses  are  incurred  to  protect  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  and  therefore  that  the  rich 
ought  to  pay  not  only  absolutely  but  relatively 
more.  Others  have  said  that  certain  state 
expenses  confer  a  proportional  benefit  on  all, 
but  that  many  kinds  of  governmental  outlay 
have  a  special  value  for  the  rich.  Others 
confessed  that  the  benefits  of  state  action  are 
theoretically  enjoyed  by  all,  but  maintained 
that  practically  the  benefits  accrue  only  to 
the  wealthier  classes.  Others  finally  tried  to 
prove  mathematically  that  protection  increases 
faster  than  property  or  income.  A  million 
pounds  belonging  to  one  man  is  in  greater 
risk  of  being  stolen  than  the  same  amount 
distributed  among  ten  men.  Hence  the  in- 
surance premium  ought  to  be  higher.  All 
these  writers,  arch-individualists  as  they  were, 
therefore  were  forced  to  demand  graduated 
taxation,  which  other  individualists  branded 
as  arch-socialism. 

These  arguments  for  progressive  taxation  are 
not  very  strong,  and  if  there  were  space  it 
might  easily  be  argued  that  if  protection  or 
benefit  is  to  be  the  test  of  taxation,  the  scale 
should  be  graduated  downward  not  upward. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  this,  because  the 
whole  benefit  theory  of  taxation  has  almost 
eveiywhere  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the 
faculty  or  ability  theory.  Since  individuals  do 
not  pay  taxes  in  the  ratio  of  the  protection  of 
the  state,  the  arguments,  whether  of  proportion 
or  of  graduation,  founded  on  this  theory  are 
eciually  inconclusive.  The  give-and-take  theory 
of  taxation  has  been  replaced  by  the  faculty 
theory. 

According  to  the  faculty  or  ability  theory, 
evei-y  man  should  contribute  to  the  public 
burdens  according  to  his  ability.  But  does 
ability  connote  a  proportional  or  a  graduated 
tax  ?  Originally  taxation  of  faculty  denoted 
a  proportional  tax  on  property,  then  a  pro- 
portional tax  on  income.  Already  in  the  18th 
century,  however,  the  so-called  "  clear  income  " 
theory  was  developed,  according  to  which  only 
that  part  of  income  which  exceeded  what  was 
necessary  for  existence  was  declared  taxable. 
The  minimum  of  existence  was  exempted.  It 
is  readily  seen  that  if  a  definite  sum  is  always 
exempt,  the  resulting  tax  would  not  be  strictly 
proportional,  but  graduated,  as  to  the  whole 
income,  although  it  would  be  proportional  to 
a  certain  excess  of  income. 

The  original  concession  was  soon  broadened. 
Not  only  the  satisfaction  of  absolutely  neces- 
sary wants  but  the  satisfaction  of  all  wants 
now  became  the  watchword.  In  other  words, 
the  idea  of  burden  or  sacrifice  was  introduced. 
Faculty  or  ability  to  pay  taxes  was  declared  to 
be  measured  by  that  proportion  of  income  the 
loss  of  which  would  impose  upon  the  individual 


an  equal  burden  or  sacrifice  with  his  neighbour. 
All  wants  vary  from  the  absolutely  pressing 
wants  of  mere  subsistence  to  the  less  urgent 
wants  which  can  be  satisfied  by  luxuries.  The 
sacrifice  involved  in  giving  up  a  portion  of 
what  enables  us  to  satisfy  our  necessary  wants 
is  very  different  from  the  sacrifice  involved  in 
giving  up  a  portion  of  what  enables  us  to 
satisfy  our  less  urgent  wants.  In  order  to 
impose  equal  sacrifices  we  must  tax  the  rich 
not  only  absolutely,  but  relatively,  more  than 
the  poor.  That  is,  the  tax  must  be  not 
proportional  but  progressive.  It  is  simply 
an  application  of  the  final  utUity  theory  of 
value  to  taxation. 

It  may  indeed  be  confessed  that  this  theory 
does  not  logically  result  in  any  mathematically 
exact  scale  of  taxation.  The  imposition  of 
equal  sacrifice  on  all  tax-payers  must  always 
remain  an  ideal  impossible  of  actual  realisation. 
Sacrifice  bears  no  absolutely  definite  relation  to 
amount  of  commodities.  No  calculus  of  pains 
and  pleasiu'es  can  suffice.  Moreover,  the 
sacrifice  occasioned  by  a  tax,  even  if  it  were 
absolutely  measurable,  is  only  one  factor  in 
the  problem,  and  may  in  individual  cases  be 
a  minor  factor.  So  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  identical  tax  on  people  of 
identical  income  will  produce  the  same  relative 
pressure  or  occasion  an  equal  sacrifice.  The 
attempt  to  ascertain  a  mathematical  scale  of 
progression  must  necessarily  fail. 

Nevertheless  graduated  taxation  may  be 
upheld  on  the  faculty  theory.  For  the  elements 
of  faculty  are  twofold,  those  connected  with 
acquisition  or  production,  and  those  connected 
with  outlay  or  consumption.  Now  as  regards 
the  first  set  of  elements,  the  possession  of  large 
fortunes  or  large  incomes  in  itself  affords  the 
possessor  a  decided  advantage  in  augmenting 
his  possessions.  A  rich  man  may  be  said  to 
be  subject  in  some  sense  to  the  law  of  increasing 
returns.  The  more  he  has,  the  easier  it  is  for 
him  to  acquire  still  more.  From  this  point  of 
view  faculty  may  be  said  to  increase  faster 
than  fortune  or  income.  This  element  of  tax- 
able capacity  would  not  illogically  result  in  a 
more  than  proportional  rate  of  taxation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  elements  of  faculty 
which  are  connected  with  outlay  or  consumption 
bring  us  back  to  the  sacrifice  theory.  Now 
while  the  sacrifice  theory  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  us  demand  any  fixed  scale  of  graduation, 
it  cannot  be  claimed  that  it  leads  necessarily  to 
a  fixed  proportion.  If  we  never  can  reach  an 
ideal,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
not  strive  to  get  as  close  to  it  as  possible. 
Equality  of  sacrifice,  indeed,  we  can  never  attain 
absolutely  or  exactly,  because  of  the  diversity 
of  individual  wants  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  most 
probable  that  in  the  majority  of  normal  and 
typical  cases  we  shall  be  getting  closer  to  the 
desired  equahty  by  some  departure  from  pro- 
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portional  taxation.  If  we  take  a  general  view 
and  treat  of  the  average  man — and  the  state 
can  deal  only  with  classes,  that  is  with  average 
men — it  seems  probable  that  on  the  whole  less 
injustice  will  be  done  by  adopting  some  form  of 
graduation  than  by  accepting  the  universal  rule 
of  proportion.  A  strictly  proportional  rate  will 
make  no  allowance  for  the  exemption  of  the 
minimum  of  subsistence.  It  will  be  a  heavier 
burden  on  the  typical  average  poor  man  than 
on  the  typical  average  rich  man.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  more  severely  felt,  relatively  speaking, 
by  the  average  man  who  has  only  a  small 
surplus  above  socially  necessary  expenses,  than 
by  the  average  man  who  has  a  proportionally 
larger  surplus. 

Hence  if  we  base  our  doctrine  of  the  equities 
of  taxation  on  the  theory  of  faculty,  both  the 
production  and  the  consumption  sides  of  the 
theory  seem  to  point  to  graduated  taxation,  as 
at  all  events  lacking  in  neither  logic  nor 
justice. 

Argumemts  against  Graduated  Taxation. — 
The  arguments  against  graduated  taxation  are 
of  two  classes — theoretical  and  practical.  In 
the  first  class  the  following  are  frequently 
urged  : — 

1.  Graduated  taxation  is  arbitrary  and 
uncertain.  This  is  true  in  a  sense,  but  it 
proves  too  much.  For  an  uncertain  rate,  if 
it  be  in  the  general  direction  of  justice,  is 
nevertheless  preferable  to  a  rate  which  may  be 
more  certain  but  less  equitable.  A  stability 
which  is  unjust  is  not  preferable  to  an  instability 
which  works  in  the  general  direction  of  what 
is  recognised  as  justice.  It  is  possible  that  the 
ostensible  certainty  of  proportion  may  involve 
a  really  greater  arbitrariness. 

2.  Graduated  taxation  is  confiscation,  because 
it  must  end  by  swallowing  up  the  whole  capital. 
This  objection  may  be  completely  obviated  by 
making  the  graduation  itself  degressive,  so  that 
it  would  become  impossible  to  reach  100  per 
cent  or  any  like  percentage  of  large  foi-tunes. 

3.  Graduated  taxation  is  unprofitable,  for 
the  yield  will  be  no  greater  than  with  propor- 
tional taxation.  This,  even  if  true,  is  no  valid 
objection.  For  it  assumes  that  the  state  desires 
to  obtain  larger  revenues,  whereas  in  reality 
it  desires  simply  to  attain  greater  justice.  If 
graduation  is  theoretically  more  equitable  than 
proportion,  the  given  amount  ought  to  be  raised 
by  the  first  rather  than  by  the  second  method. 
If  indeed  graduation  involved  a  positive  loss  of 
revenue,  the  case  would  be  different.  But  this 
has  been  claimed  by  no  one. 

4.  Graduated  taxation  acts  as  a  check  to 
industry  and  saving.  This  objection  would 
apply  only  to  such  an  excessive  scale  as  would 
swallow  up  the  entire  sui'plus  of  income — and 
such  a  scale  has  never  been  known  or  even  pro- 
posed. For  if  the  receiver  of  the  larger  profits, 
after   paying  the   graduated   tax,    is   still   in 


possession  of  a  larger  net  income  than  his  neigh- 
bour who  with  a  less  product  pays  relatively 
less  taxes,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
cease  to  produce  or  accumulate.  He  will  indeed 
be  less  wealthy  than  before,  but  his  surplus 
will  still  be  greater  than  if  he  stopped  produc- 
tion. The  objection  is  applicable  to  the  abuse, 
not  the  use,  of  the  principle. 

The  practical  objections  to  graduated  taxation 
are  of  greater  weight.     These  are  : — 

1.  Graduated  taxation  tends  to  augment 
fraud.  Even  under  the  proportional  system 
property  and  income  taxes  in  most  countries, 
as  actually  administered,  are  honeycombed  with 
fraud.  The  larger  the  property  or  income,  the 
greater  the  opportunity  and  inducement  to 
undervalue  and  conceal.  The  increase  of  the 
rates  through  graduation  is  apt  to  greatly 
accentuate  the  tendency.  The  greater  the 
ostensible  equality,  the  greater  the  real  in- 
equality. 

2.  Graduated  taxation  will  lead  to  an  exodus 
of  capital.  This  is  true  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  system  is  not  a  universal  but  a 
particular  one.  If  a  graduated  scale  is  applied 
in  one  town  only,  or  in  one  province  or 
commonwealth  only,  the  tendency  toward 
migration  of  capital  to  a  neighbouring  town  or 
province  will  be  perceptible.  The  larger  the 
area  of  the  tax  system,  the  less  the  inducement 
to  migration.  But  the  tendency  is  always 
present  although  its  force  has  often  been  exag- 


3.  Graduated  taxation,  unless  applied  to  the 
entire  property  or  income,  may  work  practical 
injustice.  In  the  English  local  rates,  e.g., 
holding  A  may  be  worth  more  than  holding  B, 
but  A  may  be  owned  by  two  persons  and  B  by 
only  one.  Or  the  owner  of  the  smaller  holding 
B  may  have  a  hundred  other  small  holdings  in 
other  parts  of  the  town  or  country,  while  the 
owner  of  A  has  only  that  one.  A  higher  tax 
on  A,  because  it  is  the  larger  holding,  would 
make  the  poorer  man  pay  more  than  the  richer 
man.  Graduated  taxation  of  property  would 
here  involve  absolute  injustice.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  many  land  taxes,  of  the  pro- 
perty tax  as  administered  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  income  taxes  in  those  countries 
where  the  assessment  is  made  not  on  the  entire 
income,  but,  as  in  England,  separately  in 
difi'erent  schedules.  This  objection  would  not 
apply  to  cases  of  actual  general  income,  or 
general  property,  or  general  inheritance  taxes. 
And  it  is  therefore  chiefly  in  these  forms  of 
taxation  that  the  most  recent  application  of  the 
gi-aduated  principle  has  been  made.  But  when- 
ever the  tax  is  of  a  partial  character — and  this 
is  frequently  the  case — graduation  would  be 
inadmissible  and  practically  dangerous. 

While,  therefore,  graduated  taxation  is  on  the 
whole  defensible  as  an  ideal,  and  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  theoretical  demand  for  shaping  taxes 
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to  the  test  of  individual  faculty,  it  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  decide  how  far,  or  in 
what  manner,  the  principle  ought  to  be  carried 
out  in  practice.  Theory  itself  cannot  determine 
any  definite  scale  of  graduation.  And  con- 
siderations of  expediency,  as  well  as  the  un- 
certainty of  the  inter-relations  between  various 
parts  of  the  entire  tax  system,  should  tend  to 
render  us  cautious  in  advocating  any  general 
application  of  the  principle. 

[All  the  general  works  on  the  science  of  finance 
discuss  this  problem.  For  special  studies  see 
Seligman,  "The  Theory  of  Progressive  Taxation " 
in  Political  Seience  Quarterly,  vol.  viii.  No.  2. — 
piore  fully,  Seligman,  Progressive  Taxation  in 
Theory  and  Practice,  1894,  where  a  complete 
bibliography  may  be  found. — Cp.  also  Sax,  "Die 
Progressivsteuer "  in  Zsitschrift  fur  Volkswirth- 
sch/hft,  SociaZjjolitik  wid  VerwaZtung,  1892 ; 
Condorcet,  Swr  I'Impdt  progressif,  1792. — Meyer, 
Die  Principien  der  gerechten  Besteuerung,  1883. — 
Neumann,  F.  J.,  Die  progressive SUnhowmeTisteuer, 
1874. — Scheel,  Die  progressive  Besteuerung,  in 
Zeitsohrift  fiir  die  gesammte  Staatswissenschaft, 
vol.  31  (1875). — Vauthier,  De  VImpSt  Progressif, 
1851. — Cohen-Stuart,  A.  J.,  Bijdrage  tot  de  Theorie 
der  progressienie  Inhmistenielasting,  1891. — Bas- 
table,  C.  F.,  Public  Finance,  1892,  bk.  iii.  ch.  iii. 
"The  Distribution  of  Taxation."  For  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  alteration  in  graduation  of  the 
death  duties  made  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  Budget  of 
1894,  see  Taxation. 

For  Switzerland  in  particular,  see  E.  H.  Inglis 
Palgrave,  "Progressive  Taxation  as  levied  in 
Switzerland,"  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  41-225, 1888).— Foreign  Office  Eeport  No. 
267,  Miscellaneous  Series,  1892,  Report  on  the 
different  systems  of  graduated  Taxation  in  Force  in 
Switzerland. — "Text  of  Property  Tax  of  Canton 
Vaud"  iu  Quart.  Journal  of  Econ.,  1887-88. — 
Cohn,  "Income  and  Property  Taxes  in  Switzer- 
land," Pol.  Sci.  Quart,  1889. — Schanz,  Die  Steuem 
der  Schweiz,  five  vols.  1890. — Prof.  Greven,  "Fiscal 
Reform  in  Holland,"  The  Economic  Journal,  534- 
540,1893.]  E.  K.A.ij. 

GRAHAM,  SiK  James  Geoege  Robert 
(1792-1861),  was  born  at  Netherby,  in 
Cumberland.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  and  in  1813,  as 
private  secretary  to  the  British  minister  in 
Sicily,  took  part  in  the  negotiations  with  Murat 
at  Naples.  After  his  return  to  England  he 
entered  upon  a  political  career,  and  was  re- 
turned for  HuU  in  the  whig  interest  in  1818. 
He  was  a  dose  student  of  political  economy, 
and  now  translated  its  principles  into  practical 
action  on  his  father's  estate.  In  the  civilisation 
of  the  borderland  and  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, he  did  excellent  work.  Small  tenants, 
who  mainly  lived  by  poaching,  were  replaced 
by  thrifty  industrious  farmers  ;  the  breed  of 
stock  was  vastly  improved  ;  cottages  and  farm 
buildings  were  rebuilt,  and  drains  were  intro- 
duced, large  tracts  of  marshy  land  being  thereby 
reclaimed.     Under  young  Graham's  guidance, 


Netherby  farming  gained  a  high  reputation 
among  agriculturists.  As  the  result  of  his 
studies  in  political  economy,  Graham  published 
in  1826  his  pamphlet  entitled  Corn  amd  Cur- 
rency, In  this  treatise,  which  gained  wide 
circulation,  the  writer  demonstrated  the  futility 
of  the  efforts  made  by  government  to  regulate 
by  law  the  price  of  money  and  the  price  of 
goods.  He  also  showed  that  there  was  an 
intimate  relation  between  the  corn  laws  and 
the  currency,  and  his  conclusions,  as  a  whole, 
favoured  free  trade  and  free  banking.  He  also 
took  an  active  part  in  reforming  the  system  of 
county  finance.  Graham  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  in  1824,  and  in  1826  was  elected 
liberal  member  for  Carlisle.  In  the  ensuing 
year  he  was  returned  for  Cumberland,  and  in 
matters  of  finance  and  commercial  legislation 
associated  himself  with  the  enlightened  policy 
of  Huskisson.  Economical  reform  early  attracted 
his  attention,  and  in  1830  he  made  his  mark  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  his  motion  for  the 
reduction  of  official  salaries,  his  reputation  being 
further  increased  by  an  attack  on  the  salaries 
received  by  privy  councillors.  As  an  advanced 
reformer,  he  was  offered  by  Lord  Grey  the  post 
of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  which  he  accepted, 
and  was  one  of  the  committee  of  four  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  preparation  of  the  first 
Reform  BOl.  While  at  the  admiralty,  Graham 
rendered  essential  service  in  reforming  the 
finances  of  the  department.  Soon  after  this, 
however,  he  began  to  recede  from  his  position 
as  a  reformer.  His  last  attempt  at  economi- 
cal reform  was  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for 
reforming  the  exchequer  office,  which  was 
rejected  in  committee.  Graham's  abandonment 
of  liberal  principles  lost  him  his  seat  for 
Cumberland,  but  he  found  a  refuge  at  Pembroke. 
Joining  the  conservatives,  in  1841  he  became 
home  secretary  under  Sir  Robert  Peel.  While 
retrograde  in  many  matters,  Graham  cordially 
supported  the  free-trade  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
duty  on  imported  corn  must  be  abandoned, 
adding  that  "the  sliding  scale  would  neither 
slide  nor  move,  and  this  was  its  condenmation." 
Graham  supervised  the  measures  adopted  for 
the  relief  of  the  Irish  famine,  and  particularly 
the  administration  of  the  poor  law.  He  went 
out  of  office  with  Peel  in  1846,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  was  returned  to  the  new 
parliament  for  Ripon.  After  the  death  of  Peel 
in  1850,  Graham  was  the  leader  of  the  small 
but  distinguished  band  of  Peelites,  and  he 
consistently  opposed  the  tory  efforts  to  restore 
protection.  In  1852  he  was  elected  for 
Carlisle,  and  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
coalition  ministry  he  returned  to  his  old  post 
at  the  admiralty.  He  again  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  securing  administrative  efficiency  and 
economy.  After  the  fall  of  the  Aberdeen 
I  government  Graham  retained  his  office  in  the 
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ministi-y  as  reconstituted  under  Lord  Palmers- 
ton,  but  lie  resigned  in  February  1855.  Graham 
was  haughty  in  demeanour,  and  his  speeches, 
though  sometimes  brilliant,  lacked  spontaneity ; 
but  he  was  an  able  administrator  and  a  model 
chairman  of  parliamentary  committees. 

[Torrens's  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
1863.— r/w  Times,  26th  October  1?,%\.— Annual 
Register,  1%^!.']  G.  B.  s. 

GRAMOKT,  SoiPiON  de,  seigneur  de  Saint 
Germain,  born  in  Provence  during  the  16th 
century,  died,  it  is  believed,  in  Venice  about 
1638.  He  was  ordinary  secretary  of  the 
royal  closet  under  Louis  XIII. 

His  Denier  Moyal,  traicU  curieux  de  I' Or  et 
de  V Argent  (Paris,  1620)  is  dedicated  to  M.  de 
Schonberg,  superintendent  of  the  finance  of 
France,  and  is. written  to  prove  that  "France 
is  one  of  the  least  oppressed  (fouU)  king- 
doms of  the  world,  and  that  the  king  does  not 
so  much  burden  his  people  as  the  general  out- 
cry might  induce  people  to  suppose"  (p.  199). 
His  main  position  is  that  "gold  and  silver, 
which  measure  the  price  of  all  things,  have 
lost  much  of  theii'  former  price  and  value  by 
the  great  plenty  of  them  which  we  now  have  " 
(p.  72).  "The  price  of  money,  although  it 
measures  the  price  of  other  things,  is  not  itself 
fixed  and  stable,  but  changes,  rises  and  falls 
accordiug  to  its  plenty  or  scarcity"  (p.  119). 
' '  It  must  be  admitted  that  within  the  last 
century  more  than  nine  hundred  millions  of 
gold  and  silver  have  passed  through  the  gate  of 
Spain  and  entered  Europe,  spreading  as  they 
were  attracted  by  the  labour  and  industry  of  the 
different  nations"  (p.  136).  Gramont's  con- 
clusion is  that  if  the  taxes  are  nominally  higher 
than  in  former  times,  they  are  not  so  really, 
for  ' '  as  the  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
.  .  .  has  lowered  their  price,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  number  (of  coins)  should  compensate 
(their  loss  of)  value  "  (p.  262). 

Gramont  also  clearly  sees  that  "  debtors  have 
won  what  their  creditors  have  lost "  (p.  125). 
He,  however,  clings  to  the  traditional  opinion 
that  "money  does  not  take  its  value  from  the 
material  out  of  which  it  is  made,  but  from  its 
form,  which  is  the  mark  of  the  prince,  and 
which  could  bestow  value  on  any  vile  and  abject 
matter"  (p.  13).  This  opinion,  repeated  p.  18, 
does  not  agree  very  well  with  the  rest  of  his 
argument. 

[See  Cossa,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political 
Economy  (Eng.  Trans.,  p.  175,  ed.  1893).] 

E.  ca. 

GRAND  LIVRE  (Fr.).  The  register  of  the 
public  debt  of  France,  created  under  a  decree 
of  the  24th  August  1793,  in  229  articles,  by 
which  all  the  existing  debts  at  that  time  were 
consolidated  in  a  five  per  cent  stock.  The 
Great  Book  was  to  form  the  sole  and  funda- 
mental title  of  the  creditors  of  the  state,  and 
holders  of  scrip  of  all  public  debts — national. 


provincial,  or  communal — were  required  within 
a  given  time  to  produce  their  claims,  the 
amount  of  which  was  inscribed  to  their  credit 
nominatively  and  alphabetically.  All  titles  to 
bearer  were  suppressed,  and  the  measure  facili- 
tated the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
church  and  the  emigres.  Art.  24  of  the  decree 
declared  that  the  interest  or  rentes  due  to 
the  churches  were  suppressed  to  the  profit  of  the 
republic,  which  would  thenceforth  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  public  worship.  Art.  94  ordered 
the  extinction  of  all  sums  due  to  emigres  after 
payment  of  claims  of  their  creditors.  The 
total  amount  of  the  debt  consolidated  was 
2,556,060,000  frs.  in  capital,  and  127,803,000 
frs.  in  rentes  or  interest.  A  new  Cframd  Mvre 
was  created  in  1797,  when  two-thirds  of  the 
debt  were  virtually  repudiated,  holders  receiving 
a  fresh  inscription  of  consolidated  thirds,  the 
other  two-thirds  being  paid  off  in  assignats  or 
national  bonds  of  fictitious  value.  After  this 
operation  the  inscribed  debt,  further  reduced 
by  annuUations,  amounted  to  only  40,216,000 
frs.  in  rentes.  Subsequent  borrowings  down  to 
the  present  time  have  necessitated  the  opening 
of  other  sets  of  books,  but  the  formula  is  stiU 
retained  and  loan  bills  invariably  commence 
with  the  words,  "  The  minister  of  finance  is 
authorised  to  enter  on  the  Grand  Idvre  a  sum 
of  rentes  sufiicient  to  produce  a  capital  of,"  etc. 
(see  Rente).  t.  l. 

GRANGERS  AND  GRANGER  LAWS.  In 
1867  a  national  secret  organisation,  known  as 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  was  formed  in  the 
United  States.  Although  its  membership  was 
nominally  confined  to  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, it  grew  very  rapidly.  A  local  society 
was  called  a  "grange" — whence  the  generic 
term.  As  granges,  these  bodies  were  forbidden 
by  their  constitution  to  engage  in  political 
discussions,  but  were  encouraged  to  advance 
the  interests  of  farmers  along  the  lines  of 
co-operation,  economies  in  purchases,  and  an 
increase  in  the  diversification  of  crops.  In 
the  south  and  west  the  Grange  movement 
became  active,  and  established  banks,  insurance 
companies,  co-operative  stores,  grain  elevatora, 
and  warehouses.  Although  a  non-political 
organisation,  it  promoted  anti-monopoly  legis- 
lation, particularly  against  railroads,  with  a 
view  to  lower  freight  -  rates,  thus  securing  as 
was  thought,  a  freer  market  for  grain.  Laws 
fixing  maxima  freight  and  passenger  rates 
were  passed  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota, 
popularly  known  as  Granger  laws.  Although 
subject  to  much  criticism  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  unconstitutional,  they  were  si^tained 
by  the  United  States  supreme  court.  The 
Granger  movement  declined  after  1875,  and  the 
granges  have  retained  little  influence,  save  in 
some  sections  as  social  centres  in  farming 
villages.     (See  Fabmbrs*   Oegahisations  in 
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[The  early  history  is  described  by  C.  F.  Adams, 
Jr.,  in  the  North  American  Review,  120  (1875) : 
394,  and  the  later  history  by  C.  W.  Pierson,  in 
the  PopvZar  Science  Monthly,  32  (1887):  199, 
368.]  D.  K.  D. 

GRANT,  James  (later  part  18tli  century), 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  1769,  was  made  chief  sherishtadar,  keeper  of 
records,  under  the  board  of  revenue  of  Bengal  in 
1786,  and  in  1799  was  still  in  the  company's 
service.  He  wi'ote  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  Zemindary  Tenures  in  the  Landed  Property 
of  Bengal,  1790,  to  show  that  zemindars  were 
officials,  not  proprietors  of  the  lands  which  they 
held,  as  payment  for  their  services  in  collecting 
dues  from  the  peasants,  of  the  sovereign,  the 
sole  landowner.  His  views,  though  new  at  the 
time,  have  been  accepted  in  the  main. 

Grant  was  an  expert  in  local  revenue  questions, 
and  wrote  an  Historical  and  Comparative  Analysis 
of  the  Finances  of  the  Subah  of  Bengal, —  an 
Historical  Arudysis  of  the  Revenues  of  the 
Northern  drears,  and  an  Historical  Analysis  of 
the  Revenue  of  Bengal  (see  Appendix  to  Fifth 
Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Fast  India  Company). 

[Appendices  to  2nd  edition  of  Zemindary  Tenures, 
1791. — List  of  the  company  Civil  Servants,  1799. — 
Extracts  from  Harington's  Analysis  of  the  Bengal 
Regulations. — Grenville's  British  India  Analysed. 
— M'Culloch's  Literature  of  Political  Economy.  ] 

E.  u.  p. 

GRANT,  Sir  Robert  (1779-1838),  son  of 
Charles  Grant  the  East  Indian  Director,  wais  a 
barrister,  a  member  of  parliament  in  1826,  1830, 
and  1831,  judge  advocate  general  in  1832, 
and  governor  of  Bombay  in  1834.  A  man  of 
great  and  versatile  ability,  he  wrote  (1)  The 
Expediency  Maintained  of  Continuing  the  System 
ty  which  the  Trade  and  Government  of  India 
are  now  regulcded,  and  (2)  A  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  the  East-Indian  Company  from  its  first 
Formation  to  the  Passing  of  the  Regulating  Act 
of  1773,  both  published  in  1813  ;  and  (3)  A 
View  of  the  System  and  Merits  of  fheEast-India 
College  alHaileybwry,  a  speech  published  in  1826. 
The  first  of  these  works  is  an  account  of  the 
company's  government,  and  an  argument 
adverse,  on  political  and  commercial  grounds, 
to  its  abolition. 

\Gent.Mag.,  Dec.  1858  (age  incorrect). — Diet,  of 
National  Biography. — East  India  Register,  1835, 
u.— Times,  Oct.  19  and  23,  1838.]  s.  a.  p. 

GRAPHICAL  OR  GRAPHIC  METHOD. 
We  have  shown  in  the  article  on  Diagrams 
how  a  table  of  statistical  figures  may  be 
represented  by  a  curve. 

This  method  of  representation,  which  is  much 
used  by  engineers  and  by  experimental  scientists 
generally,  is  now  thoroughly  established  in 
statistical  investigations  of  economic  phenomena. 

As  was  well  said  by  Playfair,  the  earliest 
writer  to  employ  this  method  systematically 
(who  declares  his  indebtedness  to  his  brother 


for  its  conception),  when  publishing  his  first 
book  in  1785,  we  may  compare  the  clearness  of 
expression  thus  obtained,  as  contrasted  with 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  grasping  the  same 
facts  when  expressed  in  a  table  of  figures,  with 
a  map  of  the  course  of  a  river.  This  method 
gives,  as  is  obvious,  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the 
country  traversed  than  would  be  afforded  by 
even  the  most  detailed  schedules  of  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  places  through  which  it  flows. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  1)  which  was 
published  in  the  Tinws  of  2nd  February  1893 
shows  how  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  during 
the  year  1892  is  represented  graphically.  A 
single  glance  at  this  curve  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  mind  to  grasp  not  only  the  general  fact  of 
a  fall  in  price,  but  also  the  varying  rapidity  of 
that  fall  in  different  months,  and  the  slight 
temporary  checks  in  its  course. 

It  is  clear,  on  a  very  slight  consideration,  that 
no  greater  accuracy  can  be  obtained  in  the 
graphic  representation  than  is  afforded  by  the 
tables  of  figures  on  which  it  is  based,  and  indeed 
the  curve  is  less  accurate  than  the  statistical 
tables,  vmless  it  be  drawn  both  on  a  large  scale 
and  with  great  care. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  is  likely  to  prove 
far  more  fruitful  in  directing  the  attention  to 
the  salient  features  of  the  phenomena  repre- 
sented than  the  method  of  tabulating  the  results 
in  schedules  of  figures. 

In  considering  such  a  curve  as  that  which 
represents  the  changes  in  the  price  of  wheat 
(fig.  2)  during  a  long  period  of  years,  the 
suggestion  is  obvious  that  the  repeated  rise  and 
fall  may  be  due  to  the  operation  of  causes  vary- 
ing in  intensity  in  difl'erent  years,  but  recurring 
at  regular  intervals. 

If  the  intervals  between  successive  maxima 
or  minima  were  of  equal  length,  this  conclusion 
would  be  a  fair  one,  and  it  might  be  possible  to 
extend  the  curve  hypothetically  so  as  to  foretell 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  future  variations. 

Such  regularity  is  not  to  be  found  in  general, 
owing  probably  to  the  intermingling  of  the 
effects  of  many  causes  recuiTing  in  periods  of 
different  duration. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  fluctuations  by  drawing  a  second  curve  in 
the  manner  shown  in  fig.  2. 

In  this  figure  the  heavy  line  shows  the  varia- 
tion of  the  annual  average  price  of  wheat,  while 
the  thin  line  gives  the  six  year  averages  of  the 
same  prices. 

If  there  be  any  cause  recurring  at  intervals 
of  six  years,  and  in  that  period  producing 
variations  of  equal  amount  evenly  distributed 
on  either  side  of  the  average,  so  that  its  effects, 
if  plotted  out  by  themselves,  would  give  a  curve 
regularly  repeated  at  six-yearly  intervals,  the 
process  of  averaging  would  entirely  eliminate 
these  effects,  and  would  leave  a  curve  showing 
the  effects  of   aU  other  causes  when  this  one 
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Fig.  1.— Price  of  wheat  per  quarter  in  1892. 
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Fig.  2.— Annual  and  sexennial  average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter,  1825-9; 
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was  omitted.  Fluctuations  ia  other  periods 
would  be  represented  on  a  reduced  scale,  and 
those,  if  there  be  any,  whose  period  was 
nearly  six  years,  would  be  almost  completely  un- 
represented. A  three-year  or  ten-year  average 
would  similarly  eliminate  the  effects  of  other 
causes  repeated  at  corresponding  intervals. 

Since  the  whole  variation  may  be  regarded  as 
compounded  of  variations  due  to  many  periodic 
causes,  the  repeated  application  of  this  device 
may  afford  valup-ble  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  complex  mixture. 

This  subject  has  been  carefully  investigated 
by  Prof.  Poynting,  whose  paper  on  the  subject 
in  the  Statistical  Society's  Journal  for  March 
1884  is  most  valuable  and  instructive. 


One  obvious  advantage  of  this  smoothing 
process  is  illustrated  in  the  above  diagram, 
where  the  somewhat  violent  rise  of  price  in 
1847^  which  was  not  maintained,  and  may  have 
been  due  to  extraordinary  causes  of  a  temporary 
nature,  is  productive  of  but  slight  effect  in  the 
sexennial  average  curve,  and  simflarly  for  the 
sudden  fall  in  1870,  and  for  the  rise  in  1860-62. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  thin  cui-ve  are  much 
less  irregular  than  those  of  the  thick  line,  and 
suggest  a  regular  variation  of  longer  period. 
A  triennial  or  decennial  average  might  afford 
further  evidence  of  such  a  variation,  which  is 
masked  in  the  annual  average. 

The  comparison  of  two  or  more  curves  show- 
ing the  variations  of  different  phenomena,  some- 
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Fig.  3. — Marriage-rate  and  price  of  rye  in  Prussia  compared,  lS-10-65. 


times  reveals  a  striking  similarity  between  such 
variations. 

Fig.  3  is  a  case  of  such  comparison,  which  is 
given  in  Meitzen's  work  on  statistics.  In  look- 
ing at  the  two  curves  side  by  side,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in  Prussia,  during 
the  period  1840-65,  the  price  of  so  prominent  an 
article  of  food  as  rye,  regulated  in  a  very  power- 
ful measure  the  possibilities  of  marriage  among 
the  peasants.  In  other  countries,  and  at  other 
times,  the  price  of  food  appears  to  have  been  but 
one  among  several  influences  of  importance,  and 
the  agreement  between  the  corresponding  curves 
is  in  general  less  marked. 

The  method  of  comparison  here  illustrated 
has  been  employed  by  numerous  investigators. 
Jevons's  work  on  Oomirwreial  Crises  and  Sun 
Spots  (in  his  Investigations  in  Currency  and  Fin- 
ance)  is  one  of  those  best  known,  and  a  remark- 
able agreement  is  shown  between  the  variations 
of  commercial  prosperity  and  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  spots  on  the  solar  surface.     Jevons 


suggested  that  the  terrestrial  weather  was  affected 
by  these  sun  spots,  and  thus,  through  variations 
in  the  harvest,  the  business  world  was  subject  to 
their  influence.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  possible 
at  present  either  to  affirm  or  deny  the  truth 
of  the  connection,  and  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  variations  in  different  phenomena  due  to 
entirely  unconnected  causes  may  show,  for 
considerable  periods,  a  marked  resemblance, 
which  resemblance  may  be  found  to  entirely 
disappear  in  the  further  history  of  the  facts 
compared. 

Very  interesting  comparisons  between  the 
changes  in  the  prices  of  wheat,  cotton,  and 
silver  have  also  been  made,  regarding  which  it 
should  be  noticed  that,  assuming  the  variations 
to  be  similar,  the  conclusion  may  be  that  all 
are  due  to  causes  so  connected  as  to  produce 
effects  similar  in  kind  or  degi'ee,  whQe,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  variation  in  one 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  variations  in  the  others. 

In  making  comparisons  between  two  curves 
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such  as  those  just  referred  to,  it  is  desirable 
to  choose  such  a  scale  for  each  that  the  range 
of  variation  is  similar  in  both,  otherwise  the 
correspondence  may  be  entu-ely  overlooked.  As 
an  example  of  this  we  may  take  the 
diagram  (Fig.  4)  given  by  Prof.  Marshall 
in  the  jubilee  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society,  comparing  the  con- 
sumption per  head  of  tea  and  sugar  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  1860 
to  1883.  The  consumption  of  sugar  is 
represented  in  pounds,  while  that  of  tea 
is  represented  in  two  curves  in  pounds 
and  ounces  respectively.  The  comparison 
of  the  consumption  in  pounds  would 
appear  to  indicate  a  much  more  rapid 
increase  in  the  use  of  sugar  than  in  that 
of  tea,  while  the  close  correspondence 
between  the  two  rates  of  increase  is  evi- 
dent on  comparing  the  consumption  of 
tea  in  ounces  with  that  of  sugar  in  pounds. 
The  method  we  have  illustrated  up 
to  the  present  of  representing  statistical 
tables,  though  that  most  generally  em- 
ployed for  economic  purposes,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one  used.  For  repre- 
senting the  frequency  of  winds  in  different 
directions,  lines  may  be  drawn  from  a  point 
of  such  length   as   to   represent,    on  a 


the  rate  is  less  than  the  average,  while  in  the 
blackened  part,  outside  of  this  circle,  we  have 
represented  the  death-rates  in  excess  of  the 
average.     The   mode   of  representing  time  ia 


ises 

Fig.  4, — Consumption  of  tea  and  sugar  per  liead  of 
population  in  United  Kingdom. 

agreed  on,  either  the  frequency  or  the  intensity 
of  winds  from  that  quarter.  The  curve  which 
connects  the  extremities  of  these  lines  will 
express  the  facts  required  in  a  manner  hardly 
possible  by  such  curves  as  We  have  used 
above. 

A  similar  mode  of  representation  may  be 
used  to  express  other  facts,  as  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  5,  which  is  a  curve  due  to  M.  Janssens,  ex- 
pressing the  variations  in  the  death-rate,  at 
Brussels,  of  children  less  than  a  year  old  and 
of  those  less  than  a  month  old. 

The  latter  rate  is  represented  by  the  small 
inner  curve,  the  former  by  the  outer  one.  The 
circle  in  each  case  expresses  the  average  for  the 
whole  year,  and  where  the  curve  falls  inside  it, 


Fig.  5. — Infant  mortality  in  Brussels. 


clear  from  the  figure,  which  shows  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  is  that  in  which  the 
infant  mortality  of  Brussels  is  highest  among 
children  of  less  than  one  year  old,  while  the 
rate  exceeds  the  average  among  the  very  young 
infants  both  in  the  winter  months  and  in  the 
middle  of  summer. 

It  appears  that  this  method  should  be  especi. 
ally  suitable  for  the  representation  of  pheno- 
mena which  recur  with  some  regularity  year  by 
year,  and  should  enable  the  comparison  between 
successive  years  to  be  made  with  much  greater 
ease  than  is  afforded  by  the  curves  of  the  early 
part  of  this  article. 

It  is  clear  that  the  methods  of  representation 
referred  to  thus  far  are  only  adapted  to  display 
the  simultaneous  variations  of  two  quantities, 
e.g.  time  and  price.  If  it  be  required  to  re- 
present the  variations  of  one  phenomenon  with 
those  of  each  of  two  co-existent  causes,  a  surface 
is  the  suitable  representation,  rather  than  a 
curve  on  a  plane. 

The  construction  of  such  surfaces  is  so  difS- 
cult  that,  in  general,  we  are  compelled  to  satisfy 
ourselves  with  a  series  of  sections  taken  parallel 
to  one  or  other  of  the  three  planes  of  reference. 

A  very  ingenious  attempt  to  represent  the 
changes  of  economic  phenomena,  by  the  use  of 
suitably-shaped  figures  having  three  dimensions 
in  space,  has  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Irving 
Fisher  (see  Stereogkams).  The  description  of 
the  devices  of  this  writer  would  require  more 
space  than  can  be  given  here,  and  th,e  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  memoir  entitled 
"  Mathematical  Investigations  in  the  Theory 
of  Value  and  Prices  "  in  the  Transactiotis  of 
the  Connecticut  Academy,  vol.  ix.,  July  1892. 
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We  can  only  say  here  that  Dr.  Fisher  has 
devised  a  mechanical  apparatus  for  showing  how 
various  prices  are  altered  by  a  change  in  the 
supply  of  purchasing  power,  or  by  a  change  in 
the  conditions  of  demand  or  supply  of  one  of 
the  commodities  concerned. 

Among  modes  of  representing  on  a  plane  the 
shape  of  a  solid  figure,  besides  that  of  drawing 
a  series  of  sections,  we  have  the  method  of  em- 
ploying a  graded  series  of  tints  or  colours,  the 
deepest  tints  corresponding  to  the  highest  parts 
of  the  surface  or  to  its  lowest  parts  at  choice. 

This  method  is  now  very  commonly  employed 
for  the  construction  of  maps.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  plan  of  a  town  which  shows  every  street 
and  house  will,  by  the  larger  or  smaller  proportion 
of  its  surface  occupied  by  lines  indicating  the 
presence  of  houses,  reveal  at  a  glance  the  compara- 
tive degree  of  crowding  of  dwellings  in  its  different 
parts,  and  a  reduced  copy,  so  small  as  not  to  show 
the  independent  tenements,  would  still,  by  the 
variations  in  shading,  show  the  varying  density  of 
population,  so  far  as  the  crowding  together  of 
dwellings  represents  that  density.  The  grading 
of  tints  shown  by  such  a  plan,  may  be  employed 
for  other  purposes.  Professor  Ashley,  for  example, 
in  his  Economic  Histcyryt  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  304,  em- 
ploys such  a  map  to  show  the  localities  which  were 
more  or  less  extensively  occupied  by  enclosures  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

It  is  obvious  that  differing  tints  of  the  same 
colour  may  be  replaced  by  different  colours,  should 
such  a  mode  of  representation  appear  more  desir- 
able, the  significance  of  each  colour  being  indicated 
in  the  margin  of  the  map  or  diagram. 

Another  method  is  to  draw  contour  lines 
through  those  points  on  the  plane  where  the 
surface,  were  it  constructed,  would  always  stand 
at  the  same  height  above  the  plane.  A  series 
of  such  contour  lines  gives  a  very  fairly  accurate 
representation  of  the  shape  of  the  surface.  The 
lines  of  equal  barometric  pressure  or  of  equal 
temperature  on  weather  charts,  or  the  lines 
where  the  soundings  show  equal  depth  on  a 
chart  of  a  sea  or  lake,  are  examples  of  the  mode 
of  representation  here  referred  to. 

Charts  or  maps  which  show,  by  any  of  the 
methods  just  named,  the  statistical  variations 
of  the  physical  or  social  phenomena  of  the 
districts  represented,  are  known  asCAETOGKAMs. 
A  simpler  though  less  eifective  method  of 
indicating  such  variation,  is  to  place  the  actual 
numbers  referring  to  each  district  in  the  centre 
of  the  space  on  the  map  which  represents  it. 

To  the  comparison  of  various  quantities  by 
drawing  squares,  circles,  triangles,  or  other  figures 
of  such  sizes  as  to  be  proportional  in  magnitude 
to  the  quantities  to  be  compared,  reference  has 
already  been  made  in  the  article  on  Diagrams. 
In  regard  to  these  later  modes  of  graphic  repre- 
sentation, which  are  here  discussed  very  briefly 
inasmuch  as  their  theory  is  not  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  and  in  reference  to  the  whole  subject, 
the  articles  and  hooks  quoted  may  be  consulted. 


and  also,  among  other  writings,  the  articles 
"La  Statistique  Graphique,"  by  M.  Levasseur, 
and  "  On  the  Graphic  Method  of  Statistics,"  by 
Prof.  Marshall,  in  the  jubilee  volume  of  the 
Statistical  Society ;  i  also  Marey,  La  Mithode 
Graphique.  Wm.  Playfair,  lAnad  Arithmetic, 
u.  Seal  Statement  of  the  Finaiices  and  Resources 
of  Great  Britain,  etc., — Lineal  Arithm^ic  or 
Charts  of  Commerce  and  Revenue, 

A.  w.  F. 

GRASLIN,  Louis  FEANgois  de  (1727-1790), 
was  from  1757  Receveur  GSnSral  des  Fermes  in 
Nantes,  where  he  left  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  an  enlightened  and  zealous  administrator. 
His  name,  in  token  of  public  gratitude,  has 
been  given  to  one  of  the  places  in  that  town. 

Graslin  was  a  steady  and  consistent  opponent 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Peysiookats  on  the  subject 
of  the  Peodtjit  Net  (g'.u)  and  the  consequences 
they  deduced  from  this  principle  and  applied  to 
taxation.  His  first  work,  Sur  Vinjluence  de 
I'impdt  indirect  sur  les  Mens  fonds,  was  written 
in  1767  in  answer  to  a  prize  question  put,  under 
the  influence  of  Turgot,  by  the  SocUU  Royale 
d! Agriculture  of  Limoges  ;  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  M.  de  P:^eavt, — who  was  a  follower 
of  the  physiocrats  in  their  doctrine  on  the 
produit  net, — and  a  mention  tres  honorable  was 
given  to  Graslin.  Turgot  answered  by  a  criticism 
of  GrasHn's  essay  which  has  been  reprinted  in 
the  large  edition  of  his  CEuvres  (Paris,  1844, 
vol.  i.  p.  439). 

Graslin  also  published  his  Essai  Analytique 
sur  la  Richesse  et  swr  l'Imp6t,  Londres,  1767, 
designed  to  prove  two  propositions :  ' '  the 
first,  that  the  produce  of  land  is  wealth  even 
when  there  is  no  produit  net,  namely  when  the 
cost  of  cultivation  is  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  produce,  and  the  second,  that  industry, 
which  employs  raw  material  produced  by  land, 
is  wealth  intrinsically,  as  well  as  land  in  its 
productive  capacity "  (p.  11).  On  the  subject 
of  taxation  he  writes  :  ' '  Not  only  do  the  taxes 
which  are  improperly  called  indirect  [meaning 
those  which  are  not  assessed  on  the  rent  of  land] 
not  necessarily  fall  on  the  landowners,  but  it  is 
even  possible  that  a  tax  directly  levied  on  land 
may  be  indirectly  paid  by  other  contributors  " 
(p.  230).  He  often  quotes  the  example  of 
Holland,  and  proclaims  the  superiority  over 
real  and  personal  taxes  of  taxes  on  consumption 
(p.  303),  although  he  admits  that  things  of  first 
necessity  ought  never  to  be  taxed  (p.  310). 

Graslin  is  by  no  means  a  despicable  contro- 
versialist, but,  as  was  observed  by  Dupont  de 
Nemours  ((Buwes  de  Turgot,  i.  p.  416,  ed. 
1844),  he  spoils  his  work  by  "a  slight  affecta- 

1  For  a  good  recent  example  see  Eetum  with  Diagrams 
sTwnving  tKe  Consumption  from  1861  up  to  the  latest  date, 
of  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  and  Chicory,  of  Alcoholic  Beverages, 
and  of  Tobacco,  compared  with  the  increase  of  population, 
329,  Treasury,  1894.  See  also  reference  to  stereogram  in 
Mabkiage  Bate,  also  to  diagram  in  Mathematical 
Method  of  Political  Economy. 
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tion  of  metaphysics,''  and  his  language  is  often 
wanting  in  precision  and  accuracy. 

As  Graslin's  work  preceded  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  ty  nine  years,  it  has  been  thought  that 
he  might  have  attended  the  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  A.  Smith  in  Edinburgh  from  1751 
to  1754.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  this 
had  been  the  case.  The  fact  that  his  work  bears 
Londres  on  the  title-page  does  not  even  render  it 
certain  that  he  had  ever  been  in  London. 

lOorrespondance  Contradictoire  entre  M,  Graslin, 
de  VAcadhnie  iconomique  de  Saint  PUersbourg 

.  .  et  M.  I'AbbS  Baudeau,  auteur  des  EpMmh-- 
ides  du  Oitoyen,surundes  Prindpesfondamentaux 
de  la  Doctrine  des  ^conomistes  (London,  1779).] 

E.  ca. 

GRASWINCKEL,  Dikok,  bom  1600, 
studied  law,  became,  1645,  "  advocaat-fiscaal 
der  grafelykheids  -  domeinen  in  Holland " 
(advocate -fiscal  of  the  count's  domains  in 
Holland),  died  1660  at  Mechelen  (Malines). 
Besides  his  political  writings  he  gained  great 
renown  by  his  economical  work :  Placaetboejc 
op  het  stuk  van  de  Leeftocht  (Collections  of  Edicts 
on  the  subject  of  Food),  Leyden,  1651.  The 
1st  part  is  merely  historical,  the  2nd,  critical ; 
it  deals  principally  with  (a)  the  question  of 
export  of  corn,  whether  this  should  ever  be 
forbidden  or  not.  Government,  he  says,  has 
a  right  to  forbid  it  in  periods  of  very  high 
prices  and  famine,  when  every  country  has  to 
take  care  of  itself  in  the  A'st  place ;  but  in 
other  cases  export  ought  to  be  free  ;  (b)  the 
question  of  forestalling.  Though  dealing  in 
corn  is  to  be  permitted,  forestalling  should  not 
be  allowed. 

His  love  for  free  trade  in  respect  of  exports 
does  not  prevent  him  from  advocating  import 
duties  as  a  means  of  raising  the  price  of  com. 
Like  BoiSGTJiLLEBBKT,  he  looks  on  a  high  price 
of  corn,  although  resulting  from  this  cause,  as 
a  sign  of  national  well-being.  A.  F.  v.  L. 

GRATUITOUS  UTILITY.  Bastiat  divides 
utilities  into  those  which  are  gratuitous  and 
those  which  are  onerous,  the  former  being  free 
gifts  of  nature,  while  the  latter  directly  or 
indirectly  involve  effort  in  their  acquisition 
(see  Goods,  Classification  of).  It  is 
assumed  that  whatever  is  gratuitous  in  the 
above  sense  is  also  common  to  all.  This  dis- 
tinction leads  up  to  Bastiat's  characteristic 
doctrine  that  value  is  the  relation  of  two  services 
exchanged.  Very  briefly  the  argument  is  as 
follows.  No  one  will  give  anything  in  exchange 
for  that  which  can  be  obtained  gratuitously  by 
a  mere  act  of  appropriation  ;  hence  the  pheno- 
menon of  exchange-value  can  arise  only  in  con- 
nection with  onerous  utility.  But  the  recipient 
of  an  onerous  utility  is  saved  an  effort,  and 
when  an  effort  is  saved  a  service  is  rendered. 
Hence  any  exchange  of  onerous  utilities  is  in 
effect  an  exchange  of  services.  This  position 
that  the  source  and  measure  of  value  are  to  be 
found  entirely  in  the  services  which  are  embodied 


in  onerous  utilities  has,  as  Cairnes  observes  in 
his  well-known  essay  on  Bastiai,  "  the  unmis- 
takable ring  of  an  axiom  of  natural  justice." 
'  'Services  pour  services ' ' — what  can  be  more  just  ? 
"We  have  a  manifest ' '  economic  harmony. "  Un- 
fortunately the  term  service,  as  used  by  Bastiat, 
is  highly  ambiguous.  There  is  throughout 
more  or  less  confusion  as  to  whether  services 
are  to  be  measured  by  the  effort  exerted  by  the 
man  who  performs  the  service,  by  the  effort 
saved  to  the  purchaser,  or  by  the  usefulness  of 
the  service  ;  and  this  constitutes  a  fatal  flaw  in' 
the  argument.  Another  fundamental  distinc- 
tion of  Bastiat's — that,  namely,  between  value 
and  wealth — is  based  upon  the  distinction  be- 
tween gratuitous  and  onerous  utilities.  Gratuit- 
ous utilities  cannot  from  their  nature  possess 
exchange-value.  They  are,  however,  regarded 
by  Bastiat  as  very  important  constituents  of 
wealth.  The  counter  theory,  which  identifies 
wealth  with  value,  is  declared  by  him  to  be  the 
glorification  of  obstacles  ;  since,  if  through  some 
revolution  in  nature  those  things  which  are  now 
produced  with  toil  and  sacrifice  could  be  ob- 
tained gratuitously,  they  would  on  this  view 
cease  thereby  to  be  wealth.  This  is  not  the 
place  in  which  to  discuss  the  question  here 
raised,  which  is  one  of  admitted  difficulty,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  measurement 
of  wealth  (see  Sidgwick,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  bk.  i.  eh.  3).  It  may,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  whatever  definition  of  wealth 
be  adopted,  political  economy  has  comparatively 
little  concern  with  gratuitous  utilities.  To  a 
great  extent  they  do  not  admit  of  appropriation, 
at  any  rate  by  individuals ;  if  appropriated, 
they  are  still  not  made  the  subject  of  exchange  ;- 
and  they  are  not  the  produce  of  human  labour. 
Hence  there  arise  no  economic  problems  relating 
either  to  their  production  or'  their  distribution. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  they  are  techni- 
cally excluded  from  wealth,  the  economist  is 
bound  to  attach  importance  to  gratuitous  utili- 
ties whether  as  factors  in  the  production  of 
onerous  utilities  or  as  rendering  the  production 
of  onerous  utilities  needless. 

[On  the  subject  of  this  article,  see  Bastiat's 
Saitnonies  of  Political  Economy,  translated  by 
P.  J.  Stirling,  I860.]  j.  N.  K. 

GRAUMANN,  Johann  Philip  (1690-1762), 
who  in  the  year  1750  became  master  of  the 
mint  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  had 
formerly  been  a  merchant  in  Holland,  and 
carried  into  his  official  capacity  a  shrewd,  busi- 
ness-like turn  of  mind.  He  established  the 
Prussian  monetary  system,  preussisch  Courant, 
of  coining  fourteen  instead  of  twelve  thalers 
out  of  one  mark  of  pure  silver,  in  order  to . 
prevent  the  outflow  of  Prussian  currency.  In 
his  Versammelte  Briefe  von  dem  Gelde, 
Wechsel  und  dessen  Curs,  von  der  Proportion 
zwischen  Gold  und  Silber,  von  dem  Pari  des 
Geldes  und  den  Miinzwesen  verschiedener  Voelker, 
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besonders  von  dem  Englischen  (Collected  Letters 
on  Money,  Bills,  and  the  rate  of  Exchange,  the 
proportion  hetween  Gold  and  Silver,  and  the 
monetary  systems  of  various  Nations,  chiefly  of 
England),  which  were  published  in  the  year  of 
his  death,  Graumann  displays  an  unmitigated 
contempt  both  for  ' '  mere  savants  "  and  for 
"mere  masters  of  the  mint,"  although  he  uses 
the  learned  terminology  of  the  former,  even  in 
the  simplest  questions,  and  generally  has  in  view 
the  aims  of  the  latter.  Graumann  points  out 
that  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence whether  the  rate  of  exchange  is  against  or 
in  favour  of  a  nation.  He  finds  only  three  faults 
in  the  English  monetary  system  :  the  abolition 
of  seigniorage,  the  prohibition  to  export  English 
coins,  and  the  over  valuation  of  gold. 

[See  Eoscher,  Gesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  Seutsch- 
land,  p.  420,  also  Dana  Horton,  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  England's  Restrictive  Policy  toioards  Silver.] 

E.  oa. 

GRAUNT,  John  (1620-1674),  statistician, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  English  writers  to 
perceive  the  importance  of  vital  statistics,  and 
to  deduce  therefrom  by  scientific  methods 
propositions  with  regard  to  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  country.  In  1662 
he  published  a  pamphlet  in  4to  (pp.  16  and 
85)  which  immediately  attracted  much  notice 
and  commendation.  It  was  entitled  Natural 
and  Political  Observations,  mentioned  in  a 
Following  Index,  and  made  upon  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  by  John  Graunt,  citizen  of  London. 
With  Peference  to  the  Qovemmcni,  Beligion, 
Trade,  Growth,  Ayre,  Diseases,  and  the  several 
Changes  of  the  said  City.  He  tells  us  (see 
First  Ep,  Ded.)  that  he  had  "reduced  several 
great  confused  volumes  [of  the  Pills  of  Mortality^ 
into  a  few  perspicuous  tables  and  abridged  such 
observations  as  naturally  flowed  from  them  into 
a  few  succinct  paragraphs,  without  any  long 
series  of  multiloquious  deductions."  On  the 
publication  of  his  work,  which  bore  on  its 
title-page  the  modest  epigraph:  Non  me  ut 
miretur  turba,  laboro,  Contentus  paucis 
leotoribus,  it  was  at  once  recognised  that 
Graunt  had  opened  up  a  new  and  fruitful  field 
of  investigation,  and,  at  the  king's  suggestion, 
he  was  elected  F.R.S.  On  30th  June  1665  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Society  ordered  that  the 
book  should  be  printed  for  the  use  of  its 
members.  Accordingly  a  thfrd  edition  (London, 
1665,  8vo)  and  a  "  fourth  impression  "  (Oxford, 
1665,  8vo)  were  published.  Two  years  after 
Graunt's  death  in  1674,  Sir  "William  Petty 
brought  out  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  (London, 
1676,  8vo),  a  fact  which  may  perhaps  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  mistake  of  Evelyn, 
Burnet,  and  Stoughton,  that  Petty  was  the 
real  author  of  the  work.  It  was  reprinted  by 
Bfrch  in  1759.  Graunt  especially  deserves 
notice  as  one  of  the  ' '  beginners  of  an  art  not 
yet  polish'd,  and  which  time"  would  "bring 

VOL.  II. 


to   more   perfection "    (Davenant).      He    also 
published  Observations  on  the  advance  of  Excise. 

[Graunt's  Life,  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.— The  Assurance  Mag.  and  Journal  of  Inst, 
of  Actuaries  contains  a  discussion  as  to  the  attribu- 
tion of  Graunt's  researches  to  Sir  W.  Petty.  Vide 
articles  by  Professor  de  Morgan,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hodge ;  and  by  Mr.  F.  Hendriks  s.v.  Tontines  ; 
W.  A.  Sevan's  "  Sir  W.  Petty,"  Am.  Econ.  Assoc. 
1894,  review  in  Econ.  Journal,  March  1895. — Lord 
Ed.  Fitzmaurice,  Life  of  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  1895.] 

w.  A.  s.  H. 

GRAY,  John,  LL.D.  (18th  cent.),  assistant 
private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
in  Ireland  in  1763-64,  wrote  Practical  Observations 
on  the  Union,  London,  1800,  8vo,  and  The  Income 
Tax  scrutinised,  London,  1802,  8vo.  In  the  latter, 
called  forth  by  Pitt's  income  tax,  land  is  maintained 
to  be  the  proper  object  of  taxation,  and  land  banks 
are  advocated,  with  state  development  of  agriculture 
and  the  fishing  industry.  H.  E.  E. 

GRAY,  John  (19th  cent.)  of  Galashiels  and 
Edinburgh,  author  of  the  Social  System,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Frinevple  of  Exchange,  1831  and  1842 :  Eefnedy  for  the 
Distress  of  Nations,  1842j  and  Money,  1848.  His  remedy 
for  distress  is  a  change  in  the  monetary  system,  founded 
on  the  principles  that  production  is  the  cause  of  demand 
and  labour  is  the  only  measure  of  value.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  useful  suggestion  with  criticisms  of  contemporary 
economists  and  statesmen. 

GRAY,  Simon  (18th  and  19th  cents,  wrote 
also  under  pseudonym  of  George  Purves),  of  the 
war  office,  a  writer  on  economics  of  great  preten- 
sions but  of  less  success.  He  wrote  in  1804  his 
Happiness  of  States,  published  1815,  including 
some  letters  of  J.  B.  Say  (an  ed.  with  additions, 
4to,  1819),  an  attack  on  the  French  Phtsio- 
CEATS  and  Adam  Smith,  whom  he  misunder- 
stands. It  clearly  fell  flat,  for  in  1817  he  pub- 
lished, under  the  assumed  name  of  George  Purves, 
All  Glasses  Productive  of  National  Wealth,  and  in 
1818,  under  same  name.  The  Principles  of  Popu- 
lation and  Production  investigated,  the  object  of 
both  being  to  advertise  the  original  work,  which 
is  constantly  quoted  and  approved.  His  radical 
fallacies  are  the  confusion  of  income  with  wealth, 
of  the  element  of  price,  "chargeabOity,"  with 
productiveness,  of  expenditure  with  employment 
of  labour.  A  few  of  his  statements  may  serve  as 
examples  :  "  Paper  money  is  the  source  of  new 
capital,  equal  to  the  whole  amount  in  cii'cula- 
tion";  "the  working  classes  consume  more 
bread  when  it  is  dear  than  when  it  is  cheap  "  ;  a 
national  debt  and  high  taxes  enrich  a  nation  ;  a 
rapidly  increasing  population  makes  future  famine 
unlikely.  On  the  other  hand  he  saw  that  Adam 
Smith  did  not  realise  the  importance  of  consump- 
tion in  his  scheme  of  economics,  and  inveighed 
against  his  distinction  between  productive  and 
unproductive  labour.  ^ 

Gray's  other  works  are ;  The  Essential  Principles 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  etc.,  1797,  noticed  in  the 

1  Later  economists  have  endorsed  Gray's  opinion  on 
this  point  (see  Marshall,  Principles  ofEconamics,  2nd  ed. 
bk.  ii.  ch.  iii.).  Had  Gray  been  less  critical  and  negative, 
his  remarks  might  have  found  fuller  aceeptancein  his 
own  time  (refer  to  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  In- 
dmtry  and  Cominerce,  ed.  1892,  vol.  ii.  p.  439). 
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Monthly  Review. — Remarks  on  the  Production  of 
Wealth,  in  a  letter  to  the  Eev.  T.  E.  Malthus, 
1820 — and,  under  his  assumed  name,  The  Grazier's 
Ready  RecJconer.—Se'i  also  Anton  Menger,  Das 
Reoht  aufdenvoUen  Arleitsertrag  (2nd  ed.,  1891). 
— Eosclier,  Pol.  Econ.,  trans.  Lalor,  vol.  ii.  §  243. 

E.  G.  P. 

GREAT  TITHES.     See  Tithes. 

GREELEY,  Hokaob  (1811-1872),  was  born 
in  Amherst,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  farmer  of  limited  means  ;  self-educated,  and 
at  an  early  age  apprenticed  as  a  printer,  he 
finally  settled  in  New  York,  where  in  1841  he 
established  the  Tribune,  of  which  he  was  the 
editor  until  his  death.  He  was  an  important 
counsellor  in  the  whig  and  republican  parties, 
unto  dissatisfaction  with  the  administration  of 
President  Grant  led  him  to  join  a  revolt  and 
to  organise  the  liberal  republican  party.  By 
this  he  was  nomiuated  for  president  in  1871. 
Greeley  was  an  ardent  and  consistent  protec- 
tionist ;  and  no  journal  did  more  than  the 
Tribune  in  familiarising  the  north,  and  especi- 
ally the  farmer  class,  with  this  doctrine.  In 
addition  to  his  editorial  work  and  frequent 
speeches  upon  the  tariff,  mention  may  be  made 
of  an  Introduction,  treating  of  the  present  state 
of  the  science  of  political  economy  and  the 
adaptation  of  its  principles  to  the  condition  of 
our  own  country,  of  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  by  William  Atkinson,  New  York, 
1843  (Introduction,  pp.  i.-xv.)  ;  and  of  Essays 
designed  to  elucidate  the  Science  of  Political 
Economy,  while  serving  to  explain  and  defend 
the  Policy  of  Protection  to  Home  Industry,  as  a 
System  of  National  Co-operaiionfor  the.  Elevation 
of  Labour,  Boston,  1870,  pp.  384.  In  the 
latter,  political  economy  is  regarded  as  an  art, 
' '  the  chief  end  of  a  true  political  economy  is 
the  conversion  of  idlers  and  useless  exchangers 
or  traffickers  into  habitual  effective  producers 
of  wealth "  ;  "  protection  is  another  name  for 
labour-saving  through  co-operation. "  The  work 
is  valuable  as  representing  the  views  of  a  large 
part  of  the  more  intelligent  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States, 
1840-1870.  See  also  in  Recollections  of  a  Busy 
Life,  pp.  528-553,  The  Grounds  of  Protection. 
About  1840,  Greeley  came  under  the  influence 
of  Fourierism  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  ' '  associa- 
tion "  was  often  referred  to  with  favour  in  the 
Tribune.  In  1846  occurred  a  discussion  be- 
tween Greeley  and  Henry  J.  Raymond  of  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  running  through  twenty- 
four  articles.  For  an  abstract,  see  Life  of  Horace 
Greeley,  by  James  Parton,  New  York,  1855, 
ch.  xvi..  The  Tribune  and  Fourierism.  In 
1848-1850  Greeley  wrote  several  articles  to 
show  how  working  men  may  become  their  own 
employers  and  share  in  profits  ;  in  1850  he 
published  Hints  toward  Reforms,  New  York, 
composed  of  eleven  lectures  and  twenty  essays, 
largely  devoted  to  the  emancipation  of  labour. 


This  phase  of  his  life  is  referred  to  in  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Busy  Life,  by  Horace  Greeley,  New 
York,  1868,  pp.  144-158.  D.  E.  D. 

GREENBACK.  This  term  refers  to  the 
legal-tender  notes  issued  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  so  called  because  the 
backs  of  the  bills  are  printed  in  green  ink. 
They  are  equivalent  to  the  "  legal-tenders  "  or 
the  treasury  notes  of  the  civU  war  period,  as 
distinguished  from  the  new  treasury  notes 
issued  under  the  law  of  1890,  based  upon 
purchases  of  silver.  There  were  three  issues  of 
greenbacks:  Feb.  25,  1862,  |150,000,000 ; 
July  11,  1862,  $150,000,000;  and  March  3, 
1863,  $150,000,000  (£30,000,000  each; 
£90,000,000  in  all,  converting  the  fat  5=£1). 
They  were  at  first  issued  as  a  war  measure,  the 
government  at  that  time  being  engaged  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion  in  the  southern  states. 
Many  at  the  time  thought  that  the  issue  was 
unconstitutional,  and  none  of  the  notes  issued 
previous  to  the  civil  war  had  ever  been  made 
legal  tender.  The  supreme  court,  however,  has 
held  that  congress  has  power  to  impress  upon 
the  treasury  notes  the  quality  of  legal  tender 
not  only  in  times  of  war  but  also  in  times  of 
peace.  At  the  close  of  the  war  a  portion  of  the 
issue  was  withdrawn,  but  there  was  a  strong 
popular  opposition  to  the  contraction  of  the 
currency,  and  consequently  by  the  act  of  March 
31,  1878,  the  treasury  department  was  forbidden 
to  reduce  the  amount  then  current  in  circulation, 
$346,681,016. 

The  term  "greenback"  was  also  given  to  a 
political  party  which  appeared  in  1874,  and 
was  hostile  to  the  national  banks.  It  opposed 
the  withdrawal  of  the  greenbacks,  and  in  part 
advocated  the  pajrment  of  the  United  States 
debt  in  greenbacks  instead  of  in  gold. 

After  the  early  issues  the  government  was 
obliged  to  suspend  their  payment,  and  the 
greenbacks  circulated  at  a  discount  until  1879. 
For  an  accurate  history  of  the  greenback  issues, 
see  History  of  United  States  Notes,  by  John 
Jay  Knox.  D.  K.  D. 

GREENLAND  COMPANY.  During  the 
reign  of  James  I.  the  whale  fisheries  first  came 
ioto  notice.  After  being  noted  as  sources  of 
considerable  profit  for  some  time,  a  period  of 
decay  seems  to  have  set  in,  for  in  1693  com- 
plaint was  made  of  their  fall  from  their  former 
high  position.  It  was  urged  that  the  only 
available  means  of  revival  lay  in  the  formation 
of  a  joint-stock  company.  Accordingly,  on  1st 
October  1693,  Sir  William  Scawen  and  forty- 
one  others  were  incorporated  as  a  company  of 
merchants  of  London  trading  to  Greenland. 
Their  exclusive  rights  were  to  cease  after  the 
lapse  of  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the 
incorporation.  The  enterprise  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, and  no  application  was  made  for  the 
renewal.  After  the  failure  of  the  company 
various    other    expedients,    as,    for    instance, 
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bounties  to  private  traders,  were  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  whale  fisheries. 

[Macpherson,  Annals  of  Comrmrce. — Cunning- 
ham, History  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  vol.  ii.] 

E.  c.  K.  G. 

GREG,  "William  Eatheone  (1809-1881), 
born  at  Manchester,  was  educated  at  Bristol 
under  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  and  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinbm'gh.  In  1832  he  entered  busi- 
ness, from  which,  however,  he  retired  in  1860. 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  customs,  and  in  1864  comptroller 
of  the  Stationery  Office,  a  position  which  he 
held  tiU  1877. 

Though  Greg's  writings  contain  no  positive 
contributions  to  economic  knowledge,  they  are 
fall  of  suggestive  criticism  and  written  in  a 
frank  easy  style.  The  various  subjects  of 
which  he  treats  are  canvassed  from  all  points  of 
view,  and  the  theories  relative  to  them  explained 
with  the  object  of  discovering  the  truth  or  rather 
the  error  which  they  contain.  Though  he  did 
not  deny  the  advance  which  had  been  made  in 
general  economic  comfort,  Greg  was  more  acutely 
conscious  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sound 
economic  and  social  progress.  These  he  rather 
overestimates,  while  on  the  other  hand  he 
underestimates  the  importance  of  those  economic 
influences  of  society  which  insensibly  control  the 
economic  individual  and  modify  the  evils  menaced 
by  a  too  esclusive  devotion  to  self-interest.  His 
views  on  Malthusianism  deserve  mention. 

Greg  sometimes  used  the  pseudonym  of 
Cassandra.  His  chief  writings  relating  to  economic 
or  semi-economic  subjects  were,  Political  Problems 
of  our  Age  and  Country  (1870). — Enigmas  of  Life 
(1872). — Roclcs  Ahead  (1874). — Mistalcen,  Aims 
and  Attaindble  Ideals  of  the  Working  Classes 
(1876).  E.  c.  K.  Q. 

GRENIERS  1  SEL.  These  were  established 
in  France  in  1342  for  levying  and  coUeoting  the 
Gaeelle  {q.v.'),  or  tax  upon  salt.  All  salt 
manufactured  in  France  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
grenier  of  the  province  under  penalty  of  confisca- 
tion. The  grenier  fixed  the  producer's  price, 
and  sold  the  salt  at  a  much  increased  rate  to 
the  retail  dealers,  who  were  called  regrattiers. 
The  grenier  was  also  a  court  of  justice  to  decide 
aU  disputes  arising  in  connection  with  the 
gahelle.  In  the  18th  century  there  were  seven- 
teen greniers  d.  sel,  which  were  all  abolished 
with  the  gdbelle  in  1790. 

[Clamag^ran,  Histoire  de  I'lmpdt  en  France.  ] 

B.  L. 

GRENIERS  D'ABONDANCE  (France).  At 
all  periods  of  French  history  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  create  reserves  of  the  surplus  produc- 
tion of  com  in  years  of  abundance  to  meet  the 
deficit  in  years  of  scarcity.  Such  stores  were 
usually  formed  by  the  religious  communities, 
but  in  1577  a  royal  ordinance  enjoined  the 
local  authorities  to  establish  public  granaries 
{greniers  d'abondance')  to  hold  a  miTiimiiTn  of 


three  months'  consumption,  and  authorised  them 
to  borrow  money  at  interest  for  the  pm-pose. 
No  records  exist,  however,  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  measure  was  carried  out.  Under  Louis 
XV.  difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen  in  en- 
suring a  regular  supply  of  bread  to  the  capital, 
for  the  government  then  purchased  the  great 
mills  and  storehouses  at  Corbeil  near  Paris  to 
hold  a  permanent  reserve  of  25,000  sacks  of 
flour.  During  the  revolutionary  period  the 
government  had  again  to  intervene  in  the  food 
supply  of  Paris  by  the  purchase  of  1200  to 
1500  sacks  of  flour  daily,  which  were  sold  to 
the  bakers  at  10  to  15  per  cent  below  their 
cost  price.  One  effect  of  that  measure  was 
that  merchants  ceased  entirely  to  send  corn  to 
the  market,  and  the  bakers  became  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  government  for  their  supplies  ; 
another  consequence  was  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  region  around  the  capital  flocked  to 
Paris  to  purchase  bread.  Stringent  measm-es 
were  adopted  against  the  intruders,  but  bread 
was  nevertheless  sold  to  them  secretly,  and  the 
consumption  in  Paris  rose  from  1500  to  1900 
sacks  of  flour  daily.  A  inst  step  was  taken  to 
compel  citizens  to  obtain  a  card  without  which 
bread  would  not  be  delivered  to  them,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  decree  fixing  rations  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  family.  M.  Thiers 
describes  in  his  History  of  the  French  RewliUion 
the  scene  at  the  bakeries  at  the  time.  A  long 
rope  was  stretched  out  from  the  door  to  be 
held  by  the  hand  by  the  people  as  they  waited 
for  their  turn  ;  the  women  would  sometimes 
cut  the  cord  and  there  was  then  a  rush  and 
a  struggle,  and  armed  force  had  to  be  called 
in  to  restore  order.  Various  other  measures 
were  adopted  as  the  necessity  for  them  arose. 
In  1793  the  National  Convention  ordered  the 
creation  of  public  granaries  in  each  district  of 
Paris,  and  voted  a  sum  of  100,000,000  livres 
to  stock  them.  In  1807  Napoleon  I.  com- 
menced the  construction  of  the  immense  range 
of  buildings  called  the  grenier  d'ahondance  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  at  the  eastern  end 
of  Paris.  It  covered  a  space  of  two  acres,  and 
was  intended  to  be  six  stories  high,  with  mills 
worked  by  water  power  from  the  Seine  in  the 
basement.  This  magazine  was  to  contain  a 
three  months'  supply  of  180, 000  sacks  of  flour, 
constantly  renewed.  The  service  was,  however, 
never  organised,  nor  was  the  building  ever  termi- 
nated. Lofts  were  raised  over  the  ground 
floor  and  roofed  in,  and  the  whole  served  for 
a  long  time  as  a  warehouse  for  the  stores  the 
bakers  were  bound  to  keep  as  a  condition  of 
their  privileges,  the  ti-ade  having  become  a 
monopoly  with  the  number  of  shops  limited  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
building  was  burnt  during  the  fighting  in  Paris 
on  the  suppression  of  the  commune,  and  was 
not  rebuilt.  The  use  for  it  had  ceased,  as  the 
trade  had  been  made  free  in  1863,  and  all  the 
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regulations  relating  to  the  compulsory  reserves 
abolished.  That  the  magazine  was  -wilfully 
destroyed  was  proved  by  a  document  afterwards 
found  in  one  of  the  mairies,  in  which  the  colonel 
of  one  of  the  insurgent  legions  reports,  "  I  have 
set  fire  to  the  grenier  d'aiondance."  All  that 
now  remains  of  the  former  restraints  on  free- 
dom of  trade  in  food  supplies  are  Art.  420 
of  the  Penal  Code,  which  punishes  by  two 
months'  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  fines 
of  from  one  to  twenty  thousand  francs,  all 
manoeuvres  or  coalitions  to  raise  or  reduce  the 
prices  of  corn,  flour,  or  bread  ;  and  Art.  30  of 
the  Municipal  Law  of  1791,  which  empowers  the 
mayors  of  communes  to  fix  the  prices  of  bread 
and  meat,  while,  however,  expressly  forbidding 
the  regulation  of  the  price  of  corn  or  cattle. 
This  law  is  still  applied  in  many  localities,  and 
attempts  to  revive  it  at  Marseilles  in  1893,  and 
more  recently  at  St.  Denis,  led  to  strikes  of  the 
bakers,  who  closed  their  shops  for  several  days 
rather  than  submit  to  it.  T.  L. 

GRENVILLE,  George  (1712-1770),  was  the 
son  of  Eichard  GrenviUe  of  Wotton,  and  his  wife 
Hester,  Countess  Temple.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christohurch,  Oxford,  and  trained  for 
the  bar.  Forsaking  the  law  for  politics,  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Buckingham  in  1741,  and 
continued  to  represent  that  constituency  untfl. 
his  death.  After  holding  minor  appointments, 
in  1754  he  became  treasurer  of  the  navy.  In 
this  capacity  he  efl'ected  a  useful  reform  by  pass- 
ing the  Navy  Bill,  which  provided  for  the  speedy 
and  punctual  payment  of  seamen's  wages.  In 
May  1762  Grenville  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state  ;  he  already  held  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Five  months  later,  how- 
ever, he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  leadership 
and  the  seals,  and  accepted  the  post  of  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  supported  Dash- 
wood's  unpopular  cider  tax,  on  the  ground  that 
the  profusion  with  which  the  late  war  had  been 
carried  on  necessitated  the  imposition  of  fresh 
taxes.  Grenville  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
April  1763.  His  fiscal  policy  precipitated  the 
disastrous  war  with  America,  while  he  lost 
popularity  by  the  prosecution  of  John  Wilkes. 
When  the  famous  "No.  45  "  of  the  North  Briton 
appeared,  he  caused  Wilkes  to  be  arrested  under 
a  general  warrant.  The  constitutional  struggle 
which  ensued  involved  ministers  in  an  expendi- 
ture of  £100,000,  besides  bringing  upon  them 
much  odium.  In  the  session  of  1764  Grenville 
brought  forward  a  series  of  resolutions  asserting 
the  right  of  the  imperial  legislature  to  impose 
taxation  on  the  colonies.  The  proceeds  of  these 
duties  were  to  be  paid  into  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer, and  to  be  applied  under  the  direction 
of  parliament  "towards  defraying  the  necessary 
expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing* 
the  British  colonies  and  plantations."  The 
Commons  also  resolved  that  "it  may  be  proper 


to  charge  certain  stamp,  duties"  in  America. 
Grenvnie  allowed  a  year  to  elapse  before  em- 
bodying the  resolutions  in  a  bill ;  but  in  1765, 
in  spite  of  the  unanimous  protests  of  the 
American  colonies,  the  Stamp  Act  was  carried, 
imposing  customs  duties  upon  the  importation 
into  the  colonies  of  various  foreign  products. 
The  act  excited  such  discontent  in  America 
that  the  matter  was  again  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  parliament  in  1766.  Pitt,  in  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  speeches,  insisted  that 
taxation  without  representation  was  illegal,  but 
while  he  urged  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  tax, 
he  proposed  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  mother 
country  by  asserting  the  general  legislative 
authority  of  parliament  over  the  colonies. 
Grenville  defended  his  ill-fated  measure  with 
vigour,  but  in  the  end  the  Stamp  Act  was 
repealed,  while  several  of  the  obnoxious  duties 
imposed  in  1764  were  withdrawn,  and  others 
modified.  As  Grenville  had  blundered  over  the 
Regency  BiU,  and  was  generally  distasteful  to 
the  king,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  premiership 
in  July  1766.  Townshend,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  having  proposed  in  1767  to  con- 
tinue the  land-tax  for  one  year  at  4s.  in  the  £, 
Grenville  carried  a  motion  reducing  the  tax  to 
3s.,  by  which  the  budget  sustained  a  loss  of 
£500,000.  It  is  stated  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  since  the  revolution  on  which  a 
minister  had  been  defeated  upon  any  financial 
measure.  As  the  result  of  his  study  of  economi- 
cal questions,  GrenvOle  wrote  in  conjunction 
with  William  Knox  a  treatise  on  The  Presetii 
State  of  the  Nation;  particularly  with  respect 
to  its  Trade,  Finances,  etc.  etc.,  addressed  to 
the  King  and  loth  Houses  of  Parliammt 
(1768).  This  pamphlet  was  noticed  by  A. 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  iv.  ch.  i.,  and 
drew  a  reply  from  Burke.  Grenville  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  early  measures  against 
Wilkes,  but  being  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
a  struggle  between  the  House  and  the  electors 
of  Middlesex,  he  opposed  his  expulsion  from 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1769,  in  a  speech 
which  was  the  most  effective  delivered  in  favour 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  electors.  To 
remedy  the  evils  connected  with  the  trial  of 
election  petitions,  early  in  1770  Grenville  intro- 
duced his  celebrated  measure,  known  as  the 
Grenville  Act,  which  forms  "a  landmark  in 
parliamentary  history"  (May's  Gonstitutiaml 
History).  This  admirable  reforming  measure 
transferred  the  trial  of  election  petitions  from 
the  House  at  large  to  a  select  committee,  em- 
powered to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath.  The 
act  was  in  the  outset  passed  for  one  year  only, 
but  it  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  made 
perpetual  in  1774.  This  act  is  now  repealed, 
and  election  petitions  referred  to  judges  who 
report  to  the  house.  GrenviUe  attended  parlia- 
ment through  the  session  of  1770,  but  died  on 
the  20th  of  November  in  that  year.     He  was  a 
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capable  statesman,  had  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  constitution,  and  exhibited  much  financial 
ability  ;  but  he  was  stem  in  manner,  extremely 
obstinate,  destitute  of  tact,  and  governed  by  a 
boimdless  ambition. 

.  \_ParliaTnentary  Sistory. — GrenmUe  Papers. — 
Walpole's  Memoirs. — The  Sistories  of  Stanhope 
Lecky,  and  May  (Lord  Famborough). — M'Cul- 
looh,  Literature  of  Pol.  Bcmi.']  u.  B.  s. 

GRENVILLE,  William  Wyndham,  Bakon 
Grenville  (1759-1834)  was  the  youngest  son 
of  George  Grenville  by  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  WiUiam  Wyndham,  Bart.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Elected  M.P.  for  Buckingham  in  1782,  in  the 
ensuing  year  he  accompanied  his  brother  Earl 
Temple  to  Ireland,  as  private  secretary.  Ap- 
pointed paymaster-general  in  December  1783, 
he  now  gave  his  cousin  Pitt  valuable  aid  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  financial  and  commercial  questions,  was 
made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  newly- 
created  board  of  control,  and  in  September  1786 
vice-president  of  the  committee  of  trade.  For 
a  few  months  of  1 7  8  9  Grenville  filled  the  position 
of  speaker,  resigning  the  office  to  become  home 
secretary.  In  March  1790  he  became  president 
of  the  lioard  of  control,  and  in  the  following 
November  was  created  Baron  Grenville.  He 
had  the  conduct  of  the  government  business  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  appointed  foreign 
secretary  in  1791,  in  which  office  he  continued 
for  ten  years,  resigning  his  seat  at  the  board 
of  control  in  1793.  Grenville  thoroughly 
carried  out  Pitt's  foreign  policy,  and  rejected 
all  the  overtures  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  France.  In  1792  he  introduced  the 
Alien  Act  for  the  registration  and  supervision  of 
all  foreigners  in  the  country,  and  in  1795  the 
Treasonable  Practices  Act  and  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Act.  In  1799  he  moved  the  resolu- 
tions for  the  Union  with  Ireland  in  a  speech 
occupying  four  hours,  "putting  the  arguments 
on  stoong  grounds  of  detailed  political  necessity  " 
(Lord  Colchester's  Diary).  With  regard  to  his 
position  as  a  poUtieal  economist  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Pitt  in  October  1800,  protesting  against 
tampering  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  reminding  him  that  "we  in  truth  formed 
our  opinions  on  the  subject  together,  and  I 
was  not  more  convinced  than  you  were  of  the 
soundness  of  Adam  Smith's  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy  till  Lord  Liverpool  lured  you  from 
our  arms  into  all  the  mazes  of  the  old  system  " 
(Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt).  Grenville  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and 
having  drawn  up  an  emancipation  scheme  which 
was  rejected  by  the  king,  he  resigned  with  several 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  (February  1801). 
On  the  downfall  of  Addington  in  1804,  Grenville 
formed  with  Fox  the  Ministry  of  "AH  the 
Talents."  In  1807  Grenville  carried  an  act  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  it  received 


the  royal  assent  the  very  day  ministers  went  out 
of  ofBce  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question  (25th 
March  1807).  As  auditor  of  the  exchequer 
Grenville  refused  to  issue  public  money  during 
the  incapacity  of  George  III.  Parliament  was 
appealed  to,  and  both  Houses  passed  a  resolution 
authorising  and  commanding  the  auditor  and 
officers  of  the  exchequer  to  pay  obedience  to 
treasury  warrants  for  the  issue  of  such  sums  as 
had  been  appropriated  for  the  services  of  the  army 
and  navy,  as  well  as  money  issuable  under  a  vote 
of  credit  for  £3,000,000.  The  money  was 
paid,  but  a  protest  was  entered  in  the  Lords' 
journals,  signed  by  twenty-one  peers,  affirming 
the  measure  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  one  that 
might  have  been  avoided,  without  injury  to  the 
public  service,  by  an  address  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Grenville  strongly  opposed  the  Corn 
Importation  Bill  of  1815,  and  with  nine  other 
peers  signed  a  protest  drawn  up  by  himself  and 
Lord  Wellesley,  declaring  their  opinion  that 
"  pubUo  prosperity  is  best  promoted  by  leaving 
uncontrolled  the  free  currents  of  national  indus- 
try" (see  Rogers's  Protests  of  the  Lords  and 
M'Cullooh's  ed.  Wealth  of  Nations,  1853,  p. 
523,  for  the  protest).  Grenville  resisted  various 
overtures  to  take  office,  as  Ms  high  sense  of 
honom'  prevented  him  from  doing  so  except  in 
a  cabinet  pledged  to  deal  with  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation.  His  last  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  (21st  June  1822)  was  in  support  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  Roman  CathoHc  Peers 
Rehef  BiH.  In  1828  Grenville  wrote  an  Essay 
on  the  supposed  advantages  of  a  Sinking  Fund, 
of  which  only  the  first  part  was  printed,  and 
privately  issued.  Grenville  died  at  Dropmore 
in  Buckinghamshire,  on  12th  January  1834. 
Asa  statesman  he  was  distinguished  for  industry, 
honesty,  and  an  unusual  capacity  for  business  ; 
and  as  a  speaker  he  was  weighty,  lucid,  and 
argumentative. 

[Parliavientary  Debates. — The  various  Memoirs 
of  George  III.  and  George  IV. — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's 
Administrations  of  Great  Britain,  1783-1830. — 
Lord  Colchester's  Diary. — Yonge's  Life  of  Lord 
Liverpool.— BTongha-m's  Statesmen,  of  George  III.} 

a.  B.  s. 

GRESHAM,  SiK  Thomas,  c.  1519-1579, 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham, 
merchant ;  he  was  educated  at  Gonville  HaB, 
Cambridge,  apprenticed  to  his  uncle  Sir  John 
Gresham,  also  a  merchant,  and  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Mercers'  company  in  1543.  In 
1551  or  1552  he  became  royal  agent  or  king's 
factor  at  Antwerp,  in  which  post  he  received 
twenty  shillings  a  day,  and  which  he  retained 
with  few  intervals  during  three  reigns  until 
1574,  employed  in  spite  of  his  Protestant 
views  even  by  Mary.  His  business  was  to 
negotiate  royal  loans  with  Flemish  merchants, 
to  buy  arms  and  military  stores,  and  to  smuggle 
into  England  as  much  bullion  as  possible.  He 
succeeded  in  raising  the  rate  of  exchange  from 
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16s.  to  22s.  in  the  £,  and  is  said  to  have 
saved  in  this  way  100,000  marks  to  the  crown 
and  300,000  to  the  nation.  His  operations 
greatly  benefited  English  trade  and  credit, 
though  the  government  could  not  be  induced 
to  pay  its  debts  as  punctually  as  Gresham 
would  have  liked.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
remonstrate  with  and  advise  Elizabeth  and 
Cecil  ;  but  he  was  so  useful  and  trustworthy 
that  he  was  never  seriously  out  of  favour, 
except  just  after  Mary's  accession.  On  Mary's 
death  he  advised  Elizabeth  to  restore  the  base 
money,  to  contract  little  foreign  debt,  and  to 
keep  up  her  credit,  especially  with  English 
merchants.  Later  he  taught  her  how  to  make 
use  of  these  English  merchants  when  political 
troubles  in  the  Netherlands  curtailed  her 
foreign  resources ;  at  his  suggestion  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  and  Staplers  were  forced 
by  detention  of  their  fleets  to  advance  money 
to  the  state  ;  but  as  they  obtained  interest  at 
12  per  cent  instead  of  the  legal  maximum  of 
10,  and  the  interest  no  longer  went  abroad, 
the  transaction  proved  advantageous  to  all 
parties  and  increased  Gresham's  favour.  His 
journeys  to  and  from  Antwerp  were  very 
frequent,  hut  in  his  later  years  he  entrusted 
most  of  his  public  work  to  his  agent,  and  is 
not  known  to  have  been  at  Antwerp  after 
1567.  In  1554  he  was  sent  to  Spain  to  pro- 
cure buUion,  a  very  difficult  task  in  which  he 
was  only  partially  successful  ;  and  in  1569  he 
was  employed  as  ambassador  to  the  Duchess  of 
Parma,  regent  of  the  Netherlands  ;  it  was  on. 
this  occasion  that  he  was  knighted. 

In  addition  to  his  public  services  he  con- 
tinued throughout  his  life  to  do  the  work  of 
"the  greatest  merchant  in  London."  He 
was,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  a  banker  and 
goldsmith,  with  a  shop  in  Lombard  Street,  as 
well  as  a  mercer  ;  but  he  was  a  considerable 
country  gentleman  besides,  with  estates, 
chiefly  in  Norfolk,  where  his  father  held 
considerable  property  (see  Blomefield,  Norfolk), 
and  with  several  country  houses  besides  the 
house  in  Bishopsgate  which  he  built  and 
bequeathed  to  London  as  Gresham  College.  He 
twice  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  as  his 
guest.  His  wealth  was  mainly  earned  by  his 
private  business,  but  he  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  enriching  himself  at  the  public  expense  by 
at  least  one  dishonourable  manoeuvre  ;  and  he 
habitually  forwarded  his  schemes  by  bribery. 
The  money  so  gained  he  applied  to  public 
uses,  his  only  son  having  died  young :  the 
foundation  of  the  royal  exchange,  of  Gresham 
College,  and  of  eight  almshouses,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  earliest  English  paper-miUs 
on  his  estate  at  Osterley,  show  the  breadth  of 
his  'interests,  his  liberality,  his  charity,  his 
culture,  and  his  commercial  enterprise  (see 
Exchange  as  Bouesb  ;  Gresham's  Law). 
[Burgon,    Life    and    Times    of   Sir    Thomas 


Gresham. — Dictionary  of  National  Biography. — 
Fuller's  Worthies,  Norfolk,  p.  259. — Holinshed, 
1808,  iv.  426. — Hall,  Society  in  the  JSlizaiethan 
Age,  ch.  v.  and  appendix,  for  financial  character 
and  position. — Fox  Bourne,  English  Merchants. 
—Will  of  Su-  Th.  Gresham.]  e.  g.  p. 

GRESHAM'S  LAW.  This  familiar  term 
was  introduced  by  MacLeod  in  1858  (Elements 
of  Political  Economy),  and  has  since  been 
generally  accepted  by  economists. 

It  denotes  that  well-ascertained  principle  of 
currency  which  is  forcibly  though  not  quite 
adequately  expressed  in  the  dictum — "bad 
money  drives  out  good."  It  has  also  not  in- 
frequently been  explained  by  the  statement 
that  where  two  media  of  exchange  come  into 
circulation  together  the  more  valuable  will  tend 
to  disappear.  The  principle  in  its  broadest 
form  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — Where  by 
legal  enactment  a  government  assigns  the  same 
nominal  value  to  two  or  more  foi-ms  of  circula- 
tory medium  whose  intrinsic  values  differ,  pay- 
ments will  always,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  in 
that  medium  of  which  the  cost  of  production  is 
least,  and  the  more  valuable  medium  will  tend  to 
disappear  from  circulation  ;  in  the  case  where  the 
combined  amount  in  circulation  is  not  suificient 
to  satisfy  the  demand  for  ourrenoy,  the  more 
valuable  medium  will  simply  run  to  a  premium. 

This  is  a  principle  which  obviously  has  its 
roots  in  the  ordinary  instincts  of  commercial 
life,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  has  asserted  itself 
may  be  divided  into  those  where  (1)  of  two 
media  intrinsically  good,  one  is  by  error  under- 
valued ;  where  (2)  it  is  sought  to  keep  a  debased 
metallic  currency  in  circulation  on  a  par  with 
that  of  a  better  metal ;  where  (3)  an  inconvert- 
ible paper  has  been  made  to  run  by  the  side  of 
a  metallic  currency.  The  reference  to  paper 
suggests  the  observation  that  the  circulation  of 
convertible  paper  side  by  side  with,  and  as 
"the  shadow  of"  gold,  is  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  a  difi'erent  principle. 

The  dictum  above  quoted  appears  to  have 
been  used  first  in  the  proclamation  of  1560 
respecting  the  decrial  of  the  base  silver  coin ; 
and  we  know  that  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  took  a 
prominent  part  in  advising  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Cecil  on  the  reform  of  the  currency.  (See 
Burgon's  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham.)  We  do  not,  however,  find  the 
principle  stated  in  his  own  handwriting. 

The  actual  instances  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  are  numerous,  and  we  shall  cite  only  a  few. 
MacLeod  quotes  Aristophanes,  Frogs,  as  the 
earliest  instance  of  its  recognition.  Amongst 
many  in  the  history  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
besides  the  prevalence  of  debased  silver  which 
formed  the  occasion  of  Gresham's  dictum,  we 
may  cite  the  following  from  Lord  Liverpool, 
referring  to  the  over- valuation  of  sUver  prior  to 
the  reign  of  James  I. 

"It  is  certain  that  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
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Gold  made  by  James  I.  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
year  of  Ms  reign  was  rendered  necessary  hy 
the  exportation  of  the  Gold  Coin,  wMoh  had 
for  some  time  been  experienced,  and  by  the  very 
small  quantity  of  it  that  was  then  left  in 
circulation.  Tliis  rise  .  .  .  produced  a  partial 
and  temporary  relief  .  .  .  but  [Stowe]  confesses 
that  this  plenty  of  Gold  coin  did  not  continue 
in  circulation  for  any  length  of  time,  and  that 
it  afterwards  began  to  be  exported.  It  soon 
became  eyident  that  the  last- mentioned  rise 
of  the  value  of  Gold  in  the  Coins  of  this  King- 
dom was  not  sufficient  to  make  it  equal  to  the 
relative  value  of  Gold  to  Silver  at  the  market. " 

In  Mr.  Chalmers's  recent  work  on  tie  Sistory 
of  Colcmial  Currency,  we  have  without  difficulty 
noted  eighteen  instances,  and  there  are  many 
more.  In  a  pamphlet  of  1740  on  the  Currencies 
of  the  British  Plantations  in  America,  we  have 
the  following ; — "  In  sundry  of  our  Colonies 
were  enacted  laws  against  passing  of  light 
Pieces  of  Eight.  These  laws  not  being  put 
into  execution,  heavy  and  light  Pieces  of  Eight 
passed  promiscuously ;  and,  as  it  always  happens, 
a  bad  currency  drove  away  the  good  currency  ; 
heavy  Pieces  of  Eight  were  shipped  oif."  And 
on  this  Mr.  Chalmers  comments  as  follows  : — 
' '  Imitating  the  practices  familiar  to  them  in 
England,  disionest  persons  traded  on  the  desire 
of  the  young  communities  for  a  metallic  currency, 
by  circulating  clipped  money  at  the  full  rate  ; 
and  this  malpractice  was  condoned  by  the 
Colonies  when  it  was  found  that  tbe  light 
money  was  more  apt  to  stay  with  them  than 
'broad'  pieces."  So  tbat  throughout  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  in  the  American  and  West 
Indian  colonies  we  constantly  find  a  debased 
currency  in  possession  of  the  field.  Again, 
when  the  Treasury  tried  to  introduce  sterling 
into  the  colonies  in  1838,  and  wrongly  valued 
the  dollar  for  concurrent  circulation  with  the 
sHlling,  "  by  a  familiar  law,  the  over-rating  of 
the  dollar  suflSced  to  drive  out  the  shillings " 
which  had  been  shipped  from  Great  Britain. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  we  have 
excellent  instances  both  in  the  effect  of  the 
legislation  of  1837  as  driving  out  silver  dollars, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  the  inconvertible 
"greenbacks"  formed  the  chief  part  of  the 
currency  from  1864  to  1879. 

[Elements  of  Political  Economy,  H.  D.  MacLeod, 
London,  8vo,  1858,  p.  477. — Bi-metalKsm,  id. 
ibid.,  1893.  Essay  by  Dr.  Giffen  in  Economic 
JmiTnal,  vol.  i.  p.  304,  explaining  common  mis- 
interpretation of  Gresham's  Law.]  c.  a.  h. 

GRIEEITH'S  VALUATION  is  the  name 
popularly  given  to  the  government  valuation  of 
Ireland  from  Sir  R.  Griffith  under  whose  direc- 
tions it  was  carried  out.  The  first  act,  passed 
in  1826  (7  Geo.  IV.  c.  62),  laid  down  a  scale 
of  prices  as  a  basis  for  valuation,  which  was 
by  townlands.i  Subsequent  measures,  partly 
1  The  smallest  local  diyision.  There  were  60,614 
townlands  in  Ireland  in  ISSl. 


necessitated  by  the  introduction  of  the  poor 
law  in  1838,  amended  the  original  system, 
but  the  existing  valuation,  commencing  with 
Munster  in  1848  and  ending  with  Armagh  in 
1865,  was  at  first  carried  out  under  an  act  of 
1846  (9  &  10  Vict.  c.  110),  and  later  on 
under  one  of  1852  (15  &  16  Vict.  c.  63), 
which  last  revised  the  very  low  scale  of  prices 
fixed  in  1826  and  hitherto  retained.  The 
authority  of  Griffith's  valuation — at  one  time 
highly  esteemed — is  now  completely  discredited 
not  only  as  a  guide  for  fixing  rents,  which  it 
was  not  intended  to  be,  but  even  as  a  standard 
for  taxation.  The  prices  assumed  by  it  are  not 
those  now  existing ;  no  adequate  account  is  taken 
of  the  yield  of  land,  and  the  different  bases  of 
the  acts  of  1846  and  1852  make  the  valuation 
unfair  as  bet^veen  the  localities  affected. 

[For  origin  of  system  see  Seebohm,  Village 
Comm.,  eh.  vii.]  o.  F.  E. 

GRIST  TAX.     See  Macinato. 

GROAT.     See  Fotjrpenoe. 

GROSCHEN"  (Coin).  In  Gei-man  countries 
the  word  groschen  was  originally  applied  to 
any  large  or  thick  coin.  Record  exists  of  gold 
groschen  having  been  coined  as  early  as  the 
year  1232.  The  name  was,  however,  more 
commonly  applied  to  sQver  coins.  The  value 
of  the  silver  groschen  varied  considerably, 
as,  ia  addition  to  there  being  several  kinds 
of  these  coins,  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
each  particular  kind  was  not  constant.  Their 
history,  in  fact,  presents  a  record  of  more  or 
less  continuous  debasement,  similar  to  that  so 
frequently  met  with  in  tracing  the  life  of  coins 
which  have  been  in  use  for  centuries  (e.g.  crown, 
denier,  groat,  livre,  penny).  The  greed  or 
the  pecrmiary  difficulties  of  successive  rulers 
led  to  the  lowering  of  the  coins  either  in  weight 
or  fineness,  until  a  coin  which  was,  as  already 
mentioned,  at  one  time  made  of  gold,  ended  its 
career  as  one  of  the  smallest  silver  coins  of 
Germany,  with  a  value  of  only  -^th  of  a  thaler 
(or  approximately  l|-th  of  a  penny). 

No  indication  of  the  nominal  value  of  groschen 
is  to  be  found  on  the  older  coins,  though  it  is 
generally  placed  on  the  more  modern  pieces. 

Silver  groschen  are  not  now  struck.  The 
following  list,  however,  gives  the  particulars  of 
those  in  use  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Austria 
during  comparatively  recent  yeai's. 

Pbussia. 
{Under  the  Law  of  30th  September  1S21.) 


Silver  Coin. 

Weight 
(grammes). 

Millesimal 
Mneness. 

Value  in 
German 
Marks. 

Groschen          (^ 

thaler)      . 
Half-groschen  (^ 

thaler)      . 

2-1924 
1-0962 

222-222 
222-222 

0-0877 
0-0438 
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{Under  the  Law  of  Jfth  May  1857.) 


Silver  Coin. 

Weight 
(grammes). 

Millesimal 
Fineness. 

Value  in 
German 
Marks. 

Groschen          (^ 

thaler)     . 
Half -groschen  (jV 

thaler)      . 

2-1959 
1-0979 

220 
220 

0-0870 
0-0435 

On  the  introduction  in  1873,  under  the  act  of 
the  9th  July  of  that  year,  of  the  imperial  German 
coinage,  with  the  gold  mark  as  the  standard  of 
value,  the  coinage  of  groschen  was  discontinued. 
The  new  law,  however,  provided  for  the  coinage  of 
nickel  pieces  of  the  nominal  value  of  10  pfennige 
(0-1  mark),  and  these  coins,  which  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  silver  pieces,  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  groschen. 

Saxony. 
{Under  the  Law  of  20th  July  ISJfl.) 


Silver  Coin. 

Weight 
(grammes). 

Millesimal 
Fineness. 

Value  in 
Gennan 
Marks. 

Two  new  groschen 
(A-  thaler)        . 

New  groschen  (-jV 
thaler)     . 

Half  new  groschen 
(^  thaler)        . 

3-1181 
2-1260 
1-0630 

312-500 
229-167 
229-167 

0-1754 
0-0877 
0-0438 

( Under  the  Law  of  the  19th  May  1857. ) 


Silver  Coin. 

Weight 
(grammes). 

MUlesimal 
Fineness. 

Value  in 
German 
Marks. 

Two  new  groschen 
{^  thaler)        . 

New  groschen  (-jV 
thaler)     . 

Half  new  groschen' 
{iTS  thaler)        . 

3-2206 
2-1004 
1-0502 

300 
230 
230 

0-1739 
0-0870 
0-0435 

Prior  to  1840  the  groschen  represented  -^th  of 
a  thaler.  The  coin  weighed  1-9856  grammes,  and 
was  composed  of  silver  of  the  millesimal  fineness 
of  368.  Its  value  in  modern  German  marks  is 
equal  to  0-1315  mark. 

Atjstria. 
{Under  the  Convention  of  21st  September  1753.) 


Silver  Coin. 

Weight 
(grammes). 

Millesimal 
Fineness. 

Value  in 
German 
Marks. 

Kaisergroschen,  or 
3-kreutzer  piece 

170-10 

343-750 

0-1053 

No  provision  was  made  in  the  currency  law  of 
29th  April  1852  for  the  coinage  of  silver  groschen  ; 
the  smallest  Austrian  silver  coin  issued  under  that 
law  heing  a  ten-kreutzer  piece, 

1  The  coinage  of  these  pieces  was  discontinued  in  1861, 
when  their  place  was  taken  by  the  copper  5-pfennige  piece. 


[Friedrich  Noback,  Milnz,  Mass,  und  Oevnchts- 
buck,  Leipzig,  1879. — Groschen- Cabinet,  Leipzig, 
1749.]  F.B.A. 

GROSS  AND  NET.  The  word  ' '  gross  "  has 
sometimes  been  used  by  economists  as  a  synonym 
of  "total"  or  "aggregate."  J.  S.  Mill,  for 
instance,  often  means  by  "  gross  produce  "  total 
or  aggregate  produce  as  opposed  to  average  or 
per  capita  produce  (see,  e.g.,  Principles,  I.  xiii. 
§  2  ad  fin.),  and  by  "  gross  profit "  the  absolute 
amount  of  profits  as  opposed  to  the  rate  of  profit 
{e.g..  Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions,  etc., 
p.  92 ;  Principles,  iv.  iii.  §  3).  Generally,  however, 
"gros3"bas  been  used  as  a  correlative  of  "net" — 
the  net  profits,  rent,  and  produce  being  what  is 
left  of  the  gross  profits,  rent,  and  produce  after 
certain  deductions  have  been  made.  In  the 
case  of  profits  the  terms  are  not  properly  appUo- 
able,  since  profits  are  themselves  net  receipts, 
i.e.,  what  is  left  of  the  gross  receipts  after  all 
the  cost  of  obtaining  them  has  been  deducted. 
Consequently  the  term  "gross  profits"  has  never 
attained  any  precise  sense  ;  it  must  be  variously 
interpreted  according  to  the  context  in  which 
it  appears.  "Gross  rent"  is  the  amount  of 
rent  paid  to  the  landlord  by  the  tenant,  and 
net  rent  is  the  amount  left  to  the  landlord  after 
he  has  paid  all  expenses  of  management  and 
repairs  (  Wealth  of  Nations,  II.  ii.) ;  "rent"  alone 
usually  means  in  economic  works  the  net  rent, 
while  in  statistics  it  means  the  gross  rent.  As 
to  the  proper  application  of  the  terms  gross  and 
net  produce  there  was  formerly  considerable 
diflference  of  opinion.  The  Phtsiooeats  (j.d.) 
held  that  rent  was  the  only  net  produce  of  a 
country,  and  looked  on  profits  and  wages  as 
merely  a  part  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
obtaining  this  net  produce.  Adam  Smith 
defined  "gross  revenue"  as  the  whole  annual 
produce,  and  "  net  revenue  "  as  what  remains 
of  this  after  deducting  the  expense  of  main- 
taining fixed  and  circulating  capital ;  by  this 
definition  "net  revenue"  is  made  to  include 
the  whole  of  profits,  wages,  and  rent.  But 
Ricardo  in  his  Principles,  oh.  xxvi.  "on  gross 
and  net  revenue,"  excluded  wages  from  net 
revenue,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  they 
consist  entirely  of  necessaries,  so  that  no  contri- 
butions to  the  state  nor  additions  to  capital 
can  be  made  from  them.  James  MiU  (IHeTnents, 
eh.  iv.  §  1)  adopted  the  same  view  in  spite  of  a 
protest  by  Malthus  (^Political  Economy,  1st  ed. 
pp.  423-425)  against  it.  J.  S.  MUl  {Essays,  pp. 
88,  89)  calls  it  the  usual  doctrine,  and  suggests 
that  it  should  be  amended  by  including  in  the 
"  net  produce  "  so  much  of  wages  as  is  over  and 
above  the  smallest  amount  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  existing  number  of  workers.  Later 
writers  seldom  use  the  terms  gross  and  net 
produce  or  revenue,  but  treat  the  unquaMed 
"produce"  and  "revenue"  as  equivalent  to 
Adam  Smith's  net  revenue.  B.  o. 

GROTIUS,  Httgo  (Huig  van  Groot,  1583- 
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1645),  was  born  at  Delft ;  at  the  age  of  eleven  lie 
became  a  student  of  the  universi^  of  Leyden, 
and  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  classical 
scholar.  At  fifteen  he  entered  public  life, 
accompanying  an  embassy  to  the  French  court. 
On  his  return  he  practised  law,  and  was  made 
advocate-general  of  the  Fiso  for  the  provinces 
of  Holland  and  Zeeland  in  1607,  and  pensionary 
of  Rotterdam  in  1613.  In  the  religious  and 
political  disputes  of  his  country,  Grotius  sup- 
ported the  party  of  the  ' '  Remonstrants,  "the 
party  of  Arminianism  and  toleration  in  reUgion, 
and  of  oligarchic  republicanism  in  politics.  In 
1618  he  was  arrested  along  with  J.  van  Olden 
Bameveldt,  the  leader  of  the  Remonstrants,  and 
while  the  latter  was  put  to  death,  Grotius  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  for  life. 
Escaping  by  the  stratagem  of  his  wife,  who  had 
him  carried  out  in  a  chest  supposed  to  contain 
his  books  and  dirty  linen,  he  crossed  the  frontier 
in  disguise  and  made  his  way  to  Paris  in  1621. 
He  received  a  pension,  nominally  at  least, 
of  3000  livres  from  the  King  Louis  XIII.  In 
1634  he  was  appointed  Swedish  ambassador  at 
the  French  court.  In  1645  he  resigned  this 
post  and  retired  to  Stockholm  ;  but  dissatisfied 
with  life  there,  he  crossed  over  to  Germany  and 
died  at  Rostock  iu  the  same  year.  Grotius  was 
distinguished  as  an  historian,  a  scholar,  an 
elegant  writer  of  Latin  verse,  and  a  tolerant 
theologian  who  sought  to  reconcile  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures  in  the  spirit  of  scholarship  rather 
than  of  dogmatic  theology.  His  De  Veritate 
ChristiaTUB  Meligionis  was  published  in  1627  ; 
his  Annotationes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
between  1641  and  1646.  But  his  greatest 
fame  was  won  in  jimsprudence.  Already  in 
1604  he  had  written  a  book  De  Jure  JPrcedce, 
which  he  did  not  publish,  the  MS.  of  which 
w£is  only  discovered  in  1868.  This  work  was 
suggested  by  his  practical  experience :  he  had 
had  to  argue  for  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture 
of  a  Portuguese  galleon  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  The  short  treatise  called  Mare 
Liberv/m  (printed  in  1609)  was  a  chapter  of 
this  work  :  against  the  Portuguese  claim  to  the 
eastern  waters,  he  asserted  that  the  ocean  was 
free  to  all.  When  disputes  about  the  control 
of  the  sea  arose  afterwards  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  English,  Selden  wrote  his  Mare  Glau- 
SMm  (published  in  1635)  in  answer  to  Grotius. 
The  De  Jure  Frcedtz  was  the  germ  out  of  which 
grew  the  De  Jv/re  Belli  et  Pads,  published  at 
Paris  in  1625.  Grotius  himself  tells  us  that 
the  license  which  he  saw  prevailing  throughout 
the  Christian  world  both  in  the  making  and  in 
the  carrying  on  of  war — it  was  the  time  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War — was  the  motive  which  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  his  great  work  {De  Jure 
Belli,  Prolog.  3,  §  28).  Parts  of  the  subject  he 
admits  had  previously  been  treated  of  by  some 
of  the  schoolmen,  and  by  more  recent  theologians 


and  lawyers ;  but  his  chief  predecessors  were, 
as  he  says,  Alhericus  GentUis  {De  Jure  Belli, 
1589),  and  Balthazar  Ayala  {De  Jure  et  Officiis 
Bellieis,  1597).  But  Grotius  may  he  said  to 
have  practically  created  a  new  science,  "the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations,"  which  in  his 
own  lifetime  became  a  subject  of  academic 
teaching,  and  to  have  written  a  book  on  this 
subject  which  has  attained  greater  fame  than 
any  that  has  been  written  on  it  since.  Bbntham, 
who  attacked  the  idea  of  a  law  of  nature, 
introduced  for  the  law  of  nations  the  term 
" International  Law"  {q.v.).  Throughout 
the  l7th  and  18th  centuries  the  treatise  of 
Grotius  exercised  an  enormous  influence  on 
ethical  and  legal  thought.  It  came  to  be  less 
studied  only  when  many  of  its  main  principles 
had  been  accepted  by  the  more  civilised  nations, 
and  when  the  sometimes  irrelevant  erudition 
and  elaborate  citations  from  ancient  authors, 
which  were  the  fashion  of  the  early  17th 
century,  made  it  distasteful  to  a  later  age. 
Grotius  himself  defended  his  use  of  the  testi- 
monies of  philosophers  and  historians  on  the 
ground  that  they  supply  evidence  of  that  consent 
of  mankind  to  which  writers  on  the  jus  naluroe 
and  jus  geiUium  were  in  the  habit  of  appealing  ; 
he  admits  that  his  quotations  from  poets  and 
orators  are  introduced  rather  for  purposes  of 
ornament.  Grotius,  while  professedly  basing 
his  theories  on  reason  and  on  fact,  has  still 
much  of  the  scholastic  reverence  for  authorities — 
Aristotle,  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  the  Roman 
Jurists,  the  schoolmen  themselves  ;  though  he 
has  departed  from  the  scholastic  minuteness 
of  argumentation  and  is  saturated  with  the 
"classical"  learning  of  the  Renaissance.  It 
may  be  said  of  Grotius  and  of  his  less  literary 
follower  Pufendorf  that  for  the  Protestant 
countries  of  Emrope  they  took  the  place  which 
the  great  schoolmen  from  Aquinas  to  Suarez 
occupied  in  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  When 
the  inevitable  reaction  against  the  authority  of 
the  name  of  Grotius  began,  his  critics,  such  as 
Paley  and  Dugald  Stewart,  forgot  that  Grotius 
did  not  profess  to  write  a  complete  treatise  on 
ethics  and  jurisprudence,  and  that  he  expressly 
disclaimed  treating  the  subject  of  politics.  His 
professed  subject  is  what  his  title  indicates : 
and  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  title  is  also 
significant, — the  phrase,  it  may  be  noted,  is 
incidentally  used  in  a  passage  Grotius  quotes 
from  Cicero.  But  it  is  only  the  last  part  of  his 
third  book  and  the  last  few  chapters  of  his  second 
that  deal  strictly  with  the  subjects  of  interna- 
tional law,  i.e.  with  the  principles  regulating 
the  intercourse  of  nations  in  war  and  in  peace. 
The  rest  of  the  work  is  all  intended  to  lead 
up  to  this  subject.  In  bk.  i.  he  treats  of  the 
origin  of  rights  and  laws  in  general,  discusses 
the  question  raised  by  some  Christian  writers 
whether  any  war  is  just,  deciding  that  some 
wars  are  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  or 
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even  to  the  positive  divine  law.  In  order  to 
distinguish  between  public  and  private  war  he 
explains  the  nature  of  sovereignty  with  its 
different  forms  and  degrees.  He  then  goes  on 
to  consider  the  duty  of  subjects  to  superiors, 
denying  the  doctrine  that  the  people  is  every- 
where sovereign  and  that  everywhere  subjects 
may  be  justified  in  rebelling  (see  Althusius). 
Grotius  qualifies  his  precept  of  non-resistance 
only  in  cases  where  the  rulers  have  by  the  con- 
stitution a  limited  power,  or  where  a  legally 
absolute  ruler  uses  extreme  cruelty  or  practically 
abdicates  (see  HoBBEs).  In  bk.  ii.,  in  order  to 
discuss  all  the  causes  from  which  war  may  arise, 
he  examines  what  things  are  common,  what  are 
property,  what  is  the  right  of  persons  over  per- 
sons, what  obligations  arise  from  ownership,  what 
are  the  rules  of  royal  succession,  what  rights  are 
obtained  by  pact  or  contract,  what  is  the  forceand 
interpretation  of  treaties  and  of  oaths,  what  is 
due  for  damage  done,  what  is  the  saoredness  of 
ambassadors,  the  right  of  burying  the  dead, 
and  the  nature  of  punishments.  Bk.  iii.  "has 
for  its  subject,  first,  what  is  lawful  in  war  : 
and  when  it  has  drawn  a  distinction  between 
what  is  done  with  impunity  and  may  even  in 
dealing  with  foreigners  be  defended  as  con- 
sistent with  justice  (jus  externwrn)  and  that 
which  is  really  free  from  fault  (is  in  accordance 
with  jus  internum),  it  then  comes  to  treat  of 
the  kinds  of  peace  and  convention  in  war." 
It  will  be  obvious  even  from  this  brief  enumera- 
tion of  contents,  adapted  from  Grotius's  own 
summary  (Proleg.  i,  %%  33-35),  that  though  re- 
cognising the  distinctions,  Grotius  has  not 
separated  law  from  ethics  nor  public  from 
private  law. 

Of  economic  questions  he  does  not  directly 
treat.  His  interest  for  the  economist,  apart 
from  his  reference  to  such  questions  as  property, 
usury,  etc.,  comes  mainly  from  the  direct  and 
indirect  effect  of  his  conception  of  the  law  of 
nature  (see  Jus  Nattjeale).  In  his  use  of  the 
tenajus  gentium,  Grotius  combined  the  original 
Roman  meaning  of  it,  the  customs  and  principles 
of  right  common  to  diflFerent  political  societies, 
with  a  use  of  the  term  which  was  not  Roman, 
as  =  jus  inter  gentes,  the  usages  recognised  as 
right  between  independent  pohtical  societies 
as  quasi  -  persons, — a  confusion  of  meanings 
theoretically  very  misleading,  but  practically 
beneficial,  since  it  enabled  Grotius  to  read  into 
questions  of  international  intercourse  the  hu- 
mane principles  of  the  Roman  jus  gentium,  as 
modified  by  philosophical  ideas  about  a  law 
of  nature. 

Grotius,  influenced  partly  by  the  biblical 
narrative,  partly  by  classical  traditions,  and 
partly  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the  simple  life 
of  barbarous  races — such  as  "certain  peoples  of 
America, " — imagined  a  primitive  state  in  which 
everything  was  common.  Departure  from  prim- 
itive simpHoity  and  innocence  and  the  growth 


of  agriculture  and  other  arts  made  private 
property  necessary.  It  originated  by  a  certain 
pact,  either  express,  as  by  division,  or  tacit,  as 
by  occupation  (ii.  2,  §  2).  "Original  acquis- 
ition might  of  old,  when  the  human  race  could 
meet  together,  be  made  by  division  ;  nowadays 
it  is  only  made  by  occupation  "  (ii.  3,  §  1).  Thus 
for  all  practical  purposes  Grotius  follows  the 
Roman  jm-ists  in  basing  the  right  of  property 
on  occupation.  The  suggestion  of  the  jurist 
Paulus  that  property  may  also  arise  from  the 
making  of  .new  things  —  an  anticipation  of 
Locke  (q.v.),  who  bases  property  on  labour— 
Grotius  puts  aside  on  the  ground  that  "making" 
presupposes  either  previous  ownership  of  the 
material,  or  acquisition  of  it  by  occupation ; 
otherwise  what  we  make  is  not  ours  (ii.  3,  §  3). 
"With  regard  to  the  ocean,  the  reason  why 
communism  was  given  up  does  not  exist ;  it  is 
great  enough  to  suflice  for  aU  people  (ii.  2,  §  3), 
and  moreover  it  cannot  properly  be  occupied, 
as  lakes  or  even  rivers  can,  and  being  largely 
unknown  at  the  first  division  of  the  earth,  it 
could  not  be  divided,  and  so  could  only  become 
property  now  by  occupation.  So  far  as  small 
portions  of  the  sea  —  e.g.,  bays,  estuaries, 
straits, — can  be  occupied,  they  may  by  the  law 
of  nature  become  the  property  of  nations,  and 
even  of  individuals,  or  may  be  divided  between 
several  (ii.  3,  §  8)  ;  but  even  such  ownership 
may  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations — i.e.  con- 
sent or  custom  (ii.  3,  §  10).  Thus  it  was  part 
of  the  Roman  jus  gentium  that  the  sea  was 
common  to  all  men  (ib.  §  9). 

In  his  chapter  "On  Contracts''  (ii.  12) 
Grotius  does  not  advance  beyond  Aristotle 
(q.v.)  in  his  views  about  value  or  money,  except 
in  so  far  as  he  recognises  that  deferment  of 
payment  and  other  such  "accidents  capable  of 
being  valued"  may  affect  the  price  (§  14) — a 
principle  of  importance  among  casuists  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  interest.  Wot  all  monopolies, 
he  holds,  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature : 
they  may  be  permitted  by  a  government  for  a 
just  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph  in  Egypt. 
But  a  combination  to  raise  prices  or  prevent 
by  fraud  or  force  the  importation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  a  commodity  is  wrong  (§  16). 

Contrary  to  the  more  received  opinion, 
Grotius  holds  that  usury  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  nature,  and  points  cnit  the  faUaoies 
of  the  usual  arguments  about  the  barrenness  of 
money,  etc.  ;  but  since  the  divine  law  forbade 
Hebrew  to  lend  to  Hebrew  money  on  usury,  and 
"since  precepts  of  this  sort  bind  Christians  also 
as  being  called  to  a  higher  pitch  of  virtue,"  and 
since  what  was  a  duty  towards  a  fellow-country- 
man then  is  for  Christians  a  duty  towards 
aU  men,  usury  seems  forbidden  to  Christians 
by  the  positive  divine  law  (ii.  12,  §  20). 
But  for  Grotius,  as  for  the  mediseval  casuists, 
there  are  distinctions  between  the  usury  which 
is  forbidden  and  a  taking  of  interest  which  is 
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permissible.  "Human  laws,"  he  says,  "whioli 
allow  something  to  he  covenanted  for  the  use  of 
money,  if  the  rate  lie  within  a  due  compensation, 
are  not  opposed  to  natural  or  divine  law, — as 
in  HoUand  it  has  long  been  gi-anted  to  persons 
in  general  to  require  8  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
to  merchants  12  per  cent.  If  they  exceed  that 
standard,  laws  may  afford  impunity^  but  they 
cannot  give  a  right "  {Ihid.  §  22). 

[The  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis  has  been  edited  by 
Whewell,  with  an  English  translation  which  omits 
some  of  the  superfluous  quotations.  3  vols., 
Cambr.,  1853.  The  translation  was  also  published 
separately.  There  is  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
whole  work  in  Hallam's  Introd.  to  the  Literature 
of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  The  accoimts  of  it  in  Janet's 
Bistoire  de  la  Science  Politique,  in  Bluntschli's 
Geschichte  der  neueren  Staatsivissenschaft,  and  in 
Brdmann's  History  of  Philosophy  (translated)  are 
much  more  meagre. — Art.  '*Grotius"  in  Encycl. 
Brit,  by  Mark  Pattison. — See  also  many  important 
references  in  Maine's  Ancient  Law  and  Inter- 
national Law. — Austin's  Jurisprudence.  — Hall's 
International  Law,  and  in  Dr.  Bonar's  chapter  in 
his  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy.']  D.  G.  B. 

GROUND -ANNUAL  (Scotland)  a  yearly 
revenue  or  perpetual  annuity  payable  out  of 
land.  (1)  In  lands  originally  church  lands  the 
superiority  or  lordship  is  in  many  cases  in  the 
crown,  the  vassal  holding  by  tenure  direct  of 
the  crown  at  a  nominal  rent,  but  paying  an 
annual  sum  or  "  ground-annual  "  to  the  crown 
grantee  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  lands. 
(2)  In  modem  practice  the  building-land 
speculator,  for  example,  takes  land  on  feu,  and, 
where  sub-infeudation  is  not  prohibited  at  law 
or  by  agreement,  he  sublets  to  builders  at  an 
enhanced  Feu  -  Duty  (see  Fbu)  ;  but  where 
sub-infeudation  is  prohibited,  he  dispones  or 
grants  the  land  to  be  held  not  of  himself, 
but  of  the  superior  or  overlord,  subject  to  a 
reserved  perpetual  annual  charge  or  "ground- 
annual,"  to  be  paid  to  himself  his  heirs  and 
assignees.  This  reserved  charge,  which  in  its 
nature  is  similar  to  the  chief  rents  frequently 
affecting  freehold  land  in  the  North  of  England, 
is  made  a  burden  affecting  the  land  itself ;  and 
usually  the  grantee  executes  a  bond,  in  which 
he  dispones  the  land  back  to  the  granter,  but 
only  as  a  security  for  the  annual  payment,  for 
which  he  also  becomes  personally  liable  under 
the  so-called  "bond  and  disposition  in  security. " 
The  documents  in  the  transaction  are  recorded 
in  the  land  registers.  A.  D. 

GROUND  RENTS.  The  expression  ground 
rent  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  build- 
ing leases.  It  is  sometimes  said  or  believed 
that  the  ground  rent  represents  the  yearly 
value  of  the  ground  as  distinguished  from  the 
value  of  the  building,  but  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  case.  The  lessor  may  prefer  to  let  the  land 
for  a  lump  sum  payable  at  once  and  to  take 
no  rent  (a  "peppercorn  rent"),  or  a  merely 
nominal  annual  sum,  in  which  case  the  ground 


rent  is  of  course  much  less  than  the  yearly 
value  of  the  land.  On  the  other  hand  annual 
payments  are  called  ground  rents  in  many  cases, 
in  which  case  they  really  represent  part  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  building.  This  arises  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  "improved  ground 
rents."  A  builder,  having  taken  a  building 
lease  at  an  annual  rent  of  £10,  and  having 
built  a  house  costing  £2000,  may  deal  with  the 
property  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  He  may 
assign  the  lease  to  an  occupying  tenant  for  a  price 
exceeding  £2000,  the  purchaser  undertaking 
to  pay  the  original  ground  rent ;  he  may  let 
the  house  on  a  short  lease  for  a  yearly  rent 
representing  the  full  yearly  value,  in  which 
case  the  rent  is  called  the  rack  rent ;  or  he 
may,  in  consideration  of  a  premium  of  £2000, 
grant  an  underlease  for  the  whole  term  at  an 
increased  ground  rent,  the  increase  representing 
the  profit  on  the  transaction.  In  the  last 
mentioned  ease  the  rent  is  called  an  ' '  improved 
ground  rent."  In  order  to  make  the  purchase 
look  attractive  he  may  charge  a  smaller  premium 
than  £2000,  which  wiU  of  course  necessitate  a 
further  increase  in  the  improved  ground  rent, 
but  in  such  a  case,  which  in  practice  occurs 
pretty  frequently,  the  so-called  ground  rent 
partly  represents  the  interest  and  sinking-fund 
for  the  cost  of  the  building,  and  to  that  extent 
exceeds  the  annual  value  of  the  ground.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  ground  rents  do  not  pay 
local  rates,  but  this  is  a  fallacy.  The  rates 
are  charged  on  the  rack  rents,  that  is  to  say  on 
the  full  value,  which,  of  course,  includes  the 
ground  rent.  No  doubt  the  rates  are,  as  a  rule, 
paid  by  the  occupying  tenant,  but  this  is 
generally  a  condition  of  the  lease,  and  the 
tenant,  knowing  that  he  has  to  pay  the  rates, 
pays  so  much  less  rent  (see  Fi^'akoe,  Genekal 
Pkinoiples  of  ;  Taxation). 

In  the  language  of  auctioneers  and  others 
the  expression  ground  rents  is  frequently  used 
to  describe  property  let  on  building  leases,  but 
this  is,  of  course,  inaccurate.  The  expression 
"ground  landlord"  which  is  often  used  for 
the  ultimate  recipient  of  ground  rents,  is  also 
misleading  and  connected  with  the  popular 
idea  that  the  lessor  owns  the  land  and  the 
lessee  the  house.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  lease  the  lessor  has  a  merely  reversionary 
interest  in  the  land  and  the  house,  the  lessee 
being,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  lease, 
their  temporary  owner.  The  ownership  of  the 
house  caimot  in  any  sense  be  severed  from  the 
ownership  of  the  land,  and  the  benefit  of  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  case  of 
a  long  lease  accrues  to  the  lessee,  and  not  to  the 
lessor,  at  least  not  before  the  expiration  of  the 
lease.  This  fact  is  also  frequently  lost  sight 
of  when  new  schemes  of  taxation  are  discussed. 
German  writers  use  the  word  Ch-und-rente  in 
the  sense  of  economical  rent. 

[Much  interesting  information  on  these  subjects 
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can  lae  found  in  Mr.  C.  H.  Sargant's  books,  Ground 
Rents  and  Building  Leases,  and  Urban  Rating. — 
For  a  different  view  see  B.  Costelloe,  Incidence  of 
Taxation  (1893).— iJep.  of  Sel.  Oomm.  S.  of  C.  on 
Town  Holdings.]  B.  s. 

GROWING  CROPS,  thougli  not  severed  from 
the  land,  and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  part 
of  the  land,  are  for  some  purposes  looked  upon 
as  things  not  partaking  of  the  nature  of  real  pro- 
perty (see  Emblements).  For  the  purpose  of  the 
BiUs  of  Sale  Act  (see  Bill  of  Sale),  growing 
crops,  when  separately  assigned  or  charged,  are 
deemed  to  be  personal  chattels  ;  but  when  they 
are  assigned  or  charged  together  with  any  in- 
terest in  the  land  on  which  they  grow,  they  are 
looked  upon  as  part  of  the  land,  and  the  docu- 
ment embodying  the  assignment  or  charge  need 
not  be  registered  as  a  bill  of  sale.  E.  s. 

GROWTH,  PuopoKTioisrATE,  may  be  defined 
as  the  increase  of  a  quantity  relative  to  its  initial 
value.  For  instance  the  export  of  coal  from 
England  being  23  "6  million  tons  in  1880  and 
38'2  million  in  1890,  the  proportionate  growth 
of  the  export  during  the  period  1880-90  is 
(38-2-23-6)-^23-6  =  .y-|ornearly  62  percent. 
In  general  terms,  if  Kq  be  the  value  of  the 
quantity  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under 
consideration  and  a^  at  the  end,  the  proportion- 
ate growth  during  that  period  is  (kj  —  ^q) -=-»:(,. 
If  in  a  second  period  the  quantity  changes 
from  a^  back  to  x^,  the  proportionate  growth 
downwards,  or  decrease,  is  by  parity  —  (x^  —  x^) 
-i-Xj^ — not  the  mere  negative  of  the  growth 
upwards,  as  might  seem  natural.  An  attempt 
to  obviate  this  anomaly  is  made  by  Mr.  Cooley 
in  "Observations  on  the  Measure  of  Change" 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association  for  March  1893.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  diificulty  disappears  when  the 
growth  is  small. 

Proportionate  growth  may  be  considered  as 
relative  to,  or  dependent  on,  some  variable 
other  than  time.  Thus  the  proportionate 
growth  of  the  demand  for  a  commodity  corre- 
sponding to  a  small  proportional  growth  or 
percentage  increment  of  its  price  is  the  measure 
of  Elasticity  of  Demand  (see  Demand). 

The  conception  of  the  proportional  growth  of 
a  quantity  being  independent  of  the  particular 
scale  or  unit  employed  in  measuring  the 
quantity,  is  particularly  appropriate  when  we 
want  to  compare  the  increase  of  different  things. 
The  ordinary  graphic  representations  of  absolute 
growth  are  not  so  well  suited  for  this  purpose. 
Thus  suppose  that,  to  quote  Prof.  Marshall, 
"  the  consumption  per  head  of  tea  and  sugar  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  1860  to  1883 
is  represented  to  the  same  scale  in  pounds  "  in 
two  ordinary  curves.  "The  danger  of  the 
popuJar  use  of  statistical  curves  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  an  orator  might  perhaps  carry 
his  audience  with  him,  while  he  argued  that 
they  showed  a  much  more  rapid  growth  of  the 


consumption  of  sugar  than  of  tea.  But,  really, 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  two 
as  is  seen  on  comparing  '  two  curves '  in  which 
a  pound  of  sugar  is  compared  against,  not  a 
pound,  but  an  ounce  of  tea "  (see  Geapeic 
Method  in  connection  with  Fig.  4). 

(Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  bk.  iii.  ch. 
iv.  p.  160  et  seg. — Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  Jubilee  vol.  1885,  p.  257  et  seg.) 

r.  Y.  E. 

GRUNDLER,  Christian  Gottlob  (latter 
half  of  18th  century),  merchant  in  Berlin, 
author  of  various  treatises  on  commercid 
subjects. 

Ueber  den  grossen  Ndchtheil  der  Monopolien 
gegen  freye  Manufahturen  (1787). — AUgemeim 
Beitrdge  zur  Sandlung  (Berlin,  1788).  —  PeSer 
die  Messe  zu  Frankfurt  a.  0.  (Berlin,  1807). 

B.  H.  H. 

GUARANTEE.  A  contract  by  which  one 
person — called  the  surety — undertakes  to  be 
liable  for  the  debt  of  another  person — called 
the  principal  debtor.  A  contract  of  this  nature 
must,  in  accordance  with  §  4  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  be  in  writing ;  but  §  3  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Law  Amendment  Act  provides  that  it 
shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  consideration  to 
be  set  out  in  writing.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  consideration 
in  all  cases  where  the  contract  is  not  made  by 
deed,  but  the  granting  or  continuing  of  a  loan 
to  the  principal  debtor  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
consideration  to  support  the  promise  of  the 
surety. 

It  is  frequently  doubtful  whether  a  guarantee 
is  intended  to  be  a  continuing  one  or  whether 
it  is  merely  intended  to  refer  to  a  special  trans- 
action, and  the  surrounding  circumstances  may 
be  considered  in  order  to  ascertain  the  intention 
of  the  parties  (see,  for  instance,  Leathley  v. 
Spyer,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  595).  A  contract  of 
guarantee  must  be  distinguished  from  a  con- 
tract of  indemnity,  which  may  be  valid  though 
not  in  writing.  The  distinction  is  shown  in 
the  well-known  case  of  Birkmyi-  v.  Darnell  (1 
Smith,  Leading  Cases,  8th  ed.,  p.  326),  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words  :  "If  two  come 
to  a  shop  and  one  buys  and  the  other,  to  gain 
him  credit,  promises  the  seller  :  If  he  does  not 
pay  you,  Ivnll,  this  is  a  collateral  undertaking, 
and  void  without  writing  by  the  Statute  of 
Frauds.  But  if  he  says :  Let  Mm  ham  the 
goods,  I  will  be  your  paymaster,  ot  Ivnll  see  you, 
paid,  this  is  an  undertaking  as  for  himself,  and 
he  shall  be  intended  to  be  the  very  buyer,  and 
the  other  to  act  as  but  his  servant,"  but  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  decide  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  parties  as  to  these  points  (see 
m  re  Hoyle  (1893),  1  Oh.  84). 

A  creditor  who  is  secured  by  a  guarantee 
must  be  careful  not  to  alter  the  terms  of  his 
arrangement  with  the  principal  debtor  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  surety,  as  a  disregard  of 
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this  rule  may  have  the  effect  of  discharging  the 
surety. 

A  surety,  after  having  satisfied  the  creditor, 
is  entitled  to  an  assignment  of  all  securities 
held  by  the  creditor  in  respect  of  such  debt, 
and  to  use  all  remedies  of  the  creditor  in  order 
to  obtain  from  the  principal  debtor  or  any  co- 
surety repayment  of  the  sums  expended  by  him. 

[De  Colyar,  Law  of  Ovaraniees,  2nd  ed.,  1885.] 

GUAEANTYISM,  a  term  introduced  "by 
William  Elder  (q.v.)  to  denote  the  various 
charitable,  savings,  and  philanthropic  agencies 
organised  to  promote  thrift. 

GUAED  EENTS,  CASTLE-GuAm  Eents. 
Castle-guard  or  castle-ward  was  a  form  of 
military  service  which  seems  to  have  been 
more  common  in  the  south  and  east  of  England 
than  elsewhere.  The  tenants,  who  held  lands 
in  virtue  of  this  service,  did  not  follow  their 
lord  to  war  ;  their  duty  was  the  defence 
of  his  castle,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
assemble  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and 
remain  to  assist  the  regular  garrison  till  the 
danger  was  over.  In  later  years  this  service 
was  compounded  for  by  an  annual  money  pay- 
ment called  castle-guard  rent.  A  long  list  of 
guard-rents,  in  connectioii  with  Dover  Castle, 
dated  46  Henry  III.  is  preserved  in  the  Sed 
Booh  of  the  Excheqiier.  There  is  a  similar  list 
at  the  public  record  office,  dating  from  about 
1680.  This  species  of  rent  is  not  yet  obsolete, 
for  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  as  owner  of  Hastings 
Castle,  still  receives  guard-rents  from  tenants 
in  the  Eape  of  Hastings. 

[C.  I.  Elton,  The  Tenwres  of  Kent,  London, 
1867. — Archceological  Review,  i.  57,  London, 
1888. — Red  Book  of  the  Bxchequer,  folios  194  d. 
and  195. — Public  Record  Office  Calendars  and 
Indexes,  No.  83.]  a,  e.  s. 

GUAEDIANS  OF  THE  POOR.  The  tttle 
and  office  of  guardian  appear  in  Gilbert's  Act 
of  1782(22  Geo.  III.  c.  83).  Where  an  incorpor- 
ation of  parishes  was  formed  (see  Gilbert'sAot) 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  to  be  administered  by 
paid  guardians,  nominated  by  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  one  to  represent  each  of  the  incorpor- 
ated parishes.  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
(4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76)  combined  parishes  into 
unions  for  poor-law  purposes,  and  gave  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  to  guardians  of  the 
poor.  Guardians  were  of  two  kinds,  (1)  elected 
by  the  several  parishes  of  a  union,  or  by  the 
several  divisions  of  a  parish.  They  were  elected 
annually,  or  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases 
triennially,  by  owners  and  occupiers  under 
Sturges  Bourne's  Act,  by  which  every  £60  of 
rateable  value  gives  a  vote  up  to  six ;  (2)  ex- 
officio  guardians,  viz.  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  particular  county,  riding,  or  division,  who 
resided  in  the  respective  unions.  There  were 
in  1893,  20,687  elected  and  7412  ex-officio 
guardians  in  England  and  Wales.     The  quali- 


fications, election,  and  tenure  of  office  have  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1894  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  73).  Under  this  act 
ex-offido  guardians  are  abolished.  Henceforth 
every  person  who  represents  a  parish  as  guardian 
will  be  chosen  for  three  years  by  the  parlia- 
mentary and  county  council  electors.  The 
qualification  for  a  guardian  is  to  be  an  elector 
or  to  have  resided  for  twelve  months.  Sex  and 
mai-riage  are  no  disqualification.  A  chairman, 
vice-chairman,  and  two  members,  may  be  co- 
opted.  The  business  of  guardians  in  administer- 
ing the  poor  law  is  threefold,  viz.  (1)  to  hear  and 
decide  applications  for  relief ;  (2)  to  control  the 
various  establishments,  workhouses,  schools, 
etc.  ;  (3)  to  appoint  and  control  the  various 
officers.  The  office  of  guardian  is  unpaid  and 
voluntary,  but  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  range  of  local  government.  The  effect  of 
a  good  or  bad  administration  of  the  poor  law  is 
immediately  felt  over  a  wide  area,  and  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  thousands  depends  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  action  of  guardians. 
Further  it  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  import- 
ance of  the  office  as  a  political  training. 

[Glen,  Poor  Law  Orders. — Aschrott,  English 
Poor  Law. — NiohoUs,  History  of  the  Poor  Law.] 

l.  b.  p. 

GUAEINI,  G.  B.  His  claim  to  recognition 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  translated,  by  direction  of 
Eleanor  of  Aragon,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Cabafa  (written  originally  in  Italian 
between  1469-1482),  into  Latin,  De  regis  et  boni 
principis  officio.  This  translation  was  printed  in 
1668  (see  Cossa,  Introduction  to  Political  Economy, 
translation,  p.  158).  a.  b. 

GUJSeaRD,  Benjamin  (1797-1854),  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  rendered 
invaluable  services  both  to  French  and 
Western  economic  history  of  the  Carolingian 
period  by  his  able  editions  of  the  Polyptyqve 
(1836-1844),  or  census  of  the  Abbot  Irminon  of 
Saint  Germain  des  Pres  and  of  the  Polyptyque 
of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Remi  in  Eheims  (1853), 
and  also  by  his  masterly  preface  (ProU- 
gomiTies)  to  the  former.  In  this  he  explained 
the  condition  and  status  of  persons  and  of  land 
from  the  time  of  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians 
to  the  rise  of  communal  institutions. 

[See  Dr.  Seebohm  on  "French  Peasant  Pro- 
prietorship under  the  open  field  System  of  Hus- 
bandry" in  the  Economic  Journal,  vol.  i.  pp. 
62-66.]  B.  ca. 

GUEREY  DE  CHAMPNEUF,  Jacques 
(1788-1852),  first  a  barrister  at  Poitiers, 
then  public  prosecutor,  and  about  1820  advo- 
cate-general of  the  Oour  Boy  ale,  was  in  1824 
appointed  director  of  criminal  prosecutions  and 
pardons  in  the  ministry  of  justice,  and  in  this 
capacity  instituted  in  1825  the  first  annual 
criminal  statistics  known  under  the  name  of 
Compte  Gineral  de  V Administration  de  la  Justice 
Cnminelle  en  France.  He  lost  his  post  at  the 
revolution  of  1830  and  returned  to  the  bar  ; 
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but  his  delicate  health  and  want  of  leisure  never 
allowed  him  to  publish  the  results  of  Ms 
juridical  and  economic  studies.  B.  oa. 

GUICCIARDmi,  Fkanobsco  (1482-1540), 
was  born  at  Florence,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  an  advocate,  as  a  diplomatist,  as  a  civil  ad- 
ministrator under  pope  Leo  X.  and  his  two  suc- 
cessors, and  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  papal 
forces  at  the  defence  of  Parma.  In  1534  he 
retired  to  his  native  city,  where  he  proved  a 
friend  to  the  Medici,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  the  party  which  brought  back  Cosmo  in 
1537. 

The  fame  of  Guicciardini  wHl,  however,  rest  on 
his  History  of  Italy  from  1492  to  1532.  This  in- 
cludes valuable  information  as  to  the  great  trading 
republics  at  an  interesting  epoch.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  1810  by  Eosini.  A.  P.  Goddard's  trans- 
lation, London,  1763,  is  from  an  incomplete  text. 

GUICCIAEDINI,LmGi(1523-1589),  nephew 
of  Francesco  Guiociaedini,  the  famous  his- 
torian. He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  was  at  first  favoured, 
but  afterwards  imprisoned  by  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

Among  other  works,  L.  Guicciardini  published 
in  1567  his  Desorieione  di  tutti  i  Paesi  Bassi,  a 
detailed  geographical  and  topographical  account 
of  the  Netherlands,  showing  the  condition, 
resources,  and  trade  of  the  country.  A  third 
edition,  revised  by  the  author,  was  published  at 
Antwerp  (Plantin  Press)  in  1588.  E.  H. 

GUILDEE.    See  Flokin  (Dutch). 

GUILDS.  For  all  subjects  under  this  head- 
ing— Geaft  Guilds,  Feith  Gtjilds,  Mee- 
CHANT  Guilds,  Town  Guilds,  etc.,  see 
Gilds. 

GUILDS,  System  in  Spain.  See  Gilds, 
SisTEM  in  Spain. 

GUILLARD,  Aohillb  (1799-1876),  was 
bom  at  Marsigny  (Saone-et-Loire).  He  was 
an  eminent  statistician,  and  also  much  devoted 
to  the  study  of  natural  science,  particularly  of 
botany.  The  most  important  economic  work 
by  GuiUard  is  his  valuable  and  laborious 
Miments  de  statistique  humaine  ou  dimogrwpliie 
comparie,  Svo,  1855.  A.o.f. 

GUILLAUMIN",  Uebain  Gilbert  (1801- 
1864),  was  bom  at  Couleuvre  near  Moulins,  and 
died  at  Paris.  He  was  a,  very  intelligent 
publisher,  and  in  that  capacity  greatly  con- 
tributed, through  the  influence  of  the  many 
important  works  which  were  issued  from  his 
house,  to  extending  the  knowledge  of  political 
economy  in  France.  As  a  young  man  he  had 
to  suffer  much  hardship.  He  came  to  Paris  in 
1819,  and  went  into  business.  In  politics  he 
sided  with  the  opposition,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  become  a  Oarbonaro  (see  Caebonaei).  He 
was  a  friend  of  Beranger,  and  started  at  first 
as  a  political  publisher  ;  but  becoming  ac- 
quainted vrith  Adolphe  Blanqui,  and  with 
Joseph  Gamier,  he  was  led  to  turn  his  energy 
towards  a  speciality  which  won  him  great  and 


well- deserved  renown.  Horace  Say,  son  of 
Jean  Baptiste  Say,  and  father  of  M.  Leon 
Say,  aided  him  by  his  advice,  and  gave  him 
also  a  pecuniary  support  which  was  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  character  of  both  men. 
GuiUaumin's  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest 
FeUcite,  died  in  1885  at  the  age  of  fifty-six 
inherited  both  his  administrative  abaity  and  his 
devotion  to  economic  science.  The  following 
are  the  best  known  publications  of  this  house : 

Dictionnaire  du  commerce  et  des  ma/rchandises, 
1835. — Dictionnaire  de  I'Sconomie  politique,  1852. 
— Dictionnaire  du  commerce  et  de  la  ncmgatitm.— 

Journal  des  iconomistes  (monthly),  since  1842. 

Annuaire  de  I'Sconomie  politique  et  de  la  statistique 
(yearly),  since  1844. — Collection  des  principavx 
Sconomistes,  16  vol.  large  Svo,  1842. — Economistes 
et  puhlicistes  contemporains,  93  vols.  8vo. — BiUio- 
theque  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques,  64  vols. 
18mo,  etc.  a.  o.  f. 

GUINEA,  Inteoduotion  and  Eating  oj. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  Charles  II.  issued  a 
proclamation  dated  26th  August  1661,  under 
which  the  older  Unites  of  James  I. — that  is  to 
say,  those  issued  prior  to  1619,  and  valued  at 
22s.  (1  lb.  troy=£40  :  18  :  4)— were  to  pass 
current  at  23s.  6d. ;  and  aU  unites  of  subsequent 
dates,  which  up  to  this  period  passed  at  20s., 
were  to  be  valued  at  21s.  4d. 

The  legal  weights  of  these  coins  and  their 
fine  gold  contents  were  as  follows  : — 


XJnite  or  Lawrel  {Value  of),  1604-1661. 
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at  20s.  tin  1661      . 

41 

41     0    0 

1405? 

12SJJ 

As  the  standard  weight  and  fineness  of  these 
coins  were  not  modified  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. ,  or  during  the  Commonwealth,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  principal  coins  of  crown  gold, 
containing  22  carats  gold  and  2  carats  alloy, 
were  as  shown  in  this  table  when  the  proclama- 
tion of  1661  above  referred  to  was  issued. 

When  in  1663  steps  were  taken  to  amend 
the  coinage  by  adopting  more  modern  methods 
of  manufacture,  new  gold  coins  were  ordered  to 
be  struck  having  current  values  of  100s.,  40s., 
20s.,  and  10s.  These  twenty-shilling  pieces 
were  for  the  most  part  struck  from  gold  obtained 
in  Guinea  and  imported  by  the  African  Com- 
pany, from  which  circumstance  they  derived 
their   name,    and   they  bore   the   device  of  a 
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"little  elephant,"  the  stamp  of  that  company. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  gold  pieces 
of  the  value  of  20s.  had  long  been  used,  having 
been  first  struck  by  Henry  VII.  in  1489  ;  but 
irom  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  the  guinea  at 
once  took  its  place  as  the  principal  gold  coin  in 
this  country,  a  position  Avhich  it  maintained 
imtil  the  great  currency  reform  of  1816. 

The  weight  of  the  "guinea"  being  based  on 
that  of  the  second  unite  of  1619,  mth  a  currency 
value  of  21s.  4d.,  it  follows  that,  as  the  pound 
troy  produced  forty-one  of  these  latter  pieces, 
each  twenty-shilling  piece  weighed  13  Iff  grains, 
andthepoundof  gold  was  valued  at  £43  :  14  :  8. 
In  1670,  a  fresh  indenture  directed  that  the 
pound  should  be  coined  into  £44  :  10s. — that  is 
to  say,  that  the  weight  of  each  ' '  guinea  "  should 
be  129f|-th  graias,  which  is  identical  with  the 
weight  of  gold  of  the  old  standard  (994-8) 
which  passed  current  for  20s.,  imder  the  inden- 
ture made  by  Charles  I.  in  1626.  Although 
variations  were  frequently  made  in  the  official 
rating  of  the  guiaea,  it  may  be  noted  that,  in 
the  hundred  and  fifty  years  during  which  it 
contiaued  to  be  the  principal  gold  coin  of  this 
country,  no  further  change  was  made  in  regard 
either  to  its  weight  or  its  fineness. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  from  1670  to 

1695  the  silver  currency  was  gradually  reduced, 
by  clipping  and  other  forms  of  fraud,  to  such 
an  unsatisfactory  state  that,  although  no  legal 
change  had  been  made  in  the  valuation  of  the 
guinea,  it  was  impossible  for  its  equivalence  to 
twenty  shillings  in  silver  to  be  maintaiaed  ;  and 
in  the  latter  year,  in  consequence  of  a  memorial 
received  from  merchants  and  others,  which 
showed  that  the  guinea  commonly  passed  for 
30s.,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved,  on  the 
15th  February  1695,  that  this  coin  should  not 
pass  above  a  rating  of  28s.  Within  a  fortnight 
— that  is  to  say,  on  the  28  th  February — an  act 
was  passed  by  which  the  rating  was  farther 
reduced  to  26s.  from  and  after  the  26th  March 

1696  ;  and  by  a  later  act  of  the  same  session  it 
was  directed  that  from  the  10th  AprO.  1696 
the  rating  should  not  exceed  22s.  The  recoia- 
age  of  silver,  which  was  now  being  seriously 
taken  in  hand,  greatly  aided  the  steps  taken  to 
regulate  the  currency  of  the  guinea ;  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  1698,  the  silver  recoinage 
being  then  well  advanced,  a  report  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Locke  and  others 
pointing  out  that,  by  fixing  its  value  at  22s., 
gold  was  overvalued  in  this  country  as  compared 
with  Holland,  and  recommending  that  the  rate 
should  be  reduced  to  21s.  6d.  The  House 
resolved,  therefore,  "  that,  under  the  Act  7  and 
8  William  III.  c.  19,  no  person  is  obliged  to 
take  guineas  at  twenty-two  shillings  apiece," 
and  they  were  generally  received  at  the  lower 
rate  of  21s.  6d.  The  value  thus  determined 
upon  was  maintained  for  several  years,  and, 
although  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  a  report  to  the 


Lord  High  Ti'easurer  in  1711-12,  pointed  out 
that  "gold  is  over- valued  in  England  in  pro- 
portion to  silver  by  at  least  9d.  or  lOd.  in  a 
guinea,"  no  action  was  taken  with  a  view  to 
revise  the  rating  untO.  the  12th  August,  1717, 
when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  directed  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Eevenue 
to  lay  before  them  "a  state  of  the  gold  and 
sHver  coin  of  this  Kingdom  in  weight  and  fine- 
ness, and  the  value  of  gold  in  proportion  to 
silver,"  etc.  In  the  classic  report  which  he 
prepared,  dated  21st  September,  1717,  he 
showed  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  guinea, 
as  deduced  from  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  in 
all  the  principal  trading  nations  of  Europe,  was 
about  20s.  8d.,  so  that  the  legal  rating  was 
lOd.  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  coin.  This 
over- valuation  naturally  led  to  large  quantities 
of  the  silver  currency  being  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation ;  and  the  inconveniences  thus  occasioned 
were  set  forth  in  an  address  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  King,  who  issued  a  royal  pro- 
clamation on  the  22nd  December  1717,  forbid- 
ding all  persons  "  to  utter  or  receive  any  of  the 
pieces  of  gold  coin  of  this  kingdom  commonly 
called  guineas  at  any  greater  or  higher  rate 
or  value  than  one  and  twenty  shillings  for  each 
guinea."  The  valuation  thus  fixed  was  main- 
tained unaltered  throughout  the  century  which 
elapsed  before  gold  was  made  the  sole  standard 
of  value  in  1816  ;  and  it  was  on  this  basis  that 
the  weight  of  the  present  principal  gold  coin, 
the  sovereign,  introduced  in  the  following  year, 
was  deteimined.  E.  K. 

GUINEA  TRADE.  EngHshmen  are  first 
known  to  have  traded  with  Guinea  in  1530, 
for  ivory,  and  not  many  years  later  for  gold, 
though  the  gold  from  which  guineas  were 
coined  was  first  imported  by  the  Royal  African 
Company  formed  in  1672  (see  Afeioan  Com- 
panies, Eaely).  English  trade  in  negroes 
began  in  1562  ;  they  were  carried  to  Hispaniola, 
and  there  exchanged  for  goods  for  the  English 
market ;  and  ten  years  later  the  right  of  England 
to  share  in  the  Guinea  trade  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  fi'equently  hired  our 
ships  to  carry  their  slaves  to  Brazil.  It  was 
not  untQ  1662  that  the  direct  English  trade  in 
negroes  for  the  supply  of  the  American  planta- 
tions began.  Besides  slaves,  its  staple  product, 
Guinea  supplied  the  merchants  with  ivory,  gum 
arable,  gum  Senegal,  camwood  and  other  woods, 
bees' wax,  cotton,  ostrich  feathers,  ginger,  pepper, 
rice,  and  palm  oil,  in  exchange  for  gunpowder, 
arms  and  ammunition,  lead  and  iron  goods, 
brass,  copper,  tobacco,  salt,  cocoa,  woollen, 
cotton,  and  linen  goods,  bugles,  and  Bengal 
goods.  In  most  of  these  articles  trade  still 
continues  (see  Afkican  Companies,  Eaelt). 

[Macpherson,  Annals  of  Commerce, — Gazetteer 
of  the  World,  art.  "Guinea.  " — Eeclus,  Kourdle 
Geugraphie  Universelle,  1887,  tom.  1-2. — Horton, 
Tfe  Silver  Pound,  1887.]  E.  g.  p. 
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HABIT.  The  economic  influence  of  habit 
is  defined  by  Prof.  H.  Sidgwiok  {Principles  of 
Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  ii.  ch.  xii.),  as  "the  tendency 
to  do  as  one  has  done  before."  This,  while  it 
continually  presents  obstacles  "to  the  adoption 
of  economic  improyement,"  yet  on  the  other 
hand  ' '  has  its  counterpart  in  the  tendency  to 
expect  to  be  treated  as  one  has  hitherto  been 
treated."  .  .  .  " Some  claims  generated  in  this 
way  have  legal  validity ;  as  when  a  right  of 
way  is  established  without  express  permission 
of  the  landowner." 

For  the  economic  effect  of  the  tendency  to  do 
as  others  do,  see  Custom. 

HAGEN,  Kael  Hbinmoh  (1785-1856),  son 
of  a  professor  of  medicine,  was  born  at  Konigs- 
berg.  After  studying  political  science  under 
Hoffmann,  he  entered  the  government  service, 
and  in  1811  became  professor  of  political  science 
and  political  economy  {Staatswissensdiaften  und 
GewerbeJcunde)  at  Kijnigsberg,  which  appoint- 
ment he  retained  tiU  1894,  when  he  sank  into 
a  lingering  illness. 

Hagen's  principal  work  appears  to  be  the  one 
entitled  Von  der  Staatslehre  und  von  der 
VorbereitUTig  zum  Dienste  in  der  Staatsver- 
waltung,  1839.  Of  the  seven  sections  into 
which  this  work  is  divided,  the  second,  fifth,  and 
sixth,  entitled  respectively  Sketch  of  the 
Science  of  Political  Economy,  the  Theory  of 
Finance,  and  the  Study  of  the  Functions  of 
Government  (Cameralwissensehaften),  may  be 
recommended  to  the  economist.  The  first- 
mentioned  of  these  has  been  translated  by 
Peinob-Smith,  under  the  title  of  a  System  of 
Political  Economy  (1844).  It  is  enriched 
with  notes  derived  from  Hagen's  other  writings 
and  from  his  lectures,  and  by  additions  to  the 
text  which  the  author  himself  contributed.  It 
is  divided  into  several  inc[uiries,  of  which  the 
third,  relating  to  value,  seems  the  most  inter- 
esting. From  one  of  the  notes  to  this  part  (p. 
28),  it  appears  that  Hagen  had  made  some 
advance  towards  the  construction  of  what  would 
now  be  called  a  "demand  schedule "  (Marshall) 
or  Demand-cukve.  But  the  particular  formulae 
proposed  by  Hagen  are  fanciful. 

The  general  conception  was  employed  by  him 
in  an  interesting  attempt  to  prove  the  expedi- 
ency of  free  trade  by  mathematical  reasoning  : 
Die  Nothwendiglcdt  der  Handelsfreiheit  fur  das 
Naturaleinkommen  mathematisch  nachgewiesen, 
1844.  The  argument  appears  to  be  vitiated  by 
not  including  wages,  as  well  as  profits,  in  the 
measure  of  the  advantage  to  the  community. 
It  may  be  worth  alluding  to  the  demonstration 
that,  on  the  assumptions  made,  a  slight  degree 
of  protection  might  produce  a  slight  advantage, 
which  turns  into  a  disadvantage  as  the  tariff  is 
increased.  Considerable  interest  attaches  to 
the  criticism  of  Cournot's  theories  of  inter- 


national trade,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the 
brochure,  to  which  Coumot  replies  in  his  Prin- 
cipes  of  1863.  Hagen  seems  to  fall  short 
of  Coumot  with  respect  to  the  assumption 
above  indicated  ;  but  to  have  the  advantage  in 
another  respect.  In  estimating  the  change 
in  the  national  revenue  due  to  a  new  import 
(and  mutatis  mutandis  a  new  export)  Hagen 
takes  account  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
native  labour  displaced  by  the  importation  is 
apt  to  be  employed  in  some  other  industry, 
He  also  professes  to  take  account  of  the 
advantage  which  consumers  of  the  imported 
commodity  derive  from  a  fall  in  its  price.  Bnt, 
like  Coumot,  he  misses  the  proper  conception 

of  CONSTJMEKS'  RENT. 

Besides  the  two  works  mentioned,  Hagen  is  also 
the  author  of  some  articles  in  Beitrttge  zutr  Kunde 
Preussens,  1803-24  ;  and  of  the  following  works ; 
On  Platina  Coin  (mentioned  without  date  in  tlie 
note  to  the  System  of  Political  Economy  above 
referred  to). — Observationes  oeconomico-politicce  in 
jEschinis  dialogum  qui  Eryxlas  inscribitw,  1822. 
—  Ueber  Einrichtwng  des  Creditvereins  von  Chits- 
lesitzernimK6nigreichBayern,l%25. — AvfklSmmg 
ueber  das  Sinken  des  Werthes  des  Geldes  ;  aus  dm, 
Englischen,  1839.  Of  these  writings  none  except 
the  first-named  and  the  works  referred  to  in  the 
text  have  come  under  the  eye  of  the  present  writer. 
\Allgemeine  Deutsche  BiograpMe.  —  Article  by 
Prof.  Bdgeworth  on  "International  Values," 
Economic  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  629.]  y.  T.  E. 

HAIA.     See  Foeests,  MBDiiEVAL. 

HAINES,  RiOHAKD  (I7th  century),  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Sussex  gentleman  {Bread  for  the 
Poor,  by  Philo-Anglicus,  1678,  p.  4)  ;  he  was 
evidently  a  royalist  in  his  opinions,  and  speaks 
in  one  place  (end  of  England's  Weal  ajnd  Pros- 
perity) as  if  he  were  a  member  of  parliament, 
but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  lists  in 
Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History. 

Haines  wrote  the  following  pamphlets,  all  very 
similar,  to  advocate  his  favourite  remedies  for 
social  and  economic  evils  : 

The  Prevention  of  Poverty,  or  a  Discourse  of 
the  causes  of  the  Decay  of  Trade,  etc.,  1674. — 
Proposals  for  building  in  every  County  a  Working- 
Aims-House  or  Hospital,  1677  (reprinted  in  the 
Harlean  Miscellany,  1810,  vol.  viii.) — Ifew  Lords, 
New  Laws,  or  a  discovery  of  a  grand  usurpatim, 
etc.,  1674.  (Matthew  Caf^n  replied  to  this  pam- 
phlet, Envy's  Bitterness  corrected  with  the  Bod  of 
Shame),  1674. — Provision  for  the  Poor,  etc.,  1678. 
— A  Model  of  Government  for  the  Good  of  the  Poor 
and  Wealth  of  the  Nation,  1678. — A  Method  of 
the  Government  for  such  Public  Working -Aims- 
Houses  as  may  be  erected  in  every  County  far 
bringing  all  Idle  Hands  to  Industry,  1679. — A 
Breviat  of  some  Proposals  prepared  to  be  offered  to 
the  Great  Wisdom  of  the  Nation,  1679. — England's 
Weal  and  prosperity  Proposed,  1681. 

His  sovereign  remedy  for  decrease  of  exports 
and  increase  of  imports,  for  mendicancy  and 
pauperism,  was   the  erection  of  great   factories, 
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locally  governed  and  established  by  rates,  where 
the  unemployed  poor,  ■whom  he  computed  at 
200,000,  and  even  criminals,  might  be  set  to  make 
linen  or  woollen  cloth,  for  wages  low  enough  to 
enable  England  to  undersell  foreign  goods.  The 
plan  is  not  very  carefully  thought  out ;  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  would  arise  being  wholly 
overlooked.  In  the  second  pamphlet  he  mentions, 
without  explanation,  his  invention  of  a  plan  by 
which  "one  man  may  turn  fifty  spinning  wheels 
which  shall  serve  a  hundred  persons  to  spia  with 
at  once  ;  so  that  the  spinners  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  but  employ  both  hands  to  draw  tire  from 
the  distaff"  ;  and  also  of  "an  engine  by  which 
fifty  men  may,  without  striking  a  stroke,  beat  as 
much  hemp  in  one  day  as  a  hundred  shall  do  in 
two  days."  i.  u.  p. 

HALE,  Sib  Matthew  (1609-1676),  a  native 
of  Alderley  in  Gloucestershire,  entered  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1629,  and  practised  success- 
fully at  the  bar.  Though  decidedly  royalist  in 
views  he  took  no  active  part  in  politics,  even 
during  the  civil  war,  and  accepted  a  judgeship 
from  Cromwell  in  1653.  He  represented 
Gloucestershire  in  the  parliament  of  1654, 
Oxford  university  in  that  of  1658,  and 
Gloucestershire  again  in  the  convention  parlia- 
ment which  restored  Charles  II.  in  1660.  The 
same  year  he  was  made  lord  chief  baron,  and 
was  knighted,  and  in  1671  he  became  lord 
chief  justice.  lU-health  induced  him  to  resign 
this  post  early  in  1676,  and  he  died  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  several  legal  and  scientific  and 
many  religious  works.  Hale  wrote  Primitive 
Origination  of  Mankind,  1677,  some  chapters  of 
which  have  been  published  separately  as  an  Essay 
cm  Population,  1782,  but  are  not  very  valuable ; 
De  Siuxessionibus  apud  Anglos;  The  law  of 
Hereditary  Descents  ;  and  Touching  Provision  for 
the  Pom-,  printed  in  1683.  In  this  he  summed  up 
existing  laws,  pointed  out  their  defects,  and  sug- 
gested remedies.  As  the  only  radical  cure  for 
mendicancy  and  poverty  he  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  workhouses,  for  which  purpose  parishes 
should  be  grouped  in  unions  ;  after  their  erection 
by  means  of  the  rates  they  were  to  become  self- 
supporting —  places  of  industrial  education  for 
children  and  of  employment  for  the  poor,  especi- 
ally when  other  work  was  scarce, 

\_IAfe  and  death  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  1682. — Wood's  Athenm  Oxonienses,  1817, 
vol.  iii. — MeTTurirs  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writ- 
ings of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  by  J.  B.  Williams, 
1835. — Diet,  of  National  Biography  (this  gives 
some  of  the  dates  one  year  later  than  the  other 
accounts).  Campbell,  in  lAoes  of  Chief  Justices, 
dwells  at  length  on  Hale's  political  position.] 

E.  G.  p. 

HALE,  Nathait,  LL.D.  (1784-1863),  was 
bom  in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1804,  and  became  a 
journalist  and  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser in  1814.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  railways  in 
New  England.  He  wrote  Bemarks  on  the 
VOL.  n. 


Banks  and  Currency  of  the  New  England  States, 
in  which  an  Attempt  is  made  to  show  tlie  Public 
Benefits  resulting  from  the  System  pwsued  ly 
the  Allied  Banks  of  Boston,  Boston,  1826,  pp. 
40,  in  commendation  of  the  Suffolk  bank 
system.  This  was  a  system  devised  for  the 
more  prompt  redemption  of  state  bank  bills — 
bills  which  were  often  depreciated  in  value,  and 
regarded  with  suspicion  in  localities  other  than 
the  place  of  issue.  This  practice  was  intro- 
duced to  a  limited  extent  in  Boston  in  1813, 
but  not  fuUy  developed  until  1825.  The  work 
of  assorting  and  returning  the  notes  to  the 
place  of  issue  was  finally  undertaken  by  the 
Suffolk  bank  of  Boston,  &om  which  this  policy 
took  its  name.  It  was  confined,  however,  to 
New  England  banks,  but  aided  much  in  giving 
a  sounder  banking  administration. 

He  also  wrote  The  American  System ;  or  the 
Effects  of  High  Duties  on  Imports  designed  for 
tlce  encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry,  Boston, 
1828,  pp.  56.  He  objected  to  extending  the 
American  system  of  high  duties,  and  questioned 
the  expediency  of  a  warehousing  system.  It  is 
a  strong  argument,  and  is  said  to  have  done 
much  to  bring  about  the  compromise  tariff  of 
1833.  B.  R.  D. 

HALES,  John  (16th  century),  was  connected 
with  the  well-known  Kentish  family.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  university,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  learning,  and 
founded  the  grammar  school  at  Coventry.  He 
was  clerk  of  the  hanaper  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.  and  sat  for  a  time  in  parliament  as  member 
for  Preston.  The  chief  economic  interest  con- 
nected with  him  is  due  to  the  active  part  he 
took  in  the  commission  on  enclosui'es  in  1548. 
His  elaborate  defence  of  himself  and  some  other 
papers  have  been  recently  printed  in  fall  (Dis- 
course of  Common  Weal,  Introduction),  and 
amplify  the  information  in  the  extracts  given 
by  Strype. 

Kecently  good  reason  has  been  shown  for  attri- 
buting to  Hales  the  well-known  Msamination  of 
Complaints  of  which  W.  S.  claimed  to  be  the  author. 
Miss  Lamond  has  shown  that  during  his  life  he 
was  regarded  by  some  people  as  its  author,  and 
has  adduced  strong  reasons  from  internal  evidence 
in  support  of  this  view.  Since  she  published  her 
essay  {English  Historical  Review,  April  1891),  it 
has  received  general  acceptance.  The  full  evidence, 
with  many  biographical  details,  will  be  found  in 
her  edition  of  the  dialogue  published  in  1893 
under  the  title  A  Discourse  of  the  Common  Weal 
of  thys  Realm  of  England. 

If  this  view  be  correct  it  at  once  appears  that 
Hales  was,  as  an  economist,  much  ahead  of  con- 
temporary opinion.  His  views  on  the  evils  of  a 
debased  currency,  on  the  balance  of  trade,  on 
exclusive  corporations,  and  on  other  subjects  are 
extremely  interesting.  Hales  may  well  get  the 
credit  of  having  expressed  them  well  and  clearly, 
though  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  not  thought  out  these  opinions  for 
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himself,  but  -was  chiefly  the  mouthpiece  of  Hugh 
Latimer  (see  Latimer).  On  the  economics  of  the 
dialogue,  compare  the  review  of  the  discourse  in  the 
Economic  Journal,  December  1893.  w.  c. 

HALF-CROWN.  English  coin  struck  both 
in  gold  and  silver,  concurrently  with  the  gold 
and  silver  crown  pieces,  of  the  same  fineness 
and  of  proportionate  weight  to  those  coins  respec- 
tively (see  Cbown).  v.  b.  a. 

HALF-IMPERIAL  (see  Imperial). 

HALFPENNY.  English  coin,  struck  in 
silver,  copper,  and  bronze. 

Silver  Salf penny : 


Eeign. 

S 

It 

Value. 

In  silver 

In  stand- 

|S 

■ijy 

925  fine,  at 

ard  silver 

isfe 

s 

5s.  6d.  an 

francs, 

oz. 

900  fine. 

d. 

franc. 

Edward  I. . 

isoo 

11 

926 

1 

612 

•146 

III. 

mu 

10 

1 

375 

■133 

„       III.       . 

isai 

9 

1 

237 

■120 

Henry  IV. 

liie 

r-6 

1 

031 

■099 

Edward  IV. 

mi 

6 

825 

•080 

Henry  VIII.      . 

15117 

6 

687 

■066 

Edward  VI. 

IMS 

11 

1 

612 

■146 

Mary . 

156S 

12 

1 

660 

■159 

Elizabeth  . 

1660 

4 

650 

■063 

•       • 

1601 

8-76 

■616 

•049 

Copper  halfpence  were  first  struck  in  Charles 
II. 's  reign,  and  bronze  halfpence  in  1860,  on 
the  first  adoption  of  bronze  coinage  in  England. 
See  Copper  Money  (England).  f.  e.  a. 

HALF-SOVEREIGN.     English  gold  coin. 


Value  in 

Beign. 

% 

bo 

■as 

'S  5 

Pine- 

gold  916^6 
fine,  at 

H 

1 

^S 

£3:17:10^ 
anoz. 

s. 

£   s.    d. 

Henry  VII.    . 

ms 

10 

128^00 

994^8 

1    2    6i 

„       VIII. 

wa 

,, 

100-00 

916^6 

0  16    3 

VIII. 

lSh5 

J, 

96-00 

0  16    7 

Edward  VI.  . 

uui 

„ 

84^026 

,, 

0  13    8 

„        VI.   . 

1660 

12 

120^00 

994^8 

1     1    li 

VI.   . 

1661 

10 

87  ^25 

916-6 

0  14    2 

Elizabeth      . 

ISSd 

,, 

,, 

,j 

0  14    2 

„ 

1601 

jj 

86^00 

0  13  llj 

George    III.    (and 

subsequently)   . 

iisri 

" 

61  •63 

" 

0  10    0 

The  value  of  the  current  half-sovereign  in 
gold  francs,  900  fine,  is  12 •SI  fr.  (see  Pound 
Sterling).  f.  b.  a. 

HALIFAX,  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of 
(1661-1715),  the  distinguished  statesman  and 
financier,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Entering  upon  a  political  career, 
he  signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Maiden, 
and  sat  in  the  convention.  Quickly  developing 
a  remarkable  talent  for  financial  business,  he 
was  made,  in  1691,  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury,  and  called  to  the  privy  council. 
In  December  1692  he  proposed,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  raise  a  million  sterling  by  way 


of  a  loan.  William  III.  required  money  for  his 
wars  ;  the  moneyed  classes  desired  sounder  in- 
vestments  than  bubble  companies  ;  the  landed 
proprietors  were  hard  pressed  by  the  weight  of 
taxation,  and  some  new  financial  expedient  was 
necessary.  Montague's  loan  bill  was  conse- 
quently accepted,  and  it  passed  both  Houses 
without  opposition.  Thus  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  national  debt.  "  By  this  memorable 
law,"  says  Macaulay  (History  of  England),  "new 
duties  were  imposed  on  beer  and  other  liquors. 
These  duties  were  to  be  kept  in  the  exchequer 
separate  from  all  other  receipts,  and  were  to  form 
a  fund  on  the  credit  of  which  a  million  was  to 
be  raised  by  life  aimuities.  As  the  annuitants 
dropped  off',  their  annuities  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  survivors,  till  the  number  of  survivors 
was  reduced  to  seven.  After  that  time,  whatever 
feU  in  was  to  go  to  the  public.  It  was  therefore 
certain  that  the  18th  century  would  he  far 
advanced  before  the  debt  would  be  finally 
extinguished  ;  and,  in  fact,  long  after  King 
George  the  Third  was  on  the  throne,  a  few  aged 
men  were  receiving  large  incomes  from  the  state 
in  return  for  a  little  money  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  King  William  on  their  account  when 
they  were  children.  The  rate  of  interest  was 
to  be  10  per  cent  till  the  year  1700,  and  after 
that  year  7  per  cent." 

By  the  spring  of  1694  it  became  again 
absolutely  necessary  to  find  some  new  mode  of 
defraying  the  war  charges.  Three  years  before, 
WiUiam  Paterson,  an  ingenious  Scotsman,  had 
propounded  a  plan  for  a  national  bank.  The 
scheme  was  favourably  regarded,  but  nothing 
was  done.  Montague,  however,  now  furthered 
the  plan,  and  engaged  to  carry  it  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  while  Michael  Godfrey, 
an  upright  and  opulent  merchant,  agreed  to 
manage  the  city.  An  appro-ving  vote  was  ob- 
tained from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
and  Montague  introduced  a  bill  whose  title 
gave  rise  to  much  comment  and  sarcasm. 
' '  It  was  indeed  not  easy  to  guess  that  a  hill, 
which  purported  only  to  impose  a  new  duty  on 
tonnage  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  as  should 
advance  money  towards  carrying  on  the  war,  -was 
really  a  biU  creating  the  greatest  commercial 
institution  that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  The 
plan  was  that  £1,200,000  should  be  borrowed 
by  the  government  on  what  was  then  considered 
as  the  moderate  interest  of  8  per  cent.  In 
order  to  induce  capitalists  to  advance  the  money 
promptly  on  terms  so  favourable  to  the  pubho, 
the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  corporation  was  to 
have  no  exclusive  pri-vilege,  and  was  to  he 
restricted  from  trading  in  anything  but  bills 
of  exchange,  bullion,  and  forfeited  pledges 
(Macaulay's  England).  In  order,  however, 
that  the  bank  should  not  have  the  power  over 
the  national  purse,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
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act  whicli  inhibited  the  bank  from  advancing 
money  to  the  crown  without  the  authority  of 
parliament.  So  popular  was  the  scheme  that 
the  whole  sum  which  the  new  corporation  was 
bound  to  lend  to  the  state  was  paid  into  the 
exchequer  before  the  first  instalment  was  due, 
and  the  Bank  of  England  was  successfully 
launched  upon  its  career. 

Montague  was  now  such  an  acknowledged 
master  of  finance  that  in  1694  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  the  ensuing 
year  he  carried  out  his  plan  for  re-coining  the 
money  of  the  kingdom.  The  new  currency  was 
to  be  of  the  old  standard  both  in  weight  and 
fineness  ;  all  the  new  pieces  were  to  be  milled  ; 
the  loss  on  the  clipped  pieces  was  to  be  borne 
by  the  public  ;  a  time  was  fixed  after  which  no 
clipped  money  was  to  pass,  except  in  payments 
to  the  Government ;  and  a  still  later  time  was 
fixed  after  which  no  clipped  money  was  to  pass 
at  all.  The  scheme  was  carried  ;  Newton  was 
appointed  warden  of  the  mint :  and  to  meet 
the  loss  on  the  coinage  a  tax  on  windows  was 
imposed  instead  of  that  obnoxious  impost  the 
Heaeth-monbt.  In  1696,  however,  thegeneral 
distress  and  monetary  confusion  throughout  the 
country  were  such  that  Montague  introduced 
the  system  of  Ezohequek  Bills  (q.v.).  He 
had  already  succeeded  in  engrafting  on  Harley's 
Land  Bank  Bfll  a  clause  which  empowered  the 
government  to  issue  negotiable  paper,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  threepence  per  day  on  one 
hundred  pounds.  Accordingly,  exchequer  bills 
drawn  for  various  amounts  from  a,  hundred 
pounds  down  to  five  pounds,  were  now  issued, 
and  rapidly  distributed  over  the  kingdom. 
Montague  also  projected  the  scheme  for  a 
general  fund,  which  gave  rise  to  the  sinking 
fund,  afterwards  established  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  He  further  devised  a  method  to 
raise  the  sinking  credit  of  the  Bank  of  England 
by  a  second  subscription,  and  his  general  mort- 
gage plan  was  warmly  welcomed.  The  authority 
which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  now 
wielded  in  financial  matters  was  unprecedented, 
and  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1697  he  became  premier,  but, 
owing  to  his  vanity  and  arrogance,  his  popularity 
began  to  wane,  and  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
auditorship  of  the  exchequer,  and  to  withdraw 
from  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Halifax.  In  1698  he  founded  a  new 
East  India  Company,  in  the  interests  of  greater 
freedom  of  trade,  and  to  diminish  the  power 
and  monopoly  of  the  old  company,  but  both 
institutions  were  eventually  consolidated  in 
1708,  under  the  title  of  "  The  United  Company 
of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies. "  The  Commons  impeached  Lord  Halifax 
for  breach  of  trust  in  1701,  and  again  in  1703, 
but  the  Lords  threw  out  the  articles.  In  1706 
Halifax  took  a  leading  part  in  negotiating  the 
union  with  Scotland.     On  the  death  of  Queen 


Anne  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of 
regency,  and  when  George  I.  took  possession  of 
the  throne  he  was  created  Earl  of  Halifax,  and 
became  first  commissioner.  Disappointed  at 
not  becoming  lord  high  treasurer,  he  intrigued 
with  the  tory  leaders,  but  his  schemes  and  his 
life  ended  suddenly  on  the  19th  May  1715. 

[Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary.  — Coxe's 
Memoirs  of  Walpole  and  Marlborough. — Life 
and  Works  of  the  Sari  of  Halifax,  1715. — 
Macaulay's  History  of  Midland. — Thorold  Rogers, 
First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank  of  England,  1887.] 

u.  B.  s. 

HALL,  Chakles,  M.D.  (1745  ?  - 1825  ?) 
author  of  The  Effects  of  Civilisation  in  European 
States,  London,  1805,  republished  in  J.  M. 
Morgan's  Phoenix  Library,  1850.  After  a 
general  view  of  the  Ols  of  society,  which  anti- 
cipates Henry  George  and  the  later  socialists, 
wherein  landed  property  is  stated  to  be  "the 
basis,  source,  and  substance  of  all  wealth,"  into 
which  "aU  must  be  resolved,"  it  is  curious  to 
find  the  remedies  advocated  are  the  abolition  of 
primogeniture  and  the  repression  or  at  least 
the  severe  taxation,  of  "  refined  manufactures. " 
Hall  afterwards,  however,  suggests  a  form  of 
state  ownership  of  the  land,  coupled  with  indi- 
vidual ownership  of  the  produce.  In  Morgan's 
Hampden  in  the  19th  Century,  London,  1850, 
Hall  is  mentioned  as  having  died  in  the  Fleet 
prison  at  eighty.  "His  conversation  was  par- 
ticularly animated  and  intelligent. "  Hall  states 
that  his  experience  as  a  doctor  led  hiTin  to  con- 
sider the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  He  writes  from 
Tavistock.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance 
of  Hall's  book,  as  anticipating  the  later  socialists, 
by  Anton  Monger,  who,  in  his  RecM  auf  den 
vollen  Arteitsertrag,  2nd  ed.,  1891,  devotes 
a  section,  pp.  57-60,  to  an  analysis  of  its  argu- 
ments. 

[DictioTuay  of  NationaZ  Biography,  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  60.]  H.  E.  E. 

HALL,  VAN.     See  Tax  Hall. 

HALL-MARKING.  Hall-marks  are  impres- 
sions made  at  a  public  assay  ofBce  upon  gold 
and  silver  wares  to  indicate  the  fineness  of  the 
metal  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Hall-marking  was  first  introduced  in  the 
year  1300,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
English  Gild  of  Gold  and  Silver  Smiths,  the 
system  was  enforced  by  Royal  Command,  and 
by  the  provisions  of  Stat.  3,  cap.  30,  of  Ed.  I. 
it  was  necessary  to  impress  upon  each  piece  of 
plate  assayed  the  effigy  of  a  leopard  or  a  lion's 
head  crowned.  This  was  called  the  king's 
unarTc.  A  second  mark,  known  as  the  maker's 
mark,  was  added  in  1363  (37  Ed.  III.,  cap.  7)  ; 
and  subsequently  a  third  was  introduced  called 
the  assayer's  mark  or  year  letter,  consisting  of 
a  letter  of  an  alphabet  used  for  each  year  ; 
when  one  type  of  letter  was  exhausted  another 
was  adopted.  This  system  of  indicating  the 
date  is  stiU  in  use. 
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The  marks  used  in  England  in  recent  times 
are  five  in  number. 

1.  The  maker's  mark,   the   initials   of  the 
maker's  name. 

2.  The  standard  mark,  or  mark  to  indicate 
the  fineness  of  the  metal. 

For  gold  wares  this  is  as  follows  : — 
For  gold  22  carats  fine — 22  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
>.        18  1,  18  „  „ 

„        15  „  16  and  "625. 

„        12  „  12  and  -5. 

„  9  „  9  and  '376. 

For  silver  wares  as  follows  : — 


For  silver  11  oz.   2dwt.  fine   \ 

y/ 

^i^L  \  or  958-5  fine— Britannia, 


18 
11  oz.  10 
10 


allov  f""^  ^^^  fine— a  lion  passant. 
aUoyf' 
3.   The  mark  of  the  assay  office. 

For  London — a  leopard's  head. 

„  Birmingham — an  anchor. 

,,  Sheffield — a  crown. 

„  Chester — a  dagger  and  three  wheat  sheaves, 

,,  Exeter — a  castle  with  three  towers. 

,,  Newcastle — ^three  castles. 

,,  Edinburgh — a  castle. 

,,  Glasgow — a  tree,  a  fish,  and  a  bell. 

,,  Dublin — Hibernia. 

i.  The  year  Utter  or  date  mark  (described 
above). 

5.  The  duty  mark,  the  head  of  the  reigning 
sovereign.  This  mark,  which  was  introduced 
in  1784,  and  was  continued  till  the  early  part 
of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  is  not  now  used. 

Eeport  of  Select  Committee  on  Hall-marking 
with  proceedings,  evidence,  and  appendix  of  acts, 
etc.,  1878  (House  of  Commons,  328).       KB.  A. 

HALLEE,  Kael  Ludwig  von  (1768-1864), 
born  in  Bern,  entered  the  State  Office  (Staats 
Kanzlei)  of  the  republic  of  Bern  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen,  and  was  wont  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  having  never  attended  the  leotures'of  a 
university,  "as  he  was  thus  obliged  to  think 
for  himself."  He  was  sent  as  secretary  on 
several  foreign  missions,  and  after  the  occupation 
of  Bern  by  the  French  republican  armies,  was 
admitted  into  the  Austrian  civil  service. 
Appointed  professor  of  law  in  the  academy  of 
Bern  in  1806,  and  member  of  the  sovereign 
council  in  1814,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
professorship  in  1817,  when  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  ;  up  to  the  year  1830  he  chiefly  lived 
in  Paris,  writing  in  legitimist  papers  and  living 
amongst  the  reactionary  society  of  the  French 
metropolis.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he 
returned  to  Switzerland  and  resided  in  Soleure, 
where  he  died  in  1854. 

In  1808  he  published  his  Handbuch  der  allge- 
meinen  Staatenkunde  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  kernel  of  his  large  work :  Sestauration 
der  Staatsioissenschaft  Oder  Theorie  des  natiirlich- 
geselligen  Zustands  der  Ohimdre  des  kiinstlich- 
bilrgerlicTien  entgegengesetzt  (Winterthur,  6  vols., 
1820)  of  which  he  himself  wrote  an  (incomplete) 
French  translation  under  the  title  of  Mestaura- 
tion  de  la  Science  Politique  ou  TMorie  de  Vitat 
social  naturel  oppose  &  la  fiction  d'un  j^tat  civil 
factice  (Lyons,  3  vols.,  1830)  in  which  he  shows 


himself  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  theory 
of  the  social  contract  and  of  constitutional 
government.  The  heading  of  the  13th  chapter 
of  vol.  i.  strikes  the  keynote  of  his  doctrine ; 
Natiirliche  Ueberlegenheit  ist  der  Cfrund  aller 
Herrschaft,  Bedurfniss  der  Grwad  alter  Abhiing- 
igkeit  imd  Dienstbarkeit  (Natural  Superiority 
is  the  Basis  of  all  Sovereignty,  Want  the  Basis 
of  every  State  of  Dependence  and  Subjection). 
The  domination  of  the  strongest  is  for  him  the 
universal  law  of  nature.  He  is  essentially  a 
writer  on  political  subjects ;  but  he  deals  in 
vol.  ii.  with  economic  questions,  still  always  in 
the  light  of  his  mediaeval  leanings.  Ownership 
in  land  (ii.  pp.  36-60)  is  a  natural  institution. 
The  prince  ought  to  live  on  his  private  income ; 
if  taxes  are  needed,  they  ought  to  be  demanded, 
but  always  freely  granted.  The  property  and 
disposal  of  the  proceeds  of  taxation  belong 
to  the  prince,  if  not  otherwise  specified  at  the 
time  they  were  granted.  Taxes  may  be  in- 
finitely varied ;  a  perfect  proportional  equality  is 
impossible  to  reach.  AU  have  their  faults  ;  the 
best  are  those  which  come  nearest  to  voluntary 
contributions  (pp.  272-354) ;  the  foundation 
of  charitable,  scientific,  and  literary  institu- 
tions is  the  outcome  of  moral  duty  ;  it  has  no 
compulsory  and  imperative  character.  It  is 
dangerous  to  make  them  completely  the  prince's 
affair  ;  they  are  often  best  provided  for  by 
private  individuals  or  associations  (pp.  359-366). 

[For  a  critical  account  of  Haller,  see  Mohl, 
Geschichte  und  Litteratur  der  Staatswiss&nschaften, 
ii.  pp.  529-660  and  Zeitschrift  fli/r  Staatswissen- 
schaft,  Tilbingen,  1870,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  93-105 ;  as 
also  Roscher,  Gesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.,  pp.  779-788.] 

E.  ca, 

HALLEY,  Edmund,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.  (1656- 
1742),  the  well-known  astronomer,  author  of 
numerous  astronomical  and  mathematical  works, 
was  the  inventor  of  life  tables  of  mortality.  He 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1678, 
and  became  its  secretary  in  1713  ;  was  appointed 
SavUian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford  in  1703, 
and  astronomer-royal  in  1721.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  pubhoation 
of  whose  Principia  he  took  an  important  part. 

Halley's  Tables  of  Mortality  from  Observations 
made  at  Breslaw,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
1692,  and  published  in  the  same  year  in  the  Phil. 
Trans.,  No.  196,  though  they  passed  unnoticed  at 
the  time,  except  perhaps  in  Germany,  served  as  a 
pattern  for  future  calculators.  They  have  been 
reprinted  in  vol.  xviii.  of  the  Assurance  Magazine. 
"  They  show  the  annual  movement  of  a  population, 
the  probability  of  survivorship,  the  average  dura- 
tion of  one  or  more  lives  and  the  money  values 
depending  thereon  "  {Assurance  Magazine,  vol.  vi. 
p.  138).  [Walford,  Insurance  Cyclqpcedia. — Diet, 
of  National  Biography. — Graetzer,  E.  Salley  und 
Caspar  Neumann,  1883. — Lalande,  Preface  Sis- 
torigue  aux  Tables  de  ffalley,  1759. — ^Delisle's 
Lettres  sur  les  Tailes  de  Salley,  1749. — B.  Boeckh, 
Halley  als  Statistiker,  1893.]  e.  g.  p. 
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HAMBURG,  Bask  of.     See  Banks. 

HAMILTON,  Alexander  (1767-1804),  was 
bom  in  Nevis,  West  Indies.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  sent  to  New  York  to  he  educated. 
He  sided  with  the  colonists  in  the  dispute  with 
the  mother  country,  which  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  crisis,  and  soon  by  his  activity  and 
vigorous  writing  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
older  leaders.  Hamilton  was  entrusted  with 
responsible  positions,  and  from  1776  to  1781 
served  as  aide-de-camp  on  Washington's  staff. 
Although  occupied  with  military  and  political 
duties,  he  found  time  at  this  period  to  read 
widely  in  history,  political  economy,  and 
finance.  His  notebooks  and  letters  display 
a  wonderful  comprehension  of  financial  prob- 
lems, generally  to  be  obtained  only  by  actual 
experience.  In  1781  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  was  appointed  continental 
receiver  of  taxes  for  New  York.  Ditting  1782- 
1783  he  was  member  of  Congress,  and  wrote  a 
Byaort  on  the  Import  Duty,  16th  Dec.  1782, 
works,  ed.  1851,  vol.  ii.  213-223.  Hamilton 
recognised  the  weakness  of  the  existing  form  of 
government,  and  laboured  earnestly  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  a  strongly  centralised 
government,  through  the  convention  of  1787. 
To  secure  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  he 
co-operated  with  Madison  and  Jay  in  writing 
the  Federalist.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
present  form  of  government  in  1789,  he  was 
selected,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  by  President 
Washington,  to  take  charge  of  and  organise  as 
secretary  the  treasury  department.  Karely 
has  any  financier  had  so  many  difBcult  prob- 
lems presented  to  him  to  be  solved  in  so  brief 
a  period.  Among  his  many  reports  the  five 
following  are  most  important :  Public  Credit, 
9th  Jan.  1790 ;  National  Bank,  13th  Dec. 
1790 ;  Establishment  of  a  Mint,  28th  Jan. 
1791  ;  Encouragement  and  Protection  of  Manu- 
factures, 5th  Dec,  1791 ;  and  Public  Credit 
16th  Jan.,  1795.  These  are  found  in  J.  C. 
Hanultou's  ed..  New  York,  1851,  vol.  iii.  ;  H. 
0.  Lodge's  ed..  New  York,  1885,  vol.  ii. 
Finance  and  Taxation  ;  vol.  iii.  Finance, 
Taxation,  and  Commercial  Eelations ;  and  in 
American  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  The  first  four 
were  issued  in  a  period  of  less  than  two  years. 
Besides  these  reports,  Hamilton  wrote  many 
others,  to  be  found  in  the  above  volumes.  All 
of  Hamilton's  writings  relate  to  concrete  and 
practical  questions  of  government  policy.  His 
state  papers  are  regarded  as  the  ablest  issued 
from  the  treasury  department,  showing  a  re- 
markable genius  in  the  treatment  of  finance. 
As  he  left,  however,  no  systematic  treatise  from 
which  his  final  conclusions  may  be  judged,  there 
has  gi'own  up  since  Hamilton's  time  a  consider- 
able divergence  of  opinion  concerning  his  real 
views  as  to  political  economy.  He  differed 
£rom  E.  Morris  as  to  the  adoption  of  a  money  unit 
of  account  for  the  new  coinage,  favouring  the 


dollar  instead  of  the  pound  or  any  proportion- 
ate part.  Although  he  preferred  gold  to  silver, 
as  more  stable,  yet,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, he  did  not  regard  it  wise  to  contract 
the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  and  conse- 
quently favoured  bi-metallism.  In  advising 
the  current  ratio  of  one  to  fifteen,  he  did  not 
perceive  the  influence  then  at  work  to  lower  the 
value  of  gold,  and  consequently  underestimated 
silver.  He  advised  a  moderate  seignorage. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  a  "  full 
circulation,"  and  offered  this  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank.  The  active  capital  would  be  augmented 
through  the  operation  of  credit.  This  advan- 
tage also  strengthened  his  conclusions  as  to 
funding  the  debt.  Stock  would  pass  current 
as  specie.  Although  he  favoured  bank  notes, 
he  opposed  treasury  notes  ;  his  condemnation 
of  the  latter  was  in  words  often  quoted  :  "  The 
wisdom  of  the  government  will  be  shown  in 
never  trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seductive 
and  dangerous  an  experiment.  In  times  of 
tranquillity  it  might  have  no  iU  consequence, 
it  might  even  perhaps  be  managed  in  a  way  pro- 
ductive of  good,  but  in  great  and  trying 
emergencies  there  is  almost  a  moral  certainty  of 
its  becoming  mischievous.  If  it  should  not  even 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  be  rendered  an  absolute 
bubble,  it  woiild  at  least  be  likely  to  be  extended 
to  a  degree  which  would  occasion  an  inflated  and 
artificial  state  of  things  incompatible  with  the 
regular  and  prosperous  course  of  the  political 
economy."  In  advising  protective  tariff  duties, 
Hamilton  argued  largely  from  political  con- 
siderations. He  saw  the  necessity  of  immedi- 
ately strengthening  the  general  government. 
His  economic  arguments  are  as  follows  :  Manu- 
facturing establishments  not  only  occasion  a 
positive  augmentation  of  the  produce  and 
revenue  of  the  society,  but  they  contribute 
essentially  to  render  them  greater  than  they 
could  possibly  be  without  such  establishments. 
This  follows  because  it  occasions  and  affords 
opportunity  for  the  division  of  labour,  an 
extensive  use  of  machinery,  employment  to 
classes,  such  as  women  and  children,  not 
generally  employed,  emigration  from  foreign 
countries,  greater  scope  for  diversity  of  talents, 
and  securing  a  more  steady  demand  for  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  soil.  Hamilton  does 
not  state  definitely  that  these  considerations 
should  be  controlling  factors  if  it  were  possible 
to  procure  from  abroad,  on  good  terms,  all  the 
fabrics  which  it  may  need.  He  found  nowhere 
a  perfect  liberty  to  industry  and  commerce — 
expediency,  therefore,  must  be  the  principle  of 
action  for  the  United  States.  He  did  not 
believe  that  industry,  if  left  to  itself,  would 
flow  in  the  most  profitable  channel,  for  custom 
was  a  powerful  influence.  Hamilton  was  an 
active  federalist,  and,  in  the  cabinet,  opposed 
the  influence  of  Jefferson.      He  resigned  31st 
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January  1795,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  New  York.  He  still  remained  an  ad- 
viser of  President  Washington,  and  frequently 
engaged  in  political  discussions.  For  two 
years  he  held  the  position  of  Inspector-General 
of  the  army.  In  1804  he  engaged  in  a  bitter 
political  oonti-OTersy  with  Burr,  who  challenged 
him,  and  Hamilton  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  duel  fought  11th  July  1804. 

[For  Hamilton's  financial  administration,  see  his 
TForfe  referred  to,  also  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
by  John  T.  Morse,  jun.,  Boston,  1876,  vol.  i.  ch. 
viii.-xi. — Alexander  Hamilton,  by  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Boston,  1882,  ch.  v. — For  complete  biblio- 
graphy, see  Bibliotheca  Hamiltoniana,  by  P.  L. 
Ford,  New  York,  1886.]  D.  E.  D. 

HAMILTON,  Robert,  LL.D.  (1743-1829). 
He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  making  unusual  pro- 
gress in  mathematics  imder  Matthew  Stewart, 
but,  though  desirous  of  a  literary  career,  was 
obliged  to  enter  a  bank  in  order  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  business,  and  afterwards  to  take 
charge  of  a  paper-mill.  In  1769,  however,  he 
became  rector  of  the  academy  at  Perth,  and 
in  1779  professor  of  natural  philosophy  lq 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  By  a  private 
arrangement  he  taught  the  mathematical  classes 
instead  of  his  own,  and  in  1817  obtained  the 
chair  of  mathematics,  which  he  held  until  his 
death. 

Besides  some  mathematical  text-books  Hamilton 
wrote  an  Introduction  to  Merchandise,  1777 
three  essays  on  Peace  and  War,  1790,  Govern 
ment,  and  the  Management  of  the  Poor,  1822 
which  show  enlightened  views  on  economic  sub. 
jects,  e.g.  bounties,  taxes  on  necessaries,  and  poor- 
relief,  but  a  somewhat  limited  grasp  of  political 
matters  ;  and  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Rise  and 
Progress,  the  Redemption  and  present  State,  and 
the  Management  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  1813,  on  which  his  fame 
chiefly  rests.  He  was  the  first  not  to  discover, 
but  successfully  to  expose,  the  fallacy  underlying 
Pitt's  sinking  fund ;  he  proved  that  "  the  excess 
of  revenue  above  expenditure  is  the  only  real  sink- 
ing fund  by  which  public  debt  can  be  discharged," 
and  he  showed  that  the  existing  system  was  not 
merely  useless,  but  actually  harmful,  entailing  a  high 
rate  of  interest  and  increased  cost  of  management. 
The  Progress  of  Society,  1830,  a  posthumous 
publication,  treats  in  simple  language  of  the 
theories  of  political  economy  ;  the  chapters,  for 
example,  on  value  and  price  are  of  considerable 
merit. 

[Memoir  prefixed  to  Progress  of  Society. — 
Chambers's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsman. — Dictionary  of  National  Biography. — 
M'GuUoch,  Literature  of  Pol.  Economy.'] 

E.  G.  P. 

HANAPER.  An  ancient  office  or  depart- 
ment of  the  chancery,  so  called  from  the 
hamper  Qianaperium)  m  which  certain  records 
were  deposited  (cp. .Petty  Bag).  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper  to  take  account 
of  all  patents,  commissions,  and  grants  under 


the  great  seal,  and  to  collect  and  administer 
the  fees  arising  from  the  same.  The  office  was 
abolished  in  1842. 

[S.  E.  Scargill-Bird,  A  Guide  to  the  Piiilie 
RecordSjlSSl.]  A.  e.  s. 

HANCOCK,  William  Nbilson(1820-1888), 
was  the  son  of  Lord  Lurgan's  land-agent,  and 
was  born  at  Lisbum,  county  Antrim.  He  was 
called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1844,  was  Whately 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Dublin  Uni- 
versity from  1846  to  1851,  and  professor  of 
jurisprudence  and  political  economy  at  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  from  1849  to  1853.  From 
1851  to  1853  he  was  secretary  to  the  Dublin 
University  Commission,  in  1854  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  of  Ireland  Commission,  and  later  to 
several  other  commissions  on  Irish  subjects. 
From  1855  to  1866  with  a  year's  interval  he 
was  clerk  of  the  custody  of  papers  in  matters 
of  idiots  and  lunatics  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  in  1882  he  became  clerk  of  the  crown  and 
hanaper.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the 
Dublia  Statistical  Society,  1847,  and  of  the 
Belfast  Social  Inquiry  Society,  1851.  Through- 
out his  active  life  he  put  forward  his  economic 
and  social  opinions  in  writing  in  the  form  of 
articles  or  pamphlets,  aU  marked  by  knowledge, 
discernment,  and  impartiality. 

Hancock's  works  are :  The  Tenant-right  of 
Ulster  considered  economiccdly,  1845. — Impedi- 
ruents  to  the  Prosperity  of  Ireland,  published 
1850. — What  are  the  causes  of  the  Prosperous 
Agriculture  of  the  Lothians  of  Scotland  i  and. 
What  are  the  causes  of  the,  distressed  state  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  ?  1862,  all  aim  at  proving, 
either  directly  or  by  comparison  with  Scotland, 
that  Irish  agricultural  distress  was  due  not  to  the 
race,  religion,  perversity,  or  ignorance  of  the  Irish 
peasant,  but  to  defective  land-laws,  and  mainly  to 
the  want  of  some  equivalent  to  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right. — Three  Lectures  on  the  Questions,  Should 
the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  ie  disregarded 
at  the  present  Crisis  ?  and  if  not,  How  can  they  be 
applied  towards  the  discovery  ofMeasv/res  of  Relief! 
1847,  discuss  the  potato  famine,  deprecating  the 
artificial  lowering  of  prices,  andadvocating  a  uniform 
system  of  relief  in  money. — The  Report  on  the 
supposed  progressive  decline  of  Irish  Prosperity. 
1863,  brought  forward  various  statistics  to  disprove 
such  decline,  and  attributed  the  increase  of 
emigration  to  older  and  deeper-rooted  causes  than 
the  potato  famine. — The  question.  Is  there  really 
a  want  of  Capital  in  Ireland  ?  1851  (see  Prosperous 
Agriculture  in  the  Lothians,  p.  16),  he  answered 
in  the  negative. — His  Duties  of  the  Public  mth 
regard  to  Charitable  Savings  Banhs,  1852,  and 
The  Present  State  of  the  Savings  Bank  Question, 
1855,  exposed,  by  an  Irish  example,  the  evils  of 
the  existing  system,  which  allowed  limited  liability 
and  minimised  responsibility  by  dividing  it  between 
government  and  the  managers  ;  and  advised  the 
abolition  of  charitable  in  favour  of  government 
or  private  joint-stock  banks. — He  also  wrote  an 
article  on  Local  Government  and  Taxation,  Ireland, 
1875,  and  edited  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,    1865. — In  some  un- 
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published  essays  lie  treated  of  The  Use  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Laissez-Faire  in  iniiestigatiiig  the 
EcoTwmic  Resources  of  Ireland,  1847,  in  which  he 
recommended  the  alteration  of  such  laws  as  inter- 
fered with  economic  development ;  and  of  The 
WorMiouse  as  a  mode  of  Relief  for  Widows  and 
Orphans,  1855,  in  which  he  advocated  the  boarding- 
out  system  and  outdoor  relief  for  these  classes  of 
the  poor. 

[Mrniudr  by  J.  K.  Ingram,  LL.D.,  unpublished, 
read  before  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry 
Society  of  Ireland. — Dvilin  University  Calendar. 
— Belfast  Queen's  College  Calendar.'^       s.  G.  p. 

HANDICRAFT.     See  Home  Industmes. 

HAjSTDSAL.     See  Atjnoel. 

HANSARDS.  One  of  the  English  names  for 
merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  Easter- 
lings  being  the  other.  Hansard  appears  as 
an  English  surname  in  1254.  (Mat.  Paris,  v. 
427).  n.  H. 

[The  honourable  coimeotion  of  the  Hansard 
family  of  printers  with  the  publication  of  parlia- 
mentary debates  need  not  be  commented  on 
here.] 

-  HANSE  OF  LONDON.  This  hanse,  which 
had  no  organic  connection  with  the  Hanseatic 
League,  was  an  association  for  foreign  commerce 
consisting  originally  of  merchants  of  Flemish 
towns.  It  was  established  for  the  promotion 
and  security  of  trade  between  Flanders  and 
England.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Flanders 
was  dependent  upon  England  for  her  supply  of 
wool ;  the  lAhell  of  Englishe  Policye  says — 
By  draping  of  cure  wolle  in  substaunce 
Liven  her  comons,  this  is  her  govemaunce. 
Hence  it  was  natural  that  a  society  or  league 
should  be  formed  in  Flanders  for  the  protection 
of  her  trade  with  England.  As  its  chief  seat 
or  centre  of  commerce  was  in  London,  it  was 
called  hansa  Zondoniensis  ;  other  names  applied 
to  it  were  hansa  Flandrensis  and  "the  seven- 
teen towns."  Little  is  known  coneeming  the 
origin  of  the  association.  Though  not  clearly 
mentioned  before  1240,  it  seems  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century 
by  seventeen  towns  of  Flanders, — Bruges, 
Ypres,  Lille,  Damme,  Ardenburg,  etc.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  a  small  hanse  at 
Bruges  was  its  original  nucleus  or  starting- 
point.  In  the  13th  century  the  number  of 
towns  connected  with  the  hanse  of  London  was 
gradually  increased,  though  the  old  name,  les 
dix-sept  villes,  was  retained.  Bourquelot  gives 
a  list  of  fifty-six  such  towns,  many  of  which 
were  in  Hainaiilt  and  North  France, — Ghent, 
Douai,  Arras,  Cambrai,  Abbevflle,  St.  Omer, 
Beauvais,  Caen,  Troyes,  Amiens,  Rheims,  etc. 

The  hanse  of  London  had  the  monopoly  of 
commerce  with  England.  Its  officers  could 
seize  the  property  of  any  of  their  countrymen 
of  Flanders,  not  belonging  to  the  society,  who 
undertook  to  trade  in  England.  Besides  exer- 
cising this  monopoly,  the  hanse  protected  its 
members    against    dishonest    dealings  ;     they 


ceased  to  have  commercial  intercourse  with  any 
Englishman  who  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  in 
selling  wares,  or  who  had  acted  unjustly  toward 
any  one  of  them.  They  also  traded  at  the 
great  fairs  of  Champagne  (see  Faies,  Medi- 
iEVAL) ;  the  prosperity  of  these  marts  was,  in 
fact,  largely  dependent  upon  the  hanse  of 
London. 

Concerning  the  organisation  of  the  society, 
the  information  furnished  by  its  statutes  and  by 
other  sources  is  meagre.  Its  chief  officer,  "  the 
count  of  the  hanse,"  was  elected  by  the 
merchants  of  Bruges.  He  presided  over  its 
meetings  and  courts,  and  was  assisted  by  the 
standard-bearer,  sdldraca,  who  was  generally 
a  merchant  of  Ypres.  These  two  officers  also 
acted  as  treasurers.  The  statutes  mention, 
moreover,  a  clerk,  or  secretary,  and  inveftUores, 
or  arMtri.  The  inventores  were  judgment- 
finders  or  judges  who  tried  cases  falling  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  hanse  ;  eight  of  these 
judicial  delegates  came  from  Bruges,  four  from 
Ypres,  and  one  or  two  fi:om  each  of  the  other 
towns  of  the  league. 

New  members  were  admitted  at  Bruges  and 
in  England.  To  gain  admittance  a  person  had 
to  pay  an  entrance  fee,  the  amount  of  which 
varied  according  as  the  applicant  was  the  son 
of  a  member  or  not.  Most  artisans  and  retail 
dealers  were  excluded  from  membership,  especi- 
ally weavers,  fullers,  shearers,  carpenters,  shoe- 
makers, wool -beaters,  dyers  "who  dye  with 
their  own  hands  and  have  blue  nails,"  skinners 
"who  work  with  their  hands,"  tinkers  "who 
go  crying  through  the  streets,"  cheesemongers, 
buttermongers,  and  all  who  sell  by  the  pound. 
Such  persons  could  become  members  only  by 
renouncing  their  craft  or  trade,  and  then,  after 
waiting  a  year  and  a  day,  by  paying  a  high 
entrance  fee.  They  were,  moreover,  required 
to  bring  a  certificate  from  their  town  showing 
that  they  had  been  admitted  to  its  caritas,  or 
mercantile  brotherhood,  on  payment  of  the  fee 
required  by  the  municipal  authorities.  The 
hanse  was  evidently  made  up  mainly  of  whole- 
sale dealers,  though  some  prosperous  craftsmen 
seem  to  have  obtained  admission. 

There  was  a  close  connection  between  the 
hanse  and  the  towns  to  which  its  merchants 
belonged.  The  higher  municipal  ofiicers  had 
to  be  members  of  the  society  ;  and  before  being 
admitted  into  the  hanse,  a  person  had  to  join 
the  mercantile  gild  of  his  town.  Hence  the 
hanse  of  London  may  be  regarded  as  a  loose 
municipal  league,  as  well  as  a  society  of 
merchants. 

The  count  of  Flanders  seems  to  have  exercised 
no  direct  supervision  or  authority  over  the 
hanse  ;  but,  in  some  cases,  there  was  probably 
an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  its  court  to  a 
superior  commercial  tribunal  of  Flanders  con- 
sisting of  delegates  from  five  important  towns. 

The  exact  date  of  its  dissolution  is  shrouded 
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in  as  much  obscurity  as  that  of  its  creation. 
It  still  flourished  in  1349.  There  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  references  to  it  in  the  second  half 
of  the  14th  century,  and  in  1426  the  town 
authorities  of  Bruges  stated  that  the  regulations 
of  the  hanse  had  long  been  in  abeyance.  Its 
period  of  life  thus  covered  about  two  hundred 
years. 

[The  best  account  of  the  hanse  of  London  will 
be  found  ia  Carl  Koehne's  Hansgrafenamt,  1893, 
pp.  205-245. — See  also  Bouxquelot,  Foires  de 
Champagne,  1865,  vol.  i.  pp.  134-139. — Varen- 
bergh,  Histoire  des  Melations  diplomatiques  entre  la 
Flandre  et  VAngleterre,  1874,  pp.  145-155. — Hegel, 
Stddte  und  Gilden  der  ger7nanisehen  Viilker,  1891, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  185-188. — Ashley,  James  and  Philip 
van  AH&velde,  1883,  pp.  17-20,  141.]         car. 

HANSE  TOWNS.  The  number  of  towns 
which  belonged  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
to  the  Hanseatic  League  is  uncertain,  as  the 
merchants  carefully  abstained  from  furnishing 
complete  details,  and  the  names  must  be  gleaned 
from  records.  In  documents  which  mention  a 
considerable  number,  the  classification  is  geo- 
graphical. The  treaty,  for  example,  with  King 
Magnus  in  1372  (Mecesse,  ii.  46),  though  it 
omits  the  Westphalian  towns,  ranges  the  others 
under  the  headings  :  Civitates  Maritivice  ;  Oivi- 
tates  Livonice,Frussice,  de  MariAustrali  (Zuyder 
Zee),  ZelandicBj  Sollavdice,  Gelrice  (Guelders). 
It  is  usually  stated  that  the  towns  in  the  14th 
century  were  divided  into  three  groups  or 
circles  (see  Hanseatio  League,  p.  283). 

The  following  list  of  115  is  founded  on  one  in 
the  Uansische  OeschichtsUdtter  for  1871,  collated 
with  the  Hanseatic  map  in  Prof.  Droysen's  His- 
torical Atlas  and  other  lists,  and  the  results  have 
also  been  compared  with  the  names  of  the  towns 
represented  at  the  various  Diets  up  to  1476. 
These  appear,  a  few  at  a  time,  in  the  official 
Recesse,  and  form  an  absolute  test  of  the  right  of 
a  town  to  a  place  on  the  roll.  Those  which  are 
now  for  the  first  time  added  on  this  authority  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk. 


Amsterdam 

Anklam 
*Arnemuideii 

Arnhehn 

Aschersleben 
*Bartli 

Berlin 

Bielefeld 

Bolsward 

Brandenburg 

Braunsberg 

Bremen 

Breslau 

Briel 

Brunswick 

Buxtebude 

Cologne  (Koln 
a.  R). 

Cracow 

Danzig 
*Demrain 

Deventer 

Dordrecht 

Dorpat 

Dortmund 

Duisburg 

Eimbeck 

Blbing 


Elburg 

Emmerich 
*Enkhuizen 
*Fellin 

Frankfurta.d.O. 

Gardelegen 

Gollnow 

Goslar 

Gbttingen 

Greifswald 

Grimmen 

Groningen 

Guben 

Halberstadt 

Halle 

Hameln 

Hamburg 

Hamm 

Hanover 

Harderwyk 

Hasselt 

Helrastedt 

Herford 

Hildesheim 
*Hindeloopen 

Eampen 

Kiel 

Eoesfeld 


*Kokenhusen 

Kolberg 

Koln  a.  d.  Spn 

K-bnigsberg 

Knlm 

Lemgo 
*LeTnsal 

Lippstadt 

Loitz 

Liibeck 

Liineburg 

Magdeburg 

Middelburg 

Minden 

Miinster 

Nordheim 

Nymwegen 

Osnabriick 

Osterbiurg 

Osterode 

Paderborn 

Pemau 

Quedlinburg 

Reval 

Riga 

Roennonde 

Rostock 

Rltgenwalde 


Salzwedel 

Seehauseu 

Soest 

Soltbomel 

Stade 

Btargard 

Staveren 

Stendal 

Stettin 

Stolpe 

Stralsund 


Tangermiinde 
Thiel 
Thorn 
Treptow 
Tribsees 
TJelzen 
Unna 
Utrecht 
Venlo 
Warburg 
*Wenden 


Wernigerode 

Wesel 
*Wiering6n 
*Windau 

Wisby 

Wismar 
*Wolmar 

Zierixee 

Zutphen 

ZwoUe 


:' ; 


Kneiphof,  though  only  one  of  the  quarters  of 
Kdnigsberg,  was  separately  represented  at  more 
than  one  diet  at  which  a  representative  of  Konigs- 
berg  was  also  present.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
included  in  a  list  of  towns. 

Official  documents  give  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  following  were  also  Hanse  Towns : 

Erfurt  Kalmar  PritzwaUc 

Greiffenberg  Kyritz  Werben 

Havelberg  Nordhausen 

Hoxter  Perleberg 

Many  other  towns  are  mentioned  in  the  Mecesse  in 
a  way  ■which  shows  that  they  were  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  Hansa  ;  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  a  satisfactory  list  of  them. 
The  Kontor  towns  were  : 

Bergen       Bruges       London       Novgorod 


To  these  may 

Hansa    either 

privileges : 

Antwerp 

Ardenburg 

Boston 

Bristol 

Copenhagen 

Damme 

Dinant 

Falsterbo 

Flensburg 

Ghent 


be  added  the  following,  in  which  the 
had    smaller  factories   or 


Helsingborg 

Helsingor 

Hull 

Ipswich 

Kowno 

Lisbon 

Lynn 

Malmo 

Norwich 

Pleskow 


Roeskilde 

Skanbr 

Stockholm 

Svendborg 

Warberg  (Sweden) 

Yarmouth 

York 

Ypres 


This  list  could  be  much  extended,  but  the  question 
of  inclusion  or  exclusion  is  one  of  degree,  as  the 
league  had  dealings  far  and  wide.  b.  h. 

HANSEATIC  LEAGUE.  An  association  of 
German  towns  which,  during  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  secured  the  entire  trade  of 
the  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic,  exporting 
their  produce  to  Germany,  England,  and  the 
marts  of  western  Europe,  and  carrying  back 
the  manufactured  goods  of  the  west  and  the 
special  products  of  warmer  climates. 

The  word  haiisa  is  of  Mceso- Gothic  origin, 
and  denotes  an  association  of  a  mihtant 
character ;  it  also  appears  in  early  documents 
in  the  sense  of  a  payment  (Hems,  Urk.j  i.  No. 
33).  In  1266  the  Hamburg  merchants  were 
allowed  to  have  hansam  sua/m  .  .  .  jper  totuM 
regnum  by  Henry  III.  ;  but  the  expression 
mercatores  de  hansa  Almanice  first  occurs  as  a 
designation  of  the  famous  league  in  the  agree- 
ment of  June  1282  with  the  city  of  London, 
now  in  the  archives  of  Liibeck. 

Monopoly  was  the  watchword  of  the  Hanse- 
atics  from  beginning  to  end  of  their  career ; 
but  while  their  policy  enabled  them,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  European  nations,  to  amass 
wealth  and  gain  power,  their  blind  adherence 
to  the  same  aims  and  methods  in  face  of  the 
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discoveries,  new  economic  views,  and  developed 
political  Me  of  the  16tli  century,  led  to  tlie 
final  destruction  of  their  organisation. 

No  date  can  be  assigned  for  the  iirst  begin- 
nings of  the  Hansa.  No  charter  or  treaty 
exists  to  which  historians  can  point  as  a 
foundation  statute  until  the  year  1367,  though, 
as  the  Hansa  had  at  that  date  become  the 
political  arbiter  of  northern  Europe,  the 
deficiency  is  not  due  to  the  absence  of  strong 
bonds  of  association  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

There  were  anomalies  in  the  position  of  the 
Hansa.  As  a  power  it  treated  on  even  terms 
with  princes  ;  it  was  also  a  secret  society.  On 
paper  it  was  the  obsequious  servant  of  the 
German  emperor  ;  but,  conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  central  authority,  then  wasting  its 
strength  iu  Italy,  the  league  never  condescended 
to  obey  the  imperial  decrees,  and  indeed  was 
itself  a  standing  contravention  of  the  Golden 
Bull  of  1356,  which  forbade  all  such  associations. 
It  could  raise  fleets  and  armies — one  of  twelve 
thousand  men  is  spoken  of-^and  levy  large  war- 
contributions,  but  it  never  permitted  a  complete 
list  to  he  given  of  the  towns  which  it  included. 
It  sufficed  that  the  Hansa  should  know  its  own 
aims  and  methods,  and  it  was  best  that  its 
outlying  members  should  not  be  too  surely 
recognised  by  those  who  held  them  individually 
in  their  power.  The  Hansa  assumed  an  absolute 
sway  over  its  members,  beheading  the  four 
burgomasters  of  Halberstadt  iu  1425  {Ccmtin. 
Chron.  ETigeUms.,  Leibnitz,  ii.  p.  84),  and 
almost  ruining  those  towns  which,  like  Bruns- 
wick in  1375  {Eecesse,  ii.  No.  93),  were  for  a 
time  expelled  ;  or,  like  Bremen  in  1285  (iJec.,  i. 
34,  §  2),  unhansed  themselves  ;  yet  it  had  no 
visible  executive. 

Some  of  the  earliest  traces  of  that  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  Hansa  are  found  in 
England,  though  in  reality  the  league  sprang 
from  two  centres  of  growth — the  Cologne  trade 
with  England  and  the  Liibeck  trade  with  the 
Baltic. 

The  calling  of  a  merchant  in  the  13th  and 
earlier  centuries  required  physical  courage  and 
endm'ance.  Mediseval  traders  travelled  with  their 
goods,  and  were  regarded,  in  foreign  countries, 
with  a  jealousy  largely  due  to  their  persistent 
attempts  to  work  outside  the  towns  and  enter  into 
direct  commercial  communication  with  producers, 
thus  carrying  away  with  them  the  profits  which, 
had  they  traded  under  municipal  restrictions, 
would  have  accrued  to  the  native  merchant.  This 
was  not  only  an  English  feeling  ;  its  counterpart 
was  found  abroad,  and  it  was  a  cardinal  point  iu 
the  policy  of  the  Hansa  to  enforce  far  stricter 
limitations  on  English  merchants  on  the  continent 
than  those  which,  in  spite  of  the  Carta  Mercatoria 
of  1303,  were  imposed  on  ordinary  foreign  mer- 
chants in  JflnglaTifi  up  to  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century^  £ai^iersbips  between  Joreign  merchants 
and  its  own  members  "were  ateolutely  forbidden 
by  the  Hansa,  and  the   celibacy  to  which  the 


Kontor  aud  factory  agents  were  bound  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  family  agencies. 

Usually  a  foreign  merchant  had  to  pay  much 
higher  customs  dues  than  a  native.  He  had  to 
buy,  or  combine  to  buy,  from  rulers  the  right  to 
travel  anywhsre,  and  sell  in  any  market ;  and 
when,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  Hansa,  these  privileges 
were  obtained,  he  became  the  hated  rival  of  the 
native  trader,  who  gladly  enforced,  when  possible, 
the  rough  justice  of  reprisal  then  in  vogue.  This 
system  is  conveniently  illustrated  by  the  letter 
from  Stralsund  iu  the  lAterw  Caniuarienses  (Rolls 
Series,  iii.  91),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  if  a 
previous  merchant,  from  the  same  place  as  the 
trader  himself,  had  proved  a  defaulter,  or  his  own 
city  or  country  had  ill-treated  merchants  of  the 
kingdom  he  was  visiting,  his  goods  or  his  person 
might  be  seized  in  compensation.  Agaiu  the 
roads  were  not  infested  by  ordinary  robbers  only, 
for  a  duke  of  Brunswick  could  condescend  to 
plunder  merchants  so  shamelessly  as  to  force  the 
league  to  vengeance  {Ohron.  S.  ^gid.,  Leibnitz, 
iii.  598) ;  and  local  magnates  exacted  so  many 
tolls  (see  Internal  Costoms  and  Tolls)  that  a 
Hanseatio  merchant,  travelling  from  Thorn  to 
Lemberg,  a  distance  of  perhaps  360  mUes,  was 
forced  to  pay  tolls  sixteen  times,  the  toll  per  horse 
amounting  to  over  31  groats  {Hans.  XJrk.,  iii.  312). 

To  these  vexations  were  added  the  natural  perils 
of  the  sea  and  the  brutality  of  pirates  and  wreckers, 
for  so  barbarous  were  the  times  that  a  prince, 
while  agreeing  to  protect  merchants  from  other 
plmiderers,  could  stipulate  for  a  share  of  stranded 
cargoes  for  himself. 

There  must  have  been  heavy  profits  to  induce 
men  to  run  such  risks,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  seek  by  combination  to  make 
these  profits  more  secure,  and  obtain  comfort  and 
mutual  assistance  when,  as  frequently  happened, 
they  were  compelled  to  winter  far  from  home. 
These  combinations  abroad,  among  men  whose 
temporary  sojourn  at  a  distance  in  no  way  im- 
paired their  ties  of  citizenship,  led  to  federations  at 
home  between  the  towns,  in  which  the  merchant 
class  was  then  the  controlling  element.  This  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  for,  during  the  period  of  the 
rise  of  the  Hansa,  there  was  no  national  commerce 
in  Europe ;  towns  everywhere  dealt  with  other 
towns,  and  merchants  having  the  same  aims  and 
methods  tended  to  frequent  the  same  spheres  of 
activity. 

Traces  have  come  down  from  remote  times  of  a 
great  trade  in  the  Baltic  before  the  11th  century. 
In  975,  for  example,  Otto  II.  granted  a  charter  to 
Magdeburg  {Ha-ns.  Vrk.,  No.  1),  which,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  wanderings  of  German  merchants  into 
barbarous  countries,  clearly  alludes  to  Russia  and 
the  North  ;  and  Adam  of  Bremen,  in  the  11th 
century,  mentions  that  the  now-vanished  city  of 
Julin,  or  Jumne,  was  tnercUms  omnium  Septen- 
trionaZium  nationum.  locuples  (Pertz,  viii.  312, 
U.  15,  22).  In  Gothland,  too,  coins  of  so  many 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  have  been  found  that  the 
collection  made  thence  is  the  second  best  in 
Europe ;  and  mingled  with  these  tokens  of 
western  trade  are  coins  of  the  caliphs  of  more 
than  a  thousand  different  types,  testifying  to  the 
constant  communications  with  the  East  by  the 
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Caspian  Sea,  "by  tlie  Volga,  and  the  other  great 
rivers  of  Russia.  Gothland,  and  Wisby  its  chief 
town,  had  thus  long  been  marked  out  as  the  central 
depSt  of  Baltic  produce,  and  in  1163,  but  five 
years  after  the  second  foundation  of  Ltibeck,  we 
find  a  rescript  of  Henry  the  Lion  {Liib,  Urh,  p.  4) 
respecting  the  behaviour  of  the  natives  and  the 
Liibeckers  settled  in  Gothland ;  while  in  1199 
Germans  and  Gothlauders  were  allowed  free 
commercial  access  to  the  principality  of  Novgorod, 
which  stretched  in  a  north-easterly  direction  along 
the  Baltic  and  the  frontier  of  Sweden.  Their 
trade  was  largely  in  herrings,  which,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  century  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  16th,  seldom  failed  to  drive  in  shoals 
through  the  Sound  to  spawn  in  the  Baltic  ;  and 
a  hook  of  land,  jutting  out  from  Scania  into  the 
Sound,  was  then  the  place  at  which  the  fish  could 
be  best  intercepted.  There,  accordingly,  on 
Danish  soil  at  Skanbr  and  Falsterbo,  the  Liibeckers 
had  their  vittce,  or  curing  establishments,  under 
privileges  granted  before  1209  by  Waldemar  II. 
of  Denmark  {Liii.  Urk.,  p.  20).  Matthew  Paris, 
however,  notes,  under  the  year  1238,  that  the 
Gothlanders  and  Frisians  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  each  year  to  Yarmouth  to  buy  herrings 
(ill.  p.  488). 

The  early  Ltibeck  records  contain  few  traces 
of  other  Hanse  towns  ;  but  in  1225  there  are 
incidental  references  to  the  Lubecenses,  Sam- 
burgenses  et  ceteri  .  .  .  Tnercatores  .  .  .  Daeiam 
frequenlare  mlentes,  to  assistance  given  to 
certain  princes  In  war,  to  an  agreement  with 
Hamburg  in  1226  as  to  mutual  privileges, 
and  to  the  freedom  from  tolls  granted  to  men 
of  the  Baltic  shore  in  the  Liibeek  customs  tariff 
{Lub.  Urh,  pp.  35-38). 

The  charter  conferring  mint  privileges  and 
the  freedom  of  the  empire  on  Ltibeck  in  1226 
(ib.  p.  45)  refers  to  merchants  trading  thence 
to  England,  and  frees  them  from  the  tolls 
exacted  by  Cologne  and  Thiol ;  but  the  records 
are  strangely  reticent,  and  under  the  year  1227, 
when  the  Zubecenses  defeated  the  Danes  at 
Bornhoved  (Langebek,  i.  122,  286),  there  is  no 
Liibeek  document  clearly  alluding  to  the  war 
except  an  agreement  with  Riga  and  the  Germans 
in  Livonia  not  to  make  a  separate  peace.  In 
the  RansiscJies  UrTcundenhuch  (i.  232,  303,  345, 
650)  are  documents  of  1229  and  later  dates 
which  seem  to  presuppose  a  league,  but  though 
the  record  evidence  is  not  distinct,  the  existence 
of  a  far-reaching  bond  of  union  is  apparent 
from  public  resuliJs  of  most  decided  character. 

In  1249  it  is  recorded  that  Eric  VI.  of 
Denmark  assailed  the  Lubicenses  in  Scania 
piscantes  (Langebek,  i.  123),  and  that  in  revenge 
they  bnmed  Copenhagen.  Still  no  mention  of 
other  towns  is  made  by  the  chronicler  ;  but  in 
1285  the  annalist  of  the  Franciscans  of  Wisby 
(Langebek,  i.  255)  notes  that  there  was  war 
inter  Noricos  et  Lubycenses  ac  alias  civitates 
maritvmaa  which  was  concluded  by  the  peace 
of  Ealmar  ;  and  the  chronicler  thus  uses  the 
actual  official  title  of  the  Hanaa,  whose  common 


seal  bore  the  legend  :  Signwm  cimtatum,  mariti- 
marvmi.  His  words  are  interpreted  by  the 
record  of  the  arbitration  in  the  Hanmehes 
UrTcwndenbuch  (i.  993),  and  by  the  Amtales 
Lubicenses  (Pertz,  xvi.  411-429)  which  men- 
tion, under  1286,  Liibeek,  "Wismar,  Kostook, 
Stralsund,  Greifswald,  Riga,  Wisby,  and 
two  Netherland  towns,  Kampen  and  Staveren, 
as  those  concerned. 

The  same  annals  show,  under  the  year  1310, 
an  association  between  Greifswald,  Stralsund, 
Rostock,  and  Wismar,  which  Liibeek  declined 
to  join  (Sans.  Uric.,  ii.  No.  175) ;  and  the 
northern  chronicles  (Langebek,  vi.  222 ;  i. 
258)  mention  the  burning  of  Helsingoer  and 
Skaniir  by  the  civitates  stagnales,  or  Hanse  towns, 
in  1312,  and  the  siege  of  Stralsund  in  1316. 
They  then  proceed  to  give  weary  evidence  of 
smouldering  warfare  up  to  1361,  when  Walde- 
mar III.  of  Denmark  began  an  attack  on  the 
league  which  really  led  to  its  final  organisa- 
tion. At  this  date  the  merchants  had  a  very 
long  seaboard  open  to  attack,  for  they  had 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Teutonic  knights, 
and  had  founded  fourteen  cities  along  the 
Baltic  shore  as  far  as  Reval  and  a  great  factory 
farther  away  at  Novgorod,  so  that  the  time  had 
visibly  come  for  firmly  banding  together  all 
who  had  a  common  aim. 

Turning  now  to  the  western  half  of  Europe, 
the  Laws  of  .fflthelred  (a.d.  978-1016)  show 
the  hoTnines  imperatoris  coming  to  England  in 
their  own  ships  and  enjoying  special  privileges; 
and  William  of  Malmesbvuy,  writing  before 
1142,  describes  London  as  being  crowded  with 
German  merchants  {De  Gest.  Pont.,  ii.  §  1).  In 
1157,  too,  there  is  a  charter  of  Henry  II.  refer- 
ring to  the  gildhalla  of  the  Cologne  merchants 
in  London,  followed  by  Richard's  charter  given 
to  the  same  merchants  at  Louvain  in  1194 
(Sans.  Urk.,  i.  14,  40) ;  but  probably  the 
earliest  direct  evidence  of  a  western  league  is 
furnished  by  the  charter  of  1252  granted  to  the 
merchants  of  Cologne,  Dortmund,  Soest,  and 
Miinster  et  aliis  cum  iisdem  concordantiinis 
{Sans.  Uric.,  i.  428).  The  history  of  this 
branch  of  the  Hansa  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  English  commerce  (see 
Steeltahd),  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
Baltic  merchants  were  also  in  constant  com- 
munication with  London,  Lynn,  and  the  eastern 
ports.  The  Cologne  or  Westphalian  association 
presents,  however,  few  historical  features  of 
interest  until  the  eventful  year  in  which,  as 
stated  above,  the  great  war  with  Denmark 
began.  Waldemar  III.,  who  had  long  en- 
deavoured to  free  his  kingdom  from  foreign 
influences,  struck,  in  1361,  a  treacherous  blow 
at  the  league  by  sacking  the  town  of  Wisby  in 
time  of  peace  (Langebek,  i.  259).  At  once 
negotiating  an  alliance  with  Norway,  the 
merchants  laid  a  tax  on  all  the  exported  goods 
of  their  league,  equipped  a  fleet,  and  plundered 
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Copenhagen.  They  were  besieging  Helsingborg 
when  "Waldemar,  surprising  their  ships,  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  (Secesse,  i.  374,  §  10). 
Negotiations  followed,  but  the  war  broke  out 
again,  and  on  the  11th  of  November  1367,  a 
general  council  of  seventy-seven  towns  was  held 
in  Cologne,  at  which  the  nuncii  cimtatum  de 
Hanza  Theotonica  {Recesse,  i.  412,  416)  drew 
up  the  Act  of  the  Cologne  Confederation,  which 
was  thenceforward  regarded  as  the  foundation- 
statute  of  the  avowed  Hanseatic  League. 

It  was  to  these  deputies  (Langebek,  vi.  228) 
that  king  Waldemar  addressed  his  mocking 
quatrain  beginning, 

Seuen  und  Seuentigh  Hensen 
Hefft  seueu  und  seuentigh  Gensen. 
But  iu  the  year  following  they  had  driven 
Waldemar  from  Denmark,  and  the  peace  of 
Stralsund  was  concluded  in  1370  dm-ing  his 
banishment  (Secesse,  i.  523).  By  it  the  Hansa 
obtained  for  fifteen  years  the  castles  and  the 
bulk  of  the  revenues  of  Scania,  freedom  from 
aU  toUs  iu  the  Sound,  and  a  control  over  the 
succession  to  the  Danish  crown  {Sec.,  i.  524, 
1.  33). 

This  great  change  in  the  position  of  the 
Hansa  was  marked  by  a  state  visit  in  1375  of 
the  emperor  Charles  IT.  to  Liibeok  as  the  chief 
of  the  confederated  towns.  He  sought  political 
aid  in  vain  from  the  new  power,  which  had 
reached  its  highest  level,  but  he  was  loaded 
with  gifts  instead. 

The  extant  records  of  the  league  now  begin  to 
assume  a  different  character.  The  series  of 
minutes  of  diets  begin  with  those  of  the  Wismar 
diet  about  1260.  These  early  Recesse  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  to  relate  to  the  league  as  a 
whole.  No  general  assembly  is  known  to  have 
taken  place  before  that  in  1367,  referred  to  above, 
and  it  is  certain  that  small  associations  of  towns 
sometimes  took  separate  action  (Pertz,  xvi.  421). 
The  early  series  of  Eecesse  is  broken,  being  not 
continuous  until  about  1364 ;  but  neither  then, 
nor  afterwards  do  the  records  reveal  any  standing 
council  or  high  oflScials,  though  such  may  have 
existed,  for  the  chronicle  in  Langebek  (v.  235) 
states  that  in  1428  the  communitas  urbium  re- 
belled and  created  for  themselves  nouuTn  coTicilium 
et  senatum.  Another  sign  of  organisation,  not 
connected  with  the  filiation  of  towns,  is  observable 
in  the  earliest  Recess,  which  refers  to  statutes 
made  for  the  benefit  of  all  merchants  qui  jwre 
LvMcensi  gaudent  et  reguntur.  When  they 
became  annual  these  diets  were  frequently  held 
at  Liibeck,  then  admittedly  the  leading  city,  and 
one  of  its  burgomasters  usually  presided. 

The  correspondence,  the  treaties,  and  the  Secesse 
themselves  disclose  the  names  of  the  Hanse  towns 
a  few  at  a  time  (see  Hanse  Towns).  It  is  usually 
stated  that  they  were  divided  into  three  groups, 
Ltibeck  leading  the  Wendish,  Pomeranian,  and 
Saxon  towns  ;  Wisby  the  Gothland  and  Livonian  ; 
and  Cologne  the  Westphalian ;  but  a  document  of 
1366  (Rec.,  i.  381)  shows  a  terciana  Luiecensis,  a 
terciana    Wisbicensis,  and  a   terciana  consisting 


of  Prussian  towns.  Certainly  Cologne  formed  a 
fourth  terciana,  so  the  word  cannot  be  taken  in 
its  ordinary  sense.  The  truer  classification  is 
perhaps  shown  by  a  letter  of  1372  {Rec.,  ii.  45), 
though  it  omits  Cologne.  At  a  later  date  Liibeck, 
Brunswick,  Danzig,  and  Cologne  were  leaders  of 
regions  or  circles.  For  a  time  Wisby  had  held 
a  great  position  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  dues  from 
the  Hanse  towns  were  paid  into  a  common  treasury 
chest  there  under  the  care  of  four  aldermen  from 
Wisby,  Liibeck,  Soest,  and  Dortmund ;  but  after 
the  sacking  of  Wisby  in  1361,  every  sign  of  leader- 
ship passed  to  Liibeck.  In  the  14th  century 
Liibeck  began  to  coin  gold,  twenty  shillings  of 
twelve  groats  each  being  equal  to  one  easterling 
pound  (see  Easterlings),  and  a  large  banking 
business  sprang  up  there,  bills  of  exchange  being 
generally  payable  at  Liibeck  or  at  Bruges. 

The  lists  of  towns  attending  these  diets  reveal 
the  broad  fact  that  the  coast  towns  from  Reval  to 
Middelburg  were  the  really  active  members  of  the 
Hansa,  and  on  them  fell  the  brunt  of  fighting  and 
negotiation.  Even  after  1367,  Cologne,  proudly 
reluctant  to  cede  precedence  to  Liibeck,  seldom 
sent  representatives,  while  the  rest  of  the  inland 
towns  were  almost  equally  backward.  Sometimes 
the  diet,  in  fixing  a  place  for  the  next  meeting, 
would  require  towns  to  send  their  deputies  to 
answer  complaints  ;  but  often  only  those  of  four 
or  five  seaports  appeared,  though  at  crises  the  list 
became  much  longer. 

The  business  of  the  diets  was  varied.  Fines 
were  received  from  recalcitrant  members  ;  letters 
were  written  to  foreign  princes  demanding  redress 
for  merchants  ;  questions  of  peace  and  war  and 
of  alliances  had  to  be  decided,  war  expenses 
apportioned,  old  privileges  maintained,  and 
others  won  by  negotiation.  Laws,  too,  were 
made  touching  commercial  conduct,  and  even  the 
morals  of  the  merchants  {Recesse,  i.  9).  Letters 
on  these  matters  may  be  read  in  the  Liibeck  Recess 
of  1366  (i.  376)  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
these  documents  have  a  special  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  growth  of  the  Law  Merchant  {q.v.). 
The  trade  of  the  Easterlings  was  not  speculative. 
Transactions  were  settled  by  barter  or  by  cash 
payments  on  the  transfer  of  actual  commodities, 
and  credit  was  almost  entirelyprohibited.  Resolute 
selfishness  marks  all  the  acts  and  writings  of  the 
Hansa.  It  had  fixed  aims  which  it  pursued  im- 
tiringly,  the  chief  being  to  gain  absolute  control 
over  the  Belt  and  the  Sound.  The  league's  desire 
was  that  no  ship  but  a  Hanseatic  ship  should  pass 
in  or  out  of  the  Baltic,  or  trade  anywhere  in  that 
sea  ;  and,  broadly  speaking,  the  will  of  the  Hansa 
prevailed  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
though  the  English  Adventurers,  Merchant 
could  not  be  wholly  shut  out.  So  jealously 
guarded  was  this  region  that  the  early  carto- 
graphers, who  could  delineate  Africa  and  show 
the  position  of  Japan,  had  to  rely  on  the  Ptolemy 
maps  for  Europe  above  N.  lat.  53°.  This  policy 
of  exclusion  proved,  of  course,  unendurable  to 
Sweden  and  Denmark  ;  and  with  the  latter  power, 
which  held  the  Sound,  the  Hansa  was  involved  in 
many  wars. 

About  115  townswere,  at  one  time  or  another,  in- 
cluded in  the  Hansa,  and  the  position  of  a  few 
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more  is  uncertain.  It  had  four  great  Kontore  or 
organised  establishments,  Novgorod,  Bruges,  Lon- 
don, and  Bergen,  and  about  twenty-eight  factories 
in  foreign  countries  which  enjoyed  special  privileges. 

These  comptoirs,  of  which  the  Steelyard  was 
the  most  important,  differed  somewhat  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
established.  The  one  at  Novgorod  formed  a 
separate  quarter  of  the  town,  clustered  round  a 
church.  Here  the  merchants  lived,  as  they  sought 
to  do  everywhere,  under  their  own  Skra  or  code 
of  laws  {IM.  Urk.,  i.  p.  700),  and  maintained  a 
celibate  establishment  under  an  elected  alderman 
— a  kind  of  merchant  abbot  over  a  commercial 
monastery,  which,  like  some  other  early  monas- 
teries, had  also  the  characteristics  of  a  fortress. 
At  Bergen  about  3000  persons  thus  lived  to- 
gether in  one  community,  though  subdivided 
according  to  the  towns  they  represented.  By 
unscrupulous  methods  they  ousted  the  Norwegians 
from  the  whole  of  the  harbour,  and  even  limited 
the  number  of  Hanse  cities  which  should  share  the 
trade.  The  expenses  of  these  factories  were  paid 
mainly  by  duties  on  ships  ;  but  each  town  defrayed 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  its  own  staff.  In 
all  the  Kontor  towns  the  Hansa  had  gained  great 
privileges  in  the  way  of  remission  of  customs  dues. 
Even  as  late  as  the  29th  year  of  Henry  VIII. ,  the 
Hansards  were  so  favoured  that,  for  instance,  they 
exported  33,778  pieces  of  cloth  as  against  4608  by 
other  foreign  merchants ;  whereas  in  31  Henry 
VIII.,  when  the  latter  were  allowed  to  pay 
"  Englische  custome  "  only,  the  totals  were  27,260 
for  the  Hansa,  and  24,566  for  the  others  (Cott. 
MS.,  Claud.  B.  vii.  /.  99). 

Notwithstanding  fierce  quarrels  with  Denmark, 
the  Hansa  obtained  thence  grain  and  cattle  ;  and 
the  merchants  derived  from  their  own  curing 
establishments  on  Danish  soil  in  Scania  the 
herrings  which  they  carried  to  Germany  and 
western  Europe.  Prom  Sweden  the  Hansa  ex- 
ported wood,  furs,  iron,  copper,  fish,  cattle,  and 
corn  ;  importing,  among  other  things,  silk  stuffs, 
cotton,  hops,  salt,  spices,  and  wines.  Until  the 
days  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  entire  trade  of  the 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  league  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Russian  trade,  until  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century,  when  Ivan  the 
Terrible  sacked  Novgorod.  Even  after  that,  the 
Hansa  sought  to  revive  the  monopoly  ;  but  the 
English,  the  Netherlanders,  and  the  Danes  had 
forced  themselves  into  the  Russian  trade,  and 
could  not  be  driven  out  again.  While  their  advan- 
tage lasted,  the  Hansa  had  exported  from  Russia 
furs,  leather,  wax,  honey,  tallow,  hair,  gold,  and 
silver ;  bringing  for  Russian  use,  corn,  flour, 
smoked  meats,  herrings,  beer,  wine,  Dutch  and 
English  cloth,  thread,  furriery  and  mercery, 
copper,  zinc,  and  lead.  In  Norway,  the  Hansa 
had  swooped  down  on  the  long-established  trade 
of  Bergen  with  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Arctic 
seas,  and  thrusting  aside  the  natives,  had  taken  to 
itself,  as  far  as  English  enterprise  allowed,  the 
entire  produce  of  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries,  the 
furs,  tallow,  cod,  herrings,  and  other  products  of 
the  north.  Western  and  southern  Europe  formed 
the  opposite  pole  of  the  Hanseatio  trade,  and  all 
the  produce  of  the  north  and  east  which  was  not 


absorbed  in  Germany  came  by  sea  to  Bruges  or  to 
London  (see  Steelyard).  In  Bruges,  the  Hansa 
merchants  met  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
England,  Flanders,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Levant,  and 
the  East,  and  transacted  business  with  men  of  all 
nations.  The  customs  tariff  of  Bruges  in  1380, 
recorded  in  the  archives  of  Hamburgh  (iJec,  ii. 
209),  shows  that  the  following  were  the  less 
ordinary  articles  of  commerce  which  the  Easter- 
lings  might  obtain  at  Bruges  to  carry  back  to  the 
Baltic  : — alum,  sulphur,  tartar,  saltpetre,  borax, 
zedoary,  saffron,  cubebs,  rhubarb,  tansy;  silver, 
tin,  quicksilver,  verdigris,  vermilion,  lapis-lazuli, 
indigo ;  almonds,  liquorice,  caraway,  anise,  pepper, 
long  pepper,  ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  cinnamon, 
nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  cardamoms,  rice,  loaf  sugar, 
figs,  dates,  raisins ;  Spanish  wax,  boxwood,  frank- 
incense, cotton,  and  paper.  A  tariff  of  1252  shows 
swords,  shields,  armour,  copper  utensils,  boots, 
cork  floats,  cloth  of  many  kinds,  wood,  linen,  beer, 
wine,  peltry,  and  other  goods  useful  in  countries 
like  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  which  then  had 
absolutely  no  manufactures  of  any  kind. 

Similar  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
inventories  of  the  cargoes  of  two  ships,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  Thorn.  It  contained  a  surprismg 
amount  of  gold  and  silver,  and  some  silk  (Ham, 
XJrh.,  iii.  63,  260). 

Such  was  the  power  of  the  Hansa,  that  it  com- 
pelled all  ships,  except  those  bound  for  England 
or  the  Baltic,  to  stop  at  Bruges  ;  thus  obtaining 
the  chance  of  being  the  first  buyers  of  any  coveted 
product.  But  this  prosperity  was  too  great  to 
last.  Late  in  the  15th  century,  the  insolence  of 
the  men  of  Bruges  had  brought  ruin  on  their  own 
city,  and  the  Hansa,  when  too  late,  transferred 
its  factory  to  Antwerp,  only  however  to  find  there 
failure  and  disappointment.  .|  1 1  j  | 

With  France,  the  league  had  comparatively  "'" 
little  direct  dealing.  A  large  part  of  the  French 
coast  was  for  long  periods  in  English  hands; 
Prance  had,  through  Marseilles  and  other  southern 
ports,  direct  access  to  the  vast  trading  centres  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  her  northern  boundaries  ran 
close  to  the  great  Flemish  towns  ;  and  finally, 
during  the  13th  and  much  of  the  14th  centuries, 
Amiens,  Rheims,  Caen,  Beauvais,  and  other  towns 
were  included  in  the  Hanse  of  London,  and 
had  little  inducement  to  join  the  league. 

At  Lisbon,  the  league  had  a  factory  through 
which  it  obtained  Levantine  and  Oriental  goods ; 
but  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  with  the  Italian 
cities  passed  overland  to  Augsburg,  Nuremberg, 
Ulm,  and  other  south  German  cities  which  formed 
a  collateral  Hansa,  and  had  a  factory  at  Venice. 

The  great  trade  with  England  was  mainly  con- 
centrated in  London  ;  though  there  were  establish- 
ments also  at  Bristol,  Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  Norwich, 
Hull,  and  York,  and  Hanse  houses  at  Boston  and 
Lynn  (see  Lappenberg's  History  of  the  SUdyairi). 
RoU  No.  268  in  the  Miscellanea  of  the  Exch^uertt 
the  Public  Record  Office,  is  the  account  of  the 
customs  dues  at  Lynn  for  1286-87,  and  shows  « 
duty  of  6s.  8d.  on  each  sack  of  wool  weighing  2  cwts. 
Hides  and  leather  were  likewise  exported.  In  the 
roll  for  1302,  cotton  thread,  silk,  sugar,  and  spices 
appear  among  imports  ;  while  cloth,  dyed  and 
imdyed,  was  exported  by  the  Easterlings,  though 
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there  was  direct  English  trade  with  Norway  as 
well.  Of  trade  with  Scotland  there  are  many 
traces  in  the  Recesse  and  in  the  Nuremberg 
Ghronide.  An  interesting  letter  of  invitation  to 
traders  from  Sir  William  Wallace,  in  1297,  is 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Liibeck. 

The  Hansa  did  not  remain  long  at  the  high 
level  of  prosperity  attained  in  the  second  half  of 
the  14th  century.  The  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  15th  saw  the  beginning  of  the  decline.  The 
Hansa  had  grown  into  a  league  at  a  period  when 
Europe  generally  contained  a  servile  population, 
no  middle  class,  except  in  the  towns,  and  few 
manufactures  ;  but  the  feudal  and  the  manorial 
systems  had  both  collapsed  in  England  ;  the  new 
race  of  tenant  farmers  had  appeared  in  the  country ; 
and  a  manufacturing  population  controlled  by  craft 
gilds  (see  Cobpoeatioks  of  Aetb  and  Trades  ; 
Gilds),  had  sprung  up  in  the  towns  ;  meanwhile 
the  nation,  unified  by  parliamentary  representation, 
was  fast  developing  a  national  policy  as  regards 
trade,  and  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  vigour 
and  of  resources  which  it  could  not  allow  to  be 
controlled  by  a  seliish  company  of  foreigners. 

Changes  had  also  been  taking  place  all  over 
Europe  ;  even  in  the  Baltic  the  trade  created  by 
the  Hansa  had  been  elevating  the  once  simple 
races.  Unseen  natural  forces,  too,  were  joined 
against  the  merchants,  and  the  herrings,  which 
had  been  perhaps  their  greatest  source  of  wealth 
had  begun  to  change  their  annual  course,  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  the  Netherlands. 

Europe  began  to  see  that  the  Easterlings,  or 
Ostrelins,  as  the  French  called  them,  were  little 
more  than  mere  carriers  of  products,  representing 
neither  industrial  population  nor  manufacturing 
centres.  The  western  and  northern  nations  began 
to  insist  on  not  being  excluded  any  longer  fi-om 
direct  trading  relations  with  each  other ;  yet  to 
threaten  the  monopoly  of  the  Hansa  was  still  to 
bring  the  sword  of  the  confederated  cities  from  its 
scabbard,  and  offenders  found  themselves  con- 
fronted either  by  open  war,  by  secretly  encouraged 
raids  of  pirates,  or  by  the  disfavour  of  sovereigns 
whom  Hanseatic  bribes  and  loans  had  won  over  in 
spite  of  their  better  judgment.  The  once  peaceful 
Hansa  now  appeared  as  a  tyrant  desperately 
endeavouring  to  keep  up  an  effete  system  of 
privileges  and  monopolies  by  threats  and  violence. 
The  Dutch,  once  members  of  the  Hansa,  had  had 
a  fierce  war  with  Ltibeck  in  1438,  and  again 
seceded  from  the  league  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  boldly  coming  forward  as  its  commercial 
opponents.  They  soon  developed  such  a  trade 
that  it  was  a  fleet  of  no  less  than  250  sail  upon 
which  the  Ltibeckers  fell  in  1511  as  it  was  leaving 
the  Baltic  ;  and  when  at  the  opening  of  the  16th 
century,  Charles  V.  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  empire  with  larger  interests  than  those  of  the 
Hansa,  he  wisely  favoured  the  energetic  Nether- 
landers,  and  looked  coldly  on  the  allied  cities  so 
threateningly  independent  of  his  power. 

The  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  new 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  round  the  Cape,  had 
begun  to  draw  trade  into  other  channels  ;  while 
the  printing  press,  which  quickly  found  its  way 
to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  was  undermining  a 
power  largely  dependent  on  the  ignorance  of  the 


nations  it  traded  with.  The  Hansa,  in  fact,  was 
bound  to  give  way  in  the  presence  of  an  altered 
world ;  but  it  declined  to  do  so,  and  blindly 
refused  to  change  its  ideas  and  methods. 

Within  the  league,  too,  there  was  dissension, 
and  the  inland  tcwns  began  to  find  that  their 
interests  no  longer  coincided  with  those  of  the 
coast  towns,  whose  carrying  trade  was  beginning 
to  slip  away. 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  chronological 
scries  of  events,  the  annals  show  that  for  many 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Stral- 
sund,  in  1370,  the  Hansa  was  in  an  almost 
continuous  state  of  warfare.  First  the  piratical 
Vitalienbriider  had  to  be  suppressed  (Mecesse, 
iv.  279,  330,  etc.),  a  work  not  ended  until 
1402  ;  then  a  long  and  bloody  war  ensued 
with  Eric  the  Pomeranian,  ruler  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries,  lasting  up  to  1435. 
Five -and -thirty  years  afterwards  the  Hansa, 
at  variance  since  1452  with  the  English,  was, 
as  Philip  de  Commines  states,  at  war  both  with 
England  and  France,  and  came  nigh  to  changing 
the  course  of  English  history  by  the  capture  of 
Edward  IV.  at  sea  off  Alkmar.  The  war  was 
concluded  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  February 
1474,  which  restored  to  the  Hansards  all  their 
privileges  in  England,  and  delusively  promised 
reciprocity  to  the  English  merchants  in  the 
league  towns.  Cologne  had  taken  the  side  of 
England  in  these  quarrels,  and  had  receded 
from  the  Hansa,  but  was  re-admitted  in  1476 
{Fosdera,  xii.  36). 

A  war  in  1518,  between  Christian  II.  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  which  enabled  the 
merchants  to  play  once  more  the  part  of 
king-makers,  proved  disastrous  to  them  ;  for 
Frederick  and  Gustavus  Vasa,  to  whom  they 
had  given  thrones,  identified  themselves  with 
the  interests  of  their  newly-gained  kingdoms, 
and  with  splendid  ingratitude  determined  to 
break  the  power  of  the  Hansa.  The  war  which 
ensued  is  connected  with  the  spread  of  Lutheran 
doctrines,  and  with  the  endeavours  of  Jiirgen 
WuUenweher  of  Ltibeck  to  gain  actual  possession 
of  the  Sound.  He  failed,  and  the  outcome  of 
the  war  in  1534  was  the  total  loss  of  Scania  to 
the  Hansa. 

The  three  Scandinavian  nations  were  now 
able  to  trade  openly  on  their  own  account,  while 
the  voyage  of  Richard  Chancellor  to  Archangel 
in  1553,  and  the  establishment  in  England  of 
the  Russia  Company,  turned  the  flank  of  the 
Hanseatio  trade  with  Russia.  Other  heavy 
blows,  too,  now  fell  on  the  league.  The  Czar, 
Ivan  IV.,  saw  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
descent  on  Livonia,  and  no  effective  resistance 
being  made  either  by  the  Teutonic  knights  or 
by  the  Hansa,  the  country  was  divided  in  1561 
between  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Poland. 

Soon  afterwards  Liibeok,  allying  herself  with 
Denmark,  entered  on  a  protracted  war  against 
Sweden,    only   ended    in   1570.      No  benefit 
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accrued  from  these  exhausting  efforts  ;  the 
seizure  of  Bomholm  by  the  Danes,  a,  serious 
loss  to  the  league,  followed  in  1576.  A  worse 
event  happened  when,  after  a  lengthy  quarrel 
with  the  Hansa  respecting  its  failure  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
Queen  Elizabeth  answered  the  Emperor  Rudolph's 
expulsion  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  in  1697 
by  closing  the  Steelyard  in  February  1598.  A 
naval  power  that  had  beaten  the  Armada,  could 
not  be  excluded  from  any  sea  or  from  any 
market ;  it  was  indeed  wonderful  that  the  Hansa 
had  maintained  its  ground  so  long  in  face  of 
the  Mercantilist  ideas  then  dominant  in 
England  (see  Mbeoantilb  System). 

In  1586  the  Czar  Eeodor  Ivanovitch  restored 
the  factories  of  Novgorod  and  Pleskow,  but  the 
Swedes  and  the  Poles,  no  less  than  the  English, 
Danes,  and  Netherlanders,  interfered  with  the 
trade  ;  and  when  in  1603  the  Czar  Boris  refused 
to  recognise  any  Hanseatic  town  except  Liibeck, 
internal  dissensions  were  added  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  Baltic  powers  threw  in  the 
way  of  the  league. 

In  no  quarter  of  Europe  was  there  any  ray 
of  hope  for  the  now  obsolete  Hansa  ;  and,  when 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  began,  dissolution  came 
with  it  very  speedily,  and  the  material  pro- 
sperity of  Germany,  the  results  of  the  laborious 
industry  of  her  merchants,  was  entirely  lost. 

The  last  miuutes  of  a  diet  are  of  that  in 
1628,  though  another  was  held  in  1630  ;  and 
after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  only 
Liibeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg  remained  to 
make  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  revive  the  league. 
A  number  of  deputies  met  in  1669,  but  dis- 
persed again  without  having  effected  anything. 
The  three  great  cities,  as  free  cities,  were  recog- 
nised by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and 
as  free  cities  and  sovereign  states  now  form  part 
of  the  German  Empire. 

lUrkundenbuch  der  Stadt  Lubeck,  8  vols.,  1843- 
1889. —  Sansische  Geschichtsblatter^  Leipsic. — 
Sansische  Oeschichtsqiiellen. — Verein  fiirHansische 
Geschichte,  Liibeck,  Sanserecesse,  1256-1476 
(quoted  as  Recesse),  13  vols.,  1876-92.— C.  Hohl- 
baum,  Eansisohes  Urkundenbuch,  3  vols. — J.  M. 
Lappenberg,  Orkundliche  Geschichte  des  Man- 
sischen  Stahlhofes  zu.  London,  Hamburg,  1851. 
— Calendar  of  State  Papers  (foreign  series). — 
Langebek,  Scriptores  Rerum  Danicarum,  1786. — 
Leibnitz,  Scriptores  Serum  Brunsvicensium. — 
Pertz,  Monumenta  Oermanice  Historica. — Eymer, 
Fcedera,  viii.-xii. — A.  Krantz,  Chronica  Regn. 
AquHon.  1562. — J.  A.  Werdenhagen,  De  Rehus- 
publicis  Hanseaticis,  Frankfort,  1641. — Maopher- 
son,  Annals  of  Commerce,  1805. — Sartorius  von 
Waltershansen,  Urkundliche  Geschichte  des  Ur- 
sprunges  der  deutschen  Hanse,  ed.  Lappenberg — 
D.  Schafer,  Die  HansestUdte  und  KSnig  Waldemar, 
1879. — E.  Worms,  Bistoire  Commercicde  de  la 
lAgtie  HansSatique,  1864. — H.  Zimmem,  The 
Eansa  Towns  (The  Story  of  the  Nations  Series), 
1889. — J.  de  la  Graviire,  Les  MaHns  du  XVe. 


1879. — Article   on   "Hanseatic    League" 
R.  Lodge,  Encyc.  Brit.,  ed.  ix.]  s.  j 

HANWAY,  Jonas  (1712-1786),  was  i 
merchant  and  philanthropist.  Apprenticed  at 
Lisbon,  he  began  his  mercantile  life  there,  but 
soon  returned  to  London,  andin  1743wenttoSt. 
Petersburg,  where  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  an  English  merchant,  and  was  commissioned 
by  the  Russia  Company  to  carry  on  the  attempt 
begun  by  John  Elton  to  establish  a  British 
trade  in  wool  in  Persia  and  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
After  more  than  a  year  of  strenuous  effort  and 
perilous  adventure  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg; 
the  new  trade  did  not  prosper,  mainly  on  account 
of  Elton's  behaviour.  In  1750  Hanway  left 
Russia  and  began  a  life  of  active  benevolence  in 
London,  where  he  was  the  iirst  man  to  use  an 
umbrella,  a  chief  promoter  of  the  Marine  Society, 
of  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  of  plans  for  benefiting 
chimney-sweepers,  for  paving  the  streets,  for 
reforming  the  Foundling  Hospital,  for  establish- 
ing Sunday  schools,  and,  above  all,  for  preserving 
the  lives  of  "parish  infants,"  among  whom  the 
mortality  was  then  extraordinarily  high.  In 
1762,  at  the  instance  of  some  London  citizens, 
he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  victual- 
ling office,  in  recognition  of  his  public  usefulness. 

Hanway's  writings,  seventy-four  in  number, 
chiefly  occasioned  by  his  philanthropic  schemes, 
are,  like  his  work,  miscellaneous  and  humane. 
Only  the  following  need  be  mentioned : — The 
Essay  on  Tea,  known  through  Dr.  Johnson's 
review  of  it. — Historical  Account  of  the  British, 
Trade  over  the  Caspian  Sea,  etc.,  to  which  is 
appended  The  Revolutions  of  Persia,  a  detailed 
and  interesting  account  of  his  travels  and  observa- 
tions, and  Letters  on  the  Importance  of  the  Rising 
Generation  of  the  labouring  part  of  our  fdUm- 
subjects,  containing  plans  for  increasing  the  popula- 
tion by  preserving  infant  life,  with  some  account 
of  the  London  death-rate  and  an  estimate  of  the 
expectation  of  life  at  different  ages. 

[Pugh's  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  the  Life  of 
Jonas  Hanway,  Esq.,  1787  (abridged  in  1798).— 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  1786,  p.  812. — Diet,  of 
National  Biography. 1  B.  G.  p. 

HARCOTJRT,  FBAugois  Eitgenb  Gabriel, 
Duke  of  (1786-1865),  was  from  his  youth  a 
steady  and  brDliant  champion  of  liberahsm 
under  its  different  shapes,  and  the  defender  of 
the  Greek  and  Polish  national  causes.  He 
became  a.  member  of  the  French  house  of  de- 
puties, and  of  the  house  of  peers  (fi'om  1837); 
he  was  also  sent  as  French  ambassador  to  Madrid 
(1831),  shortly  afterwards  to  Constantinople, 
and  in  1848  to  Rome,  where  he  succeeded  Rossi. 
In  1849  he  resigned  the  latter  embassy,  and 
lived  in  retirement  on  his  estates  until  his  death. 

In  1846,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Association  pawr  la  LibertS  des  ^changes,  with 
Bastiat  as  secretary  ;  his  Discours  enfavewr  dela 
LibertS  du  Commerce  (in  the  French  parliament) 
were  published  1846,  in  Paris.  He  insists 
mainly  on  the  argument   that   private  interests 
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ought  never  to  be  privileged  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  welfare,  and  that  free  competition  is  the 
only  available  method  to  secure  this  end.    E.  ca. 

HARD -DOLLAR    (or    peso    duro).       Old 
Spanish  silver  coin. 


Tear. 

Weight. 

Fine- 
ness. 

Value. 

In 
silver 

In 
standard 

grams. 

grammes. 

925  fine 

silver 

at6s.6a. 

francs 

an  oz. 

900  fine. 

s.  a. 

francs. 

1707-mS 

423-89 

27-468 

930-60 

4  10^ 

6-68 

1718-1771 

417-71 

27-064 

909-72 

4    8J 

6-47 

17Jgl 

J, 

,j 

902-78 

4    8 

6-43 

18!^ 

406-76 

26-291 

900-00 

4    6i 

6-26 

1850 

402-87 

26-105 

4    6 

6-22 

185U-68 

400-64 

25-960 

" 

4    H 

6-19 

The  subdivisions  were  all  of  proportionate 
weight  and  fineness  untU  the  year  1864,  when 
the  escudo  (or  half-duro)  only  was  of  the  same 
fineness,  the  other  fractional  coins  becomiug 
merely  tokens  of  the  fineness  of  810,  though 
retaining  weights  proportionate  to  the  dollar. 

In  1868  the  coinage  of  pesetas  (francs)  was 
ooromenced  in  Spaia,  and  has  since  been  con- 
tinued. F.  E.  A. 

HARD  MONEY.  This  term  is  locaUy 
applied  in  the  United  States  to  metallic  money 
as  distinguished  from  paper  issues.  The 
advocates  of  hard  money  are  in  general  opposed 
to  the  Sorx  Monet  or  Greenback  party.  The 
term  came  into  frequent  use  during  the  politioal 
discussions  ia  the  decade  1870-80,  ia  favour  of 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments.     D.  B.  D. 

HARDENBERG,  Eakl  August,  Prinz  von 
(1750-1822),  an  eminent  Prussian  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Essenrode  in  Brunswick- Liineburg. 
He  belonged  to  an  old  Hanoverian  family.  In 
1766  he  went  to  the  university  of  Gbttiugen, 
and  in  1768  to  that  of  Leipzig, — in  the  latter 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe.  Returning 
to  Gbttingen,  he  there  pursued  the  study  of 
jurisprudence ;  and  in  1770  entered  the  civil 
service  of  Hanover.  In  the  course  of  some  travels 
in  Germany  in  1772-73  he  stayed  for  a  time  in 
the  house  of  the  Freiherr  von  Stein,  father  of 
his  future  colleague.  He  conceived  an  affection 
for  a  daughter  of  the  family,  but  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  relatives  was  led  to  marry,  in  1776,  a 
Countess  von  Reventlow,  who  by  her  subsequent 
conduct  ruined  his  domestic  life.  During  a 
residence  in  England  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Windsor  in  1781  he  discovered  a  liaison  of  his 
wife  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  which  had  already 
created  a  good  deal  of  public  scandal ;  he  quitted, 
in  consequence,  the  Hanoverian  service,  and 
entered,  in  the  following  year,  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick.  In  1787  he  divorced  his  wife, 
and  married  another  who  seems  to  have  been 
little  more  reputable.  The  Margrave  of  Ansbach 
and  Bayi-euth,  who  belonged  to  the  house  of 
HohenzoUern,  being  soon  after  desirous  of 
1  Same  as  the  Mexican  doUar. 


getting  rid  of  his  principal  ministers,  asked  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  send  him  new  advisers  ;  and 
amongst  these  Hardenberg  was  appointed. 
The  Margrave,  weary  of  the  task  of  governing, 
resolved  before  long  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
Prussia,  to  which  power  on  his  death  his 
territories  were  to  faU  ;  and  thus  Hardenberg, 
in  1791,  became  a  Prussian  official,  and  was 
charged  with  the  entire  administration  of  the 
two  provinces, — which  he  conducted  with  great 
abQity.  He  was  employed  in  1795  to  negotiate 
with  France  the  treaty  of  Basel,  by  which 
the  apparently  prudent,  but  ignoble  and  ulti- 
mately disastrous,  neutrality  of  Prussia  was 
established.  From  this  time  his  biography  is 
inseparably  bound  up  -with  the  poKtical  history 
of  Prussia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  supreme 
finance  directory,  and  during  the  frequent 
absences  of  Haugwitz  from  Berlin  took  his 
place  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  though 
the  policies  of  the  two  ministers  were  different— 
Haugwitz  favouring  subserviency  to  Napoleon, 
and  Hardenberg  advising  close  relations  with 
Russia  and  hostility  to  France.  Haugwitz 
had  to  resign  office  in  1806,  and  was  succeeded 
as  foreign  minister  by  Zastrow.  The  latter 
retired  in  February  1807,  and  after  a  time 
Hardenberg  took  his  place,  with  a  kind  of 
dictatorial  position.  He  already  saw  that 
a  radical  reform  of  the  Prussian  state  was 
necessary — in  fact,  a  revolution  like  the  French, 
but  one  to  be  efiected  by  peaceful  means.  At 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  reign  of  Frederick 
WOliam  III.  he  said,  "The  question  now  is 
of  discovering  additional  resources  to  save 
ourselves ;  later  it  will  be  of  a  thorough 
regeneration."  But  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
quit  office.  Napoleon,  finding  in  him  an 
obstacle  to  his  designs,  after  the  battle  of 
Friedland  insisted  on  his  removal,  which  the 
king  was  not  in  a  position  to  refuse ;  and  accord- 
ingly on  the  eve  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  retired 
to  Riga ;  and  Stein,  who  had  been  dismissed  some 
months  before,  was  recalled  and  entrusted, 
as  Hardenberg  had  been,  -svith  a  sort  of 
dictatorship.  At  Riga,  whither  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Altenstein  and  Niebuhr,  Hardenberg 
drew  up  a  memoir  on  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Prussian  state,  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of, 
though  not  very  appropriately,  as  his  political 
testament.  In  this  memorable  document  he 
distinctly  indicates,  and  even  insists  on,  all  the 
measures  afterwards  embodied  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Stein-Hardenberg  legislation  (which 
will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  the  article 
on  Stein);  and  also  suggests  the  abolition  of 
gilds  and  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  a 
representative  constitution.  These  measures 
were,  of  course,  not  devised  by  Hardenberg 
alone :  they  were  partly  the  fruit  of  the  matured 
convictions  of  the  ablest  German  thinkers,  who 
had  converted  the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
to  similar  views,  and  were  directly  the  result 
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of  the  deliberations  of  the  Immediate  Com- 
mission formed  during  Hardenberg's  tenure  of 
ofiioe,  of  which  Altenstein,  Sohon,  Niebuhr, 
and  Stagemann  were  members.  But  he  cordially 
adopted  the  plan — to  which  he  had  probably 
himself  largely  contributed, — supported  it  with 
aU  the  weight  of  his  influence,  and  loyally  urged 
upon  the  king  the  necessity  of  confiding  in  Stein 
as  the  man  most  able  to  deal  with  the  crisis. 

When  Stein,  denounced  and  proscribed 
by  Napoleon,  was  forced  to  leave  Prussia, 
Hardenberg  returned  to  office  (June  1810), 
with  the  title  of  chancellor  of  state;  and  this 
position  he  held  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
continued  the  work  of  social  and  economic 
reform  which  had  been  done  under  the  leadership 
of  Stein ;  indeed,  in  his  agrarian  legislation  his 
measures  were  too  radical  to  receive  the  approval 
of  Stein,  who  was  less  mastered  by  the  modem 
spirit,  and  more  disposed  to  preserve  and 
improve  old  German  institutions  than  to  follow 
what  were  then  called  "French  models."  By 
his  foreign  policy,  cautious  or  energetic  as 
circumstances  dictated,  Hardenberg  piloted 
Prussia  successfully  through  the  stormy  period 
which  intervened  between  his  return  to  power 
and  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Because  he  remained 
in  ofBce  during  the  evil  days  of  1811-12,  he  was 
often  accused  of  acquiescing  in  the  degradation 
of  his  country.  But  he  was  really  all  through 
faithful  to  Prussia,  and  his  temporary  attitude 
of  submission  to  France  seemed  to  him  imposed 
by  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  peace  of  Paris 
in  1814,  and  on  its  conclusion  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  prince.  He  attended  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and,  some  years  later,  those 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Verona.  He  procured 
from  the  king,  in  May  1815,  an  edict  promising 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  popular 
representation  ;  but  under  the  influence  of  the 
reaction  which  prevaOed  in  Germany  in  1818 
and  1819,  this  promise  was  broken,  and  instead 
of  a  states-general,  the  plan  of  provincial 
estates  was  adopted,  which  subsisted  till  1847. 
Hardenberg  was  placed  in  a  false  position  by 
continuing  to  hold  the  chancellorship  when 
reaction  was  dominant ;  and  though  he  was  to 
the  last  in  feeling  and  principle  a  reformer,  his 
pohoy  became  so  indeterminate  and  ambiguous 
that  when  he  died,  on  his  return  journey  from 
the  congress  of  Verona,  Stein  declared  his  dis- 
appearance to  be  a  happy  event  for  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  But  this  was  a  harsh,  not  to  say 
unjust,  judgment,  inspired,  doubtless,  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  gross  irregularities  of  the  deceased 
statesman's  private  life.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Stein  and  he  are  indissolubly  associated  as 
fellow-workers  in  a  great  cause  ;  and,  as  Ranke 
has  said,  whatever  weaknesses  or  sins  may  be 
chargeable  to  Hardenberg,  his  name  is  written 
in  imperishable  characters  on  the  history  of 
Prussia. 


[The  materials  for  Hardenberg's  biography  ussd 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Mhnoires  d'wn  homme  d'ttat, 
'9S-'15,  which  were  popularly  supposed  to  be  his 
work.  It  is  now  known  that  this  idea  was 
unfounded.  His  genuine  memoirs  were  edited 
by  Leopold  v.  Eanke  in  1877  ;  they  deal,  however, 
only  with  the  years  1804-7.  Ranke  also  published 
a  work  of  his  own,  supplementary  to  the  Memoirs, 
Denkwiirdigkeiten  des  Staatshanzlers  FvirsUn  vm 
Bardenberg,  3  vols.,  1877.  Much  information 
respecting  Hardenberg  will  be  found  in  the  late 
Sir  J.  Seeley's  Life  and  Times  of  Stei/n,  3  vols., 
1878,  which  has  been  largely  used  in  the  fore- 
going sketch.  ]  J.  K.  I. 

HARMONIES  OF  ECONOMICS.  The 
theory  that  individual  interests  consciously 
pursued  as  such  are  naturally  harmonious 
was  early  suggested  by  many  writers,  but  it 
was  first  definitely  stated  by  Henry  C.  Caeet 
in  America,  and  Frederic  Bastiat  in  France, 
two  writers  whose  works  appeared  within  a  year 
of  each  other,  and  whose  conflicting  claims  to 
originality  have  never  been  satisfactorily  decided. 
They  sharply  antagonise  the  English  school, 
especially  as  represented  by  Eicardo  and  Mal- 
thus.  The  most  important  of  these  conclusions  | 
to  which  exception  is  taken  are  thus  summed 
up  by  Bastiat  in  his  Harmmiies  £conomic[im, 
published  in  1850. 

(1)  The  Theory  of  Value, — While  claiming 
that    value    originates    in    labour,    they  had       | 
agreed  in  attributing  value  to  natural  agents, 
including  land,  on  which  no  labom-  had  been  ex- 
pended.   These  goods,  which  had  cost  nothing,       | 
were  none  the  less  appropriated  and  made  to       i 
command  for  their  owners  the  labour  of  other 
men.     This  Bastiat  characterises  as  "evident 
injustice. " 

(2)  The  Eicardian  Theory  of  Bent,  according 
to  which  the  price  of  the  products  of  the  soil 
is  determined  by  the  labour  needed  to  produce 
them  on  the  least  productive  soils  in  cidtivation. 
The  excess  produced  on  the  more  productive 
soils  goes  to  the  landowner  as  rent  and  increases 
in  absolute  and  relative  amount  as  the  poorer 
lands  are  called  into  cultivation.  The  result  of 
this  law  is  stated  thus  :  "  Increasing  opulence  for 
men  of  leisure ;  increasing  misery  for  men  of 
toil  ;  in  a  word,  foreordained  inequality." 

(3)  The  Malthusian  Theory  of  Fopulation. 
Population  tends  to  increase  more  rapidly  than 
subsistence,  and  this  tendency,  so  disastrous  to 
well-being,  can  be  counteracted  only  by  self- 
control,  which  "no  one  thinks  of,"  or  by  vice, 
misery,  war,  pestilence,  famine,  etc.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  law  is  stated  as  "inevitable 
pauperism. " 

Against  this  trio  of  "evident  injustice,'' 
"foreordained  inequality,"  and  "inevitable 
pauperism,"  which  together  constitute  a 
"theory  of  discord,"  Bastiat  protests  with 
fervid  eloquence  rather  than  with  severe  logic, 
or  observation  of  life.  He  undertakes  to  prove ; 
(1)  That  value  is   due   wholly  to  labour,   or 
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more  exactly  to  services  rendered  to  one  person 
by  another  ;  (2)  that  natural  agents  as  such — 
' '  the  gifts  that  God  had  lavished  gratis  upon  his 
creatures  " —  are  not  and  cannot  be  appropriated ; 
that  land  values  represent  only  the  Jabour  which 
would  be  necessary  with  present  methods  to 
bring  land  from  a  wild  state  to  its  present 
condition  ;  (3)  that  the  return  to  capital  in- 
creases absolutely  but  decreases  relatively  as 
capital  is  increased  in  amount ;  (4)  that  the 
return  to  labour  increases  both  relatively  and 
absolutely  as  capital  increases  ;  (5)  that  "other 
things  being  equal,  the  increasiug  density  of 
population  is  matched  by  an  increasing  facility 
of  production." 

This  "theory  of  harmony  "  promises  increas- 
ing prosperity  to  all  the  factors  of  production 
on  one  condition  on  which  Bastiat  is  never  weary 
of  insisting, —  namely,  liberty.  Since  self- 
interest,  when  pursued  ever  so  eagerly,  or  with 
ever  so  great  indifference  to  other  men's  interests, 
works  good  to  all,  all  interference  with  its  action 
is  necessarily  detrimental.  The  state  should 
absolutely  limit  its  function  to  the  maintenance 
of  "justice"  (a  most  ambiguous  limitation). 
Laws  restricting  the  exchange  of  commodities  or 
otherwise  interfering  with  industrial  liberty 
under  pretext  of  securing  harmony  of  interests 
are  not  only  desti-uetive  to  that  harmony  which 
can  only  coexist  with  liberty,  but  they  are  a 
violation  of  natural  right.  This  1 8th-century 
argument  is  one  to  which  Bastiat  continually 
recurs.  In  logical  consistency  with  his  system, 
he  carries  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  to  its 
utmost  extreme. 

Bastiat's  proof  of  the  proposition  mentioned 
is  peculiar.  His  one  method  of  argument  is 
that  of  illustration,  a  method  no  doubt  legiti- 
mate, but  usually  inadequate  and  always  liable 
to  abuse.  Bastiat  certainly  abused  it.  It  is 
easy  to  find  cases  where  value  is  proportioned 
closely  to  labour  expended,  and  a  long  enumer- 
ation has  great  power  over  the  mind,  but  when 
the  value  of  a  diamond  accidentally  picked  up  is 
attributed  to  the  labour  of  appropriation,  the 
argument  is  strained,  to  say  the  least.  Still 
less  satisfactory  is  his  treatment  of  rent.  His 
somewhat  piquant  imaginary  conversations, 
between  a  landowner  and  a  would-be  purchaser 
of  his  products,  or  his  land,  completely  ignore 
the  fact  on  which  Eicardo's  whole  theory  is 
based,  namely,  the  unequal  productivity  of 
different  soils.  Disregarding  this  inequality, 
Bastiat,  as  Loria  nowadays,  asserts  that  rent  is 
impossible  while  free  land  remains.  His  bril- 
liant language  hides  his  argumentative  weak- 
ness. While  not  denying  the  tendency  of 
population  to  increase,  he  sets  off  against  it 
the  constant  improvement  of  production,  and 
assumes  that  the  tendency  is  innocuous.  He 
thus  of  course  denies  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns,  a  law  which  is  at  best  but  modified  by 
the  facts  he  adduces.     His  theory  of  capital  is 


in  accord  with  the  known  tendency  of  the  rate 
of  interest  to  fall  as  capital  increases,  and  is 
little  more  than  a  statement  of  this  fact. 

Bastiat's  optimism  is  unrivalled  in  its 
nalveti,  and  his  propositions,  even  if  proved,  by 
no  means  justify  it.  Granting  that  rent  is  but 
the  payment  for  services  rendered  by  the  land 
owner  "or /sis/or«/'(riA«rs,"  is  there  no  possible 
"  injustice  "  in  a  law  of  unmitigated  inheritance 
complicated  by  the  vicissitudes  of  conquest,  and 
sharp  bargaining  ?  If  capital  obtained  a  rela- 
tively smaller  share  of  the  product  as  its  amount 
increases,  there  still  remains  the  tendency  of 
capital  to  accumulate  in  few  hands,  and  thus  the 
relative  importance  of  the  capitalist  may  be 
constantly  increasing.  The  Entkepeenexjii 
is  ignored  by  Bastiat,  and  still  more  the  factor 
of  MoNOPOlT,  which  seems  to  appear  on  the 
scene  as  naturally  as  any  other  factor. 

The  wide  divergence  between  Bastiat's  theory 
of  harmony  and  the  facts  of  life  under  every 
variety  of  industrial  rigirm,  suggests  the  funda- 
mental fallacy  of  his  system.  It  rests  upon  a 
false  theory  of  natm'e.  The  involuntarily  social 
activities  of  men  are  assumed  to  be  natural  ; 
the  voluntary  activities  are  artificial  and  un- 
natural.  Nature,  thus  narrowly  conceived,  is 
held  to  be  ordained  by  a  beneficent  creator  ; 
the  artificial,  simply  because  it  is  contrary  to 
"nature,"  violates  the  divine  law  and  natural 
right,  and  is  pernicious.  This  was  the  philo- 
sophy of  EoTJSSEATJ  and  the  18th  century. 

Henry  C.  Cakey  (in  Harmony  of  Interests, 
published  1849)  agi-ees  with  Bastiat,  if  indeed 
he  did  not  furnish  his  fundamental  propositions. 
Unlike  Bastiat,  however,  he  appreciated  the 
value  of  arguments  from  real  life  ;  and  while 
making  large  use  of  fanciful  illustration,  he 
contributed  other  arguments  of  more  importance. 
The  chief  of  these  is  his  argument  on  rent. 
Ricardo  assumes  that  men  begin  cultivation  on 
the  best  lands,  and  then  descend  to  the  poorer. 
But  Carey  tries  to  prove  from  history  that  the 
opposite  has  been  the  case.  The  evidence 
adduced  is  worthy  of  consideration,  though 
hardly  conclusive.  Aside  from  this,  however, 
Carey  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  chronological  order  of  settlement  was  an 
accident  of  Eicardo's  formula,  not  its  essence. 
When  soils  of  unequal  productivity  are  once  in 
cultivation,  the  disparity  gives  rise  to  rent, 
whichever  was  cultivated  first. 

A  more  noteworthy  result  of  Carey's  obser- 
vation was  his  conversion  to  the  theory  of 
Protection.  Realising  that  the  agiicultm-al 
and  manufacturing  interests  are  complementary 
and  necessary  to  each  other,  he  was  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  development  of  one  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  in  England, 
largely  destroyed  that  mutual  helpfulness, 
so  great  was  the  barrier  of  distance  and  the 
cost  of  transportation.  American  interests 
plainly    required    the    development    of    both 
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together.  A  study  of  tha  shifting  commercial 
policy  of  the  United  States  led  him  to  conclude 
that  a  policy  of  protection  was  necessary  for 
this.  To  the  promotion  of  this  policy  he  there- 
fore devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  first  book, 
the  Earmony  of  Interests.  Advocacy  of 
state  intervention  thus  became  as  pronounced 
with  Carey  as  that  of  laissez-faire  with  Bastiat. 
Thus,  while  the  two  agree  in  rejecting  the 
"theory  of  discord"  of  Ricardo  and  Malthus, 
and  in  emphasising  the  harmony  and  beneficence 
of  the  natural  order,  Carey  freely  recognises  as 
belonging  to  that  order  forces  which  Bastiat  had 
denounced  as  destructive  of  liberty  and  so  of 
harmony.  Under  either  form  the  theory  of 
harmony  of  interests  is  optimistic — more  so,  it 
will  seem  to  many,  than  the  facts  will  warrant ; 
but,  as  stated  by  Carey,  it  at  least  stands  for 
juster  premises,  broader  recognition  of  facts, 
and  sounder  methods  of  inquiry,  than  with 
Bastiat.  Neither  writer  has  had  disciples  of 
note,  though  extensive  use  has  of  course  been 
made  of  their  arguments. 

[In  addition  to  Bastiat's  Harmonies  ^cono- 
miques  and  Carey's  Harmony  of  Interests  already 
mentioned,  may  be  cited  Carey's  larger  work, 
Prirbdples  of  Social  Science;  also  criticisms  of 
their  theories  in  Ingram's  History  of  Political 
Economy,  Walker's  Land  and  its  Rent,  and 
especially  Bohm-Bawerk's  Capital  and  Interest, 
Smart's  translation.  Bernard  de  Mandeville  ad- 
vances the  theory  that  selfish  interests  advance 
the  public  welfare,  in  his  Fable  of  the  Bees  or 
Private  Vices  Publick  Benefits,  published  in  1714. 
The  belief  in  a  harmonious  natural  order  also  per- 
vades the  writings  of  Quesnay  and  the  physiocrats 
generally,  as  well  as  those  of  Adam  Smith  and 
Rousseau,  underlying  their  optimism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  on  the  other. 
See  also  Lassalle's  Bastiat.  Schulze  von  Dditzsch.~\ 

H.  H.  P. 

HARMONIES  OF  INDUSTRIES.  See 
Hakmonies  op  Economics. 

HARMONISTS.     See  Communism. 

HARRINGTON,  James  (1611-1677),  an 
eminent  political  writer,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Sapcote  Harrington  of  Exton,  in  Rutlandshire. 
He  studied  at  Oxford  under  Chillingworth, 
and  then  spent  some  years  on  the  continent. 
He  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Holland,  admiring  its  commerce, 
its  social  developments,  and  its  political  liberty. 
It  was  here  he  began  his  studies  in  political 
economy  and  government ;  and  he  was  fre- 
quently heard  to  say  that,  ' '  before  he  left  Eng- 
land, he  knew  no  more  of  anarchy,  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  democracy,  oligarchy,  or  the  like, 
than  as  hard  words  whose  signification  he  found 
in  his  dictionary."  Although  a  republican  by 
conviction,  Harrington  was  appointed  in  1646 
one  of  the  personal  attendants  of  Charles  I. 
That  unfortunate  monarch  delighted  in  his 
company,  finding  him  to  be  very  ingenious. 
"  They  had  often  discom-ses  concerning  govern- 


ment ;  but  when  they  happened  to  talk  of  a 
commonwealth,  the  King  seemed  not  to  endure-, 
it"  (Wood's  Athence  Oxonienses).  Harrington 
became  strongly  attached  to  the  king,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  scaffold.  His  execu- 
tion affected  him  so  much  that  he  retired  to 
his  library  and  his  literary  pursuits.  But  to 
convince  his  friends  that  his  grief  was  personal 
and  not  political,  he  produced  his  Oceana.  This 
celebrated  work — half  romance,  half  treatise— 
on  political  philosophy,  was  written  for  the 
purpose  of  settiag  forth  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment for  a  commonwealth.  The  author's  ela- 
boration of  his  ideal  republic  was  something 
in  the  same  style  as  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia, 
Harrington's  idea  was  that  government  should 
be  established  upon  an  equal  agrarian  basis, 
rising  into  the  superstructure  of  three  orders- 
the  senate  deba'ting  and  proposing,  the  people 
resolving,  and  the  magistracy  executing  by  an 
equal  rotation  through  the  suffrage  of  the 
people.  The  chief  political  doctrines  inculcated 
in  the  work  are  these  :  the  real  basis  of  power 
is  property,  especially  landed  property ;  ac- 
cordingly landed  property  should  be  distri- 
buted and  held  in  such  a  way  that  no  one 
person  should  derive  from  it  more  than  a  fixed 
amount  of  revenue  ;  the  rulers  of  the  common- 
wealth should  be  changed  every  three  yeara, 
their  successors  being  elected  by  ballot.  The 
OceajMJ  was  published  in  1656,  and  excited  much 
controversy.  England  figured  as  Oceana,  Scot- 
land as  Marpesia,  Ireland  as  Panopsa,  Henry 
VII.  as  Panurgus,  Henry  VIII.  as  CorannuB, 
Queen  Elizabeth  as  Partheusa,  Cromwell  as 
Megaletor,  etc.  The  work  was  dedicated  to 
Cromwell,  who  read  it,  but  characteristically 
declared  that  "  what  he  had  won  by  the  swoid, 
he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  scribbled 
out  of." 

Harrington  not  only  endeavoured  to  propa- 
gate his  republican  opinions  by  writing,  but 
with  the  same  object  formed  a  society  of 
gentlemen  called  the  Rota,  who  met  at  Miles's 
coffee-house,  Westminster,  and  indulged  in 
able  and  brilliant  discussions  concerning  govern- 
ment and  the  ordering  of  the  commonwealth. 
They  had  a  ballot-box,  and  this  being  a  noTel 
form  of  voting  in  England,  it  attracted  great 
attention.  The  society  continued  to  meet 
until  General  Monk  paved  the  way  for  the 
return  of  Charles  II.  After  the  restoration, 
Harrington  lived  more  privately,  but  he  was 
still  regarded  as  a  dangerous  person,  who  main- 
tained and  propagated  principles  which  could 
never  be  reconciled  with  monarchical  govern- 
ment. He  employed  himself  now  in  reducing 
his  politics  into  short  and  easy  aphorisms 
methodically  digested,  and  freely  communicated 
his  views  to  all  who  visited  him.  While 
engaged  in  completing  his  system,  he  was 
arrested  at  the  close  of  1661,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower  of  London  for  treasonable  designs 
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and  practices.  He  suffered  a  long  and  severe 
imprisonment,  in  the  course  of  "whicli  lie  lost 
his  reason.  In  his  latter  years  he  wrote 
severely  against  the  Stuarts,  especially  con- 
demning Charles  I. ,  whom  he  had  once  strongly 
admired,  for  his  consummate  and  ohstinate 
tyranny.  He  also  wrote  various  essays  and 
papere  in  defence  of  his  great  work.  His 
writings  were  edited  hy  Toland  in  1700,  and 
the  OceaTia  was  partly  reprinted  as  recently  as 
1887.   HaiTington  died  of  palsy  at  "Westminster. 

[Chalmers's  Biographical  Diction  wry. — Toland's 
Life  and  Works  of  James  Rarrington,  1700. — 
Birch's  edition,  1737. — OceaTia,  as  reprinted  by 
Henry  Morley,  1887. — Bonar's  Philosophy  and 
Pol.  Econ.,  1893.]  G.  B.  s. 

HARRIS,  Joseph  (1702-1764),  said  to  have 
hegun  hfe  as  a  blacksmith  at  Talgarth,  in 
Breconshire,  his  native  place,  was  appointed 
assay  master  of  the  mint  in  1748.  Besides 
several  works  on  navigation,  trigonometry, 
optics,  and  astronomy,  he  wrote  an  Essay  on 
Money  and  Coins,  in  two  parts,  published  in 
1757  and  1758.  He  introduced  the  first  part 
by  an  enlightened  statement  of  some  leading 
principles  of  political  economy,  still  worth 
reading  ;  he  dwelt  particularly  on  the  relation 
of  the  minimum  standard  of  subsistence  to  the 
cost  of  production  ;  and  he  treated  the  whole 
subject  of  money  and  of  foreign  exchanges  with 
singular  clearness  both  of  view  and  of  style. 
He  was  perfectly  free  from  the  mercantile  theory 
of  wealth,  and  not  very  far  from  free-trade  prin- 
ciples. His  monometallism  was  pronounced, 
and  he  doubted  whether  the  existing  silver 
standard  could  he  exchanged  for  a  gold  standard. 
The  second  part  is  a  vigorous  demonstration 
of  the  evils  which  must  follow  any  debasement 
of  the  coinage,  with  an  historical  account  of  the 
variations  in  the  standard  before  his  time. 

[JDict.  of  National  Biography. — R.  Williams, 
Diet,  of  Eminent  IVelshmen. — See  also  references 
in  M'Culloch,  Literature  of  Political  Economy, 
and  in  Jevons's  article  on  Cantillon,  Contemp. 
Review,  January  1881].  E.  G.  p. 

HARRISON,  William  (1534-1593),  clerk 
in  holy  orders,  is  a  writer  of  economic  import- 
ance through  the  inclusion  in  his  Description 
of  England  of  many  valuable  details  as  to  the 
economic  condition  of  Elizabethan  England. 
Thus  he  acquaints  us  with  the  fact  that  wine 
was  a  home  product  at  that  time.  In  part  ii. 
of  the  above  work  he  urges  that  the  action  of 
the  merchants  in  procuring  the  prohibition  of 
foreign  bottoms  has  led  to  a  rise  in  prices.  As 
this  was  part  of  the  popular  navigation  policy, 
his  attack  on  it  shows  considerable  independence 
of  thought. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work,  Harrison  left 
two  MSS.,  one  dealing  with  contemporary 
weights  and  measures  (1587),  the  other  a 
chronology. 

[Ashley,  Economic  History,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.] 


HARTE,  Rev.  Walter  (1709-1774),  a  friend 
of  Pope,  ti'avelling  tutor  to  Lord  Chesterfield's 
son,  and  vicar  of  St.  Austell  and  St.  Blazey  in 
Cornwall,  1750.  Besides  miscellaneous  essays 
and  poems  and  an  unsuccessful  history  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  wrote  two  Essays  on 
Husbandry,  1764,  the  first  on  agriculture  in 
general,  the  second  on  the  cultivation  of  lucerne. 
The  former,  a  literary  eulogy  of  agriculture  as 
the  basis  and  support  of  all  flourishing  com- 
munities, is  rambling  and  wholly  unscientific 
in  its  treatment  of  the  subject,  hut  enterprising 
and  suggestive  of  many  foreign,  even  American 
and  Asiatic,  plants  and  methods  which  might 
be  introduced  into  England. 

[Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet. ;  the  dates  in  this  account 
may  be  corrected  by  Foster's  Alumni  Oxonienses, 
1715-1886. — Diet,  of  National  Biography. — Gent. 
Mag.  1774.]  E.  g.  p. 

HARTLIB,  Samuel  (fl.  1630-1660),  the 
friend  of  Milton  and  Sir  W.  Petty,  published 
or  edited,  sometimes  with  additions  of  his 
own,  many  valuable  works  on  agriculture  and 
kindred  subjects.  Amongst  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, 1.  A  Discourse  of  Husiandrie  used 
in  Brabant  and  Flanders,  etc.  (by  Sir  Richard 
Weston),  London,  1650,  4to,  2nd  ed.  ; 
corrected  and  enlarged,  London,  4to,  1652. 
When  the  first  edition  was  published,  Hartlib 
did  not  know  the  name  of  the  author.  2. 
An  Invention  of  Engines  in  motion,  etc.  (by 
Cressy  Dymock),  London,  4to,  1651  ;. 
Reprinted,  with  a  biography  of  Dymock,  in 
Dirok's  Memoir  of  Sartlih.  3.  An  Essay  for 
the  advancement  of  husbandry  learning;  or 
propositions  for  the  erecting  a  College  of 
Svjsbandry ;  and  in  order  thereunto  for  the 
talcing  in  of  pupils  or  apprentices.  And  also 
frieiids  orfellowes  of  the  same  Colledge  or  Society. 
4.  The  Mcformed  Susbandman;  or  a  brief 
Treatise  of  the  errors,  defects,  and  inconveniences 
of  our  English  Husbandry,  etc.,  London,  4to, 
1651.  5.  Samuel  Hartlib,  his  Legacie  ;  or  an 
Enlargement  of  the  Discourse  of  Husbandry  vsed 
in  Brabant  and  Flanders,  etc.,  London,  4to, 
1651.  This  work  consists  of  Hartlib's  address,- 
Sir  Richard  Weston's  ' '  legacy  "  to  his  sons,  and 
"  a  large  letter  "  to  Hartlib  (by  Cressy  Dymock 
or  Robert  ChUd).  The  thfrd  edition  (1655)  is 
a  much  larger  work,  and  has  the  title  Samuel 
Hartlib,  his  Legacy  of  Husbandry.  Wherein 
are  bequeathed  to  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
not  only  Brabant  and  Flanders,  but  also  many 
■more  outlandish  and  dmnestick  experiments  and 
secrets  (of  Gabriel  Flats  and  others).  6.  A 
designejfor  Plentie,  by  an  universall  planting  of 
Fruit-trees,  etc.,  London,  4to,  1652.  Hartlib 
did  not  know  the  author  of  this  work,  which 
was  given  to  a  friend  of  his  by  Colonel  John 
Barkstead.  7.  A  discoverie  for  division  or 
setting  out  of  land  as  to  tJie  best  form,  etc.,  1653. 
This  consists  mainly  of  a  letter  from  Cressy 
Dymock.      8.    TJie  Complcat  Husbandman;  or 
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o  discourse  of  the  whole  art  of  Husbandry,  loth 
Forraign  and  Domestick,  etc.  Unto  which 
is  added,  A  particular  discourse  of  the  Naturdll 
History  and  Husbandry  of  Ireland.  Two  parts, 
London,  4to,  1659.  The  second  part  consists 
of  an  appendix  to  the  "  Legacie,"  with  the  date 
1652.  9.  An  Essay  upon  Master  W.  Potter's 
Designe ;  concerning  a  Bank  of  Lands  to  be 
erected  throughout  this  commonwealth,  etc., 
London  (n.  d.)  8vo. 

[For  an  account  of  Hartlib's  life  and  other 
publications,  see  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.] w.  a.  s.  H. 

HASSIA,  Heneious  de.    See  Langenstein. 

HAWKINS,  Edwakd  (1780-1867),  numis- 
matist and  antiquarian,  was  born  at  Maccles- 
field, and  educated  partly  at  the  grammar  school 
there,  partly  by  private  tuition.  After  being 
in  the  Macclesfield  bank  for  a  time,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  father  in  a  bank  at 
Swansea,  and  together  they  managed  the  copper 
works  at  Neath  Abbey  (Diet.  Nat.  Biog.).  In 
1806  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Linnean, 
in  1821  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  1826 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
president  in  1850  of  the  Numismatic  Society. 
In  1825  he  acted  as  deputy  for  Taylor  Combe, 
keeper  of  antiquities  and  coins  in  the  British 
Museum;  upon  his  death  in  1826,  Hawkins 
was  appointed  to  the  post,  which  he  occupied 
until  1861  (Stat,  and  Rules  of  Brit.  Mus.,  pp. 
41,  43  ;  Medallic  lllustratioTis,  i.  vi.).  From 
an  early  age  he  had  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  study  of  coins,  and  amassed  a  very  com- 
plete series  of  English  medals,  while  his  collec- 
tion of  English  political  caricatures  was  the 
finest  known.  Both  collections  were  purchased 
by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum — the 
medals  in  1860,  and  the  prints  in  1868  (Medallic 
Illuslr.,  i.  vi.). 

Hawkins's  most  important  contributions  to 
numismatic  literature,  ia  addition  to  valuable 
papers  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Numis- 
matic Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  are 
(1)  The  Silver  Coins  of  England  (1841).  This, 
with  necessary  alterations  and  additions,  has  since 
been  edited  by  Ms  grandson,  R.  D.  Kenyou  (1876, 
1887),  and  remains  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject.  (2)  He  also  collected  materials  for  a 
work  on  medals.  It  was  intended  to  issue  this  as 
a  Museum  publication,  but  when  the  portion  com- 
pleted to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  William  III., 
was  printed  and  submitted  to  the  trustees  in 
1852,  they  declined  to  pass  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  expression  of  certain  political  opinions  which 
they  considered  undesirable  in  a  government 
publication  (Hansard,  3rd  July  1854  ;  Medall. 
Illustr.,  i.  vi.).  After  some  years  the  historical 
notes  were,  with  Hawkins's  sanction,  revised  by  his 
successor,  W.  S.  Vaux,  and  by  Sh  A.  W.  Franks. 
Further  matter,  which  resulted  from  inspection  of 
various  foreign  collections  unvisited  by  Hawkins, 
led  to  certain  modifications  of  opinion,  and  to  the 
addition  of  many  fresh  illustrations.     The  work. 


brought  down  to  the  death  of  George  II.,  was 
eventually  edited  by  Sir  A.  W.  Franks  (now 
keeper  of  Brit,  and  Med.  Antiquities) ;  and  by 
H.  A.  Grueber  (now  assistant  keeper  of  coins  and 
medals),  as  a  Museum  publication  in  1885,  under 
the  title  of  Medallic  Illustrations  of  the  History  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  (3)  Description  of 
Anglo- Gallic  Coins  in  Brit.  Mus.,  begun  by 
Taylor  Combe,  was  completed  by  Hawkins  (1826). 
In  addition  to  these,  Hawkins  completed  Comhe'a 
work  in  Description  of  Ancient  Marbles  in  Brit. 
Mus.,  V.  (1826),  and  edited  parts  vii.,  x.  (1839, 
1842,  1845).  His  many  valuable  memoranda  on 
his  collection  of  prints  were  purchased  by  the 
Museum,  and  incorporated,  after  revision,  in  the 
Catalogue  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  Brit.  Mus. 
iii.  pt.  i.  prepared  by  F.  G.  Stephens  (1877).  Pot 
the  Chetham  Society,  Hawkins  edited  Sir  W. 
Brereton's  Travels  (1844),  and  The  Holy  lyyfe  anA 
History  of  Seynt  Werbvarge  (1848). 

[See  Ward,  T.  H.,  Men  of  the  Reign,  1886.— 
Proc.  of  Antiq.  Soc,  23rd  April  ISSS.—Numis- 
matic  Chronicle,  N.S.,  vii.  (1867). — Atheweum, 
15th  June  1867. — Introductions  to  the  various 
works  already  mentioned.]  s.  a.  m. 

HAWKINS,  Sir  John  (1719-89).  The  son 
of  a  carpenter,  who  was  afterwards  a  surveyor, 
Hawkins  was  originally  brought  up  to  his 
father's  trade,  but  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  the 
law,  and  became  an  attorney.  He  manied  a 
Miss  Storer,  who  brought  him  a  large  dowry 
which  enabled  him  to  retire  from  business  ;  and 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Middlesex  justices. 
He  was  knighted  in  1772,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  suppressing  the  election  riots  at 
Brentford  in  1768,  and  the  Moorfield  riots  in 
1769.  His  experience  of  the  bad  condition  of 
the  roads  led  him  to  publish  his  Observations  on 
the  State  of  the  Highways,  and  on  the  Laws  for 
amending  them,  and  keeping  them  in  Repair 
(Lond.,  1763),  subjoining  to  them  the  draft  of 
a  bill  consolidating  former  acts  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  highways.  The  act  based  on  this 
was  so  skilfully  drawn  that  for  many  years 
it  did  not  require  amendment.  The  treatise 
takes  up  the  history  of  various  acts  of  parliament 
on  this  head,  and  shows  how  they  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  with  some  remarks  on  the  practical 
difficulty  of  legally  enforcing  the  acts  in  many 
cases.  Hawkins's  observations  do  not  apply  to 
turnpike  roads,  which  were  in  good  condition. 
He  also  expatiates  on  the  fact  that  the  rich  paid 
proportionately  far  less  than  the  poor  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  highways.  Hawkins 
had  given  much  attention  to  music,  and  also 
published  a  Life  and  Works  of  Dr.  Johnson 
(Lond.,  1787),  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate. 
Boswell,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  is  consistently 
unjust  to  Hawkins,  who,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  a  somewhat  coarse  man.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

[Chalmers,  Biographical  Dictionary  (from  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  family),  Lond.,  1812- 
1817. — Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson,  edited  by  J.  W. 
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Croker,  Lond.,   1848. — Sir  G.  Grove,  Dictionary 
o/Mvsic,  Lond.,  1879-88.]  r.  h.  h., 

HAYES,  JohnL.  (1813-1887),  borninMaine ; 
died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  life  he  was  actively  identi- 
fied with  the  tariff  discussions  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  defending  protective  duties 
in  favour  of  the  woollen  interests.  In  1865  he 
became  secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  edited  their' 
quarterly  publication.  He  was  president  of 
the  tariff  commission  of  1882,  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  report  of  that  body.  His 
writings  were  voluminous,  and  for  the  most  part 
may  be  found  in  the  several  volumes  of  the 
Bulletin  referred  to,  which  is  exceedingly 
valuable  as  reflecting  the  protectionist  sentiment 
of  the  period. 

Among  his  pamphlets  may  be  mentioned  The 
Fleece  and  the  Loom,  1866. — Wools  of  the  United 
States,  1872. — Sheep  Industry  in  the  South,  1878. 
— The  Farmers'  Question,  1880  ;  and  various  writ- 
ings on  E«ciprocity.  See  ' '  Memoir  "  by  G.  B. 
Stebbius  in  Bulletin  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  97.  D.  B.  D. 

HAYNE,  Samuel  (fl.  1660-1697),  surveyor 
of  customs,  was  bom  probably  in  Devonshire  in 
1645.  For  seven  years  he  was  clerk  assistant 
to  Joseph  Ash,  collector  of  the  customs  of 
Plymouth  and  Cornwall.  He  then  became  an 
' '  adventurer  at  sea"  ;  during  the  Dutch  war  of 
1672,  was  employed  in  the  prize  office  and  the 
admiralty ;  engaged  afterwards  in  the  trade 
with  France  ;  and  in  1680  was  appointed  riding 
surveyor  of  the  customs  and  surveyor  for  the 
Navigation  Act  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Hayne  published  :  1.  An  abstract  of  all  the 
statuses  inade  concerning  aliens  trading  in  England. 
,  .  .  A  Iso,  of  all  the  laws  made  for  securing  our 
plantation  trade  to  ourselves,  with  observations 
thereon,  proving  tliat  the  Jews  [in  their  practical 
way  of  trade  at  this  time)  break  them  all,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  king  in  his  customs,  etc.  .  .  . 
Together  with  the  hardships  and  difficulties  the 
author  hath  already  met  with,  in  his  endeavouring 
to  find  out  and  detect  the  ways  and  methods  they 
take  to  effect  it,  London,  4to,  1685.  2.  The 
manifesto  of  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  Knights, 
.  .  .  Merchants  and  citizens  of  London,  against 
the  Jews  now  in  England.  .  .  .,  London,  1697, 
fol.  w.  A.  s.  H. 

HAYNES,  Cheistophek  (fl.  1713),  mer- 
chant, was  apparently  engaged  in  the  trade 
with  Spain.  During  the  controversy  on  the 
8th  and  9th  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
(1713)  he  contributed  "many  useful  pieces  "  on 
that  subject  to  the  British  Merchant  (see 
King,  Chakles).  w.  a.  s.  h. 

HAYNES,  John  (fl.  1706-1715),  wool 
factor,  published  :  1.  A  view  of  the  present  state 
of  the  dothiny  trade  in  JEingland,  with  remarks 
on  the  causes  of  ...  its  decay,  and  a  scheme  of 
proper  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  it,  etc., 
London,  1706,  8vo.  2.  Great  Britain's  glory, 
or   an  account    of  the  greed,  mwmhcr  of  poor 


employed  in  the  woollen  and  sUk  manufacturies  ; 
.  .  .  with  tJie  reasons  of  the  decay  of  these  trades, 
etc.,  London,  1715,  8vo.  (The  latter  is  little 
more  than  a  new  edition  of  the  former  ;  it  is 
apparently  cited  by  M'CuUoch  {Literature  of 
Political  Economy,  p.  237),  as  Provision  for  the 
Poor.)  3.  Proposals  for  the  more  effectual pre- 
venting  the  exportaiion  of  wool  (m.  d.).  He 
proposed  the  prohibition  of  water-carriage  of 
wool,  the  registration  of  all  wool  produced  in 
the  country,  prosecutions  for  infringement  of 
the  statutes  dealing  with  the  wool  trade  by 
special  commissions  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  other  measures  which  he  thought  would 
prevent  the  exportation  of  wool.  He  is  probably 
identical  with  the  ' '  John  Haines  "  who  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  government  in  1702,  asking 
to  be  appointed  "general  supervisor  "  in  Hamp- 
shire and  Dorset  for  the  prevention  of  the 
exportation  of  wool.  His  request  was  refused 
on  the  ground  that  the  commissioners  of  customs 
could  not  advise  the  appointment  of  such  an 
officer,  or  recommend  a  person  "who  had  re- 
ceived the  censure  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  his  knees." 

[Treasury  Papers,  Ixxxii.  26.]         w.  a.  s.  h. 

HAXTHAUSEN,  August  Fkanz,  Freiherr 
von  (1792-1866),  was  born  at  Bokendorf  in 
"Westphalia.  From  1808  to  1813  he  studied  at 
the  school  of  mining  at  Clausthal.  He  served 
for  some  time  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Hanoverian 
army,  and  then  went  to  the  university  of 
Gottingen  to  study  law.  He  was  there  associ- 
ated with  a  circle  interested  in  art  and  poetry, 
from  which  proceeded  a  periodical  to  which 
Amim,  Brentano,  and  the  brothers  Grimm  were 
contributors  ;  and  occupied  himself  much  in  the 
collection  of  German  popular  songs  and  sagas. 
In  1819  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and 
devoted  himself  during  several  years  to  an  earnest 
study  of  the  agrarian  condition  of  North  Ger- 
many. He  published,  in  1829,  the  results  of 
his  researches  in  relation  to  the  principalities  of 
Paderbom  and  Corvey.  This  work  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  then  crown  prince,  afterwards  King 
Frederick  William  IV.  ;  the  author  was  invited 
to  Berlin,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  mission 
of  examining  in  the  respective  localities  the 
agrarian  systems  of  the  several  Prussian  prov- 
inces, and  communicating  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  to  the  ministry.  To  give  him  the 
necessary  influence  with  the  provincial  officials, 
he  was  made  a  privy  councillor.  He  travelled 
for  nine  years  through  the  Prussian  dominions, 
and  collected  ample  materials  for  the  great 
work  which  was  projected.  He  published, 
however,  only  one  volume,  which  dealt  with  the 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia  (1839).  A 
second  volume,  relating  to  Pomerania,  was  pub- 
lished twenty-trwo  years  later  by  A.  Padberg 
(1861)  ;  this  branch  of  the  subject  had  been 
partially  handled  by  Haxthausen  in  a  brief 
treatise    on    the   formerly    Slavic   districts   of 
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Germany  (1842).  An  article  of  liis  in  a 
German  periodical  on  the  Russian  ukase  of 
1842  regulating  the  contracts  between  the  land- 
lords and  peasants  in  that  country,  attracted 
much  attention ;  it  was  reprinted  by  the 
AUgevieine  Zdtung,  the  Dihats,  and  the  Times, 
who  all  interpreted  the  signature  A.  v.  H.  as 
being  that  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  This 
article  led  to  Haxthausen's  appointment  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  to  conduct  investigations  in 
his  dominions  similar  to  those  on  which  he  had 
been  employed  in  Prussia.  He  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  Russia  diu'ing  1843-44,  the  king 
of  Prussia  continuing  his  salary  during  his 
absence,  and  so  making  him  independent  of 
the  Russian  authorities.  The  fruit  of  his  in- 
quiries appeared  in  the  following  publications  : 
— Studien  kiber  die  inneren  Zustande,  das 
Volkslehen,  und  insbesoiidere  die  I'dndlichen 
Mnrichtungen  RusslaTids  (3  vols.  1847-1852), 
also  published  in  French  with  the  title  Etudes 
sur  la  sitxLalion  intirieure,  la  vie  nationale,  et 
les  institutions  de  la  Russie  (1848-1853).  An 
English  translation  by  Robert  Faris  was  pub- 
lished in  1856,  with  the  title  of  Tlie  Russian 
Umpire — Tramscaticasia :  this  was  an  account 
of  the  family  and  communal  life,  and  social 
condition  of  certain  populations  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas  (1856)  ;  an  English 
translation,  by  John  Edward  Taylor,  appeared 
in  1854,  before  the  German  original  was  pub- 
lished. There  appeared  besides  in  English,  by 
the  same  translator,  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
the  foregoing,  HThe  Tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  with 
an  account  of  Schamyl  and  the  Murids  (1855). 
We  have  also  from  Haxthausen's  pen  the  follow- 
ing :  De  V abolition  par  voie  legislative  du 
partage  (gal  et  temporaire  des  terres  dans  les 
communes  russes  (1858) ;  and  Die  Idndliche 
Verfassung  Russlands,  ihre  Mitwickelung  und 
Feststellung in  der  Qesetzgebung  von  1881  (1866). 
Haxthausen  was  a  member  of  the  United 
Diet  in  1847,  and  also  for  a  short  time  a 
member  of  the  iirst  Prussian  chamber.  The 
practical  objects  which  Haxthausen  had  in 
view  in  his  treatment  of  the  agrarian  condi- 
tion of  North  Germany,  were  the  liberation  of 
the  soil  from  the  power  of  capital,  and  the 
reform  of  the  constitution  of  the  provincial 
estates  (Stdndische  Verfassung).  Roscher  re- 
gards him  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  group  of 
conservative  writers  who  at  this  period  treated 
German  economical  questions,  and  who,  both 
as  owners  of  landed  property  and  as  state 
functionaries,  understood  many  things  better 
than  the  abstract  liberal  economists.  He 
considers  him,  in  particular,  to  have  thrown 
new  light  on  the  question  of  the  village  com- 
munities of  the  middle  ages.  The  same 
eminent  critic  speaks  highly  of  his  power  of 
accurate  observation,  as  evidenced  by  his 
Rus.sian  investigations  ;  but  remarks  that  he 
shows  the  usual  "pseudo-historical"  weakness 


of  reactionaries  in  recommending  the  mainten- 
ance by  the  Russians  of  their  Feldgemeinschaft, 
even  after  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  this 
confounding  the  transitory  peculiarity  of  a 
particular  stage  of  culture  with  a  permanent 
trait  of  the  national  character. 

[Lippert  in  the  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswis- 
senschaften,  edited  by  Conrad  and  others  (vol.  iv. 
1892). — Eeiffersoheid  in  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Biographic  (vol.  xi  1880). — Koscher,  OesehvMt 
der  N.  0.,  p.  1027.]  j.  k.  i. 

HEARN,  William  Edwakd  (1826-1888), 
born  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was,  after  having  been 
professor  of  Greek  at  Queen's  College,  Galway, 
from  1849  to  1854,  appointed  in  the  latter  year 
professor  of  political  economy  and  other 
subjects  at  the  university  of  Melbourne.  Later 
he  became  a  member  of  the  legislative  council 
of  Victoria,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  up  to  his  death. 

Hearn's  principal  contribution  to  economics, 
the  happily-named  Plutology  (1st  ed.  1864, 
2nd,  1878),  is  a  model  of  the  style  which  may 
be  called  classical.  Like  Hermann  or  Ricardo, 
Hearn  holds  an  intermediate  course  between 
the  highest  abstractions  and  mere  information ; 
neither  soaring  to  mathematical  analysis,  nor 
creeping  among  historical  details.  As  one 
among  many  specimens  of  this  method,  the 
chapter  on  exchange  {Plutology,  ch.  xiv.)  may 
be  referred  to,  presenting  as  it  does  all  the 
relations  of  price  to  utility  and  cost  of  produc- 
tion, except  those  which  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pressed without  mathematics.  So  the  chapter 
on  the  circumstances  which  determine  the 
extent  of  capital  may  seem  to  fall  short  of 
perfection  only  by  the  want  of  a  more  quan- 
titatively exact  analysis  of  the  influence  of 
Distance  in  Time  {q.v.)  on  value.  It  is 
justly  said  by  Prof.  Marshall :  "  Hearn's  Plut- 
ology ...  is  at  once  simple  and  profound :  it 
affords  an  admirable  example  of  the  way  in 
which  detailed  analysis  may  be  applied  to  afford 
a  training  of  a  very  high  order  for  the  young, 
and  to  give  them  an  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  the  economic  conditions  of  life,  without 
forcing  upon  them  any  particular  solution  of 
those  more  difficult  problems  on  which  they  are 
not  yet  able  to  form  an  independent  judgment." 
Among  other  high  testimonies  to  the  excellence 
of  this  work  may  be  cited  Jevons's  reference,  in 
the  "Concluding  remarks"  of  his  Theory,  to 
"Professor  Hearn's  views."  Hearn  wrote 
several  other  works,  cited  below,  relating  to 
social  science,  and  was  also  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  local  press  of  Melbourne. 

The  Cassdl  Prize  Essay  on  the  Condition  of 
Ireland,  1851  [In  three  chapters  :  (1)  investigates 
the  causes  of  the  existing  evils  ;  (2)  estimates  the 
industrial  resources  of  Ireland ;  (3)  proposes 
remedies  for  such  distress, — mostly  simple  legal 
reforms.] 
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The  Aryan  Household,  its  Stj-ucture  and  its 
Development:  an  Introduction  to  Comparative 
Jurisprudence,  18/9,  —  Hie  Government  of  Eng- 
land, its  Structure  and  its  Development,  1887. 

HEARTH -MOXEY  ok  HEARTH -TAX. 
The  earliest  such  tax  in  England,  "a  fumage, 
or  tax  of  smoke  farthings,"  was  levied  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  probably  as  a  customary  payment 
to  the  king  from  all  hearths  but  those  of  the 
poor. 

In  1662  a  tax  of  2s.  was  levied  on  every 
hearth  or  stone  in  all  dweUing-houses,  except 
those  of  the  poor  who  were  exempt  from  church- 
rate  and  poor-rate,  or  fulflUed  certain  other  con- 
ditions. In  1689,  though  the  tax  produced 
£170,000  a,  year,  it  was  repealed  on  account 
of  its  unpopularity  :  it  reached  a  poorer  class 
than  the  old  subsidies  which  it  had  superseded ; 
it  was  farmed ;  and  the  inquisitorial  visits  of 
the  inspectors,  or  "  ehimneymen, "  were  deeply 
resented  (see  Halifax,  Eael  of). 

[Dowell's  Eist.  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in 
England,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  iii.]  E.  Q.  p. 

HEATHFIELD,  Riohaud  (c.  1775-1859), 
accountant.  He  proposed  a  tax  of  15  per  cent 
on  aU  property,  to  pay  off"  the  national  debt, 
and  endeavoured  to  explain  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  from  this  proceeding 
The  same  expedient  had  been  suggested  by  A. 
Htjtoheson  in  1717,  when  the  debt  was  only 
some  £50,000,000.  The  suggestion  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  having  had  the  approval 
of  RiCAEDO,  and  from  having  been  proposed  in 
parliament  by  General  Palmer  in  1832.  Heath- 
field  also  wrote  other  tracts  embodying  the  same 


Elements  of  a  Plan  far  (he  Liquidation  of  the 
PuUicDebt  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Lend.,  1819), 
and  Further  Observations  on  the  Practicability 
and  Expediency  of  liquidating  the  Public  Debt  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  including  some  Considera- 
tions on  Population  and  the  Poor  (Lond.,  1820). 

K.  H.  H. 

HEDGMINT.  A  word  used  by  Malynes,  the 
existence  of  which  sets  before  us  the  frequent 
manufacture  of  false  money  by  persons  in 
authority  (see  Pollaeds  and  Grokakds).  "  If 
any  Hedgmint  (for  so  doe  the  States  of  the 
Vnited  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  call  the 
Mints  of  pettie  Lords,  which  by  falsified 
standards  do  imitate  to  coyne  the  money  of 
other  Princes)"  .   .   . 

[Malynes,  Lex  Mercatoria,  1622,  p.  489.] 
HEDONISM.  This  term,  derived  from  the 
Greek  hidoni  (t^SoptJ)  =  pleasure,  is  used  to 
describe  that  philosophy  which  makes  the 
attainment  of  pleasure  and  the  avoidance  of 
pain  the  supreme  end  of  action, — in  other  words, 
defines  virtue  to  be  that  course  of  conduct 
which  produces  the  largest  sum  of  happiness. 
Hedonism  is  thus  the  same  as  epicureanism  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  term.  Utilitarianism 
i.s  hedonism  modified  by  the  substitution  of  the 


happiness  of  mankind  for  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  as  the  aim  of  virtuous  conduct. 
Political  economy  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  either  the  selfish  or  the  unselfish  form  of 
hedonism.  Since,  however,  the  one  or  the  other 
has  been  very  widely  accepted  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries,  it  is  natural  that  many 
eminent  economists  should  have  been  hedonists 
in  their  moral  theories.  See  MoEALiTT,  Sys- 
tems OF,  IX  EELATIO!^^  TO  POLITICAL  EOONOMT 
and  the  writers  there  referred  to.         F.  0.  M. 

HEEREN,  Aenold  Heemai™'  Ludwig 
(1760-1842),  studied  in  the  tmiversity  of 
Gottingen,  where  he  became  in  1787  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  in  1801,  of  history.  As  an 
author,  he  remained  several  years  uncertain 
whether  to  devote  himself  to  philosophy  or  his- 
tory ;  his  first  publications  were  editions  of  the 
DeEncomiis  of  the  rhetorician  Menander,  and  the 
Eelogae physicae  et  ethicae  of  Stoheeus.  His  most 
important  contributions  to  historical  studies 
have  been  collected  in  his  Sistorische  WerTce 
(15  vols.  Gottingen,  1821-26),  among  which 
ought  to  be  mentioned  here  vol.  vii.,  Handbuch 
der  Geschichte  des  Altcrthums  mit  besonderer 
Biicksicht  auf  Verfassungen,  Handel  und  Colo- 
nien,  and  vols.  viii.  and  ix.  ;  Handbuch  der 
Geschichte  des  Europdischsn  StaMensystems  und 
seiner  Colonien.  But  the  work  which  from  the 
moment  of  its  appearance  conferred  celebrity 
on  his  name  (vols.  x.  to  xv.  of  the  Historische 
JFerke),  and  which  has  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages  after  having  been 
recast  in  successive  editions,  is  the  Ideen  iiber 
die  Pontile,  Verkehr  und  Handel  der  voniehmsten 
Kolker  der  alien  Welt. 

Heeren  himself  explains  his  object  in  the 
Preface  ( Forrcffe)  :  "I  write  neither  a  history 
of  ancient  nations,  nor  a  general  history  of 
political  systems  and  trade.  .  .  .  My  plan  is 
limited,  excepting  preliminaiy  general  views, 
to  isolated  pictures  of  various  nations  (p.  iv. 
2nd  ed.  1805).  I  have  no  hypothesis  to  found, 
no  favourite  tenets  to  demonstrate,  no  opponent 
to  overthrow.  .  .  I  state  what  I  have  found 
as  I  found  it ;  what  is  certain  as  certain  ;  what 
is  probable  as  simply  probable"  (p.  vi.). 

Heeren  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  earliest 
opponents  to  what  has  been  called  Manchester- 
thum  in  Germany.  He  writes  in  his  chapter 
Ueber  Griechische  Staatsioirlhschaft :  ' '  Perhaps 
the  Greeks  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  division  of  labour,  but  they  were 
fi'ee  from  the  modern  school  philosophy  which 
would  gladly  transform  nations  into  mere 
wealth-producing  herds.  They  felt,  of  course, 
that  to  live,  man  must  produce  ;  still  it  never 
struck  them  that  man  only  lives  to  produce 
(vol.  iii.  p.  272).  .  .  .  Every  high  and  divine 
feeling  must  be  trampled  down  before  there  is 
room  for  such  theories  as  degrade  Socrate^  and 
Christ  to  the  unproductive  (stdrile)  class  (p.  274). 
...   It  is  possible  to  live  happily  in  Otaheit 
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without  regard  to  the  system  of  Adam  Smith  " 
(p.  322). 

Nevertheless  he  had  accepted  some  of  the 
teaching  of  the  new  school,  especially  respecting 
mercantilism:  "Their  aim  (the  Greeks')  was 
not  to  keep  the  stock  of  minted  coins  inviolate, 
or  to  increase  it ;  nothing  was  heard  about  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  the  resulting  high-handed 
(gewaltsame)  regulations.  They  paid  taxes, 
but  without  the  modern  object  of  directing 
industrial  activity  by  means  of  the  exclusion 
of  this  or  that  class  of  goods.  The  export  of 
raw  material  was  not  prohibited,  manufactures 
were  not  favoured  at  the  expense  of  agriculture. 
In  this  sense,  industry,  commerce,  and  trade 
were  free  "  (p.  283). 

Heeren's  history  is  perhaps  deficient  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  minute  criticism  of  texts, 
out  its  fluent  and  elegant  style,  its  clear  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  judicial  honesty  in  con- 
troversy, account  for  its  former  popularity. 
It  has  been  translated  into  most  European 
languages  (into  French  in  1830-34,  6  vols.  Svo, 
and  into  English  :  Historical  Besearches  into  the 
Politics,  Intercourse,  aiid  Trade  of  the  Principal 
Nations  of  Antiquity,  3  vols.  Svo,  Oxford,  1833). 
[See  Notice  in  M'CuUoch's  Literature  of  Pol. 
Mcon.,  1845,  p.  161.]  E.  ca. 

HEGEL,  G.  "W.  E.  (1770-1831),  was  educated 
at  the  Stuttgart  gymnasium  and  Tiibingen 
university.  After  some  years'  private  tutor- 
ship in  Switzerland  and  Erankfiirt,  and  studious 
leisure  in  Jena,  he  became  professor  in  Jena, 
1805 ;  for  eight  years  rector  of  Niimberg 
gymnasium,  1808-1816  ;  professor  at  Heidel- 
berg, 1816  ;  and  then  at  Berlin,  1818,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death. 

Hegel's  leading  characteristics  are  (a)  his 
notion  of  development,  and  (6)  his  bold  and 
thorough  application  of  it  to  every  phase  of  life 
and  being.  Development  is  to  him  a  progress 
through  conflict  of  opposites.  Like  Heraclitus, 
he  finds  that  change  is  the  essence  of  things  ; 
and  his  resemblance  to  the  philosopher  of 
Ephesus  is  undoubted,  however  fallacious  it 
may  be  to  find,  with  Lassalle,  an  almost  com- 
plete Hegelian  system  in  the  sayings  of  the 
ancient  philosopher.  He  finds  that  not  only 
in  our  thoughts  but  in  the  nature  of  things, 
there  is  a  constant  process  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  and  then  to  a  reconciling  thii'd,  which 
in  its  turn  becomes  an  extreme,  and  finds  its 
own  opposite,  to  be  oonr[uered  by  it  and  then 
to  lie  down  with  it  within  the  fold  of  a  new 
third  reconciler,  the  fate  of  which  is  in  due 
course  the  same.  But  the  change  is  not  simply 
flux  and  destruction  ;  it  is  true  development. 
Each  third  stage  is  more  concrete  than  the  last ; 
each  third  stage  contains  in  it  all  that  has 
gone  before.  Hegel  finds  this  notion  most 
clearly  realised  in  life,  and  especially  in  the 
most'  concrete  forms  of  human  life.  Instead 
of  treating  law  and  morality  as  separate  and 


separable,  he  finds  these  notions  to  be  abstract 
and  false  when  separated,  and  to  be  true  and 
concrete  only  when  viewed  together  in  the 
family,  civil  society,  and  state.  Civil  society, 
more  particularly,  is  the  domain  of  what  the 
older  economists  called  "natural  liberty,"  where 
there  is  pursuit  of  private  gain  obeying  laws  of 
which  the  private  persons  are  unconscious.  So 
far  Hegel  vindicates  to  political  economy  its 
claim  to  a  realm  of  its  own,  civil  society. 
But  the  limits  of  it  at  once  appear.  Civil 
society,  as  it  itself  grew  out  of  the  family, 
must  itself  pass  into  the  state,  where  there  is 
a  conscious  union  of  regard  for  rights  with 
regard  for  duties,  and  the  public  good  is  deliber- 
ately sought.  The  development  of  civil  society 
into  the  state,  a  development  which,  in  Hegel 
as  in  Aristotle,  is  to  be  taken  logically,  not 
historically,  takes  place  through  associations, 
commercial,  professional,  and  otherwise.  Knally 
the  state  itself  is  not  an  ultimate  end ;  states 
are  individual  members  of  larger  groups,  and 
all  groups  are  members  of  the  one  humanity. 
The  progress  of  the  human  race  from  generation 
to  generation  and  age  to  age  is  the  subject  of 
the  philosophy  of  history  ;  and  there  is  the  same 
relentless  process  there  as  in  the  case  of  the  single 
society.  As  Dr.  "Weryho  well  expresses  it,  mora 
invmortalis  is  taken  for  the  law  of  life. 

This  idea  of  development,  as  a  mors 
imTTwrtalis,  was  retained  by  the  Hegelians 
Maex,  Engels,  and  Lassalle,  when  they 
created  the  new  German  socialism.  They 
retained  little  else,  for  it  became  an  axiom  with 
them  that  all  that  is,  is  material ;  and  spirit, 
that  was  to  Hegel  not  only  the  roof  and  crown 
of  things  but  the  very  essence  of  all  things,  was 
disowned  altogether. 

Their  materialistic  view  of  history  marks  a 
further  alteration.  Not  only  is  there,  to  them, 
no  spirit  in  Hegel's  sense  ;  but  there  is  no  pro- 
gress except  by  changes  in  economic  facts.  The 
state  of  human  societies  as  regards  wealth — alid 
especially  the  means  and  modes  of  producing 
wealth — is  held  to  determine  their  condition  in 
respect  of  all  other  features,  hitherto  supposed 
to  be'  independent.  Law,  religion,  and 
political  institutions  are  thus  supposed  to  be 
due  to  economical  causes.  This  view,  recently 
expounded  by  Professor  Loria  with  even  fewer 
reservations  than  by  the  Germans,  would  need 
a  separate  discussion.  It  receives  no  support 
from  Hegel,  and  cannot  be  traced  to  his 
influence. 

Hegel's  influence,  in  fact,  on  political 
economy  has  been  much  less  profound  and 
direct  than  on  philosophy.  In  no  part  of  hia 
voluminous  writings  does  he  give  much  space 
to  economic  discussion  ;  and  the  keen  interest 
shown  by  his  contemporary  Fiohte  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  absent  in  Hegel.  Yet 
he  deserves  mention  in  the  history  of  political 
economy,  for  it  was  a  group  of  his  disciples 
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that  first  fairly  planted  the  philosophical  idea 
of  development  in  the  soU  of  economics.  The 
Young  Hegelians,  Marx,  Engels,  Euge,  taught 
at  Paris,  in  the  Deutsch-Franzosische  Jahrbucher 
(1844),  a  revolutionary  socialism  founded  on  a 
notion  of  development  derived  from  Hegel's, 
though  confessedly  unlike  its  parent  in  many 
important  particulars.  Proudhon's  attempt  to 
apply  Hegelian  formulas  more  literally,  in  the 
same  direction,  was  not  so  skilful,  as  the 
controversy  between  Proudhon  and  Marx 
(1846-47)  brought  out  very  clearly.  No  doubt 
the  connection  between  Hegel's  principles  and 
the  application  of  them  by  this  group  of  his 
followers  did  not  become  closer ;  German 
socialism  soon  became  more  economic  than 
philosophical.  But  the  attraction  possessed  by 
such  a  book  as  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Might  for 
such  men  as  Engels  and  Marx  is  a  significant 
fact  both  for  philosophers  and  economists.  (See 
also  Lassaile,  Maux,  Proitdhok,  Euge). 

Hegel's  "Works  were  edited  by  Marheineke, 
Schnlze,  Gans,  Hotho,  Michelet,  Eorster, 
Eosenkranz  in  18  vols.  (1832-40),  to  which  is 
to  be  added  a  19th  vol.  (1887),  edited  by  his  son 
Karl  Hegel,  and  containing  his  correspondence. 

[His  Life  by  Eosenkranz  was  published  in 
1844.  The  Philosophy  of  Right  is  vol.  8  of 
Works.  A  summary  is  given  in  Bonar's 
Philosophy  and  Political  Eamomy  (1893),  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  iv.,  "Hegel."  Another  account, 
professedly  from  unpublished  MSS.  of  Hegel,  is 
given  by  Dr.  Georg  Mollat,  System  der  Sitt- 
lichlceit  von  Hegel  (Osterwieck),  1893,  and  Dr. 
MoUat  has  also  published  Hegel's  Essay  on  the 
German  Constitution  (1893).  For  the  relation 
of  Marx  to  Hegel  see  Bonar  loc.  cit.,  and  also 
Earth's  GeschichtsphUosophie  Hegels  (Leipzig, 
1890),  and  L.  Weryho's  Marx  als  Philosoph 
(Bern  and  Leipzig,  1894).  For  the  relation  of 
Lassalle  to  Hegel,  see  especially  Lassalle's  Die 
Philosophic  Heradeitos  des  Dunkeln,  etc.  (1858), 
and  his  Erworiene  Sechte  (1861).]  J.  B. 

HEIR.  In  popular  language  this  expression 
is  generally  used  for  any  one  who  inherits, 
sometimes  also,  more  especially  in  the  plural 
form,  in  the  sense  of  next  of  kin.  The 
etymological  equivalents  of  the  word  in  the 
continental  languages  Qidritier,  erede,  Erie,  etc.) 
are  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  word 
"heres,"  which  designated  a  person  who  by 
reason  of  his  parentage  or  of  a  testamentary 
appointment  became  the  universal  successor  of 
a  deceased  person,  and  whilst  taking  over  all 
the  predecessor's  property,  was  personally  liable 
for  his  debts  and  legacies  (unless  he  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  Bbnefioitjh  In\t;xtaeii) 
(?.r.).  In  English  technical  language  the  word 
"heir-at-law"  is  used  for  the  person  to  whom 
freehold  property  descends  in  case  of  Ixtestaot 
{q.v.)  ;  in  the  case  of  copyhold  property  the 
designation  is  "customary  heir."  The  words 
"and  his  heirs,''  when  added  to  the  name  of  a 


person  to  whom  land  is  conveyed  in  fee  simple, 
indicate  that  he  is  to  take  an  "  estate  of  inherit- 
ance "  and  not  a  mere  life  estate,  but  they  do 
not  in  any  way  prevent  him  from  dealing  with 
the  property  to  the  exclusion  of  his  heir-at-law  ; 
the  words  "and  the  heirs  of  his  body,"  on  the 
other  hand,  indicate  an  estate  tail  (see  Entail). 

B.  s. 

HEIELOOMS.  In  the  correct  use  of  the  term 
heirlooms  are  those  chattels  which  by  the  custom 
of  particular  places  are  attached  to  an  estate  of 
inheritance  in  land.  They  are  not  devisable 
by  will  but  always  descend  with  the  estate. 
The  term  is,  however,  often  used  to  denote 
chattels  that  are  annexed  to  an  estate  of  inherit- 
ance by  the  common  law  or  by  the  terms  of  a 
will  or  settlement. 

[Goodeve  on  Real  Property,  London,  1891.] 

J.  E.  0.  M. 

HELD,  Adolf  vox  (1844-1880),  a  distin- 
guished economist,  was  born  at  Wiii-zburg,  where 
his  father.  Dr.  Joseph  von  Held,  was  professor 
of  jurisprudence.  He  pursued  the  study  of 
political  science  at  his  native  place,  at  Munich, 
and  at  Berlin.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  Bonn,  and  in  1880  at  Berlin  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  his  career,  which  had  so  far  been 
one  of  brilliant  promise,  was  cut  short  by  his 
death  from  accidental  drowning  in  the  lake  of 
Thun.  He  had  been  secretary,  and  an  active 
member,  of  the  Verein  fur  Sozialpolitik.  His 
first  publication  was  Carey's  Soeiahoissenschaft 
und  das  Mercantilsystem,  1866.  Eoscher  praises 
his  article  on  Adam  Smith  in  Hil(Jebrand's 
Jahrb.,  1867,  as  containing  one  of  the  most 
unprejudiced  and  altogether  excellent  apprecia- 
tions of  the  great  Scotchman  anywhere  pro- 
duced. 

The  principal  writingspf  Held  were  Die  Einlaym- 
mensteuer,  1872. — Die^eutsche  Arieiterpresse  der 
Gegenwart,  1873. — Sonalismus,  SoziaMemokratie 
und  Soxialpolitik,  1877  (which  may  be  described 
as  a  manifesto  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
Koihed&rsozialisten)  ;  and  Grundriss  fur  Yorles- 
ungen  vjber  Xational-Oekonmn/Le  (2nd  edit.  1878), 
— He  left  behind  him  in  JIS.  Zwei  Bucher  zur 
sozialen  Geschichte  Englands,  a  portion  of  a  great 
work,  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself  by  studies 
in  London  during  June,  July,  and  August  1875. 
This  highly  interesting  fragment  was  edited  in  1881 
by  G.  P.  Knapp. 

[Rosoher,  Gesch.  der  N.O.,  p.  1045. — Lippert  in 
iii^  Eandw.  deir  Staatsidssenschaften.']    j.  k.  i. 

Held,  though  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of 
the  Verein  fiir  Sozialpolitik,  foimded  1872,  and 
himself  a  moderate  state-socialist,  could  not  refrain 
from  a  gibe  at  "socialists  of  the  chair."  Their 
very  name,  he  said,  implied  that  to  become  like 
Bebel  and  liebknecht  they  only  wanted  courage  (see 
the  account  of  the  Verein  by  Prof.  Philippovich, 
Quart.  Joum.  of  Econ.,  January  1891,  p.  228). 
His  Sociale  Geschichte  Englands  was  certainly  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  revival  in  England  itself  of 
the  study  of  the  history  of  English  industry  and 
the  study  of  the  surroundings  in  which  the  classical 
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economists  produced  their  works.  The  first  part, 
containing  the  industrial  and  literary  history  of  the 
fifty-six  years  from  the  Wealth  of  Nations  to  the 
Reform  Bill  is  of  more  permanent  value  than  the 
second  which  treats  of  the  earlier  history  of  English 
industry  and  the  gi'owth  of  modern  manufacture. 
But  even  in  the  latter  he  calls  attention  to  many 
sources  of  evidence,  especially  blue-books,  on  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  that  had  been 
too  long  neglected  by  our  own  countrymen. 

In  his  estimates  of  writers,  statesmen,  and 
popular  leaders  he  is  sometimes  misled  by  his 
bias  against  Classical  Economics,  but  he  has  an 
evident  desire  to  be  truthful,  and  we  have  always 
to  remember  that  his  book  appeared  without  his 
final  revision. 

His  theoretical  principles  were  stated  in  two 
papers  especially.  First  in  his  B,ede  ilber  die  Sociale 
Frage,  gehalten  auf  der  freien  Mrchlichen  Ver- 
sammlung  evangelischer  Manner  in  der  Garnisons- 
Kirclie  zu  Berlin  12ten  OUober  1871  (reprinted, 
Wiegand,  Berlin,  1872).  He  rejects  the  abstract 
method  of  the  classical  economists,  their  undue 
emphasis  on  self-interest,  their  negative  view  of 
the  state  as  a  mere  policeman,  their  way  of  oppos- 
ing self-help  and  state-help.  He  admits  that  we 
have  learned  from  the  socialists  to  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  the  distribution  of  wealth.  He  approves 
of  progressive  taxation  and  interference  with  the 
right  of  bequest. 

In  his  second  paper  Ueber  den  gegenwdrtigen 
Principienstreit  in  der  Nationalokonomie,  Preuss. 
Jahrh.,  Juli  1ST 2,  he  addresses  not  a  popular  but 
a  learned  audience.  He  goes  a  little  way  into 
economic  history,  but  deals  chiefly  with  questions 
of  the  day.  We  have,  he  says,  to  deal  with  a 
new  phenomenon — the  rise  of  a  school  of  Eatheder- 
sozialisten  in  opposition  to  Manchesterthwn,  in  that 
very  year  1872.  Individualism  pure  and  simple 
has,  Held  says,  no  answer  to  Marx ;  and  Kat/ie- 
dersozialismus  is  the  only  safeguard  against  the 
' '  red  spectre. " 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  this  paper  as  else- 
where Held  regards  Marx  as  the  teacher  and 
LiSSALLE  as  only  the  pupil.  j.  B. 

HELFERICH,  Johannes  a  Eenatus  ton 
(1818-1892),  was  a  pupil  of  F.  B.  Hekmann, 
whom  lie  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  political 
economy  at  Munich.  Helferioli  shares  with 
D.  G.  Mayr  the  honour  of  having  re-edited  Her- 
mann's Staatswirthschaftlvihe  Untersuchungen. 
Helferich  was  for  some  forty  years  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Tilhinger  Zeitsehrift,  to  which 
from  time  to  time  he  contributed  articles  on 
a  variety  of  subjects;  such  as  the  "Unity  of 
German  Currency"  (1850),  "  Sugar- duties  " 
(1852),  "  The  Austrian  paper  currency  "  (1855- 
67),  "  6loge  of  Hermann  "  (1878).  Helferich's 
principal  work  on  the  Periodic  Oscillations  of 
the  Precious  Metals  since  the  discovery  of  America 
to  the  year  1830  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  polemic  against  the  Quantity  Theory  of 
currency,  which  the  author  regards  as  "durchavs 
unriehtig."  The  quantity  is  but  one  among 
the  circumstances  of  supply  and  demand  which 
govern  the  value  of  gold.     This  value,  when 


once  established,  is  preserved  by  a  certain  m 
inerticB  (p.  38).  "The  price  of  goods  is  de- 
pendent on  their  own  value-determination" 
\von  der  eigenen  Werthbestimmung  abhcingig). 
The  price  of  goods  determines  rather  than  is 
determined  by  the  quantity  of  gold  (a  sub  finem 
statement  which  may  perhaps  be  compared 
with  that  made  by  Mr.  Giffen  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  Nov.  1889).  True  to  his  prin- 
ciples, Helferich  regards  the  rise  in  prices  in 
the  period  from  the  discovery  of  America  to 
1650  as  in  the  main  not  due  to  the  influx  of 
gold.  He  has  to  admit,  indeed,  that  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  quantity  is  a  dominant  factor. 
He  made  a  good  use  of  the  historical  material 
available  when  he  wrote.  His  remarks  on  the 
method  of  measuring  the  value  of  money 
may  be  read  with  advantage  (see  Money). 

Von  den  j^eriodischen  Sehwankungen  im  Werth 
der  edeln  Metalle,  von  der  ]Sntdeckung  Amerikas  bis 
zumJahrl830.  Ntirnberg,  1843. — Zeitschriftfiir 
diegesaTTWite  Staatswissenschaft,  Tnhmgen, passim. 
Articles  on  Taxation,  and  '  Forstwirthschaft '  in 
Schdnberg's  Handbueh.  F.  T.  E. 

HELLER.  By  the  provisions  of  a  law  passed 
in  August  1892,  a  gold  crown  of  a  hundred 
hellers  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard  of 
value  for  Austria-Hungary.  This  crown,  which 
is  money  of  account,  being  equal  to  -0417  of 
a  pound  sterling  (or  ten  pence),  the  heller  is  of 
the  value  of  one  tenth  of  a  penny.  The  coin 
bearing  the  name  heller  is  a  bronze  piece 
weighing  1'6  grammes.  There  is  also  a  2- 
hellcr  piece  in  bronze,  and  10  and  20  heller 
pieces  made  of  pure  nickcL 

Formerly  in  South  Germany  four  hellers  were 
equal  to  a  kreutzer,  and  60  kreutzers  to  a  gulden. 

F.  E.  A. 

HELVETIUS  (1715-1771),  the  son  of  the 
first  physician  of  the  queen  of  France  ;  owed  to 
this  high  protection  the  post  of  farmer-general 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  He  resigned 
in  1751,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits ;  his  house  had  always  been  a  centre  of 
the  polite  and  philosophic  society  of  the  time. 
His  principal  books  are  the  treatises  De  V Esprit 
(1758)  and  De  VHomvw,  de  ses  facuUis  intel- 
lectuelles  et  de  son  education  (1776),  which  was 
published  after  his  death,  and  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  parts  of  his  first 
book  which,  after  a  previous  period  of  brilliant 
popularity,  had  given  offence  in  the  philosophic 
circles  of  Paris. 

The  main  position  of  Helvetius  may  he 
summed  up  as  follows  :  man  is  a  purely  sentient 
animal  only  differing  from  other  animals  by  a 
higher  degree  of  physical  sentiency.^     Human 

1  For  the  use  of  this  word  see  Herbert  Spencer. 
"Once  more  let  me  emphasise  the  truth  that  since  a 
society  in  its  corporate  capacity  is  not  sentient,  and  since 
the  sentiency  dwelLs  exclusively  in  its  units,  the  sole 
reason  for  subordinating  the  sentient  lives  of  its  units 
to  the  unsentient  life  of  the  society,  is  that,  etc." 
(Herbert  Spencer,  Justice,  ch.  xxix.  §  137,  ch.  entitled, 
"  The  Limits  of  State  Duties  Concluded  "). 
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passions  are  nothing  else  but  the  various  modes 
of  manifestation  of  this  physical  sentiency, 
which  is  the  only  motor  of  human  actions  ; 
pleasure  or  pain  are  their  unavoidable  results  : 
to  pursue  the  former  and  to  evade  the  latter 
is  to  conform  to  the  only  natural  law.  "He 
is  a  virtuous  man  whose  strongest  passion  is 
so  connected  with  the  general  good  that  for 
him  virtue  is  in  almost  every  case  a  matter  of 
necessity."  Hence  our  passions  must  be,  not 
constrained,  but  educated  :  education  and  con- 
sequently legislation  are  all-powerful,  since  all 
men  are  born  with  the  same  physical  constitu- 
tion. To  previous  bad  education  and  legislation 
are  due  the  prevafling  vices  and  excessive  in- 
equality in  the  dis  tribution  of  wealth.  Helvetius 
is  thus  in  some  respects  a  forerunner  of  modern 
utilitarianism  and  hedonism.  "This  man," 
Madame  du  Defiand  used  to  say,  "has  told 
everybody's  secret." 

[See  reference  to  Helvetius  in  Dugald  Stewart, 
Lectures  an  Pol.  Earn.,  ed.  1856,  vol.  ii.  p.  390  ; 
and  in  Rae,  Life  of  Adam  Smith,  p.  200.] 

E.  oa. 

HENLEY,  Waxtee  of  (c.  1200-1250). 
The  only  internal  evidence  which  the  treatise 
of  Siisiandry  affords  regarding  its  author  is 
the  incidental  statement  that  he  had  served 
the  oiBce  of  bailiff.  The  title  of  a  Cambridge 
MS.  (Univ.  Lib.  Dd.,  vii.  6)  gives  the  additional 
information  that  he  was  a  knight  and  subse- 
quently became  a  Dominican.  It  appears 
probable  that  he  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III. ,  and  wrote  the  interesting  tract  on 
estate  management  and  the  practice  of  farming 
which  bears  his  name.  It  was  the  best  known 
of  several  treatises  on  this  subject  which  were 
written  in  England  at  this  time,  in  Norman 
French  :  they  are  a  remarkable  group,  more 
especially  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
corresponding  literature  of  the  kind  at  this 
date  in  other  parts  of  Christendom.  Tran- 
scribers were  sometimes  guilty  of  making 
curious  confusions  among,  and  rearrangements 
of  these  books,  but  they  have  been  separated 
out,  and  translated  by  Miss  Lamond,  as  Walter 
of  Henley's  Husbandry,  Seneschaucie,  an  anony- 
mous Husbandry,  and  Grosseteste's  Bides. 
Walter  of  Henley's  treatise  survives  in  a  large 
number  of  MSS., — besides  the  twenty -one 
examples  enumerated  in  the  Introduction  to 
Eoyal  Historical  Society  edition,  there  is  a 
copy  in  Corpus  Library  at  Cambridge.  The 
book  was  evidently  much  used  as  a  handbook, 
and  it  was  found  in  many  monastic  libraries. 
Several  copies  of  it  were  made  at  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  and  one,  of  a  somewhat  different 
text,  at  St.  Augustiue's.  It  held  its  o^vn  as 
the  standard  treatise  on  agriculture  tOl  the 
16  th  century,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the 
work  of  Sir  A.  Fitzhekbekt,  who  treated 
similar  topics,  but  —  despite  the  commonly 
expressed    opinion    to   the    contrary  —  in    all 


probability  independently.  The  treatise  renders 
many  points  of  mediffival  agriculture  clear,  e.g. 
the  relative  expense  of  cultivation  on  the  Theee 
Field  and  Two  Field  system ;  the  practical 
hints  which  it  gives,  are  a  great  Eissistance  to 
any  one  who  is  anxious  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  tillage  of  former  days.  w.  o. 
HEKRY  OF  GHENT.    See  Ghent,  Henky 

OF. 

HERBERT,  Claude-Jacqtjbs  (1700-1758), 
farmer-general  of  the  royal  mail  coaches,  men- 
tioned by  Adam  Smith  as  a  "very  faithful, 
dUigent,  and  laborious  collector "  of  the  prices 
of  corn,  has  sometimes  been  credited  as  being 
the  first  in  date  of  the  advocates  of  free  trade  in 
com  in  France.  He  himself  lays  no  claim  to 
such  priority,  and  in  his  anonymous  Essai  sur 
la  police  des  grains  (London  1764,  Berlin  1755, 
the  London  edition  is  incomplete),  he  expressly 
states  that  the  same  views  had  been  entertained 
so  far  back  as  1695  by  BoisguiUebert  in  his 
Detail  de  la  France,  and,  closer  to  his  own  time, 
in  1748  in  a  Mimoire  sur  les  Bleds  (vide  Dupin). 
Herbert  belongs  to  the  physiocratic  school 
("All  the  goods  we  possess  flow  from  the  culti- 
vation of  land,"  p.  2,  Berlia  edition).  His 
main  argument  is  that  free  trade  in  corn  wOl 
develop  the  growing  of  corn.  "  It  is  not  the 
obstinate  storing  of  our  corn,  but  its  successive 
and  annual  production  which  wfll  feed  us.  .  .  . 
Cultivation  is  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  our 
supply"  (pp.  104  and  105).  He  rejects,  as 
leading  to  jobbery,  the  system  of  "permissions 
to  export  and  the  erection  of  store-houses,  either 
by  government  or  by  companies."  Opposed  to 
import  duties,  he  admits  a  sort  of  sliding  scale 
of  export  duties,  which  will  be  "a  sufficient 
counterpoise  to  keep  corn  within  the  kingdom 
in  case  of  need"  (p.  192). 

Barbier  (Diet,  des  A  nonymes)  ascribes  also  to 
Herbert  the  authorship  of  a  pamphlet  of  sixty 
pages.  Observations  sur  la  Liberie  du  Commerce  des 
Grains,  which  was  published  the  year  after  his 
death.  The  internal  evidence  renders  this  rather 
doubtful.  E.  ca. 

HEREDITAMENT.  An  expression  used  in 
legal  documents  for  any  real  property  whether 
consisting  of  land,  buildings,  or  rights  attaching 
to  land  (e.g.  advowsons,  rights  of  common,  etc.) 
The  latter  are  called  "incorporeal"  heredita- 
ments. E.  s. 

HEREDITAS,  the  entire  property  of  a 
deceased  person,  to  which  his  imiversal  suc- 
cessor or  heres  succeeded,  whether  under  a  will 
or  ab  inieslato.  The  heres,  as  successor  to  the 
deceased,  was  liable  for  his  debts.       E.  A.  w. 

HEREDITY.  The  persistence  of  the  same 
character  through  many  generations  of  a  family 
or  a  people  is  a  fact  often  observed  and  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  economics.  The  per- 
sistence of  a  peculiar  ai'tistic  faculty  has  pre- 
served tosome  cities,  e.g.  to  Lyons,  thesupremacy 
in  certain  manufactures,  which,  so  far  as  external 
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conditions  are  concerned,  might  have  flourished 
equally  well  in  many  other  places.  The  per- 
sistence of  financial  sldll  has  made  the  Jews 
everywhere  the  bankers  of  hostile  races  and 
creeds.  Persistent  energy  has  made  Holland 
and  Lancashire  rich  ;  persistent  idleness  has 
made  Naples  and  Andalusia  poor.  The  principal 
causes  of  this  permanence  of  character  are  not 
hard  to  find.  They  appear  to  be  four — blood, 
education,  civilisation,  and  natural  environ- 
ment. As  to  the  first,  only  physical  science 
can  attempt  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
physical  peculiarities — above  all,  peculiarities 
of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system,  are  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  another.  Even 
now  there  is  no  agreement  among  experts  as  to 
the  mode  or  extent  of  such  transmission.  That 
it  does  take  place  somehow  or  other  few  men 
of  common  sense  will  doubt.  But  it  is  not  only 
in  giving  the  child  a  certain  physical  constitu- 
tion that  the  parents'  influence  on  its  character 
and  intelligence  are  so  momentous.  Education 
in  that  larger  sense  which  includes  the  modelling 
of  feelings,  habits,  and  occupations  has  always 
been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  for  the  most 
part  the  work  of  the  father  and  mother. 
Although  the  formal  division  of  castes  is 
unknown  in  Europe,  most  occupations  are  to  a 
great  extent  hereditary.  The  child  imitates 
the  parent.  The  parent  finds  it  easier  to  train 
his  child  to  his  own  calling  than  to  any  other. 
To  the  child  the  parent  imparts  much  useful 
knowledge  which  could  not  be  learnt  at  school, 
and  many  habitual  aptitudes  indispensable  for 
success  in  any  calling.  It  thus  becomes  im- 
possible to  compute  how  much  of  the  child's 
resemblance  to  the  parent  is  due  to  strictly 
physical  causes,  how  much  to  subsequent 
educational  influence.  Again  it  is  not  merely 
parentage  or  education,  but  also  inherited 
civilisation,  which  contributes  to  mould  the 
individual  on  the  pattern  of  his  ancestors.  An 
old  and  deep-rooted  civilisation  exercises  the 
most  penetrating  power  on  all  who  come  within 
its  sphere,  whether  by  birth  or  by  immigra- 
tion, whether  as  conquerors  or  as  subjects. 
Thus  successive  races  of  invaders  have  been 
permeated  by  the  civilisation  of  Italy  and  China, 
and  the  older  types  of  thought  have  endured  in 
spite  of  infusions  of  alien  blood.  Lastly,  the 
effect  of  natural  environment,  the  conditions  of 
soil,  scenery,  and  above  all,  climate,  tend  to 
maintain  physical  and  moral  uniformity  through 
age  after  age,  and  favour  the  illusion  that  the 
present  inhabitants  of  a  given  country  are  all 
lineal  descendants  of  those  who  inhabited  it 
in  the  earliest  period  of  history.  These  natural 
agencies  have  no  doubt  contributed  much  to 
the  assimilation  of  foreign  conquerors  by  the 
conquered  natives.  The  joint  influence  of  a 
peculiar  climate  and  a  peculiar  civilisation  in 
rendering  men  subjected  to  their  action  like 
one  another  and  unlike  everybody  else  is  well 


illustrated  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  mixed  crowd  of  European  immigrants  who 
disembark  every  year  on  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  are  rapidly  transformed  into  the 
likeness  of  the  older  settlers,  and  their  offspring 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  ofispring 
of  three  or  four  generations  of  American  citizens. 
But  the  pure-blooded  Yankee  who  is  proud  of 
his  descent  from  the  Puritans  is  a  very  different 
man  from  his  English  ancestor  or  cousin.  The 
converse  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  remarkable 
transformation  which  many  races  have  under- 
gone when  removed  to  a  new  home  and  exposed 
to  new  influences.  Thus  the  Jews  in  their  own 
country  were  mainly  an  agricultural  and 
pastoral  people ;  since  their  dispersion  they  have 
lived  chiefly  in  towns  and  have  busied  them- 
selves in  trading  and  money-lending.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  continuity  of  national  character 
is  the  result  in  varying  proportions  of  unbroken 
descent  by  blood,  of  education,  of  inherited 
civilisation,  and  of  unchanged  natural  conditions. 
The  relative  potency  of  these  agencies  in  any 
given  instance  may  be  roughly  conjectured,  but 
can  never  be  exactly  determined.  Such  deter- 
mination is  not,  however,  necessary  for  economic 
purposes.  It  is  enough  for  economical  investiga- 
tion to  know  that  tribes  and  nations  have  cer- 
tain striking  characteristics  which  may  indeed 
be  modified  in  the  long  lapse  of  time  or  by 
violent  revolutions,  but  which  are  in  the  main 
permanent.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  this  permanence  is  not  the  samein  every  stage 
of  civilisation.  It  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
earlier,  the  tribal  or  at  most  the  national  stage. 
It  is  less  conspicuous  in  the  later,  the  cosmo- 
politan stage.  Thus  in  the  ancient  world  the 
hereditary  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Jew,  the  Phoenician  and  the  Roman,  the  Gaid 
and  the  Egyptian,  were  all  strongly  marked, 
whilst  they  retained  their  independence,  but 
became  somewhat  blurred  when  they  were 
merged  in  one  universal  empire.  At  the 
present  day  the  different  nations  of  Europe 
impart  to  each  other  their  arts,  their  discoveries, 
their  inventions,  their  luxuries,  and  their  vices. 
Each  people  learns  something  from  its  neigh- 
bours and  abates  something  of  its  own  peculiari- 
ties. But  this  process  of  assimflation  is  in 
great  measure  superficial,  and  leaves  the  heredi- 
tary distinctions  of  temperament  and  character 
almost  unchanged. 

[F.  Galton,  Hereditary  Genius;  Natural  In- 
Jieritanoe. — B.  B.  Poulton,  Theories  of  Heredity. — 
Weissmann,  Essays  upon  Heredity  and  Kindred 
Biological  Subjects.  —  Kindere,  De  la  Mace  et  de 
sa  part  d'influence  dans  les  diverses  manifesta- 
tions de  VaotivitS  des  peuples. — Bibot,  Heredity, 
a  Psychological  Study  of  its  Phenomena,  Laws, 
Causes,  and  Gonsequences. — J.  B.  Haycraft,  J)ar- 
%nnism  and  Race  Progress  (1896).]  F.  c.  M. 

HEEIOT.  When  a  gesith  or  thegn  received 
a  grant  of  BooLAND  {q.v.)  it  was  customary  for 
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the  lord  to  make  him  a  gift  of  arms  and  equip- 
ment. On  the  thegn's  death  this  gift  was 
repaid  in  whole  or  part  from  his  chattels  by 
the  heir,  and  this  repayment,  at  first  customary 
and  then  compulsory,  is  called  the  heriot. 
The  Norman  lawyers  confused  the  heriot  with 
the  feudal  relief,  which  was  paid  by  the  heir  on 
succeeding  to  his  father's  lands.  But  the  two 
things  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  relief  is 
directly  connected  with  the  tenure  of  land ;  until 
it  is  paid  the  estate  returns  to  the  overlord, 
who  only  grants  possession  to  the  heir  when  the 
customary  payment  has  been  paid.  But  the 
heriot  has  no  connection  with  the  land,  which 
passes  unconditionally  to  the  heir.  It  is  in 
fact  not  so  much  a  charge  upon  the  heir  as 
a  payment' from  the  dead  man  to  his  lord. 

[Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  J  \.2Q1.'\    E.  L. 

Heriot  still  survives  as  a  manorial  right 
subsisting  on  copyhold  land  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  also  in  certain  places,  more  par- 
ticularly in  Kent,  on  freehold  land  held  of  a 
manor.  It  consists  in  the  right  of  the  lord,  on 
the  death  of  a  tenant,  and  in  some  cases  also  on 
alienation,  to  seize  the  best  beast,  e.g.  a  valuable 
race-horse,  on  every  tenement  held  by  such 
tenants.  On  some  manors  the  best  chattel,  e.g. 
a  diamond  necklace,  may  be  taken  by  the  lord. 
It  is  frequently  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  land 
is  subject  to  heriots  or  not,  as  the  occasions  for 
making  use  of  the  right  may  only  occur  at  long 
intervals  ;  and,  as  the  statute  of  limitations, 
though  it  could  bar  a  particular  exercise  of  the 
right  of  heriot,  could  not  bar  the  general  right 
(see  Zouohe  v.  Dalbiac,  L.  E.  10  Ex.  172),  a 
continuous  non- exercise  of  the  right  would, 
however,  tend  to  extinguish  it.  The  compulsory 
extinguishment  of  heriots  may,  under  §  7  of  the 
Copyhold  Act  1887,  be  claimed  either  by  the 
lord  or  the  tenant,  and  the  compensation  payable 
to  the  lord  is,  in  such  a  case,  ascertained  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  copyhold  land. 

Heriots,  though  a  picturesque  reminder  of  a 
past  age,  have  nothing  in  their  favour  from  an 
economical  point  of  view.  They  cause  an  in- 
convenience to  the  tenant  out  of  proportion  to 
the  advantage  they  confer  on  the  lord  ;  then- 
real  or  assumed  existence  frequently  creates 
difficulties  on  the  sale  of  land,  and,  in  many 
instances,  they  have  caused  fruitless  and  expen- 
sive litigation.  It  would  be  most  desii-able  for 
the  legislature  to  fix  a  period  within  which 
compensation  for  them  and  similar  manorial 
rights  might  be  claimed  by  the  lords,  and  to 
declare  that  after  the  lapse  of  such  period  all 
such  rights  should  cease. 

[As  to  the  present  law  relating  to  heriots,  see 
Elton,  Copyholds,  2nd  edition,  198-210.]    E.  s. 

HERITABLE  and  MOVEABLE  (Scots 
Law).  Correspond  very  nearly,  with  some 
exceptions,  such  as  teinds  or  tithes,  liferents  or 
estates   for  life  in  land,  mortgage  debts,  and 


others,  to  real  and  personal  as  applied  to 
property  in  English  law,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  respective  rights  of  the  heir  and 
the  personal  representative.  In  Scots  law  there 
are,  however,  more  numerous  instances  than  in 
English  in  which  property  is  considered  herit- 
able (or  real)  for  one  purpose  and  moveable  (or 
personal)  for  others  :  and  there  are  some  leading 
diflferenees  of  principle,  such  as  that  rights  in 
their  own  nature  moveable,  but  having  a  tract 
(or  prospective  course)  of  future  time,  as  for 
example,  leases,  annuities,  and  life  interests  in 
money,  are  heritable,  and  not  moveable  or 
personal  only. 

[For  enumerations  of  heritable  and  moveable 
rights,  see  BeU's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  tt 
sej.]  A.  D. 

HERITABLE  SECURITIES  (Scots  Law). 
A  generic  term,  including  all  forms  of  real 
securities,  or  securities  on  land  or  buildings. 
Tlie  most  ordinary  form  in  use  is  a  bond  and 
disposition  in  security,  a  combination  of  a 
personal  bond  with  a  redeemable  conveyance  or 
mortgage,  with  power  of  sale  by  public  auction 
and  of  granting  an  absolute  title  upon  such  sale. 

[See  Craigie's  Digest  of  Scottish  Conveyancing 
(Heritaile).  ]  a.  d. 

HERiVIAFlsr,  Feiebrioh  Benedict  Wil- 
HELM  (1795-1868),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
German  economists  and  statisticians,  was  born 
at  Dinkelsbiihl  in  Bavaria.  He  studied  at 
Erlangen  and  Wiirzburg.  He  was  afterwards 
(1821)  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Erlangen,  and 
(l825)  professor  of  that  science  in  the  Poly- 
technic school  of  Nuremberg.  In  1827  he  was 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  technology 
and  political  economy  in  the  university  of 
Munich.  His  gi'eat  work,  StaatswiHhschaftliche 
Untersuchungen  (1832),  made  his  reputation, 
and  procured  for  him  the  position  of  ordinary 
professor  in  his  university.  He  was  employed 
by  the  government  as  inspector  of  institutions 
for  technical  instruction,  and  was  commissioned 
to  visit,  in  1839,  the  Paris  exhibition,  of  which 
he  published  an  account  {Die  Industrie-Ausstel- 
lung  zu  Paris').  He  was  also  appointed  a 
member  of  the  statistical  bureau,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  its  head  he  issued,  from  1850  to 
1867,  his  contributions  to  the  statistics  of 
Bavaria.  He  filled  from  time  to  time  different 
important  posts  in  the  ministries  of  the  interior 
and  of  finance.  At  several  conferences  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  German  states  on  taxation,  he 
worked  earnestly  for  the  creation  of  one  national 
system  of  customs  duties.  He  organised  a 
Grossdeutsche  Partei,  whose  motto  was  "  Kein 
Deutscliland  ohne  Oesterreich."  He  held  that 
a  union  without  Austria  would  produce  not  a 
lesser  Germany,  but  a  larger  Prussia.  He 
represented  in  1848  the  city  of  Munich  in  the 
National  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  and  voted  as 
a  member  of  the  Left  Centre.  In  1855  he 
retired  from  political  hfe,  and  devoted  himself  to 
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his  professorial  duties  and  to  seientifio  research. 
He  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
on  20th  November  1868,  and,  aware  of  his 
approaching  end,  dictated  to  his  son,  as  long  as 
his  strength  permitted,  the  alterations  to  be 
introduced  into  a  new  edition  of  his  Untersiioh- 
ungen.    He  died  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month. 

[Rosoher,  Gesch.  der  N.O.,  p.  860.  —  Cossa, 
Introd.  to  tlie  study  of  P.E.,  English  trans., 
Macmillan,  1893,  p.  406. — Kautz,  NationaloJco- 
nomie,  ii.  p.  633.]  J.  i^.  i- 

Hermann  in  his  Staatswirthschaftliche  Unter- 
sicchungen  (Munich,  1832,  and,  eidarged  after- 
wards from  his  notes,  1870)  has  left  one  of 
the  most  permanently  valuable  hooks  on  econo- 
mics in  the  German  language.  It  covers  nearly 
the  whole  ground  of  a  text-book,  and  such  a 
text-book  as  might  have  been  expected  a  genera- 
tion later.  Like  Sohaffle,  he  says  much  at  the 
outset  on  human  wants,  the  notion  of  "goods," 
and  other  psychological  aspects  of  his  subject. 
He  lays  stress  on  the  distinction  of  technical 
from  economical,  the  first  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  physical  effects  by  the  use 
of  certain  physical  causes,  the  second  to  the 
disposal  of  quantities  of  goods,  on  the  principle 
of  greatest  benefit  at  least  sacrifice.  He  dis- 
tinguishes the  economy  of  an  individual,  of  a 
family,  and  of  a  larger  group.  He  points  out 
that  joint  action  is  not  necessarily  collective 
action  ;  a  school  may  be  started  by  the  joint 
action  of  several  fathers  for  the  training  of  their 
own  several  children,  but  it  is  not  a  public  or 
collective  institution  unless  it  is  created  by  a 
miion  of  citizens  not  specially  for  themselves 
but  for  the  general  advantage  (ed.  1870,  p.  95). 

His  illustrations  from  education  are  frequent. 
As  a  public  man,  he  took  a  keen  interest  in 
public  instruction.  He  draws  also  in  many 
other  ways  on  his  special  knowledge  of  public 
affairs  in  Prussia,  and  especially  in  Bavaria. 
The  later  edition  refers  in  this  connection  to 
his  report  for  the  Zollverein's  commission  on  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1851  (ed.  1870,  p.  214, 
ep.  426,  466-467).  In  theory,  he  is  a  shrewd 
and  close  reasoner.  He  expressly  adopts  the 
abstract  method  (120,  168,  cp.  378).  He 
works  out  mainly  on  conservative  lines  the 
theory  of  value,  price,  demand,  etc.  He  thinks 
income  of  consumers  is  the  true  wages-fund.  He 
has  a  wide  knowledge  even  of  the  minor  English 
and  American  economists  (e.g.  203,  259,  266). 
Some  of  his  distinctions  are  not  perhaps  very 
happy.  For  example  Nuts- capital,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Froductiv-capital  (221  seq.), 
is  on  the  whole  a  metaphor,  and  not  to  be 
embraced  with  the  latter  under  one  definition  of 
capital.  The  distinction,  again,  of  Silfstoff 
from  Hauptstoff  (320)  seems  rather  technical 
than  economical.  But,  open  him  where  you 
will,  you  find  mature  wisdom  and  clear  reasoning. 

Banfield,  in  his  Organization  of  Industry 
(1845),  acknowledges  his  debt  to  Hermann  (e.g. 


Preface  and  pp.  20,  28).  But  Banfield,  who 
had  studied  Kau,  Von  Thiinen,  and  List,  had 
special  opportunities  in  his  own  travels,  ofBoial 
and  unofficial,  of  knowing  the  Germans.  Her- 
mann had  little  further  notice,  till  Professor 
Marshall,  in  his  Principles  (1890),  made  him 
full  amends  for  previous  English  neglect  (see 
esp.  p.  106  n.,  492,  etc.)  [see  also  Banfield; 
German  Schools].  j.  b. 

HERRENSCHWAND  (— ).  This  witer  on 
political  economy  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
his  brother  Johann  Friedrich,  a  Swiss  physician, 
who  died  in  Bern  in  1796.  He  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  judge  in  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the 
French  service,  and  according  to  the  Noumlk 
Biographic  06niraU  (vol.  24,  p.  463)  was  in 
1805  an  old  man  living  in  Paris.  Nothing 
else  is  knovpn  about  him. 

He  is  a  turgid  and  difiiise  writer,  always 
professing  to  set  forth  the  will  of  the  "  Creator," 
or  of  the  "Universe."  Blanqui  in  the  hibho- 
graphy  annexed  to  his  Sistoire  de  I'^comnm 
Politique  (ii.  p.  350,  ed.  1860)  mentions  him 
as  a  connecting  link  between  Quesnay  and 
Smith.  In  common  with  the  former,  Herren- 
schwand  has  a  general  predilection  for  agricul- 
ture and  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption ;  and  in  common  with 
the  second,  he  remarks  on  the  beneficial  m- 
fluence  of  high  wages,  but  his  opinions  on  the 
evils  of  foreign  trade,  and  on  the  usefulness  of 
the  accumulation  of  the  precious  metals,  are 
quite  contrary  to  their  views.  His  favourite 
remedy  is  the  multiplication  of  absolutely  in- 
dependent consumers  (consommateurs  indipend- 
ants  par  eiccellencc),  and  the  increase  iu  their 
hands  of  coined  precious  metals  {Du  vrai 
Gouvernement  des  Peuples  de  la  Terre,  London 
and  Paris,  1801-1802,  p.  89). 

His  works,  although  written  in  French,  were 
published  in  London  ;  De  I'&onomie  Politigm 
Moderne.  Discoursfondamental  sur  laPopulatim 
(London,  1786,  and  Paris,  1795). — Mscours  sur  U 
Grldit  Public  des  Nations  de  I'Europe  (1786). — 
Biscours  sur  la  Division  des  Terres  (1788). — De 
I' £conomie  Politique  et  Morale  de  I'Espea 
Humaine  (2  vols.,  1786). — Du  vrai  Principe aetif 
de  I'Economie  Politique  (1797).  Arthur  Young, 
Travels  through  France  (2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  481), 
writing  on  his  own  studies  and  those  of  Sir  James 
Stuart,  on  the  subject  of  "Population,"  refers 
thus  to  Herrensohwand  ;  "  other  writers  have 
arisen  who  have  viewed  the  subject  in  its  right 
light ;  and  of  these  none  have  equalled  Mons. 
Herensohwandt,  who  in  his  Aonomic  Politique 
Moderne,  1786  ;  and  his  Discours  sur  la  Division 
des  Terres,  1788,  has  almost  exhausted  the 
subject."  B.  ca. 

HERREEA,  Ckistobal  Perez  de  (end  of 
16th  and  early  17th  century),  physician  of  the 
royal  navy  of  Spain  and  of  Philip  II.,  wrote 
several  works  on  the  poor,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  his  several  Discursos  del  Amparo  ■ 
de  los  legltimos  Poires  (Discourses  on  the  Pro- 
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teotion  of  the  ■well-oonduoted  Poor),  Madrid, 
1595,  1598,  and  1608.  He  recommends  the 
erection  of  special  houses  {Albergv£s),  which  are 
to  be  supported  by  the  church,  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  private  charity ;  but  unlike 
his  predecessor  Giginta  {q.v.),  he  does  not 
in  his  JReplica  (Reply)  to  the  objections  opposed 
to  his  discourses,  appear  to  be  willing  to 
enforce  work  on  the  well-conducted  poor,  and 
only  considers  it  as  a  mode  of  con'ection  for 
vagrants  and  women  of  bad  character ;  he 
would  even  allow  the  well-conducted  poor, 
whilst  inmates  of  the  house,  to  go  out  begging 
on  their  own  account. 

More  favourable  to  Heri'era's  endeavours  than 
to  Gigiata's,  King  Philip  III.  in  1596,  ordered, 
his  plan  to  be  executed  lq  fifty  towns  and  rural 
places  ;  but  owing  probably  to  the  absence  of 
the  test  of  work  suggested  by  Giginta,  its  effects 
were  rather  favourable  to  than  restrictive  of 
the  extension  of  pauperism. 

[Colmeiro,  Historia  de  la  Economw.  Folitica  en 
EspMa  (vol.  ii.  pp.  29  and  38),  Biblioteca  de 
los  Economistas  Espartoles  (p.  135). — Iglesias,  La, 
Beneficencia  en  Espaila  (vol.  i.  p.  257).]   E.  ca. 

HEERIES,  John  Chakles  (1778-1855), 
statesman  and  financier,  was  the  son  of  a 
London  merchant.  In  1798  he  entered  the 
public  service  as  junior  clerk  in  the  treasury, 
but  was  soon  promoted  to  a  place  in  the  revenue 
department,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself 
that  Pitt-  employed  bim  to  draw  up  his  counter- 
resolutions  against  Tiemey's  financial  proposals. 
He  further  received  the  thanks  of  the  prime 
minister  in  1803  for  his  pamphlet  in  reply  to 
the  financial  strictures  of  Cobbett  and  Lord 
Grenvflle.  Herries  acted  for  some  time  as  secre- 
tary to  Vansittart,  and  afterwards  to  Spencer 
Perceval,  and  in  1811  he  was  despatched  to 
Ireland  to  assist  "WeUesley-Pole,  the  Irish  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  The  same  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  arduous  ofiice  of  commissary- 
in-chief,  in  which  post  he  did  much  to  cope 
with  the  jobbery  everywhere  prevalent.  He 
had  now  a  great  reputation  as  a  political  econo- 
mist, and  in  1813,  in  conjunction  with  Nathan 
Meyer  Rothschild,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
a  plan  for  the  collection  of  French  specie  for 
the  use  of  Wellington's  army.  But  owing  to 
the  continued  dearth  of  specie  in  1815,  a  large 
number  of  20-frano  pieces  were,  at  Herries's 
suggestion,  coined  at  the  mint  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  The  office  of  commissary-in-chief  having 
been  abolished  in  1816,  Herries  retired  on  a 
pension  ;  but  he  was  soon  appointed  to  the  new 
office  of  auditor  of  the  civil  list.  In  1821  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  collection  and  management 
of  the  revenue  in  Ireland.  He  was  named 
financial  secretary  to  the  treasury  in  1823, 
being  returned  to  parliament  during  the  same 
year  for  Harwich.  It  was  imder  his  direction 
that  the  consolidation  of  the  customs  laws  was 


effected.  When  Lord  Goderich  (Earl  of  Ripon), 
became  prime  minister  on  the  death  of  Canning, 
Herries  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer at  the  king's  special  request.  Minis- 
terial complications  ensued,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  Herries  left  the  exchequer  and  became 
master  of  the  mint.  He  served  on  the  finance 
committee  of  1828,  and  was  the  first  financier 
to  "make  the  public  accounts  intelligible." 
In  1830  he  became  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  but  resigned  both  his  offices  when  Lord 
Grey  acceded  to  office.  In  the  session  of  1832 
Herries  made  a  severe  and  damaging  attack 
upon  the  government  in  connection  with  the 
Russian-Dutch  loan.  He  was  secretary  at  war 
in  Peel's  ministry  of  1834-35.  Appointed  in 
1838  one  of  the  committee  on  metropolitan 
improvements,  he  drew  up  the  greater  portion 
of  its  second  report.  He  strongly  attacked  the 
financial  and  commercial  pohcy  of  the  Whig 
government  in  1841,  but  the  same  year  lost 
his  seat  in  the  house.  Having  retired  from 
Harwich  at  the  dissolution,  he  unsuccessfnlly 
contested  Ipswich.  He  now  remained  out  of 
parliament  for  six  years.  Returned  in  1847 
for  Stamford  in  the  protectionist  interest,  he 
strongly  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws.  In  the  Derby  ministry  of  1852  he  held 
the  office  of  president  of  the  board  of  control, 
but  that  ministry  was  overthrown  in  December 
(1852),  and  in  the  ensuing  year  Herries  retired 
altogether  from  parliamentary  life.  Henies 
was  not  a  great  statesman  or  a  brilliant  speaker, 
but  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  able 
financier  and  an  assiduous  public  servant. 

[E.  Herries,  Memoir  of  tJie  I'ublic  Life  of  J.  C. 
Herries.  —  Bulwer,  Life  of  Lord  Palmerstoii. — 
Walpole,  History  of  England. — Annmd,  Register, 
1855. — Art.  "Herries,  J.  C,"  Dietionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography. 

Herries  has  recently  been  appealed  to  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Sir.  W.  Har- 
court,  as  an  authority  upon  the  probability  of 
panic  in  the  event  of  bimetallism.  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  expressed  a  very  dih'erent  view  of  his 
abilities.  "Speech  at  BimetaUic  Conference," 
London,  1895.]  o.  B.  s. 

HEUSCHLING,  Philipp  F.  Xayier  Theo- 
DOKE  (1802-1883).  An  eminent  official  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interior  in  Brussels,  was  a 
frequent  contributor  on  statistical  subjects  to 
the  Journal  des  jSconomistes. — La  Belgique 
Judiciaire, — Hevice  de  l' Administration  et  du 
I}roit  Administratif  en  Belgique.  — Bulletin  de 
la  Commission  de  Staiistique  de  Belgique,  etc. 

The  list  of  his  publications  extends  over  three 
pages  of  the  Belgian  Bibliographie  Nationals 
(Brussels,  2  vols.  1888).  Among  them  ought  to  be 
mentioned  :  Essai  sur  la  Statistique  ginerale  de 
la  Belgique  (1838). — Bibliograpliie  historique  de 
la  Statistique  en  Allemagne  (1845). — Manuel  de 
Statistique  ethnographique  universeUe  (1847). — 
Le  Congris  Geiural  de  Statistique  tenu  i  Bruxelles 
en  1853  (Paris,  1863). — RSsunil  de  la  Statistique 
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Gdn4rale  de  Bdgique  de  I84I  A  1850  (1853).— 
L' Empire  de  Tii/rquie  (1860).  He  wrote  in  con- 
junction with  M.  Block  :  Das  Kaiserthum  Frank- 
reich  und  das  KSnigreich  Belgien  (Leipzig,  1871), 
and  collected  under  the  title  of  L'Im.p6t  sw 
le  Revenu  (1873),  several  of  his  scattered  pamph- 
lets and  review  articles  advocating  an  income  tax 
to  take  the  place  of  indirect  taxation  and  license 
duties  (patentes).  He  assisted  Quetblet  {q.v.) 
in  the  publication  of  the  Gomptes  Rendus  des 
Travaux  de  la  Oommission  Gentrcde  de  Statistique, 
and  Bivort  in  bringing  out  the  AnnaZes  Legislatives 
de  la  Bdgique,    and   trans.   Prine.   of  Stat,   of 

B.  HiLDEBEAND  (q.v.).  E.  Ca. 

HEYSHAM,  John,  M.D.  Edin.  (1753- 
1834),  is  best  known  through  his  statistical 
observations,  extending  from  1779  to  1787,  on 
the  bills  of  mortality  at  Carlisle,  in  which  town 
be  followed  his  profession  of  physician.  His 
tables  include  the  number  of  deaths  according 
to  age,  sex,  and  conjugal  condition,  and  are 
accompanied  by  general  observations  on  the 
vital  statistics  of  Carlisle,  including  some 
remarks,  with  statistical  illustrations,  concern- 
ing the  value  of  inoculating  for  smallpox.  His 
figures  formed  the  basis  of  Joshua  Milne's 
Carlisle  Life  Table,  which  from  its  greater 
accuracy  very  generally  superseded  the  North- 
ampton table  previously  used,  though  the 
mortality  at  Carlisle  was  somewhat  lower  than 
that  of  England.  Heysham  took  a  census  of 
the  town  in  1780  and  in  1788,  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  due  to  manufactories. 

An  abridgment  of  Ohservations  on  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  in  Carlisle  1779-87,  Carlisle,  1797.— 
An  Account  of  the  Jail  Fever  at  Carlisle  in  1781. 
Loud.,  1782. 

[Dr.  H.  Lonsdale,  Life  of  John  Heyshatn, 
M.D.,  Lond.,  1870. — Concerning  the  Carlisle 
Table,  see  also  Joshua  Milne,  Treatise  on  the 
Valuation  of  Annuities,  2  vols.,  Lond.,  1815,  and 

C.  Walford,  Insurance  Cyclopaedia,  s.v.  Carlisle 
Table  of  Mortality,  Lond.,  1871.]  B.  H.  H. 

HIDAGE.  The  earliest  tax  in  English 
history,  the  Danegeld  (j.u),  was  a  tax  of 
a  varying  number  of  shillings  on  the  hide  of 
land.  The  original  reason  for  this  imposition 
was  to  buy  off  the  Danish  invasions  under 
Ethelred  II.  But  long  after  this  pretext  had 
disappeared,  even  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
the  danegeld  continued  to  be  levied  from  time 
to  time  under  the  same  name.  But  after  1163 
it  disappears  from  the  roUs,  and  historians  have 
often  supposed  that  it  was  never  again  levied. 
But  precisely  the  same  charge  on  land  continues 
to  be  made  by  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  under 
the  name  of  hidage,  and  in  the  13th  century 
as  carueage.  Hidage  therefore  is  really  the 
same  as  danegeld,  though  it  only  appears  as  a 
technical  term  after  the  latter  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  E.  L. 

HIDE.  In  the  original  distribution  of  land 
among   the   English   settlers    in    Britain   the 


portion  allotted  to  each  free  man,  i.e.  the  home- 
stead with  a  share  in  the  arable  and  pasture 
lands  of  the  township  (see  Alod),  was  called  a 
hide.  From  this  use  came  its  later  meaning 
as  a  measure  of  area.  By  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  Elder  a  ceorl  who  had  fuUy  five  hides  of 
land  with  other  qualifications  could  become  a 
thegn.  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
measurement  denoted  by  a  hide  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  varied  very 
much  in  different  localities.  After  the  Norman 
Conquest  a  hide  means  the  same  as  a  carucate, 
i.e.  the  land  that  can  be  ploughed  by  a  single 
team.  This,  originally  a  varying  area,  is 
fixed  in  the  twelfth  century  at  100  or  120 
acres. 

[Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  i.  88. — Dialogus 
de  Scaccario,  i.  17.  — E.  W.  Robertson,  Historical 
Essays. — Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  i.  74.] 

B.  L. 

The  hide  or  higid  appears  to  have  meant, 
in  primitive  times,  the  amount  of  land 
which  sufficed  for  a  family  ;  it  consisted  of 
arable  land  with  pasture  rights,  and  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  the  share  allotted  to  each 
free  warrior  (Alod).  Charters  quoted  by  Mr, 
Round  seem  to  prove  that  the  hide  was  an  area 
of  120  acres. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  term  is  used  as  a 
unit  of  assessment  for  purposes  of  calculaticg 
the  Danegeld.  Like  the  term  earucato  (properly 
160  or  180  acres,  see  Cakucage)  it  ceases,  in 
this  great  record,  to  be  a  direct  measure  of 
area  ;  for  a  large  expanse  of  barren  heath,  and 
a  comparatively  small  but  fertile  arable  hold- 
ing, might  each  be  rated  as  a  hide.  The 
principle  of  beneficial  hidation,  or  the  favour- 
able rating  of  certain  estates  or  districts  (as  e.g. 
the  archiepiscopal  land  in  Surrey)  was  so  far 
operative  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deduce 
the  area  of  an  estate  from  the  Domesday  hides. 

HIGGLING  of  the  market  is  described  by 
Adam  Smith  as  a  process  by  which  "  exchange- 
able value  "  is  adjusted  to  its  measure  "quantity 
of  labour." 

"  It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
between  two  different  quantities  of  labour  .  .  . 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  accurate  measure  either 
of  hardship  or  ingenuity.  In  exchanging,  indeed, 
the  different  productions  of  different  sorts  of 
labour  for  one  another,  some  allowance  is 
commonly  made  for  both.  It  is  adjusted, 
however,  not  by  any  accurate  measure,  but 
by  the  higgling  and  bargaining  of  the  market, 
according  to  that  rough  equality  which,  though 
not  exact,  is  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  common  life  "  (  Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  i.  oh.  v.). 

Compare  Eleeming  Jenkin  :  "The  higgling 
of  the  market,  ascertaining  the  result  of  the  rela- 
tive demand  and  supply  in  that  market,  does  not 
in  the  long  run  determine  the  price  of  either  eggs 
or  tea  ;  it  simply  finds  out  the  price  which  had 
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been  already  determined  by  quite  different  means '' 
("Time -Labour  System,"  Papers,  Literary, 
Scientific,  etc.,  p.  139).  It  is  possible  to  accept 
the  wi-iter's  account  of  the  market  process  (Ibid. 
p.  123)  without  contrasting  so  strongly  the  deter- 
mination of  price  by  demand  and  supply  and  by 
cost  of  production  (cp.  Prof.  Marshall,  Principles, 
Preface,  p.  xi.).  Prof.  Marshall  at  the  begin- 
ning, when  treating  of  the  theory  of  the  equiLi- 
brium  of  demand  and  supply,  gives  an  excellent 
type  of  the  action  of  a  market  (IKd.  bk.  v.  §  2). 
See  also  his  note  on  barter  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  referred  to,  and  his  mathematical  note 
xii.  The  subject  can  hardly  be  apprehended 
without  mathematical  conceptions.  Thus  Mill, 
in  his  description  of  the  play  of  demand  and 
supply  (Pol.  Eccm.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  ii.  §  4),  in  the 
absenceof  the  idea  of  a  demand-curve  or  function, 
may  seem  to  use  the  phrases  "  demand  increases, " 
' '  demand  diminishes, "  loosely.  A  more  distinct 
idea  is  thus  expressed  by  Fleeming  JenMn  in 
his  Graphic  Mepresentations.  "If  every  man 
were  openly  to  write  down  beforehand  exactly 
what  he  would  sell  or  buy  at  each  price,  the 
market  price  might  be  computed  immediately." 
A  similar  idea  is  presented  by  Prof.  Walras 
(j6l&inents  d'&OTWmie  Pure,  art.  50).  In  some 
later  passages  he  has  formulated  the  higgling  of 
the  market  more  elaborately.  The  present  writer, 
criticising  these  passages  (Semie  d'&onomie 
politique,  Jan.  1891),  has  maintained  that  even 
if  the  dispositions  of  all  the  parties  were  known 
beforehand,  there  could  be  predicted  only  the 
position  of  equilibrium,  not  the  particular 
course  by  which  it  is  reached.  Of  course 
special  observation  may  supply  the  defects  of 
theory.  For  instance  there  may  be  evidence  of 
the  incident  which  CantiUon  attributes  to  the 
"altercation"  of  a  market,  namely  the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  a  few  buyers  or  sellers  ; 
"  le  prix  regie  parquelques  uns  est  ordinairement 
suivi  par  les  autres "  (Essai,  part  ii.  ch.  ii. 
Des  prix  des  Marches).  Compare  CondiUac : 
"Aussitot  que  quelques  uns  seront  d'accordsur 
la  proportion  a  suivre  dans  leurs  echanges  les 
auti'es  prendront  cette  proportion  pour  r^gle  " 
(Le  Oommerce  et  le  Gouvemememt,  ch.  iv.  Des 
marches). 

"Higgling"  is  not  always  qualified  as  "of 
a  market."  The  term  may  be  used  in  much 
the  same  sense  as  the  "  art  of  bargaining "  is 
used  by  Jevons,  with  reference  to  a  transaction 
between  two  individuals,  in  the  absence  of 
competition  (Theory,  p.  124,  3rd  ed.).  Thus 
Professor  Marshall,  in  an  important  passage 
relating  to  the  case  in  which  agents  of  produc- 
tion are  held  by  two  monopolists,  says  that 
there  is  "nothing  but  'higgling  and  bargain- 
ing ' "  to  settle  the  proportions  in  which  a 
certain  surplus  will  be  divided  between  the 
two  (Principles  of  Economics,  bk.  v.  ch.  x.  end). 
Moses,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  did  not 
require   a   fair    for  the   exercise   of  the  skill 

VOIi.  II. 


which  is  thus  atti-ibuted  to  him :  "He  always 
stands  out  and  higgles  and  actually  tii-es  them 
tin  he  gets  a  bargain."  r.  y.  e. 

HIGHWAY  RATES.     See  Rates. 

HILDEBRAND,  Bruno  (1812  -  1878),  a 
German  economist  of  the  historical  school 
who  won  an  enviable  reputation  among  his 
contemporaries  by  his  scholarly  contributions 
to  the  science,  and  especially  by  a  rare  adminis- 
trative power  that  found  its  happiest  expression 
in  the  establishment  and  editorial  management 
of  the  Jahrhilcher  fur  National'Okonomie  und 
Statistik,  was  bom  at  Naumburg,  a  small  town 
on  the  Saale  river,  where  his  father  was  clerk 
of  the  coui't.  In  1836  he  began  an  academic 
career  as  privatdocent  or  lecturer  in  history  at 
the  university  of  Breslau.  Like  G.  Kries  and 
Carl  Knies,  however,  he  soon  specialised  in  poli- 
tical economy.  The  instructorship  developed 
three  years  later  into  an  assistant  professorship, 
and  in  1841  Hildebrand  was  made  full  professor 
of  political  science  at  the  university  of  Marburg. 
While  in  this  position  he  represented  Marburg 
in  the  Paulskirche  Conference  at  Frankfort,  and 
in  1849-50  he  sat  as  representative  for  the  city 
of  Boekenheim  in  the  Hessian  parliament.  It 
was  in  this  latter  body  in  September  1850 
that  Hildebrand  moved  and  carried  a  motion  to 
refuse  the  additional  grants  asked  for  by  the 
government  in  the  annual  budget.  A  dissolu- 
tion of  the  House  followed  and  HUdebrand 
lost  his  position  as  professor  at  Marburg  in 
consequence  of  his  action.  He  then  went  to 
Switzerland  and  was  made  professor  of  political 
science,  iu'st  at  Zm-ich  and  then  at  Berne,  where 
he  founded  the  first  cantonal  statistical  bureau. 
In  1861  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  political 
economy  at  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  It  was  here  that  he 
started  the  publication  of  the  Jahrbiicher,  which 
he  edited  alone  until  1873,  when  Prof.  Johann 
Conrad,  a  former  pupil,  became  associate  editor. 
Prof.  Conrad  succeeded  to  the  chief  editorship 
in  1878.  In  1864  Hildebrand  was  made 
director  of  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  United 
Thuringian  States,  in  which  position  he 
published  many  valuable  statistical  researches. 
His  chief  work,  however,  was  his  book  entitled 
' '  Political  Economy  of  the  present  and  future  " 
Eie  National'Okonomie  der  Gegenwart  und 
Zukunft,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  1848.  Much  material  on  the  industrial 
condition  of  labour  and  manufactures,  gathered 
during  a  long  stay  in  England  in  1846,  was 
utilised  in  this  work.  He  criticises  the  different 
schools  from  the  historical  point  of  view  and 
treats  the  laws  of  economic  development  in 
modern  times  ethically  and  politically.  Perhaps 
his  best  and  severest  criticisms  are  those  of 
Engels,  Proudhon,  and  the  theoretical  parts  of 
Fried.  List's  doctrines,  although  Hildebrand 
was  himself  a  moderate  protectionist.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  book  was  welcomed  as  an 
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important  contribution  to  that  stream  of  litera- 
tm-e  begun  by  the  historical  school,  a  second 
volume  never  appeared,  possibly  because  of  dis- 
inclination to  go  further  on  the  same  lines,  but 
more  probably  because  of  absorption  in  more 
practical  work. 

Hildebrand  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
organising  power,  with  a  good  hold  on  practical 
life,  and  always  successful  in  collecting  economic 
facts  from  all  classes  of  people.  His  practical 
activity  occupied  itself  in  the  organisation  of 
two  small  railways  in  Zurich  and  Bern,  and  of 
a  short  railway  in  the  Saale  valley  starting  from 
Jena.  He  also  established  several  friendly 
societies  in  the  towns  in  which  he  lived.  As 
a  university  lecturer  he  was  not  particularly 
brilliant,  in  the  form  or  contents  of  his  lec- 
tures ;  he  usually  spoke  without  notes  and 
in  a  somewhat  disconnected  manner,  but  he 
laid  great  stress  upon  personal  work  with  his 
students,  and  his  influence  on  them,  especially 
by  way  of  suggestion  and  supervision,  was 
peculiarly  successful.  Criticism  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  critical  spirit  among  his  students 
was  ever  with  him  a  hobby.  His  chief  writings 
in  the  order  of  their  appearance  are  as  follows  : 

Xenophoniis  et  AHstotelis  de  ceconomia  publica 
doctrince  illustratce,  2  Teile,  Marburg,  1845. — 
Die  Nationalokonomie  der  Oegenwart  und  Zukunft, 
I  (einziger)  Bd.  Frankfort  a.  M.1848. — Statistische 
Milteilungen  uber  die  volkswirthschaftUchen 
Zustdnde  Kurhessens,  Berlin,  1853. — Beitrdge  zwr 
Statistik  des  Kantons  Bern.  Bd.  1. 1  Halfte,  Bern, 
1860. — Die  Kiirhessische  Finanzverwaltwng, 
Kassel,  1860.  —  Untersuchungen  uber  die 
Bevblkerujig  des  alien  Itcdiens  [Ariikel  ivi  Neuen 
Schweiserischen  Museum,  1861.) — Deantiquissimce 
agri  romani  distributionis  fide,  Jena,  1862. — 
Statistik  Thuringens,  Mitteilungen  des  statist. 
Bureaus  Vereinigter  Thuringischer  Staaten,  2  Bde, 
Jena,  1867-78. — Principes  de  statisiique  admini- 
strative, enseignes  d  V  University  de  J&na,  Traduit 
de  V  aUevuind  sur  les  cahiers  du  professewr  et 
resumSs  par  X.  Heuschling,  Brussels  and  Paris, 
1872.  [This  was  an  unauthorised  translation  of  a 
college  student's  note  book  which  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Commission  centrale  de  statistique, 
vol.  xii.] 

Many  valuable  articles  upon  various  economic 
topics  in  his  Jahrhucher.  s.  m'c.  l. 

HILDRETH,  Eiohakd  (1807-1867),  was 
born  in  Deerfield,  Mass.  ;  he  became  a  lawyer 
and  editor  in  Boston,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
standard  history  of  the  United  States.  He 
published  many  works  on  history  and  moral 
and  political  philosophy,  among  which  is,  The 
History  of  Banks,  to  which  is  added  a  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  free  Com- 
petition in  the  Business  of  Banking,  Boston, 
1837,  pp.  142.  Hildreth  argued  that  bank-notes 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  legislation 
as  bills  of  exchange.  n.  E.  D. 

HILL,  SiK  Rowland  (1795-1879),  was  the 
founder  of  penny  postage  in  England.  In 
1819   he  established  Hazelwood  School,   near 


Birmingham,  and  in  1822  brought  out,  in  con 
junction  with  his  brother,  Matthew  Davenpor 
Hill,  a  treatise  on  public  education.  Witl 
the  hope  that  the  government  might  be  inducec 
to  examine  into  the  home  colonies  of  Holland 
which  seemed  to  afford  valuable  suggestions  fo: 
our  own  poor-law  administration,  he  wrote  s 
pamphlet  on  Some  Colonies  in  1832.  In  183i 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commission 
ers  for  the  colonisation  of  South  Australia,  am 
in  that  capacity  suggested  a  plan  for  municipa 
government  which  is  believed  to  contaia  th( 
first  scheme  ever  put  forward  for  proportiona 
representation.  In  1837  his  pamphlet  appearec 
on  Post  Office  Reform :  its  Importance  arm 
Practicability,  urging  the  substitution  of  a  nni 
form  charge — preferably  the  minimum  then  ii 
use,  one  penny — for  the  complicated  system  oJ 
"rating  "  then  practised.  This  led  to  consider' 
able  popular  agitation,  which  induced  thf 
government  to  appoint  a  committee  of  enquirj 
in  1838,  and  to  introduce  a  Penny  Postagf 
Bai  in  1838,  going  into  effect  in  1840.  Tc 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  contemplated  reforms, 
Hill  was  appointed  in  1839  to  a  position  in  tk 
Treasury.  The  term  for  which  he  was  appointed 
having  expired,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  new 
ministry  in  1842  ;  and  thereupon  turned  \\i 
attention  to  railway  management,  as  directoi 
and  then  chairman  of  the  Brighton  Companj 
(1843-1846).  In  1846  a  national  testimonia; 
was  presented  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  ser 
vices  in  postal  reform,  together  with  a  sub- 
scription of  £13,000.  In  the  same  year  h( 
was  appointed  to  the  newly-created  office  o: 
secretary  to  the  postmaster-general.  In  185^ 
this  oSice  was  combined  in  his  person  with  tli( 
older  office  of  secretary  to  the  general  posi 
office  ;  and  he  remained  sole  secretary  tiU  hi 
resignation  in  1864.  He  had  been  knightec 
in  1860  ;  and  on  his  retirement  received  a  par 
liamentary  grant  of  £20,000.  He  was  buriec 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  principles  of  the  modern  postal  service  an 
so  far-reaching  that  it  may  be  well  to  state  then 
in  Rowland  Hill's  own  words.  His  attention 
he  tells  us  in  his  autobiography,  was  first  directec 
to  the  subject  by  his  interest  in  the  problem 
of  taxation.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusioi 
that  the  best  tax  was  that  whereof  "the  pro 
duotiveuess  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  numbe 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation."  "This  tes 
brought  the  tax  on  the  transmission  of  letter 
into  bad  pre-eminence,  since  during  the  previou 
twenty  years  the  revenue  derived  from  the  pos 
office  .  .  .  had  even  somewhat  diminished. 
The  suggestion,  which  he  attributes  to  his  father 
Thomas  Wright  Hill,  that ' '  even  for  fiscal  purpose 
postage  was  unwisely  high,"  then  occurred  t 
him  ;  and  he  "started"  upon  his  work  of  investigo 
tion  "  with  the  simple  notion  that  rates  must  b 
reduced."  "  The  question  to_be  decided  therefor 
was,  how  far  the  total  reduction  might  safely  h 
carried  ;   and  this  involved  two  preliminary  ii 
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quiries  ;  first,  what  woiild  "be  the  prohahle  increase 
of  correspondence  consequent  upon  such  or  such 
reduction  ;  secondly,  what  would  be  the  augmen- 
tation of  expense  consequent  upon  such  increase." 
As  to  the  first  he  concluded  from  an  observation 
of  the  cases  of  several  commodities,  not  only  that 
cheapening  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  demand, 
but  that  "  reduction  in  price,  even  if  it  does  not 
increase  the  total  expenditure  on  the  article,  seldom 
if  ever  permanently  lowers  its  amount."  As  to 
the  second,  he  saw  that  under  the  existing  system 
many  of  the  elements  of  expense  "  must  increase 
in  something  like  direct  proportion  to  increase  in 
the  number  of  letters. "  But  this  he  thought  by  no 
means  necessary  ;  expense  could  be  eifectnally 
reduced  by  simplicity  of  operation,  and  this  could 
be  obtained  by  "  reducing  the  prodigious  variety 
of  rates,  and  adopting  means  to  induce  prepay- 
ment." "In  considering  how  far  the  variety  of 
rates  might  be  reduced,  I  was  led  to  inquire  what 
proportion  of  postal  expense  proceeded  from  the 
conveyance  of  letters  from  town  to  town,  and 
further  how  far  such  expense  varied  in  relation  to 
distance."  "I  found,  first,  that  the  cost  of  con- 
veying a  letter  between  post-town  and  post-town 
was  exceedingly  small ;  secondly,  that  it  had  but 
little  relation  to  distance  ;  and  thirdly,  that  it 
depended  much  upon  the  number  of  letters  con- 
veyed by  the  particular  mail ;  and  as  the  cost  per 
letter  would  diminish  with  every  increase  in 
number,  and  such  increase  would  certainly  follow 
reduction  of  postage,  it  followed  that,  it  a  great 
reduction  could  be  effected,  the  cost  of  conveyance 
per  letter  might  be  deemed  absolutely  insigniiicant. 
Hence  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  practice 
of  regulating  the  amount  of  postage  by  the  distance 
over  which  a  letter  was  conveyed  .  .  .  had  no 
foundation  in  principle  ;  and  that  consequently 
the  rates  of  postage  should  be  irrespective  of  dis- 
tance. This  discovery,  as  startling  to  myself  as 
it  could  be  to  any  one  else,  was  the  basis  of  the 
plan  which  has  made  so  great  a  change  in  pcstal 
affairs  "  \The  Life  of  Sir  Rowland  BUI  and  the 
History  of  Penny  Postage,  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
and  his  nephew  G.  B.  Hill,  1880]. 

[Bastable,  Finance,  1892,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  7.] 

w.  J.  A. 

HILL -BURTON,  John,  also  known  as 
BuKTON,  John  Hill  (1809-1881),  born  at 
Aberdeen,  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  university, 
and  after  trying  in  vain  to  practise  at  the 
Edinburgh  bar,  became  a  writer  for  the  West- 
minster and  Edinburgh  Review.  He  helped 
Sir  J.  Bowring  to  edit  Bentham's  works.  His 
first  notable  writing,  if  we  except  BenthamiarM, 
1843,  is  his  Life  of  Sume,  1846,  and  Letters  of 
Eminent  Persons  to  David  Hume,  1849.  He 
edited  the  autobiography  of  Carlyle  of  Inveresk, 
1860.  His  Biographies  of  Lord  Lovat  and 
DuTican  Forbes,  1847,  may  be  said  to  have 
given  a  foretaste  of  his  History  of  Scotland, 
1853,  seq.  which  has  the  signal  merits  of  being 
faithful  to  the  sources,  and  thorough,  candid, 
and  judicial  in  the  examination  of  them. 

Hill-Burton's  chief  economical  book  is  Political 
and   Social  Economy,  and  its  Practical  Appli- 


cations (Chambers,  Edinburgh,  1849).  He  ad- 
dresses himself  to  a  supposed  need  of  "  the  acting 
and  thinking  man,"  to  have  the  true  political 
economy  set  before  him  as  concretely  and  as 
attractively  as  the  false,  which  was  just  then, 
through  Louis  Blanc  and  others,  neglecting  no 
means  of  making  itself  known.  He  had  long 
hoped  to  write  such  a  book,  and  on  a  larger  scale 
than  time  now  allowed  him. 

The  book  deals  with  applications  and  illus- 
trations rather  than  first  principles ;  and  it  bears 
the  marks  of  a  time  of  transition.  The  writer 
stands  midway  between  two  epochs,  and  de- 
scribes both,  with  no  very  distinct  consciousness 
that  the  old  political  economy  like  the  old  r^me 
is  giving  place  to  a  new.  He  mentions  MUl's 
Principles,  1848,  with  respect,  but  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment  (p.  42).  He  finds  MUl's  discussion 
of  luxuries,  for  example,  inadequate.  On  the 
other  hand  he  himself  states  the  Wages  Fund 
theory,  without  any  misgivings  (p.  54).  His  first 
section  on  production  is  largely  a  plea  for  piece- 
work against  time-work.  He  quotes  Thiers  against 
the  French  socialists  on  the  rights  of  property 
(p.  60).  His  quotation  of  the  remark  that  there 
must  always  be  n  worst-paid  industry  (p.  29), 
does  not  lead  him  to  any  innovations  in  theory. 
His  allusions  to  current  events,  railways,  colonies, 
pauperism,  and  epidemics,  help  to  make  his  book 
at  once  readable  and  historically  valuable,  as 
enabling  us  to  place  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view 
of  an  intelligent  English  citizen  forty-five  years  ago. 

Otherwise  it  is  far  inferior  in  interest  to  his 
historical  works,  and  has  little  or  nothing  of  the 
charm  of  his  literary  masterpiece.  The  Booh- 
Hunter,  1860.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  is  of  most  service  to  economists  when 
he  is  not  writing  directly  on  their  subject. 

Clear  and  wise  as  are  the  chapters  of  his  Emi- 
grant's Guide,  1851,  they  bear  out  this  statement. 
Almost  at  starting  he  speaks  of  the  colonists  as  to 
be  "guided  by  the  eternal  laws  of  political 
economy,  laws  as  eternal  and  beneficent  as  those 
of  the  mechanical  powers  and  animal  life,  laws  not 
easUy  found,  often  misconstrued,  taxing  men's 
intellects  to  the  utmost,  and  far  more  liable  than 
the  laws  of  other  sciences  to  the  false  direction  of 
prejudice,  yet  existing  in  nature  beyond  doubt," 
Em.  O.  "Australia,  etc.,  "  part  i.  p.  7. 

This  is  use  and  wont,  and  largely  obsolete  use 
and  wont.  There  is  more  character  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  who  should  and  those  who  should  not 
emigrate,  the  contrasts  of  national  character,  the 
criticisms  of  Wakefield's  plan  of  emigration  (pp.  38 
seq.),  the  sudden  outburst  against  the  tyranny  of 
proprietors  and  capitalists  (52),  the  proofs  given 
of  the  necessity  of  the  interference  of  the  home 
government  (73-88).  The  statistics  of  wages  in 
the  colonies,  and  the  comments  on  slave  compared 
with  free  labour,  must  also  be  mentioned  (Em.  G., 
part  ii.).  "South  Australia,"  etc.  (pp.  8,  16, 
25,  97,  136, 137,  etc.     America,  p.  81,  182,  183). 

But  Hai-Burton  is  more  at  home  in  his  History 
of  Scotland,  where  his  economical  training  often 
leads  him  to  draw  attention  to  incidents  of  which 
an  ordinary  historian  would  miss  the  significance. 

Such  are,  for  example,  his  notices  in  vol.  ii.  (2nd 
ed.  1873)  of  absentee  landlords,  and  the  effect,  on 
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them,  of  an  act  forbidding  exportation  of  goods  or 
money  from  Scotland  during  war  (1318),  p.  306, 
in  vol.  iii.  of  the  decreasing  wealth  of  Scotland  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  pp.  438,  448,  of  an 
early  instance  of  a  "consul"  p.  438,  of  the  cur- 
rency at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  p.  441,  of 
export  duties  yielding  more  than  import,  p.  448. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  adding  to  this  list  when 
we  come  to  the  later  volumes.  The  economical 
element  in  the  questions  between  England  and  Soot- 
landwhen  their  union  was  discussed  after  James  I.'s 
accession  (vol.  v.  404),  and  when  it  was  arranged 
under  Queen  Anne  (vol.  viii.  121,  207,  etc.), 
receives  adequate  though  never  prolix  treatment. 

The  more  laboured  statement  of  the  latter  case  in 
the  special  History  of  Queen  Anne  (1880  ed. )  pp.  48 
seq. ,  does  not  add  much  that  is  important,  though 
there  too  the  historian  occasionally  uses  the  eyes  and 
the  language  of  the  economist.  See  esp.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  166  seq.y  on  scarcity  of  money  in  Ireland  circa 
1705,  and  iii.  312  on  political  economy  as  aided  by 
statistics  and  "commercial  book-keeping." 

[ii/e  by  Mrs.  HUl-Burton  in  Booh  Hv/nter  (large 
paper  ed.  1882). — Blackwood's  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember 1881. — Nat.  Diet,  of  Biog.  (by  Richard 
Garnett).  ]  J.  B. 

HIRE  is  the  name  given  to  payments  for 
the  use  of  services  or  movable  things  other 
than  money.  In  the  usual  economic  division 
of  income  into  rent  of  land,  interest,  and  wages, 
net  hire,  like  all  other  income  derived  from  the 
possession  of  property  other  than  land,  comes 
under  the  head  of  interest.  There  is,  however, 
an  important  characteristic  in  respect  of  which 
hire  of  things  must  be  classed  with  rent.  In 
the  case  of  rent  and  hire,  when  the  borrower 
i-eturns  the  loan  he  returns  the  thing  actually 
lent,  while  in  the  case  of  interest  he  only 
retm'ns  a  similar  thing,  not  the  coins  actually 
lent  but  similar  coins.  E.  c. 

HIRE  AND  PURCHASE  AGREEMENTS. 
These  agreements  (of  which  the  much-advertised 
purchases  "on  the  three  years  hire  system" 
are  instances)  are  of  interest  to  economists,  as 
they  represent  a  new  form  of  credit,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  seems  extending  both  in 
England  and  abroad.  They  are  in  reality 
pm'chasing  agreements  which  stipulate  the 
payment  of  the  purchase  price  by  instalments, 
but  the  purchase  does  not  take  effect  until  the 
last  instalment  has  been  paid,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  instalments  are  dealt  with  as  "rent 
for  the  hire  and  use  "  of  the  purchased  articles. 
This  enables  the  vendor  to  recover  the  goods 
in  case  of  non-payment  of  any  of  the  instal- 
ments without  having  had  to  go  through  the  for- 
mality of  registering  a  Bill  Off  Sale,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  retain  the  instalments  previously 
paid.  He  is,  however,  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
the  purchaser  selling  or  pledging  the  goods  to 
a  third  party  who,  if  acting  in  good  faith  and 
without  notice  of  the  vendor's  right,  is  entitled 
to  treat  the  sale  or  pledge  as  valid  (Factors  Act 
1889,  §  2  and  §  9  ;  Lee  v.  Butler  [1893]  2  Q.  B. 
318  ;  Helby  v.  Matthews  [1894]  2  Q.  B.  262). 


There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  th 
agi'eements,  as  they  enable  persons  of  sn: 
means  to  purchase  sewing  machines  or  ot; 
articles  producing  income  or  reducing  expen 
ture,  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  impose 
immediate  great  sacrifice  on  the  purchaser  a 
therefore  appear  to  him  much  more  favoura 
than  they  really  are,  they  are  frequently  ui 
for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  unmarketa 
goods  or  of  obtaining  excessive  prices.  1 
forfeiture  of  the  instalments  paid  before  defa 
also  causes  great  hardship.  The  abuses  of  i 
purchase  and  hire  system  seem  to  be  specia 
felt  in  Germany,  and  a  government  biU  on  1 
subject  has  been  drafted. 

[For  a  complete  analysis  of  hire  and  puroh 
and  other  similar  transactions  and  full  details 
to  their  use  in  Germany,  see  Cohn,  Die  wlJesw, 
schafUiche  Bedeutung  des  AbzahlungsgescMfis. 

E.  8 

HIRING.  The  contract  of  hiring  (local 
eonductio)  relates  either  to  things  or  servic 
In  the  case  of  the  hiring  of  things  the  hirei 
entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  thing  for  • 
purpose  stipulated,  but  acquires  no  property 
it.  In  the  case  of  the  hiring  of  services,  ' 
worker  is  bound  to  render  the  service  witl 
the  time  agreed  upon,  exercising  a  proper  deg 
of  care  and  diligence  on  the  work. 

[Addison  on  Contracts,  London,  1892.] 

J.  E.  0. M 

HISTORICAL  METHOD.  The  histori 
method  ofeconomio  study  is  commonly  contras 
with  the  abstract  and  deductive  methods.  Si 
a  contrast,  however,  is  to  some  extent  misleadi 
The  study  of  economies  might  be  conoi 
without  being  historical  ;  and,  on  the  ot 
hand,  the  historical  method  may  he  to  sc 
extent  deductive.  The  distinctive  feature 
the  historical  method  is  its  recognition  of 
velopment  in  economic  life,  and  its  consequ 
emphasis  on  the  dynamical,  as  distinguish 
from  the  purely  statical  elements  in  indust 
and  commercial  organisation.  Such  a  metl 
of  study  is  generally  concrete :  for  in  deal 
with  a  process  of  growth  the  interaction  of 
different  elements  of  social  life  on  one  anot 
cannot  he  overlooked.  It  is  true  that  a  ceri 
amount  of  abstraction  is  possible  even  h 
Particular  lines  of  tendency  may  be  traced 
the  development  of  industrial  life,  without 
special  attention  being  directed  to  the  spe 
circumstances  of  different  counti'ies  or  distri 
or  strata  of  society,  by  which  the  general  mi 
ment  is  modified.  Such  abstraction  as  thi 
necessary  in  a  scientific  study  of  any  ki 
Indeed,  even  the  history  of, a  battle,  or 
other  concrete  event,  is  necessarily  abstract 
the  sense  that  it  fastens  upon  certain  sal 
features,  and  omits  what  are  regarded  as 
essential  details.  And  this  is  much  i 
obviously  the  case  when  we  are  endeavou 
to  trace  the  history  of  a  great  movement,  i 
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a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  broad  principles 
by  wMch  it  is  governed.  In  this  sense,  then, 
even  the  historical  method  may  be  said  to  be 
to  some  extent  abstract.  Still,  it  may  fairly 
enough  be  contrasted  with  the  abstract  method 
of  economic  study,  inasmuch  as  the  elements 
which  the  historical  method  omits  are  merely 
those  that  are  regarded  as  too  insignificant,  or 
too  limited  in  their  sphere,  to  have  any  im- 
portant influence  on  the  concrete  process  of 
development  as  a  whole  ;  whereas,  in  the 
abstract  method  proper,  the  elements  from 
which  abstraction  is  made  are  sometimes  con- 
fessedly of  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  importance 
in  the  concrete  life  of  a  country  than  those  to 
which  attention  is  specially  directed.  The 
historical  method  may,  therefore,  be  described 
,  as  one  particular  way  in  which  the  concrete 
j  study  of  economics  is  pm-sued.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  way.  The  study  of  concrete 
facts  at  a  particular  time  and  place — e.g.  such 
facts  as  those  contained  in  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
Labour  and  Life  of  the  People — cannot  properly 
be  said  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  historical 
method,  except  in  so  far  as  these  facts  are 
brought  into  comparison  with  corresponding 
facts  at  other  times  and  places,  so  as  to  throw 
light  on  the  process  of  historical  development. 
The  method  of  Le  Plat,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
dealing  with  similar  matters,  is  much  more 
distinctly  historical.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
method  of  economic  study  may  be  concrete 
without  being  definitely  l^istorical. 

Again,  the  historical  method  is  not  neces- 
sarily inductive,  in  the  sense  at  least  in  which 
the  inductive  method  is  sharply  contrasted 
with  the  deductive.  No  doubt,  any  valuable 
historical  generalisation  must  rest  on  a  certain 
basis  of  inductive  inquiiy.  But  so  also  must 
all  valuable  generalisations  with  reference  to 
the  more  statical  conditions  of  human  life. 
But  after  having,  by  some  process  of  induction, 
reached  certain  general  principles,  the  historical 
method,  no  less  than  the  statical,  may  proceed 
largely  in  a  deductive  way.  There  may  be 
laws  or  tendencies  of  historical  development, 
as  well  as  laws  or  tendencies  operative  under 
particular  hypothetical  conditions  ;  ^  and  if  it 
is  possible  to  formulate  laws  of  the  former  kind, 
their  consequences  may  be  worked  out  deduc- 
tively, just  as  the  consequences  of  the  latter 
kind  of  laws  may  be  tiaced.  The  only  quali- 
fication to  this  seems  to  be  that  laws  of  the 
former  class  are  generally  more  complex  in 
their  character  than  those  of  the  latter  class  ; 
and  it  is  more  obviously  necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  former  to  take  account  of  the  particular 

1  Gp.  Keynes's  Scop&  and  MdhiM  of  Political  Ecori/yniy, 
pp.  303-304.  As  an  illustration  of  laws  of  the  former 
kind,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  generalisation  of 
List,  in  his  rfteorie  des  Nationaleii  Systerns  d^r  pol  itischen 
OeJconomie,  with  reference  to  the  stages  of  economic  de- 
velopment through  which  the  nations  of  the  temperate 
zone  pass. 


circumstances  by  which  theu'  action  is  modified. 
Thus  on  the  whole  it  remains  tiue  that  the 
historical  method  tends  to  be  more  inductive 
than  the  statical  method. 

The  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  the 
historical  method  in  recent  times  is  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  introduction 
of  that  new  view  of  human  society  which  is 
commonly  described  as  the  organic  view,  ^he 
more  statical  method  of  study  was  intioduced 
at  a  time  when  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  were  predominant,  and  when  human 
society  tended  to  be  thought  of  as  a  more 
or  less  mechanical  system.  With  the  growth 
of  biological  science,  and  especially  with  the 
introduction  of  the  theory  of  development,  a 
new  point  of  view  was  made  possible.  Society 
came  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  mechanical  com- 
pound of  independent  elements,  but  as  an 
organic  unity,  composed  of  parts  vitally  related 
to  one  another,  and  undergoing  a  continuous 
process  of  development.  Such  iviiters  as 
Montesquieu,  Burke,  Hegel,  and  Comte  all 
contributed,  in  different  ways,  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  conception  ;  and  wherever  it  has 
been  introduced,  it  has  made  the  statical  method 
of  study  appear  inadequate. 

Any  attempt  to  balance  the  importance  of 
the  historical  method  against  others  would  be 
somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  such  an  article 
as  this.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of 
its  advocates  have  unduly  depreciated  what 
they  regarded  as  rival  methods.  The  more 
statical  and  the  more  abstract  and  the  more 
deductive  methods  have  their  own  place.  The 
historical  method,  howevei',  may  claim  to  be 
the  most  comprehensive.  Other  methods  have 
a  place  within  it,  rather  than  it  within  them. 
They  supply  material  for  it  to  use  and  synthesise. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  historical  method  necessarily 
brings  economics  into  closer  relation  to  other 
departments  of  study  than  that  which  belongs 
to  it  when  it  is  treated  in  a  more  statical  way. 
The  influence  of  political  institutions,  religion, 
education,  moral  principles,  etc.,  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  dealing  with  social  evolution,  even 
when  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  its  industrial 
side.  Economics  thus  comes  to  be  regarded  as 
a  special  department  of  sociology  or  social 
philosophy,  rather  than  a  stiictly  independent 
science.  This  need  not,  of  course,  prevent  the 
recognition  of  the  possibility  of  making  a 
special  study  of  the  industiial  side  of  life,  or 
even  of  gaining  valuable  light  by  confining  the 
attention  for  a  time  to  that  side  of  life,  or  to 
some  special  aspect  of  that  side.  Further,  the 
historical  method  of  study  leads  us  to  regard 
the  gi'owth  of  social  life  as  having  reference  to 
an  end.  A  process  of  development  is  naturally 
thought  of  as  a  development  towards  something. 
The  consideration  of  the  ideal  form  of  social 
order  thus  comes  into  prominence,  and  in  this 
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way  the  study  of  eoonomio  science  is  brought 
very  closely  into  relation  to  ethics. 

[For  further  discussions  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  see  also  Absteaot  Pol.  Eco.  ;  Analytical 
Method  ;  A  Postbkiobi  Eeasoninq  ;  A  Priori 
Reasoning  ;  Deductive  Method  ;  Pol.  Econ. 
and  Science  ;  Inductive  Method.  For  a,  list 
of  books  and  articles  dealing  with  economic 
method,  see  the  close  of  the  article  on  Deductive 
Method.  The  best  general  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  Keynes's  Scope  and  Method  of  Political 
Economy.  Chaps,  iv.  and  ix.  of  that  work  bear 
especially  on  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 
Bonai's  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in 
some  of  their  Historical  Relations  will  be  found 
useful,  though  it  deals  very  .slightly  with  the 
iuiluence  of  Comte  and  the  development  of  the 
historical  school.  Special  reference  may  also  be 
made  to  Knies's  Die  politische  Oekonomie  vom 
geschichUichen  Standpwnkte. — Menger's  Die  Irr- 
fhmmer  des  Historismus  in  der  deutschen  National- 
okonomie. — Mill's  Logic,  bk.  v.  ch.  x.  "Of  the 
Inverse  Deductive  or  Historical  Method." — Cliife 
Leslie's  Essays  in  Political  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
— The  article  on  "  Political  Economy  "  by  Professor 
Ingram  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica. — Professor  Sidgwiok's  article  on  "  The 
Historical  Method"  in  Mind,  old  series,  vol.  xi. 
No.  2. — Suggestive  remarks  will  also  be  found  in 
Prof  Sorley's  essay  on  "  The  Historical  Method" 
{Essays  in  Philosophical  Criticism,  pp.  102-125) — 
in  Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie's  article  "What  are  Economic 
Laws "  {Economic  Revww,  vol.  ii.  No.  3,  pp. 
359-377) ;  and  in  several  other  recent  articles  and 
discussions.  ]  J.  s.  M. 

HISTORICAL  SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMISTS. 
This  is  the  designation  frequently  given  to  a 
number  of  writers  and  teachers,  whose  work 
has  been  marked  by  certain  common  traits, 
and  who  have  exercised  an  influence  tending 
in  general  in  the  same  direction.  Their  teach- 
ing, while  in  large  part  constructive,  has  yet 
been  to  an  equally  large  extent  critical  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  what  is  variously  de- 
scribed as  the  "  classical,"  "  deductive,"  or 
"theoretic"  school  of  economists  (iee  Clas- 
sical Economics  ;  Deductive  Method).  The 
' '  classical "  school  may  be  said  to  have  remained 
up  to  the  present  dominant  in  England  ;  it  is 
strong  in  Austria  and  Italy ;  and  it  has  in- 
cluded the  names  best  known  among  the 
economists  of  the  generation  now  passing  away 
in  France  and  America.  Although,  therefore, 
the  historical  school  is  now  perhaps  on  the 
whole  supreme  in  Germany,  has  representatives 
in  all  other  important  countries,  including 
England,  and  is  recognised  as  having  done 
good  service  to  economic  science,  the  value  of 
the  movement  as  a  whole  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  still  sub  judice.  Moreover,  even  a 
colourless  description  of  the  movement  as  a 
whole  would  probably  lead  to  misconception, 
owing  to  the  marked  divergencies  between  its 
representatives.  The  present  article  will,  there- 
fore, attempt  only  to  trace  the  sequence  and 


affiliation  of  ideas.;  and  the  reader  will  refer  to 
separate  articles  for  a  fuller  account  of  the 
personages  referred  to. 

Cliffe  Leslie  raised  the  cry  :  "  Back  to  Adam 
Smith."  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Smith's  frame  of  mind  was  on  the  whole 
essentially  unhistorical,  and  that  historical 
narration  and  inductive  reasoning  were  with 
him  subordinate  to  a  deductive  movement 
of  thought.  Malthus  adduced  a  wealth  of 
historical  information  in  support  of  his  doctrine 
of  population.  But  the  historical  school  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  made  its  appearance 
until  the  "orthodox"  or  "abstract"  structure 
had  been  completed  in  England  by  Ricardo 
(1817),  and  there  popularised  by  the  Epigoni, 
and  until  the  facile  expositions  of  J.  B.  Sat 
(Traits,  1803,  Oours,  1828)  had  diffused  over 
the  civilised  world  the  principles  on  which  the 
whole  edifice  of  orthodox  theory  rested.  The 
immediate  literary  creator  of  the  historical 
school  was  WUhelm  Eoscher,  writing  in  1843. 
Two  writers,  however,  were,  in  different  senses, 
forerunners  of  the  movement, — Jones  and  List ; 
and  another,  who  was  contemporary  with  its 
beginnings,  but  exercised  no  influence  on  it  until 
a  much  later  stage,  was  Auguste  Comte. 
/  In  the  midst  of  the  growing  success  of  the 
^icardian  group,  Richard  Jones  (Essay  on  the 
'  Distribution  of  Wealth,  1831),  protested  that 
its  conclusions,  especially  those  concerning  rent, 
applied  only  to  a  very  recent  period  and  a  very 
small  area.  He  urged  with  excellent  soberness 
the  need  for  historical  investigation  ;  but  his 
plea  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and  the  only  trace  of  his 
influence  in  economic  literature  for  many  years 
is  to  be  found  in  J.  S.  Mill's  treatment  of  peasant 
tenures.  His  German  contemporary  List  {Na- 
tional System  of  Pol.  Econ.,  1841),  enormous 
as  was  his  practical  political  influence  in  his  own 
country,  must  as  an  economist  be  regarded  as  the 
prophet  of  a  new  movement  rather  than  its  initi- 
ator. His  grouping  of  the  economic  history  of 
the  civilised  nations  of  the  temperate  zone  under 
five  stages  was  a  very  rough  and  ready  sketch, 
and,  indeed,  inaccurate  ;  yet  it  tlirew  into  Ger- 
man thought  the  idea  of  historical  evolution, 
the  fruitful  parent  of  more  adequate  formulse. 

Meanwhile  A.  Comte  {Oov/rs  de  PMlosophie 
Positive,  1839-42)  was  stating  the  same  idea 
in  more  philosophical  form.  To  him  it  seemed 
that  economic  phenomena  were  so  intertwined 
with  other  social  facts  that  a  separate  science 
of  them  was  impossible.  The  all  -  inclusive 
science  of  society.  Sociology,  he  divided 
into  social  statics,  dealing  with  facts  of 
00  -  existence,  and  social  dynamics,  dealing 
with  facts  of  sequence.  '  For  social  statics  the 
appropriate  method  was  that  of  direct  observa- 
tion, for  dynamics  that  of  comparison, — which 
could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  history. 
These  ideas  have  of  late  penetrated  into  English 
economic  circles  through  the  writings  of  Dr. 
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Ingram ;  they  are  faTniliar  to  the  German 
economists  of  to-day.  But  Comte's  -writuigs 
were  altogether  unknown  to  German  economists 
forty  years  ago  ;  and  the  historical  school  proper, 
in  its  earlier  phases,  was  an  entirely  indepen- 
dent product  of  German  thought. 

The  decisive  word  weis  spoken  in  the  Grund- 
riss  zu  Vorlesungcn  uber  die  Staatswirthsc/taft 
TUXcA  geschichtlkhcr  Methode  issued  by  the  then 
young  Professor  ^Vilhelm  Eoscher  at  Gottingen 
in  1843.  He  told  his  hearers  that  his  teaching 
would  he  guided  by  the  historical  method,  and 
that  he  "aimed  at  reaching  for  political 
economy  a  result  somewhat  similar  to  that 
reached  in  jurisprudence  by  the  Savigny-Eich- 
hom  method."  Thus  with  Eoscher,  the  new 
inspiration  was  the  direct  result  of  the  effect  on 
contemporary  German  thought  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  historical  school  lq  Jurisprudence. 
This  school  had  argued  that  the  legal  iustitu- 
tions  and  ideas  of  a  particular  period  and 
country  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  eternal  and 
necessary,  but  as  the  result  of  a  long  growth  ; 
and  that  earlier  practices  are  not  so  much  to 
be  condemned  fi-om  the  modem  standpoiut  as 
explained  in  their  relation  to  environing  condi- 
tions. These  ideas  were  readily  transferable  to 
the  economic  sphere.  Hence  the  historical 
"method"  was,  from  the 'first,  more  than  a 
method  with  Eoscher.  It  seemed  to  bring  with 
it,  as  self-evident,  the  principle  of  relativity. 
This  he  explained  in  the  well-known  and  oft- 
quoted  Freface.  The  shape  which,  in  his 
opinion,  political  economy  ought  to  assume  is 
indicated  in  his  description  of  it  as  the  doctrine 
(Zehre)  of  the  laws  of  development  {Entwickel- 
ungsgesetze)  of  the  national  economy  {Volks- 
wirthschaft).  By  the  side  of  this  phrase,  and 
as  equivalent  to  it,  he  placed  in  his  later 
writings  what  he  called  the  "fine  definition" 
of  Von  Mangoldt, — "the  philosophy  of  econ- 
■omic  history." 

Eoscher  has  in  recent  years  been  criticised, 
by  some  approvingly  by  others  disapprovingly, 
for  his  supposed  failure  to  make  any  effort  to 
reach  his  own  ideal.  It  is  true  that  his  Grund- 
lagen,  the  only  volume  of  his  great  System  that 
has  been  transla,ted  iuto  English,  is  constructed 
very  much  on  the  old  lines,  and  has  been  not 
inaptly  described  as  Mfll's  PriTidples  annotated 
with  citations  from  the  history  of  economic 
literature.  But  this  is  scientifically  the  least 
important  of  his  works.  In  his  Essays  on 
particular  subjects  he  was  constantly  under  the 
influence  of  the  thought  of  historical  movement, 
though  it  found  unsatisfactory  expression  in  his 
use  of  such  terms  as  "higher  and  lower  stages 
of  civilisation,"  "  youth,"  "  maturity,"  and 
' '  old  age  "  ;  and  he  was  curiously  possessed 
by  the  thought  that  aU  civilised  nations  have 
to  run  through  a  like  experience.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  in  spite  of  his  fond- 
ness for  " MiiwicJcelung,"  Eoscher  had  received 


his  historical  training  in  an  old-fashioned,  pre- 
evolutionary,  school.  His  best  work  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  volumes  on  Ackeriau  (Agriculture, 
Ist  ed.  1859  ;  12th  ed.  1888),  and  Tlandds- 
UTid  Gewerbefleiss  (Trade  and  Industry,  1st 
ed.  1881  ;  6th  ed.  1892),  in  his  System. 
Here  he  traces  the  growth  and  varying  shapes 
of  concrete  economic  institutions, — the  bony 
framework  of  society  ;  and  these  two  volumes, 
when  compared  with  the  space  given  to  the  same 
topics  in  the  Grundriss,  were  clearly  from  the 
first  intended  to  form  the  main  body  of  his 
great  treatise.  They  set  an  example  now 
generally  followed  in  German  universities,  but 
hitherto  exercising  little  influence  in  other  lands. 
The  criticism  to  which  Eoscher's  System  is 
open — and,  in  their  measure,  such  university 
courses  of  instruction  also  as  follow  in  its 
footsteps, — is  that  the  separation  between  the  - 
Grundlagen  and  the  subsequent  parts  keeps 
matters  asunder  which  need  to  be  considered 
together.  It  is  unsatisfactory,  for  instance, 
that  the  theory  of  wages  and  the  history  of 
trades  unions  should  each  be  dealt  with 
in  isolation,  and  that  they  should  be  brought 
into  no  sort  of  vital  relation  with  one  another. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Eoscher's 
GruTidriss,  the  movement  to  which  it  gave  rise 
was  reinforced  by  the  advent  of  two  other 
writers,  who  have  since  been  justly  regarded  as 
joint-founders  with  Eoscher  of  the  historical 
school — Bruno  HiLDEBEAiTD,  and  Earl  Knies. 
Hildebrand's  Naiionalokonomie  der  Gegenwart 
und  ZuTiunft  (1848)  was  never  completed  ;  and 
the  first  and  only  volume  was  chiefly  critical. 
It  is  from  this  that  the  current  German  criti- 
cisms of  Adam  Smith  have  been  chiefly  drawn. 
Hildebrand's  ultimate  object,  as  declared  in  his 
Preface,  seems  but  an  echo  of  Eoscher  ;  it  is 
"  to  transform  political  economy  into  a  doctrine  ; 
(or  teaching)  of  the  laws  of  the  economic  de-  1 
velopment  of  nations."  But  he  held  to  this 
conception  much  more  firmly  than  Eoscher  did,  , 
and  expressed  it  in  far  more  attractive  language. 
Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  it  is  presented  in 
the  prefatory  -announcement  with  which  he 
began  the  publication  of  his  Jahrhucher  far 
NationaZokonomie  und  Statislik  in  1863  :  "  The 
economy  of  nations  is,  like  their  language, 
literature,  law,  and  art,  a  branch  of  their 
i  civilisation  ;  like  these  other  branches  it  moves 
within  certain  limits  set  by  natural  law ;  but 
within  these  limits  it  is  a  product  of  freedom 
and  of  the  labour  of  the  human  spirit.  Accord- 
ingly the  science  which  deals  with  it  is  no 
abstiact  science,  like  the  natural  sciences  stating 
the  same  law  for  all  relations  in  time  and  space, 
and  measuring  everything  by  the  same  measure. 
;  On  the  contrary,  it  has  for  its  object  to  investi- 
,'  gate  the  movement  of  historical  evolution,  from 
Istage  to  stage,  alike  in  the  case  of  individual 
peoples  and  in  the  case  of  mankind  at  large, 
;  and  so  to  discover  the  link  which  the  labour  of 
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the  present  generation  is  to  add  to  the  chain 
of  social  development.  The  economic  history 
of  civilisation,  and  with  it  general  political 
and  legal  history  and  statistics,  are  the  only 
sure  fonndations  whereupon  may  be  erected 
any  useful  further  construction  of  economic 
science.  But  history  must  not  be  the  excuse 
for  inditference,  or  divert  men  of  science  from 
the  practical  problem  of  the  time.  The  imder- 
standing  of  the  present  is  most  vitally  bound 
up  with  the  understanding  of  the  past ;  and  he 
can  have  no  right  understanding  of  history  to 
whom  the  conditions  and  needs  of  his  own  time 
are  unknown." 

Towards  the  end  which  he  proposed  Hilde- 
brand's  contribution  was  twofold.  To  him  is 
due  the  distinction  between  Natural-,  Geld-,  uTid 
Gredit-wirthsAaft  (incidentally  in  his  book  of 
1848  ;  elaborately  worked  out  in  Ms  Jahrluch, 
vol.  ii.  1864),  which  has  proved  so  useful  a 
formula  in  subsequent  historical  writing  ;  and 
the  Jahrbuch  founded  by  him  was  the  first  to 
furnish  a  medium  for  monographs  by  younger 
men  on  economic  history. 

Professor  Knies  is  undoubtedly  a  scholar  of 
far  deeper  philosophic  insight  than  Eoscher  or 
Hildebrand.  And  his  work  Die  PoUtische 
Oelconom/ie  mm  Standpuncte  der  geschwhtlicken 
Methode  (1853)  was  an  elaborate  and  penetrat- 
ing criticism  of  current  ideas  which  even  men 
like  Eoscher  and  Hildebrand  had  handled  with 
scanty  discrimination.  Thus,  as  has  been  well 
said  by  Professor  SchmoHer,  his  book  might 
almost  be  called  ' '  Prolegomena  to  a  whole  scien- 
tiiic  epoch."  "Whoever,"  remarks  the  same 
writer,  "began  his  economic  studies  in  the  de- 
'cade  1850-1860,  knpws  how  deep  its  influence  has 
been,  and  how  in  certain  respects  it  served  as  a 
confession  of  faith  to  the  whole  German  school." 

The  thought  o^  which  Knies  laid  most  stress 
was  that  of  the  development  of  economic 
opinion  parallel  with  the  development  of 
economic  conditions.  The  idea  of  the  relativity 
of  dodrine,  already  brought  forward  by  Eoscher, 
peculiarly  interested  him.  And,  although  he 
encouraged  historical  study,  and  was  ready  to 
utilise  its  results,  Ms  book  probably  tended  to 
I  turn  some  younger  men  from  pursuing  the  path 
I  opened  to  them  by  Eoscher  and  Hildebrand — 
the  search  for  laws  of  economic  evolution.-/  On 
the  other  hand,  he  had  no  sympathy  witt  the 
view  which  even  Eoscher.  had  held  that  the 
classical  doctrine,  perhaps  in  some  modified  form, 
could  be  regarded  as  an  "Allgemeiner  Theil," 
or  "  Grundlagen,"  to  be  studied  first.  He  urged 
that  it  rested  on  conceptions  of  property,  con- 
tract, etc.,  which  were  themselves  the  result  of 
history,  and  which  were  inextricably  bound  up 
with  shifting  conditions  of  time  and  place. 
That  part  of  the  theory  which  was  composed  of 
propositions  of  absolutely  general  validity,  like 
the  propositions  of  natural  science,  would  be, 
found  to  be  small  indeed. 


Until  about  1870  the  waves  of  Ifhought 
flowing  by  these  three  writers,  Eoscher 
Leipzig,  Hildebrand  in  Jena,  and  Knies 
Heidelberg,  quietly  spread  over  Germai 
and  took  possession  of  the  universities  w 
but  little  opposition.  With  divergencies  ahea 
indicated,  the  new  movement  had  everywh 
the  characteristics  of  insisting — (1)  on  the  re 
tivity  of  economic  theory,  (2)  on  the  desi 
biUty  of  the  study  of  economic  history — inch 
ing  therein  the  empirical  and  statistical  ohser 
tion  of  the  present.  Much  detail  work  t 
done  in  these  latter  directions.  Outside  i 
country  itself,  the  movement  was  unknown. 

The  foundation  of  the  Verein^fur  Sozi 
Politik  at  the  Eisenach  Congress  of  eoonomi 
and  public  men  in  1872,  gave  the  signal  for 
outburst  of  controversy.  Hitherto  the  prof 
sional  economists  had  not  made  themsel 
heard  in  practical  politics  :  now  they  united 

I  recognising  the  existence  of  a  "  social  questio: 
and  in  invoking  the  action  of  the  state  towa: 
its  solution.  They  thus  incurred  the  enm 
of  a  great  many  journalists  and  poUticiai 
and  as  most  of  them  were  the  disciples 
Eoscher,  or  Hildebrand,  or  Knies,  the  "hist 
ical  school "  became  a  synonVm  for  the  Sooij 
ISTS  OF  THE  Chaie.  Even  among  economi 
themselves,  the  term  was  used  to  shelter 
who  were  in  any  way  dissatisfied  with  i 
classical  economists  and  their  German  follow 
— to  include  the  "inductive,"  the  "reaUsti 
and  the  "  ethical "  within  its  embrace.  Eosol 
himself  in  1874,  in  his  Geschichte  der  Nation 
OekoTwmiJc  in  Deutsehland,  seemed  to  imply  tl 
the  "realistic,"  the  "historical,"  and  the  "et 
cal "  directions  were  all  much  the  same.  But 
soon  as  men  of  ability,  thus  for  the  time  brouj 
together  in  one  camp,  got  beyond  the  utterai 
of  generalities,  divergencies  were  sure  to  mi 
themselves  felt.  Professor  Adolph  Wagner 
Berlin  began  about  1877,  in  the  Allgeme 
Oder  TheoretiscJie  Volkswirthschaftslehre,  formi 
the  first  volume  of  a  great  Lehrbuch,  the  ci 
struction  of  a  new  edifice  of  economic  theory 
replace  that  of  the  Physiookats  and  Ad 
Smith.  Professor  Gustav  Schmoller  of  Str 
buxg  (since  of  Berlin)  maintained,  on  i 
contrary,  that  the  time  had  not  come  for  si 
an  attempt,  and  that  it  should  be  preceded 
a  period  of  empirical,  statistical,  and  histori 
inquiry.  He  established  a  series  of  Stoats-  4 
sozialimssenschaftliche  '  Forschungen,  where 
under  his  guidance,  his  pupils  have  pubUshe 
series  of  valuable  investigations.  It  was  j 
haps  hardly  made  sufficiently  clear  that 
generalisations  or  "  laws  "  at  which  such  hist( 
cal  work  was  ultimately  aiming  were  not 
much  laws  of  coexistence  as  laws  of  sequen 
to  use  Compte's  phrase,  "dynamic"  rather  tl 
"static."  When  the  Austrian  School  (§' 
made  itself  heard,  Professor  Schmoller  i 
those  who  agreed  with  him  lamented — not 
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much  that  a  fresh  resort  should  he  made  to 
ahstraction  and  deduction,  and  that  attention 
should  be  concentrated  anew  by  some  thinkers 
,  on  the  problem  of  value — but  that  this  problem 
/  should  be  declared  the  main  problem  of  econ- 
omicSj  and  those  methods  its  most  appropriate 
ones.  On  the  other  hand  it  became  the 
practice  of  those  who  agreed  either  with' 
Professor  Wagner  or  Professor  Menger  to  speak 
of  Professor  SchmoUer  as  an  example  of  ' '  ex- 
treme Historismus."  But  it  is  not  clear  that 
Professor  Schmoller  and  his  disciples  have 
gone  beyond  the  positions  assumed  by  the 
founders  of  the  school.  In  his  recent  article  on 
VolksioirtJischaft,  Volkswirthschaftslehre,  wnd- 
methode  (Conrad's  Sdndworterbuch,  1894), 
Schmoller  writes  :  ' '  The  more  inquiry  is  limited 
to  a  particular  state  of  economic  affairs,  and 
this  is  provisionally  treated  as  stable — certainly 
an  allowable  methodological  device, — the  easier 
it  is  to  grasp  the  dominant  psychical  and  other 
causes,  to  derive  therefrom  typical  forms  of 
organisation,  and  to  explain  the  elementary  and 
typical  economic  processes.  Whether  these  are 
called  'laws'  or  'hypothetical  truths,'  they 
are,  when  used  with  due  limitation,  the  great 
instruments  of  knowledge,  and  the  bases  of  right 
economic  policy."  Schmoller  goes  on,  indeed, 
to  say  that  ' '  they  are  not  ultimate  truths.  It 
is  necessary  to  carry  through  a  deeper  investiga- 
tion of  the  changing  causes,  and  the  changing 
economic  forms  and  processes.  This  investiga- 
tion will  be  threefold — (1)  into  the  shaping  of 
the  psychological  causes,  (2)  into  the  history  of 
economic  organisation,  (3)  into  the  progress  of 
humanity  as  a  whole."  For  the  first,  SchmoUer 
urges  a  psychological  study  which  shall  be 
wider  than  the  somewhat  antiquated  balancing 
of  pleasures  and  pains  or  utilities  ;  as  to  the 
second,  he  remarks  that  the  older  historical 
economics  pointed  to  the  goal,  and  recent  work 
in  economic  history  has  begun  to  collect  and 
interpret  the  necessary  material ;  and  dangerous 
as  the  third  may  be,  entering  as  it  does  into 
the  fields  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  of 
teleology,  of  hopes  and  prophecies,  such  bold 
syntheses  wiU  always  be  necessary  to  guide 
us  in  practical  action. 
Ji  Meanwhile  in  England,  as  far  back  as  1866, 
If  Thorold  Rogees  had  set  the  example  of  thorough 
investigaltion  iuto  the  economic  life  of  the  past 
in  his  Eistory  of  Agriculture  arid  Prices  in 
MglaTid  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  1866).  It  was  Chffe 
Leslie,  however,  who  first  introduced  to 
English  thought  the  ideas  which  had  long  been 
making  their  way  in  Germany.  In  his  essay 
on  The  Political  Ecmiomy  of  Adam  Smith 
(1870),  Cliffe  Leslie  criticised  the  conception 
then  common  in  England  that  political 
economy  was  a  body  of  necessary  and  universal 
truth  ;  and  in  that  On  the  Philosophical  Method 
of  Political  Economy  (1876),  he  argued  that ' '  the 
whole  economy  of  every  nation  is  the  result  of 


a  long  evolution  in  which  there  has  been  botli 
continuity  and  change,  and  of  which  the 
economical  side  is  only  a  particular  aspect  or 
phase.  And  the  laws  of  which  it  is  the  result 
must  be  sought  in  history  and  the  general  laws 
of  society  and  social  evolution."  Cliffe  Leslie 
was  thus  the  first  to  bring  together  and  unite 
the  teaching  of  Kniea  and  Oomte  ;  this  has 
been  since  done  more  thoroughly,  and  with  a 
more  complete  acceptance  of  Comte's  social 
philosophy  by  Dr.  Ingram  in  his  History  of 
Political  Economy  {m  Ency.  Brit.,  1885  ;  separ- 
ately 1888).  CUffe  Leslie's  criticism  has  re- 
sulted in  a  more  careful  statement  of  their 
"  postulates,"  by  most  English  writers  since, — 
as  by  Bagehot,  in  Econjimic  Studies,  1879. 
But,  as  in  Germany,  so  in  England,  there  was 
urgent  need  that  a  beginning  should  be  made 
in  the  detailed  study  and  systematic  teaching 
of  economic  history  ;  in  England  it  was  from 
Dr.  WDliam  Cunningham  that  the  impulse  was 
given  in  this  direction,  both  by  his  wi-itings 
{Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce, 
1882  ;  a  new  and  much  larger  work  under  the 
same  title,  vol.  i.  1890,  vol.  ii.  1892),  and  by 
his  academic  activity  in  Cambridge.  A  little 
later  Arnold  ToYls'BEE  directed  the  attention  of 
students  at  Oxford  to  the  "  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion of  the  18th  century"  (lectures  puWished 
in  1884).  And  interest  in  the  subject  has 
since  been  stimulated  from  the  historical  and 
legal  side  by  the  works  of  Mr.  Seebohm, 
(English  Village  CoTwmunities,  1883  ;  Tribal 
System,  1895)  ;  Professor  Maitland  (Select  Pleas 
in  Manorial  Courts,  1889) ;  and  Professor 
Vinogradoff  (Villainage  in  England,  1892); 
from  the  statistical  side  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
Labour  and  Life  of  the  People  (1889)  ;  and 
from  the  evolutionary  socialistic  side  by  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  (Sistm'y  of  Trade 
Unionism,  1894),  and  others.  It  has  begun  to 
find  a  place  in  the  requirements  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  examinations  ;  in  America,  courses 
of  lectures  are  regularly  delivered  upon  it  in 
most  of  the  important  universities  and  colleges, 
usually  in  connection  with  departments  of  econ- 
omics, but  sometimes  in  connection  with  depart- 
ments of  history  ;  and  in  Harvard  a  profes- 
sorial chair  has  been  created  with  this  object. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  diff'er,  how- 
ever, widely  from  one  another  in  their  attitude 
towards  the  current  English  theoretic  teaching. 
The  position  of  the  historical  school  in  the 
three  countries,  Germany,  England,  and  America, 
is  affected  very  largely  by  academic  organisa- 
tion. In  Germany  there  is  a  recognised  dis- 
tinction between  the  "  Grundlegung "  or 
"AUgemeiner  Theil"  and  other  departments 
of  economics.  The  historical  school  are  in 
practice  to  be  distinguished  from  various 
theoretic  schools — (1)  hy  their  insistence  on 
the  vital  importance  of  a  thorough  study  of 
economic  history  after   the    "Grundlegung"; 
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(2)  by  the  comparatively  small  compass  into 
which  theywould  compress  the  "Grundlegung"  ; 

(3)  by  the  comparatively  slight  attention  they 
would  give  to  the  psychology  of  "value"  aa 
a  part  of  the  "Grundlegung";  (4)  in  sur- 
rounding the  individualist  economics  of  self- 
interest  there  stated  by  general  anthropological 
and  historico-philosophical  considerations.  In 
England  there  is  no  such  recognised  distinction 
between  the  ''Grundlegung"  and  other  parts. 
Indeed,  economic  teaching  in  that  country 
seldom  includes  more  than  the  "  Grundlegungv" 
In  America,  following  the  example  of  Harvara, 
the  tendency  is  to  appoint  teachers  of  economic 
history  side  by  side  With  teachers  of  economic 
theory  and  finance  ;  to  make  each  "  course " 
independent  ;  and  to  leave  .each  teacher  to 
define  his  own  relations  to  economic  science 
as  he  pleases.  » 

[There  is  no  account  of  the  historical  school  at 
aU  complete  ;  and  the  student  cannot  dispense 
with  reference  to  the  actual  writings  of  the  lead- 
ing authors  mentioned  above.  Eoscher's  Preface 
of  1843  is  translated  in  full  in  the  Quarteerly 
Journal  of  Economics,  October  1894. — The  best 
account,  though  sympathetic,  is  that  of  Dr.  Ingram 
in  Hist,  of  Pol.  Boon.,  ch.  vi. — Professor  SchmoUer's 
essays  on  Roscher  and  Knies  (Zur  lAtteratur- 
geschichte  der  Staats  und  Socialioissenschaften, 
1888),  are  brilliant  and  illuminating  surveys  of 
parts  of  the  field. — For  a  somewhat  more  partisan 
presentation  of  some  of  the  questions  at  issue  than 
would  be  suitable  here,  reference  may  be  made  to 
Asblej,&on.  Hist.,  1.  Preface  (1888),  and  an  intro- 
ductory lecture  Ore  the  study  of  Economic  Histmy 
in  the  Quarterly  Jowmal  of  Economics,  January 
1893.  —  For  a  different  point  of  view,  see 
Marshall,  Present  Position  of  Economics  (1885), 
and '  Keynes,  Scope  and  Method  of  Pol.  Eccm. 
(1891).  See  also  Aug.  Comtb;  English  School  ; 
Fresch  School  ;  German  Schools  ;  Held  ; 
Cliffe  Leslie.]  w.  j.  a. 

HISTORY  OF  PRICES.     See  Pkices. 

HITCHCOCK;,  EoBEKT  (16th  century),  of 
Caversfield,  Bucks,  served  in  the  Netherlands 
under  Charles  Y.  in  1553. 

His  chief  work,  A  Politic  Plot  for  the  honour  of 
the  Prince  (Loud.  1st  Jan.  1580,  reprinted  in 
,  Arber's  English  Garner),  was  one  of  the  many 
schemes  for  the  employment  of  the  numerous  idle 
but  able  -  bodied  vagrants  who  caused  constant 
trouble  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  Hitchcock  proposed 
that  they  should  be  employed  as  seamen  in  vessels  to 
be  fitted  out  for  the  herring  and  other  fisheries,  so 
that  the  profits  which  Holland  enjoyed  from  this 
source  might  be  secured  to  England.  Hitchcock  also 
wrote  The  English  Army  Rations  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (appended  to  W.  Garrard's  The  Art 
of  Warre,  1591),  which  contains  statistics  of  the 
victuals  necessary  for  soldiers  in  garrisons.  He 
quotes  from  his  own  experience  of  the  time  when  he 
was  in  charge  of  200  pioneers  at  Berwick  in  1551. 

[W.  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry 
and  Comjinerce,  Modem  Times,  1893.]     e.  h.  h. 

HOARDING.  When  practised  by  a  com- 
munity, or  by  large  numbers  of  its  members. 


hoarding  becomes  an  economic  fact  worthy  of 
investigation.  It  may  arise  from  commercial 
panic,  irom  distrust  of  existing  forms  of  invest- 
ment, or  from  a  want  of  any  opportunity 
of  investment.  Or  it  may  arise  from  mis- 
government,  and  the  consec[uent  distrust  of  the 
holders  of  power. 

In  earlier  times  there  was  little  or  no 
industrial  use  for  capital,  except  in  agriculture 
or  trade  ;  and  beyond  the  limited  field  of  lending 
on  mortgage,  or  at  usury,  to  those  who  were 
oppressed  by  debt,  there  was  no  way  of  obtaining 
a  return  upon  capital  without  entering  into 
active  trade.  In  England,  almost  up  to  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  tradesmen  or  mer- 
chants retiring  from  business  lived  literally 
upon  their  savings.  It  is  stated  that  the  father 
of  Pope,  the  poet,  having  amassed  a  fortune 
in  trade  in  London,  retired  to  the  country  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  carrying  with  him 
a  strong  box  containing  nearly  £20,000,  out  of 
which  he  took  from  time  to  time  whatever  was 
required  for  household  expenses.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  writers  about  the  same  time,  that 
very  large  sums  were  constantly  kept  hidden  m 
secret  places.  Probably  disti'ust  was  largely 
the  cause  of  some  of  these  cases  ;  and  from  such 
or  mixed  motives  these  practices  continued  well 
into  this  century,  until  the  growth  of  our 
system  of  banking,  and  the  appreciation  of  its' 
advantage  and  safety,  together  with  the  increase 
of  joint-stock  enterprises,  has  rendered  hoarding 
no  longer  necessary.  It  still  continues  to  be 
extensively  practised  in  France,  partly  from 
the  difierent  condition  of  banking  there,  and 
partly  from  general  distrust.  The  greater 
part  of  the  war  indemnity  paid  to  Germany  in 
1871  was  produced  from  the  hoards  of  the 
French  peasantry ;  and  the  same  source  suppKed 
a  large  part  of  the  gold  required  for  the  change 
of  standard  in  Germany  a  few  years  later. 

The  most  extensive  system  of  hoarding  of 
which  there  is  any  record  is  that  which  exists 
in  India,  and  has  been  going  on  there  for  a  very 
long  period.  This  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from 
the  unscrupulous  character  of  the  former  rulers 
of  the  country,  and  the  habits  induced  by  ages 
of  misgovernment  continue  to  influence  the 
people  in  their  present  condition  of  security, 
and  under  their  increased  opportunities.  Both 
gold  and  silver,  in  the  form  of  bullion,  of  coiu, 
and  ornaments  are  hoarded  by  the  natives  of 
every  class.  Estimates  as  to  the  amount  of 
wealth  lying  dormant  in  this  way  differ  very 
widely,  but  the  population  is  so  numerous,  and 
the  habit  so  universal,  that  the  amount  must 
be  very  large.  Enormous  hoards  are  known  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the  native 
princes  ;  and  from  the  age  of  some  of  the  coins 
contained  among  these  treasures  it  is  evident 
that  the  accumulation  must  have  commenced 
hundreds  of  years  ago. 

Among    the    most    civilised    communities, 
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Loarding  takes  place  at  times  "of  commercial 
)anic.  There  is  an  almost  universal  distrust, 
.nd  those  who  are  able  to  obtaia  possession  of 
oin  or  currency  store  it  up,  partly  to  enable 
hem  to  meet  theii-  own  impending  obligations, 
,nd  partly  out  of  fear  that  later  on  they  will 
lot  be  able  to  obtaia  it.  Direct  evidence  of 
his  practice  is  not  usually  easy  to  obtain,  but 
t  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  returns  dm'ing  the 
lanic  in  London,  in  1866.  lYom  the  21st 
fcrch  to  the  30th  May  there  was  a  steady 
lecrease  in  the  bullion  at  the  Bank,  amounting 
;o  £2,578,000  (see  Deain  of  Bullion).  Yet 
it  this  time  the  country  was  gaining  gold  to 
nuch  the  same  extent  as  usual,  the  net  import 
luring  the  three  months  April  to  June  being 
nore  than  4  millions.  During  the  same  period 
he  notes  in  circulation  increased  from  20^ 
niUions  to  26  millions,  so  that  there  must 
lave  been  more  than  12  millions,  in  notes  and 
;old,  withdrawn  and  hoarded. 

The  financial  crisis  in  the  United  States  in 
.893  supplies  another  example,  but  no  direct 
ividence  of  the  fact  is  obtainable.  The  country 
lad  an  ample  supply  of  currency,  not  less  than 
■00  millions  of  dollars  (20  millions  sterHng) 
laving  been  added  thereto  dui'ing  the  preceding 
ihree  years,  and  their  banking  facUities  were 
imple,  yet  there  was  for  a  while  a  perfect 
lurrency  famine,  and  firms  of  the  highest  stand- 
ng  could  scarcely  obtain  loans  upon  the  most 
mdoubted  security. 

[See  report  of  Eoyal  Commission  on  Gold  and 
SUver,  vol.  i.  1887. — For  hoarding  in  France  and 
lermany:  evidenceof  Mr.  W.  Fowler. — Forhoard- 
ng  in  India  :  evidence  of  Sir  D.  Barbour. — For 
larticulars  of  hoarding  by  Maharajah  of  Burdwan, 
ee  ibid,  appendix  v. — also  letter  in  Bankers 
Magazine,  London,  1893,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  205.— For 
urrency  crisis  In  U.S.,  see  Journal  Inst.  Bankers, 
"anuary  1894,  vol.  xv.  pp.  37-42. — Blue  book  on 
ndian  Currency,  1893.— J.  M.  Robertson,  The 
aUacy  of  Saving.— Axt.  on  Saving.]       b.  w.  b. 

HOBBES,  Thomas  (1588-1679),  one  of  the 
aost  distinguished  of  English  philosophers, 
fas  born  at  Malmesbury  in  "Wiltshire,  and 
ied  at  Hardmck,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
hire.  After  attending  a  private  school,  he 
.ecame  a  member  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
nd  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  February  1608. 
lobbes  was  recommended  to  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire  as  a.  tutor  for  his  eldest  son,  and 
hus  formed  a  connection  with  the  great  house 
f  Cavendish  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
ecured  him  from  want,  and  gave  him  also  the 
eisure  necessary  for  meditation  and  study. 
Lfraid  that  he  had  given  offence  by  his  imtings 
n  political  philosophy,  Hobbes  left  England  at 
he  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament 
a  1640,  and  spent  eleven  years  in  Paris.  Here 
le  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  prince  of 
Vales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  He  retm-ned  to 
in^land  in  1651,  and  from  1653  lived  with  the 


Cavendish  family.  His  writings  were  denounced 
by  some  as  hostUe  to  liberty  and  by  others  as 
hostile  to  religion.  He  was  also  involved  in 
several  scientific  controversies  ;  but  he  never 
experienced  actual  persecution.  In  the  course 
of  his  long  life,  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
study  and  to  composition,  Hobbes  wi'ote  many 
works  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  philosophical, 
theological,  mathematical,  physical,  and  literary. 
A  collected  edition  of  his  Latin  writings  in  five, 
and  of  his  English  writings  in  eleven  volumes, 
was  published  between  1839  and  1845  by  Sir 
William  Molesworth.  None  of  these  writings 
can  strictly  be  termed  economical.  Gh.  xxii. 
of  Hobbes's  best-known  treatise  of  political  phil- 
osophy, Lematlian (published  1651),  entitled  "Of 
.Systems  subject.  Political  and  Private,"  con- 
tains, however,  some  remarks  upon  the  nature 
and  influence  of  "bodies  politic  for  ordering 
of  trade,"  i.e.  those  privileged  companies  which 
in  the  17th  century  carried  on  so  much  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  England.  "The  end  of 
their  incorporating  is  to  make  their  gain  the 
greater  ;  which  is  done  in  two  ways — by  sole 
buying  and  sole  selling,  both  at  home  and 
abroad."  Both  are  gainful  to  the  privileged 
body  because  thereby  they  buy  at  lower  and 
sell  at  higher  rates.  "  Of  this  double  monopoly 
one  part  is  disadvantageous  to  the  people  at 
home,  the  other  to  foreigners."  But  Hobbes 
thinks  that  it  would  be  very  profitable  for  a 
commonwealth  if  its  merchants  were  bound  up 
into  one  body  to  buy  in  foreign  markets,  whilst 
at  liberty  at  home  every  man  to  buy  and  sell 
at  what  price  he  could.  For  in  this  way  their 
mutual  competition  would  act  only  to  cheapen 
the  commodities  which  they  sell  at  home,  not 
to  enhance  the  price  of  the  commodities  .which 
they  buy  abroad.  The  suggestion  is  ingenious, 
although  impracticable.  The  economic  doctrine 
of  the  Leviathan  is  chiefly  contained  in  ch. 
xxiv.,  "Of  the  Nutrition  and  Procreation  of  a 
Commonwealth."  This  figurative  title  is  thus 
explained  by  the  author  :  ' '  The  nutrition  of  a 
commonwealth  consisted  in  the  plenty  and 
distribution  of  materials  conducing  to  life  ;  in 
concoction  or  preparation  ;  and  when  concocted, 
in  the  conveyance  of  it  by  convenient  conduits 
to  the  public  use. "  The  materials  of  nutrition — 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances — are 
the  gift  of  God  ;  but,  as  they  are  partly  natural 
partly  foreign,  a  commonwealth  must  import 
that  which  it  lacks  "either  by  exchange  or  by 
just  war  or  by  labour.  For  a  man's  labour  also 
is  a  commodity  exchangeable  for  benefit  as 
well  as  any  other  thing  ;  and  there  have  been 
commonwealths  that,  having  no  more  ten-itory 
than  hath  served  them  for  habitation,  have, 
nevertheless,  not  only  maintained  but  also 
increased  their  power,  partly  by  the  labour  of 
trading  from  one  place  to  another,  and  partly  by 
selling  the  manufactures  whereof  the  materials 
were  brought  in  from  other  places. " 
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The  distribution  of  the  materials  of  nourish- 
ment "is  the  constitution  of  mine  and  thine 
and  his  ;  that  is  to  say  in  one  word  propriety 
(property)."  Hobbes  is  at  pains  to  show  that 
this  distribution  is  entirely  the  work  of  the 
sovereign.  This  doctrine  follows  from  his 
general  conception  of  sovereign  power  as  in 
every  sense  absolute,  and  the  creator  of  all 
social  arrangements.  But  the  progress  of  his- 
torical knowledge  has  rendered  his  proposition 
unmeaning.  Whilst  dealing  with  distribution, 
Hobbes  makes  some  very  sensible  remarks  on 
the  impractioabOity  of  setting  aside  any  fixed 
fund  or  estate  to  defray  the  public  expenses.  It 
is  impossible  to  prevent  sovereign  power  from 
falling  into  extravagant  hands  ;  and  besides, 
"commonwealths  can  endure  no  diet,"  since 
their  expense  is  not  limited  by  their  own  will, 
but  by  ' '  external  accidents  and  the  appetites 
of  their  neighbours." 

By  concoction  Hobbes  imderstands  "the 
reducing  of  all  commodities  which  are  not 
presently  consumed,  but  reserved  for  nourish- 
ment in  time  to  come,  to  something  of  equal 
value,  and  withal  so  portable  as  not  to  hinder 
the  motion  of  men  from  place  to  place  ;  to  the 
end  a  man  may  have  in  what  place  soever  such 
nourishment  as  the  place  affordeth.  And  this 
is  nothing  else  but  gold  and  silver  and  money. " 
The  natural  advantages  of  gold  and  silver  for 
this  purpose  are  then  explained  clearly  but 
incompletely. 

Lastly  the  procreation  of  a  commonwealth  is 
explained  as  the  sending  out  of  plantations  or 
colonies.  But  nothing  is  said  respecting  the 
economic  effects  of  colonisation. 

It  may  be  regretted  that  a  writer  of  so  much 
analytical  power  as  Hobbes  should  have  bestowed 
so  little  attention  upon  economics.  But  the 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  time  and  in  the  objects  of  his  writings, 
so  far  as  they  deal  with  political  science.  The 
period  at  which  Hobbes  published  the  Lematlum 
was  one  of  political  confusion  ending  in  civil 
war.  The  original  cause  of  discord  was  not, 
as  in  our  time,  economic  but  religious.  Men 
were  contending,  not  for  a  greater  share  of  the 
means  of  material  well-being,  but  for  freedom 
to  worship  as  suited  their  conscience,  and  for 
power  to  force  their  mode  of  worship  on  those 
with  whose  conscience  it  did  not  agree.  Hobbes 
endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  principle  of  strife 
by  showing  that  every  species  of  sovereign  is 
and  ought  to  be  absolute,  so  that  resistance  to 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  whether  prompted  by 
religious  zeal  or  any  other  motive,  is  always 
illogical,  immoral,  and  destructive  to  society. 
Thereal  importance  of  Hobhes's political  treatises 
is  to  be  found  not  in  any  occasional  remarks 
upon  economic  subjects,  hut  in  his  theory  of 
sovereignty,  which  was  developed  by  Bentham 
and  the  followers  of  Bentham,  and  through  their 
writings  has  passed  into  current  English  thought' 


[Life  of  Hobbes  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  and  the  collected  editioa  of  Hobbes's 
Works,  English  and  Latin,  by  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  in  16  vols.,  London,  1839-1845.— 
Bonar,  Philosophy  and  Pol.  Econ.,  1893. — Eoscher, 
Zwr  Geschichte  der  Englischen  Volhmrthschafis- ' 
Uhre  (1851),  pp.  47-53.]  F.  o.  M. 

HOCK,  Baron  Eael  von  (1808-1869).  Of 
Jewish  descent,  after  having  studied  in  the 
universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  Von  Hock 
entered  the  financial  ministry  of  Austria  and 
became  director  of  the  customs  in  Trieste  and 
in  Vienna.  Later  on  (in  1867)  the  emperor 
made  him  a  member  of  the  upper  house  of  tlie 
Austrian  parliament.  His  first  literary  pro- 
ductions were  novels,  a  book  on  Descartes  a/itd 
Ms  Opponents  (1835),  and  another  on  Pope  Syl- 
vester II.  and  his  Times  (1837),  which  has  been 
translated  into  French.  When  director  of  the 
customs  in  Trieste,  he  wrote  against  List's  system 
of  national  protection  (Der  Handel  Oesterrekh, 
1844)  ;  List,  who  recognised  in  him  a  worthy 
opponent,  told  him  that  with  the  increase  of 
his  practical  knowledge  of  trade  and  industry 
he  would  come  round  to  milder  economic  views, 
and  Von  Hock  himself  confessed  in  his  Oeffeni- 
liche  Abgaben  wnd  Schulden  (Public  Taxes  and 
Debts),  1863,  that  he  had  indeed  receded  from 
his  former  unbending  free-trading  principles. 
This  treatise  is  described  by  Professor  Ad. 
Wagner  as  presentiug  "in  its  pregnant  concise- 
ness an  almost  perfect  science  of  finance,  and 
being  by  far  the  best  on  the  technique  of 
finance"  (i^mcwizMJss.  i.  62).  Eoscher  considered 
that  ' '  it  provides  a  fairly  {ziemlich)  complete 
science  for  highly  cultivated  states,  although 
it  reads  more  like  the  conversation  of  a  highly- 
gifted  and  learned  man  than  as  a  book  intended 
for  the  use  of  teachers,"  but  expressly  praised 
Von  Hock's  "nice  distinctions  on  the  incidence 
and  shifting  of  taxation  "  {Gesch.  der  Nat.  Oik. 
m  Deutschland,  p.  1030).  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Bastable,  "  it  is  specially  good,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  production  of  a 
trained  ofiicial,  in  its  discussion  of  administra- 
tive points  "  {Public  Finance,  p.  28). 

Von  Hock  also  published  in  1857  Die  M%- 
anmerwaltung  Frankreich's  and  in  1867  Firmmm 
und  Finanzengeschichte  der  Vereinigten  Staatm 
von  ATnerilm.  In  the  former,  translated  into 
French  in  1859,  the  author  has  purely  descriptive 
aims ;  although  he  expressly  disclaims  comparative 
criticism,  he  concludes  his  preface  by  holding  up 
as  a  model  the  German  system  "  with  the  simpli- 
city of  its  organisation  and  the  small  numter  of 
its  well-paid  and  independent  officials."    E.  ca. 

HODGSKIN,  TH0MAs(19th  century),  started, 
with  J.  Robertson,  in  1823,  the  Mechanics' Maga- 
zine, and,  in  1824,  became  joint  hon.  see.  of  the 
London  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  predecessor  of 
the  present  Birkbeck  Institute.  In  1826  he 
delivered  a  course  of  four  lectures  on  Populair 
Political  Economy,  published  1827,  with  numer- 
ous additions,  mainlyof  a  controversial  character. 
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The  main  drift  of  the  book  is  to  justify  the 
natural  laws  which  regulate  the  production  of 
wealth  as  opposed  to  the  political  and  social 
institutions  of  men.  For  this  purpose  the 
statement  of  Adam  Smith  that  labour  was  the 
original  producer  of  all  wealth  becomes  con- 
verted into  the  proposition  that  "there  is  no 
wealth  which  is  not  the  produce  of  labour," 
which  carries  the  inference  that  private  owner- 
ship of  land  is  uni-ighteous.  Stress  is  laid, 
following  J.  B.  Say,  on  the  influence  of  know- 
ledge in  adding  to  productive  power.  Know- 
ledge is  developed  by  the  increasing  need  of  it. 
' '  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  the 
continual  existence  of  necessity  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  continual  increase  of  people." 
Thus,  incidentally,  the  principle  of  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  together  with  that  of  the  division 
of  labour,  serves  to  refute  Malthus  (see  IIal- 
THTJs).  Hodgskin  writes  in  a  highly  dogmatic 
style,  e.g. :  "There  is  and  can  be  no  other  rule 
for  determining  the  relative  value  of  com- 
modities than  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
to  produce  them."  "Accumulation  of  capital, 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  checks  production, 
and  consequently  checks  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion .  .  and  of  national  wealth."  The  book 
does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  much  success, 
as  a  promised  continuation  was  never  issued. 

The  importance  of  Hodgskin  lies  in  the  influence 
of  his  writings  on  Karl  Marx.  [S.  and  B.  Webb, 
The  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  London,  1894, 
8vo,  p.  147. — Menger,  Anton,  Pi.echt  aufden  vollen 
Arbeitserrtrag,  2ud  ed. ,  1891,  p.  52  n].  In  a  letter 
to  Lord  Brougham,  James  Mill  writes  [Bain's 
Jaines  Jlill,  1882,  p.  363]  :  "The  mad  nonsense 
of  our  friend  Hodgskin,  which  he  has  published  as 
a  system."  In  bibhography  of  History  of  Trade 
Vnianism,  an  anon,  tract,  Lahour  Defended  against 
the  Claims  of  Cajjital  ...  by  a  labourer,  1825, 
12mo,  is  ascribed  to  Hodgskin  [referred  to  by 
Bohm-Bawerk,  Capital  and  Interest,  p.  318,  Eng. 
trans.  1890]  ;  in  Karl  Marx's  Capital,  French  ed., 
note  on  p.  335,  another  anon,  work,  The  Koiural 
and  Artificial  Rights  of  Property  is  further 
ascribed  to  him. 

[Mention  is  made  of  Hodgskin  in  Goddard's  lAfe 
of  BirMjeck,  London,  1884.  ]  H.  E.  e. 

HODGSON",  James,  F.E.S.  (1672-1755), 
mathematician,  and  an  intimai:e  friend  of 
Flamsteed;  author  of  The  Valuation  of  Annui- 
ties upon  Lives  deduced  from  the  London  Bills 
of  Mortality  (Loud.,  1747),  besides  some  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  works.  E.  H.  H. 

HODGSON",  "William  Ballanttne  (1815- 
1880),  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
educated  at  the  High  School,  and  entered  the 
university  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  After  leaving 
college  he  devoted  himself  to  lecturing  on 
education,  literature,  and  phrenology,  and  also 
to  journalism.  He  was  much  influenced  by 
George  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man,  which, 
altogether  apart  from  the  phrenology,  he  con- 
sidered a  most  valuable  work.     In  1839   he 


was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Mechanics 
Institute,  Liverpool,  in  which  he  had  to  control 
a  large  number  of  lectures,  and  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  success  he  was  appointed  principal. 
In  1858  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistant 
commissioners  to  the  Newcastle  Commission  on 
primary  education.  In  1870  the  ilerchant 
Company  of  Edinburgh  were  empowered  to  use 
part  of  their  trust  fonds  for  the  foundation  of 
a  chair  of  political  economy  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Hodgson  was  appointed 
first  professor  in  1871.  The  appointment  was 
for  seven  years  only  with  a  right  of  re-election. 
The  limited  tenure — annulled  since  (1892) — 
being  different  from  that  of  all  the  other 
Scottish  chairs,  was  such  an  annoyance  that  it 
was  with  great  difBculty  he  was  persuaded  to 
accept  re-election  in  1878.  He  held  the  chair 
till  his  death.  During  his  tenure  he  settled  at 
the  beautiful  residential  estate  of  Bonaly  Tower, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  here  he  accumulated  a 
large  library,  his  collection  of  economic  works 
being  presented  on  his  death  to  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left 
by  his  second  wife  two  sons  and  tiro  daughters 
(the  elder  married  to  his  successor  Prof.  J. 
Shield  Nicholson). 

Dr.  Hodgson  had  a  very  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  was  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondent with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  time  in  education,  literature,  politics,  and 
economics.  Owing  to  the  demands  made  upon 
his  time  by  these  and  other  social  requirements, 
he  unfortunately  left  no  work  worthy  of  his 
reputation.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  on  an  English  dictionary,  and  part  of  the 
materials  were  used  as  the  basis  of  a  popular  work 
on  1/rrors  in  the  Use  of  English  (Edinburgh,  1882), 
whilst  another  part  of  the  materials  has  been 
incorporated  in  Dr.  Murray's  dictionary,  now 
coming  out.  He  wrote  in  an  extremely  lucid, 
attractive,  and  yet  it  may  be  said  classical  style, 
and  he  was  an  admirable  speaker,  and  one  of  the 
best-known  conversationalists  of  the  day.  In  fact, 
it  was  by  his  personal  influence  mainly  that  his 
reputation  was  estabhshed  as  one  of  the  foremost 
men  in  education  and  economics  ;  and  his  literary 
remains  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  his  vast 
learning  and  of  his  remarkable  powers  of  popular- 
ising difficult  subjects.  He  may  be  described  as 
an  orthodox  economist,  but  alike  in  matter  and 
style  to  be  ranked  rather  with  Adam  Smith  than 
Bicardo.  He  was  too  widely  read  in  many  de- 
partments of  hterature  and  science  to  be  affected 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  traditional  ultra- Ricardian 
school.  His  contributions  to  economic  literature 
are  reprints  of  lectures  on  Competition  (1870). — 
The  True  Scope  of  Economic  Science  (1870). — Im- 
pcfrtance  of  the  Study  of  Economic  Science  as  a 
Branch  of  Education  for  all  Classes  (Eoyal  In- 
stitution of  Great  Britain,  1854,  third  edition 
revised,  Edinburgh,  1870). — Economics  of  the  D-rink 
Manufacture  (1874). — Inaugural  Addresses  at 
Edinburgh  University  (1871  and  1878).— Co- 
cperative  Congress  (1877). — The  Instruction  of  the 
Community,  especially  the  Wage-Earning  Classes,  in 
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Economic  Science  (Social  Science  Congress,  1877). 
He  also  translated  Cavodb's  {q.v.)  work  on  Ireland. 

[J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  Life  and  Letters  of  W. 
B.  Hodgson,  LL.  D.  of  Edinburgh,  1883.— B.  Wood- 
head,  Student  Recollections  of  Professor  Hodgson, 
Bdinburgli,  1883. — Prof.  Nicholson,  Introductory 
Address  at  Edinburgh  University,  1881.] 

J.  s. N. 

HOECK,  JoHANN  Daniel  Albkboht  (1763- 
1839),  was,  during  the  year  1796,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  cameralistic  science  at  Erlangen. 

Previously  he  had  been  attached  to  the  civil 
service,  which  he  re-entered  at  the  expiration 
of  this  single  year  of  professorship,  and  became 
first  a  Prussian  director  of  police  with  the  rank 
of  councillor  of  justice  (Justizrath)  and  afterwards 
a  councillor  of  government  (Segiermigsrath)  in 
the  Bavarian  service. 

Hoeok's  works,  Orundlinien  der  Cameralpraxis 
(1819),  and  Materialien  zur  Finanzstatistik  der 
deutschen  Bundesstaaten  (1823),  are  distinguished 
by  an  extensive  and  practical  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  but  are  deficient  in  higher  scientific 
qualities. 

YAUgeTneine  Deutsche  Biographic.']  E.  ca. 

HOFACKER,  Johann  Daniel  (1788-1828), 
doctor  and  professor  at  Tubingen.  Besides 
medical  publications,  he  was  author  of  Ueber 
die  Eigenschaften,  welche  sich  hei  Menschen  und 
Thieren  von  den  Eltern  auf  die  Nachkommen 
vererben,  mit  besonderer  Miicksieht  auf  die 
Pferdezucht  (Tiibingen,  1828),  in  which  he 
maintained  that  in  unions  where  the  father 
is  older  than  the  mother,  more  males  than 
females  are  born,  and  vice  versd. 

[Conrad,  Handwiirterbu^h  der  Staatsviissen- 
schaften,  s.v.,  Jena,  1889,  etc.]  E.  H.  H. 

HOFFMANN",  Johaxn  Gottfried  (1765- 
1847),  statesman,  statistician,  and  economist, 
was  born  at  Breslau.  He  studied  at  Halle  and 
afterwards  at  Leipzig.  In  1798  he  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Collegium  Fredericianum  at 
Konigsberg.  He  was  entrusted  with  several 
public  employments  through  the  influence  of 
the  President  von  Auerswald,  and  showed  in 
all  a  high  order  of  ability.  Hence  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1807  to  the  professorship  of  practical 
philosophy  and  eameral  science  at  Konigsberg, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  made  councillor 
of  state.  He  was  made  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  university  of  Berlin  at  its 
foundation  in  1810.  He  directed  the  Prussian 
bureau  of  official  statistics,  which  Stein  had 
founded,  from  1810  to  1844.  He  won  the 
confidence  of  Hardenberg  and  became  his  prin- 
cipal adviser.  He  was  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  allies  in  1813,  and  was  present  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Paris  and  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  and  accompanied  Hardenberg  on 
several  of  his  diplomatic  missions.  After  the 
peace,  he  held  oifice  in  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  resumed  his  duties  at  the  university 
and  the  statistical  board,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  necessarily  suspended.     In  1834  he 


resigned  his  professorship  owing  to  failure  of 
sight.  He  spent  his  last  years  in  collecting 
and  re-editing  his  numerous  scattered  essays  and 
treatises.  j.  K.  i. 

The  Prussian  statistical  bureau  was  com- 
pletely remodelled  in  1810,  and  Hoffmann,  who 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
Prussian  official  statistics,  was  the  first  director 
under  the  new  system.  To  him  is  due  the 
radical  change  in  the  pubUoation  of  the  statistics 
of  that  country,  which  under  his  direction  were 
issued  as  the  well-known  Statistische  TabelUn, 
an  official  annual  publication  comprising  very 
miscellaneous  statistics.  These  tables  in  time 
became  somewhat  less  comprehensive  than  at 
first.  Most  of  Hoffmann's  unofficial  books  were 
written  late  in  life,  after  he  had  retired  from 
office.  Some  are  based  on  official  figures  col- 
lected by  his  department,  and  deal  mainly 
with  various  aspects  of  population.  His  more 
individual  and  more  strictly  economic  work  is 
du-ected  chiefly  to  questions  of  the  freedom  of 
labour  and  to  finance.  Generally  speaking,  his 
writings  show  approval  of  Prussian  institutions, 
as  then  existing.  He  was  the  ffi'st  who 
seriously  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  in  Germany. 


His  most  important  works  are  : — Das  j 
des  Menschen  und  Burgers  bei  den  bestehendm 
Zunftverfassungen,  1803. — Die  Lehre  vom  Gelde, 
[als  Anleitung  zu  grundlichen  Vrtheilen  iiber  das 
Steuerwesen,  mit  besonderer  Beziehung  auf  den 
Preussischen  Stoat,'}  1838. — Die  Beeolkerung  des 
Preussischen  Staates,  1839. — Die  Lehre  von  den 
Steuern  [als  Anleitung  zu  grundlichen  Urtheilm 
iiber  das  Geldwesen,  mit  besonderer  Beziehung  auf 
den  Preussischen  Stoat,  ]  1840. — Die  Befugnisszwm 
Gewerbebetriebe  [zur  Berechtigung  der  Urtheile  iiier 
Gewerbefreihcit  und  Gewerbezwang :  mit  besonderer 
Rucksicht  auf  den  Preussischen  Staat,\  1841. — 
Di£  Zcich&n  der  Zeit  im  Deutschen  Miinzwesen  \als 
Zu^dbe  zu  der  Lehre  vom  Gelde  und  mit  besonderer 
Rucksicht  auf  den  Preussischen  Stoat,']  1841.— 
Das  Verhdltniss  der  Staatsgewalt  zu  den  Vorstd- 
lungen  ihrer  Vntergebenen,  1842. —  SamrrUung 
kleiner  Schriften  stoatswirthschaftlichen  Jnludts, 
1843. 

[R.  BSckh,  Die  geschichtliche  Entuncklung  der 
amtlicJien  Stotistik  des  preussiscJien  Stoats,  BerUn, 
1863. — W.  Eosoher,  Geschichte  der  Natimd 
Oekonomik  in  Deutschland,  Mtinchen,  1874.] 

H.  H.  H. 

HOGENDORP,  Gtsbbet  Kakbl  tan  (1762- 
1834),  was  born  at  Rotterdam.  He  first 
adopted  a  military  career,  afterwards  studied 
law  under  Pestel  at  Leyden,  graduated,  and 
published  at  the  same  time  an  essay,  De  cequabili 
descriptione  suhsidiorum  inter  gentes  fcederatas. 
He  was  appointed  "pensionary"  of  Rotterdam 
during  the  revolutionary  period  (1795-1813), 
but  he  declined  all  public  office  and  betook 
himself  to  trade  as  a  member  of  the  house 
Gysbert  Karel  van  Hogendorp  and  Co.  In 
1813  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
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against  Napoleon,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
provisional  general  govermnent.  After  the 
return  of  the  House  of  Orange  he  was  invested 
with  several  high  offices,  but  as  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  king's  system  of  government  he 
resigned  them  all,  retaining  only  his  seat  in 
the  second  chamber  of  the  states-general  (the 
Dutch  House  of  Commons),  where  he  was  almost 
the  sole  opposition  member.  In  1825  he 
returned  to  private  life,  and  died  1834. 

Hogendorp  was  in  the  first  place  a  statesman, 
in  the  second  an  economist, — this  is  clearly 
shown  by  his  works  ;  he  never  gave  a  general 
statement  of  his  principles,  which  therefore 
must  be  gathered  from  his  writings  on  practical 
subjects. 

In  these  he  principally  deals  with  the  ques- 
tions of  taxation,  national  debts,  free-trade, 
pauperism,  and  colonies.  As  to  the  general 
principles  of  taxation  he  shows  himself  in 
many  respects  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  like 
his  contemporary  GoGBL  (q.v.) ;  from  the  latter, 
however,  he  widely  differed,  at  least  in  his 
later  period,  by  his  views  on  the  income-tax. 
In  his  Lettres  he  proposed  such  a  tax  on 
the  basis  of  a  classification  of  incomes.  He 
approved  of  free-trade  as  conducing  to  national 
wealth.  Government  therefore  should  promote 
trade  and  industry  only  indirectly  by  good  in- 
struction, exhibitions,  good  roads,  canals,  etc. 
Yet  he  was  not  opposed  to  premiums  on 
export,  and  low  duties  on  the  import  of 
articles  taxed  at  home.  He  did  not  regard 
pauperism  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  disagreed 
mth  Malthus's  views  on  population.  He  early 
advocated  the  system  of  agricultural  colonies. 
His  ideas  on  colonial  policy  are  very  remark- 
able. The  best  means  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  colonies,  he  thinks,  is  to  keep  political 
government  entirely  separate  from  trading,  to 
let  the  inhabitants,  natives  as  well  as  Europ- 
eans, obtain  property  in  land,  and  to  prohibit 
all  monopolies. 

[His  principal  economical  works  are  these  : — 
Gedagten  ov&r  's  Layids  financien,  voorgedragen  in 
AanTnerkingen  op  het  Rapport  tot  een  stelsel  van 
algemeene  belastingen,  uitgebragt  9  Juli  1800 
(Thought  on  the  Finances  of  the  Country,  being 
Comments  on  a  Report  on  a  System  of  General 
Taxation,  dated  9th  July  1800),  Amsterdam,  Wed. 
Doll.,  1802. — Verhandelingen  over  den  Oost-In- 
dischen  handel  (Treatise  on  the  Bast  Indian  Com- 
merce), Id.  1802-3. — Brieven  aan  een  Participant 
in  de  0.  I.  Compagnie  (Letters  to  a  Shareholder  in 
the  East  Indian  Company),  Id.  1802-3. — Missive 
over  het  Armenwezen  (Letter  on  Pauperism),  Id. 
1805. — Bijdragen  tot  de  huishouding  van  Staat 
in  Jiet  Koningrijk  der  JSfederlanden,  verzamdd  ten 
dienste  der  Staten-Generaal  (Essays  on  the  Econo- 
mic Administration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland, 
addressed  to  the  States-General),  the  Hague,  1818- 
1825.  A  second  edition,  edited  by  the  well-known 
statesman  Thorbecke,  was  published  at  Zalt- 
Bommel  in  1854. — Lettres  sur  la  prosph-ite  pub- 


lique,  adressSes  d  un  Beige  dans  les  annhs  1828- 
1830.  Amsterdam,  Diederich  freres.  A  Dutch 
translation,  1832.]  a.  p.  v.  l. 

HOLDER  OE  A  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE. 
The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  defines  a  holder 
of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  as  the 
"payee  and  indorsee  who  is  in  possession  of  it  or 
the  bearer"  ;  and  further  defroes  a  "holder  in 
due  course  "  as  a  holder  "  who  has  taken  a  bill 
complete  and  regular  on  the  face  of  it  under  the 
following  conditions :  namely  (a)  that  he 
became  the  holder  of  it  before  it  was  overdue, 
and  without  notice  that  it  had  previously  been 
dishonoured,  if  such  was  the  fact ;  (6)  that  he 
took  the  bill  in  good  faith  and  for  value,  and 
that  at  the  tinie  the  bill  was  negotiated  to  him 
he  had  no  notice  of  any  defect  in  the  title  of 
the  person  who  negotiated  it "  (§  29).  A  holder 
may  sue  in  his  own  name,  and  if  he  is  a 
"holder  in  due  course,"  a  defect  of  title  in  any  of 
the  prior  parties  does  not  affect  his  right,  nor  can 
any  right  of  set-off  or  counterclaim  available 
against  any  other  party  to  the  bill  be  exercised 
against  him.  If  a  holder,  whose  title  is  defec- 
tive, obtains  payment  of  the  bill  the  person  who 
pays  him  in  due  course  is  validly  discharged 
(see  §  38).  If,  for  instance,  a  person  steals  a 
bill  endorsed  in  blank,  and  obtains  value  for 
it  from  another  person,  who  has  no  notice  of 
any  irregularity,  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to 
payment,  being  "the  holder  in  due  course"  ; 
also  if  the  thief  obtains  payment  from  the  ac- 
ceptor, the  latter  not  having  had  any  notice  of 
the  theft,  he  gets  a  valid  discharge,  having  paid 
it  to  the  "holder."  It  should,  however,  be 
pointed  out  that  a  person  holding  a  bill,  the 
chaiu  of  indorsements  on  which  is  interrupted  by 
a  forged  indorsement,  according  to  English  law 
is  not  a  "holder"  in  any  sense,  and  is  not  en- 
titled to  payment  though  he  gave  value  for  the 
bin  ;  also  that  a  payment  to  a  person  holding 
such  a  bill  is  not  a  valid  discharge — the  only  ex- 
ception being  payment  in  good  faith  by  a  banker 
of  a  bill  payable  on  demand.  English  law,  in 
this  respect,  materially  differs  from  the  law  of 
other  countries.  Accordingto  German,  Austrian, 
and  Italian  law  a  person,  otherwise  in  the 
position  of  a  holder  in  due  course,  is  entitled  to 
sue  the  acceptor  and  genuine  iudorsers  though 
one  of  the  indorsements  through  which  he 
derives  his  title  is  not  genuine  (German  Bill 
of  exchange  code,  §§  36,  76,  see  decision  of 
supreme  mercantile  court  reported  Reichsober- 
handelsgerioht,  vol.  ii.  p.  281  ;  Italian  Codice 
di  Commercio,  §§  287,  327).  French  law  con- 
fers no  rights  on  the  holder  of  such  a  bill,  but 
declares  the  drawee  discharged  if  he  has  paid 
the  holder  without  having  had  notice  of  the 
loss  of  the  biU  (Code  de  Commerce,  §§144,  149). 
As,  according  to  §  72  of  the  English  Act,  the 
validity  of  an  indorsement  depends  upon  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made,  the  pro- 
visions  of  foreign  law  referred  to  above  may 
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frequently  become  applicable  in  the  case  of 
bills  of  exchange  payable  in  England,  and 
materially  affect  the  rights  of  the  holders  of 
such  bills.  E.  s. 

HOLDINGS  OF  LAND  (Iltjotuations 
IN  Size  and  theik  Economic  Effects). 
During  the  greater  part  of  our  history 
England  has  been  a  country  of  smaU  agri- 
cultural holdings,  though  of  large  estates. 
In  all  probability  there  was  little  change  in 
the  distribution  of  land  among  the  cultivators 
from  Anglo-Saxon  times  until  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  not  until  the  18th  century 
was  well  advanced  that  large  holdings,  except 
for  sheep-farming,  became  common.  Seebohm 
{English  Village  Community,  'p.  141)  gives 
evidence  to  show  that  peasants  before  the 
conquest  held  land  in  parcels  of  the  same 
size  as  those  held  by  their  successors  under  the 
Normans  ;  a  virgate  or  30  acres  (exclusive  of 
pasture,  wood,  and  waste)  may  be  taken  to 
have  been  the  average,  perhaps  the  normal, 
holding  of  the  higher  class  of  serf — the  villanus, 
while  the  lower  sort,  the  hordarius  or  cotarius, 
commonly  held  about  5  acres.  Hound  thinks 
that  pasture  was  allotted  in  the  proportion  of 
a  little  more  than  3  statute  roods  to  an  acre 
of  arable  (Domesday  Studies,  1888,  vol.  i.). 
The  lord's  demesne  too,  which  may  generally 
have  comprised  from  a  quarter  or  a  third  to  a 
half  of  the  manor  (Brodrick,  English  Lands 
and  English  Landlords,  1881,  p.  8,  and 
Ashley,  Economic  Hist.,  i.  pt.  2,  p.  267)  was 
often  let  off  to  free  tenants,  whose  holdings 
were  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the 
serfs.  Sir  H.  Ellis's  classification  (Introduction 
to  Domesday,  vol.  ii.  p.  611)  gives 
Unfree  Holders  or  Serfs.  Free  Tenants. 

82,609  bordarii  10,097  liberi  homines 

l,7i9  coseeti  2,041  ,, 

5,054  cotarii  coinmendati 

108,407  villani  23,072  sochemanni 

369  radma.nni 
749  bovarii 
If  it  is  remembered  that  about  a  quarter  of 
the  arable  land  in  the  country  was  probably 
kept  in  the  lords'  hands,  and  that  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham, 
and  Lancashire,  besides  Monmouthshire  and 
Wales,  were  not  included  in  the  survey  of  1086, 
a  rough  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  proportion 
of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  country  held  by 
the  different  classes  of  cultivators.  In  Middle- 
sex alone  was  any  attempt  made  by  the  Domes- 
day commissioners  to  record  the  size  of  the 
holdings  as  well  as  the  number  of  holders  ; 
elsewhere  the  villeins  were  taken,  not  individu- 
ally, but  by  classes. 

Little  change  probably  took  place  in  this 
system  before  the  Black  Death  of  1349,  or 
even,  according  to  Professor  Ashley,  before 
1450  (Econ.  Mist.,  voL  i.  pt.  2,  p.  264);  and 
it  is  very  difficult   to  trace  the   progress   or 


estimate  the  amount  of  such  change  as  there 
was.  The  destruction  of  something  like  half 
the  people  by  the  Black  Death,  the  frequent 
wars,  the  attractions  of  growing  towns  and 
of  an  extended  trade,  must  all  have  helped  to 
thin  the  rural  population ;  but  the  central 
fact  is  the  rapid  increase  of  sheep-farming  to 
meet  a  growiag  demand  for  English  wool,  and 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  arable  cultivation 
when  laboirr  was  scanty  and  dear.  From 
this  time  it  is  necessary  to  consider  pasture 
and  arable  land  separately,  and  the  problem 
becomes  more  difficult.  There  ia  no  doubt 
that  the  frequent  enclosures  of  the  end  of  the 
15th  and  the  first  half  of  the  16th  centuries 
affected  both  arable  and  pasture  land,  and 
that  one  result  of  the  agrarian  change  was  to 
consolidate  some  small  holdiags  uito  larger 
ones  ;  but  many  of  the  lands  enclosed  for 
sheep-farming  were  the  demesne  lands  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlords.  The  legislative 
attempts  to  guide  or  check  the  change  give 
some  indication  of  its  extent ;  e.g.  an  act  of 
4  Hen.  VII.  forbade  farmhouses  with  20 
acres  of  arable  to  be  pulled  down ;  an  Act  of 
24  Hen.  VIII.  ordered  the  keeping  up  of  all 
farms  from  30  to  50  acres,  and  an  Act  of 
the  next  year  limited  sheep-farmers  to  2000 
sheep,  which  would  mean  a  legal  maximum 
farm  of  about  500  acres.  (The  extent  of  the 
enclosures  between  1470  and  1600  is  roughly 
estimated  with  a  map  in  Ashley's  Eeon.  Hist., 
i.  pt.  2).  There  is  abundant  contemporary 
evidence  that  great  numbers  of  the  small 
farms  disappeared,  but  there  is  no  means  of 
calculating  how  many  remained  ;  or  in  what 
proportion  the  land  was  divided  among  land- 
lords cultivating  their  own  demesne,  free- 
holders, leaseholders,  and  copyholders  ;  or  what 
was  the  acreage  held,  collectively  or  individu- 
ally, by  any  of  these  classes.  Nor  can  the 
total  population  during  this  period  be  exactly 
stated.  It  is  reckoned  that  it  amounted  to 
2,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  ;  in  1377,  twenty-eight  years  after  the 
Black  Death  had  destroyed  one-third  or  per- 
haps one  half  of  the  people,  1,405,602  persons 
over  fom'teen  years  of  age  paid  the  poll-tax ; 
in  1574-75  the  roll  of  fighting  men  numbered 
1,172,674. 

With  the  17th  century  our  information 
becomes  rather  more  definite,  but  is  founded 
only  upon  contemporary  estimates,  not  till 
the  19th  century  upon  statistics. 

Gregory  King,  writing  in  1696  (Natural 
and  Political  Observations  and  ConclusioTw), 
estimates  the  numbers  of  the  landed  classes  as 
follows  : — 


160  temporal  lords 

26  spiritual     „ 
800  baronets 
600  knights 
3000  esquires 


12,000  gentlemen 
10,000  clergymen 
40,000  freeholders 

140,000 

150,000  farmers 
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The  whole  country  population  he  puts  at 
4,100,000,  the  town  population  at  1,400,000. 
In  the  former  class  leaseholders  and  copy- 
holders are  possibly  reckoned  together,  the 
freeholders  being  separately  counted,  perhaps 
because  they  possessed  the  parliamentary 
franchise  —  certainly  not  because  of  any 
superiority  in  the  size  of  their  holdings,  for 
the  forty  -  shilling  freeholder  need  not  have 
possessed  much  land  after  the  cheapening  of 
silver  from  the  discovery  of  American  mines. 
As  enclosures  and  other  agrarian  changes 
probably  took  place  but  slowly  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century  and  throughout 
the  17th,  King's  estimate  may  be  taken  to 
hold  roughly  good  for  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
But  it  is  not  wholly  trustworthy  ;  the  number 


of  freeholders  is  generally  considered  too  high 
(Gneist,  Eng.  Const.,  vol.  ii.  p.  328  ;  Toyubee, 
Industrial  Sevolntion),  and  150,000  can 
hardly  account  for  all  the  non- freeholders 
who  held  land.  For  the  copyholders  had 
been  numerous  on  every  manor  throughout 
the  four  centuries  following  Domesday,  and 
cannot  have  decreased  so  fast  as  King's 
numbers  would  imply ;  and  the  tenant 
farmers  had  been  a  growing  class  since  most 
lords  of  the  manor  gave  up  cultivating  their 
demesne  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  difference  be- 
tween the  estimates  made  by  Gregory  King  and 
those  of  Arthur  Young  about  a  hundred  years 
later.  Unfortunately  the  first  applies  to  Eng- 
land and  "Wales,  the  second  to  England  only. 


Authority. 

Date. 

Population. 

Acreage  under  culti- 
vation. 

Holdings. 

Gregory  King  . 

End  of  17th  century 

6,600,0001 

/  Arable  11,000,000  \ 
\  Pasture  10,000,000  j" 

70  Acres  and  under, 
290,000 

Over  70  Acres, 
4,000 

Arthur  Young . 

End  of  ISth  century 

8,675,000 

/Arable  16,000,000  2\ 
\  Pasture  16,000,000  / 

Farmers,  exclusive  of  those  employ- 
ing no  labour,  2,800,000 

During  the  18th  century  the  process  which 
converted  England  from  a  land  of  small  to  a 
land  mainly  of  large  holdingswas  carried  onmore 
quickly.  The  rise  of  a  moneyed  class  desiring 
the  political  influence  which  was  the  monopoly 
of  landowners  created  a  demand  for  land,  and 
at  the  same  time  supplied  the  capital  without 
which  enclosures  and  the  other  expensive  agri- 
cultural improvements  of  the  day  could  not  be 
carried  out.  This  was  the  second  period  of 
active  enclosing,  not  now,  as  in  the  16th  century, 
mainly  for  sheep-farming,  but  for  the  conversion 
of  the  scattered  arable  strips  in  the  mediseval 
common  fields  into  separate  farms  enclosed  with 
hedge  fix  fence.  Between  1710  and  1760 
334,974  acres  were  enclosed  (Toynbee,  1887, 
p.  38),  and  7,350,577  more  were  enclosed 
between  1760  and  1849  (Porter,  Progress  of  the 
NaltUm,  1851,  p.  157).  Much  of  this  was  of 
course  waste  land  never  before  cultivated. 
Various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  time 
and  the  speed  at  which  the  small  freeholders 
disappeared  ;  some  causes  for  their  disappear- 
ance are  at  any  rate  clear.  Dr.  Cunningham 
{Industry  and  Commerce,  ii.  478)  says  "that 
the  pressure  of  poor-rates  was  the  determining 
cause  which  rendered  the  yeomanry  willing  to 
sell,  while  the  high  prices  of  the  last  year  of 
the  [French  Revolution]  war  gave  them  the 
opportunity  of  selling  advantageously."  It  is 
certain  too  that  the  decay  of  domestic  in- 
dustries after  the  great  mechanical  inventions 
of  last  century  took  from  the  less  prosperous  of 
the  small  farmers  their  only  means  of  eking  out 
a  scanty  hving.  Yet  Arthur  Young's  language 
often  implies   the   disappearance   of  many   of 

1  According    to    Finlaison's    calculation    for    1700, 
5,134,616. 


these  small  freeholders  before  his  day,  and 
Arbuthnot,  writing  in  1773,  regrets  "the  loss 
of  that  set  of  men  who  were  called  yeomen," 
though,  whUe  protesting,  with  Dr.  Price, 
against  great  estates,  he  cordially  approves  of 
large  farms  (Inquiry  into  the  Connection  between 
the  Present  Price  of  Provisions  and  the  Size  of 
Farms).  It  is,  however,  important  to  notice 
that  Arbuthnot,  in  defending  large  farmers 
against  complaints  of  their  comparative  unpro- 
ductiveness, takes  100  and  300  acres  as  typical 
instances  of  small  and  large  farms  respectively. 
It  was  in  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  on  the  Wiltshire 
Downs  that  Arthur  Young,  when  on  his  tours, 
found  the  largest  farms.  Of  250  farms  de- 
scribed by  him  in  the  North  the  average  size 
was  284§  acres. 

The  1 9th  century  has  intensified  the  changes 
of  the  18th.  In  1833  small  proprietors  were 
selling  even  in  Kent ;  speculation  in  land  during 
the  high  war  prices  had  led  very  generally  to 
borrowing,  and,  when  the  unforeseen  fall  of 
prices  came,  to  the  ruin  of  many  small  land- 
owners and  the  transfer  of  their  land  to  more 
wealthy  proprietors  (Eeport  of  Select  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  1833,  pp.  x.  195).  The  first 
return  of  the  number  and  size  of  agricultural 
holdings  was  obtained  in  1880  ;  for  the  "New 
Domesday  Boole" — the  Peturn  of  Landowners 
of  1873 — made  no  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  estates  and  farms.  The  census,  how- 
ever, of  1851  (see  Mwyclopcedia  Pritannica,  8th 
edition,  art.  "  England"),  carries  our  statistical 
information  on  the  point  farther  back,  but  it  is 
probably  less  exhaustive  than  later  returns, 
particularly  for  small  holdings. 


2  Couling,  in  1827,  estimated  that  25,632,000  acres  were 
cultivated  in  England  about  1801,  and  3,117,000  in  Wales. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of 
recent  years ;  it  applies  throughout  to  England 
and  Wales.  The  size  of  2668  farms  was  not 
stated  in  1851. 

It  is  clear  that  England  is  not  even  now 
wholly  cultivated  by  large  farmers,  and  that 
small  holdings  have  of  late  shown  a  tendency  to 
increase  again.  But  some  at  any  rate  of  the  causes 
which  produced  large  farming  are  still  active, 
and  some  laws  and  legal  customs  combine  with 
social  and  economic  conditions  (see  Culture, 
Lakge  and  Small  ;  Conveesion  of  Arable 
INTO  Pasture  ;  Farming  ;)  to  make  anything 
like  peasant  farming  difficult  in  England.     The 


expenses  of  conveyancing  add  appreciably  to 
the  sum  required  for  purchase,  especially  in 
the  case  of  small  parcels  of  land  (see  ToiTens 
Trcmsfer  of  Land  by  JRegistration,  Cobden  Club 
Essays,  p.  38,  and  Kay,  Free  Trade  in  Land; 
but  for  another  view,  Jevons,  Fortnightly  He- 
view,  Mar.  1881).  The  development  of  "small 
culture,"  such  as  market -gardening,  may  be 
balanced  against  these  adverse  conditions,  and 
allotment  legislation  (see  Allotment)  is  a  sign 
of  reaction  against  the  accumulation  of  the  land 
in  few  hands. 

The  economic  effects  of  the  fluctuations  in 
the  size  of  agricultural  holdings  cannot  easily 


Date. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Acreage  under 
cultivation. 

Number  of 
occupiers. 

100  acres  and  under. 

100  to 
800. 

SOOto 
1000. 

Over 
1000. 

Average  size 
of  holdings. 

1861 

17,922,768 

225,318 

142,368 

64,163 

16,987 

771 

^S"'}"> 

1S67 

(1861) 
20,066,224, 

Arable  13,628,000 
Pasture  11,017,000 
(round  numbers) 

390,660 

Bng.  68 
Wales  47-8 

1S75 

(1871) 
22,712,266 

Arable  14,605,856 
Pasture  12,202,596 

470,000 

(50  and  under) 
333,630 

(60  to  100) 
64,498 

63,766 

16,633 

473 

Bng.  67 
Wales  47 

1880 

(1881) 
25,974,439 

Arable  14,096,176 
Pasture  13,267,606 

473,638 

336,149 

54,369 

66,373 

16,241 

606 

Bng.  69-2 
Wales  47 

1885 

" 

Arable  13,577,236 
Pasture  14,122,478 

476,140 

(J  acre  to  6) 
136,426 

(6  to  100) 
266,083 

67,024 

16,036 

673 

Bng.  59-9 
Wales  46-8 

(50  and  under) 
336,571 

(50  to  100) 
64,937 

1890 

(1891) 
29,001,018 

Arable  13,079,889 
Pasture  14,792,439 

494,836 

(50  and  under) 
409,422 

Eng.andl.j., 
Wales     J"'"' 

be  isolated  from  the  results  produced  by  other 
factors  than  mere  size  ;  and  there  has  been  no 
time  when  contemporary  opinion  was  not  divided 
upon  the  point.  But  the  best  writers  have 
generally  agreed  as  to  the  value  of  enclosures, 
which,  from  the  16th  century  at  any  rate, 
may  be  considered  as  implying  the  amalgama- 
tion of  small  holdings.  Fitz-Herbert  (Survey- 
ing) said  in  1523  that  if  an  acre  of  meadow 
"Ue  in  severalty  it  is  worth  half  as  much 
again "  as  if  "  it  lie  at  large  in  the  common 
meadows."  Tusser  in  1557  strongly  approved 
of  enclosing  not  only  pasture  but  arable  : 

' '  Good  land  that  is  severall,  crops  may  have  three, 
In  champion  country  it  may  not  so  be." 

i.e.  one-third  of  the  champion  land  must  lie 
fallow  (Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry, 
Somers  Tracts,  1810,  ch.  17).  Blith,  in  1649, 
alluding  to  enclosed  pasture,  speaks  of  the 
"disproportion  betwixt  the  profits  of  one 
lordship  in  common,  and  the  next  adjoining 
to  it  inclosed.  The  one  worth  three  hundred 
pounds  in  common,  the  other  neere  a  thousand 
in  pasture"  (The  English  Farmer,  p.  35). 
Fortrey  in  1663  made  the  same  calculation  of 
comparative  values.  In  the  18th  century 
Arbuthnot  in  1773  defended  large  farms  against 


the  charge  of  comparative  unproductiveness  by 
arguing  that  farmers  of  only  100  acres  could 
not  afford  to  keep  the  proper  number  of 
labourers  and  of  horses,  and  that  an  arable 
farm  of  300  acres  employed  more  men  than 
three  1 0  0  -acre  farms.  Adam  Smith  believed  that 
"  after  small  proprietors,  rich  and  great  farmers 
are  in  all  countries  the  greatest  improvers." 
(Wealth  of  Nations,  ed.  M'CuUoch,  p.  76). 
Arthur  Young,  while  alluding  to  contemporary 
complaints  against  large  farms  as  depopulating 
and  as  raising  prices,  emphasised  their  connection 
with  the  expensive  enclosures  of  his  day : 
"  How,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,"  he 
asked,  "  were  such  improvements  to  be  wrought 
by  little  or  even  moderate  farmers  !  Can  such 
enclose  wastes  at  a  vast  expense — cover  them 
with  an  hundred  loads  an  acre  of  marie  ?  . 
No.  It  is  to  GREAT  FARMERS  you  owe  these" 
(Political  Arithmetic,  p.  155).  "Writers  of 
this  century  are  stfll  divided,  but  perhaps  the 
balance  of  expert  opinion  at  the  present  time 
inclines,  for  England,  to  large  farms  with  a 
moderate  sprinkling  of  very  small  ones,  not  for 
corn  or  sheep,  but  for  dairying,  fruit-growing, 
and  market-gardening. 

[For  the  economic  side  of  the  question  at  the 
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present  day  see  Culture,  Labqe  abb  Small  ; 
FARMUfG. — Kebbel,  Agricultural  Labourer,  1893, 
where  the  views  of  various  writers  are  summed  up. — 
Craigie, "  Size  and  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings," in  Journal  of  Statistical  Soc,  Mar.  1887. — 
Bear, "  State-made  Farmers,"  Nineteenth  Cent.,  April 
1891. — Catrd,  "Agricultural  Statistics,"  .7bMrn,aZ 
of  Stat.  Soc,  Mar.  1869. — Leadam,  Agriculture 
and  the  Land  Laws,  1881. — Brodriclj,  English 
Land  and  English  Landlords,  1881. — Prof.  Ashley 
has  paid  much  attention  to  enclosures  in  his  Econ. 
Hist.,  vol.  i.  pt.  2. — See  also  Boutmy,  Constitution 
d^ Anglet&rre. — For  manorial  agriculture  Denton's 
England  in  the  15th  Century  may  be  referred  to. 
For  the  18th  century  see  Arthur  Young's  Tours, 
especially  Six  Months  Tour  through  the  North  of 
England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  192,  198-267.— F.  Forbes, 
Inyprovement  of  Waste  Lands  and  Dissertation  on 
Great  and  Small  Farms,  1778.  For  peasant  fanning 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  Arnold's  Free  Land,  1880. 
— Abstracts  of  many  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society.']  E.  G.  p. 

HOLIDAYS.  The  term  holiday  now  signiiies 
little  more  than  a  day  on  which  no  work  is 
done.  But  the  etymology  points  to  the  fact 
that  particular  days  have  been  reserved  from 
the  performance  of  labour,  usually  from  a 
religious  motive.  AU  religions  have  set  apart 
certain  days  for  the  performance  of  religious 
duties.  These  duties,  whether  external  as  in 
the  case  of  sacrifice,  or  internal  as  in  the  case 
of  prayer  and  meditation,  have  always  been 
deemed  to  require  the  undi^'ided  attention  of 
those  who  wish  to  discharge  them,  and  attention 
cannot  be  concentrated  upon  any  act  without 
an  interval  of  leisure  longer  than  is  needed 
for  its  bare  performance.  The  mind  must  be 
disconnected,  as  it  were,  from  ordinary  occupa- 
tion before  it  can  be  devoted  entirely  to  religious 
duties.  The  feeling  of  compassion,  too,  whichmay 
be  traced  in  all  the  religions  of  civilised  men,  has 
tended  to  multiply  occasions  of  rest  and  of 
enjoyment.  In  all  the  more  primitive  religions 
the  rites  necessary  to  express  piety  and  conciliate 
the  higher  powers  have  been  so  many  and 
complex  that  the  holidays  required  for  worship 
have  also  sufficed  for  rest.  Such  was  the  case 
witli  the  nobler  foi-ms  of  polytheism,  as  in 
ancient  Greece  or  Italy.  Such  also  is  or  was 
the  case  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  demand  for 
holidays  merely  as  opportunities  of  rest  does 
not  occur.  But  m  communities  professing  a 
simpler  form  of  Christianity,  or  little  influenced 
by  religious  feeling,  the  proportion  of  time  set 
apart  for  religious  observances  is  shorter. 
Strict  Protestants  have  absolutely  condemned 
all  secular  occupations  on  Sunday,  but,  with 
the  reservation  of  Sundays,  have  left  the  whole 
year  for  labour.  Hence  a  demand  for  holidays 
not  of  a.  religious  character  has  been  made  by 
modern  philanthropists  and  has  been  partially 
conceded,   as    in    this    country  by  Sir   John 


Lubbock's  Act  creating  four  bank  holidays  in 
each  year. 

Considered  merely  on  economic  grounds,  the 
necessity  of  a  certain  number  of  holidays  in 
every  year  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  proved 
by  an  overwhelmiug  induction  that  incessant 
labour  does  not  yield  the  largest  net  product. 
As  productive  labour  cannot  be  continued  for 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  so  neither  can  it 
be  continued  for  all  days  in  the  year.  More- 
over all  reasonable  economists  will  allow  that 
welfare  as  well  as  wealth  is  desirable,  and  that 
even  the  greatest  possible  production  of  wealth 
in  a  given  time  would  be  too  dearly  bought  by 
degeneration.  But  no  absolute  rule  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  year 
which  shoxild  be  reserved  from  industry.  In 
different  cases  different  periods  of  leisure  are 
determined  by  difference  (1)  in  national  tempera- 
ment ;  (2)  in  the  character  of  occupations  ;  (3) 
in  the  use  generally  made  of  holidays.  'Thus 
as  regards  (1)  national  temperament,  certain 
races  evolve  an  exceptional  amount  of  energy 
in  a  given  time,  and  so  require  longer  periods 
for  the  restoration  of  vital  force,  whilst  others 
evolve  energy  more  slowly  but  more  con- 
tinuously, and  so  require  more  time  to  pro- 
duce the  same  result.  A  comparison  of  the 
Englishman  with  the  Hindu  or  Chinaman 
would     probably     illustrate     this     difference. 

(2)  Difference  in  the  character  of  occupations. 
"Tending  the  machinery  of  a  modem  cotton  mill 
is  a  more  exhausting  occupation  than  guiding  a 
plough,  and  the  occupation  of  the  poet  or  the 
discoverer  is  more  exhausting,  than  the  care  of 
machinery.  Purely  intellectual  occupations  in 
the  case  of  those  who  follow  them  assiduously 
are  earned  on  more  or  less  involuntarily. 
Much  of  the  highest  and  most  fi'uitful  thinking 
may  be  described  as  unconscious  cerebration. 
The  born  lawyer  is  for  ever  thinking  over  cases, 
the  born  inventor  over  mechanical  improve- 
ments. This  kind  of  labom'  is  therefore  not 
only  intense  but  also  difficult  for  the  labourer 
to  arrest.  Even  prolonged  leisure  may  not 
give  him  repose  unless  accompanied  by  change 
of  climate,  scenery,  or  society.  On  the  other 
hand  the  ploughman's  labour  ends  when  the 
plough  stops,  the  bricklayer's  when  he  has  laid 
the  last  brick  of  the  day.  Thus  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  more  intellectual  the  labour, 
the   longer    should   be   the   intervals   of  rest. 

(3)  the  difference  in  the  use  generally  made  of 
holidays, — a  holiday  may  be  spent  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  each  with  a  different  economic 
result.  It  may  be  spent  (a)  in  mere  debauchery, 
in  which  case  the  cost  of  the  holiday  is  great 
and  the  result  of  the  holiday  is  diminished 
power  of  production ;  or  (6)  in  wholesome 
pleasure  ;  or  (c)  in  mere  vacancy,  which,  except 
for  the  overworked,  is  comparatively  unprofit- 
able ;  or  (d)  in  religious  and  domestic  quiet, 
as   in  the    English    Sunday  at   its  best,   with 
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the  result  of  strengthening  and  concentrating 
character.  The  renewal  of  energy,  the  consoli- 
dation of  character,  are  all  of  direct  economic 
value  ;  and  the  holiday  which  contributes  in 
due  proportion  to  all  is  the  best  hoKday  in  an 
economic  sense. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  no  rational  econo- 
mist will  lay  down  any  absolute  rule  as  to  the 
number  of  days  in  each  year  on  which  productive 
labour  should  be  intermitted.  He  will  only 
say  that  every  class  of  producer  should  have  as 
many  holidays  in  the  year  as  are  necessary  to 
the  highest  efiicienoy,  which  implies  (1)  that 
the  faculties  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  (2)  that 
the  habit  of  industry  has  not  been  enfeebled 
by  too  many  or  too  long  intervals  of  idleness. 
These  conflicting  considerations  can  be  balanced 
only  after  an  independent  experimental  inquiry 
for  every  calling. 

[Blue  Book  on  Sunday  Rest  in  Various  Foreign 
Gauntries.  See  remarks  of  Petty  and  Cautilloi) 
on  the  economic  advantages  of  Protestantism  as 
wasting  fewer  days  in  holidays  than  Roman 
Catholicism.]  F.  c.  M. 

HOLLAND,  JoHN(rf.  1722),  the  organiser  and 
perhaps  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
was  a  merchant  of  the  Staple  (Munk,  Moll  of 
Roy.  Coll.  Phys.,  ii.  92),  and  connected  with 
the  East  India  Company.  This  may  be  gathered 
from  his  own  words,  for  he  says  in  reply  to  a 
statement  that  the  East  India  Company's 
cashiers'  notes  passed  currently  in  payment  for 
the  company's  use  that  he  "  never  saw  or  knew 
of  such  notes,  although  I  was  about  eight  years 
almost  every  day  conversant  in  that  Business, 
and  for  several  years  since,  have  had  opportunity 
to  know  the  Affairs  and  Methods  of  that  Com- 
pany "  (Discourse,  introduction).  Elsewhere  he 
mentions  that  he  was  sworn  to  the  English  East 
India  Company  {ib.  13).  In  1693  he  and 
several  Scotch  merchants  in  London  obtained 
for  seven  years  an  exclusive  right  to  manufacture 
in  Scotland  "Colchester  Baises,  and  all  other 
sort  of  Baises,  which  Baises  will  consume  a 
great  deall  of  wooll  which  cannot  be  otherways 
profitable"  (Acts  of  Pari,  of  Scotland,  ix.  313). 
Soon  afterwards  he  and  four  others  made  various 
proposals  to  AVilliam  III.  for  starting  a  bank 
and  for  supplying  the  government  with  money, 
but  they  came  to  nothing  {Ruine  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  i,  5).  In  1695,  being  requested  by  a 
Scotch  friend  to  draft  a  scheme  for  a  bank  for 
Scotland,  he  with  some  hesitation  did  this,  and 
his  views  were  incorporated  in  the  act  "for 
erecting  a  publick  Bank,"  passed  July  1695, 
which  authorised  the  creation  of  a  bank  possess- 
ing exclusive  banking  rights  in  Scotland  for 
twenty-one  years  (Acts  Pari,  of  Scotland,  ix. 
494).  This  institution  differed  in  kind  from 
any  existing  banks,  for  it  was  the  "  first  instance 
in  the  world  of  a  private  joint-stock  bank, 
formed  by  private  persons,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  a  trade  of  banking,  dependent 


on  their  own  private  capital  and  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  State  "  ("  Banking  in'  Scot- 
land "  in  Macleod'a  Diet.  Pol.  JEcon.,  124).     And 
to  Holland  the  credit  of  originating  the  idea  as 
well  as  of  drafting  a  workable  scheme  is  in  all 
probability  due.     Burton  (Sist.  Scotlcmd,  viii. 
67)  regards  him  as  the  organiser  rather  than  as 
the  founder  of  the  bank,  but  gives  no  definite 
reason  for  his  opinion.      Holland  and  four  of 
his    associates   in    the  ■  baise   manufactory — it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  they  were 
the  four  above  mentioned — were  among  those 
empowered  to  receive  the  subscriptions,  which 
were  quickly  taken  up.     In  1696  he  was  chosen 
as  the  first  governor  of  the  bank  which  he  was 
invited  to  organise,  being  at  his  "own  charge 
and  expense,"  with  the  prospect  of  ^  of  any 
profits  which  might  remain  after  the  payment 
of   12    per   cent    interest    to    the   subscribers 
{Diseowrse,  5).    He  was  a  gainer  by  the  bargain, 
and  speaks  warmly  of  the  justice  and  generosity 
which  prevented  him  from  losing  by  his  work 
{Ruine,  6).     He  had  to  face  great  difficulties  at 
the  outset,  for  the  Scotch  knew  nothing  about 
banking,   and  only  after  some  opposition  did 
Holland  succeed  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
the  directors  to  his  suggested  rules.     He  was 
exceedingly  anxious  -that  the  rate  of  interest 
should  be  kept  low,    and  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  borrowers,  but  his  proposal 
that  the  statutable  rate  (6  per  cent)  should  be 
reduced  to  4  per  cent  met  with  much  opposition. 
The  African  Company,  in  defiance  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  bank  and  with  the  object  of  ruining 
it,  almost  immediately  set  up  the  trade  of  bank- 
ing as  one  of  its  many  departments  of  work ; 
but  the  discretion  displayed  by  Holland  and 
the  directors   enabled  them  to  tide  over  the 
crisis  until  the  collapse  of  the  company  left  the 
bank  without  a  rival.       Holland,  writing  m 
1715,  states  that  though  he  had  left  off  business 
for  about  twenty  years,  he  could  yet  spend  a 
good  part  of  his  time  in  doing  the  business  of  a 
bank,  and  that  though  living  a  perfect  country 
life,  he  spent  some  time  in  contriving  schemes 
which  might  be  for  the  public  good  {Ruine,  6). 
And   from  his  letters  it  would  seem  that  his 
advice  was  sought  in  emergencies  by  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.     In  1715  he  brought 
forward   a   proposal    for    starting   a   company 
which  should  lend  "money  on  land  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  the  kingdom  "  {Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  6).     The  rate  of  interest 
was  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent,  and  as  the  possible 
lowering  of  the  bank  rate  which  might  result 
might  be  an  objection  to  those  interested  in  the 
bank,    Holland   wrote  various  pamphlets  and 
letters  indicating  the  advantages  of  a  low  rate 
to  the  nation,  and  pointing  out  the  ruin  which, 
he   considered,    must   overtake   the    Bank   of 
England    unless   it  modified    its    policy.      A 
scheme  and  rules  for  the  management  of  a  bank 
in  Ireland  were  also  drafted  by  him  and  his  son 
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Richard.  He  died  at  Brewood  Hall,  his  resi- 
dence in  Staffordshire. 

John  Holland  is  known  to  have  written  the 
following  pamphlets  : — A  Short  Discourse  on  the 
present  temper  of  the  JS'ation  wUh  respect  to  the 
Indian  and  African  Company,  and  of  the  Bank 
of  Scotland.  Also  of  Mr.  Pattrson's  pretended 
Fund  of  Credit  (1696).— TA«  Ruine  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  all  Publick-Creditinemtaile, 
and  the  necessity,  in  a  short  time,  of  stopping  the 
payments  upon  the  several  Funds  to  the  Bank, 
South  Sea  Company,  Lotteries,  etc.,  if  the  Honour- 
aMe  House  of  Commons  will  not  themselves  be 
Judges  of  the  means  that  may  be  offer' d  to  prevent 
it  (1715). — The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
Enemies  to  the  Great  Interests  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
alsonotjust  to  the  trust  reposed  inthem,  by  the  Adven- 
turers, who  chose  them  to  do  their  best  Endeavours, 
by  all  harvest  Means,  for  the  Advantage  of  tlie 
Joint  Stock  (1715).  —  Some  Lettirs  relating  to 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  were  published  with  ex- 
planatory remarks  in  a  letter  to  the  Proprietors, 
by  his  son  Eichard  HoDand  in  172-3. 

[In  addition  to  Holland's  own  writings,  the 
followingmaybeconsulted:  Chambers, R., Domestic 
Annals  of  Scotland,  iii.  (1861). — ilnnk,  W.,  Roll 
of  the  Pm/oI  College  of  Physicians,  iii.  (1878). — 
Lawson,  W.  J.,  History  of  Banking  (1850). — 
MacleodjH.  D.,  Dictionary  of  Pol.  Economy  (186-3). 
— Burton,  J.  H.,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  viii. — Historical 
Account  of  the  Establishment,  etc.,  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotla.nd  (1728).]  E.  a.  It. 

HOLOGRAPH.  A  term  applied  to  a 
"deed"  or  writ  written,  wholly  or  in  the 
essential  parts,  with  the  granter's  own  hand. 
A  holograph  document,  such  as  a  will  iu  the 
testator's  own  handwriting,  is  held  in  Scots 
law  as  well  as  id  French  law,  and  the  systems 
of  law  derived  from  French  law,  to  be  valid 
without  witnesses.  A  document  may  he  proved 
by  extrinsic  evidence  to  be  a  holograph  one  ; 
and  if  it  is  stated  in  the  body  of  it  to  have 
been  written  by  the  granter,  the  presumption 
of  law  is  that  it  is  so.  But  a  holograph  writ- 
ing, other  than  a  wiU.  or  a,  mercantile  docu- 
ment written  in  the  course  of  trade,  does  not 
of  itself  prove  its  own  date  where  the  date  is 
in  dispute  or  of  importance ;  this  may  be 
proved  by  other  means.  a.  d. 

HOME  INDUSTRIES.  This  is  the  older 
form  of  industrial  occupation,  which  was  gradu- 
ally, and  not  without  much  irritation,  superseded 
by  the  Factoky  System.  In  contradistinction 
to  the  latter,  it  may  be  accurately  and  simply 
described  in  the  following  words,  which  are 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  wooUen  manufacture 
of  England,  1806.  "  In  the  domestic  system, 
.  .  .  the  manufacture  is  conducted  by  a  multi- 
tude of  master  manufacturers,  generally  possess- 
ing a  very  small,  and  scarcely  ever  any  great 
extent  of  capital.  They  buy  the  wool  of  the 
dealer ;  and,  in  their  own  homes,  assisted  by  their 
wives  and  children,  and  from  two  or  throe  to  six 
or  seven  journeymen,  they  dye  it,  when  dyeing 


ia  necessary,  and  through  all  the  different  stages 
work  it  up  into  undressed  cloth. " 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  factory  system  began 
to  be  practised,  all  the  industries  may  be  said 
to  have  been  of  this  nature.  The  prevaOing 
feature  of  the  system  is  the  existence  of  the 
small  capitalist,  who  provides  work  and  liveli- 
hood only  for  himself  and  a  meagre  supply  of 
subordinates.  This  system  produced  the  crafts 
and  Gilds  (see  also  Cokporatioxs  of  Aets  axd 
Trades)  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  the  questions 
of  capital  and  labour  to  which  it  gave  rise  are 
exemplified  in  the  famous  statute  of  apprentices 
in  our  own  country  (see  Appeexticeship, 
Statitte  of).  It  was  undermined  when  the 
great  inventions  of  last  century,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour, 
gave  rise  to  the  great  organisations  of  workmen 
and  the  concentration  of  labour  power.  The 
savings  effected  by  the  large  capitalist  forced 
the  small  capitalists  to  compete  in  the  only  way 
open  to  them,  viz.  by  combining  their  capital 
and  foi-ming  one  large  unit  in  place  of  many 
small  ones.  Hence  the  progress  of  Joint-Stock 
GoMPAKEES,  and  the  legislation  of  the  present 
century  for  facilitating  the  fomiation  of  these. 
Rotwithstanding  this  process  of  elimination, 
there  are  many  scattered  survivals  of  the  older 
system,  especially  in  the  textile  industries.  As 
an  economic  system,  that  of  the  handicrafts  is 
historically  very  interesting ;  from  a  social  stand- 
point it  contrasts  in  many  ways  so  favourably 
with  the  factory  system  that  many  are  inclined 
to  regret  its  decadence  and  virtual  annihilation 
in  England. 

[Rogers's  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages. — 
Ashley's  Economic  History. — Teats's  Technical 
History  of  Commerce. — Cunningham's  Growth  of 
English  Industry  and  Commerce. — H.  M.  Hynd- 
man's  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism.  In  Latimer's 
Sermons  some  interesting  facts  regarding  EngUsh 
home  industries  in  the  middle  ages  may  be  found. 
J.  L.  Green,  The  Rural  Industries  of  England, 
1895.— Ad.  Smith,  "  Of  Shetland  Stockmgs,"  W. 
of  N.,  bk.  i.  ch.  x.]  M.  G.  D. 

HOMESTEAD  AND  EXEMPTIOS"  LATTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Befinitim,.— 
Homestead  is  the  house  and  land  constituting  a 
family  residence.  In  law  it  is  such  residence 
exempt  from  forced  sale. 

Provision  for  the  exemption  of  homesteads 
from  levy  for  the  payment  of  debts  was  not  made 
in  the  common  law,  but  is  entirely  statutory, 
being  made  on  grounds  of  public  policy  only, 
because  it  is  not  well  for  the  state  that  a 
family  be  deprived  of  its  home :  it  should  be 
protected  against  alienation  of  the  home, 
especially  through  the  improvidence  or  mis- 
fortune of  the  head  of  the  family.  Not  only 
is  such  legislation  modem,  but  it  is  even  of 
recent  date.  The  first  law  on  the  subject  found 
in  -America  was  approved  26th  January  1839,  in 
Texas,  at  that  time  an  independent  republic. 
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At  present,  out  of  the  forty-four  states,  four 
territories,  and  the  district  of  Columbia,  sixteen 
of  the  states  have  constitutional  provisions  for 
the  exemption  of  homesteads,  and  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  Delaware,  Ehode  Island, 
and  the  district  of  Columbia,  provide  for  such 
exemption  by  statute.  All  of  them  exempt  a 
certain  amount  of  personal  property,  including 
primarily  wearing  apparel,  furniture,  tools, 
library,  cattle,  etc.  Naturally  the  details  of 
the  laws  vary  much  in  the  different  states. 
Always  the  legal  possessor  of  a  homestead  right 
must  be  the  head  of  a  family.  Usually  the 
owner  of  the  homestead  must  be  living  on  the 
property  in  question, — although  in  the  state  of 
Texas  and  in  some  few  others  the  homestead 
right  may  be  obtained  as  soon  as  the  property 
is  improved,  so  that  the  intent  of  acquiring  a 
residence  thereon  is  clear.  In  some  states  the 
homestead  right  is  assumed  from  the  fact  of  the 
head  of  a  family  occupying  the  property  with 
his  family.  In  other  states  the  property  so 
claimed  for  exemption  must  be  openly  declared 
at  the  time  the  property  is  made  the  homestead ; 
and  in  still  others  there  must  be  a  recorded 
claim  to  the  homestead  in  order  to  give  it  the 
right  to  exemption.  The  nature  of  the  claim 
is  that  of  an  estate  for  life,  although  the  wife 
and  children  of  the  owner  have  also  an  estate 
of  inheritance,  the  children's  rights  lasting 
until  they  become  of  age.  In  some  states,  in 
order  to  give  a  clear  title  to  the  property  if  it 
is  sold  or  mortgaged,  the  wife  must  freely  sign 
the  deed  or  the  mortgage  ;  and  in  some  cases 
mention  must  be  specifically  made  of  the  fact 
that  by  so  doing  she  gives  up  her  homestead 
rights.  This  provision  has  at  times  been  used 
for  fraudulent  purposes,  the  wife  signing  the 
mortgage,  but  not  specifically  mentioning  the 
homestead.  Time  and  court  decisions  will, 
however,  remedy  such  defects.  The  exemption 
of  the  homestead  from  sale  on  account  of  debts 
is  not  a  complete  one.  In  no  case  is  the 
homestead  claim  good  as  against  the  state  itself 
on  a  claim  for  taxes.  Generally  the  right  does 
not  extend  to  exemption  for  payment  of  a  debt 
made  to  purchase  the  property  itself,  nor 
against  a  mechanic's  lien  upon  the  property, 
nor  to  debts  already  existing  when  the  estate 
was  bought.  The  amount  of  the  exemption 
varies  greatly  in  the  different  states.  In 
Maryland  the  value  of  the  estate  which  is 
exempt,  whether  real  or  personal  property, 
is  limited  to  $100  (£20);  whereas  in  Texas, 
California,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
in  some  of  the  other  states  the  value  of  the 
property  exempted  may  amount  to  $5000 
(£1000).  In  some  of  the  states  the  amount 
of  personal  property  that  is  exempt  from  levy 
is  fixed ;  but  the  homestead  may  be  a  certain 
lot  of  ground, — for  example,  in  Minnesota 
80  acres  or  less  in  the  country,  or  one  lot 
to   one    half-acre   in   city  or    town ;    and    in 


Kansas  160  acres  in  country,  or  1  acre  with 
improvements  in  town,  regardless  of  its  value. 
Under  this  law,  if  the  homestead  occupied  but 
one  lot  of  ground  in  a  city,  it  might  be  almost 
palatial  in  nature  and  of  great  value,  and  still 
be  exempt  from  levy.  In  "Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
equal  liberality  is  shown.  In  some  of  the 
newer  states  great  hardship  has  often  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  creditors  could  not  collect 
from  well-to-do  debtors  sums  due  to  them,  be- 
cause they  had  been  invested  in  a  homestead. 
The  rule  of  construction  of  the  homestead  and 
exemption  statutes  varies  in  the  different  states. 
For  example,  in  Louisiana  and  Minnesota  the 
construction  is  strict,  the  courts  holding  to  the 
letter  of  the  law ;  whereas  in  many  of  the  other 
states — as,  for  example,  in  Michigan — the 
courts  have  decided  that  the  construction  of 
the  law,  on  a  number  of  grounds  of  pubUo 
policy,  should  be  liberal,  and  in  favour  of  the 
owner  of  the  homestead  rather  than  of  the 
creditor. 

In  the  statutes  of  the  federal  government 
the  expression  Homestead  Laws  applies  to  the 
laws  of  congress  which  have  provided  for  the 
free  settlement  of  the  public  lands.  Under  the 
law  of  20th  May  1862,  "every  person  who  is 
the  head  of  a  family,  or  who  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  has  filed  his  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  such,  as  required  by  the 
naturalisation  laws,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter 
one  quarter-section  (160  acres)  or  a  less  quantity 
of  (certain)  unappropriated  public  lands,"  and 
file  a  homestead  claim  upon  the  lands.  If  he 
lives  upon  these  lands  and  makes  due  improve- 
ments for  five  years,  he  may  receive  a  clear  title 
to  the  lands  from  the  United  States  upon  the 
payment  of  a  smaU  registration  fee  of  5  or  10 
dollars  (£1  or  £2).  If,  after  he  has  resided 
upon  the  land  for  three  years,  he  can  show 
that  one  acre  out  of  every  sixteen  has  been 
planted  with  trees,  cultivated  for  not  less  than 
two  years,  and  set  not  over  twelve  feet  apart 
each  way,  he  may  at  that  time  get  a  patent  to 
his  land  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of 
the  full  period  of  five  years.  At  any  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  provided  by 
law  he  may  receive  his  patent  upon  the  payment 
of  the  $1.25  (5s.)  or  the  |2.50  (10s.)  per  acre 
provided  under  the  regular  pre-emption  law.  It 
is  also  provided  in  this  homestead  law  that 
no  such  homestead  shall  become  liable  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  debt  contracted  prior  to 
the  issue  of  the  patent  therefor.  Under  this 
homestead  and  pre-emption  law  nearly  all  of 
the  free  public  domain  of  the  United  States 
has  been  already  taken  by  actual  settlers,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  country.  To  this  law 
has  been  due,  in  great  part,  the  immigration 
of  the  best  of  the  foreign  element  now  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  western  lands,  and 
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the  rapid   advance  in  wealth  and  culture  of 
the  western  states. 

[The  leading  authorities  on  Homestead  and 
Exemption  laws  in  the  United  States  are  :  Rufus 
Waples,  The  Law  of  Homestead  and  Exemption, 
1893 ;  Seymour  D.  Thompson,  On  Hmnesteads 
and  Exemptions,  1878  ;  and  J.  H.  Smyth,  Some- 
steads  and  Exemptions,  1875. — A  very  careful  and 
complete  discussion  of  the  subject  is  found  also  in 
Washhum,  On  Real  Property,  1887. — Of  course 
the  final  authority  must  always  be  the  statutes  of 


the    individual    states    and    the    legal    decisions 
thereupon.] 

The  following  table  contains  a  very  brief  digest 
of  the  exemptions  of  real  property  and  personal 
property  in  all  of  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
United  States,  excepting  Alaska.  The  table  is 
modelled  after  the  one  prepared  for  Lalor's 
Cydopedia  of  Political  Science,  Political  Eay/wmy, 
and  of  the  Political  Sistorry  of  the,  United  StcUes, 
published  in  1883  ;  but  it  has  been  entirely 
revised  and  brought  down  to  date,  1st  January 
1895.  J.  w.  J. 


States. 

Reajl  Property  Exemption, 

Personal  Pkopertt  Exemption. 

Alabama 

Homestead  worth  S2000  (£400)  160  acres 
in  country,  or  one  lot  in  city. 

§1000  (£200)  of  personal  property,  wearing 
apparel  and  other  articles. 

Arkansas 

Homestead  to  head  of  family  of  value  of 
§2500  (£500)  160  acres  in  country  or  1 
acre  in  city,  or  at  least  80  acres  in  country 
or  one-fourth  acre  in  city  regardless  of 
value. 

To  amount  of  §200  (£40)  and  clothing,  if  un- 
married, or  §500  (£100)  and  clothing  to  heads 
of  families. 

California 

Homestead  worth  S5000  (£1000)  to  head  of 
family,  or  SIOOO  (£200)  to  any  person. 

§200  (£40)  worth  of  furniture  and  a  multitude  of 
special  articles,  and  life  insurance  moneys 
where  the  annual  premium  did  not  exceed 
§500  (£100). 

Colorado 

Homestead  not  over  §2000  (£400)  in  value. 

Furniture  §100  (£20)  stock  in  trade  to  amount 
of  §200  (£40)  and  various  articles. 

Connecticut 

Homestead  worth  §1000  (£200). 

Library,  etc.,  §600  (£100)  ;  cattle,  etc.,  §300  (£60) 
and  wearing  apparel  to  any  person  ;  to  head  of 
family: — many  specific  articles  ;  horse,  etc., 
§200  (£40)  to  physician  ;  §200  (£40)  boat,  etc. 

Delaware 

No  real  estate  exemption. 

§75  (£15)  tools,  etc.  ;  and  books  to  any  person  ; 
to  head  of  famfly  §200  (£40)  worth  of  personal 
property  additional ;  in  Kent  Co.  §50  (£10) 
worth  of  tools  to  any  person,  and  §150  (£30) 
worth  of  personal  property  to  head  of  family ; 
sewing  machine. 

Florida 

160  acres  of  land  in  country,  or  J  acre 
and  residence  in  town. 

To  amount  of  §1000  (£200). 

Georgia 

Heal  estate  or  personalty  to  the  value  of 
$1600  (£320). 

Heal  estate  or  personalty  to  the  value  of  §1600 
(£320). 

Idaho 

Homestead  worth  §6000  (£1000)  to  head  of 
femily,  or  §1000  (£200)  to  any  person. 

Desks,  etc.,  §200  (£40) ;  cabin  of  miner,  etc.,  §500 
(£100)  ;  Hfe  insurance  moneys  where  premium 
did  not  exceed  §250  (£60);  library,  etc.,  of 
physician,  attorney,  etc. ;  many  other  articles. 

Illinois 

Eesidence  worth  §1000  (£200)  to  a  house- 
holder with  femily. 

To  any  person  §100  (£20)  personal  property  ;  to 
head  of  family,  §300  (£60)  worth;  to  aU 
wearing  apparel,  elic. 

Indiana 

To  each  householder  §600  (£120),  real  or 
personal,  or  both. 

Property  real  or  personal  to  the  amount  of  §600 
(£120). 

Iowa 

Homestead  to  head  of  family  of  40  acres 
in  country  or  ^  acre  in  city  or  town,  of 
the  value  of  at  least  §600  (£100). 

Presses,  etc.  of  newspaper,  §1200  (£240) ;  house- 
hold furniture,  wearing  apparel  and  many  other 
articles  ;  life  insurance  money  to  a  beneficiary 
to  amount  of  §6000  (£1000). 

Kansas 

160  acres  in  country,  or  1  acre  with  improve- 
ments in  town  ;  value  not  limited. 

$600  (£100)  furniture;  tools,  etc.  §400  (£80); 
stock,  food,  etc.  §300  (£60)  ;  and  other  articles 
to  head  of  family  ;  to  other  person— tools,  etc. 
§400  (£80)  and  other  articles ;  pension  money 
for  three  months. 

Kentucky 

Land  with  dweUing  to  value  of  §1000  (£200) 
to  a  householder. 

§100  (£20)  furniture,  clothing  and  domestic 
animals. 

Louisiana 

Homestead  and  personal  property  limited 
to  §2000  (£400). 

Homestead  and  personal  property  limited  to 
§2000  (£400). 
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States. 

Real  Property  Exemption. 

Personal  Property  Exemption. 

Maine 

Land  and  dwelling,  value  $600  (£100),  to  a 
householder. 

$60  (£10)  furniture,  $160  (£30)  library,  $300  (£60) 
farm  animals,  clothing,  tools,  etc.     . 

Maryland 

Real  or  personal  property  ot  value  of  $100 
(£20). 

Wearing  apparel,  books,  and  many  other  articles. 

Massachusetts 

Homestead  to  value  of  S800  (£160)  to  house- 
holder having  family. 

$300  (£60)  furniture ;  tools,  etc.  $100  (£20) ;  stock, 
etc.  $100  (£20) ;  boat  for  fishing,  $100  (£20) ; 
$100  (£20)  sewing  machine  j  and  many  other 
articles. 

Michigan 

40  acres  in  country,  or  city  lot  and  residence 
to  value  of  81600  (£300). 

$250  (£50)  furniture,  $250  (£50)  stock  in  trade, 
$160  (£30)  books,  farm  animals  and  minor 
articles ;  where  judgment  is  for  work,  labour  or 
services,  not  professional,  only  $600  (£100) 
worth  of  personal  property  is  exempt. 

Minnesota 

Homestead  to  householder  with  family,  80 
acres  in  country,  or  one  lot  to  i  acre  in 
city  or  town. 

$600  (£100)  furniture,  etc. ;  animals,  etc. ;  $300 
(£60)  tools,  etc. ;  $400  (£80)  presses,  etc.  of 
newspaper ;  $2000  (£400)  and  $400  (£80)  worth 
of  stock  in  trade  ;  and  many  other  articles. 

Mississippi 

Homestead  to  householder  with  family,  160 
acres  in  country,  or  residence,  etc.  in  city 
ofvalneofS2000(£400). 

$250  (£60)  personal  property  or  specific  articles ; 
library,  $260  (£60);  instruments,  etc.,  $260 
(£50),  life  insurance  moneys  $10,000  (£2000)  to 
beneficiaries  or  $6000  (£1000)  to  executor  or 
administrator  for  benefit  of  heirs  or  next  of  kin. 

Missouri 

160  acres,  worth  $1600  (£300)  in  country,  or 
buildings  in  city  to  value  of  $1500  (£300) 
to  $3000  (£600). 

Fm-niture  $100  (£20),  provisions  $100  (£20), 
domestic  animals  $160  (£30) ;  or  in  lieu  of  aU 
specified,  $300  (£60)  net  exemptions. 

Montana 

Homestead  to  householder  of  160  acres  or 
i  acre  in  city  or  town,  of  value  of  $2600 
(£500). 

Farming  tools,  etc.,  $600  (£120);  $100  (£20)  books, 
etc.  ;  cabin  of  miner  with  appliances  $500 
(£100) ;  articles  specified. 

NelDraslca 

Homestead  not  exceeding  $2000  (£400)  in 
value. 

$500  (£100)  exempted  when  no  real  estate  is 
owned,  and  pension  money  or  property  pur- 
chased or  improved  with  it  to  value  of  $2000 
(£400). 

Nevada 

Homestead  to  head  of  family  to  value  of 
§5000  (£1000)  in  gold  coin. 

Chairs,  etc.,  $100  (£20) ;  cabin  of  miner  $600 
(£100),  and  $500  (£100)  tools,  etc.,  $100  (£20) 
sewing  machine ;  library,  instruments,  etc. ; 
many  other  articles. 

New  Hampshire 

Homestead  worth  @500  (£100),  or  so  much 
thereof  as  does  not  exceed  $500  (£100). 

$100  (£20)  furniture,  $200  (£40)  in  library,  $100 
(£20)  in  tools,  $60  (£10)  in  fuel  and  provisions, 
clothing,  domestic  animals. 

New  Jersey 

Homestead  to  amount  of  $1000  (£200)  to 
householder. 

To  amount  of  $200  (£40)  and  clothing. 

New  Tort 

Homestead   to  value  of  $1000  (£200)   to 
householders. 

$250  (£60)  in  furniture,  mechanics'  tools,  instru- 
ments, library,  etc. 

North  Carolina 

Homestead   to   value  of  $1000  (£200)  to 
occupant  of  an  estate. 

To  value  of  $500  (£100). 

North  Dakota 

Homestead  of  value  of  $6000  (£1000)  to 
head  of  family. 

$100  (£20)  books,  etc.  ;  wearing  apparel ;  and 
$1500  (£300)  worth  of  personal  property  addi- 
tional. 

Ohio 

To  amount  of  $1000  (£200)  to  heads  of 
families  only.    If  homestead  sold  under 
prior  lien,  $600  (£100)  paid  to  widow  or 
heirs. 

Clothing,  furniture,  tools,  etc.,  or/ $500  (£100) 
additional  exemption  if  no  real  estate  is  owned. 

Oregon 

Homestead  of  160  acres  in  country  or  one 
block  in  city  or  town,  of  value  of  $1500 
(£300),  or  at  least  20  acres  in  country  or 
one  lot  in  city  or  town  regardless  of 
value! 

$800  (£60)  in  furniture,  $100  (£20)  clothing,  or 
$60  (£10)  for  each  member  of  famUy,  $400  (£80) 
tools,  etc. ;  farm  animals. 

Pennsylvania 

Property,  either  real  or  personal,  to  the 
value  of  $300  (£60). 

$300  (£60)  value  of  property,  either  real  or 
personal,  besides  wearing  apparel ;  where  the 
judgment  is  for  wages  of  $100  (£20)  or  less,  or 
board  for  four  weeks  or  less,  no  exemption  is 
allowed. 
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States. 

Real  Property  Exemption. 

Personal  Property  Exemption. 

Bhode  Island 

No  real  estate  exemption. 

§200  (£40)  tools,  etc.  ;  $300  (£60)  furniture, 
etc. ;  books,  etc.,  $300  (£60) ;  many  other 
articles. 

Soutli  Carolina 

Homestead  worth  SIOOO  (£200). 

§500  (£100)  worth  of  personal  property. 

South  Dakota 

Hojnestead  to  head  of  family  of  160  acres 
in  country  or  house  and  lots  in  city  or 
1  acre  in  city  or  town,  of  value  of  ^5000 
(£1000). 

Books,  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  to  any  person  ;  to 
head  of  family  $750  (£150)  additional ;  to  any 
person  §300  (£60)  additional ;  or  in  heu 
thereof:— Books,  etc.,  $200  (£40);  $200  (£40) 
furniture ;  cattle,  waggons,  stock,  etc.,  $1260 
(£260)  ;  library,  etc.,  §300  (£60). 

Tennessee 

Homestead  worth  SIOOO  (£200). 

Clothing,  furniture,  and  a  long  catalogue  of 
miscellaneous  articles. 

Texas 

200  acres  with  house  in  country,  or  lot 
worth  S6000  (£1000),  and  residence  in 
town,  to  a  family. 

Furniture,  tools,  and  many  other  articles. 

Vermont 

Homestead  worth  $500  (£100)  to  any  house- 
keeper. 

Clothing,  furniture,  farm  animals,  and  sundry 
stores,  $260  (£60)  in  teams,  $200  (£40)  profes- 
sional library,  and  tool  chest  of  mechanic. 

Virginia 

$2000  (£400)  in  real  or  personal  property  to 
head  of  a  family. 

Clothing,  furniture,  library,  domestic  animals, 
besides  §2000  (£400)  real  or  personal. 

"Washington 

Homestead   to   householder  of   yalue    of 
§1000  (£200). 

Wearing  apparel ;  §500  (£100)  private  library ; 
to  householder ;  $600  (£100)  furniture,  etc. ; 
cattle,  etc.,  or  §200  (£40)  persoual  property  ; 
$500  (£100)  farming  utensils  ;  $500  (£100)  tools ; 
S200  (£40)  instruments  of  physician  and  §600 
(£100)  lilDrary  ;  library  of  attorney  or  other 
professional  man  §1000  (£200)  and  $200  (£40) 
of  furniture. 

West  Virginia 

Homestead  worth  §1000  (£200)  to  head  of 
a  family. 

Personal  estate  not  exceeding  §200  (£40)  in  value. 

"Wisconsin 

40  acres  with  house  in  country,  or  house 
and  i  acre  in  town. 

$200  (£40)  furniture,  etc. ;  $200  (£40)  farming 
utensils ;  §200  (£40)  tools ;  §1600  (£300)  presses, 
etc.  of  printer,  or  where  judgment  is  for  wages 
for  services  to  defendant  $400  (£80),  many 
other  articles. 

Wyoming 

Homestead  to  head  of  family  of  value  of 
$1600  (£300). 

§160  (£30)  wearing  apparel ;  to  head  of  family  : — 
$500  (£100)  furniture  ;  and  other  articles  ;  $300 
(£60)  tools,  etc.  ;  §300  (£60)  library,  instru- 
ments, etc. 

Territories. 
Arizona 

Homestead  to  head  of  family  of  value  of 
$4000  (£800). 

Personal  property  to  family  of  value  of  §1000 
(£200)  and  other  articles. 

District    of  Col- 
umbia 

No  real  estate  exemption. 

Clothing,  furniture,  etc.  to  value  of  $300  (£60) ; 
merchants'  stock  or  mechanics'  stock  or 
mechanics'  tools  $200  (£40) ;  family  library 
§400  (£80) ;  and  other  articles. 

New  Mexico 

Homestead  to  head  of  family  of  value  of 
$1000  (£200). 

Wearing  apparel,  cattle,  etc.,  books,  etc.,  §200 
(£40)  furniture,  and  many  other  articles  ;  to 
unmarried  woman :— §160  (£80)  wearingapparel 
and  other   articles;    instruments,  etc.,  $150 

1  (£30) ;  library  of  attorney,  $500  (£100)  ;  many 
other  articles  ;  to  head  of  family  not  an  owner 
of  homestead  §600  (£100)  real  and  personal 
property  additional. 

Oklahoma 

Homestead  to  head  of  family  of  160  acres 
and  improvements  ;  or  1  acre  in  city  or 
town ;   or  real  or  personal  property  of 
value  of  $600  (£120). 

Wearing   apparel,  furniture,  and   many    other 

articles. 

Utah 

Homestead  to  head  of  family  of  value  of 
$1000  (£200),  $500  (£100)  additional  for 
wife,  and  $250  (£50)  additional  for  each 
member  of  family. 

$200  (£40)  chairs,  etc. ;  $300  (£60)  furniture,  etc.  ; 
$300  (£60)  farming  utensils  ;  $600  (£100)  tools, 
etc.  ;  instruments,  etc. ;  $500  (£100)  cabin  of 
miner  and  §200  (£40),  tools,  etc. ;  many  other 
articles. 
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HOMOLOGATION  (Fr.).  Term  employed 
for  the  formality  by  which  an  authority  confirms 
certain  acts  or  conventions  between  individuals 
or  associations.  It  is  most  frequently  used  in 
relation  to  railway  tariffs,  general  or  special, 
which  cannot  be  applied  without  the  homolo- 
gation in  France  of  the  minister  of  public  works. 
The  necessity  for  it  was  at  first  contested  by  the 
companies,  which  argued  their  absolute  right  to 
raise  or  reduce  their  rates  within  the  limits 
fixed  by  their  charters  or  acts  of  concession. 
The  government  maintained  its  prerogative  of 
examining  the  proposed  tariSs  and  imposing  its 
veto  by  a  refusal  to  homologate,  as  a  measure 
of  public  policy,  otherwise  the  established  econ- 
omic system  of  the  country  might  be  frustrated 
by  differential  rates  in  favour  of  foreign  imports, 
particular  merchandise,  traders,  or  localities. 
The  contention  of  the  government  prevailed, 
and  all  modifications  of  tarifls  are  now 
submitted  to  the  department  of  public  works 
for  homologation.  T.  L. 

HONOUR  (liberty  or  franchise),  a  collection 
of  manors,  retaining  their  separate  manorial 
organisation  in  most  respects,  even  when  one 
central  court  was  held  for  all.  These  estates 
were  developments  of  grants,  made  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  of  jurisdiction,  with  or  without 
land,  over  large  districts,  even  whole  hundreds. 
None  but  lords  of  honours  held  courts  over  a 
district  larger  than  a  manor,  and  even  such 
courts  were  really  aggregations  of  manor-courts. 
As  local  jurisdiction  and  feudal  organisation 
decayed  the  great  lords  might  have  succeeded 
in  dividing  the  country  among  a  few  large 
landed  proprietors  but  for  the  legal  checks  put 
upon  their  jurisdiction  (Assize  of  Clarendon,  9, 
11,  Stat,  of  Marlborough),  and  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  new  manors  (Quia  Emptores,  1290). 
Doubtless  the  caution  of  the  kings  helped  to 
keep  up  the  numbers,  as  well  as  to  keep  down 
the  power,  of  the  landed  nobility  and  gentry. 

[Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.,  1880, 1. 106,  400.— Gneist, 
Hist  of  Eng.  Const,  trans.  1886,  p.  148,  and  ch. 
xi. — Magna  Carta,  43. — Digby,  Real  Property, 
1876,  52.]  E.  G.  p. 

HONOUR  (Payment  fob).  Where  a  biU 
of  exchange  has  been  noted  or  protested  for 
non-payment,  any  person  may  intervene  and 
pay  it  supra  protest  for  the  honour  of  any 
party  liable  thereon,  or  for  the  honour  of  the 
person  for  whose  account  the  bUl  is  drawn. 
Payment  for  honour  is  known  in  continental 
countries  as  payment  by  "intervention,"  a 
term  which  expresses  its  nature  as  a  "negotiorum 
gestio. "  It  thus  constitutes  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  English  law  that  payment 
by  a  stranger  to  the  contract  is  ineffectual  to 
liberate  the  debtor.  "Where  a  bill  is  paid  supra 
protest  the  person  who  pays  it  is  thereby 
subrogated  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
holder  as  regards  the  party  for  whose  honour 
he  pays,  and  all  parties  liable  to  that  party. 


[See  §  68  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882 ; 
and  Chalmers,  Bills  of  Exchange,  ed.  4,  p.  230.] 

M.  D.  0. 

HOOKE,  Andrew  (18th  century),  compared 
the  capital  wealth  of  the  country  with  the 
amount  of  the  national  debt  in  order  to  show 
that  the  existence  of  the  latter  involved  no 
danger  to  the  state.  He  estimated  the  growth 
of  capital  between  1600  and  1750  by  assuming 
the  value  of  the  personal  stock  to  be  twenty  times 
as  large  as  the  amount  of  coin  in  circulation ;  to 
this  he  added  the  value  of  lands  and  houses ;  and 
thus  arrived  at  a  total  of  a  thousand  milUon 
pounds,  or  twelve  and  a  half  times  the  amount 
of  the  national  debt  in  1750.  Such  estimates 
must  always  be  based  on  conjecture  rather  than 
on  knowledge  ;  and  that  made  by  Hooke  was 
distinctly  too  high.  Hooke  also  suggested  a 
scheme  for  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt. 

An  Essay  on  the  National  Debt  and  National 
Capital,  or  the  Account  truly  stated,  Debtor  and 
Creditor,  London,  1750. 

[M.  V.  D.  M.  [Monsieur  Vivant  de  Mezagues],  A 
General  View  of  England  from  the  Year  1600  to 
1762  in  a  LetUr  to  A.  M.  L.  C.  D.  Translated 
from  the  French,  London,  1766. — Sir  R.  Giffen,  in 
The  Growth  of  Capital,  London,  1889,  p.  90,  speaks 
highly  of  this  publication,  which  supplies  the  means 
for  a  criticism  of  that  of  A.  Hooke.  ]       R.  H.  h. 

HORN,  Ignace  Einhorn,  also  known  as 
Edward  Horn  (1825-1875),  was  born  at  Tag- 
Ujhely  (Hungary)  and  died  at  Pesth.  Having 
taken  a  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1849,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  country  and  went  to 
Germany,  where  he  published  Hungary  before 
1848  (in  German)  in  1851.  The  publication  of 
this  work  brought  on  him  a  political  prosecution. 
The  severe  sentence  which  followed  compelled 
him  to  take  refuge  in  Belgium,  where  he  pub- 
lished, also  in  German,  his  Statistisches  Gemdlde 
des Konigreiehs  Belgien,  1853,  and  Bemlkerungs- 
wissenshaftliche  Stvdien  aus  Belgien,  1854.  In 
1855  he  established  himself  at  Paris,  where  he 
was  soon  employed  as  a  contributor  on  the 
Journal  des  jSconomistes  and  on  the  Memie  Con- 
temporaine  as  well  as  on  the  Journal  des  Deiats 
and  Za  Presse,  and  also  published  Das  Kredit- 
wesen  in  Franhreich,  1857,  John  Law  einfinanz- 
geschichtliche  Versuch,  1858,  then  La  crise 
cotonniire  et  les  textiles  indigenes  (8vo,  1863)  as 
well  as  the  speech  made  on  his  reception  into  the 
Institute  of  Egypt  at  Alexandria,  Du  progris 
ieonomique  en  Egypte,  1864.  In  1866  he  pub- 
lished La  Liberti  des  Banques.  In  this  work 
Horn  argued  against  monopoly  in  banking 
matters.  Horn's  essay  on  Boisguillebert,  for 
which  he  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Institute, 
was  published  the  next  year  under  the  title  of 
L'iconomie  politique  aiiant  les  pliysiocrates,  8vo 
(these  four  in  French).  He  also  undertook  a 
publication  of  the  greatest  value,  the  Annuaire 
international  du  cridit  public.  This  was  estab- 
lished by  Horn  with  the  assistance  of  other 
well-known  writers  in  France  and  elsewhere,  but 
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unfortunately  it  was  only  continued  for  the  three 
years  1859,  1860,  and  1861. 

Horn  took  an  important  part  during  the  year 
1868  in  the  economic  discussions  going  on  in 
the  public  meetings  permitted  at  that  time. 
After  this,  Horn,  who  had  heen  naturalised  in 
France,  unexpectedly  returned  to  his  native 
country,  in  which  he  was  appointed  to  a  post 
of  much  distiuction.  It  should  be  added  that 
he  was  greatly  liked  by  all  who  knew  him  ; 
that  all  his  public  occupations  never  made  him  a 
rich  man  ;  and  that  in  the  different  countries 
where  he  took  up  his  temporary  abode  he  was 
much  esteemed.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  France.  A.  c.  f. 

HORNE,  Andkew  (d.  1328),  an  eminent 
la'wyer,  legal  writer,  and  chamberlain  of 
London,  left  two  valuable  compilations  on 
law  and  procedure. 

Liber  Home  (preserved  in  the  GuildhaU  of 
London). — La  Sow/me  apjpelle  Mirroir  des  Justices 
vel  Speculum  Justidariorum,  to  which  Home  made 
many  important  additions,  first  pub.  London,  1642. 

[Sir  E.  Coke,  Prefaces  to  9th  and  10th  Reports, 
trans,  by  G.  Wilson,  London,  1777. — G.  Crabb, 
^1  History  of  English  Law,  London,  1 829.  ] 

E.   H.   H. 

HORWECK  (also  written  Hoenick  and 
Hcekningk),  Philipp  Wilhelm  von  (about 
1638-1713),  a  German  economist,  was  born  at 
Mainz.  He  came  at  an  early  age  to  Vienna  with 
his  father,  who  had  been  a  physician  in  the 
Rhineland,  and  who,  having  become  a.  convert 
to  Catholicism,  was  ennobled  and  made  an 
Austrian  imperial  councillor.  The  younger 
Horueck,  about  1690,  became  private  secretary 
of  the  prince  bishop  of  Passau,  who  made  him 
a  privy  councillor  in  1695.  His  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  J.  J.  Becher,  and  he  seems  to  have 
derived  some  of  his  opinions  from  that  econo- 
mist, whose  writings  he  often  quotes.  The  work 
by  which  he  is  principally  known  is  entitled 
Oesterreich  iiber  alles,  wann  es  nur  will  (1684). 
It  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  by  a  judicious 
economic  policy  the  dominions  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg,  whose  fortunes  were  then  at  a 
low  ebb,  might  be  raised  to  a  higher  and  more 
independent  position  than  any  other  European 
state.  The  author  seeks  to  induce  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  foEow  the  economic  methods  of 
France,  Holland,  and  England.  The  work  is 
based  on  mercantilist  principles  ;  but,  along 
with  much  that  was  erroneous  or  questionable, 
it  contained  many  important  suggestions  for 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  empire. 
It  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  with  the  author's 
contemporaries  and  several  succeeding  genera- 
tions, passed  through  many  editions,  and  had 
considerable  influence  on  Austrian  policy  in 
the  18th  century  ;  Joseph  II.,  in  particular,  is 
said  to  have  attached  great  weight  to  it. 

[Eosoher,  Oesch.  der  W.  0.,  p.  289.]      J.  K,  i. 

HORNER,   Feanois  (1778-1817),   born  at 


Edinburgh,  and  educated  at  the  university 
there,  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar  in  1800, 
but,  dissatisfied  with  the  law  of  his  native 
country,  removed  to  London  in  1803,  and  was 
called  to  the  English  bar  in  1807.  He  was 
appointed,  in  1806,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  entrusted  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  but  resigned  this  post  in  1809.  He 
entered  parliament  in  1806,  remaining  a  member, 
except  for  one  short  period,  until  his  early 
death,  at  Pisa.  As  a  young  man.  Homer  was 
remarkably  studious,  and,  after  entering  parlia- 
ment, very  rapidly  came  to  the  front,  so  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  Whigs,  with  a  constantly-increasing 
reputation  for  oratory,  sound  knowledge,  and 
remarkable  integrity,  combined  with  independ- 
ence. In  1810  he  was  elected  chau-man  of  the 
Bullion  Committee  (see  Bulliok  Committee, 
Repoet  of).  The  first  part  of  this  is  from  his 
pen :  it  is  a  concise  exposition  of  the  fallacy 
then  generally  held  by  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  others,  that  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  gold  was  caused  by  the  foreign  demand  for  that 
metal.  Horner  rightly  attributed  it  to  the  over- 
issue of  paper  money.  Though  the  resolutions 
moved  by  Horner  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1811,  in  favour  of  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, were  defeated,  and  though  the  bullionists 
met  with  no  better  success  in  1816,  yet  the  effects 
of  the  Report,  and  of  the  controversy  which 
ensued  on  its  publication,  were  such,  that  the 
act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  was 
passed  iu  1819,  folloAring  the  lines  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee.  As  regards 
other  economic  questions,  Horner  opposed  the 
graduated  duties  on  corn,  urged  the  reduction 
of  the  peace  establishment  in  1816,  and  spoke 
against  the  Alien  Bills. 

Though  originating  no  new  theory  in  political 
economy.  Homer  possessed  a  very  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  science — D.  Stewart  considered  him 
his  model  pupil — and  his  critical  acumen  is  well 
illustrated  by  his  strictures  on  Adam  Smith's  de- 
ductions concerning  the  bounty  on  exported  corn 
(Edin.  Review,  No.  ix.  pp.  190,  etc.),  and  more 
particularly  on  Smith's  theory  of  prices  (Letters, 
passim)  :  there  exists  also  a  letter  from  him  to 
Malthus,  attacking  the  latter's  reasoning  on  the 
com  question.  Apart  from  the  Report  of  the 
Bullion  Committee  and  A  Short  Account  of  a  late 
Short  Administration  (Pitt's),  his  only  writings  are 
essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Remeic,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  founders.  These  articles  are  all  noticeable 
for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  this 
being  a  characteristic  trait  in  all  that  he  undertook. 
The  most  important  of  these  reviews  are  : — 

Thornton's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Effects 
of  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great  Britain  (Oct.  1802). 
— Canard's  Principes  d'£conomie  politique  (Jan. 
1803). — Lord  King's  Thoughts  on  the  Restriction 
of  Payments  in  Specie  at  the  Banks  of  England 
and  Ireland  (July,  1803).  —  Miss  WUliams's 
Political  and  Confidential  Correspondence,  of  Louis 
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XVI.  (Oct.  1803). — Cii/rsory  Observations  on  the 
Act  for  Ascertaining  the  Bounties,  and  for  Regulat- 
ing t/ie  Exportation  and  Importation  of  Corn, 
"by  an  M.P.  (Oct.  1804).— Stewart's  Short  State- 
ment of  Facts  Relative  to  the  Late  Election  of  a 
MatJiematical  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  (Oct.  1805). — Earl  of  Selkirk's  Observa- 
tions on  the  Present  State  of  the  Highlands  (Oct. 
1805). 

[Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Francis  Horner, 
M.P.,  edited  by  L.  Horner  (\%iA).~Edinburgh 
Review,  clvui.  (1843),  pp.  261-99.— Lord  Cock- 
turn,  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey  (Bdin.,  1852).— Lord 
Brougham,  Statesmen  of  the  Tim^s  of  George  III., 
2nd  series  (London,  1839).]  it.  H.  H. 

HOESLEY,  W.  (1701  ?-1776  ?),  pubHshed, 
in  1744,  a  translation  of  a  French  Treatise  on 
Maritime  Affairs,  and  an  adaptation  of  Frederick 
the  Great's  Anti  -  Maohiavel  entitled  Lord 
Theodore's  Political  Principles.  In  1746  ap- 
peared The  Political  History  of  Europe,  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  public  treaties  and  a  curiously 
crude  historical  summary.  Horsley  is  credited, 
in  the  British  Museum  and  other  catalogues 
with  the  Universal  Merchant,  London,  1763,^  of 
which  the  real  author  was  Nicolas  Magens, 
written  Meggens  by  Adam  Smith  in  his 
"  Digression  Concerning  the  Variations  of 
Silver,"  bk.  i.   Wealth  of  Nations. 

Horsley  is  stated  to  have  translated  the  work 
from  the  German  ;  he  contributed  a  dedication 
to  Pelham.^ 

[Magens  himself  in  Further  Explanations  of 
some  particular  subjects  contained  in  the  Uni- 
versal Merchant,  London,  1756,  says,  "  I  wiU 
add  ...  to  those,  which  I  ventured  to  assert  in 
a  book  upon  this  and  other  subjects,  published 
by  Mr.  Horsley  under  the  too  pompons  title  of 
the  Universal  Merchant."  The  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  book  was  a  translation  from 
the  German  and  the  translator  Horsley  is  Sir 
James  Steuart,  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Pol- 
itical Economy,  vol. ii.  p.  158,  London,  1767, 4to. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  much  to  suggest  that 
the  book  was  written  in  English.  For  Horsley's 
connection  with  Magens,  see,  further.  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  vol.  v.  p.  356,  Annual 
xix.  p.  123.]  H.  E.  E. 


1  The  title  is  as  follows ; — The  Universal  Merchant, 
containing,  etc.,  London.  Printed  by  C.  Say,  for  W. 
Owen,  at  Homer's  Head,  near  Temple  Bar.    mdccliii. 

2  To  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Pelham,  JSsq.,  etc. 
This  Book,  calculated  for  General  Use,  is  Avith  the  Greatest 
Respect,  etc.,  inscribed  by  William  Horsley. 

Sir — I  have  the  Greater  Pleasure  in  presenting  this 
Work  to  your  Consideration,  as  it  is  the  Performance  of 
a  Foreigner  resident  among  us  who  participates  with  us 
the  Sweets  of  Liberty,  and  who  gratefully  makes  us  the 
best  Returns  in  his  Power,  for  the  Benefit  he  receives 
from  the  due  Execution  of  equal  Laws.  .  .  . 

His  views,  in  the  reasoning  Part,  are  to  establish  an 
universal  social  maxim.  .  .  . 

The  Author,  after  reasoning  the  Reader  into  right 
Notions  of  Trade,  where  he  falls  into  many  of  Mr. 
Wood's  Sentiments,  enters  into  an  Enquiry.  .  .  . 

His  manner  of  pursuing  those  Subjects  is  different 
from  anything  I  have  seen.  .  .  . 

the  Performance  in  a  particular  manner  claims 

your  patronage,  as  the  Author,  though  an  Alien  by  birth, 
is  a  Englishman  by  Interest.  .  .  . 


HOSPITALS.     See  Charity. 

HORTON,  Samuel  Dana  (1844-1895),  a 
leading  American  wi'iter  upon  bimetallism,  was 
born  in  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  and  died  in  Washington. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  in  arts  in 
1864,  and  in  law  in  1868.  After  some  foreign 
travel  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  Ohio  courts,  but  was  diverted  from  this 
after  a  few  years  to  the  study  of  monetary 
science,  by  the  protracted  discussions  which 
preceded  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
by  the  federal  government.  As  the  son  of 
Valentine  B.  Horton,  who  as  a  member  of 
congress  in  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war 
secured  wide  reputation,  but  also  the  displeasure 
of  his  constituents,  by  a  courageous  opposition 
to  paper  money  inflation,  Dana  Horton  had 
an  inherited  interest  in  questions  of  currency. 
From  the  publication  of  Silver  and  Gold  in 
1876  until  the  end  of  his  life  the  study  of  these 
were  his  absorbing  pursuit.  He  was  a  com- 
missioner for  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Conferences  of  1878  and 
1881,  and  became  widely  known  in  Europe 
and  America  as  an  advocate  on  scientific  grounds 
of  international  bimetallism.  The  independent 
action  of  the  United  States  in  1878  and  1890 
he  condemned.  "We  should  offer  Europe  to 
take  silver  as  money  without  stint  when  she 
does,  but  not  take  a  dollar  until  she  does  so." 
Among  the  impatient  or  interested  advocates 
of  unrestricted  silver  coinage  therefore  he  did 
not  retain  the  authority  to  which  his  abUity 
and  learning  entitled  him.  His  researches  in 
the  history  of  the  single  and  double  standards 
of  England  and  France  respectively  were  fruitful 
and  important.  He  was  a  frequent  speaker  and 
writer  of  great  vigour,  originality,  and  variety 
of  resource,  in  a.  style  sometimes  striking,  but 
often  too  involved  and  abstruse  to  be  thoroughly 
effective. 

Omitting  many  pamphlets,  articles,  and  addresses, 
the  following  are  the  chief  of  Mr.  Horton's  publica- 
tions, valuable  for  their  research  and  the  number 
of  important  original  documents  which  they 
contain  — 

Silver  and  Gold,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Problem  of  Resumption  (1876,  revised  in  1877). — 
Historical  Material  for  the  Study  of  Monetary 
Policy,  and  Oontributions  to  the  Study  of  Monetary 
Policy,  both  prepared  for  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  1878,  printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  by  the  United  States  government  1879, 
and  including  a  bibliography  of  money,  and  docu- 
ments to  illustrate  the  monetary  history  of  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States  —  some  here 
printed  for  the  first  time, — Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
England's  Prohibitive  Tariff  upon  Silver  Money, 
being  an  open  letter  to  Professor  Jevons  (1881). — 
The  British  Standard  of  Value,  being  an  address 
before  section  F  of  the  British  Association  (1885). 
with  an  appendix  containing  hitherto  unnoticed 
reports  by  Locke  and  Newton. — Silver  before 
Congress  in  1S86,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics   (October  1886). — Tlie   Silver  Pound 
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and  Mngland's  Monetary  Policy  since  the  Restora- 
tion, together  with  the  History  of  tlie  Guinea, 
(1887).  Silver  in  Europe  (1890,  revised  in  1892). 
— The  Suspended  Rupee  and  the  Policy  of  Con- 
traction in  tlie.  Economic  Journal  (September 
1893).  [See  Obituary  by  Pres.  B.  A.  Walker  in 
Economic  Journal,  Sxin6\&$5.'\  c.  F.  D. 

HOTCHPOT.  It  frequently  occurs  in  wills 
and  settlements  that  power  is  given  to  a  person 
to  appoint  a  fund  in  such  shares  as  he  or  she 
shall  think  fit  among  the  members  of  a  class, 
e.g.  the  children  of  a  marriage  ;  in  such  cases 
there  is  generally  a  direction  that  if  the  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  person  to  whom  the  power  is 
given  do  not  exhaust  the  fund,  the  unappointed 
part  is  to  be  divided  in  equal  shares  among  all 
the  members  of  the  class.  If  nothing  further 
were  added  injustice  might  easily  result,  and  for 
that  purpose  a  clause  called  the  hotchpot  clause 
is  generally  inserted,  providing  that  no  memberof 
the  class  shall  take  a  share  of  the  unappointed 
part,  without  bringing  the  appointed  share  into 
"hotchpot,"  which  means  that  for  the  purposes 
of  the  division  the  appointed  share  must  be 
thrown  back  into  the  common  fund.         E.  s. 

HOUGHTON",  John,  an  apothecary  and 
dealer  in  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Eoyal  Society  and  a  friend  of  Halley  and 
other  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  From 
1692-1703  he  edited  a  weekly  paper  called  A 
Collectictn  for  Improvement  of  Husbandry  anxl 
Trade,  containing  articles  on  "some  matter  of 
public  interest  in  art  or  science  or  trade,  a  price 
list  of  corn  and  some  other  commodities,  from 
many  EngUsh  market  towns,  and  a  number  of 
advertisements"  (Kogers,  see  below).  From 
17th  August  1694  to  l7th  September  1703 
he  also  kept  a  weekly  register  of  the  price  of 
Bank  of  England  stock,  and  often  of  other  stock, 
especially  of  the  East  India,  the  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  the  African  companies  ;  as  well  as  of  the 
"rate  of  exchange,  especially  with  Amsterdam. " 
He  also  drew  up  An  Account  of  the  Acres  and 
Houses,  vHth  the  Proportional  Tax  .  .  of  each 
Cminty  in  England  and  Wales,  1693. 

[Thorold  Eogers,  The  First  Nine  Years  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  Preface.  The  weekly  prices  of 
bank  stock  are  prefixed  to  this  book. — Andrew's 
Hist,  of  Brit.  Journalism. — Diet,  of  National 
Biography.']  E.  a.  P. 

HOURS  OF  LABOUR.  In  strictness,  econ- 
omics are  not  concerned  with  the  amount  of 
the  day  which  should  be  given  to  work.  The 
capacity  of  the  individual  for  valuable  work 
varies  enormously.  By  stress  of  facts  a  poli- 
tical question  has  arisen  in  most  civilised 
countries  as  to  the  number  of  hours  which  the 
manual  labourer  should  be  required  to  give  to 
his  employer  each  day.  The  scope  of  the  practi- 
cal question  has  thus,  whether  rightly  or  not, 
been  distinctly  limited. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  from  which 
the  question  may  be  regarded — (1)  that  of  the 


dependence  of  the  labourer  on  his  employer  ; 
(2)  that  of  the  improvement  of  the  individual 
life  and  happiness  ;  (3)  that  of  the  effects  on 
the  value  of  the  labom?  given. 

The  first  two  have  in  turns  been  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  advocated  the 
shortening  of  the  hom's  of  labour.  The  last 
point  of  view  is  one  which  has  only  recently 
attracted  real  attention  in  connection  with  the 
eight  hoiu's  movement,  though  the  earlier 
economists  had  some  notion  of  it  (vide  J.  S. 
MUl,  bk.  i.).  Yet  the  most  practical  method 
of  treating  the  question  of  the  hours  of  labour 
is  to  establish,  if  possible,  the  fact  that  the 
work  is  so  much  better  done  on  the  shorter 
hours  as  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  mere  time. 
Professor  Thorold  Kogers  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  suggest  this  as  a  practical  argument 
when  he  held  that  the  excellence  of  the  old 
masonry  and  other  enduring  work  of  the  middle 
ages  was  only  compatible  with  the  prevalence 
of  short  hours.  It  has  recently  been  asserted 
by  Austaahan  employers  that  the  quahty  of 
work  has  vastly  improved  with  the  eight  hours 
day.  The  most  detailed  attempt  to  prove  the 
position  is  perhaps  that  of  Mr.  Rae  [Contempor- 
ary Review,  October  1891).  It  is  clear  that  if 
the  ease  be  made  out,  the  adoption  of  shorter 
hours  will  quickly  follow  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  greater  leisure  ought  to  be  better  for  the 
individual  workman,  and  that  with  a  rising 
standard  of  life  he  must  become  more  inde- 
pendent without  being  less  useful. 

In  Great  Britain  the  attempt  to  legislate  on 
this  subject  seems  to  have  been  much  earlier 
than  on  the  continent.  Putting  aside  Professor 
Rogers's  theory  just  noted,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Moke's  proposed  6  hours  for  the  Utopia,  we 
have  an  act  of  Elizabeth  prescribing  a  day  of 
12  hours  with  2^  hom-s'  rest,  and  we  know 
that  at  the  beginning  of  this  centmy  the  usual 
working  day  was  from  11  to  14  hours,  and 
often  longer,  in  the  factories.  The  early  factory 
acts  were  directed  to  the  relief  of  young  chDdren 
and  women.  That  of  1802  was  the  first,  limit- 
ing the  hours  for  children  to  12  a  day  ;  that  of 
1819  placed  the  hours  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  sixteen  at  72  per  week  ;  and 
that  of  1825  gave  them  a  Saturday  half-holiday. 
Sir  John  Hobhojise's  act  of  1831  reduced  the 
hours  for  persons  under  eighteen  to  69  per  week. 
The  reports  of  the  factory  commission  (1832-33) 
took  a  mder  view  of  the  subject.  Thej-  show 
that  while  the  working  day  in  many  cases  at 
that  date  ran  to  13  hours,  it  often  did  not 
exceed  10  or  11,  and  was  \isually  12  to  12  J. 
In  Birmingham  and  Coventry,  where  the  opera- 
tives worked,  as  they  now  do,  chiefly  at  their 
own  homes,  and  were  independent,  the  day  was 
usually  less  than  10  hours,  often  less  than  9. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Richard  Oastlee, 
and  Lord  Shaftesbury  commenced  to  advocate 
a  legal  maximum  of  48  hours  per  week,  which 
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was  adopted  for  children  in  the  regulations  for 
children  under  thirteen  in  the  act  of  1836. 
The  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1842  was  the  next 
step  in  advance,  and  after  the  failure  of  a  ten- 
hours  bUl  for  females  in  1844,  and  of  a  similar 
bill  for  all  persons  in  1847,  the  legal  day  was 
made  10  hours  in  1850.  Apart  from  a  certain 
agitation  for  further  reduction,  no  advance  was 
made  on  this  till  the  Factory  Act  of  1874, 
which  placed  the  limit  at  56-^  hours  per  week. 
The  recent  royal  commission  find  that  they 
have  now  a  tendency  to  approximate  to  54  a 
week.  Recent  eiTorts  are  dealt  with  in  a  separ- 
ate article  (Eight-Houks  Movement),  hut  we 
may  mention  the  Hours  of  Labour  Bill  in  the 
session  of  1891,  and  the  Shop  Hours  Acts  of 
1892,  under  which  no  person  under  eighteen 
can  be  employed  for  more  than  75  hours  a  week 
in  shops. 

In  the  British  possessions  there  is  little  trace 
of  a  history  similar  to  that  of  the  Faotoet  Acts, 
but  as  a  rule  hours  of  labour  are  shorter  than 
at  home,  and  Australia  is  in  advance  of  the 
whole  world  in  this  respect,  as  the  eight  hours 
system  has  there  become  thoroughly  established 
since  it  was  first  adopted  by  the  stonemasons  of 
Victoria  in  1856  (vide  art.  cit.).  In  Canada 
10  hours  is  usual,  but  9  hours  not  uncommon. 
At  the  Cape  9  hours  is  the  usual  length  of  the 
working  day.  In  the  tropics  the  style  of  labour 
is  so  different  that  the  mention  of  any  number 
of  hours  is  hardly  a  fair  criterion.  The  blue 
book  of  the  recent  royal  commission  on  labour 
returns  them  at  from  6  to  11  a  day  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  from  11  to  14  in  India. 

In  most  foreign  countries  there  has  been  a 
slow  growth  of  agitation  in  favour  of  a  shorter 
working  day,  mostly  following  in  the  wake  of 
English  experience.  Germany  has  had  a  special 
movement  arising  directly  from  the  efforts  of 
Karl  Maex  and  his  school.  The  United  States 
have  had  the  question  settled  almost  without 
being  raised,  owing  to  the  greater  independence 
of  labour  and  the  greater  profusion  of  apparent 
wealth  amongst  all  classes. 

In  the  same  district  we  find  different  trades 
working  different  hours,  even  in  our  own 
country.  There  seems  to  be  no  regular  prin- 
ciple determining  this.  Particular  trades  have 
obtained  shorter  hours  by  some  special  agitation 
often  arising  out  of  special  events.  Where, 
however,  a  direct  service  is  rendered  to  the 
general  public,  as  in  tramcars  and  restaurants, 
hours  tend  to  run  to  greater  length. 

And  different  reasons  have  conspired  to  bring 
about  the  shortening  of  hours  in  our  own 
country  and  the  colonies — e.g.  in  Australia 
climate  was  alleged  as  a  factor. 

[Hadfield  and  Gibbina,  A  Shorterr  Working  Day. 
— Rice.  daUa  Volta,  La  Riduzione  ddle  ore  di 
lavoro  e  i  sui  effetti  eeonomici,  Florence,  1891. — 
Webb  and  Cox,  The  Eight  Hours  Day,  1891. — 
J.  G  Hobsoniu  Oontemporary  Review,  1894-95. — 


Report  of  the  Royal  Com/mission  on  Lahom — 
Pari.  Paper  C.  7421,  1894,  p.  12,  with  the  subsidi- 
ary reports  and  evidences  especially,  C.  6795-xi. 
f.  1893  (Colonial)  and  C.  7063,  f.  1893-94 
(Foreign),  which  form  a  very  full  account  with 
full  indexes  in  separate  volumes  passim. — First 
Report  of  the  Factory  Commission  of  183H. — 
Schoenhof,  Economy  of  High  Wages,  Putnams, 
1892.— Eae,  Eight  Hours'  Day,  1894.]    o.  A.  H. 

HOUSES,  TAXES  ON.     See  Taxation. 

HOWARD,  John  (1727-1790),  was  the 
originator  of  the  modem  method  of  dealing 
with  criminals.  His  career  as  a  reformer 
dates  from  his  appointment  as  high  sheriff 
of  Bedfordshire  in  1773,  when,  struck  with 
the  abuses  in  the  management  of  gaols,  he 
was  led  to  visit  the  prisons  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  afterwards  travelled  several  times 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  devoting  his  Ufe  to 
the  inspection  of  prisons  and  hospitals.  In 
his  zeal  to  learn  the  true  facts  or  to  bring 
relief  to  prisoners,  he  never  shrank  from  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  infection  of  gaols, 
hospitals,  and  lazarettos ;  and  ultimately  died 
at  Kherson  of  a  fever  which  was  raging  there. 
The  facts  collected  during  these  journeys  were 
laid  by  him  before  the  government,  and  many 
humane  reforms  were  introduced  on  his  sugges- 
tion, the  most  immediate  of  which  were  the 
two  acts  of  parliament  passed  in  1 774,  for  the 
relief  of  acquitted  prisoners  in  the  matter  of  fees, 
and  for  preserving  the  health  of  prisoners.  He 
was  also  successful  in  introducing  reforms  in 
many  foreign  countries.  Among  those  who 
most  fully  recognised  his  merits  was  Burke, 
whose  eulogy  of  Howard,  in  his  speech  at 
Bristol  in  1780,  is  well  known.  Howard's 
works  include  observations  on  the  condition, 
both  administrative  and  structural,  of  prisons, 
hospitals,  lazarettos,  etc.,  throughout  Europe, 
together  with  proposed  reforms.  In  preparing 
these  for  the  press,  he  was  gi'eatly  aided  by 
his  friend,  Richard  Price.  Howard  also  paid 
much  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
on  his  estate  at  Cardington  in  Bedfordshire, 
providing  sanitary  cottages  and  schools. 

The  state  of  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales; 
with  preliminary  observations,  and  an  Account  of 
some  Foreign  Prisons  and  Hospitals,  Warrington," 
1777. — An  Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos 
in  Europe,  with  various  Papers  relative  to  the 
Plague  ;  together  with  farther  Observations  on  some 
Foreign  Prisons  and  Hospitals ;  and  Additional 
Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  those  in  Qreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Warrington,  1789. 

[J.  Aikin,  A  View  of  the  Character  and  Public 
Services  of  the  late  J.  Howard,  London,  1792. — W. 
A.  Guy,  "  John  Howard  as  Statist,"  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  vol.  36,  and  "John  Howard's 
True  Place  in  History  "  ;  ib.  vol.  38. — Three  Prise 
Essays,  by  A.  Griffith,  A.  Riviere,  and  B.  A. 
Cazalet,  in  Actes  du  Congres  Penitentiaire  Inter- 
national (1890),  vol.  v.,  St.  Petersburg,  1892.] 

R.  H.  H. 
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HOWE,  John  Badlam  (1813-1882),  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  died  in  Indiana. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  money, 
as  follows  :  Monetary  and  Industrial  Fallacies^ 
Boston,  1878,  pp.  248. — Political  Bconomy  of 
Great  Britain,  United  States,  and  France,  in  the 
use  of  Money. — A  New  Science  of  Production  and 
Exchange,  Boston,  1878,  pp.  592. — Monometallism 
and  Bimetallism,  Boston,  1879. — The  Common 
Sense,  the  Mathematics,  and  the  Metaphysics  of 
Money,  Boston,  1881,  pp.  329.  The  last  of 
these  is  a  summary  of  the  others.  D.  R.  D. 

HOWLETT,  John  (1731-1800),  clerk  in 
holy  orders  and  statistician.  Hewlett's  works 
merit  attention  on  account  of  his  independence 
of  thought  and  careful  investigation  of  fact. 
His  researches  brought  him  into  considerable 
opposition  to  Dr.  Price  {q-ii.)  who — writing 
in  1779 — concluded  that  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  must  have  decreased  since 
the  Revolution  near  a  quarter,  while  Hewlett 
showed  that  it  must  have  increased.  With 
reference  to  enclosures,  at  that  time  of  great  con- 
sequence, Hewlett  consistently  maintained  that 
they  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  increase  in 
population,  and  resulted  in  agricultural  im- 
provement. 

The  nature  of  Hewlett's  interests  can  be 
gathered  from  the  titles  of  his  works  : 

An  Examination  of  Dr.  Price's  Essay  on 
the  Population  of  England  and  Wales,  1781. — 
An  Inquiry  into  the  influence  which  Enclosures 
have  had  upon  the  Population  of  England,  1786. 
— An  Essay  on  tlie  Popidation  of  Ireland, 
1786.  — Enclosures  a  cause  of  improved  Agri- 
culture, 1787.  —  The  insufficiency  of  the  causes 
to  which  the  increase  of  our  Poor  and  the  Poors 
Pates  have  heen  generally  ascribed,  1788.  — At 
the  end  of  Wood's  Account  of  the  Shrewsbury 
House  of  Industry,  is  a  correspondence  with 
Hewlett,  1795.  —  An  Examination  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  12th 
February  1796,  relative  to  tJie  condition  of  the 
Poor,  1796. — Dispersion  of  the  present  gloomy 
apprehensions  of  late  repeatedly  suggested  by  the 
decline  of  our  Com  Trade,  1798. — The  Monthly 
Reoiewers  reviewed,  1798. — An  Inqmry  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  Tithes  upon  Agriculture. 

[See  references  in  Dugald  Stewart,  Lectures  on 
Political  Economy.  An  article  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  by  the  present  writer 
gives  more  details  with  regard  to  Hewlett's 
private  life,  etc.]  B.  c.  K.  G. 

HttENER,  Otto  (1818-1877),  first  a  mer- 
chant, subsequently  manager  of  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Steam  Boats 
Company,  made  himself  prominent  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  German  free -trading  party. 
Exiled  from  Austria  after  the  revolutionary 
events  of  1848,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  Berlin,  and  supervised,  from  1852,  the 
publication  of  his  Jahrbuch  fiir  Volksvnrth- 
schaft  und Statistik  (Year-book  of  Public  Economy 
and  Statistics),  and  from  1869  the  ZolUarife 
alter  Lander  (Customs  Tariffs  of  all  Countries). 


In  his  book  en  Banken  (1854)  he  maintained 
that  paper  cuiTency  ought  always  to  be  covered 
by  an  equal  amount  in  cash.  In  1864  he 
started  with  success  a  joint -stock  insurance 
company  destined  to  protect  lenders  on  mort- 
gage against  the  risks  incurred  in  case  of  public 
sales  of  real  estate  given  in  guarantee  of  loans. 

He  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  Finanzlage 
der  Oesterreichischen  Monarchic  und  ihre  HuLfs- 
qudlen  (Financial  Condition  and  Resources  of  the 
Austrian  Monarchy)  (1849).  [See  Allg.  Deutsche 
Biographic^  E.  oa. 

HUC,  E.,Abb]S(1813-1860).  After  having  re- 
sided in  and  travelled  through  China,  Tartary, 
and  Thibet  during  the  years  1 839-1846,  this  well- 
known  French  missionary  published  in  1850  his 
Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartaric,  au 
Thibet,  et  en  Chine  (2  vols.,  1850)  with  a  sequel 
V Empire  Chinois  (2  vols.,  1857)  ;  the  latter 
contains  numerous  notices  and  observations  on 
trade,  administration,  navigation,  etc.  The 
fourth  chapter  of  vol.  ii.  deals  almost  exclus- 
ively with  these  subjects,  and  gives  some 
extracts  from  Chinese  writers  on  the  same 
topics.  The  same  volume  (pp.  72-83)  presents 
us  with  a  lively  sketch  of  Wang-nan-Che,  a 
Chinese  socialist  and  harbinger  of  Mr.  Henry 
George's  views  on  the  nationalisation  of  land, 
who  lived  in  the  11th  century  after  Christ. 

The  Empire  Chinois  obtained  a  prize  from  the 
French  Academy,  and  has  been  translated  into 
English  ;  the  Abbi  Hue  certainly  does  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  "  stupid "  missionaries  who  ex- 
cited the  contempt  of  Adam  Smith.  E.  Ca. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY.  After  the 
voyage  of  adventure  and  discovery  of  Captain 
Newland  in  1669,  a  charter  was  granted  (May 
2,  1670)  to  the  adventurers  who  had  taken 
part  in  sending  out  that  expedition,  constituting 
them  a  company  with  exclusive  trading  rights 
in  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  surrounding  district, 
by  the  title  of  TJie  Governor  and  Company  of 
Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson's 
Bay.  Though  after  the  revolution  the  power 
of  exclusive  trading  based  en  royal  charter  came 
to  an  end  in  this  and  in  other  instances,  the 
charter  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  con- 
firmed by  act  of  parliament  for  seven  years  ;  and 
the  capital  possessed  by  the  company,  with,  in 
addition,  the  settlements  and  forts'  already 
founded  practically  secured  it  against  com- 
petition. The  company  had,  however,  to 
endure  the  direct  hostility  of  the  French,  who 
pressed  into  the  territory  traversed  and  worked 
by  the  company  fi-om  Canada.  By  1682  the 
company  had  five  settlements,  respectively  at 
Albany  Eiver,  Hay's  Island,  Rupert's  River, 
New  Severn,  and  Pert  Nelson,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  last-named,  these  were  all 
taken  by  the  French  in  1686.  During  the 
subsequent  French  war  success  fluctuated,  in- 
clining, however,  to  the  side  of  the  French. 
By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  the  forts  were  re- 
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stored  to  tlie  company  and  reparation  promised. 
This  promise  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  fulfilled. 

During  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the 
company  sustained  a  severe  assault  on  its 
powers  and  privileges,  as  it  was  alleged  that 
despite  these  it  had  done  little  or  nothing  to 
open  up  the  territories  under  its  control.  Its 
trade  was  not  great.  A  parliamentary  inquiry 
instituted  in  1749  reported  at  length  but  no 
action  followed  upon  it.  Over  some  of  the  lands 
the  company  had  acquired  definite  legal  rights, 
while  throughout  the  whole  country  it  claimed 
certain  privileges. 

In  1811  its  rights  came  once  more  under 
dispute,  and  a  considerable  struggle  took  place 
between  it  and  its  chief  competitor,  which  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  a  coalition  against  all  others. 

The  company  still  remains  and  carries  on 
trade,  though  the  purchase  of  its  territory 
(1868)  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  deprived  it 
of  any  remaining  claim  to  any  powers  beyond 
those  of  an  ordinary  trading  company. 

[MacpliersoD,  Annals  of  Commerce. — Cunning- 
ham, Growth  of  Engl,  Industry  and  Commerce, 
vol.  ii. — Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v. 
ch.  i.,  as  to  the  Trade  of  the  Company.] 

E.  (J.  K.  G. 

HUET,  FRANgois  (1816-1865),  the  author 
of  Le  rigne  social  du  Christianisme  (1853),  a 
liberal  Roman  Catholic,  the  representative  of 
what  he  terms  ideal  Catholicism,  and  a  social 
idealist  whose  theories  do  not  vary  much  from 
those  of  modern  "social  catholics"  in  France  and 
Belgium  (see  Chbistianity  and  Economics). 
M.  de  Laveleye's  high  opinion  of  this  writer's 
views  was  fully  expressed  on  p.  137  of  the  2nd 
edition  of  his  Socialisme  Oontemporain.  It  is 
to  F.  Huet  and  J.  S.  Mill  that  De  Laveleye 
dedicated  his  work  on  primitive  property. 
Huet  is  equally  opposed  to  individualism,  as 
being  founded  on  materialism,  and  to  com- 
munism as  the  child  of  pantheism.  He  advo- 
cates liberal  socialism  as  lying  midway  between 
the  two  extremes,  and  as  resting  on  a  theistic 
foundation  or  spiritualistic  philosophy.  Hence 
in  the  second  hook  of  his  work  he  treats  of  "la 
Societe  spirituelle,"  in  which  the  religious 
interest  stands  highest,  whilst  the  third  book 
is  devoted  to  "la  Sooieti5  mat&ielle."  In  the 
latter  he  draws  a  distinction  between  "les  biens 
patrimoniaux "  and  "biens  acquis."  The 
latter  only  was  the  result  of  individual  labour, 
and  as  such  can  be  claimed  as  private  property. 
The  former  belong  to  society  as  a  whole,  such 
as  land,  etc.,  the  gifts  of  the  earth  to  which  all 
have  an  equal  right.  These  should  return  to 
the  community,  as  public  property,  on  the 
death  of  the  present  occupier.  The  first  article 
of  Huet's  right  of  inheritance  is  as  follows  : 
Every  year  a  division  takes  place  of  the  biens 
patrim(miat(x  released  by  death.  All  young 
people  of  both   sexes  aged  from   fourteen  to 


twenty-five  have  a  share  in  it,  the  latter  re- 
ceiving twice  the  amount  of  the  former.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  standpoint  of  the 
author  is  that  of  an  advanced  Christian 
Socialist,  whose  endeavour  it  is  to  prove  the 
identity  of  Christian  liberty  and  the  socialistic 
idea. 

[F.  Huet,  Le  rSgne  social  du  Christianisme  ;  op. 
an  article  by  G.  Kriegmann  in  Preussische  Jahr- 
hilcher,  January  1887.  ]  M.  K. 

HUET,  PiEBKB  Daniei(1630-1721),  member 
of  the  French  academy,  and  tutor  under 
Bossuet  of  the  son  of  Louis  XIV. ,  directed  the 
publication  of  the  editions  ad  uswm  Delphim 
of  classical  authors,  and  enjoyed  in  his  time  a 
great  celebrity  for  his  erudition,  which  was 
rather  wide  than  deep.  He  wrote  several 
books  of  religious  and  philosophical  controversy, 
autobiographical  memoirs  (in  Latin,  but  since 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Nisard),  and 
a  Dissertation  on  Navigation  under  Solomon 
(1698).  Appointed  bishop  of  Soissons  in  1685, 
he  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  his  see  when 
he  was  transferred  in  1689  to  the  hishoprick  of 
Avranches.  Shortly  afterwards  he  retired  to 
the  abbey  of  Fontenay  near  Caen,  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  learned  researches. 
People  wondered  why  the  king  had  appointed 
a  bishop  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  end  of 
his  studies. 

His  Histoire  du  Commerce  et  de  la  Navigation 
des  Anciens  (1  vol.,  issued  anonymously  in  1716, 
and  republished  in  Lyons  in  1763,  with  the  author's 
name)  had  been  written  at  the  request  of  Colbert, 
a  long  time  before  it  appeared.  Commencing  at 
the  creation,  and  including  the  Persians,  Chinese, 
etc.,  this  book  is  certainly  a  rather  shallow  pro- 
duction, but  to  be  fair,  we  ought  to  remember 
what  Huet  himself  stated  in  his  dedication  to 
Colbert :  "  Only  such  an  authority  as  yours  could 
draw  me  away  from  the  studies  which  have  always 
engrossed  my  attention,  to  direct  it  towards  another 
so  different.  .  .  .  No  forerunner  has  opened  the 
road  for  me,  I  had  no  guide  to  lead  me,  and  no 
support  on  which  I  could  lean"  (See  "Huet,"  in 
Collected  Essays,  by  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  Oxford, 
1889).  E.  oa. 

HUFELAND,  Gottlieb  (1761-1817),  a  dis- 
tinguished German  economist,  was  born  at 
Dantzic,  studied  at  Leipzig,  Gottingeu,  and 
Jena,  and  became  in  1788  extraordinary,  and 
in  1793  ordinary,  professor  in  the  university 
of  the  last-mentioned  place.  He  passed  in 
1803  to  the  high  school  of  Wiirzburg,  and  in 
1806  to  that  of  Landshut.  From  1808  to 
1812  he  was  biirgermeister  of  his  native  city, 
then  republican  ;  in  the  latter  year  he  returned 
to  Landshut,  where  he  resumed  his  academic 
occupations,  and  in  1816  removed  to  Halle, 
where  in  1817  he  died.  His  principal  economic 
publication — for  he  also  wrote  on  jurisprudence 
— ^was  Neibe  Gnmdlegung  der  Staatswirthsoha/ts- 
kunst  durch  Priifung  und  Berichtigwng  ihrer 
BauptUgriffe,   vol.   i.,    1807  ;    vol.   ii.,   1813. 
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The  second  volume  appeajed  in  a,  new  edition, 
1819,  with  the  title  Die  Lehre  vom  Geldeund 
Gddv/mlaufe.  His  principles  were  essentially 
those  of  Adam  Smith,  of  whom  he  speaks  with 
warm  admiration  in  the  preface  to  his  work  ; 
and  he  did  much  to  extend  the  knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  the  English  economist's  doctrine 
in  Germany. 

[Roscher,  Gesch.  der  N.O.,  p.  654.]       J. K.  I. 

HULLMANN",  Kael  Dietkioh  (1765-1846). 
Appointed  professor  of  history  in  1797  at  the 
university  of  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  and  in 
1808  of  history  and  statistics  at  Konigsberg, 
Hiillmann  was  sent  in  1817  to  Bonn,  where  he 
was  the  first  rector  of  the  then  recently-inaugu- 
rated university ;  for  years  he  acted  as  the  con- 
fidential representative  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment. His  literary  activity  was  considerable, 
as  appears  from  the  long  list  of  his  historical 
works. 

As  an  historian,  Hiillmann  had  a  decided  con- 
servative bias,  modified  however  by  the  liberal 
tendencies  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  This 
appears  very  clearly  from  the  address  to  the 
Germans  (Zuschrift  an  die  Deutschen),  which 
serves  as  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  (1830) 
of  his  Geschichte  des  Ursprungs  der  Stande  in 
Deutschland  (Origin  of  the  (political)  Classes  and 
States  in  Germany).  His  best -known  work  is 
the  Stadtewesen  des  Mittelcdters  (Town  Life  and 
Administration  in  the  Middle  Ages),  4  vols.  Bonn, 
1826  ;  "This  is  stUl,"  writes  Prof.  Ashley  in  his 
Ec.  History  (vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  5),  "the  most  com- 
plete attempt  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  medi- 
Eeval  civic  life,  and  it  illustrates  the  general  similar- 
ity of  conditions  all  over  Western  Europe. "  His 
other  works  are  Deutsche  Finanzgeschichte  des 
Mittelalters  (1805),  giving  the  history  of  the  medi- 
aeval finances  of  the  German  empire,  not  of  the 
various  German  states,  with  a  supplement  on  the 
origin  of  regal  dues  (Ursprung  der  Regalien  in 
Deutschland,  1806) ;  Geschichte  der  Domanenbenut- 
zung  in  Deutschland,  1807  (History  of  the  Man- 
agement of  the  State  Domains  in  Germany) ;  Gesch. 
des  Byzantinischen  Man^dels  (Hist,  of  Byzantine 
Commerce),  1808 ;  Handelsgeschichte  der  Griechen 
(Hist,  of  Greek  Commerce),  1839  ;  he  also  wrote 
on  the  Political  Systems  of  the  Ancients  {Stouts- 
recht  des  Alterthiims,  1820) ;  the  Origin  of  the 
Mediaeval  Ecclesiastical  System  (UrsprWnge  der 
Kirchenverfassung  des  Mittelalters,  1831)  ;  the 
Roman  and  the  Jewish  constitutions,  etc.  E.  ca. 

HUMANISM,  ITS  Influence  on  Economics. 
By  humanism  we  mean  that  tendency  of  the 
earlier  and  later  Renaissance  which  makes  the 
culture  of  humanity  its  chief  aim,  and  which  in 
its  anthropocentric  view  of  life  affects  in  a 
marked  degree  the  course  of  economic  theory 
and  practice.  As  a  revolt  against  the  mediaeval 
views  of  life,  being  pagan  in  its  origin,  it  attaches 
supreme  importance  to  human  happiness  here 
below,  and  puts  temporal  above  spu-itual 
interests.  Humanism,  in  short,  as  Mr. 
Symonds  defines  it,  "is  an  ardent  interest  in 
men  as  men."     Hence  the  beauty  of  the  human 
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form  as  in  classical  art,  of  human  virtue  accord- 
ing to  classical  models,  and  human  rights  and 
liberty  as  conceived  of  in  the  republics  of 
antiquity,  are  its  ideals.  Accordingly  Eoscher 
notes  five  points  of  contact  between  the  progress 
of  humanism  and  that  of  political  economy. 
(1)  As  the  classical  writers  represent  a  high 
state  of  civilisation,  they  raised  the  general 
standard  of  culture  and  tended  to  accelerate 
efforts  in  the  division  of  labour  and  the  economy 
of  wealth  as  means  thereto  ;  (2)  As  the  higher 
life  of  the  ancients  was  mostly  developed  in 
the  town,  so  a  study  of  the  classics  would  help 
in  giving  force  and  dhection  to  civic  industry 
of  the  rising  towns  towards  the  close  of  the 
middle  ages  ;  (3)  The  patriotism  breathing  in 
the  classics  would  stimulate  the  consciousness 
of  national  life  and  thus  encourage'  the  central- 
ising tendencies  of  "national"  economy;  (4) 
The  mixed  elements  of  imperialism  and  demo- 
cracy reflected  in  the  classical  writers  would  on 
the  other  hand  foster  monarchical  absolutism  as 
in  the  mercantile  system,  and  also  its  democratic 
counterpart  in  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  of 
poUtical  economy  ;  (5)  The  cultivation  of  the 
critical  spii'it  of  the  humanist,  which,  under- 
mining as  it  did  the  foundation  of  authoritative 
reUgion,  tended  to  disparage  the  spmtualistic 
ideals  of  life  held  up  by  Christianity  in  favour 
of  material  aims  and  materialistic  pursuits  in 
the  place  of  heavenly  felicity.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  consider  the  influence  of  humanism 
under  these  five  heads  : 

1.  Classical  culture,  with  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, brought  into  prominence  the  economical 
doctrines  of  Akistotle  and  Plato,  the  theory 
both  of  state  and  household  economy  (iroXiTiKr; 
iiTirTT-liixri  and  olKoyofila)  from  which  political 
economy  derives  its  modern  appellation.  Aris- 
totle's doctrine  of  wealth  (xp'?fiaTi(r™ci7)  and 
Plato's  ideas  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  his 
view  of  the  danger  of  private  property,  contain 
the  germs  of  the  science.  In  a  lesser  degree 
this  is  true  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  the 
elder,  the  first  of  these,  as  translator  of  the 
Economics  of  Xenophon,  being  among  the  earliest 
economists  who  show  a  decided  preference  for 
agriculture  over  manufactures  and  trade  (see 
Professor  Cossa's  IiUroduzione  alio  Studio  del- 
V Economia Politica,  1892,  pp.  149  seq. ;  ib.  160- 
161,  English  edition  1893  ;  ib.  129-140).  Not 
only  philosophersand  jurists  in  the  14th century, 
but  humanists  such  as  Gbkson,  who  paid  much 
attention  to  the  theory  of  value,  follow  Aris- 
totle (ib.  102-105),  whilst  in  the  15th  century, 
when  the  progress  of  industry  and  literary 
culture  were  at  their  height,  we  find  Erasmus 
platonising  in  his  warnings  against  over- 
estimating the  accumulations  of  wealth,  yet  at 
the  same  time  with  Aristotle  recognising  the 
importance  of  commerce,  and  of  money  as  a 
means  of  exchange.  Another  typical  humanist, 
UMch  von  Hutten,  inveighs  against  luxuries 
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and  monopolies,  whilst  Cameraeius,  one  of  the 
younger  humanists,  combated  mediaeval  objec- 
tions to  payments  of  interest,  Moee's  Utopia, 
like  The  Cliristiwn  Prince  by  Erasmus,  bears 
witness  to  the  influence  of  classical  modes  of 
thought ;  the  keynote  in  both  is  ' '  that  the 
object  of  nations  and  governments  is  the  common 
weal  of  the  whole  people. " 

2.  Civic  Industry.  —  It  was  in  Italian  re- 
publics, in  cities  like  Florence  for  example, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  found  its 
fullest  expression  (see  City,  Mbdijeval)  ; 
and  here,  too,  the  classical  ideal  of  an 
urban  or  municipal  republic  was  most  closely 
approached.  As  the  classical  modes  of  industry 
were  reproduced,  so  here,  too,  with  heightened 
prosperity  and  luxurious  refinement,  we  meet 
the  same  sharp  contrast  between  rich  and  poor 
as  of  old.  There  are  conflicts  between  the 
merchants  and  the  craftsmen  :  and  Savonarola, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  recommends  the  passing 
of  a  law  for  opening  shops  and  providing  work 
"for  the  populace  now  idling  in  the  streets." 
In  estimating  the  effect  of  humanistic  studies  on 
economic  progress  there  is  room  for  divergency 
of  opinions.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Symonds, 
"  fresh  value  was  given  to  the  desires  and  aims, 
enjoyments  and  activities  of  man,  considered 
as  a  noble  member  of  the  universal  life " 
{Revival  of  Learning,  pp.  46-47).  On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  "W.  S.  Lilly,  Nineteenth  Century, 
p.  5  (Jan.  1893),  speaks  thus  disparagingly  of 
the  Renaissance :  "It  might  with  far  greater 
truth  be  called  a  new  birth  into  servitude. 
This  it  was  assuredly,  both  in  the  political 
and  economic  order."  It  has  been  noticed, 
too,  how  in  the  Germanic  towns  the  energis- 
ing influence  of  revived  and  reformed  Chris- 
tianity, and  its  consecration  of  honoured 
labour,  modified  the  enervating  efl'ects  of  the 
Renaissance  and  militated  against  the  classical 
contempt  of  handicrafts.  We  might  select  as 
an  illustrative  instance  of  this  the  "city"  of 
London  with  St.  Paul's  as  the  temple  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  school  close  by  founded 
by  the  humanist  Dean  Colet,  with  the  Royal 
Exchange  founded  about  the  same  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lombard  Street,  as  bearing  the 
various  traces  of  a  contemporary  development 
of  commerce,  and  culture,  and  religion,  under 
the  conjoint  influence  of  the  Reformation  and 
Renaissance — an  instance  showing  the  truth  of 
M.  E.  de  Laveleye's  dictum  that  "the  countries 
which  have  embraced  the  Reformation  are  de- 
cidedly iu  advance  of  those  which  have  stopped 
short  at  the  Renaissance.  .  .  The  Renaissance 
was  a  return  to  antiquity,  the  Reformation  a 
return  to  the  gospel.  The  gospel  being  superior 
to  the  tradition  of  antiquity,  was  sure  to  yield 
better  fruits "  {Protestantism  and  Catholicism, 
in  their  iea/ring  upon  the  liberty  and  prosperity 
of  Nations,  p.  32). 

3.  Patriotism. — The   pagan  view   of  tribal 


morality,  and  its  tendency  to  subordinate  the 
interests  of  the  individual  to  those  of  the  com- 
munity, and  which  as  in  the  neo-paganism  of 
our  own  time  attempts  to  find  in  it  a  kind  of 
substitute  for  religion,  as  an  antidote  against 
"  de-ethioising  "  influences  of  scepticism,  exer- 
cised an  important  influence  on  the  development 
of  economics  in  the  humanistic  era.  For  the 
growth  of  national  sentiment  stimulated  national 
egoism,  and  on  this  is  founded  the  Mercantile 
System  of  political  economy.  In  this  respect 
the  effects  of  the  Renaissance  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  Reformation  (see  CHRiSTiAuiTy 
AND  Economics:  "Influence  of  Protestant 
Thought "). 

4.  Imperialism  and  Democracy.  — The  human- 
ists, too,  like  the  reformers,  and,  it  might  be 
added,  like  the  rising  towns,  had  a  strong  leaning 
towards  royalty  and  regal  protection  in  the 
struggle  against  the  common  enemy,  the  rude 
feudality  and  barbarian  aristocracy  of  the  day. 
Hence  they  encouraged  royal  absolutism.  In 
economics  this  produced  Colbertism,  or  the 
centralisation  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the 
establishment  of  royal  monopolies.  It  also  led 
to  the  creation  of  "  state  romances,"  or  pictures 
of  ideal  commonwealths  like  Fenelon's  Voyage 
en  Salente,  in  which  an  important  r81e  is  assigned 
to  benevolent  despotism  in  the  economic  man- 
agement of  the  state.  This  is  in  strict  corre- 
spondence with  the  classical  conception  that  the 
head  of  the  state  like  the  head  of  the  family 
has  the  patria  potestas,  hence  the  idea  of  patri- 
archal government  as  the  representative  of 
the  state.  Royalty,  as  Guizot  puts  it,  was  "la 
personnification  de  la  souverainete  du  droit," 
just  as  in  imperial  Rome  the  head  of  the  state 
was  "la  personnification  de  I'Etat,  I'heritike de 
la  souverainete  et  de  la  majeste  du  peuple 
remain  "  {Histoire  de  la  civilisation  en  Europe, 
6th  edition,  pp.  221  and  228).  Thence  were 
derived  the  earlier  cameralistio  and  later  bureau- 
cratic methods  of  national  economy  culminating 
in  the  Ancien  BAgime,  during  which,  "  en  pleine 
renaissance,"  to  use  the  words  of  De  TocquevUle, 
it  was  the  fashion  to  consider  "le  droit  de 
travailler  comme  un  privilege  que  le  roi  pent 
vendre"  {Ancien  Rigime,  p.  154).  The  reaction 
against  this  was  the  individualism  of  the  revolu- 
tion, in  which  the  opposite  or  democratic  concep- 
tion of  individual  rights  finds  its  expression. 
"The  whole  movement  of  humanity  from  the 
Renaissance  onward  has  tended  in  this  direction, 
I. «.  the  Utopia  of  a  modern  world  in  which  all  men 
shall  enjoy  the  same  social,  political,  and  intel- 
lectual advantages" — in  short,  "the organisation 
of  society  in  harmony  with  democratic  principles ' 
(Symonds  :  Henaisswnce  in  Italy :  I.  Age  of  the 
Despots,  p.  30).  In  the  same  way  Rousseau's 
demand  for  a  return  to  nature,  where  all  are  free 
and  equal,  has  been  traced  to  a  revival  of  classical 
stoicism,  and  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of 
French   lawyers   for    "natural  law,"   the  jvs 
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naturoi  of  Hobbes  and  Grotius,  on  wMcli  is 
founded  the  theory  of  the  rights  of  men  and 
the  demand  for  natural  liberty  extended  to 
commerce  and  economics.  This  was  adopted 
by  A.  Smith  from  the  physiocrats,  whose  chief 
dogma  is  to  leave  everything  to  nature  and 
natm-al  laws,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  play 
of  natural  forces  ;  i.e.  in  the  language  of  A. 
Smith,  not  to  interfere  with  the  obvious  and 
simple  system  of  natural  liberty  in  the  economic 
world.  In  this  demand  appeals  are  made  con- 
stantly to  the  ' '  ancients  "  by  revolutionists  in 
their  cries  for  liberty  and  equality,  as  the  article 
on  political  economy  written  for  the  JSncydo- 
p(xdia  by  Rousseau  ' '  rings  with  the  names  of 
ancient  rulers  and  lawgivers "  (see  Morley's 
Mousseau,  vol.  i.  145  and  191  seq.),  whilst  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  doctrine  of  laissez- 
faire,  the  Marquis  d'Akgenson,  looks  to  the 
ancient  Greek  republics  as  ideal  communities 
where  true  liberty  prevailed.  But  from  this 
doctrine  of  "following  natm-e"  are  derived 
other  doctrines  of  "classical  economy,"  such 
as  the   "natural  increase  of  capital,"  and  the 

natural  right  of  property,"  which  produced 
in  their  turn  great  inequalities,  and  led  on  to 
the  socialistic  reaction  in  favour  of  collectivism 
and  revolt  against  the  power  of  "capitalism." 
The  latter  leans  itself  for  support  on  the  Koman 
law  of  private  property,  just  as  government 
direction  of  trade  and  commerce  was  an  imitation 
of  classical  Csesarism.  Thus  both  the  idea  of 
individualism  in  the  sense  of  personal  liberty, 
and  the  collective  individuality  of  the  state, 
the  leading  doctrines  of  abstract  and  historical 
methods  of  political  economy  respectively,  may 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  classical  conceptions 
revived  by  humanistic  studies  under  the  two- 
fold aspect  of  society  as  a  collection  of  free 
citizens  under  the  rule  of  popular  sovereignty 
and  a  corporate  personality  with  imperial  power 
as  the  central  organ  of  government,  the  two 
modern  autonomies  in  politics  and  economics 
alike  having  for  their  object  on  the  one  hand 
the  independence  of  man,  and  on  the  other 
the  centralisation  of  society. 

5.  Criticism. —  The  critical  spirit  which 
humanistic  studies  and  the  contemporaneous 
progress  in  the  natural  sciences  both  in  the 
15th  and  18th  centuries  called  forth  was  an- 
tagonistic to  the  spiritualistic  conceptions  of 
Chi'istianity.  The  epicureanism  of  the  Novi 
Homines  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  naturalism 
of  the  Encyclopaedists  of  the  Revolution  had  for 
their  aim  either  the  culture  of  human  nature, 
or  the  use  of  the  newly -discovered  forces  of 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  the 
"splendid  materiality"  which  captivated  all 
minds  then  as  now.  In  short,  literature,  art, 
and  science  were  all  to  serve  the  pm'pose  of 
terrestrial  happiness.  The  effect  of  this  on 
political  economy  as  the  science  of  wealth  was 
stimulating.     It  directed  all  effort  now  set  free 


towards  the  acquisition  of  material  goods,  as, 
also,  it  received  a  special  impetus  from  the  con- 
temporaneous liberation  of  mind,  and  the 
growth  of  commercial  enterprise  owing  to  the 
revolution  of  prices  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  in  the  15th,  and  the  revolution 
of  industry  by  steam  and  machinery  in  the 
18th  centuries.  These  combined  in  awakening 
both  the  spiiit  of  curiosity  and  cupidity,  the 
love  of  learning,  and  the  lust  of  money  as  the 
result  of  the  "  outburst  of  new  life,  the  carnival 
of  liberty  and  energy."  The  development  of 
the  individual  and  the  progress  of  society  was 
the  superstructure  built,  or  attempted  to  be 
erected,  on  this  material  basis.  Later  on  the 
philanthropic  or  humanitarian  as  distinguished 
from  the  purely  humanistic  elements  of  the 
earlier  and  later  Renaissance  are  brought  into 
prominence  with  the  characteristic  appearance 
of  the  "  religion  of  humanity . "  A  correspond- 
ing movement  in  political  economy  arises  which 
seeks  to  incorporate  it  into  the  science  of  society, 
having  for  its  paramount  olyeet  the  evolution 
of  humanity.  Henceforth  the  ' '  economic  man  " 
is  no  longer  considered  merely  in  his  relation 
to  the  community  as  in  classical  times,  or  as 
the  "  man  as  a  machine  "  moved  by  self-interest 
and  made  what  he  is  by  the  mechanism  of 
natural  laws,  as  in  the  natural  revival  of  the  last 
century  ;  but  he  is  now  considered  as  a  social 
unit  in  his  relation  to  aggregate  humanity,  pur- 
suing a  higher  ideal  inteUeotually  and  morally,  i.e. 
the  highest  development  of  man  and  society  (see 
Caelyle  ;  Christian  Socialism  ;  A.  Comte). 

[Refer  to  J.  A.  Symonds  on  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  cited  above. — W.  Eoscheb,  Qeschichte  der 
NationaloekonAymik  in  Deutschland  (1874). — 
H.  Eisenhart,  Geschichte  der  Kationaloekonomik 
(1881). — A.  Onoken,  Die  Maxime  laissez-faire  et 
laissez  passer,  ihr  XJrsprung,  ihr  Werden  (1886) ; 
Adam  Smith  in  der  Culturgeschichte  (1874). — H. 
von  Scheel,  Geschichte  der  politischen  Oekonomie 
in  Sandbuch  der  politischen  Oekonomie,  3rd  ed. 
(1890). — Luigi  Brentano,  Die  klassische  Oekonomie, 
Vortrag  (1888).]  M.  K. 

HUMBOLDT,  Alexandek  von,  Baron(1769- 
1859).  Besides  his  writings  on  natural  sciences, 
the  following  works  of  this  celebrated  traveller, 
written  in  French  and  published  in  Paris,  are 
entitled  to  be  noticed  from  the  economic  stand- 
point :  Voyage  aux  regions  equinoxiales  du 
Nouveau  Continent  (1807)  ;  JEssai  politiqiie  sur 
la  Nouvelle  Espagne  (1811)  ;  and  Essai  politique 
sur  Vile  de  Cuba  (1826),  as  well  as  I'Examen 
Critique  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Gdographie  du  Noii- 
veau  Continent  et  des  Progris  de  I' Astroiiomie 
Nautique  aux  X  V^  et  XVI^  Sidles  (1834).  In 
1848,  the  Jo-amal  des  Sconomistes  published 
a  translation  of  his  historical  and  statistical 
Mdmoire  sur  la  Production  de  I'Or  et  de  V Argent 
considerie  dans  ses  Fluctuations  (also  printed 
separately,  with  a  preface  by  M.  Michel  Cheva- 
lier) which  had  appeared  several  years  before  in 
a  German  quarterly  review  ( Ueber  die  Schwank- 
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ungen  der  Ooldproduktion  in  Deutsche  Viertel- 
jahrschrift,  October  1838).  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  in  this  m^moire  Humboldt  pre- 
dicts that  new  silver  mines  will  one  day  be 
worked  in  northern  America  ;  he  expects  the 
future  source  of  gold  supply  to  be  the  Altai 
mountains  in  Central  Asia.  B.  ca. 

HUMBOLDT,  Wilhelm  von  (1767-1835), 
brother  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the 
traveller,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  He  was  early  associ- 
ated with  the  celebrated  Weimar  circle,  and 
much  influenced  by  Goethe  and  Schiller.  One 
of  the  foremost  scholars  of  his  age,  renowned  in 
literature,  eesthetics,  and  the  science  of  language, 
he  fills  a  large  space  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  Germany.  He  ranks  among  economists  by 
virtue  of  his  work,  written  when  he  was  still  a 
young  man,  in  1792,  Ideen  zu  einem  Versueh 
die  Griinzen  der  Wirksamleeit  des  Stcmtes  zu 
besHmmen,  not  published  in  full  until  after  his 
death  (by  Dr.  E.  Cauer,  Breslau,  1851),  in  which 
he  pushes  to  the  utmost  extreme  the  limitations 
of  the  functions  of  the  state.  J.  S.  Mill  in 
his  book  Ore  Liberty  highly  commends  this 
"excellent  essay"  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  so  exaggerates 
the  doctrine  of  objection  to  government  in- 
terference as  practically  to  refute  it.  The 
author  restricts  the  action  of  the  state  to  the 
preservation  of  external  and  internal  security, 
and  excludes  from  it  all  positive  solicitude  for 
the  prosperity,  nay,  even  the  character  and 
culture,  of  the  nation.  The  immaturity  of  the 
ideas  expressed  in  this  essay  is  obvious.  In 
his  zeal  for  the  supremacy  of  the  individual,  he 
proposes  that  marriage  should  be  terminable  at 
the  will  of  either  party,  and  without  any  allega- 
tion of  reasons — a  suggestion  from  which  MiU 
thought  it  necessary  to  express  his  partial 
dissent.  The  most  complete  ad  Tiominem 
answer  to  his  doctrines  is  supplied  by  his 
own  activity  at  a  later  date  in  the  cause  of 
educational  reform  in  Prussia.  In  1809, 
immediately  after  the  retirement  of  Stein, 
and  when  Altenstein  was  minister,  Humboldt 
returned  from  Kome,  where  he  had  been  Prussian 
representative  at  the  papal  court,  and  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  section  of  public  worship 
and  instruction  under  Dohna,  who  had  the 
general  control  of  the  department  of  the  interior. 
In  this  capacity  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
reform  of  education  in  the  primary  schools  and 
high  schools  and  crowned  his  work  by  the  founda- 
tion of  the  university  of  Berlin,  procuring  for 
it  a  large  public  endowment.  Afterwards  we 
find  him  turning  his  attention  to  finance  and 
public  economy,  a  study  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  Stein,  who  recommended  to  him 
in  particular  the  writings  of  Forbonnais  and 
Ganilh.  But  his  most  conspicuous  activity  in 
later  years  was  in  the  fields  of  politics  and 
diplomacy,  into  which  we  cannot  here  follow 
him. 


[Seeley's  Life  and  Times  of  Stein,  passim. — 
Dove  in  AUg.  Deutsche  Biogr. — Good  account 
inR.  Ytstei' BRousseauund die  deutsche  OescMchts- 
philosophic,  1890,  pp.  292-309.]  J.  K.  i. 

HUME,  David  (1711-76),  philosopher,  his- 
torian, and  economist,  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
He  was  "  seized  very  early  with  a  passion  for 
literature."  After  fruitless  efforts  to  apply 
himself  to  law  and  commerce,  he  paid,  in  1734, 
a  three  years'  visit  to  France,  where  he  laid 
down  his  future  plan  of  life.  "  To  make  a  very 
rigid  frugality  supply  my  deficiency  of  fortune 
.  .  .  and  to  regard  every  object  as  contemptible 
except  the  improvement  of  my  talent  in  litera- 
ture." In  1738  he  published  his  Treatise  of 
ITuman  Nature,  which  contained,  though  in 
bald  outline,  the  substance  of  the  future  philo- 
sophical writings  ;  and  in  1742  the  first  series 
of  Essays  Moral  and  Political,  which  was  favour- 
ably received.  After  a  twelve  months'  tutor- 
ship of  Lord  Annandale,  he  was  appointed  in 
1746  secretary  to  General  St.  Clair,  and  in  this 
capacity  visited  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turinj 
wearing,  according  to  Lord  Charlemont,  his 
uniform  "like  a  grocer  of  the  trained  bands." 
The  Enquiry  concerning  the  Human  Under- 
standing, a,  recast  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
Treatise,  was  published  in  1748.  The  years 
1749  and  1750  were  spent  at  his  old  home, 
Ninewells,  in  the  composition  of  the  Political 
Discourses  ;  "  The  only  work  of  mine  that  was 
successful  on  the  first  publication  "  ;  and  in  the 
recasting  of  another  portion  of  the  Treatise  into 
the  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals. 
"  Of  all  my  writings,  in  my  own  opinion  .  .  . 
incomparably  the  best."  In  1762,  Hume  be- 
came librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
and  planned  the  History  of  England,  successive 
portions  of  which  appeared  in  1754, 1756,  1759, 
and  1761.  In  1753,  he  wrote  the  Essays  On 
Suicide  and  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
which  were  printed,  but  promptly  suppressed. 
The  Natv/ral  History  of  Religion  was  finished  in 
1757,  but  was  not  published  during  Hume's 
life.  In  1763  Hume  accompanied  Lord  Hert- 
ford to  Paris,  where  his  stay  was  a  continuous 
triumph.  Among  others  who  were  brought  to 
do  him  honour,  were  the  future  kings,  Louis 
XVI.  and  Louis  XVIII.  Keturning  to  England 
in  1766,  he  was  appointed,  in  1767,  Under 
secretary  of  State,  an  ofiioe  he  held  for  a  year. 
In  1769  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  "very 
opulent."  Six  years  later  he  was  attacked  by 
a  mortal  disease,  and  met  death  with  the  forti- 
tude and  cheerfulness  of  a  philosopher.  He 
appointed  his  friend  Adam  Smith  his  literary 
executor. 

In  Hume's  own  words,  he  was  "a  man  of  mild 
disposition,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an  open, 
social,  and  cheerful  humour  .  .  .  and  of  great 
moderation  in  all  my  passions."  In  justice,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  added,  that  his  letters  display  a 
less  pleasing  side  of  his   character,  and  modify. 
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tliougli  they  do  not  reverse,  the  ahove  verdict. 
The  intemperate  extravagance  with  which  every- 
thing English  is  continually  condemned,  the 
restless  vanity  that  no  praises  can  satisfy,  show 
the  other  side  to  the  shield. 

It  has  been  asked  why  the  labours  of  Hnme  in 
philosophy  came  to  so  sudden  an  end  ?  ' '  His 
contributions  to  metaphysics  were  written  by 
1736,  when  he  was  five-and-twenty ;  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  religion  by  1750,  when 
he  was  thirty-nine  ;  and  after  this  date,  he  added 
nothing."  At  least  two  answers  may  be  given, 
each  in  itself  perhaps  sufficient.  Hume  dearly 
loved  fame,  and  the  Essays  obtained  what  had 
been  denied  to  the  Treatise.  Again,  Hume  had 
nothing  in  him  of  the  martyr's  temperament ;  he 
loved  to  stand  well  in  the  thoughts  of  the  great 
and  the  respectable ;  for  this  purpose  Tory  politics 
were  more  profitable  than  heretical  philosophy. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  possible  that  Hume  had 
already  made  his  full  contribution  to  metaphysics, 
while  the  gain  to  political  philosophy  has  been 
great.  The  History  of  EngUind  need  not  detain 
us  ;  if  it  is  still  read,  it  is  merely  on  literary 
grounds.  But  the  two  sets  of  Essays,  Moral  arid 
Political,  the  later  of  which  was  first  published 
under  the  name  of  Political  Discourses,  are  with- 
out doubt  KTifj/jUTa  es  del.  The  original  essays, 
amidst  much  ephemeral  matter,  on  Standard  of 
Taste,  etc.  (wherein  Bunyan  and  Addison  are  com- 
pared to  a  pond  and  the  ocean),  contain  within  them 
a  system  of  political  philosophy.  The  object  of 
government  is  the  distribution  of  justice;  "in 
other  words,  the  support  of  the  twelve  judges." 
There  is  a  "  perpetual  intestine  struggle  "  between 
authority  and  liberty,  of  which  the  former  must 
be  "  acknowledged  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  society,"  while  the  latter  is  "its  perfection." 
Parliament,  ' '  while,  from  our  very  constitution, 
it  must  necessarily  have  as  much  power  as  it 
demands,  and  can  only  be  confined  by  itself,"  is, 
in  fact,  restrained  by  the  interest  of  the  individuals 
composing  it,  differing  from  the  interest  of  the 
body  as  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  they  are  individually 
amenable  to  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Absolute 
monarchy  is  the  "  true  Euthanasia  of  the  British 
constitution,"  as  being  preferable  to  pure  demo- 
cracy. 

In  approaching  Hume  as  economist,  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  political  economy 
grew  out  of  political  phiLosophy,  and  that 
Hume  is  still  in  the  transition  stage.  Although 
he  believes  in  the  possibOity  of  a  science  of 
economics,  and  describes  its  subject-matter,  he 
does  not  use  the  term.  The  economic  essays 
were  published  (1752)  in  a  volume  entitled 
Political  Discmirses,  and  the  subjects  discussed 
— commerce,  refinement  in  the  arts,  money, 
interest,  balance  of  trade,  jealousy  of  trade, 
taxes,  and  public  credit — are  regarded  largely 
from  the  statesman's  standpoint.  In  his 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  mercantilists, 
upon  the  Balance  of  Tbade  {q.v.),  and  the 
precious  metals,  he  had  been  forestalled  by 
Baebon  and  Sir  Dudley  North.  His  descrip- 
tion of  wealth  recalls  the  statement  in  Berkeley's 


Querist,  that  it  consists  ' '  of  the  four  elements, 
and  man's  labour  therein."  Even  in  his 
theory  of  interest,  Hume  had  been  anticipated 
by  Barbon,  and,  more  recently,  by  Massie. 
Nevertheless,  the  lucidity  of  his  style,  the 
subtlety  with  which  the  subjects  of  money  and 
interest,  in  especial,  are  treated,  and  his 
connection  with  Adam  Smith,  make  Hume  an 
important  figure  in  the  history  of  economics. 

As  an  instance  of  his  marvellous  aeuteness, 
may  be  noticed  the  letter  addressed  to  A.  Smith, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
After  cordial  congratulations,  Hume  proceeds 
at  once  to  seize  upon  the  points  most  open  to 
criticism.  "I  cannot  think  that  the  rent  of 
farms  makes  any  part  of  the  price  of  the  pro- 
duce, but  that  the  price  is  determined  altogether 
by  the  quantity  and  demand  {v.  Rent).  It 
appears  to  me  impossible  that  the  king  of 
France  can  take  a  seignorage  of  8  per  cent  upon 
the  coinage.  Nobody  would  bring  bullion  to 
the  mint,  it  would  be  all  sent  to  Holland  or 
England"  (p.  286  in  Eae's  Life  of  A.  Smith). 

In  tracing  the  development  of  wealth,  Hume 
considers  that  the  advance  of  agriculture 
promotes  manufactures,  by  giving  rise  to 
superfluous  hands.  These  must  either  find 
employment  in  manufactures  or  become  soldiers. 
Sometimes  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  people  are  at  issue,  as  to  which  the  choice 
shall  be.  As  a  rule,  however,  even  in  the 
interests  of  the  sovereign,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
manufacturing  class,  because  they  form  a 
reserve  fund  upon  which  the  state  can  draw 
in  time  of  need.  "Everything  in  the  world 
is  purchased  by  labour,  and  our  passions  are 
the  only  causes  of  labour."  Hence,  even 
avarice  and  luxury  become  spurs  to  industry. 
"The  camp  is  loaded  with  a  superfluous 
retinue,  but  the  provisions  flow  in  proportion- 
ally larger."  Maudeville  {q.v.)  is  wi'ong, 
and  vice,  in  itself,  is  never  advantageous,  but 
two  opposite  vices  may  be  more  advantageous 
than  one  alone.  ' '  By  banishing  vickms  luxury, 
without  curing  sloth  or  indifference  to  others, 
you  only  diminish  industry."  Foreign  com-  \ 
meroe  is  justified  upon  similar  grounds.  "It  . 
increases  the  stock  of  labour."  Imports  furnish 
materials  for  new  manufactures,  and  exports 
produce  labour  in  commodities  which  could 
not  be  consumed  at  home.  The  acute  remark 
is  appended  that  foreign  trade  generally  pre- 
cedes refinement  in  the  home  manufactures, 
and  gives  birth  to  domestic  luxury.  In  a 
noteworthy  digression,  Himie,  following  Locke, 
asserts  strongly  the  claims  of  the  labouring 
classes.  A  too  great  disproportion  of  property 
is  a  source  of  weakness.  "Every  person,  if 
possible,  ought  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour 
in  a  full  possession  of  all  the  necessaries  and 
many  of  the  conveniences  of  life."  The  power 
of  the  state  is  thereby  augmented,  in  its  capacity 
to  bear  taxation. 
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In  the  Essay  on  Money,  the  error  of  those 
who  held  that  money  was  more  than  a  com- 
modity is  clearly  demonstrated,  but  it  is  not 
clear  how  far  Hume  always  kept  himself  free 
from  the  opposite  error  of  holding  it  to  be  less. 
Money  "is  none  of  the  wheels  of  trade  ;  it  is 
the  oil  which  renders  the  motion  of  the  wheels 
more  smooth  and  easy."  Men  and  commodities 
IT  are  the  real  strength  of  a  commimity.  In  a 
;  single  isolated  country,  the  quantity  of  money 
can  make  no  difference,  while,  in  international 
commerce,  the  dearnesa  of  everything,  including 
labour,  which  prevails  in  rich  countries,  ulti- 
mately enables  poorer  countries  to  undersell 
them  in  neutral  markets.  ' '  It  seems  a  maxim 
almost  self-evident  that  the  prices  of  everything 
depend  on  the  proportion  between  commodities 
U  and  money,  and  that  any  considerable  altera- 
.  tion  of  either  has  the  same  effect,  either 
heightening  or  lowering  the  price.  Increase 
the  commodities,  they  become  cheaper  ;  increase 
the  money,  they  become  dearer ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  diminution  of  the  former  and 
that  of  the  latter  have  contrary  tendencies." 
Hence  industrial  preponderance  is  continually 
shifting.  Modern  improvements  in  trans- 
portation and  labour-saving  appliances  may 
successfully  check  this  tendency.  But  if  a 
mere  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  is  not, 
in  itself,  a  benefit,  how  comes  it  that  it  does, 
in  fact,  seem  to  promote  prosperity  ?  Hume's 
answer  to  this  question  is  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  economics.  An  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
is  not  followed  at  once  by  an  advance  in  prices. 
' '  Though  the  high  price  of  commodities  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  gold 
and  silver,  yet  it  follows  not  immediately 
upon  that  increase. "  It  is  only  in  the  interval 
,  "between  the  acquisition  of  money  and  the 
I  rise  of  prices  that  the  increasing  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  is  favourable  to  industry "  (v. 
Money  in  its  relations  to  Trade  and  Industry, 
by  F.  A.  Walker,  London,  1880,  pp.  84-87). 
Hume  clearly  points  out  that  only  circulating 
money  and  circulating  commodities  operate, on 
prices.  He  does  not,  however,  perhaps  fully 
take  into  account  the  rapidity  of  circulation. 
Every  absolute  or  relative  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  need  not  produce  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  in  its  value  ;  the  number 
of  trade  transactions  may  increase  proportion- 
ally. In  opposition  to  Locke  and  Pbtty  (q.v.), 
Hume  demonstrates  that  low  interest  does  not 
arise  from  plenty  of  money.  High  interest 
arises  from  a  great  demand  for  borrowing ; 
little  riches  to  supply  that  demand,  and  great 
profits  from  commerce.  Low  interest  arises 
from  the  opposite  circumstances.  The  class 
of  landed  proprietors  is  generally  spendthrift, 
and,  when  it  predominates,  borrowers  will  be 
numerous,  and  the  rate  of  interest  high. 
Merchants    on  the  other  hand    are  generally 


frugal,  and  an  increase  of  manufactures  gives 
rise  to  a  new  lending  class,  and  thereby  lowers 
interest.  Low  interest  and  low  profits  mutually 
forward  each  other.  It  is  idle  to  ask  which  is 
cause  and  which  is  effect ;  they  both  arise 
from  an  extensive  commerce.  ' '  Interest  is  the 
barometer  of  the  state,  and  its  lownesa  an 
almost  infallible  sign  of  prosperity."  Eoscher 
finds  in  the  essay  on  interest  the  first  clear 
germ  of  the  important  doctrine  that  "  a  change 
in  the  channels  of  international  trade,  which 
in  most  countries  is  the  only  source  of  gold  and 
silver,  may  make  the  price  of  the  precious 
metals  dearer  in  one  place  and  cheaper  in 
another,  even  while  the  conditions  of  the 
production  of  the  mines  remain  entirely  un- 
altered." 

The  essays  of  the  Balance  and  Jealousy  cf 
Trade  contain  a  clear  statement  of  sound 
doctrine.  ' '  The  more  is  exported  of  any  com- 
modity, the  more  will  be  raised  at  home,  of 
which  they  themselves  will  always  have  the 
first  oifer."  "  I  should  as  soon  dread  that  all; 
our  springs  and  rivers  should  be  exhausted,  as' 
that  money  should  abandon  a  kingdom  where, 
there  are  people  and  industry."  With  his 
habitual  caution,  however,  Hume  safeguards 
himself.  He  approves  of  duties  on  foreign, 
goods,  which  tend  to  encourage  home  manu- 
factures. Still,  the  only  commercial  nations 
which  need  dread  the  improvements  of  their 
neighbours  are  such  as  flourish  only  by  being 
brokers  or  carriers.  With  regard  to  taxes, 
the  best  are  such  as  are  levied  upon  consump- 
tion, especially  those  of  luxuries,  because 
these  taxes  are  least  felt.  Hume  denies  that 
all  taxes  fall  ultimately  upon  the  land  (see 
Phtsioorats).  If  the  artisan  be  taxed,  he 
may  be  able  to  pay,  by' superior  industry  or  by 
frugality,  without  raising  the  price  of  his 
labour.  Before  the  spectacle  of  national 
indebtedness,  Hume's  usual  optimism  fails  him. 
"Why  should  the  case  be  so  different  between 
the  public  and  an  individual?"  ITational 
debts  enrich  the  capital  at  the  expense  of  the 
provinces,  put  the  country  at  the  mercy  of 
foreigners,  and  encourage  an  idle  class  of 
fund-holders.  Public  stocks  are  a  kind  of 
paper  credit,  and  have  all  its  disadvantages. 
The  taxes,  which  the  interest  necessitates, 
either  raise  wages,  or  inflict  hardships  on  the 
people.  "Either  the  nation  must  destroy 
public  credit,  or  public  credit  will  destroy  the 
nation  .  .  .  When  I  see  princes  and  states 
fighting  and  quarrelling  amidst  their  debts, 
funds,  and  public  mortgages,  it  always  brings 
to  my  mind  a  match  of  cudgel-playing  fought 
in  a  china-shop."  Repudiation  would,  how- 
ever, soon  be  followed  by  a  revival  of  credit. 
"Mankind  are  in  all  ages  caught  by  the  same 
baits  ;  the  same  tricks  .  .  .  still  trepan  them. 
The  heights  of  popularity  and  patriotism  are 
still  the  beaten  road  to  power  and  tyranny, 
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flattery  to  treachery,  standing  armies  to 
arbitrary  government,  and  the  glory  of  God 
to  the  temporal  interest  of  the  clergy." 

[The  best  edition  of  Hume's  works  is  in  four 
volumes,  edited  by  T.  H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grove, 
1875,  8vo.  The  economic  essays  are  in  vol.  i.  of 
the  two  volumes  of  Essays,  Moral,  Political,  and 
Literary.  —  J.  Hill  Burton,  Life  and  Gcyrre- 
spondence,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1846,  8vo  ;  and 
Letters  of  Eminent  Persons  to  D.  Hume,  Edin- 
burgh, 1849,  8vo,  throw  light  on  the  economic 
side  of  Hume. — The  chapter  on  Hume  in  J. 
Bonar's  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  Lon- 
don, 1893,  8vo,  brings  out  Hume's  position  in 
the  history  of  economics. — Allusions  to  the  essays 
will  be  found  passim  in  the  notes  to  Eoscher's 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  translated  from 
the  thirteenth  edition  by  J.  Lalor,  New  York, 
1878,  8vo.— Walker's  Money,  New  York,  1877, 
8vo. — and  Gibbs'  Colloquy  on  the  Currency  are 
among  the  books  which  discuss  his  views  on 
money  and  interest,  London,  8vo. — John  Eae, 
Life  of  Adam  Smith,  London,  1895,  8vo. — Prof. 
T.  H.  Huxley,  Hume,  in  John  Morley's  Men  of 
Letters  series.]  H.  E.  E. 

HUME,  James  Deacon  (1774-1842),  entered 
the   custom  house  at  the  age  of  sixteen.     In 

1822  he  undertook  the  consolidation  of  the  laws 
of  the  customs,  which  he  completed  in  1825. 
In  his  introduction,  Hume  states  that  he 
was  "selected  for  this  service  for  his  supposed 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the 
department,  and  not  for  legal  knowledge." 
This  consolidation  was  termed  by  Huskisson 
"the  perfection  of  codification."  In  1815, 
according  to  the  Custom  Commissioners'  Eeport 
of  1857,  there  were  1100  Custom  Acts  in  force. 
All  these,  with  the  additions  between  1815  and 
1824,  were  repealed  in  1825,  by  an  act  in 
which  443  statutes  were  enumerated,  and  the 
rest  repealed  by  a  general  definition ;  thus 
sweeping  away  all  the  laws  of  the  customs 
which  had  accumulated  during  the  space  of 
550  years,  and  substituting  eleven  short  plain 
acts  contained  in  a  volume  of  411  pages.      In 

1823  Hume  had  been  appointed  controller  of 
the  customs,  and  in  1828  he  was  promoted  to 
be  secretary  at  the  board  of  trade,  a  position 
he  held  tOl  his  resignation  in  1840.  In  1833 
he  contributed,  under  the  initials  H.  B.  T., 
some  letters  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  "on  the 
Com  Laws  and  on  the  Rights  of  the  Working 
Classes,"  which  were  republished  by  him  in  the 
following  year.  He  contributed  articles  in 
1836  "on  the  Corn  Laws  "  and  "  on  the  Timber 
Duties  "  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review.  He  gave  valuable  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
in  1840  to  inquire  into  the  duties  levied  upon 
imports.  In  his  evidence  he  stated  that  he 
disliked  all  treaties,  except  upon  navigation. 
"  I  would  take  what  I  wanted  and  leave  them 
(foreign  nations)  to  find  the  value  of  our 
custom."     He  died  in  1842,  so  that  he  did  not 


live  to  see  the  final  triumph  of  free  trade. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  that,  by  the  influ- 
ence he  exercised  upon  the  mind  and  polioy 
of  Sir  R.  Peel,  he  did  much  to  bring  about 
that  triumph.  In  the  words  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  ' '  the  history  of  the  board  of  trade 
from  the  time  of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  close  of 
Mr.  Deacon  Hnme's  services  at  that  board  may 
be  considered  as  the  history  of  Mr.  Deacon 
Hume  himself." 

Hume  published  Tlie  Laws  of  the  Customs,  6 
Geo.  IV.  c.  106-116,  with  notes,  1825-1832,  6 
pts.,  8vo. — T!ie  Laws  of  the  Customs,  3  &  4  Will. 
IV.,  50-60,  with  notes,  1833-36,  3  pts.,  8vo. 

[Life  of  J.  Deacon  Hume,  by  C.  Badham,  Ciis- 
tom  Commissioners'  Report,  1857,  London,  1859, 
8vo.]  H.  E.  E. 

M'Culloch,  in  his  Literature  of  Political  Econ- 
omy,speaks  somewhat  slightingly  of  DeaconHume's 
letters  under  the  signature  H.  B.  T.,  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  in  his  view  ' '  involve  some  very 
questionable  and,  as  we  think,  wholly  untenable 
positions,"  p.  80.  Tooke,  however,  in  The  History 
of  Prices,  vol.  iv.  p.  106,  speaks  in  a  very  differ- 
ent tone  of  these  letters,  and  shows  how  accurate 
an  observer  Hume  was  "  of  events  connected  with 
the  commerce  of  the  country." 

HUME,  Joseph  (1777-1855),  was  the  son 
of  a  Montrose  ship  -  master.  He  studied 
medicine,  became  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1797  was 
appointed  assistant  -  surgeon  in  the  marine 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Later 
he  was  transferred  to  the  land  service  of  the 
company.  Applying  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  the  native  languages  and  religions, 
he  mastered  Hindustani  and  Persian,  and  was 
employed  by  the  administration  in  political 
duties.  He  filled  in  succession  responsible  posts 
in  the  offices  of  paymaster  and  postmaster  of 
the  forces,  in  the  prize  agencies,  and  in  the 
commissariat.  In  1807  he  retired  from  the 
service,  and  returned  to  England  with  a  fortune 
of  £40,000.  Hume  now  devoted  himself  to 
a  study  of  the  history  and  resom-ces  of  Great 
Britain,  and  after  visiting  the  whole  of  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  he  spent  some  time  on  the 
continent,  increasing  his  stores  of  political  in- 
formation. 

In  1812  Hume  entered  parliament  for  Wey- 
mouth, having  purchased  two  elections  to  the 
seat.  He  was  at  this  time,  and  for  a  brief 
period  subsequently,  a  tory.  He  opposed  the 
Framework  Knitters'  BiU  in  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturers.  Upon  the  dissolution,  in  the 
autumn  of  1812,  the  owners  of  the  borough  of 
Weymouth  refused  to  re-eleet  him,  when  he 
took  legal  proceedings,  and  recovered  a  portion 
of  the  money  he  had  deposited.  While  out  of 
parliament  he  took  a  prominent  part  on  the 
central  committee  of  the  Lancastrian  schools, 
and  closely  studied  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  advocating  the  establishment  of  savings 
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banks.  He  essayed  in  vain  to  get  elected  upon 
the  East  India  Board,  but  he  was  active  in  ex- 
posing abuses,  and  when  the  charter  of  1793 
expired  he  advocated  freedom  of  trade  with 
India,  pointing  out  that  it  must  result  in  an 
enormous  expansion  of  commerce  with  the  East. 
In  1818  Hume  was  elected  as  a  liberal  for  the 
Border  Burghs,  and  from  this  period  until  his 
death — with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interregnum 
— he  held  a  seat  in  parliament,  representing 
in  succession  the  Border  Burghs,  Aberdeen, 
Middlesex,  Kilkenny,  and  Montrose.  During 
the  whole  of  his  career  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  unflinchingly  advocated  financial 
and  general  reforms.  He  first  drew  attention 
to  the  enormously  disproportionate  cost  of 
collecting  the  revenue,  and  compelled  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee,  which  re- 
ported in  his  favour.  He  opposed  the  scheme 
for  the  reduction  of  the  pension  charges,  and  in 
1824  obtained  a  select  committee  on  the  com- 
bination acts.  During  the  reform  debates  of 
1831  he  advocated  the  extension  of  representa- 
tion to  the  colonies,  and  three  years  later  he 
moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  In 
1835-36  he  severely  attacked  the  Orange 
Society,  which  was  credited  with  a  design  to 
place  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  William  IV. 

Hume  was  the  sleepless  watch-dog  of  finance, 
and  mainly  owing  to  his  efforts  the  advanced 
radical  party  became  known  as  the  party  of 
retrenchment.  Every  item  in  the  returns  of 
the  public  expenditure  was  subjected  to  his 
severe  scrutiny — a  task  over  which  he  expended 
much  toO.  and  money.  He  procured  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  sinking  fund,  and  it  was  he  who  re- 
introduced the  fourpenny  silver  coin(seeGEOAT), 
which,  however,  has  once  more  disappeared.  He 
secured  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws,  as 
well  as  of  those  prohibiting  the  emigration  of 
workmen  and  the  exportation  of  machinery. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
of  parliamentary  reform,  and  of  the  repeal  of 
the  test  and  corporation  acts.  Hume  was  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  loan  raised  for  the  Greek 
insurgents,  and  was  charged  with  jobbery  in 
connection  with  it ;  but  all  that  he  did  was  to 
secure  an  advantageous  liquidation  of  his  hold- 
ing when  the  loan  was  at  a  discount.  He 
served  on  more  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  dealing  with  finance  and  the  public 
service  than  any  other  member.  Hume  died, 
20th  February  1855  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  alluding  to  the  event  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  observed  that  it  was  said  of  an 
eminent  statesman  (Burke)  that  he  "gave  up 
to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind, "  where- 
as "the  reverse  might  be  said  of  Hume,  who 
devoted  himself  first  to  his  country  and  then 
to  the  general  interests  of  mankind  at  large." 
A  scholarship  in  political  economy  was  founded 
in  his  memory  at  University  College,  London. 


[Harris's  Radical  Party  in  Parliament. 
Anderson's  Scottish  Nation.  —  Dictionary 
National  Biography,  art.  "  Joseph  Hume." 
Annual  Register,  1855. — Gentleman's  Magam 
1855. — Harriet  Martineau's  History  of  the  Thh 
Years'  Peace. — Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debate 

o.  B.  s. 

HUNDRED.  The  origin  of  the  admin 
trative  division  called  a  hundred  in  Englai 
has  given  rise  to  endless  discussion  among  h 
torians.  There  is  no  documentary  mention 
it  until  the  ordinance  of  Edgar  in  the  10 
century,  and  hence  some  have  considered  it 
creation  of  that  king.  A  tradition,  record 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  attributes  t 
formation  of  hundreds  to  Alfred.  On  the  otl 
hand,  the  evidence  of  Tacitus  and  the  analo 
of  all  other  German  peoples  would  lead  us 
expect  the  existence  of  an  administrative  ui 
larger  than  the  township  and  smaller  than  t 
tribe  or  kingdom.  Moreover,  the  ordinance 
Edgar  does  not  read  at  all  like  the  starting 
an  innovation,  but  only  as  regulating  the  use 
an  existing  institution.  Probably  the  bi 
conclusion  is  that  the  English  brought  ot 
with  them  the  organisation  of  the  hundred,  l 
this  name  was  by  no  means  in  universal  use  t 
the  10th  century.  In  the  western  conques 
made  after  Angles  and  Saxons  became  Christia 
the  organisation  may  not  have  been  introducs 
while  it  may  have  fallen  into  decay  in  the  noi 
and  midlands  during  the  Danish  wars.  1 
effect  of  Edgar's  ordinance  would  thus  be 
revive  the  hundred  system  where  it  had  fall 
into  disuse,  to  extend  it  to  districts  where 
had  never  been  introduced,  and  to  definitely 
its  uses  and  arrangements. 

The  origin  of  the  name  hundred  is  even  mi 
obscure  than  that  of  the  district  to  which 
has  been  applied.  It  must  at  some  time  ha 
had  a  numerical  significance,  such  as  the  sett 
ment  of  a  hundred  families  or  the  distr 
which  sent  a  hundred  warriors  to  the  host,  1 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  trace  such  a  meaning 
England.  The  court  of  the  hundred,  whi 
met  every  four  weeks,  consisted  of  the  fr 
holders  of  the  district  with  the  parish  prie 
and  the  reeve  and  four  men  from  each  tov 
ship.  It  was  the  primary  court  of  crimii 
jurisdiction  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  1 
hundred  was  also  the  basis  of  military  asse 
ment  and  of  the  system  of  mutual  responsibili 
which  in  those  days  served  instead  of  poll 
The  organisation  of  the  hundred  was  carefu 
preserved  by  the  Norman  kings  as  a  counterpo 
to  the  growth  of  territorial  jurisdiction  in  I 
hands  of  the  great  barons.  But  it  stead 
decayed  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and 
place  was  supplied  by  the  rise  of  the  justices 
the  peace. 

[Essays  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law  (Boston,  1876), 
Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  pp.  68-70.  —Stubbs,  0 
stitutional  History,  i.  pp.  96-99.]  R.  L. 
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The  geographical  division  of  the  counties  into 
hundreds  continued,  however,  and  for  some 
purposes  is  stUl  of  practical  importance.  Thus 
in  several  counties  the  liability  of  the  hundred 
for  the  repair  of  bridges  continues,  and  the 
county  councils  have  power,  under  §  3  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  to  assess  and 
levy  hundred  rates,  tfp  to  the  pasaiag  of  the 
Eiot  (Damages)  Act,  1886,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
hundred  were,  under  a  statute  of  George  IV., 
liable  in  certain  cases  to  pay  compensation  for 
damage  done  to  property  within  the  area  of 
such  hundred  in  the  course  of  any  riotous  pro- 
ceedings (for  a  modern  instance  of  a  claim  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  in  question, 
see  Drake  v.  Tootitt,  7  Q.B.D.  201  [1881]). 

The  organisation  of  the  rural  poUce,  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  also  conformed  to 
the  division  of  counties  into  hundreds.  The 
"high  constables,"  whose  office  was  abolished 
in  1867,  had  jurisdiction  over  their  respective 
hundreds  in  the  same  manner  as  the  parish 
constables  over  theii'  respective  parishes,  and 
the  division  of  counties  into  hundreds  had  to 
be  considered  in  the  aiTangement  of  petty 
sessional  divisions  (see  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  46). 

In  more  recent  times  the  areas  of  the  poor- 
law  unions  have  been  found  more  convenient 
intermediate  units  for  the  purposes  of  local 
government,  and  the  rural  districts  created  by 
the  PubUo  Health  Act  1875  (see  §  9)— the 
importance  of  which  has  been  considerably 
increased  by  the  Local  Government  Act  1894 — 
are  generally  coterminous  with  these  areas. 

E.  s. 

HUNDRED  ROLLS.  In  1274,  soon  after 
Edward  I.'s  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
special  commissioners  were  appointed  to  sum- 
mon juries  in.  the  different  districts  throughout 
the  country  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  king's 
rights,  royalties,  and  prerogatives,  and  into  all 
frauds  and  abuses  connected  therewith,  by 
which  the  crown  suffered  loss  of  revenue. 
This  step  had  become  necessary,  for,  owing 
to  the  encroachments  of  nobility  and  clergy 
during  the  troubles  of  the  preceding  reign, 
the  resources  of  the  crown  had  been  seriously 
impaired.  The  results  of  the  inquisitions  held 
on  this  occasion  make  up  the  Hundred  Holls. 
These,  therefore,  contain  particulars  of  (1)  all 
demesne  lands,  and  of  manors  which  had  been 
alienated  from  the  crown  ;  (2)  tenants  in  capite 
and  in  demesne ;  (3)  losses  to  the  crown  through 
sub-infeudations  ;  (4)  alienations  to  the  church 
under  pretext  of  Fkankalmoign  ;  (5)  ward- 
ships and  other  feudal  rights  withheld  from  the 
crown ;  (6)  the  crown's  interest  in  fee  farms, 
hundreds,  wapentakes,  and  tythings  ;  (7)  jura 
regalia,  such  as  wreck,  free-chase,  etc. ;  (8) 
illegal  and  excessive  tolls  on  fairs,  and  for 
murage,  pontage,  etc.  ;  (9)  exactions  and  op- 
pressions by  crown  officers  ;  and  (10)  unlawful 
exportations  of  wool, — the  whole  forming  one 


of  the  most  valuable  records  ever  compiled. 
The  Hundred  Rolls  have  been  printed  by  the 
record  commissioners  in  two  large  folio  volumes 
with  an  introduction  by  W.  lUingworth. 

[Cunningham,  Orowth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii.,  Cambridge,  1890.] 

A.  £.  s, 

HUSBAND  (as  to  Wipe's  Peopeety). 
Husbands  who  were  married  before  1883  to 
wives  possessed  of  property  not  settled  upon 
them  for  their  separate  use,  became  entitled  to 
extensive  rights  in  respect  of  such  property. 
All  personal  property  actually  in  the  wife's  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  her  marriage  became  the 
husband's  property  ;  debts  owing  to  the  wife 
became  payable  to  the  husband,  if  recovered 
within  the  wife's  lifetime ;  if  not  recovered 
during  the  wife's  lifetime  the  husband  became 
entitled  to  them  as  administrator  of  his  deceased 
wife's  personal  property.  In  addition  to  this, 
if  any  children  were  born  during  the  marriage 
the  husband  acquired  an  indefeasible  life  interest 
in  his  wife's  real  property  (he  acquired  "an 
estate  by  the  curtesy").  All  this  has  been 
materially  altered  by  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act  of  1882.  Women  who  have 
married  since  the  1st  January  1883  hold  all 
their  property  as  separate  property,  and  the 
same  rule  is  applied  to  property  acquired  after 
that  date  by  women  married  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  "Married  Women's  Property 
Act."  A  married  woman  may  also  dispose  of 
her  separate  property  by  will  without  her 
husband's  concurrence,  and  the  only  rights 
which  remain  to  the  husband  are  the  absolute 
right  to  the  wife's  personal  estate  in  ease  she 
dies  intestate,  and  a  life  interest  in  her  real 
estate  in  the  same  event,  if  there  was  a  child  of 
the  marriage.  e.  s. 

HUSKISSON,  William  (1770-1830),  the 
son  of  WOliam  Huskisson  and  Elizabeth  {nie 
Rotten),  and  educated  at  schools  at  Brewood, 
Albrighton,  and  Appleby  in  Leicestershire.  In 
1783  he  was  taken  to  Paris  by  his  uncle  Dr. 
Gem,  where  he  remained  for  a  long  time, 
becoming  private  secretary  to  Lord  Gower,  the 
English  minister,  in  1790.  On  his  recall 
Huskisson  returned  to  England,  and  in  1793 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  position  of  the 
numerous  French  refugees  with  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Alien  Act.  In  1795  he 
became  under-secretary  for  war  and  colonies, 
and  in  the  following  year  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Morpeth.  On  Pitt's 
resignation  in  1801  he  withdrew  from  office, 
only  retaining  his  under-secretaryship  for  a  few 
weeks  after  that  minister's  retirement  for  the 
convenience  of  the  incoming  secretary.  In 
1804  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
passed  into  opposition  in  1806,  and  resumed 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
1807.  In  1810  he  resigned  with  Canning; 
in  1814  was  appointed  chief  commissioner  of 
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woods  and  forests,  a  position  which  he  quitted 
in  1823  to  become  president  of  the  hoard  of 
ti'ade.  Having  sat  in  succession  for  several 
constituencies,  he  refrained  from  seeking  re-elec- 
tion at  Chichester  after  his  new  appointment  in 
order  to  become  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Liverpool.  The  remaining  facts  of  his  official 
life  are  few.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  colonial 
secretary,  an  office  resigned  in  1828.  His  death 
was  caused  by  an  accident  during  the  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  in  1830. 

Throughout  his  career  Huskisson  was  remark- 
able for  his  firm  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
sound  economic  reform.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Bullion  Committee  (see  Bullion  Committee, 
Report  of),  and  in  the  currency  discussion 
he  took  an  important  part  in  the  protest 
made  against  an  iuflated  paper  currency,  both 
then  and  in  his  writings  laying  down  most 
clearly  and  vigorously  the  principles  upon  which 
a  sound  monetary  system  must  be  based. 
During  his  tenure  of  office  at  the  board  of  trade 
he  was  responsible  for  important  changes  in  the 
economic  policy  of  the  country.  In  the  first 
place  he  modified  the  navigation  system  as 
affecting  the  colonies  and  foreign  nations ; 
with  regard  to  the  former,  introducing  changes 
which  permitted  direct  trade  to  take  place 
between  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries  m 
either  British  ships  or  those  of  the  foreign 
nations  thus  concerned,  but  reserved  the  trade 
between  the  colonies  and  England.  With 
regard  to  the  foreign  nations  he  carried  a 
measure  in  1825,  which  enabled  the  king  in 
council  "to  place  the  shipping  of  any  other 
country  on  an  equal  footing  with  our  own, 
when  that  country  was  prepared  to  grant  a 
similar  favour  in  return."  By  this  act  Huskis- 
son prepared  the  way  for  the  final  abolition  of 
the  Navigation  Act,  which,  however  beneficial 
in  former  years,  was  at  the  time  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the 
country. 

In  the  second  place  Huskisson  began  the 
policy  of  tariff  revision  and  simplification  which 
was  afterwards  undertaken  by  Peel  and  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  course  he 
entered  upon  in  1824.  His  policy  was  two- 
fold, the  removal  of  the  custom  duties  affect- 
ing raw  material,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  the  import  of  foreign  manu- 
factures. 

In  these  instances,  as  in  the  other  changes  of 
an  economic  character  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible— as  for  instance  the  repeal  of  the  statutes 
prohibiting  combination  in  1825, — Huskisson 
displayed  great  moderation  and  foresight.  The 
changes  he  made  fully  answered  his  anticipa- 
tions. Too  much  praise,  indeed,  cannot  be 
given  to  Huskisson  for  the  courage  he  dis- 
played in  administrative  economies.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  details  was  wide,  his  grasp  of 
principle  firm ;   and  though  his  speaking  was 


not  of  the  order  of  high  oratory,  it  was  lucid 
and  persuasive,  in  short  of  the  kind  most 
fitted  to  the  subjects  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

[See  especially  Huskisson's  Speeches,  3  vols. 
— The  Question  concerning  the  Depreciation  of  our 
Currency  stated  and  examined,  1810. — A  Paper  on 
the  currency  1826  in  which  he  recommends  a 
double  standard  for  this  country — silver  as  well 
as  gold  —  lately  reprinted  by  the  Bimetallic 
League.]  e.  c.  k.  a. 

HUTCHESON,  Archibald  (late  17th  cen- 
tury  to  1740),  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple 
and  member  for  Hastings.  He  agitated  upon  the 
questions  of  the  national  debt  and  the  South  Sea 
scheme.  Having  spoken  on  the  first  of  these 
subjects  in  the  last  parliament  of  Anne,  in  1714, 
he  laid  his  proposals  for  its  discharge  before 
George  I.,  and  in  March  1716,  before  parha- 
ment.  He  suggested  devoting  to  its  payment ' '  so 
much  as  shall  be  sufiicient  of  the  estates  real  and 
personal  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
...  or  by  raising  of  new  sinking  funds,  .  .  . 
or  by  borrowing  at  lower  interest." 

He  advocated  a  more  frugal  expenditure  of 
the  public  revenue,  proposed  the  abolition  of 
the  excise  and  customs  duties,  so  as  to  relieve 
the  govenmient  of  the  burden  of  their  collec- 
tion, and  was  eager  for  free  and  fair  elections, 
frequent  parliaments,  and  the  abohtion  of 
bribery  and  corruption. 

Hutcheson  published : — A  OoUection  of  Treatises 
relating  to  the  Pvhlic  Debts  and  Funds,  etc.  ;  and 
also  A  Collection  .  .  .  relating  to  the  South  Sea 
Stock  and  Scheme,  London,  1721,  fol. — An 
Abstract  of  all  the  PvMic  Debts  remaining  due  at 
Michaelmas,  1722,  and  an  Estimate  of  the  Annual 
Sinking  Fund  towards  the  Discharge  of  the 
same,  etc.,  London,  1723,  fol. — An  Abstract  of 
an  Account  stated  by  smne  of  the  Clerks  at  the 
South  Sea  House,  relating  to  the  Estates  of  the 
late  Directors,  etc. — The  case  of  Contracts  for 
South  Sea  Stock  in  General,  etc.  (By  A.  H.)  1720, 
fol. — A  Collection  of  Advertisements,  etc.  .  .  . 
rdating  to  the  Last  Elections  of  Westminster 
and  Hastings.  .  .  .  London,  1722,  8vo. — 
Copies  of  some  letters  .  .  .  from  Mr.  Hutcheson 
to  the  late  Earl  of  Sunderland.  T.  Payne,  London, 
1722,  8vo. — An  Estimate  of  the  Value  of  South 
Sea  Stock,  1720,  fol. — Some  Computations  and 
Memarks  relating  to  the  Money,  Subscribers,  and 
the  Proprietors  of  the  Public  Debts,  etc.,  London, 
1720. — A  Speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
2#h  April  1716  [by  A.  H.),  1716,  8vo,  2nd  edit. 
1722,  8vo.  a.l. 

HUTCHESON,  Francis  (1694-1746).  Born 
in  Ireland,  but  of  Scottish  .descent,  Hutcheson 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1727,  and  was 
thus  a  predecessor  of  Adam  Smith.  It  is 
chiefly  on  accoimt  of  the  influence  his  writings 
are  supposed  to  have  had  upon  Smith  that  he 
is  classed  as  an  economist.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  propounders  of  what  is  known  as  the 
utilitarian  doctrine  of  ethics  ;  and  his  teaching 
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in  this  matter  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
of  the  corresponding  theory  of  economics,  whoso 
supporters  included  Smith,  Bentham,  and  James 
Mill,  and  in  a  modified  degree  J.  S.  Slill.  The 
following  quotation  from  his  inquiry  concerning 
moral  good  and  evil  (§  3)  contains  the  kernel 
of  this  doctrine,  compressed  into  remarkably 
few  words.  "  In  equal  degrees  of  happiness  ex- 
pected to  proceed  from  an  action,  the  virtue  is 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  to  whom 
the  happiness  shall  extend."  Bentham's  often 
quoted  ideal,  "the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,"  is  to  bo  found  in  Hutcheson. 
In  his  principal  work,  A  System  of  Moral  Fhilo- 
sophy  (17  i2),  there  are  many  passages  which  fore- 
shadow the  theories  subsequently  developed  by 
his  great  successor  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Bk.  ii.  ch.  vii.  is  a  discussion  on  public  and 
private  property,  the  latter  of  which  Hutcheson 
explains  and  defends  in  a  manner  somewhat 
different  from  that  commonly  employed  by 
modern  economists.  He  also  examines  the 
origin  of  capital,  very  much  as  Smith  does. 
Chapters  viii.  and  ix.  of  the  same  book  are  an 
expansion  of  the  same  subject ;  in  the  latter  he 
deals  with  the  subjects  of  contract.  He  em- 
phasises the  sanctity  of  contracts ;  but  enumer- 
ates many  limitations  to  freedom  of  contract. 
His  style  is  lucid,  and  his  language  frequently 
quaint  and  terse.  [Bonar's  Philosophy  avd 
Poliilcal  Economy.']  M.  G.  D. 

HUTCHINSOS,  John  Helt  (1724-1794), 
a  well-known  Irish  lawyer  and  statesman. 
Upon  his  marriage  with  the  niece  and  heiress 
of  Richard  Hutchinson,  he  adopted  that  name. 

He  first  sat  in  1759  as  member  for  Lanes- 
borough,  but  from  1761-90  for  the  city  of 
Cork.  To  quiet  his  violent  opposition,  the 
government  made  him  privy  councillor,  and 
for  subsequent  services  he  was  successively 
appelated  prime  serjeant-at-law,  alnager,  and 
in  1777  chief  secretary  of  state.  In  1774  he 
also  obtained  the  provostship  of  Trinity 
College.  In  1785  he  accepted  a  peerage  for 
his  wife,  who  accordingly  became  Baroness 
Donoughmore.  His  greed  of  money  and  place 
won  him  the  title  of  ' '  ready-money- voter, "  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  stretched  his  authority  and  influ- 
ence to  farther  his  own  and  family  interests. 

But  apart  from  this  he  was  an  able,  if  an 
unpopular,  provost,  and  a  clever  and  far- 
sighted  statesman.  Where  his  private  interests 
were  not  concerned  he  followed  the  promptings 
of  patriotism  and  public  spirit.  He  was  a 
fearless  advocate  of  independence,  of  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  of  free  trade  ;  and 
one  of  his  last  votes  was  in  favour  of  parliament- 
ary reform.  Hutchinson  is  best  known  to 
economists  as  the  author  of  The  Commercial 
Mestraints  of  Ireland,  a  work  which  origiaaUy 
consisted  of  a  series  of  letters  to  the  lord 
lieutenant.    Lord   Buckinghamshire.      It   was 


published  anonymously  in  1779,  but  condemned 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  for  its 
seditious  doctrines.  The  advocates  of  free 
trade,  however,  gave  it  high  praise. 

The  author  is  at  pains  to  discover  the  causes 
which  had  ruined  and  were  still  raining 
Ireland  ;  and  traces  it  to  the  selfish,  and  as  he 
endeavours  to  show,  suicidal,  policy  of  the 
English  parliament  of  1699,  which  absolutely 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  Irish  woollen 
manufactures.  Hatchiason,  very  moderately, 
points  out  that,  apart  from  its  injustice,  this 
policy  was  injurious  to  English  iaterests  ;  that 
one  third  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland  was  possessed 
by  England,  and  that  she  would  receive  more 
than  half  the  benefit  of  the  woollen  trade,  and 
even  at  that  price  Ireland  would  obtain  some 
prosperity. 

In  1785  he  repudiated  the  accusation  of 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  by 
his  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Mayor  of  Cork,  in  which  he  put  the  case  for 
the  Anglo-Irish  trade  very  plainly  before  his 
constituents. 

He  shows  that  no  two  countries  on  the  globe 
are  more  necessary  to  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  each  other  than  these  two  islands,  and 
advocates  a  noble  equality  and  reciprocity  of 
commercial  tariffs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  writings  : 
The  Commercial  Restraints  of  Ireland  considered, 
1779,  1780,  8vo.— ^  Letter  .  .  .  to  the  Mayor 
of  Corh  on  the  Subject  of  the  Bill  presented  by  Mr. 
Orde,  on  the  15th  Ang.  1785,  for  effectuating  the 
Intercourse  and  ConiTnerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  .  .  Equitable  Principles,  etc. 
Dublin,  1785,  8vo. — Mr.  Hutchinson's  Letter  to 
his  Constituents  at  Cork,  1786,  8vo. — The  Speech 
of  .  .  .  J.  S.  S.  .  .  .  made  in  the  Souse  of 
Commons  on  the  2Gth  day  of  June  1793,  on  the 
Resolution  .  .  .  respecting  the  Regulations  of  the 
Treasury  Board,  Dublin,  1793,  12mo.         a.  l. 

HTJYSERS,  Aeien  (died  in  1 8  0  6).  A  Dutch 
merchant  and  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  (Dutch) 
Company  of  the  East  Indies.  Besides  the 
biography  of  one  of  its  governors-general,  R. 
de  Klerk  (Amsterdam,  1787),  he  published  a 
description  of  their  settlements  {Beschryving 
der  Oost  Indische  Etahlissementen),  Utrecht, 
1789,  and  reprinted  in  Amsterdam  ia  1792. 

[Frederiks  en  Van  den  Branden,  Biographisch 
Woordenboek,  Amsterdam,  1888.]  E.  ca. 

HYPOTHEC  (Scots  Law).  A  lien  or  right 
existing  at  law  in  some  particular  cases,  in  favour 
of  a  creditor,  by  way  of  security  over  property 
of  his  debtor,  while  that  property  continues  to 
belong  to  the  debtor  and  to  he  in  his  possession. 
Examples  of  this  are  :  the  landlord's  hypothec 
for  rent,  over  the  crop  and  stock  of  his  tenant 
in  a  pastoral  or  agricultural  holding,  this 
hypothec  having  now  been  abolished  by  the 
Hypothec  Abolition  Act,  1880,  so  far  as  regards 
land  exceeding  two  acres  ia  extent ;  his  hypothec 
over   household  fomiture,  etc.,  in  houses,  for 
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the  rent  ;  the  hypothec  of  a  superior  or  overlord 
for  the  last  or  current  feu-duty  or  annual  pay- 
ment to  him,  this  hypothec  being  over  the  crop 
and  moveable  property  on  the  land,  and  being 
preferred  above  the  landlord's  hypothec  for  his 
rent ;  the  hypothec  of  seamen  over  the  freight 
and  the  ship  for  their  wages  ;  that  of  the  ship- 
owners against  the  cargo  for  freight ;  that  of 
freighters  over  the  ship  against  the  shipowners 
for  loss  through  mismanagement ;  and  that  of 
ship-repairers  over  the  ship  for  cost  of  repairs 
in  a  foreign  port.  The  law-agent's  right  of 
retainer  of  documents  until  paid  is  also  called, 
in  Scotland,  his  hypothec  (see  Lien),     a.  d. 

HYPOTHEOA,  the  right  of  pledge  or  mort- 
gage of  a  thing,  constituted  by  mere  agreement 
without  any  transfer  of  possession  of  the  thing 
to  the  creditor.  It  sometimes  means  the  thing 
thus  pledged  or  mortgaged  (see  Pignus). 

E.  A.  w. 
HYPOTHECATION.  A  general  expression 
for  all  transactions  by  which  some  property  is 
mortgaged  or  pledged  by  way  of  security  for  a 
debt.  The  expression  "letter  of  hypothecation" 
is  frequently  used  for  the  document  by  which 
goods,  the  bill  of  lading  relating  to  which  is 
attached  to  a  bill  of  exchange,  are  mortgaged 
to  the  holder  of  the  bill,  by  way  of  security  for 
the  acceptance  or  payment  of  the  same.  As 
such  goods  have  sometimes  to  be  landed  or 
re-shipped,  and  during  the  time  before  warrants 
or  new  bills  of  lading  are  issued  may  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  mortgager  or  his  agent,  there 
was  a  doubt  whether  the  letter  of  hypotheca- 
tion did  not  have  the  effect  of  a  Bill  of 
Sale  (q.v.)  and  ought  to  be  registered  accord- 
ingly, but  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  1890  has  made 
it  clear  that  the  registration  of  such  a  document 
is  unnecessary.  b.  s. 

HYPOTHESIS. 
(1)  The  Illustrative  Hypothesis,  p.  348 ;  (2)  The  Ap- 
proximate Hypothesis,  p.  348;  (S)  The  Tentative 
Hypothesis,  p.  349  ;  (4)  The  Explanatory  Hypothesis, 
p.  S60;  (5)  The  Working  Hypothesis,  p.  350;  (6) 
Belations  between  the  dilTerent  types  of  Hypothesis, 
p.  350. 

The  word  hypothesis  is  used  in  science  to 
denote  any  supposition  put  forward  as  a  pre- 
miss from  which  deductions  are  to  be  drawn. 
Hypotheses,  however,  differ  in  their  essential 
character  according  te  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  constructed  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  put.  Most  of  these  varieties  of  ap- 
plication are  exemplified  in  the  writings  of 
political  economists.  It  wiU  be  convenient  to 
treat  the  various  kinds  of  hypothesis  under 
different  heads,  and  to  give  examples  under 
each  head  of  the  ways  in  which  hypothesis  has 
been  applied  in  political  economy. 

(1)  The  Illustrative  Hypothesis. — Hypotheses 
of  the  first  kind  are  those  used  in  the  exposition 
of  complex  phenomena.  The  purpose  here  is 
primarily  didactic ;  the  writer  having  in  view 
the  need   of  familiarising  students  with   the 


conceptions  appropriate  to  the  subject.  It  is 
very  usual  to  begin  the  exposition  of  any 
branch  of  economic  study  by  describing  pheno- 
mena of  a  much  simpler  character  than  the 
corresponding  phenomena  of  actual  economic 
life.  Simple  conditions  of  a  definitely  assigned 
character  are  laid  down  for  illustration,  without 
any  implication  that  these  necessarily  aooord 
with  reality.  Such  a  use  of  hypothesis  may 
be  called  Illustrative.  One  of  the  best  examples 
of  such  hypothesis  is  that  used  by  Professor 
Nicholson  in  Money,  ch.  v.  §  3.  He  begins 
his  exposition  of  general  prices  by  assuming  an 
artificially  simplified  case  in  which  it  is  supposed 
that  money  consists  of  counters  only  of  use  to 
effect  exchanges,  that  no  exchanges  are  made 
without  the  passing  of  money  from  hand  to 
hand  at  every  transaction,  and  further,  that 
there  is  a  definitely  assigned  distribution  of 
commodities  and  of  money  among  a  given 
number  of  traders.  Hypotheses  of  a  similarly 
illustrative  character  are  used  by  Mill  and 
Bastable  in  their  expositions  of  the  theory  of 
international  values.  They  begin  by  assuming 
that  there  are  but  two  nations  in  existence, 
that  these  nations  trade  only  in  two  com- 
modities, and  that  there  are  no  expenses  of 
carriage,  etc.,  between  the  nations,  or  other 
items  of  mutual  indebtedness,  besides  exports 
and  imports.  We  may  add  that  a  mathematical 
treatment  of  the  pure  theory  of  exchange 
or  of  distribution  necessarily  employs  simple 
hypotheses  for  illustration  or  exposition,  as  for 
example  in  the  works  of  Cournot  and  Jevons. 
Such  instances  are  too  numerous  to  be  recounted. 
Simplifications  of  this  kind,  used  merely  for 
illustration,  and  not  supposed,  at  least  in  their 
initial  form,  to  accord  completely  with  facts,  are 
necessary  for  the  rigorous  exposition  of  complex 
phenomena.  Sometimes  indeed  a  hypothesis 
is  propounded  which  does  not  profess  to  answer 
to  any  possible  or  probable  state  of  affairs  ;  as, 
for  example,  when  an  investigation  is  made  of 
the  consequences  that  would  follow  from  sup- 
posing that  the  amount  of  coin  in  circulation 
is  suddenly  doubled  or  halved,  or  that  all  the 
fixed  capital  of  a  country  is  suddenly  annihilated. 
The  uses  of  such  hypotheses  and  the  limitations 
to  which  they  are  subject  are  very  instructively 
treated  by  Dr.  Venn,  Empirical  Logic,  oh.  xvi. 
Hypotheses  of  the  illustrative  type  tend  to  pass 
over  into  hypotheses  of  a  somewhat  different 
kind,  to  which  we  may  refer  under  our  second 


(2)  The  Approximative  Sypofhesis. —  Hypo- 
theses made  primarily  with  the  purpose  of 
simplifying  exposition  are  often  secondarily 
applied  under  the  supposition  that  they  aooord, 
at  least  approximately  or  in  the  long  run,  with 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  to  be  expounded. 
Indeed  the  most  useful  form  of  the  illustrative 
hypothesis  is  that  in  which,  after  beginning  the 
exposition  with  the  simplest  possible  description 
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of  conditions,  we  introduce  step  by  step  further 
conditions  till  it  is  believed  that  all  the  essential 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  included.  Never- 
theless the  point  of  view  of  the  expository 
hypothesis  is  essentially  different  frbm  that  of 
the  hypothesis  now  to  be  considered.  The 
propounder  of  the  hypothesis  now  adopts  the 
position  that  it  expresses  a  true  tendency ; 
that  even  if  the  conclusions  derived  from  it  do 
not  appear  to  accord  with  observation,  yet  this 
is  only  because  counteracting  agencies  have 
concealed  its  operation.  We  are  supposed  to 
be  dealing,  not  with  fictions,  but  with  abstrac- 
tions. The  use  of  hypotheses  of  this  kind  has 
been  formally  justified  by  Mill,  Gairnes,  and 
Bagehot.  Undoubtedly  the  method  of  hypo- 
thesis in  this  sense  is  the  most  fruitful  and 
potent  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  deductive 
economist.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  risk  of 
error  is  eliminated  if  care  is  taken  to  express 
explicitly  the  precise  assumptions  employed. 
In  this  respect  the  use  of  a  mathematico-analy  tic 
method  has  a  very  marked  advantage  over 
arithmetical  or  even  diagrammatic  expositions  ; 
for  in  the  former  every  assumption  must  be 
explicitly  formulated,  while  in  the  latter  we 
are  liable  to  introduce  unnoticed  relations  be- 
tween the  numbers  or  points  chosen  for  illustra- 
tion. An  example  of  errors  arising  from  this 
source  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  by  Eicardo 
and  Mill  of  the  effect  on  rent  of  agricultural 
improvements  (Ricardo,  Principles,  ch,  ii. 
§  31  ;  Mill,  Political  JSconomy,  bk.  iv.  ch.  iii. 
§  4).  Hypotheses  which  profess  to  represent 
actually  operative  tendencies,  and  are  therefore 
intended  to  yield  results  true  approximately 
or  in  the  long  mn,  are  often  adopted  more  or 
less  unconsciously.  It  is  in  this  unconscious 
employment  that  their  main  danger  lies.  For 
in  such  cases  the  writers  have  really  believed 
that  they  were  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  essential  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
that  the  conclusions  deduced  could  be  applied 
in  practice  to  real  concrete  phenomena.  They 
have  often  passed  unawares  from  the  standpoint 
of  exposition  to  that  of  practical  application. 
Hence  the  use  of  hypotheses  has  been  sometimes 
too  vehemently  attacked  by  opponents  of  the 
deductive  school.  We  may  give  a  few  examples 
of  cases  in  which  assumptions  have  been  made 
more  or  less  consciously  and  applied  perhaps 
without  sufficient  qualification  to  concrete 
economic  facts.  Ricardo  has  been  charged 
with  assuming  in  his  theory  of  value  a  fixed 
standard  of  comfort  of  the  labouring  population, 
or  at  least  a  standard  determined  independently 
of  the  play  of  ordinary  economic  forces.  Again, 
the  same  writer  and  some  of  his  followers  have 
tacitly  or  explicitly  assumed  perfect  mobility  of 
capital  and  labour  in  their  treatment  of  dis- 
tribution and  cost  of  production  in  domestic 
trade ;  while,  as  regards  foreign  trade,  their 
theory  of  international  values  has  been  based 


on  the  assumption  of  the  practical  immobility 
of  capital  and  labour  as  between  nation  and 
nation.  Again,  adherents  of  the  wages-fund 
theory  have  often  based  their  arguments  on 
the  tacit  assumption  that  "the  amount  of 
wages  that  wUl  be  paid  in  any  country  in  (say) 
a  year  is  fixed  absolutely  by  the  amount  of 
capital  existing  there  at  the  time  "  (Marshall, 
Principles  of  Economics,  p.  573).  Similarly, 
in  maintaining  the  proposition  "Demand  for 
commodities  is  not  demand  for  labour,"  Mill  in 
one  part  of  his  argument  assumes  that  "the 
consumer  who  hires  labour  postpones  the  con- 
sumption of  the  fruits  of  that  labour  to  a  later 
date  than  he  who  with  an  equivalent  portion 
of  wealth  purchases  commodities."  One  other 
less  important  example  may  be  cited  from 
Eicardo,  who,  in  discussing  the  effect  on  rent 
of  agricultural  improvements,  assumes  that  the 
demand  for  corn  is  absolutely  inelastic.  As 
regards  many  hypotheses  that  are  adopted 
either  as  true  or  as  approximately  true  in 
application  to  facts,  it  should  be  noticed  that 
their  logical  character  is  often  likely  to  elude 
the  reader.  For  they  are  sometimes  the  sup- 
pressed premisses  of  an  elaborately  constructed 
argument,  in  which  the  conclusion  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  proved  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
merely  a  formal  or  verbal  equivalent  of  the 
premiss  suppressed. 

(3)  The  Tentative  Hypothesis. — Hypotheses 
ia  either  of  the  above  forms,  illustrative  or 
approximative,  are  used  in  the  process  of  deduc- 
tion, in  which  the  course  of  the  exposition  is  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  Hypotheses  of  an 
apparently  opposite  type  are  also  used  in  induc- 
tions from  specific  experience  or  explanations  of 
concrete  phenomena.  Here  the  starting-point 
is — not  some  accepted  law  of  natiire — but  an 
observed  fact.  This  leads  us  to  consider  a 
third  use  of  hypothesis,  where  the  scientific 
imagination  is  called  into  play,  to  find  some 
general  formula  adopted  conjecturally  which 
shall  connect  an  empirically  observed  set  of 
occurrences  with  a  known  law  of  nature.  Such 
a  hypothesis  is  put  forward  at  first  merely 
tentatively,  with  the  clear  recognition  that  it 
requires  verification.  The  best  example  that 
can  be  cited  of  such  u,  tentatively  adopted 
hypothesis  is  the  suggestion  of  Jevons  that 
the  periodicity  of  commercial  crises  might  be 
connected  with  that  of  the  sun-spots.  Such  a 
suggestion  obviously  awaited  deductive  or  in- 
ductive verification ;  and  Jevons  has  shown 
how,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  a 
certain  amoimt  of  verification  was  gradually 
obtained.  This  case  derives  a,  special  interest 
from  the  fact  that  Jevons,  as  a  logician,  had 
emphasised  the  necessity  for  such  tentative 
guesses  in  all  inductive  inquiry.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  many  examples  of  the  induc- 
tive hypothesis  in  its  purely  tentative  stage, 
because  investigators  have  not  as  a  rule  recorded 
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guesses  afterwards  found  not  to  accord  with 
facts.  Indeed  the  tentative  hypothesis  has 
rather  a  psychological  than  a  logical  interest, 
as  indicating  the  mental  process  that  must  be 
gone  through  by  an  individual  whose  aim  is 
the  discovery  of  truth  and  the  enlargement  of 
knowledge  and  insight.  Nevertheless,  it  will 
not  be  irrelevant  to  remark  that  workers  in  the 
iield  of  statistics  must  have  often  tentatively 
brought  into  comparison  two  sets  of  phenomena, 
such  as  variations  in  the  price  of  corn  and  in 
the  marriage  rate,  with  the  view  of  examining 
whether  the  one  set  of  changes  can  be  so 
harmonised  with  the  other  as  to  suggest  causal 
connection.  A  very  similar  investigation  is 
made  by  Jevons  {^Theory  of  Political  Economy, 
pp.  167-172),  where  he  adopts  a  conjectural 
formula  for  expressing  the  relations  between 
the  supply  and  price  of  wheat  in  accordance 
with  the  estimates  known  as  Gregory  King's. 
This  formula  has  since  been  amended  by  Mr. 
Wioksteedinthe  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
April  1889. 

(4)  The  Explanatory  Sypothesis. — A  hypo- 
thesis which  has  been  put  forward  at  first 
tentatively,  with  a  view  to  future  verification 
or  refutation,  comes  after  a  time  to  be  adopted 
as  an  explanatory  theory  when  it  has  received 
some  degi'ee  of  confirmation.  Such  a  theory 
is  spoken  of  as  a  hypothesis,  because  it  is  not 
affirmed  categorically,  but  is  regarded  as  a  pre- 
miss from  which  conclusions  can  be  deduced 
which  coincide  with  empirically  observed  facts 
or  uniformities.  The  explanatory  hypothesis 
differs  from  the  tentative  hypothesis  mainly  in 
respect  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  they 
are  regarded.  The  latter  indicates  a  stage  in 
the  process  of  discovery,  the  former  is  concerned 
with  the  question  oi proof.  For  the  explanatory 
hypothesis  is  a  theory  regarded  as  deriving  some 
degree  of  probability  from  its  accordance  with 
observations  of  fact.  It  differs  from  a  law 
guaranteed  by  stricter  induction  in  being 
avowedly  subject  to  more  or  less  doubt.  A 
hypothesis  used  in  explanations  falls  into  one 
or  other  of  two  classes.  It  may  be  that  the 
facts  put  forward  as  explanatory  are  not  them- 
selves in  dispute,  but  only  their  causal  connec- 
tion with  the  phenomena  to  be  explained.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  facts  put  forward  as  explana- 
tory are  themselves  open  to  question,  though 
it  is  not  denied  that  if  true  they  would  be 
adequate  to  explain  the  effect  observed.  The 
following  are  a  few  examples  of  hypothesis 
used  in  explanation  of  economic  facts.  Malthus, 
observing  that  the  two  countries  Norway  and 
Sweden  closely  resembled  one  another  in  their 
general  economic  conditions,  and  yet  that  the 
average  proportional  mortality  was  consider- 
ably higher  in  Sweden  than  in  Norway,  inferred 
that  the  difierence  was  to  be  explained  by  the 
.superior  force  in  Norway  of  preventive  checks 
to  the  increase  of  population  due  to  certain 


governmental  regulations  and  national  senti- 
ment and  customs.  Similarly,  the  difference  in 
the  prosperity  of  two  similarly  situated  countries 
has  been  often  hypothetically  explained  as  the 
effect  of  the  maintenance  of  a  policy  of  free 
trade  or  of  protection  as  the  case  may  be.  Or 
again,  the  fall  in  the  gold-value  of  silver  since 
1874  has  been  explained  as  effect  of  the  German 
demonetisation  of  sUver ;  and  the  present  de- 
pression in  trade  as  effect  of  a  scarcity  of  gold. 
In  Adam  Smith  many  hypothetical  explana- 
tions of  observed  facts  are  to  be  found.  He, 
for  example,  suggested  that  the  impossibility 
of  separating  the  different  branches  of  labour 
employed  in  agriculture  is  the  probable  reason 
why  improvements  in  agriculture  have  not 
always  kept  pace  with  improvements  in  manu- 
facture. He  gave  numerous  hypothetical  ex- 
planations of  variations  in  profits,  in  wages,  in 
riches,  etc. ,  gathered  from  observations  extend- 
ing over  large  ranges  of  time  and  place. 

(5)  The  Working  Hypothesis. — The  expres- 
sion working  hypothesis  is  in  common  use,  but 
it  seems  to  bear  no  universally  recognised 
meaning  beyond  what  is  implied  by  the  word 
hypothesis  alone.  The  word  working  imphes 
that  the  value  attributed  to  such  a  hypothesis 
is  due  to  the  expectation  that  true  results  can 
be  deduced  fi'om  it,  though  in  itself  it  has  no 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  true  or  even  probable. 
It  is  adopted,  at  a  particular  stage  of  scientific 
investigation,  to  assist  the  mind  in  realising  a 
mass  of  complex  phenomena.  In  the  theory  of 
electricity,  the  hypothesis  of  one  and  that  of 
two  fluids  are  examples  of  working  hypotheses. 
Similarly,  the  social  contract  of  HoBBBS  and 
EoTJSSBAU  may  in  the  same  sense  be  regarded 
as  a  convenient  fiction  which  enables  us  to 
understand  some  of  the  aspects  of  social  evolu- 
tion. The  working  hypothesis,  as  thus  defined, 
is  midway  between  the  illustrative  and  the 
explanatory  hypothesis.  It  is  not  merely  illus- 
trative, since  it  leads  to  results  that  agree  with 
experience ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  ex- 
planatory, since  its  use  does  not  depend  on  any 
belief  in  its  truth  or  even  its  probability. 

(6)  Melations  between  the  different  types  of 
Hypothesis. — Though  we  have  hitherto  been 
concerned  to  bring  out  the  distinctions  between 
different  kinds  of  hypothesis,  yet  it  is  equally 
important  to  point  out  the  mutual  connections 
between  them  and  to  show  how  they  are  to  be 
correlated  in  economic  science.  The  expository 
hypothesis  is  derived  primarily  from  generally 
accepted  and  comparatively  simple  laws  of 
nature.  It  is  of  value  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  its  results  are  confirmed  by 
facts  directly  observed  and  by  uniformities 
directly  generalised  from  experience.  Con- 
versely, the  explanatory  hypothesis  is  derived 
primarily  from  data  of  observation ;  but  it  is 
of  value  in  proportion  to  the  degi-ee  with  which 
it  is  confirmed   by  deductive  reasoning  from 
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acknowledged  laws  of  human,  social,  or  physical 
nature.  A  complete  method,  therefore,  requires 
that  the  processes  of  induction  and  deduction 
should  supplement  one  another,  each  serving  as 
verification  of  what  is  arbitrary  or  uncertain  in 
the  other.  The  hypothesis  used  in  deduction 
keeps  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  simple  laws 
of  human  nature  known  to  be  actually  operative ; 
but,  since  actual  phenomena  are  due  to  the 
composition  of  many  concurrent  tendencies,  we 
can  never  be  sure  that  all  these  tendencies  have 
been  taken  into  account,  or  that  their  compara- 
tive force  has  been  correctly  estimated.  Similarly 
the  hypothesis  used  in  induction  keeps  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  actual  facts  of  economic  life 
ascertained  by  direct  observation ;  but,  since 


no  mere  generalisation  is  acceptable  unless  its 
dependence  on  fundamental  principles  of  human 
nature  has  been  exhibited,  we  must  verify  any 
inductively  suggested  explanation  by  showing 
how  it  may  be  derived  from  such  fundamental 
principles.  The  consilience  of  deductive  and 
inductive  inferences  is  thus  the  ultimate  criterion 
by  which  the  value  of  every  sort  of  hypothesis 
is  to  be  measured. 

[Mill,  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy, 
Essay  v. — Cairnes,  Logical  Method  of  Political 
Economy,  passim. — Bagehot,  Economic  Studies, 
Essays  i.  ii. — Keynes,  Scope  and  Method  of  Pol- 
itical Economy,  passim,  see  also  Deductive 
Method  ;  Examples  ;  Inductive  Method.] 

w.  E.  J. 


lOARIA.  SeeCABET,  Etienne;  Communism. 

IDDESLEIGH,  the  Eael  of  (1818-1887), 
better  known  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  came 
of  an  old  Devonshire  family,  and  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He  was  intended  for  the 
bar,  and  in  1841  became  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  liberal  views  on  finance 
and  politioal  economy  he  imbibed.  His  general 
political  opinions,  however,  were  conservative. 
In  1845  he  accepted  a  permanent  post  in  the 
board  of  trade,  and  two  years  later  he  became 
legal  secretary  to  the  board.  During  the  debates 
on  the  navigation  laws  he  published  an  able 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  which  convinced  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  of  the  necessity  and  ex- 
pediency of  removing  this  vestige  of  the  old 
protective  system.  In  1851  Mr.  Northcote  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  in  the  baronetcy,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  rendered  signal  assist- 
ance to  the  Prince  Consort  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  great  exhibition.  His  labours  at 
this  time  were  so  exhausting  that  his  health 
was  seriously  impaired,  and  the  first  symptoms 
of  that  cardiac  weakness  which  afterwards 
proved  fatal  were  developed.  Rest  restored 
his  health  considerably,  and  his  joint  labours 
with  Sir  Charles  E.  Trevelyan  in  connection 
with  the  report  on  the  civil  establishments  of 
the  crown  (1853-64)  led  eventually  to  the 
establishment  of  the  civil  service  commission, 
and  the  throwing  open  of  the  civil  service 
generally  to  public  competition. 

Sir  Stafi'ord  Northcote  iirst  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1855  as  conservative  member 
for  Dudley  ;  he  sat  for  Stamford  from  1858  to 
1866  ;  and  for  North  Devon  from  1866  untfl 
1885,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Earl  of  Iddesleigh.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
financial  secretary  to  the  treasury,  and  when 
Lord  Derby's  third  administration  was  formed 
in  1866,  he  became  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  an  ofiEice  which  he  exchanged  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  for  that  of  secretary  of  state  for 


India.  In  1871  he  was  nominated  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  one  of  the  special  commissioners  for 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
which  had  for  its  principal  object  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims.  The  treaty 
was  successfully  concluded,  and  the  long  and 
bitter  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  finally  closed.  In  1874  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  an  office  for  which  he  was 
eminently  fitted.  He  had  already  published 
his  important  work  Twenty  Years  of  Financial 
Policy :  a  Summary  of  the  chief  financial 
measures  passed  ietween  184^  and  1861  ;  with 
a  Table  of  Budgets.  In  this  work — which  is 
one  of  the  best  efforts  of  recent  times  to  record 
the  effects  of  taxation,  including  local  taxes — 
the  author  declared  himself  a  disciple  of  the 
financial  school  of  Peel  and  Gladstone.  As 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  he  upheld  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade ;  and  his  financial 
policy  included  the  final  extinction  of  the 
sugar  duties,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the  tax 
on  tobacco  ;  the  temporary  reduction  of  the 
income  tax  to  twopence  in  the  pound,  the 
lowest  point  it  had  reached  from  the  first  im- 
position of  the  tax ;  and  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  effective  sinking  fund, 
maintained  generally  by  his  successors.  While 
out  of  office,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  acted  as 
chairman  of  an.  important  parliamentary  com- 
mittee on  the  income  tax,  which  his  report 
contributed  largely  to  sustain  against  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies.  From  1876  to  1880 
he  was  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
succession  to  Lord  Beaoonsfield.  Besides  being 
called  upon  to  deal  with  parliamentary  obstruc- 
tion as  a  system,  he  had  to  grapple  with  many 
critical  events,  including  the  Eusso  -  Turkish 
war,  the  Berlin  ti-eaty,  the  Zidu  war,  the 
Afghan  war,  etc.  From  1880  until  1885  he 
led  the  conservative  opposition,  but  a  more 
robust  leadership  was  desired  in  certain  quarters, 
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and  he  was  ultimately  elevated  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury  In 
Lord  Salisbury's  first  government,  and  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  second  Salis- 
bury administration  ;  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade 
and  Industry  (1885-1886).  The  principles  of 
Lord  Iddesleigh's  financial  policy  were  thus 
defined  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Reginald 
Welby  (1875):— "1.  Prudent,  but  not  deli- 
berately under  estimates.  2.  The  habitual 
retention  of  a  substantial  surplus.  3.  The  re- 
tention of  the  income-tax  at  a  low  fixed  rate, 
not  to  be  disturbed  for  anything  short  of  a 
national  emergency.  4.  The  appropriation  of 
a  fixed  annual  sum  to  the  charge  for  debt.  5. 
The  avoidance  of  new  taxes.  6.  As  a  corollary, 
the  toleration  of  old  ones.  Parliament  and  the 
country  ought  really  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  deal  frankly  and  courageously  with  these 
matters,  to  eschew  sensationalism,  and  to  act 
on  steady  principles." 

[Twenty  Tears  ofFiwmcial  Policy  (1842-1861), 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  1862.— TAe  Times,  Jan. 
13,  1887. — Life,  Letters,  and  Diaries  of  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  first  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  by  Andrew 
Lang,  2  vols.,  1890.]  G.  B.  s. 

IDEAL,  The  Economic.  However  much  an 
economist  may  protest  that  political  economy 
is  a  science,  not  an  art,  and  that  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  his  to  tell  people  what  they  ought  to 
do,  he  can  scarcely  help  assuming  that  both 
they  and  he  have  some  ideal  towards  the 
attainment  of  which  a  knowledge  of  political 
economy  is  expected  to  assist.  In  English 
political  economy  this  ideal  has  usually  been 
considered  to  be  simply  the  greatest  possible 
creation  of  wealth.  Whether  this  is  a  satisfac- 
tory ideal  or  not  depends  entirely  on  the  way 
the  formula  is  interpreted.  To  make  it 
satisfactory  : 

(1)  "Wealth"  must  mean  average  or^er  capita 
wealth.  If  it  be  taken  to  mean  simply  aggre- 
gate wealth  without  any  regard  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  have  to  share  that  aggregate, 
this  would  make  the  ideal  of  economic  progress 
' '  a  human  ant-hill ' '  (Leroy-Beaulieu,  Mipartition 
des  ricAesses,  p.  126).  We  no  longer  believe, 
with  Paley,  that  "in  comparing  adjoining 
periods  in  the  same  country,  the  collective 
happiness  will  be  nearly  in  the  exact  proportion 
of  the  numbers,  that  is,  twice  the  number  of 
inhabitants  wiU  produce  double  the  quantity 
of  happiness  "  {Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  vi.  ch.  xi. ). 
We  speak  of  countries  as  rich  or  poor  according 
to  the  wealth  enjoyed  by  each  inhabitant,  not 
according  to  the  wealth  of  all  inhabitants  taken 
collectively. 

(2)  The  creation  or  "production"  of  wealth 
must  not  be  understood  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
merely  equivalent  to  the  accumulation  of  instru- 
ments of  production  and  means  of  enjoyment. 
It  must  mean  the  creation  of  income,  not  the 


creation  of  capital.  Accumulation  is  only 
useful  in  so  far  as  it  increases  consumable 
income.  Economists  of  the  school  of  which 
M  'CuUoch  was  the  chief  representative  were  apt 
to  regard  the  mere  heaping  up  of  goods  as  an 
end,  and  men  only  as  the  instruments  employed 
in  eS'ecting  this  purpose. 

(3)  "  Wealth  "  must  be  taken  in  its  original 
sense,  in  which  it  means  material  welfare  (cp. 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Prayer  for  the  Queen's 
Majesty),  not  in  the  sense  which  many  defini- 
tions have  endeavoured  to  affix  to  it,  of  things 
possessing  exchange  value.  It  is  a  state  or 
condition  of  human  beings,  not  a  number  of 
objects  or  even  objects  and  services.  If  wealth 
were  taken  merely  as  things  possessing  exchange 
value,  and  were  measured  by  exchange  value,  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  possible  creation  of  wealth 
would  be  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  one  for 
two  reasons,  (a)  It  would  be  equally  nearly  ap- 
proached whatever  the  quantity  of  painfnl 
labour  expended  in  producing  the  wealth  ;  two 
communities  each  with  an  income  of  £40  per 
head  would  have  to  be  considered  as  equally 
near  the  ideal  state  even  if  the  one  had  to 
work  twice  as  hard  as  the  other  to  procure  that 
income,  (b)  It  would  be  equally  nearly  ap- 
proached however  the  wealth  was  distributed ; 
two  communities  with  equal  incomes  per  head 
would  have  to  be  considered  as  equally  near 
the  ideal  state,  even  if  in  the  one  the  whole 
income  was  distributed  without  great  inequali- 
ties, while  in  the  other  three -fourths  of  the 
whole  went  to  one  man.  E.  o. 

IDEALIST.  Like  most  words  which  are 
constantly  employed  to  express  praise  or  blame, 
the  word  idealist  may  be  said  to  have  lost  aU 
definite  meaning.  If  we  are  to  speak  with 
philosophical  accuracy,  all  changes,  great  or 
small,  good  or  bad,  which  are  effected  by 
human  wiU,  are  due  to  idealism.  They  are 
due  to  the  faculty  which  enables  man  to  con- 
ceive as  possible  and  desirable  a  state  of  things 
different  from  that  which  actually  exists.  In 
this  sense  everybody  is  an  idealist.  But  in 
practice  it  is  convenient  to  reserve  that  appella- 
tion for  persons  who  possess  an  imaginative 
faculty  beyond  the  common,  especially  for  those 
who  conceive  of  society  and  life  as  dominated 
by  some  one  principle  which  in  the  actual  world 
can  never  find  perfectly  free  play.  Men  of  this 
type  are  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  im- 
pellers, although  not  the  most  skilful  executants 
of  moral,  political,  and  economical  changes. 
Their  idealism  may  take  the  most  varied  and 
contradictory  shapes,  and  may  be  wholesome  or 
pernicious.  The  believers  in  absolutely  free 
competition,  the  believers  in  all-pervading  state 
regulation,  the  believers  in  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  believers  in  philosophical  despotism, 
are  alike  idealists,  although  they  contradict 
and  vilify  one  another.  The  value  of  idealism, 
however,  will  depend  on  the  intellectual  and 
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moral  eIl(io^vment  of  the  idealist,  and  especially 
upon  his  power  of  comprehendLng  the  actual 
world  which  he  wishes  to  reform.         r.  c.  M. 

IDEAL  MOXEY  is  a  term  apphed  to  certain 
species  of  currency  which  do  not  consist  of  a 
material  thing  such  as  coin,  or  notes  convert- 
ible into  such  things.  The  principal  species 
of  ideal  money  are  —  I.  Money  of  Account, 
and  II.   Inconvertible  Currency. 

I.  (1)  The  simplest  kind  of  money  of  account 
is  that  which  was  employed  by  the  older  banks, 
such  as  those  of  Yenice  and  Amsterdam  (see 
Banks,  eaelt  EuEOPEis),  where  the  unit 
was  in  effect  a  certain  quantity  of  a  standard 
precious  metal.  Thus  at  Venice  the  ducat 
banco  was  equal  to  1-2  the  standard  ducat  of 
the  currency.  So  in  the  monetary  system 
which  was  introduced  into  India  on  the  advice 
of  Sir  James  Steuart,  "an  ideal  coin  was  in- 
vented by  which  aU  rupees  might  be  valued" 
(Sir  W.  Hunter,  Rural  Bengal,  quoted  by  Prof. 
Walker,  Money,  sub  voce  "Ideal  Money,"  p.  594). 
Since  the  unit  represents  a  definite  quantity  of 
precious  metal,  ' '  a  money  of  account  of  such  a 
character  is  not  properly  an  ideal  money" 
(Walker,  p.  295). 

(2)  Yet  the  term  is  applied  not  inaptly  by 
Sir  James  Steuart  to  a  certain  money  of  eiccount 
proposed  by  him,  of  which  the  unit  corresponds 
to  a  definite  quantity  not  of  one  but  of  two 
precious  metals  (Folitical  Bconom/y,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  i.  ;  and  eh.  xv. — an  obscure  passage,  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  which  see  Lauderdale, 
Depreciation  pi'oved,  p.  70  et  seq.). 

(3)  A  still  more  "ideal"  money  of  account 
would  be  one  referring  not  to  two  commodities 
only  but  to  many,  a  tabular  standard  based  on 
an  Index  Number  (see  Index  N umbeks).  As  ex- 
plained iu  the  article  on  that  subject,  the  unit  of 
such  a  currency  might  ideally  be  conceived  as  a 
certain  quantity  either  of  utility  or  of  labour. 

II.  Inconvertible  paper-money  is  ia  one  sense 
less  "ideal"  than  money  of  account,  in  that 
it  consists  of  a  material  substance.  But  in  an- 
other sense  it  is  less  real,  siuce  its  value,  depend- 
ing on  the  quantity  of  the  paper-money  and  the 
demand  for  it,  does  not  conform  directly  to  that 
of  objects  having  Inteinsic  Yaitjb  (q.v.)  such 
as  the  precious  metals  or  commodities  in  general. 
The  quantity  of  an  inconvertible  currency  may 
indeed  be  regulated  so  as  to  be  brought  into 
conformity  with  such  standards ;  either  with 
the  value  of  bullion  as  contemplated  by  the 
older  economists  (e.g.  Mill,  Fol.  JEcon.,  bk.  iU. 
"On  Inconvertible  Currency"),  or  with  theindex 
number  of  recent  theory.  Some  hint  of  the 
latter  plan  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from 
the  writers  who,  during  the  bank  restriction, 
advocated  an  "abstract  currency,"  or  "ideal 
money,"  .  .  .  "not  formed  of  substantial 
and  therefore  variable  materials"  (Gloucester 
Wilson,  and  Perceval  Eliot,  quoted  by  Prof. 
Walker   in    Money).       Perhaps   they   did   not 


deserve  the  unbounded  contempt  which  was 
poured  on  them  by  orthodox  economists,  such 
as  Canning  (in  the  Quarterly  Review)  and  Peel 
(speech  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act).  But  no 
doubt  ia  the  pursuit  of  the  monetary  ideal  they 
often  wandered  into  the  realms  of  "nonentity 
and  nonsense  "  (Canning).  F.  T.  E. 

IDEOLOGUE.  A  contemptuous  epithet 
applied  by  the  first  Napoleon  to  the  pMlo- 
sophio  liberals  who  kept  alive  in  France  the 
ideas  of  the  18th  century,  and  assailed  the  im- 
perial system  with  literary  and  social  weapons. 
Napoleon  felt  the  contempt  of  a  man  of  action 
for  those  who  merely  talked  and  wrote  about 
politics.  His  experience  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  inspired  him  with  a  profound  dislike 
of  system -makers  and  rhetoricians.  It  must 
be  added  that  he  could  not  endure  frank  and 
independent  criticism  of  his  grandiose  hut  im- 
moral and  impracticable  political  schemes,  his 
fatal  endeavour  to  make  France  the  tyrant  of 
Europe,  and  his  reckless  continental  blockade. 
Having  silenced  this  criticism  in  the  French 
parliament  and  press,  he  proceeded  in  1803  to 
suppress  the  department  of  the  moral  and 
poKtical  sciences  in  the  Institute,  which  included 
such  well-known  names  as  Yolney,  Chenier, 
Cabanis,  and  Daunou.  They  continued  the 
contest  with  Napoleon  in  a  periodical  known  as 
the  Dicade  philosophique  (see  Destutt  de 
Tract).  f.  c.  m. 

ILLEGAL  CONTRACT.  Certain  contiacts 
are  regarded  as  illegal,  e.g.  where  the  object 
of  the  contract  is  unlawful,  where  goods  are 
sold  on  Sunday,  where  goods  are  sold  by 
improper  weights  or  measures.  In  order  to 
prevent  gambling  in  insurance  policies,  the 
insured  must  always  have  an  interest  in  the 
subject-matter  insured.  Contracts  that  are 
in  fraud  of  creditors  or  of  the  bankruptcy  laws 
or  amtra  ionos  inores  are  not  enforceable. 
Agreements  in  restraint  of  tiade  (see  Restraint 
OF  Trade)  are  Olegal  unless  the  restraint  im- 
posed is  reasonable  as  regards  both  time  and 
space. 

[Pollock,  On  Contracts,  London,  6th  ed.,  1894.] 

J.  E.  0.  M. 

ILLEGITIMACY.  AU  children  born  out  of 
wedlock  are  and  remain  illegitimate  according 
to  English  law.  The  rule  of  the  canon  law 
which  enables  parents  by  their  subsequent 
marriage  to  give  the  rights  of  legitimate  children 
to  their  previous  issue,  and  which  is  applied  in 
Scotland  and  most  continental  countries,  has 
never  been  iutroduoed  into  England.  English 
courts  would  recognise  children  as  legitimate 
whose  parents  at  the  time  of  their  birth 
and  at  the  time  of  their  subsequent  marriage 
were  domiciled  in  a  country  in  which  "legiti- 
matio  per  subsequens  matrimonium  "  is  recog- 
nised. Such  children  could  not,  however,  in 
any  case  inherit  by  descent  land  situate  in 
England.  E.  s. 

2  A 
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IMMATERIAL  CAPITAL  AND  IMMA- 
TERIAL "WEALTH.  The  word  capital  has 
been  made,  at  one  time  or  another,  to  include 
every  concrete  good  kno^vn  to  economics,  many 
material  and  immaterial  objects  of  desire  not 
usually  classed  as  goods,  and  even  abstract  con- 
ceptions hardly  to  be  reckoned  as  objects  of 
desire.  These  classifications  are  considered 
under  Capital  {q.v.).  We  have  here  to  con- 
sider the  inclusion  of  immaterial  entities  under 
capital  and  wealth. 

The  commonest  of  these  is  "skill."  Its  in- 
clusion under  capital  has  been  due  to  two 
analogies :  (1)  Skill  is  productive,  and  those 
who  emphasise  the  productivity  of  capital 
naturally  place  skill  under  this  head  ;  (2)  skill 
is  costly.  The  expense  of  training  a  labourer 
of  a  specified  grade  of  skill  may  be  determined 
almost  as  accurately  as  in  the  case  of  a  horse. 
In  productivity  and  cost  therefore  skill  is 
closely  analogous  to  capital. 

Against  these  analogies  must  be  offset  certain 
contrasts.  (1)  Skill,  like  fertility  in  soil,  is 
not  wholly  the  result  of  development.  The 
cultivated  man  like  the  cultivated  farm  owes 
much  in  the  way  of  productivity  to  investment, 
but  the  element  of  natural  productivity,  how- 
ever hard  to  disentangle,  cannot  be  ignored. 
A  more  marked  contrast  consists  in  the 
disposition  of  society  towards  a  human  creature 
as  a  commodity.  A  trained  labourer  is,  in  an 
economic  sense,  comparable  to  a  machine  or 
productive  commodity  having  certain  qualities 
of  value  ;  but  for  reasons  happily  beyond  the 
pale  of  economics,  society  draws  a  deep 
distinction  between  the  two  (see  Wages). 
This  distinction  is  artificial,  but  its  profound 
importance  cannot  be  doubted.  Skill  therefore 
resembles  capital  in  being  productive  and 
costly ;  it  differs  from  it  in  standing  in  a 
different  relation  to  exchange  and  in  many 
other  respects.  Convenience  is  the  only  just 
criterion  for  determining  our  classification. 

The  question  therefore  arises,  What  is  usage 
on  this  point  ?  It  seems  plain  that  when  men 
apply  the  term  "capital"  to  skill  they  do  so  in 
a  purely  metaphorical  way,  and  that  few  things 
are  more  deeply  contrasted  in  men's  minds 
than  labour  and  capital.  The  majority  of 
prominent  economists  are  also  opposed  to 
the  inclusion  of  labour  under  capital.  This 
inclusion  causes  economic  questions  to  be 
regarded  from  an  absolutely  wrong  stand- 
point, a  habit  which  leads  men  to  speak  of 
dear  labour  in  the  same  way  in  which  they 
speak  of  dear  coal.  To  make  the  similarity 
between  these  the  basis  of  classification  is 
certain  to  make  men  forget  that  from  the 
social  standpoint  these  are  phenomena  of 
exactly  opposite  significance. 

Finally,  we  have  to  ask  whether  skill  can  be 
properly  called  immaterial.  Good-will,  patents, 
and  guaranteed  industrial  privileges  generally 


are  often  reckoned  as  immaterial  capital. 
When  a  business  pays  an  income  greater  than 
normal  interest  on  its  invested  capital,  it 
acquires  an  additional  value  known  as  good- 
will, and  roughly  equal  to  the  capital  which 
would  produce  an  equal  sum  at  normal  rates. 
In  the  case  of  many  companies  this  is  covered 
by  an  issue  of  stock.  This  stock,  which  be- 
comes indistinguishable  from  the;  original  issues, 
merely  capitalises  this  extra  dividend-earning 
power  of  the  business.  The  sale  of  good-will 
is  but  a  clumsier  mode  of  transfer.  Good-will, 
etc.,  may  properly  be  called  individual  capital, 
but  there  is  no  propriety  in  calling  it  immaterial 
unless  the  latter  term  is  extended  to  all  stocks, 
mortgages,  etc.  These  have  more  properly 
been  called  representative  goods  or  capital,  i.e. 
mere  titles  to  the  ownership  of  other  goods, 
material  or  otherwise. 

[  SchafHe,  AusschMessende  SaTiddsverhaUnisse 
and  Bbhm-Bawerk,  Recht  wnd  Verhaltnisse.'] 

We  have  still  to  consider  a  quite  different 
theory.  Some  economists  have  maintained 
that  capital  does  not  consist  of  goods  but 
of  a  quality  corresponding  to  an  immaterial 
essence  contained  in  those  goods.  Thus 
M'Leod  speaks  of  capital  as  "  purchasing 
power"  or  "circulating  power,"  and  adds  that 
it  "  does  not  represent  commodities  in  any  way 
whatever."  Kiilinast  calls  it  "a  complex  of 
productive,  material  values. "  More  expUcit  is 
J.  B.  Clark,  who  distinguishes  between  "capital 
goods,"  i.e.  goods  employed  for  acquisition  or 
production,  and  "capital  ...  a  permanent 
fund  of  productive  wealth,  expressible  in 
money,  but  not  embodied  in  money."  He 
adds  :  "There  is  a  long  list  of  assertions  that 
are  true  of  capital  goods,  and  that  directly 
contradict  the  truth,  if  they  are  made  concern- 
ing true  capital,  or  a  permanent  productive 
fund."  It  will  be  observed  that  he  does  not 
claim  that  capital  is  immaterial,  and  Kuhnast 
speaks  of  it  as  "a  complex  of  productive, 
material  values,"  but  it  seems  necessary  to 
make  capital  immaterial  if  we  are  to  distin-, 
guish  it  from  goods.  Otherwise  the  distinction 
vanishes  or  reduces  itself  to  a  mere  difference 
in  point  of  view.  The  last  is  probably  Clark's 
meaning. 

The  first  question  is  as  before  one  of  usage. 
Clark  finds  the  double  concept  in  popular  and 
scientific  use  but  unconsciously  confused. 
Men  recognise  capital  as  a  permanent  fund 
expressed  in  money,  while  they  recognise 
capital  goods  as  constantly  consumed  and 
replaced.  The  distinction,  however,  is  not 
certain.  Men  estimate  capital  in  money, 
though  it  is  composed  of  concrete  goods, 
because  heterogeneous  goods  have  no  other  fact 
in  common  than  value.  When  for  other 
purposes  people  enumerate  the  items  of  their 
capital  in  a  more  exact  way,  this  does  not 
imply   that  they  are  talking  of    a  different 
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thing.  iSTor  does  the  fact  that  capital  is 
spoken  of  as  permanent,  while  goods  are 
known  to  be  transient,  ■  imply  anything  more 
ftmdamentaL  A  herdsman,  who  buys  and  sells 
cattle  continually,  may  say  that  he  keeps  a 
herd  of  a  hundred  cattle  without  implying 
anything  else  by  the  term  herd  than  the 
shifting  aggregate  of  cattle  in  his  possession. 
A  merchant  who  speaks  of  his  stock  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  talking  about 
something  else  than  the  goods  in  his  shop. 

The  question  whether  there  is  utility  in  such 
a  distinction  if  established  is  not  easy  to  discuss. 
It  has  found  no  clear  expression  in  popular 
speech,  and  few  economists  have  used  it.  It  is 
not  clear  that  any  important  economic  truth  is 
dependent  upon  it  or  cleared  up  by  it,  though 
such  a  judgment  may  be  premature.  If 
unnecessary,  a  distinction  so  subtle  should 
certainly  be  abandoned  in  the  interest  of 
simplicity.  TVhile  it  is  important  to  recognise 
the  constant  consumption  and  replacement  of 
capital  on  the  one  hand  and  its  position  as 
an  aggregate  permanency  on  the  other,  it  is 
not  clear  that  a  redefinition  of  capital  is 
desirable  to  that  end. 

[All  important  works  on  economics  contain 
discussions  of  CAPiTAi.  See  especially  MUl, 
Principles,  vol.  i.  bk.  1.  ch.  it.  —  Sidgwick, 
Pnruxples  of  Pol.  Earn.,  bk.  1  ch.  v.,  2iid  ed. 
1887.— ^Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  voL  i. 
bk.  iL  ch.  iy.,  3rd  ed.  1895. — Jevons,  Theory  of 
Pol.  Earn.,  ch.  viL,  2nd  ed.  1879.  —  Walker, 
Political  Economy,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iii.  1883.  By  far 
the  best  general  surrey  of  the  field  of  Uteratnre 
on  this  subject  is  found  in  Bdhm-Bawerk,  Kapital 
und  KapUalzins,  admirably  translated  by  Smart.] 

lilMATERIAL  RIGHTS  (see  Incoepoeeal 
Peopeety). 

IMMEUBLES  (Fr.)  One  of  the  two  classes 
into  which  property  is  divided  in  France.  The 
other  is  meubles.  Those  terms  correspond  in  a 
measure  to  realty  and  personalty  in  England. 
The  words  immovables  and  movables  do  not 
apply  strictly,  as  there  are  numerous  exceptions 
on  both  hands.  Properties  are  immeubles  by 
reason  of  their  nature,  or  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended,  or  on  account  of  the  subject- 
matter  with  which  they  are  placed  in  relation 
(Civil  Code,  art.  517).  The  first  category 
comprises  land,  houses,  buildings,  crops  un- 
gathered,  etc.  ;  the  second  includes  animals 
attached  to  the  farm,  straw  and  manure,  the 
inmates  of  rabbit-warrens,  pigeon-cots,  bee- 
hives and  fish-ponds,  implements  and  utensils 
for  working  ferms  and  factories,  etc.  ;  the  third, 
usufructs,  right  of  way  and  other  servitudes  on 
irrumeiMes.  Art.  528  of  the  Civil  Code  classes 
as  meviles  by  their  nature  properties  that  may 
be  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  either 
by  their  own  action,  such  as  animals,  or  by 
extraneous  force,  like  inanimate  objects ;  thus 
ships  are,  by  art.  531  of  the  Civil  Code,  and 


art.  190  of  the  Commercial  Code,  declared  to 
be  meubles,  they  may  however  be  mortgaged 
under  laws  of  1874  and  1885,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  art.  2119  of  the  CiviL  Code,  which 
states  that  no  right  over  meubles  can  be  acquired 
by  a  hypothique  (mortgage)  of  property  remain- 
ing in  the  debtor's  possession.  The  procedure 
for  the  execution  of  judicial  seizures  differs  for 
the  two  classes  of  property.  T.  L. 

imilGEATIOX.  The  early  history  of 
immigration  corresponds  to  that  of  Colonies 
and  Emigeation,  and  reference  is  made  to 
those  articles.  By  immigration  is  meant  that 
movement  by  which  persons,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  seek  settlement  in  new  countries 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  permanent 
residents  there.  There  is  also  temporary  im- 
migration, as  of  Italians  into  France  during 
the  harvest  season,  of  French  Canadians  into  the 
United  States  during  the  building  season  ;  but 
these  movements  are  of  local  importance  and 
cannot  be  treated  generally.  Permanent  im- 
migration, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  demographic 
and  economic  phenomenon  of  great  importance 
to  new  countries  such  as  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  the  Cape  colonies,  and  the 
republics  of  South  America. 

Immigration  differs  from  colonisation  inas- 
much as  the  immigrants  do  not  form  a  new 
community  themselves,  but  are  projected,  so 
to  speak,  into  a  state  and  social  organisation 
already  formed,  where  they  undergo  a  process 
of  absorption  and  assimilation.  TVhen  the  new 
country  is  an  independent  one  {e.g.  the  United 
States),  all  political  and  to  a  large  extent  social 
connection  with  the  country  of  emigration  is 
broken  off.  And  even  where  the  emigrant 
seeks  a  colony  of  his  native  country,  many  of 
these  colonies  are  in  modem  times  so  nearly 
autonomous  that  the  political  and  economic 
influence  is  much  the  same  as  if  he  had  changed 
his  allegiance. 

The  importance  of  immigration  lies  in  two 
directions — namely,  in  the  effect  upon  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  the  immigrant  himself, 
and  in  its  effect  upon  the  community  which 
receives  him.  In  the  history  of  immigration 
there  have  doubtless  been  frequent  abuses, 
many  cases  where  the  immigrant  has  been 
deceived  by  false  representations,  or  has  made 
a  mistake,  so  that  he  has  found  himself  worse 
off  abroad  than  he  was  at  home.  In  many 
cases  he  has  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  new  life,  and  has  either  returned 
home  a  sadder  man  or  been  overwhelmed  by 
adversity.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  immigrants  have  prospered  and  attained  a 
position  of  comfort  which  they  would  never 
have  reached  at  home.  A  more  difficult  ques- 
tion is  the  influence  of  immigration  upon  the 
countries  which  receive  the  immigrants.  In 
the  early  history  of  new  countries,  additions  to 
the  labour-force  have  always  been  welcomed  as 
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so  much  aid  in  the  great  contest  with,  nature 
involved  in  opening  up  and  settling  vraste  tracts 
of  land,  in  making  them  accessible  by  roads 
and  railways,  and  in  carrying  on  the  general 
work  of  improvement.  Later  on,  as  the  com- 
munity begins  to  be  more  self-sufEcing,  and  to 
feel  more  self-conscious,  questions  arise  as  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  immigration, 
whether  it  can  be  readily  assimUated,  and 
whether  its  character  is  such  as  to  change  the 
type  of  civilisation  already  established  and 
which  the  community  values.  This  is  the 
modern  immigration  problem.  It  can  best  be 
studied  by  the  experience  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  immigration  has  been  going 
on  for  the  longest  time  and  on  the  greatest 
scale  (see  art.  on  Emigeation). 

Statistics  of  Immigration  to  the  United  States. 
— Prior  to  1820  there  was  no  official  record  of 
immigration,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  immigrants  from  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war  to  1820  was  250,000.  Prior 
to  1856  the  records  indicate  the  arrivals  of 
alien  passengers  only,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
98  per  cent  of  these  were  immigrants.  The 
general  course  of  the  movement  is  shown  by 
the  following  table : 

Immigration  Try  Decades. 


Decade  ending  with 

-Aggregate 
arrivals. 

Annual 
average. 

1830     . 

143,439 

14,343 

1840 

599,125 

59,912 

1850 

1,713,251 

171,325 

1860 

2,598,214 

259,821 

1870 

2,314,824 

231,482 

1880 

2,812,191 

281,219 

1890     . 

5,246,613 

524,661 

Total   . 

15,427,657 

In  the  total  number  from  1820  to  1890  the 
principal  countries  are  represented  as  follows  : 


Germany 

.       4,504,128 

Ireland 

.       3,481,074 

England 

.       2,430,380 

Norway  and  Sweden 

925,031 

Austria-Hungary 

434,488 

Italy 

388,558 

France     . 

366,346 

Russia  and  Poland    . 

324,892 

Scotland 

323,823 

China 

290,655 

Switzerland 

171,269 

Denmark 

142,517 

The  proportion  from  the  different  countries 
has  varied.  During  the  40  years  from  1821  to 
1860  inclusive,  over  one  half  of  the  entire 
immigration  was  from  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  greater  proportion  from  Ireland.  During 
the  last  three  decades  the  proportions  have  been 
as  follows  : 


Country. 

1861-1870. 

1871-1880. 

1881-1890. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

England     . 

24-54 

16-38 

12-53 

Ireland 

18-82 

15-64 

12-49 

Germany    . 

34-02 

25-54 

27-70 

Austria-Hungary 

•34 

2-60 

6-74 

Norway  &  Sweden 

4-72 

7-51 

10-84 

Russia  &  Poland . 

•20 

1-86 

6-05 

Italy . 

•51 

1-98 

5-86 

Sex. — During  the  decade  1880-1890,  61-10 
per  cent  of  the  immigrants  were  males  and  38-90 
per  cent  were  females.  The  proportion  varies 
widely  for  different  nationalities,  as  is  seen  by 
the  following  table : 


Country. 

Total. 

Males  of 
total. 

Females 
of  total. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Germany    . 

1,452,970 

57-6 

42-4 

Ireland 

655,482 

51-0 

49-0 

England     . 

644,680 

61-3 

38-7 

Sweden  &  Norway 

568,362 

61-0 

39-0 

Italy . 

307,309 

79-4 

20-6 

Russia  including 

Poland 

265,088 

65-8 

34-2 

Austria 

226,038 

62-9 

37-1 

Hungary 

127,681 

73-8 

26-2 

Scotland    . 

149,869 

61  •a 

38-4 

Age. — Of  the  immigrants  arriving  in  the 
United  States  during  the  10  years  from  1881  to 
1890,  21-4  per  cent  were  under  15yearsof  age, 
68-1  per  cent  were  from  15  to  40  years,  and 
10-6  per  cent  were  over  40  years  of  age.  The 
proportion  for  the  different  countries  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 


Country. 

Under  15 

From  15  to 

Over  40 

years. 

40  years. 

years. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Germany    . 

26-6 

62-2 

11^2 

Ireland 

14-1 

78-6 

7^3 

England     . 

23-5 

65-2 

11-3 

Sweden  &  Norway 

18-3 

73-0 

8-7 

Italy . 

15-3 

69-2 

15-5 

Russia 

24-7 

65-9 

9-4 

Austria 

22-1 

66  •S 

11-6 

Scotland     . 

24-2 

65^2 

10-6 

Hungary    . 

14-7 

74-9 

10-4 

Occupation. — The  statistics  show  that  only 
10-35  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  belong  to  the 
professional  and  skilled  artisan  classes.  The 
remainder  are  unskilled  labourers,  women, 
children,  or  without  occupation. 

Causes. — Immigration  varies  considerably 
from  year  to  year.  Commercial  distress  in 
Em-ope  drives  immigrants  to  America,  as  after 
the  Irish  famine  of  1846,  and  the  German  dearth 
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of  1853.  Bad  times  in  the  United  States  dis- 
courage immigration,  as  during  tlie  civil  war 
(in  1861  the  immigration  sank  to  89,724),  and 
the  financial  panic  of  1873,  after  which  the 
number  sank  steadily  down  to  1878,  when  it  was 
only  138,469.  The  highest  numher  ever  reached 
was  in  1882,  a  year  of  great  prosperity,  when 
788,992  immigrants  landed  in  the  United 
States.  Aside  from  this  general  economic 
influence,  there  are  two  forces  in  constant  opera- 
tion which  tend  to  keep  up  a  regular  stream  of 
immigration.  The  first  of  these  is  the  com- 
munication between  immigrants  and  their 
friends  at  home.  Thousands  of  letters  are  sent 
back  annually  urging  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances to  follow  them,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  remitted  in  order  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense. The  custom  of  the  steamship  companies 
in  selling  prepaid  tickets  greatly  facilitates  and 
encourages  these  efibrts.  This  attractive  force 
remains  constant  from  year  to  year,  although  of 
course  it  is  more  active  in  good  times  when 
money  is  plentiful  and  places  can  be  found  for 
the  new  arrivals.  A  second  powerful  force  in 
modem  times  is  the  activity  of  the  great  steam- 
ship companies.  Enormous  steamships  sailing 
regularly  every  week  must  be  filled.  Competi- 
tion is  very  keen,  and  hence  each  company  has 
thousands  of  agents  scattered  through  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  emigration,  and 
thousands  of  agents  scattered  through  America, 
selling  prepaid  tickets  on  commission.  There 
is  thus  an  artificial  stimulation  to  immigration, 
inasmuch  as  the  opportunity  is  given  to  all  sorts 
of  persons  and  the  way  made  easy.  In  former 
times  it  required  considerable  energy  and  some 
money  for  a  man  to  emigrate.  At  the  present 
time  it  requires  but  little  money  and  less 
energy.  At  various  periods  foreign  govern- 
ments, especially  local  authorities,  have  assisted 
criminals,  paupers,  and  other  undesirable  per- 
sons to  emigrate,  but  this  has  now  generally 
ceased  owing  to  protests  from  the  side  of  the 
countries  receiving  the  immigrants.  So  also  at 
various  periods  new  countries  have  sought  to 
attract  immigrants  either  by  paying  their 
passage  or  by  giving  them  land  and  the  means  of 
settling ;  but  this  has  generally  cejised  as  the 
need  for  labour  has  become  less  pressing.  The 
movement  at  the  present  time,  therefore,  is  a 
purely  commercial-industrial  one,  dependent,  on 
the  one  hand,  on  the  interests  of  transportation 
companies  and,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the 
supposed  economic  interests  of  the  individual 
immigrant.  It  differs,  therefore,  from  the 
movement  of  the  last  century,  in  which  religious, 
political,  and  patriotic  motives  were  more  or 
less  involved,  and  is  to  be  treated  principally 
from  the  economic  standpoint.  Immigration  to 
the  United  States  has  been  affected  by  the 
cholera  scare  of  1892  and  the  panic  of  1893. 
For  the  last  four  years,  up  to  1894,  the  figures 
are  as  follows : 


Tear  ending 
June  30th. 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


560,319 
623,084 
502,917 
314,467 


Such  being  the  facts  in  regard  to  immigration 
we  go  on  to  inquire  what  has  been  its  effect  on 
the  population  and  economic  condition  of  the 
United  States. 

Effect  on  Population. — It  would  seem  that 
immigration  must  increase  population  by  the 
number  of  immigrants  and  their  descendants  ; 
and  as  the  majority  of  the  immigrants  are  in  the 
most  productive  ages  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, the  natural  increase  of  the  population 
must  be  greatly  accelerated.  As,  however,  in 
the  United  States  there  is  no  complete  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths,  and  as  even  in  such 
registration  as  exists  no  distinction  is  made 
between  natives  and  foreigners,  we  cannot  de- 
termine what  proportion  of  the  present  popula- 
tion is  due  to  immigration  since  1820.  The 
census  of  1890  returned  20,625,542  persons 
who  were  either  foreign  bom  or  who  had  one  or 
both  parents  foreign  born.  This  represents 
approximately  the  popiilation  of  foreign  descent 
for  two  generations.  But  the  immigi-ants  of 
the  earlier  years  are  now  represented  by  grand- 
children or  by  great-grandchildren — that  is,  by 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,  so  that  the 
above  figure  is  entirely  inadequate.  If  we 
should  represent  the  survivors  in  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  by  five  millions,  we  should 
have  the  number  25,625,542  as  representing 
the  portion  of  the  population  due  to  immigra- 
tion. A  similar  result  is  reached  by  taking  the 
annual  immigration  since  1820,  and  applying 
to  it  the  rate  of  natural  increase  for  the  whole 
population.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing,  it 
is  tiue,  whether  the  rate  of  natural  increase  is 
the  same  for  the  foreign  bom  as  for  the  native 
bom.  It  is  probably  greater,  so  that  our  result 
will  be  a  TniniiniiTn  Such  a  calculation  gives 
us  for  1890  about  26,000,000  descendants  of 
immigrants,  and  29,000,000  descendants  of 
the  white  colonists. 

It  is  sometimes  denied  that  immigi-ation  has 
had  any  very  decided  effect  in  absolutely  in- 
creasing the  total  population  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  said  that  the  pressure  of  immigra- 
tion has  retarded  the  natural  increase  of  the 
native  population,  so  that  the  immigrants  have 
simply  taken  the  places  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  filled  by  native-born  Americans. 
The  decreasing  size  of  the  American  family  is 
cited  as  proof  of  this  tendency.  AVe  have  no 
exact  statistics  upon  this  point.  The  census  of 
Massachusetts  (1885)  showed  indeed  that  the 
foreign-bom  women  had  a  larger  number  of 
children  than  the  native-bom,  but  that  there 
was  a  greater  mortality  among  them.  The 
just  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  while  immigra- 
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tion  is  not  a  clear  gain  to  the  population,  yet  it 
acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus. 

A  more  important  result  of  immigration  has 
been  to  introduce  into  the  population  of  the 
United  States  great  ethnical  groups  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  either  by  race,  by 
origin,  or  by  parentage.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  consists  now  of  the  four  groups 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Population  of  the  United  States  according  to 
colour,  birthplace,  and  parentage. 


Total  population 

62,622,250 

100-00% 

Native  White,  native 

parents 

34,358,348 

54 '87% 

Coloured  population  . 

7,638,360 

12-20% 

Foreign  White . 

9,121,867 

14-56% 

Native  White,  foreign 

parents 

11,503,675 

18-37% 

We  have  here  four  diiferent  elements  entering 
into  the  population  of  the  United  States.  The 
native  Americans,  that  is,  the  native  whites 
whose  parents  are  native  born,  number  a  little 
over  one  half  of  the  total  population.  Upon 
this  native  American  element  is  imposed  three 
elements  different  either  in  race,  or  in  birthplace, 
or  in  parentage.  The  first  is  the  coloured,  12-2 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  composed 
principally  of  negroes.  The  second  element, 
14-56  per  cent,  is  composed  of  white  persons 
born  abroad,  that  is,  the  survivors  of  the  immi- 
grants. This  is  the  element  through  which  the 
foreign  influence  upon  the  institutions  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  exercised.  The 
third  element  is  constituted  of  native  white 
persons  whose  parents  were  foreign  born.  They 
may  be  called  the  second  generation  of  the 
immigrants.  It  is  evident  that  there  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  an  important  difference  between 
these  last  two  classes.  The  native-bom  whites 
of  foreign  parentage  are  not  to  be  regarded 
entirely  as  foreigners.  Born  in  America,  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  learning  the  English 
language,  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 
assimilating  influence  of  American  life.  These 
assimilating  influences  are  principally  inter- 
marriage, the  exercise  of  political  rights,  common 
school  education,  and  social  intercourse  with  the 
native  Americans.  It  is  an  important  fact  that 
in  most  of  the  states  the  second  generation  of 
the  immigrants  is  already  more  numerous  than 
the  first.  This  indicates  that  the  assimilating 
influences  have  a  good  field  in  which  to  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  indications 
that  the  assimilating  influences  have  thus  far 
been  effective.  For  otherwise  we  should  cer- 
tainly find  great  differences  in  language,  customs, 
and  laws  in  different  portions  of  the  United 
States,  due  to  the  different  elements  introduced 
into  the  population  by  unmigratiou.  The 
United  States  would  seem  to  oifer  in  this  respect 
a  unique  opportunity  to  study  the  question  of 


the  mixture  of  races  or  of  nationalities.  This, 
however,  is  a  complicated  sociological  study 
into  which  we  cannot  enter  here. 

Economic  Effects. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  rapid  development  of  the  material  resources 
of  the  United  States  has  been  greatly  aided  by 
immigration.  It  has  furnished  the  labour-force 
necessary  for  the  arduous  task  of  opening  up  a 
new  country,  building  railways,  digging  canals, 
exploiting  mines,  starting  factories,  and  found- 
ing cities.  In  1880  nearly  10  per  cent  of 
all  the  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  25  per 
cent  of  those  in  trade  and  transportation,  and 
nearly  one-third  of  those  employed  in  manu- 
facturing, mechanical,  and  mining  industries, 
were  of  foreign  birth.  The  domestic  servants 
were  for  the  most  part  females  of  Irish,  German, 
or  Swedish  birth.  The  ordinary  craftsmen, 
such  as  bakers,  butchers,  blacksmiths,  coopers, 
masons,  plasterers,  etc.,  were  largely  immigrants 
or  their  descendants.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
employees  in  cotton,  woollen,  iron  and  steel, 
leather  and  other  factories.  A  curious  fact  is 
that  while  the  immigrants  are,  upon  their  arrival, 
mostly  common  labourers  or  agricultural 
labourers,  yet  only  23-32  per  cent  were  found 
employed  in  agriculture,  while  34-89  per  cent 
were  employed  in  mechanical,  manufacturing, 
and  mining  industry.  Doubtless  great  numbers 
were  employed  in  the  merely  mechanical 
branches  of  these  industries,  but  the  figures 
show  that  the  unskilled  labourer  can  be  readily 
trained  to  factory  work. 

A  corresponding  fact  is  that  while  the  immi- 
grants are  for  the  most  part  from  the  rural 
districts  of  Europe,  they  congregate  after 
arrival  in  the  larger  cities.  In  1890,  44-13 
per  cent  of  the  foreign  born  were  found  in  cities 
of  25,000  inhabitants  and  over.  This  move- 
ment is  due  partly  to  the  ignorance,  inertia, 
and  poverty  of  many  of  the  immigrants,  which 
retain  them  in  the  cities  of  the  east  where  they 
land,  instead  of  pushing  them  forward  to  the 
unoccupied  lands  of  the  west ;  and  partly  to  the 
modern  preference  for  city  rather  than  country 
life.  It  has  important  economic  influence  both 
for  the  immigrants  and  the  country  receiving 
them.  It  means  a  change  of  occupation  and 
social  environment  for  the  immigrant,  and  an 
intensification  of  the  movement  towards  cities 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  modern 
civilisation.  This  movement  in  America  has 
been  accelerated  by  immigration. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  measure 
the  direct  economic  gain  to  a  country  by 
immigration.  There  are  two  items  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  first,  the  money  or  capital  which  the 
immigrants  bring  with  them  ;  second,  the 
economic  value  of  the  immigrants  themselves. 
The  amount  of  money  brought  by  the  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States  is  not  large.  For 
152,360  immigrants  landing  at  the  port  of 
New  York  during  the  first  six  months  of  1892, 
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it  was  returned  as  §20.09  (£4)  per  caput.  TMs 
is  offset  by  the  large  amounts  of  money  sent 
back  to  Europe  by  the  immigrants  to  aid  and 
support  their  friends  or  to  assist  them  to 
emigrate.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
amount  of  wealth  brought  by  the  immigrants 
is  much  less  than  the  per  caput  wealth  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  estimated  at 
81000.00  (£200),  so  that  the  average  well- 
being  is  not  increased. 

The  real  economic  gaia  to  the  United  States 
by  immigration  consists  in  the  value  of  the 
full  -  grown  labour  supplied  to  it  by  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  estimate  this  in  money.  One 
way  is  to  consider  every  full-grown  immigrant 
as  worth  to  the  United  States  the  cost  of  his 
bringing  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  Estimating 
that  at  $1000  (say  £200),  the  315,054  immi- 
grants in  1890  betn'een  the  ages  of  iifteen  and 
forty  would  represent  an  enormous  sum, 
§315,054,000.  A  second  method  of  estimating 
the  economic  value  of  the  immigrant  is  to 
capitalise  his  fature  earnings  over  and  above 
his  future  cost  of  subsistence,  according  to  his 
probable  after-life.  This  sum  will  represent 
the  amount  of  wealth  he  may  be  expected  to 
add  to  the  community  before  he  dies.  Dr. 
Wm.  Farr  estimated  the  net  future  value  of 
immigrants  from  Great  Britain  on  this  plan  as 
£175  per  capwt.  The  money  value  of  an 
annual  immigration  of  500,000  souls  would  be 
§437,000,000  (say  £87,400,000).  In  fact,  as 
wages  are  higher,  and  cost  of  living  not  pro- 
portionately greater  in  the  States,  the  real 
gain  would  be  considerably  more. 

AU  these  attempts  to  put  a  money  value 
on  the  economic  gain  by  immigration  are 
fallacious.  An  immigrant  is  worth  the  cost  of 
bringing  him  up  only  if  he  becomes  an  honest, 
industrious,  able-bodied  labourer.  If  he  is 
vicious,  idle,  or  infirm,  then  he  is  only  a 
care  and  a  burden  to  the  community  that 
receives  him.  So,  also,  there  is  no  real 
capitalised  value  of  his  future  earnings  unless 
there  is  a  demand  for  his  labour.  Immigration 
is  of  economic  value  to  a  country  if  the  immi- 
grants can  be  usefully  employed.  That  is  not 
a  matter  for  statistical  computation,  hut  for 
general  observation.  The  considerations  which 
are  of  importance  from  this  point  of  view  are 
as  follows : 

(a)  The  need  of  unskilled  labour  in  the  new 
countries  is  much  less  pressing  than  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
increase  of  population,  partly  to  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery  on  a  grand  scale,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  most  productive  lands 
have  been  occupied.  We  have  the  same  com- 
plaints in  regard  to  lack  of  employment  in  new 
countries  as  in  old.  The  tendency  of  the 
immigrants  to  congregate  in  large  cities  instead 
of  spreading  over  the  country  makes  the  con- 


gestion of  labour  still  more  acute.  Immigra- 
tion has  passed  beyond  its  first  phase,  where 
any  and  every  sort  of  labour  force  was  welcome 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  the  country.  A 
sign  of  this  is  seen  in  the  general  cessation  of 
governmental  efforts  to  stimulate  immigration, 
and  the  indifference,  not  to  say  hostility,  with 
which  continued  immigration  is  viewed. 

(6)  The  immigration  of  criminals,  paupers, 
persons  diseased  in  mind  or  body,  and  persons 
unable  to  support  themselves,  is  a  direct  eco- 
nomic and  social  detriment  to  the  community. 
Since  1882  such  persons  have  been  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  United  States,  and,  when 
rejected,  the  steamship  companies  that  brought 
them  have  been  obliged  to  carry  them  back. 
Statistics  for  the  United  States  show  that  the 
burden  of  public  and  private  charity  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  indiscriminate  admis- 
sion of  immigrants  of  all  classes.  No  law 
of  international  comity  is  violated  by  the 
refusal  to  receive  these  unfortunates.  They 
should  be  taken  care  of  at  home. 

(c)  Immigration  sometimes  increases  the 
competition  in  the  labour  market,  and  thiis 
lowers  wages.  It  is  often  denounced  by  labour 
organisations  on  this  account.  One  case  is 
particularly  aggravating,  viz.  when  the  em- 
ployers import  foreign  laboiirers  to  take  the 
place  of  their  men  who  are  on  a  strike.  This 
renders  all  organisation  of  labour  futile.  The 
law  of  1885  in  the  United  States,  commonly 
called  the  Labour  Contiact  law,  forbids  the 
entrance  of  persons  who  are  already  under 
contract  to  labour  there.  But  it  is  extremely 
diflicult  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  con- 
tract. Outside  of  this  particular  case  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  ordiaary  competition  due 
to  immigration  is  felt  by  the  labouring  class  in 
a  new  country  where  that  competition  is  on 
the  same  plane  of  living. 

(d)  Immigration  of  masses  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  pre- 
vails in  the  new  countiy  may  have  a  disastious 
effect  on  the  economic  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. An  example  of  this  is  the  Chinese 
immigration  into  the  States.  The  Chinese  are 
industrious  and  thrifty  ;  they,  however,  are  ac- 
customed to  live  in  a  way  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  American  workmen  to  imitate.  They 
never  assimilate  with  the  Americans  or  adopt 
western  civilisation.  Besides  the  social  danger 
arising  from  the  presence  of  such  an  alien 
element  in  a  new  country,  there  is  the  economic 
danger  lest  the  standard  of  living  of  the  whole 
labouring  class  should  be  brought  down  to 
their  level.  Some  of  the  recent  immigration 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  raises  the 
same  question. 

Hestriction  of  Immigration. — Legislation  in 
the  United  States  has  attempted  to  meet  the 
dangers  noted  under  the  last  three  heads.  The 
act   of    1882    mentioned   under  (6)  has   been 
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supplemented  by  the  act  of  1893,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  exclusion  of  idiots  and  insane 
persons,  paupers  or  persons  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge,  or  suffering  from  a  loathsome 
or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  convicts, 
polygamists,  and  contract  labourers.  The 
number  excluded  under  the  former  acts  was  in 
1890,  535,  in  1891,  1026,  and  in  1892,  3732. 
The  contract  -  labour  law  of  1885  excludes 
persons  coming  under  contract  to  labour.  The 
Chinese  exclusion  policy  adopted  in  1882  was 
made  more  severe  by  the  act  of  1888,  which 
forbade  the  return  to  the  United  States  of 
Chinese  labourers  who  had  left  there,  and  by 
the  Geary  Act  of  1892,  compelling  the  registra- 
tion of  Chinese  on  pain  of  deportation.  The 
latter  act  has  not  been  enforced. 

Future  Policy  in  regard  to  Immigration. — 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  political  right  of  a 
country  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  immigration 
of  persons  whom  it  considers  undesirable. 
During  mediaeval  times  such  restrictions  were 
universal.  They  fell  into  disuse  owing  to  the 
increased  facilities  of  communication  between 
countries  and  the  modern  spirit  of  individual 
liberty.  But  a  state  must  be  sovereign  in  its 
own  territory,  and  hence  must  have  the  right 
to  exclude  persons  whose  presence  it  regards 
as  detrimental  to  its  civilisation.  In  fact,  we 
may  say  that  this  is  the  highest  duty  of  a 
state,  viz.  to  preserve  its  standard  of  civilisa- 
tion. International  comity  demands  that 
trade  and  travel  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
embarrassed,  and  that  prohibitions  should  be 
directed  against  individuals  as  such  and  not 
against  nationahties  or  races,  unless  the  race  as 
a  whole  proves  incapable  of  assimilation. 
Numerous  political  and  social  effects  are  con- 
nected with  immigration  which  prevent  its 
being  treated  simply  as  an  economic  question. 
In  a  democratic  country  like  the  United  States 
rapid  immigration  and  easy  methods  of  natural- 
isation throw  political  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  immigi-ants,  who  are  often  ignorant,  un- 
accustomed to  the  exercise  of  political  rights, 
and  sometimes  venal.  The  foreign-born  males 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over  constitute 
25 '67  per  cent  of  all  the  males  of  that  age. 
In  some  of  the  western  states  and  in  many 
cities  they  constitute  more  than  one-half.  The 
social  effects  are  felt  in  the  abnormal  number 
of  the  foreign-born  in  the  poor-houses,  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  prisons.  Their  participation  in 
crime  is  not  so  disproportioned  to  their  number 
if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  immi- 
grants are  mostly  adults.  These  social  effects 
iniJuence  legislation,  and  in  the  future  the 
restrictive  policy  will  be  more  or  less  severe 
accordiug  as  the  pressure  of  immigration  is 
more  or  less  keenly  felt  by  the  labouring  class, 
and  increase  of  crime  and  pauperism,  outbreaks 
of  anarchism  and  other  social  evils,  are  attrib- 
uted by  public  sentiment  to  immigration. 


OtJier  Countries. — In  the  British  colonies  the 
question  of  immigration  seems  to  be  in  almost 
the  same  stage  as  in  the  United  States,  only 
the  movement  has  been  smaller  and  the  evils 
less  felt.  In  Australia  we  find  the  same 
prohibition  on  Chinese  immigration,  and  the 
same  jealousy  of  the  working- classes  in  regard 
to  competition  in  the  labour  market.  '  The 
countries  of  South  America  welcome  immigrants 
more  gladly,  but  many  complaints  are  heard  of 
the  way  in  which  they  are  treated. 

[Besides  the  Bibliography  in  Richmond  Mayo- 
Smith,  JEmigration  and  Immigration,  New  York 
and  London,  1890,  the  following  recent  publica- 
tions may  be  mentioned  :  Quarterly  Reports  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Bv/reau  of  Statistics,  Treasurj 
Department  (No.  2,  1892-93),  Washington,  1893 
— Report  of  the  House  CoTrvmittee  on,  Immigraiim 
and  Natwralisation,  Washington,  1892. — Corre- 
spondence relating  to  Chinese  Immigration  into  the 
Australian  Colonies,  Pari.  Eeturn,  1888. — In- 
dagini  sidla  Emigrazione  Italiana  ail'  Bstero, 
Roma,  1890. — Rossi,  Del  Patronato  degli  JEM- 
granti,  Roma,  1893. — Philippovich,  "Die  Vereinig- 
ten  Staaten  und  die  Buropaisohe  Auswanderung," 
in  Braun's  Archiv  fur  Sozialegesetzgebung,  etc., 
vol.  vi.  No.  2,  Berlin,  1893. — Report  by  Burnett 
and  Schloss  on  Immigration  into  America.'] 
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CONTKACT. 

IMMOVABLES.  By  "  immovables  "  is  prim- 
arily meant  such  things  as  lands  and  buildings 
that  cannot  be  moved.  The  term  is  used  in  a 
secondary  meaning  as  includiug  rights  over 
immovable  things.  "The  only  natural  classi- 
fication of  the  objects  of  enjoyment,"  says  Sir 
Henry  Maine  {AnA:ient  Law,  London,  1861,  p. 
273),  "the  only  classification  which  corresponds 
with  an  essential  difference  ia  the  subject- 
matter,  is  that  which  divides  them  into  mov- 
ables and  immovables." 

[As  regards  the  historical  development  of  the 
distinction,  see  Maine's  Ancient  Law ;  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  distinction  in  modem  law, 
see  Foote's  Private  International  Jurisprudence, 
London,  1890.]  J .  E.  c.  M. 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  WASTE.  A  tenant 
for  life  of  an  estate — unless  expressly  declared 
to  be  "not  impeachable  for  waste" — ^is  not 
allowed  to  do  any  act,  such  as  cutting  down 
trees  or  opening  mines,  that  would  injure  the 
inheritance.  Such  acts  are  called  waste  (see 
Waste),  and  the  tenant  is  said  to  be  liable  or 
impeachable  for  waste. 

\(ioodi&\e's  Real  Property,  London,  1891.] 

J.  E.  0.  M. 

IMPERIAL.  Russian  gold  coin  of  the  value 
of  ten  roubles.  Weight,199'l  grains  ;  fineness, 
900.  Value  (EngUsh  standard)  £1  :  11  :  9, 
(French  standard)  40  francs.  Half-imperials 
are  of  the  same  fineness,  and  of  proportionate 
weight.  Prior  to  1886  the  half-imperial  was 
91 6 '6  fine  and  weighed  101  grains.     F.  E.  A. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS.  Imports  and 
exports  are  correlative  terms  ;  they  denote  the 
organic  constituents  of  that  which  is  known 
as  commerce.  Early  opinion  looked  favourably 
on  exports,  regarding  them  as  signs  of  success- 
ful trade. 

In  1776  Adam  Smith  published  his  WealtJi 
of  Nations;  in  1783  the  first  reference  in  par- 
liament was  made  to  that  work  ;  in  the  same 
year  the  younger  Pitt  became  prime  minister 
of  England.  This  period  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  modern  history  of 
European  trade.  The  closing  years  of  the 
18th  century  and  opening  years  of  the  19th 
saw  almost  universal  war  amongst  civilised 
peoples ;  and  the  war  was  accompanied  by 
extraordinary  efforts  to  restrict  and  regulate 
the  trade  of  the  belligerents.  It  has  been 
said  that  in  the  later  years  of  the  war 
Napoleon's  chief  object  was  to  strike  a  fatal 
blow  at  English  trade.  The  Berlin  decree  of 
1807,  and  the  counter-moves  which  it  called 
forth,  were  evidence  of  the  mischief  he  did  to 
all  (see  Continentai  System).  For  thirty 
years,  from  1785  to  1815,  the  trade  of  Europe 
was  subjected  to  the  double  disturbance  arising 
from  constant  war  and  from  unreasoning  inter- 
ference of  all  descriptions.  The  next  thirty 
years  (1816-1845)  represent  a  period  of  rest, 
and,  as  far  at  least  as  England  was  oonoemed, 
a  period  of  transition.  The  remaining  year."! 
of  the  century  to  our  own  time  exhibit  free- 
trade  England  dealing  with  a  world  mainly, 
almost  universally,  protectionist,  and  expanding 
her  commerce  to  a  degree  of  which  the  trade- 
reformers  never  dreamed. 

A  review  of  foreign  legislation  during  this 
century  shows  that  in  varying  degrees  protec- 
tion, sometimes  contracting  even  to  prohibi- 
tion, has  everywhere  ruled  abroad.  Commercial 
treaties  and  the  most  favoured  nation  clause 
have  been  a  palliative,  but  have  not  cheeked 
the  inveterate  evil.  The  establishment  of  the 
German  Zollvekein  in  1833  is  a  leading  event 
in  the  period,  but  had  little  effect  on  external 
trade.  The  United  States  of  America  started 
the  theory  of  absolute  commercial  independence 
as  early  as  1789  ;  their  consequent  efforts  at 
protection  have  not  been  uniform  ;  they  rose 
to  their  greatest  height  (before  the  recent  Act) 
in  the  tariffs  of  1824-28.  In  1833  (the  Clay 
tariff),  and  again  in  1846  (the  Walker  tariff), 
opposite  tendencies  prevailed,  but  since  1860 
there  has  been  a  gradual  tightening  of  the  cords. 

The  commercial  history  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  more  interesting  for  this  period  than  that 
of  any  other  country.  The  closing  years  of 
the  18th  century  contained  the  germs  of  many 
changes.  In  1784  England  had  parted  defin- 
itely with  her  great  colonies  in  the  New 
World,  and  in  1788  she  laid  the  foundations 
of  Australia.  About  the  same  time  Ireland 
was   admitted  to   something  like   commercial 


equality ;  in  1801  came  the  union.  In  1804 
England  obtained  a  lasting  footing  in  South 
Africa.  The  East  Indian  empire  was  being 
gradually  built  up  throughout  the  period ; 
the  Company's  East  Indian  trade  being  thrown 
open  in  1813,  and  its  China  monopoly  coming 
to  an  end  in  1833.  Again  in  1785  Arkwright's 
patent  was  thrown  open,  and  the  use  of 
machinery  began  to  spread  in  the  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactures.  But  till  past  1820  the 
national  life  was  weighted  with  commercial 
restrictions.  "  Everything  conceivable  was 
taxed,"  says  Rogers.  Smuggling  was  ram- 
pant ;  the  tariff  and  excise  laws  were  "  all  but 
universally  disregarded."  In  1825  through 
HusKissoN  (q.v.)  the  fu-st  indications  of  a 
change  came,  and  the  theory  of  a  close  colonial 
trade  was  broken  down.  The  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  in  1846,  and  the  freeing  of  the  tariff 
in  1861,  were  the  final  scenes  in  the  com- 
mercial emancipation. 

The  commercial  history  of  the  British  colonies 
is  more  recent.  Canada  and  most  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  have  tended  more  and  more 
towards  protection.  In  most  of  the  other 
colonies  the  customs  tariffs  have  been  suflBci- 
ently  heavy  to  operate  as  some  check  to  trade, 
but  they  remain  revenue  tariffs  nevertheless. 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  in  1851  gave 
a  special  impulse  to  the  trade  of  those  colonies 
(see  Colonies). 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  compare 
the  gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  world  at 
the  end  of  last  centiuy  with  its  value  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  obtaining  satisfactory  statistics  of  exports 
and  imports,  even  of  the  leading  European 
countries,  at  so  early  a  date  has  prevented  this 
attempt.  For  Great  Britain  fairly  trustworthy 
figures  exist,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  therefore  give  tables 
illustrating  the  development  of  the  ti-ade  of  these 
two  leading  commercial  powers  of  the  world. 
It  is  clear  that  any  development  of  the  trade 
of  a  single  great  commercial  power  is  an  index 
of  a  general  development  of  some  magnitude  ; 
as  an  increase  of  imports  by  that  power  postu- 
lates an  increase  of  the  exporting  power  of 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  vice  versa.  And 
in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  it  can  be  shown 
that  her  trade  has  always  been  widely  distrib- 
uted, and  that  its  growth  represents  a  corre- 
sponding development  of  many  countries. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Pitt,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  course  of  his  resolu- 
tions of  the  28th  July  1801,  dealing  with  the 
pubho  debt,  stated  the  increase  in  the  exports 
and  imports  of  Great  Britain  as  follows  : 


Average  of  six  years  to  1784 

1793 

For  the  one  year            1799 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£11,690,829 
18,085,390 
29,946,808 

£8,616,660 
14,771,049 
24,084,000 
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The  following  table  however  gives  a,  more 
oon'eot  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Trade  per 
Head. 

£ 

£.  s.  a. 

1786 

26,600,000 

27,000,000 

13,500,000 

4    0    0 

1800 

63,250,000 

52,000,000 

15,000,000 

7    0    0 

1815 

48,000,000 

64,000,000 

19,000,000 

5  12     6 

1880 

68,000,000 

45,000,000 

24,000,000 

4    6    0 

1845 

88,000,000 

68,000,000 

27,000,000 

5  16    0 

1860 

210,530,873 

164,621,351 

28,900,000 

13    0    0 

1875 

873,939,577 

281,612,323 

32,700,000 

20    0    0 

1890 

420,691,997 

828,252,118 

37,800,000 

19  16    8 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  figures  of 
the  earlier  years,  viz.  from  1786  to  1845,  are, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  actual  value  of  exports  and 
imports  for  those  periods.  The  principles  of  the 
calculation  are  briefly  indicated  iu  the  last  para- 
graph of  this  article  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  the  amounts  have  been  calculated  with 
great  care  and  verified  in  different  ways  from 
the  most  authentic  records.  The  trade  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  in  1786,  1800,  and 
1815  has  been  excluded,  and  the  foreign  trade 
of  Ireland  added  ;  so  that  those  years  are  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  later  ones.  For  figures 
which  can  only  be  approximate  we  purposely 
adopt  round  numbers. 

The  table  justifies  the  following  conclusions — 

(1)  In  the  first  period,  when  invention  was 
giving  an  impulse  to  industry,  the  exports  and 
total  foreign  trade  nearly  doubled  in  amount 
and  gave  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  per  head 
of  population. 

(2)  The  volume  of  foreign  trade  was  practi- 
cally stationary  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
century,  but  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports 
fluctuated  greatly  as  compared  with  each  other. 

(3)  The  turn  for  the  better  was  coincident 
with  free  trade,  and  since  1845  the  expansion  of 
foreign  trade  has  been  continuous.  The  trade  per 
head  in  1860  was  two  and  a  quarter  times  as 
great  as  it  was  in  1845.  It  was  more  than  half 
as  large  again  in  1875.  Siuce  1875,  judging  by 
the  board  of  trade  statistics,  the  average  of 
the  annual  imports  and  exports  per  head  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
faii'ly  steady  at  about  £19. 

(4)  Imports  have,  as  a  rule,  largely  exceeded 
exports  ;  the  only  year  ia  which  the  exports 
materially  exceeded  imports  being  the  year 
of  Waterloo,  and  this  fact  agrees  remarkably 
with  the  statement  made  by  Macgregor  that 
we  paid  our  subsidies  to  the  continent  in 
that  war  ia  the  goods  of  British  origin  for 
which,  in  spite  of  embargoes,  there  was  such 
a  demand  on  the  continent.  The  theory  of  the 
excess  of  imports  will  be  found  fully  treated  in 
the  article  on  Commbkoe. 

That  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
always  been  so  diversified  and  widely  ramified 
that  its  growth  is  a  fair  index   of  expansion 


in  other  parts  of  the  world  may  be  gathered 
from  an  inspection  of  the  tables  of  trade  with 
different  foreign  countries.  For  the  trade  of 
the  present  day  there  are  the  board  of  trade 
abstracts.  But  the  same  tale  is  told  by  an  ex- 
amination of  old  parliamentary  returns.  In 
1786,  for  instance,  the  following  countries  parti- 
cipated as  follows  in  English  trade  : 

Germany— total  trade  with  England  .  £1,763,962 

Holland            „                 „  .  1,842,057 

Eussia              ,,                 „  .  1,717,604 

United  States  „                 „  .  2,443,674 

and  there  was  a  large  trade  with  our  own  posses- 
sions in  Asia  and  the  "West  Indies. 

In  1890  the  total  trade  with  the  countries 
above  mentioned,  which  we  place  here  merely 
for  comparison,  was  as  follows  : 

Germany— total  trade  with  England  £56,589,612 

Holland             „                  „               .  45,245,007 

Russia                 „                   „                .  32,697,022 

United  States  „                 „              .  143,623,361 

The  comparison  of  such  figures  indicates  the 
general  growth  of  trade  in  the  world. 

The  following  figures  exhibit  the  growth  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States 
within  the  last  half-century. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total 

per 

head 

ofpop. 

1840 

1848-50 

1858-60 

1868-70 

1878-80 

1888-90 

iver.  of  3  yrs. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

$107,141,619 
160,331,562 
327,835,845 
432,578,609 
666,966,641 
793,558,886 

8132,086,000 
150,663,652 
360,518,736 
651,644,737 
833,229,300 
814,880,892 

$14.06 
14.34 
21.64 
27.67 
30.07 
27.40 

Mr.  Farquhar  {Eccmom.  and  Industr.  De- 
lusions) states  that  the  total  exports  in  1806 
and  1807  exceeded  $100,000,000,  and  that 
this  sum  was  not  surpassed  till  1834,  and  he 
shows  that  the  amount  per  head  of  exported 
merchandise  only,  excluding  specie,  rose  from 
$5J  in  1821  to  more  than  |13^  in  1890,  having 
been  as  high  as  $17^  per  caput.  This  in  spite 
of  the  unwise  commercial  policy  which  Mr. 
Farquhar  seeks  to  expose.  But  steady  as  the 
progress  of  trade  per  head  has  been,  it  did  little 
more  than  double  itself  between  1840  and  1880, 
whereas  in  that  period,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
British  foreign  trade  was  nearly  quadrupled. 
And  at  the  present  time  the  external  trade  of 
the  States  per  head  of  population  is  not  many 
more  dollars  than  that  of  Great  Britain  is 
pounds  sterling. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  growth  of  trade 
in  the  world,  we  append  a  table  showing  the 
exports  and  imports  of  seven  chief  European 
countries  at  intervals  during  forty  years  past ; 
and  we  have  added  those  of  Mexico,  Brazil,  and 
Chili,  as  giving  some  indication  of  the  develop- 
ment in  Central  and  South  America,  to  which 
so  much  European  capital  has  of  late  years 
flowed.     As  far  as  possible  bullion  and  specie 
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are  omitted,  but  not  for  Holland,  Spain,  or  the 
American  States ;  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
complete  uniformity  either  of  years  or  method 
of  computation  from  the  varying  returns  Avhich 
different  governments  have  published  ;  but 
the  average  results  of  the  table  are  suflaciently 
correct  to  support  general  inferences. 
Imports. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Frajice 

G-ermaiiy 

Holland 

Russia 

Spain 

Mexico 
Brazil 
Chili 


£ 

16.015,620 
16,500,000 
46.309.250 
27.537,292 
24,500,000 
16,000,000 


no  return 
7,500,000 
2,800,000 


,083,040 

,850,000 
106,290,526 
no  return 
33,393,000 
25.900,000 
17,500,000 

3,000,000 
13,200,000 
4,990, 


36,330,000 

49,500,000 
111,259,720 

no  return 
49,300.000 
45,500.000 
19,000,000 


19.000,000 
5,200.000 


60,112,500 
98,464,000 
196,300,680 
no  return 
60,000,000 
65,000,000 
15,500,000 

6.000,000 
25,000,000 
4,550.000 


50,900,000 
127.526,400 
175.932,000 
292.234.500 
108,312,500 
34,673.666 
37,645,517 

7.230,000 

23,342,000 
8,850,000 


1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

AoBtna 

12,337,885 

25,680,305 

32,950,000 

66,350,001 

64.280,000 

Belgium 

16,000,000 

35,712,50C 

49,000,000 

85,500,000 

117,926,073 

France 

65,186,600 

125,920,OOC 

114,406.280 

136,024,56c 

160,120,000 

Germany 

26,357,000 

no  return 

no  return 

no  return 

246,935,000 

Holland 

19,687,785 

32,603,001 

42,200,000 

44,600,OOC 

90,627,666 

Eussia 

20,700,000 

27,667,00( 

48,978,000 

68,000,OOC 

58,630,666 

Spain 

4,976,000 

11,838,520 

12,000,000 

17,500,000 

37,510,395 

Meiloo 

no  return 

2,125,000 

4,827,000 

6,000,000 

9,615,300 

Brazil 

6,826,777 

13,700,00( 

22,500,000 

30,900,000 

26,500,000 

Chili 

2,457,260 

5,650,000 

6,000,000 

8,500,000 

10,000,000 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  under  each 
year  are  not  (except  in  one  or  two  cases)  the 
actual  returns  of  that  year  but  the  mean  of  two 
or  more  years  around  the  year  of  the  decade. 
It  has  been  impossible,  owing  to  imperfections 
in  all  the  returns,  to  take  the  same  years  for 
each  decade,  or  for  all  the  countries  in  the  case 
of  any  one  decade  ;  but  the  variations  are  not 
material.  The  sterling  amounts  for  the  earlier 
years  are  adopted  from  the  old  board  of  trade 
returns  and  for  the  others  obtained  by  conver- 
sion at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  volume  of  ex- 
ports in  all  these  countries  increased  at  an 
even  faster  rate  than  those  of  England.  Be- 
tween 1850  and  1860  in  this  country  exports 
I'ather  more  than  doubled  themselves,  and 
between  1860  and  1890  they  again  did  the 
same.  But  in  the  latter  period  those  of 
Belgium  and  Spain  were  trebled,  those  of 
Holland  rose  to  four  and  a  half  times  their 
former  amount ;  and  the  other  countries  selected 
except  France  increased  their  output  as  fast  as 
our  own  country.  Germany  in  the  whole  period 
increased  its  exports  nine-fold.  The  growth  of 
the  imports  is  in  much  the  same  proportion. 
So  that  without  going  into  the  rate  of  growth 
per  head  of  population  in  each  country,  allowing 
for  incorrectness  of  figures  and  divergence  of 
method  in  returns,  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that 
everywhere  increase  of  trade  has  been  consider- 
able. And  this  increase  appears  to  have  been 
largely  independent  of  the  trade  policy  of  each 
particular  country. 


We  shall  now  come  back  to  Great  Britain 
and  examine  the  growth  of  its  trade  with  its 
own  colonies  during  a  century  past,  and  then 
compare  its  colonial  trade  with  its  foreign  trade, 
as  some  considerable  questions  are  centred  in 
that  comparison. 

The  following  tables  show  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  the  colonies  at  three 
periods.  In  the  year  1815  the  germs  of  the 
colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain  as  it  now 
exists  had  been  finally  established.  For  1855 
careful  returns  are  available  in  regard  to  the 
colonies  ;  and  the  new  trade  poUoy  of  Great 
Britain  was  well  settled.  With  these  years  we 
compare  the  figures  of  1890,  as  representing  the 
present  extent  of  the  trade. 


Imports  into  United  Kingdom. 

1815 

1855 

1890 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Channel  Islands 

97,695 

244,601 

968,175 

Gibraltar 
Malta 

]■  199,587 

70,621 
201,075 

49,898 
117,696 

Nortli  American    ) 
Colonies              ) 

368,873 

4,693,065 

12,444,489 

West  Indies    and  ) 

Guiana                 V 

8,527,019 

6,470,212 

2,714,287 

British  Honduras 

492,781 

275,293 

Australia 

nil 

4,600,200 

29,350,844 

Indian  Empire 

12,668,732 

82,668,797 

Straits     Settle- 

ments                V 

8,042,292-1 

615,788 

5,187,801 

Ceylon 

1,474,251 

3,411,209 

Hong-Kong           J 

I 

no  figures 

1,226,064 

Mauritius 

141,479 

1,723,807 

264,900 

Cape  and  Natal 

325,045 

949,640 

6,095,612 

West  Africa  and  1 
Gold  Coast          ) 

283,780 

1,075,772 

Other  Possessions 
Totals 

3,323 

321,478 

17,701,690 

33,391,726 

96,161,214 

Exports  from  United  Kingdom. 

1815 

1865 

1890 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Channel  Islands 

328,581 

601,122 

919,690 

Gibraltar 

1,201,142 

906,185 

896,087 

Malta 

967,647 

702,313 

1,126,391 

North   American ) 
Colonies              ( 

3,461,742 

3,089,170 

8,272,743 

West  Indies  and  ) 

Guiana                > 

7,226,807 

1,982,061 

3,922,642 

BritishHondnras  J 

173,621 

119,160 

Australia 

40,619 

7,221,626 

26,470,194 

Indian  Empire     * 

/" 

10,363,476 

35,230,114 

Straits    Settle- 

ments 

691,299 

3,024,665 

Ceylon 

2,891.416" 

325,897 

964,936 

Hong-Kong 

no  figures 

2,741,404 

Mauritius 

317,946 

346,631 

Cape  and  Natal 

210,654 

836,760 

9,803,662 

West  Africa  and ) 
Gold  Coast         f 

123,188 

381,368 

941,362 

Other  Possessions 
Totals 

69,964 

742,929 

16,430,496 

27,653,235 

94,622,469 

The  figures  for  1815  in  this  return  should  be 
somewhat,  but  not  a  great  deal,  higher,  as  it 
has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  and  add  to 
them  the  separate   trade   of  Ireland   in  that 
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year  with  the  British  colonies  ;  the  total,  how- 
ever, would  probably  not  exceed  £17,000,000. 
Both  exports  and  imports  came  near  to  doubling 
themselves  between  1815  and  1855,  and  prac- 
tically trebled  themselves  between  1855  and 
1890,  the  rapidity  of  increase  being  thus  rather 
greater  in  the  case  of  colonial  than  in  that  of 
foreign  trade.  The  increase  of  exports  and 
imports  has  been  extraordinary  in  the  Australian 
and  South  African  colonies.  In  the  former  case 
the  total  trade  with  Great  Britain  has  sprung 
from  £40,000  to  a  value  of  nearly  £55,000,000  ; 
in  the  latter  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  increased  over  forty-five-fold,  the  imports 
from  the  colony  about  twenty-fold.  The  North 
American  colonies  send  us  thirty  times  as  much 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There  are 
other  points  of  interest  in  the  table.  In  1815 
the  West  Indian  trade  is  seen  to  be  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  ;  it  is  now  but  one-thirtieth 
of  the  aggregate,  India  taking  the  first  place, 
with  Australia  closely  following. 

"With  the  two  columns  for  1890  in  the  last 
return  we  wiU  now  compare  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year  with  various 
foreign  countries. 


Imports 

Exports 

Total 

from. 

to. 

Trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United  States    . 

97,283,349 

46,340,012 

143,623,861 

Erance  and  French  \ 
Possessions          / 

46,765,056 

26,164,403 

70,919,469 

Germany   . 

26,073,331 

30,616,281 

66,689,612 

Holland  and  Dutoli  "1 
Possessions           f 

27,123,961 

18,121,046 

45,246,007 

Russia 

23,760,968 

8,846,054 

32,597,022 

Belgium     . 

17,883,776 

13,694,966 

30,978,742 

Spain  and  Spanish) 
Possessions          / 

14,478,340 

10,142,298 

24,620,647 

Sweden  and  Norway- 

11,906,345 

7,002,269 

18,908,614 

Italy  . 

3,093,918 

8,623,209 

11,617,127 

South  American  Re- 

publics . 

14,030,691 

26,405,648 

39,436,339 

Other  Places     . 
Total  . 

46,661,039 

40,363,463 

87,014,502 

324,630,783 

233,729,649 

668,260,432 

The  table  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  show 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  our  total  trade  with 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  chief 
European  countries ;  and  one  thing  which  is 
obvious  on  the  face  of  the  two  last  returns 
is  that  the  foreign  trade  of  England  is  far 
more  valuable  at  the  present  time  than  the 
trade  with  the  British  empire.  It  is  well  to 
lay  stress  on  this  fact  at  a  moment  when  Great 
Britain  is  often  exhorted  to  let  one  trade 
perish  so  long  as  she  holds  the  other.  The 
imports  from  the  United  States  alone  are  equal 
to  those  from  the  whole  of  the  colonies  and 
India  ;  though  the  latter  are  twice  as  good 
customers  for  our  exports  as  the  States.  In 
the  various  European  countries  we  find  a 
market  at  least  half  as  valuable  again  as  that 
of  our  own  possessions.  And  the  sum  total  of 
our  foreign  trade  is  not  far  from  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  our  colonial  trade.     Yet  if  we 


compare  the  trade  per  head  of  population  in 
each  case,  the  comparison  is  immeasurably  in 
favour  of  our  own  possessions.  Against  this  in 
turn  we  must  remember  the  heavy  debts  which 
our  colonies  have  contracted  on  the  London 
market.  In  any  case  the  figures  are  a  sufficient 
warning  as  to  the  inevitable  derangement 
which  would  result  from  hasty  tampering  with 
the  course  of  our  trade. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  total  trade  of  the  world  in  1890,  and  the 
rate  of  exports  per  head  in  each  country,  adopt- 
ing a  conventional  geographical  arrangement. 


Pop. 

Bate  per 

Country. 

in 
Mill- 

Imports. 

Exports. 

head  of 
Exports. 

ions. 

£ 

£ 

&  s.   d. 

Europe— 

XJn.  Kgdom. 

37-8 

420,691,997 

328,252,118 

8  15    0 

British  Pos. 

•39 

674,195 

2,262,942 

5  14    0 

France  . 

38-3 

179,480,000 

160,120,000 

4    0    0 

Spain    . 

18-0 

37,646,617 

87,610,396 

2    1    4 

Portugal 

6-0 

10,662,640 

7,323,505 

19    6 

Italy     . 

30-1 

66,095,067 

38,904,014 

1    6    0 

Switzerland  . 

3-0 

40,066,626 

29,002,912 

9  13    4 

Belgium 

6-1 

127,526,400 

117,926,073 

19  10    0 

HoUand 

4-6 

108,312,600 

90,627,666 

22  10    0 

Germ.  Emp. 

46-2 

292,234,600 

246,936,000 

6    9    0 

Aust.-Hung. 

41-2 

64,514,333 

64,280,000 

1  10    0 

Servia  . 

2-2 

1,521,790 

1,833,622 

0  16    4 

Roumania    . 

6-6 

14,611,640 

11,038,320 

2    0    0 

Montenegro  . 

•24 

20,000 

200,000 

0  16    8 

Bulgaria 

3^15 

8,881,220 

2,802,045 

0  18    0 

Turk.  Emp.  . 

4-82 

17,707,288 

13,286,478 

2  16    0 

Greece  . 

2^18 

4,313,800 

3,421,143 

1  11    3 

Russia  . 

96^0 

34,673,666 

68,630,666 

0  12    4 

Finland 

2-2 

5,040,000 

3,600,000 

1  11    3 

Sweden 

4^78 

18,600,000 

16,400,000 

3    4    6 

Norway 

1-98 

11,692,156 

7,283,140 

3  18    0 

Denmark 

2-2 

17,067,288 
1,458,121,512 

18,646,662 
1,249,176,691 

8    8    6 

Asia— 

Siberia . 

4-48 

1,660,000 

1,500,000 

0    6    0 

Turkish  Asia 

21^6 

4,746,911 

4,404,194 

0    6    8 

Oman 

1^5 

805,120 

220,414 

0    3    0 

Persia  . 

9-0 

3,600,000 

3,500,000 

0    8    0 

British  India 

220^6 

64,765,418 

70,586,570 

0    6    6 

Afghanistan . 

4^0 

740,000 

676,860 

0    3    6 

Bhutan 

■03 

14,280 

14,410 

0    9    0 

Nepaul . 

2^0 

954,000 

1,063,400 

0  10    6 

China 

402-6 

35,776,725 

23,676,896 

0    1    0 

Corea 

10^0 

727,860 

646,227 

0    1    0 

Japan   . 

40^0 

13,610,000 

9,300,000 

0    4    6 

Siaiu     . 

6^0 

2,631,020 

3,209,021 

0  10    6 

BritishB.Ind. 

4-63 

22,280,262 

27,163,872 

6  17    0 

Dutch  do.     . 

29-76 

12,160,000 

15,750,000 

0  10    6 

French  do.   . 

14-2 

2,682,000 

3,364,000 

0    4    8 

Spanish  do.  . 

7-12 

3,600,000 

4,000,000 

0  11    s 

170,032,086 

168,864,963 

Africa- 

Egypt  . 

6-87 

8,283,329 

12,172,988 

1  16    0 

Tripoli . 

•60 

260,000 

387,600 

0    9    6 

Morocco 

6^00 

1,793,689 

1,632,626 

0    6    6 

Algeria . 

4^00 

10,400,000 

10,400,000 

2  12    0 

Tunis 

1^5 

1,115,000 

1,225,000 

0  16    0 

Liberia . 

1^06 

971,269 

971,061 

0  18    0 

Soudan,  etc. 

10-4 

160,000 

160,000 

0    04* 

Congo  State . 

17^ 

no  return 

664,500 

0    0    9- 

Brit.  W.Africa 

1^7 

1,602,385 

1,709,234 

1    0    0 

So.  Af.  Rep. 

•68 

6,600,000 

6,000,000 

7    7    0 

Orange  F.  St. 

-207 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

9  19    6 

Natal    . 

-36 

4,417,085 

1,379,657 

3  16    0 

Cape  Colony 

1-6 

10,106,466 

10,162,979 

6  16    0 

Madagascar  . 
French  Pos. 

1-6 

160,000 

160,000 

0    2    0 

1-2 

2,000,000 

1,600,000 

1    5    0 

Mauritius     . 

■87 

1,229,690 

2,000,432 

6    8    0 

48,968,903 

61,395,967 
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Pop. 

Rate  per 

Country. 

in 
Mill- 

Imports. 

Exports. 

head  of 
Exports. 

ions. 

£ 

£ 

£   s.    d. 

America — 

Greenland     . 

27,000 

20,000 

Canad.  Dom. 

4-S 

24,662,150 

19,907,228 

4    2  10 

Newfoundld. 

•202 

1,326,845 

1,270,770 

6    5     9 

St.  Pierre, etc. 

574,000 

725,000 

United  States 

62-6 

173,760,000 

179,258,175 

2  17    0 

Brit.    W.    I. 

and  Guiana 

1-68 

8,977,255 

10,009,710 

5  19    0 

Spanish  do. . 

2-32 

6,000,000 

8,850,000 

3  12    0 

French  do.   . 

•366 

2,262,000 

2,143,000 

5  16    6 

Danish  do.    . 

•032 

161,500 

32,500 

10    0 

Dutch  do.     . 

■101 

460,000 

500,000 

5    0    0 

San  Domingo 

•65 

354,770 

310,680 

0    9    6 

Hayti 

l^OO 

3,260,000 

2,600,000 

2  10    0 

Mexico . 

11  •as 

7,230,400 

9,616,300 

0  16  10 

Nicaragua     . 

•313 

375,476 

300,000 

0  19    0 

Costa  Rica   . 

•23S 

976,000 

1,683,'200 

6  12     6 

Guatemala    . 

1^482 

1,174,745 

2,215,644 

1  10    0 

Honduras     . 

•432 

461,606 

461,600 

1    0    0 

San  Salvador 

•778 

870,000 

1,166,000 

1  10    0 

Brazil   . 

14^76 

23,342,000 

26,600,000 

1  16    0 

Colombia 

4^5 

2,053,200 

3,147,300 

0  14    0 

Venezuela    . 

2^28 

3,344,600 

4,004,000 

1  13     6 

Peru     . 

2-62 

2,000,000 

1,800,000 

0  IS    0 

Ecuador 

1^27 

1,431,000 

1,394,600 

12    0 

Bolivia . 

1^19 

1,200,000 

1,800,000 

1  10    0 

Chili     . 

3-2 

8,860,000 

10,000,000 

3    2    6 

Uruguay 

•68 

6,886,000 

6,188,400 

9    0    0 

Paraguay 

•60 

409,840 

435,240 

0  17    6 

Argentina     . 

4^08 

42,800,250 

21,000,000 

6    3    0 

323,709,436 

316,637,947 

Australasia 

N.  S.  Wales . 

•751 

22,615,004 

22,045,937 

29    6    8 

Victoria 

•862 

22,954,016 

13,266,222 

15     6    0 

Queensland  . 

•226 

6,066,700 

8,644,512 

37  16    0 

S.  Australia . 

■286 

8,262,673 

8,827,378 

30  17    3 

W.  Australia 

•029 

874,447 

617,811 

21     5    0 

Tasmania     . 

•115 

1,897,512 

1,486,922 

12  18    5 

New  Zealand 

•489 

6,260,525 

9,811,7^20 

20    1     3 

New  Guinea . 

15,833 

8,134 

Fiji 

•127 

206,758 

364,632 

2  19    0 

Hawaii . 

•0S9 

1,392,400 

2,604,600 

28  18    0 

Samoa  . 

•036 

43,626 

20,609 

0  11     6 

N.  Caledon.  . 

532,000 

372,000 

70,121,493 

67,970,277 

The  materials  at  command  do  not  admit  of 
this  table  being  perfect.  There  is  a  large 
balance  of  trade  done  in  the  world  ■which  is 
nowhere  recorded.  Many  of  the  iigures  are 
rough  averages.  The  conversion  from  foreign 
currencies  into  sterling  admits  ne'w  error. 
The  varying  methods  in  -which  returns  are 
compiled  is  another  difficulty.  The  case  of 
transit  trade  is  yet  another,  for  the  same 
goods  may  appear  under  two  or  three  countries. 
Further,  bullion  and  specie  are  omitted  in  most 
of  the  European  returns,  and  as  a  i-ule  are 
included  in  all  others — but  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  reduce  the  returns  to  a  fixed  principle 
in  this  respect. 

Yet  ■with  aU  these  drawbacks  it  may  be 
taken  to  show  roughly  that  the  exports  of 
aU.  the  countries  of  the  world  amounted  to 
£1,900,000,000  sterling  ia  value  in  1890  ; 
that  1,250  millions  came  from  Europe,  and 
only  about  a  fourth  of  that  amount,  or 
317  millions,  from  the  whole  of  America ; 
that  the  exports  of  Great   Britain  alone  are 


equal  to  the  whole  of  those  of  the  American 
continent  (comp.  art.  on  Commerce). 

Further,  we  observe  that  the  imports  generally 
exceed  the  exports  ;  but  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  particularly  undeveloped  countries,  this 
result  is  not  specially  prominent.  All  those 
imports  must  be  somewhere  in  the  other 
column  of  the  return  as  exports,  but  by  the 
time  they  appear  as  imports  their  money- value 
has  increased  by  the  amount  of  fi^eight  and 
other  charges. 

In  giving  figures  to  show  the  comparative 
producing  power  of  the  different  populations, 
we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  rate  per  head 
of  exports.  The  results  of  these  figures  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  Generally  speaking, 
people  in  a  backward  state  of  ci^rilisation  give  a 
low  rate  of  production.  Certain  of  the  Australian 
colonies  are  at  the  head  of  the  list,  notably 
Queensland  and  South  Australia,  but  Hawaii 
rims  them  close.  Holland  and  Belgium  stand 
very  high,  and  the  comparatively  low  position 
taken  by  Great  Britain  is  remarkable.  The 
United  States  have  a  very  low  rate  per  head.  A 
little  reflection  shows  that  these  figures  cannot 
be  taken  by  themselves  as  an  index  of  a 
country's  prosperity ;  one  country  may  have 
an  enormous  intei-nal  trade,  to  which  the 
exports  are  no  index ;  another  may  have  a 
large  transit  trade.  The  imports  and  exports 
of  Malta,  as  given  in  the  StatesTumn' s  Year- 
Book,  are  an  instance  of  the  latter  ease. 

We  have  hitherto  been  concerned  chiefly 
■with  the  statistical  side  of  our  subject ;  we 
have  used  values  as  the  most  convenient  form 
of  indicating  the  wealth  involved  ;  comparative 
value  of. trade  being  some  index  also  of  com- 
parative volume  ;  although,  when  we  have  to 
do  ■with  specific  deductions  from  these  figures, 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  quantities 
of  commodities  and  their  prices  must  be  exam- 
ined ■with  care. 

There  is,  however,  quite  another  side  of  the 
subject,  which  is  of  no  little  importance,  though 
it  cannot  here  be  dealt  ■with  at  length.  The 
economic  lesson  of  tables  of  exports  and 
imports^ their  teaching  as  to  the  life  and 
occupation  of  the  people — is  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  study,  and  one 
that  is  usually  neglected.  This  must  be 
sho^wn  by  tables  of  the  kinds  of  articles  ex- 
ported. "We  find  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain 
a  complete  change  in  the  nature  of  its  trade 
during  the  period  under  re^view  in  this  article. 
Until  some  years  later  than  1750  England 
uniformly  exported  grain  and  rough  woollen 
goods  ;  with  the  closing  years  of  the  18th 
century  she  was  developing  manufactures  at 
home,  and  her  mercantile  marine  was  bringing 
in  tea,  sugar,  spices,  and  other  tropical  produce 
from  her  colonies.  This  was  the  transition  ; 
to-day  an  examination  of  her  trade -returns 
presents  the  picture  of  a  country  all  but  exclu- 
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sively  dependent  for  her  food  supply  on  foreign 
nations  ;  and  exporting  her  manufactures  to 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  Carrying 
this  economic  examination  of  the  returns  to 
those  of  the  colonies,  we  are  struck  by  the 
capacity  of  the  British  empire  to  depend 
entirely  on  itself  in  case  of  need  ;  distance, 
however,  being  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  a  realisation  of  this  imperial  independence. 
No  other  country  in  the  world,  save  Holland, 
stands  in  anything  like  the  same  position  as 
to  the  imports  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  but 
the  colonial  empire  of  Holland,  important  as 
it  is,  is  entirely  different  in  character  from 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  we  turn  to 
the  table  of  the  world's  trade  and  treat  it 
similarly,  we  shall  be  able  to  classify  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  according  to  their  production 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  luxuries,  of  raw 
materials,  of  manufactured  goods ;  and  the 
classification  will  obviously  form  a  basis  for  a 
further  sociological  examination  of  the  condi- 
tion of  each  people. 

Another  point  which  may  be  illustrated  by 
figures  of  exports  and  imports  is  the  efi'ect  of 
war  on  the  interchange  between  nations.  War 
may  act  in  two  ways  :  in  checking  production 
and  in  diverting  the  course  of  trade.  A  great 
falling  off  in  exports  and  imports,  or  a  sudden 
development  of  trade  with  a  particular  country, 
may  equally  be  the  result  of  a  state  of  hostil- 
ities. The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1815  and  1855,  and  the  years  around  these 
points — the  trade  of  the  United  States  in 
1860  and  onwards — that  of  France  iu  1869- 
1872,  aU  illustrate  the  principle. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  value  of 
the  available  figures  representing  the  trade 
of  various  countries.  In  the  length  of  time 
for  which  even  approximately  accurate  figures 
can  be  obtained,  Great  Britain  is  far  ahead  of 
other  countries.  Probably  the  United  States 
come  next,  although  we  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  tracing  any  figures  at  aU  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  It  is  a  matter  of 
serious  doubt  how  far  any  set  of  figures  repre- 
sents what  it  professes  to  represent ;  thus  the 
statement  of  the  trade  of  the  world  above 
given  is  in  the  broadest  sense  provisional,  for 
there  are  scarcely  any  countries  which  make 
their  returns  on  the  same  basis.  Even  the 
British  possessions  vary  from  one  another  and 
from  the  correct  system  of  calculation  ;  they 
are  not  even  always  hona-fide.  A  witness 
before  a  recent  inter-departmental  committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  statistical  returns  of  the 
British  empire,  admitted  that  it  was  at  one 
time  a  practice  in  the  colony  which  he  repre- 
sented to  cook  the  returns,  so  as  to  accord 
with  the  theory  that  exports  should  exceed 
imports.  The  divergence  between  official  and 
real  values  in  the  figures  of  British  trade  prior 
to  1864  we  have  already  mentioned  (see  also 


Deolaeed  and  Ebal  Values).  The  official 
figures  up  to  that  date  were  founded  on  valua- 
tions of  products  settled  iu  1694 ;  these 
valuations  probably  held  good  well  into  the 
18th  century ;  but  towards  the  close  of  it 
they  had  got  very  far  out,  and  official  reports 
began  to  recognise  this.  The  inspector-general 
of  imports  and  exports,  after  making  his  official 
return,  would  add  a  computation  of  the  real 
values.  For  the  >  adjustment  of  the  imports 
we  have  to  rely  upon  general  inference  from 
those  computations,  and  upon  the  fact  that  iu 
1854,  when  the  new  system  was  introduced, 
the  real  value  was  found  to  exceed  the  official 
value  by  22f  per  cent.  In  regard  to  the 
valuation  of  exports  material  for  adjustment 
came  in  during  1798  ;  from  which  date  the 
declared  value  of  British  produce  exported  is 
found  side  by  side  with  the  official  value ; 
exceeding  it  by  68  per  cent  in  the  first  year, 
and  by  a  diminishing  percentage  until  1820, 
when  the  divergence  went  the  other  way,  and 
official  value  rose  from  5  per  cent  in  excess  to 
about  150  per  cent  at  the  date  when  the 
fictitious  official  value  was  finally  discarded. 
It  is  obvious  that  any  argument  based  on  the 
official  figures  was  misleading  ;  and  we  have 
therefore  in  this  article  used  all  the  material 
at  command  in  adjusting  the  figures  and 
checking  the  adjustment,  until  we  obtained 
figures  which,  as  nearly  as  it  can  ever  be  done, 
represented  the  course  of  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  prior  to  1854.  It  will,  however,  he 
many  years  before  general  correctness  can  be 
obtained  and  we  can  hope  to  have  from  every 
country  exports  calculated  at  their  value  at 
the  port  of  shipment,  and  imports  representing 
the  value  as  exports  plv^  the  value  of  the 
freight,  insurance,  etc.,  while  transit  trade  is 
carefully  eliminated  from  importation  for  con- 
sumption. The  variant  practice  as  to  bullion 
and  specie  also  needs  correction.  The  separation 
of  these  commodities  from  merchandise  is  usual 
in  modern  statistics  and  is  adopted  by  the  board 
of  trade  ;  it  is  due  to  some  sort  of  recognition 
that  they  are  often  in  the  nature  of  a  transit 
trade  ;  but  the  analysis  is  very  imperfect  and 
probably  as  often  wrong  as  right. 

[There  is  no  single  work  on  the  study  of  exports 
and  imports  which  can  be  referred  to.  Sir  E. 
Giffen's  essay  on  the  use  of  import  and  export 
statistics,  published  in  the  second  series  of  his 
Essays  on  Finance,  is  quite  the  best  summary  of 
the  theory  of  the  matter. — In  Marshall's  Statistics 
of  the  British  Empire,  1800-1833,  there  is  a 
useful  introduction  to  the  tables  of  exports  and 
imports,  vitiated  by  the  old  fallacy  as  to  official 
values. — First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  and  Appendices  (1857). — The  Board  of 
Trade  annual  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  trade  of 
(1)  the  United  Kingdom,  and  (2)  the  British 
possessions. — The  similar  abstracts  of  the  trade 
of  foreign  countries  from  1830  to  1860. — Various 
valuable   returns    laid    before   parliament.— The 
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Statesman's  Year -Book  and  Anmmire  de  la 
Statistique  summarise  the  returns  published  by 
foreign  countries. — The  Consular  Reports  pub- 
lished annually  for  Parliament  give  more  detailed 
but  partial  information  as  to  foreign  countries. — 
Macpherson's  Annals  of  British  Commerce,  passim. 
— Pitkin,  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  New 
York,  1817. — Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation, 
1847,  §  iii.  ch.  ix.— M'CuUoch,  Aceount  of  the 
British  Empire,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  ch.  v. — List, 
System  of  National  Economy  (translated,  1885). 
— S.  Bourne,  Trade  Population  and  Food,  1880, 
chs.  1.,  ii.,  iii.,  viii.,  Ix.,  xi.  See  also  Commerce 
and  Balance  op  Trade.]  o.  a.  h. 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 
History  of  Import  Duties,  p.  367 ;  Incidence  of,  p.  869 ; 
Specific  V.  ad  valorem.,  p.  369  ;  Amount  of  Duty,  p.  369. 

History  of  Import  Duties. — A  reference  to 
the  article  on  Exports,  Duties  on,  wiU  show 
that  duties  on  imports,  though  now  so  much 
the  more  important,  were  instituted  later  in 
time,  at  any  rate  in  England,  than  export 
duties.  At  first  the  two  were  not  thought  of 
as  distinct  forms  of  taxation :  both  were  merely 
an  impost  on  the  trader.  The  custom  called 
Scayage,  which  we  find,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  levied  on  all  sorts  of  merchandise  brought 
from  beyond  seas,  was  akin  to  an  import  duty, 
and  the  Pbisagb  on  wine  was  practically  one 
taken  in  kind.  But  the  first  real  import  duties 
date  from  1304,  under  the  name  of  parva 
cubstuma :  they  were  levied  on  foreign  mer- 
chants only,  and  in  addition  to  other  existing 
duties,  as  follows  : 

Wine,  per  dolium  2s. 

General  merchandise,  3d.  in  the  £1  ad  valorem. 

On  20th  August  1309  these  duties  were 
suspended  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether 
consumers  would  gain  in  the  price ;  but  on 
2nd  August  1310  they  were  re-imposed,  as  "no 
advantage  had  ensued  either  to  the  king  or 
people."  The  duty  on  wine  came  to  be  called 
tunTiage,  and  the  ad  valorem  dutjpoundage  (see 
Tunnage  and  PoirNDAGE)  ;  and  these  under 
the  name  of  Subsidy  became  a  regular  part  of 
the  financial  system  of  England.  In  1548  the 
duty  on  wine  was  3s.  (except  for  Ehenish),  and 
the  poundage  12d.  in  the  £1,  or  5  per  cent. 

The  progenitor  of  the  modern  tariff  rose  in 
the  shape  of  the  Book  of  Rates  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period.  This  book,  issued  at  first 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  crown,  enumerated 
the  values  which  were  to  be  assigned  to  different 
articles  for  the  purposes  of  calculating  the  ad 
valorem  duty  just  referred  to.  "These  values 
were  probably  in  the  earliest  instances  the 
current  prices  of  the  articles  imported."  One  of 
these  rate-books  was  "imprinted  in  1545."  The 
principle  of  assessment  was  laid  down  ten  years 
later  (1565)  as  "to  underrate  the  most  necessary 
commodities  that  came  into  the  realm,  to  draw 
them  hither,  and  to  overrate  the  superfluous 
commodities   inwards    to   drive   them   away." 


James  I.  was  not  satisfied  with  this  principle, 
and  declared  that  everything  requu-ed  to  be 
rated  higher.  He  levied  a  new  imposition  in 
addition  to  the  subsidy,  thereby  complicating 
the  form  in  which  duties  were  received,  and  in 
many  cases  doubling  the  revenue  which  parlia- 
ment had  intended  him  to  derive.  This  gave 
rise  in  1642  to  the  issue  of  a  rate-book  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  only.  The  book  issued  in 
1662  enumerated  1139  articles  inwards,  and 
212  outwards  (see  Enumerated  Commodities). 

In  the  ensuing  century  it  became  a  growing 
practice  to  impose  fresh  import  duties  by  special 
acts  in  special  emergencies  ;  and  by  1784  no 
fewer  than  100  new  heads  of  account  referable 
to  different  funds — e.g.  aggregate  fund,  sinking 
fund,  general  fund,  etc. — had  been  opened  in 
the  customs  department,  under  any  or  all  of 
which  any  given  article  might  be  liable  to  duty. 
An  example  of  this  "  bewildering  and  appalling 
chaos"  is  given  on  p.  18  of  the  First  Report 
of  the  Customs  Commissioners.  Merchants 
hardly  knew  what  they  had  to  pay  without 
expert  assistance  ;  even  officers  at  the  outports 
were  sorely  puzzled.  The  whole  system  hin- 
dered trade,  and  lent  itself  to  smuggling  ;  so 
that,  in  spite  of  the  mercantile  theory,  which 
enforced  the  view  that  protective  import  duties 
were  an  encouragement  to  the  country's  trade, 
it  became  felt  that  the  existing  system  was 
intolerable.  The  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
reform  was  made  by  Pitt's  Customs  Consolida- 
tion Act  in  1787.  This  rated  1200  articles 
for  duty  inwards  ;  of  these  300  were  rated  ad 
valorem.  It  also  provided  that  all  import 
duties  should  henceforward  be  carried  to  one 
fund,  now  known  as  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

But  in  the  moment  that  the  collection  of  the 
import  duties  was  simplified,  the  idea  which 
assigned  to  them  an  important  function  in 
enhancing  a  nation's  wealth  appears  to  have 
gained  new  strength.  For  forty  years  thereafter 
the  followers  of  Adam  Smith  made  no  impression 
on  the  idea.  Huskisson,  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  1825,  was  the  first  statesman  who 
showed  the  possibility  of  dispensing  with  a 
multiplicity  of  import  duties.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  the  tariff  of  1841,  made  the  next  move  ;  and 
with  the  triumph  of  the  free-trade  policy  the 
numbers  of  articles  subjected  to  duty  rapidly 
diminished,  as  the  following  table  Trill  show : 


Year. 

Principal 
articles. 

Subdivisions. 

Total 
number. 

1660 
1787 
1826 
1841 
1849 
1855 
1861 
1876 

490 
290 
432 
564 
233 
153 
19 
10 

1140 
1135 
848 
488 
282 
261 
123 
32 

1630 

1425 

1280 

1052 

515 

414 

142 

42 
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At  the  same  time  the  customs  revenue 
showed  no  signs  of  decrease. 

In  1855  it  amounted  to  £22,227,570 
,,  1860        ,,  ,,         24,391,084 

,,  1865         ,,  ,,         22,527,373 

,,  1870         ,,  ,,         21,449,843 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a  considerable 
expansion  due  to  causes  amongst  which  the 
progressive  simplifications  of  the  tariff  had  a 
considerable  place.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
customs  duties  remitted  between  1855  and 
1870  amounted  to  £14,872,331,  and  those 
imposed  to  £612,915,  showing  an  estimated  loss 
of  revenue  of  £14,259,416,  which  never  took 
place,  as  the  figures  above  quoted  have  shown. 

In  1860  there  were  duties  levied  on  the 
importation  of  nineteen  articles,  in  1890  on  ten 
only,  excluding  certain  minor  divisions  under 
"spirits."  The  subjoined  table  shows  those 
which  had  dropped  out,  and  compares  the 
produce  for  the  two  dates. 


1860 

1890 

Sugar,    etc.,   pro- 

ducing 

£6,100,288 

abolished 

Tea 

5,444,157 

£4,490,506 

Coffee 

44.5,999 

172,832 

Corn,  etc.    . 

751,046 

abolished 

Butter 

23,881 

do. 

Currants     . 
Raisins 

233,897 
103,196 

■    534,831 

Wood 

294,134 

abolished 

Tobacco,  etc. 

5,674,053 

9,061,984 

Wine . 

1,174,103 

1,302,160 

Spirits 

2,413,919 

4,681,225 

Sillc  manufactures 

16,576 

abolished 

Other  articles 

490,515 

183,157 

The  tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  it 
stands  at  the  present  day,  subjects  the  mini- 
mum number  of  commodities  to  taxation.  It  is 
a  tariff  of  purely  revenue  duties  levied  on  com- 
modities which  are  in  a  great  measure  luxuries. 

In  the  tariffs  of  import  duties  of  various 
British  colonies  we  are  confronted  by  consider- 
able divergences,  illustrating  different  phases 
of  history.  Those  of  the  older  colonies,  more 
particularly  the  West  Indies,  have  always 
borne  the  stamp  of  the  old  cumbrous  regime  ; 
those  of  the  Australian  colonies  began  with  a 
simple  levy  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  a  few 
imported  commodities  ;  but  developed,  like 
that  of  Canada,  into  an  engine  for  protection. 
The  hand  of  Canadian  legislators  has  been 
forced  by  the  proximity  of  the  United  States  ; 
after  an  effort  in  1867  to  work  with  moderate 
import  duties,  the  colonial  manufacturers  over- 
bore the  liberal  opposition  ;  and  the  "national" 
policy  of  Sir  J.  Macdonald  has,  since  1879, 
been  driving  the  Dominion  into  stricter  forms 
of    protection,    chiefly    directed    against    the 


United  States.  The  tariff  of  Canada  now  fills 
twenty  -  seven  closely  -  printed  columns  of  a 
parliamentary  return,  and  makes  a  respectable 
pamphlet  by  itself.  Even  Victoria's  covers 
eleven  only.  The  spirit  of  the  new  protection 
has  caught  all  the  Australian  colonies  except 
New  South  Wales.  Their  high  duties  are 
directed  alike  against  the  mother  country  and 
the  foreigners.  The  Cape  has  been  slowly 
tending  to  imitate  Australia.  The  Eastern 
and  West  Indian  colonies,  with  some  excep- 
tions, have  tariffs  which  are  in  form  a  survival 
of  the  old  mercantile  system,  but  their  duties 
are  levied  simply  for  revenue  purposes,  and 
their  rates  are  rarely  excessive.  As  most  of 
these  colonies  are  under  the  more  immediate 
control  of  the  crown,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable effort  made  to  simplify  their  tariffs, 
and  remove  the  duties  on  food -stuffs  and 
necessaries,  but  the  success  has  been  small ; 
local  opinion,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies, 
argues  that  imported  food -stuffs  are  to  the 
negro  or  coolie  a  luxury,  and  that  by  giving 
up  the  duty  on  such  articles,  an  easily-collected 
revenue  would  be  lost  without  one  whit  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  labourer. 

India,  foUowing  the  lead  of  the  imperial 
government,  keeps  to  a  small  and  purely 
revenue  tariff  of  import  duties  (see  Colonies  ; 
Colonial  Policy). 

The  history  of  import  duties  in  the  European 
continental  countries  records  a  passage  from  re- 
striction to  moderate  duties  and  a  reaction  to 
rigid  protection.  For  the  import  duty  is  the 
engine  of  protection.  France,  down  to  1860, 
had  always  adopted  a  system  of  jealous  exclu- 
sion. Macgregor,  in  1841,  calls  the  commercial 
legislation  of  Spain  "the  most  pernicious  and 
restrictive  of  all  the  systems  of  trading  exclu- 
sion." The  same  condemnation  was  accorded 
to  the  other  European  tariffs  except,  perhaps, 
that  of  the  German  customs  union,  which  had 
conferred  incalculable  benefit  on  the  states  in- 
cluded in  it  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
import  duties  between  them,  and  assigning  more 
moderate  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  The  adoption  of  free  trade  by  England 
induced  Holland  and  other  countries  to  modify 
their  import  tariffs.  The  treaty  of  1860  with 
France  marked  a  new  era  ;  restriction  gave  way 
to  duties  which,  though  stUl  protective,  were 
comparatively  low.  A  great  increase  both  in 
imports  and  exports  was  the  immediate  result. 
Other  nations  followed  this  example,  and  for 
some  years  the  import  duties  of  European 
countries  were  in  practice  regulated  by  treaties 
in  the  general  interest.  Then  came  the  pro- 
tectionist reaction,  which  Prof.  Bastable  dates 
from  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870  ;  war 
expenditure  and  national  jealousy  gave  a  bias 
towards  a  system  of  heavier  duties  as  between 
the  two  rivals  ;  other  nations  followed  with  an 
idea  of  protecting  themselves. 
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The  United  States  have  passed  through 
various  stages  of  doubt ;  from  18^4  to  1875 
their  import  duties  were  alternately  raised  and 
lowered  for  two  or  three  years  at  a  time  ;  here 
again  the  great  rise  took  place  in  the  war 
period  from  1861-65,  and  subsequent  efforts  at 
reduction  made  no  great  impression.  Since 
1883  the  tariflfhas  been  severely  protective,  ulti- 
mately culminating  in  the  cumbrous  McKinley 
tariff  of  1890,  which  laid  crushing  duties  on 
all  foreign  manufactm-es,  though  it  freed 
certain  commodities  which  were  thought  to  be 
required  for  the  home  producer. 

The  South  American  states,  influenced  partly 
by  the  United  States,  and  partly  by  European 
example,  levy  onerous  duties. 

To  sum  up :  England  stands  practically 
alone  in  the  world  as  a  country  with  a  simple 
and  low  "tariff ;  in  British  colonies  the  tariffs 
are  usually  cumbrous,  but  fall  into  two  classes, 
— the  one  where  many  import  duties  are  merely 
the  easiest  way  of  getting  revenue,  the  other 
where  those  duties  are  avowedly  protective. 
Of  foreign  countries  it  may  be  said  that,  at  the 
present  day,  aU  except  Holland  and  Belgium 
which  at  a  considerable  interval  followed  Eng- 
land, have  deserted  the  revenue  and  adopted 
the  protective  tariff. 

Incidence  of  Import  Duties. — The  popularity 
of  import  duties  as  a  source  of  revenue  is 
usually  and  probably  correctly  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  collected  without  application 
to  any  large  number  of  the  taxpayers.  The 
question  of  their  incidence  has  in  England  been 
settled  for  years  ;  the  accepted  view  being  that 
all  duties  paid  by  the  merchant  on  importation 
are  added  by  him  to  the  price  of  the  commodity, 
and  are  thus  eventually  paid  by  the  consumer. 
It  is  probable  that  in  early  days  there  was 
an  idea  that  the  foreign  merchant  paid  the 
tax.  But  it  soon  came  to  be  understood  that 
they  were  at  least  usually  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer and  not  by  the  merchants  ;  the  order  of 
1309  (see  page  367)  seems  to  be  clear  evidence 
of  this.  The  proposition  that  they  are  actually 
paid  by  the  merchant  himself  has  been 
advanced  in  recent  controversies  with  some  of 
the  British  colonies,  more  particularly  those  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  commonly  held 
that  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  ia  a,n  ad  valorem 
duty  cannot  be  put  on  the  price,  but  must  be 
borne  by  the  merchant,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  remission  of  duty  benefits  the  merchant 
only,  as  price  is  not  affected.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  difficult  to  support,  and  has  been  con- 
tradicted by  its  advocates  in  the  course  of  their 
own  arguments.  An  opposite  view  was  held 
in  the  case  of  these  very  colonies  in  1842  by 
both  the  parties  to  the  controversy  whether 
higher  import  duties  were  the  best  means  of 
increasing  the  inducement  to  the  negro  to  work 
(Earl  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  i.  p.  80  et  seq.). 
Again,  it  has   been  advanced,  chiefly  in  the 
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United  States,  that  protective  import  duties 
are  paid  by  the  foreigner  ;  but  this  cannot, 
properly  speaking,  be  true  for  long,  even  when 
the  foreigner's  market  is  restricted  to  the  nation 
which  imposes  the  duty.  The  foreign  producer, 
if  the  consumer  declines  to  pay  a  higher  price, 
may  consent  to  forego  for  a  time  a  part  of  his 
ordinary  profits,  and  in  this  sense  he  may  "  pay 
the  duty  "  ;  but  eventually  he  will  cease  pro- 
ducing ;  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  a  peimanently 
lower  rate  of  profit,  this  can  hardly,  in  economics, 
be  spoken  of  as  paying  the  duty.  As  an  illus- 
tration we  may  cite  the  case  of  the  Bermuda 
onion-growers,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  Kew 
York  in  1893,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  con- 
cessions in  the  matter  of  the  import  duty  on 
onions.  As  interesting  examples  of  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  import  duties,  we  may  refer  to 
the  old  duties  on  sugar  (v.  ll'CuUoch,  Taxation, 
p.  210),  and  those  on  com  (r.  Leone  Levi,  On 
Taxation,  pp.  77-79). 

Specific  V.  Ad  valorem  Duties. — The  question 
of  specific  or  rated  as  against  ad  valorem  duties 
is  one  that  has  been  vigorously  debated,  and 
cannot  be  considered  settled ;  there  are  still  high 
practical  authorities  who  state  that  it  costs  no 
greater  trouble  to  collect  the  latter  than  the 
former.  The  better  opinion  is,  however,  that 
ad  valorem  rates  are  constantly  unfair,  and  give 
rise  to  unnecessary  friction  between  the  customs 
staff  and  the  merchants  ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his 
budget  speech  of  1853,  adopted  this  opinion  ; 
the  customs  commissioners  in  1857  stated  that 
the  labour  of  their  officers  had  been  greatly 
reduced  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  ad  valorem  duties.  This  is 
equivalent  to  economy  in  the  cost  of  collection. 
The  legislation  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
based  on  this  opinion  ;  in  1797  there  were  300 
ad  valorem  duties,  in  1842  there  were  156,  in 
1855  they  had  been  reduced  to  40  :  they  have 
now  disappeared.  In  the  colonies  they  remain 
in  full  force,  though  the  home  government, 
where  it  has  influence,  is  gradually  obtaining  a 
change  to  specific  rates. 

A  plan  of  combining  a  specific  with  an  ad 
valorem,  duty  on  the  same  commodity  has  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  and  has  spread 
to  Canada.  It  hampers  tiade  and  adds  to  the 
labour  of  collection.  N^early  akin  to  it  was 
the  old  plan,  adopted  in  England  in  1840  and 
rejected  in  1853,  of  adding  a  general  percentage 
to  all  duties.  This  was  till  lately  a  favourite 
mode  of  raising  additional  taxation  in  many  of 
the  British  colonies. 

Amount  of  Duty. — It  is  a  question  of  some 
nicety  whether  import  duties  should  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  represent  as  far  as  possible 
a  uniform  percentage  on  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity. Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  adopted 
the  theory  in  1853,  and  placed  the  percentage 
at  10  per  cent.  But  the  natiu-e  and  use  of  a 
commodity,  and  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
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it,  may  render  a  much  higher  percentage  an 
equally  fair  tax.  The  highest  ad  valorem  rate 
in  any  British  colony  upon  general  merchandise 
is  25  per  cent ;  it  is  usually  far  lower.  Pro- 
tective tariffs  load  imports  with  duties  which 
are  usually  at  least  30  per  cent,  and  the  general 
basis  of  the  McKinley  tariff  was  50  per  cent 
for  all  manufactures. 

This  article  would  not  be  complete  without 
reference  to  drawbacks  and  the  methods  of 
facilitating  the  collection  of  duties.  Dkaw- 
BACKS  {q.i\)  were  the  original  method  of  re- 
lieving a  merchant  of  the  payment  of  part  of 
the  import  duty  when  he  desired  to  re-export  a 
duty-paid  article.  The  statute  12  Car.  II. 
c.  4,  first  admitted  this,  reimbursiug  the  whole 
duty  in  some  cases,  half  in  others.  In  1788  a 
fourth  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  customs  was 
returned  by  way  of  drawbacks.  This  system 
was  first  modified  by  permitting  the  importation 
of  articles  merely  on  a  bond  for  the  payment 
of  the  duty  ;  this  gave  rise  to  constant  fraud, 
and  was  the  source  of  much  risk  and  additional 
labour  to  the  government.  The  warehousing 
system,  or  deposit  of  commodities  in  Bonded 
Warehouses  {q.v.)  until  such  time  as  the 
duty  is  paid,  has  almost  entirely  done  away 
with  drawbacks.  They  stOl,  however,  form  a 
common  item  of  account  in  colonial  budgets. 

[See  sources  cited  under  Exports,  Duties  on, 
especially  First  Heport  of  Comr>iissioners  of  Cus- 
toms, 1857. — Leone  Levi,  On  Taxation,  1860. — 
Kippax's  translation  of  Ustariz'  Theory  etc.  of 
Oomtnerce,  Dublin,  1752. — Maogregor,  Commercial 
and  Financial  Legislation  of  Europe  and  America, 
1841. — Farquhar,  Fconomic  and  Industrial  De- 
lusions, 1891,  pp.  54-73. — Bastable,  Commerce 
of  Nations,  ohs.  vi.-x. — Returns  of  Colonial  Tariffs, 
c6402/91. — Hall,  Sist.  of  the  Customs  Revenue  of 
Fngland.'i  c.  A,  H. 

Imports  and  Exports,  Freedom  and 
Restraint  of.  We  shall  deal  with  Imports 
and  Exports  separately. 

Free  Imports.  — This  subject  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  divisions. 

(a)  Oeneral  freedom  of  importation.  This  matter 
may  best  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  converse  (see  below.  Imports,  Restraint 
on)  :  it  is  on  the  whole  easier  to  show  the 
results  of  moving  contrary  to  natural  laws,  than 
to  exhibit  the  working  of  a  natural  system. 
And  though  the  general  history  of  commerce  seems 
to  be  the  history  of  restriction,  yet  the  natural 
impulse  of  commercial  man  is  to  exchange  his 
products  with  others  free  from  let  and  hindrance. 

The  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  middle 
ages  admitted  imports  free  of  duty,  or  at  a  low 
duty  :  and  the  leading  commercial  nation  of  the 
present  day — Great  Britain — admits  almost  all 
commodities  free  of  duty.  The  Hanseatic  towns, 
in  an  age  of  general  exclusion,  levied  duties  rang- 
ing from  one-half  to  three-quarters  per  cent  :  and 
Holland  for  some  two  centuries,  and  all  through 
the  time  of  its  greatness,  kept  its  ports  practically 
free  to  the  importation  of  all  sorts  of  merchandise 


from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  iind  that  the  Turkish  empire  was 
the  only  other  European  power,  till  modem  times, 
which  kept  its  ports  free  for  all  imports,  but  tlie 
Turkish  government  spoiled  their  pohcy  by  pro- 
hibiting exports  !  Early  in  this  century,  and 
before  England  was  converted  to  free  trade,  the 
Argentine  republic  endeavoured  to  remove  all 
restrictions  on  importation  ;  but  it  has  now  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  American  example. 

At  the  present  time  Great  Britain  and  some  of 
her  dependencies,  notably  India,  Hong-Kong,  and 
the  Straits  Settlements,  with  Holland  and  Belgium, 
are  the  only  examples  of  an  importation  generally 
tree. 

(6)  Free  importation  of  special  articles.  This  is 
nowadays  a  usual  feature  even  in  countries  whicli 
are  strictly  protectionist ;  it  is  usual  to  admit  free 
of  duty  various  articles  which  are  expected  to  be 
of  special  advantage  to  the  importing  nation. 
These  are  included  in  a  "free  list"  (see  Free 
List).  c.  a.  h. 

Free  Exports. — As  nearly  all  nations  now 
encourage  exportation,  not  only  by  refraining 
from  the  levy  of  duties  but  even  by  granting 
bounties,  the  expediency  of  leaving  export  trade 
generally  free  may  be  assumed.  The  articles  on 
Exports,  Duties  on,  and  Free  Trade  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  modern  principle, 
and  the  cases  in  which  it  is  still  interfered 
with  by  duties.  It  wUl  best  be  understood  by 
considering  the  cases  of  its  infraction. 

Restraint  on  Exports. — The  idea  of  prohibit- 
ing exports  of  certain  commodities  appears  to 
have  influenced  communities  earlier  than  the 
attempt  to  restrain  imports.  It  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  preventing — to  quote  the  French  state- 
ment of  it — "all  that  may  contribute  to  the 
development  of  foreign  industry." 

In  the  case  of  England  it  was  first  applied  in 
1261  to  the  export  of  wool — the  subject  of  her 
great  original  industry.  By  8  Eliz.  c.  3,  and 
later  enactments,  severe  penalties  were  imposed 
on  those  who  exported  sheep  and  wool.  But 
these  severe  laws  failed  to  attain  their  end. 
By  13  &  14  Car.  II.  7,  hides  and  leather,  by 
still  older  statutes,  metals,  as  late  as  7  &  8 
Will.  III.  c.  20,  instruments  of  industry,  were 
made  the  subjects  of  prohibition.  This  has 
all  now  been  reversed  for  fifty  years. 

Similar  prohibitions,  or  discouragement  of 
exportation  by  high  duties,  were  common  to 
most  European  countries.  The  French  at  the 
end  of  last  century,  in  the  words  quoted  above, 
laid  down  the  principle  publicly.  The  Spaniards 
prohibited  the  exports  of  corn  up  to  1820 ; 
Turkey  prohibited  all  exportation  till  well  on 
into  this  century.  Greece,  on  her  independence, 
was  more  moderate,  simply  imposing  a  duty 
of  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  exports.  Sicily, 
in  1839,  had  recourse  to  a  monopoly  to  limit 
the  export  of  sulphur  to  a  fixed  annual  amount. 

The  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  precious 
metals  rested  on  a  difi'erent  shade  of  the  idea, 
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and  formed  part  of  the  Mekcantile  System 
(q.v.),  by  whicli  they  were  considered  the  sole 
source  of  wealth  to  be  retained  in  the  country 
at  all  hazards. 

Prohibition  on  exportation  to  an  enemy  had 
a  somewhat  different  basis,  and  still  is  recognised 
as  perfectly  legitimate  in  the  case  of  munitions 
of  war  (see  Coxtkaband). 

[An  excellent  summary  of  the  English  history 
will  be  found  in  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  iv.  eh.  viii. — Art.  on  Budget. — See  also 
Macgregor's  Commereial  and  Financial  Legisla- 
tion of  Murope,  and  the  works  cited  under  Ex- 
ports, Duties  os.]  c.  a.  h. 

IMPOETS,  Restraint  on.  This  is  a 
subject  necessarily  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  import  duties  and  the  theory  of  trade.  The 
restriction  of  importation  of  foreign  goods  has, 
in  the  history  of  commerce,  taken  two  forms — 
(1)  absolute  prohibition,  (2)  the  imposition  of 
heayy  duties.  It  appears  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  desire  of  keeping  all  production 
in  the  hands  of  the  home-producer  ;  and  so  far 
it  is  the  ancestor  of  protection  which  Mill  de- 
fines as  "the  prohibition,  or  the  discom'age- 
ment  by  heavy  duties,  of  such  foreign  com- 
modities as  are  capable  of  being  produced  at 
home  "  :  it  was  used  later  as  a  punishment  to 
the  foreigner.  Its  correlative  is  smuggling : 
when  restriction  is  at  its  height,  smuggling 
is  rife. 

It  appears  to  be  true  that  in  modern  history 
England  was  the  first  prominent  example  of  a 
restrictive  policy :  this  policy  was  carried  out 
rather  by  the  K" a'stisation  Laws  {q.v.)  and  by 
complexity  of  customs  laws  than  by  direct 
prohibition  or  through  the  medium  of  heavy 
import  duties  ;  but  as  late  as  1841  Macgregor 
(Commercial  aTid  Fwumcial  Legislation  of  Europe 
and  America)  could  state  that  English  legisla- 
tion practically  prohibited  the  importation  of 
corn  and  of  foreign  sugars  and  coffee,  and  up  to 
a  recent  date  this  was  true  of  malt. 

It  was  in  France,  however,  that  the  use  of 
direct  prohibition  and  of  the  prohibitive  duty 
was  first  developed.  In  1664  Colbert  intro- 
duced the  principle  of  excluding  foreign 
manufactures  by  raising  the  duties  on  them  : 
the  first  absolute  prohibitions  of  foreign 
commodities — woven  clothes  from  India  and 
the  East — ^became  law  in  1686.  The  celebrated 
commercial  treaty  of  1786  gave  a  comparatively 
easy  entrance  to  English  manufactures  ;  but 
the  subsequent  wars  inti'oduced  a  complete 
reversal  of  this  more  liberal  policy.  The 
episode  of  the  prohibitions  based  on  the  Berlio 
and  Milan  decrees  belongs  rather  to  the  story 
of  the  war  than  to  ordinary  commercial  history  ; 
but  it  illustrated  singularly  well  the  futility  of 
restrictions  on  trade :  mz.  the  automatic  tendency 
to  defeat  their  own  end.  In  spite  of  Napoleon's 
efforts  to  exclude  English  manufactures  and 
thus   ruin    English    commerce,    these     manu- 


factures not  only  foimd  their  way  into 
continental  markets,  but  were  brought  into 
France  with  the  connivance  of  the  French 
ministers:  "M.  de  Talleyrand  .  .  .  secretly 
countenanced  the  landing  of  British  goods 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  France"  (JIacgregor, 
work  cited,  p.  38  note).  Prohibition  remained 
a  leading  feature  of  the  French  tariff  tiU  the 
treaty  of  1860  with  England ;  and  of  late 
years  French  legislation  has  been  reti'Ogradiag 
in  the  old  direction  by  imposing  heavy 
protective  duties  (see  Impoet  Duties). 

In  Spain  a  definite  restrictive  policy  began 
almost  contemporaneously  with  that  of  France, 
and  has  hardly  ever  seen  any  relaxation.  The 
Spanish  tariff,  besides  hampering  trade  by  its 
complexity,  loaded  aH  foreign  imports  with 
duties  varying  from  50  to  100  per  cent  of 
value  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  century  it 
contained  at  least  600  total  prohibitions. 
Holland,  after  an  era  of  freedom,  adopted  a  few 
fairly  heavy  duties  in  the  course  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  some  actual  prohibitions,  which  were 
partly  political.  And,  generally,  all  European 
nations  have  been  wedded  to  systems  of  re- 
straint more  or  less  complete. 

The  leading  modem  example  of  a  resti'ictive 
policy  is  the  McKinley  tariff,  which  became 
the  law  of  the  United  States  in  1891  ;  it  was 
avowedly  a  stringent  protective  tariff,  aimed  at 
making  the  States  self-supporting  and  crushing 
out  foreign  competition  ;  its  duties  amounted  in 
many  ca^es  to  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
commodity  on  arrival,  and  this  was  sufficient 
in  some  articles  to  cause  a  complete  transfer  of 
the  capital  engaged  in  their  production  from 
England  to  the  United  States. 

The  evU  effects  of  a  restrictive  system  are  (a) 
its  expense  to  the  consumer.  Eestriction  could 
only  be  necessary  to  force  a  trade  out  of  its 
natural  channel,  and  that  is  always  expensive. 
Other  bad  results  appear  to  be  felt  more  slowly 
than  formerly,  for  {&)  smuggling  is  more  easily 
checked  owing  to  facUity  of  communication  ;  (c) 
adulteration  and  counterfeiting  are  more  difficult 
because  of  the  general  prevalence  of  minute 
inspection. 

In  particular  cases  evils  more  far-reaching  have 
been  traced,  and  are  doubtless  still  traceable  to 
restriction.  Macgregor  in  1841  attributed  the 
heavy  drudgery  of  the  peasantry  and  especially 
the  women  in  France,  and  the  backwardness  of 
cultivation,  to  deamess  of  iron  consequent  on 
prohibitions  of  foreign  goods.  The  prohibition 
of  corn  has  produced  evils  more  patent  stdl. 
A  good  illustration  of  this  point  occurred  a  few 
years  back,  when  the  government  of  Venezuela 
was  forced  to  suspend  its  heavy  import  duties  on 
food-stuffs  owing  to  complete  failure  of  the  home 
crops. 

"The  accepted  opinion  of  economists  is  that  aU 
restraint  on  commerce  is  injurious  :  the  whole 
theory  of  free  trade  is  built  up  on  that  idea.  It 
would  hardly  be  necessary  to  refer  to  this,  were 
it  not   that  list   and   otbers   hare   argued   that 
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restriction  at  an  early  period  of  a  nation's  his- 
tory is  the  source  of  ultimate  wealth  ;  and  the 
commercial  greatness  of  England  has  by  some 
been  traced  to  the  self-sufficiency  produced  by 
past  restrictions  on  foreign  trade — that  is,  to 
protection  in  past  ages.  These  reasoners  have 
neglected  the  fact  of  England's  geographical  posi- 
tion and  conformation,  her  comparatively  early 
political  freedom,  the  early  invention  of  machinery, 
and  other  factors. 

As  regards  new  countries,  however,  the  system 
has  been  in  some  measure  justified  by  the  high 
authority  of  MiU  (bk.  v.  oh.  x.  §  1)  (see  Protection). 

Tliere  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  importation 
of  special  articles  is  prohibited  or  restricted  on 
grounds  of  public  safety  or  morality :  obsceue 
books  and  prints  or  dangerous  explosives  are 
instances  which  are  common  to  most  modern 
taritfs.  The  case  of  foreign  reprints  of  copy- 
right works — which  are  prohibited  from  importa- 
tion into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  also  into 
the  colonies  unless  certain  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  authors  (see 
,5  &  6  Vict.  ^.  45,  §  17  ;  25  &  26  Vict.  u.  68,  §  10), 
rests  on  conventional  and  quasi-moral  grounds. 

[Ad.  Smith,  W.  of  iV.,  bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.  and  iii. — 
For  facts  see  John  Macgregor's  Commercial  and 
Financial  Legislation  of  Europe  and  America, 
London,  1841. — See  also,  for  America,  Edward 
Atkinson's  Taxation  and  Work,  New  York,  1892.] 

C.  i.  H. 

IMPSt  unique  (or  Single  Tax).  The 
limited  and  restricted  sense  in  which  this  term 
was  used  by  the  physiooratio  school  is  best 
explained  by  the  following  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  Quesnay  and  his  followers.  ' '  Taxa- 
tion ought  not  to  be  destructive  of  nor  out  of 
proportion  to  the  total  income  of  the  nation  ; 
...  it  must  be  levied  directly  on  the  net  return 
(produit  net)  of  land  and  not  on  wages,  or  on  the 
[gross]  produce,  in  which  ease  it  would  increase 
the  cost  of  production,  be  detrimental  to  trade, 
and  destroy  annually  a  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  nation "  (Quesnay,  p.  83,  ed.  Daire,  Paris, 
1846,  p.  332,  ed.  Oncken).  "Men  are  not  at 
liberty  to  assess  taxation  according  to  their 
will ;  it  has  an  essential  basis  and  form  settled 
by  the  order  of  nature.  .  .  .  Only  the  portion 
of  crops  called  the  nei  product  (meaning  after 
deduction  of  the  outlay  made  by  the  agricul- 
turist) should  contribute  to  taxation.  .  .  .  Taxa- 
tion is  thus  essentially  a  portion  of  the  net 
product  of  land"  (Dupont  de  Nemours,  Physio- 
crates,  p.  351,  ed.  Daire).  This  system  Dupont, 
in  his  letters  to  J.  B.  Say  (p.  405  same  ed.),  calls 
a  domanial  constitution  of  finance  based  on  the 
sharing  of  returns.  "What  is  only  a  portion 
of  a  net  product  can  only  be  taken  on  a  net 
product ;  .  ,.  .  hence  the  essential  form  of  the 
tax  consists  in  taking  taxation  directly  where  it 
is  present"  (Meroier  de  la  Rivifere,  Ordre  Na- 
turel  des  Sociitis  Politiques,  p.  474,  ed.  Daire). 
The  Abbe  Bandeau  considers  that  a  share  of  six 
twentieths  of  the  net  product  may  be  allotted 
to  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  {Intro- 


duction A,  la  Philosophic  Aonomique,  p.  760,  ed. 
Daire). 

Viewed  historically,  the  idea  of  the  single  tax 
is  the  result  of  a  reaction  against  the  crushing 
weight  of  a  vexatious  and  omnipresent  system 
of  taxation.  In  France,  as  far  back  as  1576- 
1577,  the  states-general  of  Blois  were  asked  to 
consider  a  motion  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Tiers  j^tat  to  do  away  with  all  the  existing 
taxes,  and  to  establish  instead  an  impdt  unique 
described  as  the  "taille  igaUe"  (equalised 
tallage),  assessed  according  to  the  means  of 
the  owner  of  each  dwelling  ;  it  was  in  fact  a 
kind  of  proportional  hearth-money,  from 
which,  however,  the  nobility  and  clergy 
were  to  be  exempted.  This  proposition  was 
rejected,  probably  out  of  mistrust  of  the  court 
(Clamageran,  Sistoire  de  I'Impdt,  ii.  pp.  217- 
219).  The  system  recommended  by  Vauban 
in  his  Dime  Royale  (republished  in  Daire's 
Aonomistes  Financiers  du  XVIII"  Siicle,  and 
Petite  BibliotMqv£  £eonomique)  is  well  known, 
but  was  rejected  by  Mirabeau  as  "absolutely 
defective  because  this  excellent  man,  having 
disregarded  the  principle  that  all  wealth  and 
income  can  only  be  derived  from  land,  makes  a 
muddle  of  his  scheme  by  introducing  an  infinite 
number  of  double  appropriations  "  (Knies,  Oarl 
Friedrich  von  Baden's  Brieflicher  Verlcehr  mit 
Mirabeau,  i.  p.  37,  Heidelberg,  1892).  In 
Italy,  Bandini  {q.v.)  entertained  the  same 
notions  in  his  Discorso  Economico  presented  in 
1739  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 

But  owing  to  the  unsoundness  and  iniquity 
of  its  financial  system,  Spain  is  the  country 
where  the  single  tax  theory  took  the  earliest 
and  kept  the  most  persistent  hold  both  of  the 
official  and  the  speculative  mind.  Eager  to 
defend  the  founder  of  its  Austrian  dynasty 
against  the  aspersions  of  Spanish  writers,  Mr. 
Konrad  Haebler,  in  his  TVirtschaftliche  Bliite 
Spaniens  im,  16.  Jahrhundert  (p.  12),  ascribes 
to  Charles  V.  the  first  idea  of  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion based  on  the  establishment  of  a  single  and 
direct  tax.  Dming  the  decay  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  under  the  emperor's  successors  this 
idea  was  resumed  under  different  forms :  in 
1573-75  and  1592-98,  the  cortes  of  Madrid 
proposed  a  single  tax  on  grist  levied  when  it 
left  the  mills,  and  this  system  was  advocated 
at  different  times  either  by  official  bodies  or 
private  writers  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  In  1646,  Alcazar  de  Arriaga,  in  his 
Nueva  Decla,racion  de  un  medio  universal  para 
extinguir  los  tributos  en  Oastilla  (New  Declara- 
tion of  a  Universal  Plan  for  Suppression  of 
Taxes),  advocated  what  he  denominated  the 
single  Alcavala,  a  kind  of  general  income 
tax  of  2  per  cent.  In  1651  father  Bautista 
Davila  proposed  a  single  general  and  pro- 
gressive capitation  or  poll-tax.  Centani,  how- 
ever, is  more  than  any  one  else  entitled  to 
be    considered    as   a   direct    ancestor    of    the 
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French  physiocrats.  In  a  memorial  entitled 
Tierras  (Land),  and  submitted  in  1671 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  Centani,  taking  up  an 
opinion  expressed  a  few  years  before  by  Juan 
de  Castro,  explicitly  asserts  that  land  is  the 
only  real  wealth  (la  tierra  es  la  verdadera  y 
fisica  hacienda),  and  insists  on  the  removal  of 
all  indirect  taxation  in  favour  of  a  direct  and 
teiTitorial  taxation  founded  on  an  exact  and 
extensive  Cadastkal  Survey.  About  half  a 
century  later,  the  minister  Ensexada  gave 
orders  to  proceed  with  this  survey  in  Castile  on 
a  plan  which  had  been  successfully  carried  out 
in  Catalonia  ;  and  in  1770,  Charles  III.  decreed 
the  "  liiiica  contribticion,"  which  was,  however, 
never  actually  put  into  force  (Colmeiro,  Hist, 
de  la  Ec.  Polit.  en  Espatm,  ii.  pp.  570-576). 

In  Baden,  the  margrave  Carl  Friedrich, 
prompted  by  purely  theoretical  views,  decreed  a 
similar  experiment  in  three  villages — Dallingeu 
(district  of  Pforzheim),  Bahlingen,  and  Then- 
ingen  (district  of  Hochberg).  Established  in 
the  years  1770  and  1771,  it  by  degrees  excited 
the  discontent  of  the  population,  was  gradually 
abandoned,  and  came  to  an  end  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  A  good  and 
clear  account  of  this  experiment  is  given  in 
Conrad's  Jahrbiiclier  fdr  Kationaloekonomie  u. 
SUdistik,  1872,  vol.  xix.  (article  by  Emming- 
haus,  C.  F.  von  Baden's  Physiocratische 
Verbindungen.  See  also  Eodolphe  Reuss,  Ch. 
de  Butri,  Strasbourg,  1890). 

la  France,  although  the  physiooratic  doctrines 
always  remained  confined  to  theory,  their  influence 
may  be  traced  in  the  steady  aversion  to  indirect 
taxation  of  the  representative  assemblies  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution  of  1789.  But  after  the 
space  of  a  very  few  years,  this  aversion  had  to  be 
overcome,  for  whatever  may  he  its  theoretical 
merits,  no  system  of  single  taxation  could  possibly 
satisfy  the  ravenous  appetites  of  our  modern 
budget  makers. 

[In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  before,  see 
Mirabeau's  Thiorie  de  I'lmpdt  (1761),  various 
writings  by  Turgot  collected  by  Daire  in  his  edi- 
tion under  the  heading  of  Imp6t  (vol.  i.  pp.  392- 
434),  and  Turgot's  Rijlexions  sw  la  Formation  et 
la  Distribution  des  Michesses,  in  the  first  volume 
oi  Melanges  (ed.  Daire). — Condillac,  Ze  Commerce 
et  le  Gouvernement  (pp.  355-359),  also  Cantillon, 
Essai  sur  la  nature  da  Commerce,  1755  (pp.  55-61, 
Harvard  reprint,  1892). — Saint  P^ravy,  Memoire 
sur  les  Effets  de  I'ImpSt  Indirect  (1768),  etc. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  tax  are  Voltaire, 
L'h/ymme  aux  Quarante  Ecus. — Forbonnais,  Prin- 
cipes  Economiques  in  Daire's  Melanges  (p.  235  note, 
and  p.  210,  notes  1  and  2). — Mably,  Doutes 
prqposees  aux  Economistes  sur  VOrdre  Naturel  des 
Societes  Politiques  (Paris,  1768,  pp.  40-44). — 
Geaslin  {q.v.),  Essai  Analytique  sur  la  Richesse 
et  sur  l'Imp6t  (London,  1767). — Eiviere,  L'Ami 
de  la  Paix  ou  RSponse  d,  la  Thiorie  de  Vlmpdt  du 
Marquis  de  Miraieau  (1761). — Champalin,  Taxe- 
Personndle  et  Unique  (1789). — Guiraudet, -Bn-eaj 
des  Ecmiomistes  sur  I'Impdt  (1790). 


Consult  also  the  valuable  article  by  Dr.  Stephan 
Bauer  [Zur  Entstehung  der  Physiocratie  in 
Conrad's  Jahrbiicher  fur  Nat.  Oek.  u.  Statistih, 
Jena,  1890)  and  Professor  A.  Oncken  [Zwr 
Geschichte  der  Physiocratie  in  Schmoller's  Jahrluch 
fur  Oesetzgebung,  Leipzig,  1893).]  E.  ca. 

(See  EPH^MifiKiDES ;  Phtsiookats  ;  Single  Tax.) 

IMPOUND.  An  expression  originally  used 
in  respect  of  distrained  cattle  only,  which  were 
placed  into  a  "  pound  "  by  way  of  security.  It 
is  now  used  generally  with  respect  to  any  objects 
which,  with  some  ulterior  purpose,  are  put  into 
a  place  of  security.  Thus  a  judge  may  order 
documents  to  be  impounded  if  he  thinks  they 
may  furnish  material  for  a  criminal  prosecution. 
As  to  the  way  in  which  such  documents  are  to 
be  dealt  with,  see  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Order  42,  Rule  33a.  e.  s. 

IMPRESSMENT.  From  the  earliest  times 
every  free  and  able-bodied  Englishman  has  been 
liable  to  military  service,  but  only  for  purposes 
of  defence.  The  service  of  the  primitive  Fybd, 
and  of  the  later  militia,  was  restricted  to  putting 
down  rebeUion  and  repeUiug  invasion.  The 
sovereign  could  not  lawfully  claim  the  service 
of  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  manning  the 
fleet,  or  of  forming  armies  to  serve  abroad. 
But  voluntary  enlistment  did  not  always  furnish 
men  enough  for  these  purposes.  The  Tudors 
and  Stuarts,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  impress- 
ment. Impressment  may  be  defined  as  an 
irregular  and  arbitrary  compulsion  to  serve. 
It  differs  from  the  modern  Coxsceiptiojt,  which 
is  also  compulsory,  but  imposes  uniform  and 
definite  liabilities  either  on  the  whole  popula- 
tion or  on  large  classes  of  the  community.  In 
England,  sailors  were  liable  to  be  pressed  for 
naval  service  (see  Alexander  JtrsTlcs),  and  men 
of  the  lower  clsisses  generally  were  liable  to  be 
pressed  for  military  service.  The  impressment 
of  sailors  for  the  navy  fell  upon  so  limited  a 
class,  and  was  so  convenient  as  a  means  of  secui'- 
ing  the  national  safety,  that  in  spite  of  the  gross 
abuses  which  it  involved,  it  was  maintained  down 
to  the  close  of  our  great  naval  wars,  and  never 
elicited  a  serious  protest  either  from  the  courts 
of  law  or  from  parliament.  It  was  otherwise  with. 
impressment  for  military  service.  The  hard- 
ships which  it  involved  alfected  a  much  greater 
number  of  persons,  and  the  military  strength 
which  it  lent  to  the  crown  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  the  friends  of  constitutional  fi-eedom. 
The  impressment  of  soldiers  by  Charles  I.  in 
the  course  of  his  conflict  with  the  Scotch  people 
led  to  the  statutory  declaration  made  in  16  Car. 
I.  c.  28,  that  no  subject  ought  to  be  impressed, 
or  compelled,  to  go  out  of  his  country  to  serve 
as  a  soldier  except  in  case  of  the  sudden  coming 
of  strange  enemies  into  the  kingdom.  But 
parliament  regarded  impressment  as  necessary 
upon  occasion,  for  by  this  very  act  it  sanctioned 
the  pressing  of  soldiers  to  serve  in  the  Irish 
war.     Several  acts  of  parliament  in  the  course 
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of  the  last  century  sanctioned  the  pressing  of 
vagi-ants,  and  of  idle  or  disorderly  persons. 
Since  1780  impressment  of  soldiers  has  been 
virtually  unknown.  Impressment  of  sailors 
became  unnecessary  after  the  close  of  the  French 
wars,  but  has  never  been  declared  unlawful. 
Should  voluntary  enlistment  hereafter  fail  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  army  and  navy,  re- 
course wiQ  probably  be  had  to  some  scheme 
of  conscription.  The  old  impressment  was 
inequitable  in  priuciple  and  brutal  in  execution. 
Much  may  be  said  for  the  policy  of  recruiting 
the  army  from  the  least  valuable  class  of  citizens. 
But  the  pressing  of  vagrants  and  disorderly 
persons  would  be  a  feeble  resource  now  that  the 
size  of  armies  has  been  so  much  increased. 

[See  Clode,  Military  Forces  of  the  Crovm.  — 
Anson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution. — 
Captain  Marryat,  R.N.,  Suggestions  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  present  System  of  Impressment  in  the 
Naval  Service,  1822.  —  Edinburgh  Review,  Nov. 
1814.]  F.  0.  M. 

IMPREST  in  public  accounts  denotes  an 
advance  to  a  sub-aooountant  or  individual,  usu- 
ally from  an  authorised  vote,  to  be  accounted 
for  in  detail  after  expenditure.  0.  A.  H. 

IMPEISOKMENT  FOR  DEBT.  See  Debt, 
Imprisonment  foe. 

INCOME  may  be  defined  as  the  wealth, 
measured  in  money,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of 
an  individual,  or  a  community,  per  year  or 
other  imit  of  time.  This  term  is  not  easily 
freed  from  ambiguity.  Does  wealth  imply 
materiality  ;  as  MQl  decides  in  a  passage  (Pol. 
Scon. ,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  §  2)  which  has  been  severely 
criticised  by  Mr.  Cannan  with  reference  to 
that  kind  of  wealth  which  constitutes  income 
(Production  and  Distribution,  p.  31).  The 
attribute  in  question  may  seem  to  be  the  only 
logical  ground  for  a  distinction  which  has  been 
drawn  by  high  authorities :  by  Dudley  Baxter 
(National  Income,  ch.  viii.)  between  "original 
earnings,"  namely,  "the  productive  income 
fi'om  agi'icidture  and  manufacture,"  and  the 
"second-hand  income"  "paid  out  of  original 
earnings "  ;  and  by  Leone  Levi  (Report  of  the 
British  Association,  1881,  p.  274),  between 
"income  derived  from  independent  sources  of 
production  "  and  an  opposite  kind  iucluding 
"  professional  iuoomes  which  really  constitute 
the  expenditure  of  other  classes."  Can 
"original"  and  "independent"  here  mean 
anything  but  material  ?  Probably  it  is  best 
not  to  take  this  distinction,  and  to  understand 
the  "aggi'egate  of  commodities  material  and 
immaterial,  including  services  of  all  kinds," 
(Marshall)  which  have  the  character  of  wealth. 

Among  such  objects  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  those  which  commonly  fetch  a  price 
and  those  which,  though  exchangeable,  are  not 
commonly  exchanged.  If  a  mother  hire  another 
woman  to  watch  her  baby  while  she  herself 
works  at  a  factory,  the  amount  of  paid  services 


is  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  mother 
attended  to  her  home  and  the  other  woman 
worked  in  the  factory.  But  the  "  aggregate  of 
commodities  "  may  well  be  less.  So  "  no  account 
is  commonly  taken  of  the  benefit  he  [a  man] 
derives  from  the  use  of  his  furniture  "  (Marshall). 
The  distinction  between  possibly  exchangeable 
and  actually  exchanged  must  be  attended  to 
when  we  compare  incomes  in  widely  different 
states  of  society  in  one  of  which  many  gifts  of 
nature  are  free,  in.  another,  appropriated.  The 
diiTerence  between  the  "  luxuries,  conveniences, 
and  necessities  "  enjoyed  by  the  English  labourer, 
now  and  in  the  age  of  the  Tudors,  cannot  be 
calculated  from  the  difference  in  the  respective 
money-incomes. 

Next,  what  is  meant  by  "at  disposal,"  or 
the  teiTU  which  some  would  prefer,  "net"? 
It  excludes  that  portion  of  incomings  which  is 
required  to  keep  up  capital,  and  other  out- 
goings. Are  we  then  to  exclude  from  the 
income  of  the  labourer  the  expenditure  which 
is  necessary  for  his  efficiency  ?  This  view  is 
taken  in  a  masterly  report  on  the  Commcm 
measure  of  value  in  direct  taxation,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association,  which  in- 
cluded Farr  and  Jevons  and  Newmarch  (Report 
of  the  British  Association  for  1878).  They  say : 
' '  As  the  horse  has  to  be  clothed  and  stabled, 
so  the  productive  laboiurer  has  to  be  clothed 
and  housed."  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  cart-horse's  food  and  gear  are  not  "goods  of 
the  first  order,"  objects  of  human  consumption. 

Again,  among  outgoings,  should  we  place 
that  portion  of  earnings  which  forms  com- 
pensation for  ddsagrements  ?  If  the  trade  of  a 
butcher  "is  in  most  places  more  profitable 
than  the  greater  part  of  common  trades  "  only 
because  it  is  "an  odious  business "  (Adam 
Smith),  should  we  say  that  the  real  net  income 
of  the  butcher  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour in  a  common  trade  ? 

The  preceding  ambiguities  are  common  to 
individual  and  social  income  (which  is  the  sum 
of  the  incomes  of  individuals)  ;  the  following 
is  peculiar  to  social  income  :  "Is  the  richness 
of  a  nation  to  be  measured  by  the  aggregate 
money-income  of  its  inhabitants,  or  by  theii' 
average  income "  ?  Prof.  Marshall,  who  asks 
this  question,  suggests  that  "a  rough  notion 
of  the  economic  strength  of  a  nation  .  .  .  may 
be  got  by  multiplying  the  aggregate  income  of 
its  inhabitants  by  their  average  income." 

It  is  fortunate  that  some  of  these  difficulties 
disappear  when  the  object  is  only  to  compare 
the  incomes  of  different  nations,  or  of  the  same 
nation,  at  different  epochs.  If  the  compared 
incomes  are  calculated  on  a  uniform  though 
imperfect  plan,  the  ratios  between  the  results 
are  apt  to  be  trustworthy  (cp.  Nicholson's 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  216) ;  pro- 
vided that  account  is  taken  of  differences  in  the 
value  of  money.      An  example  of  the  latter 
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correction  is  afforded  by  Sir  E.  Giffen's  estimates 
of  the  growth  of  capital,  which  are  based  upon 
the  growth  of  income. 

[The  most  philosophical  treatment  of  the  subject 
Imown  to  the  writer  is  to  be  found  in  Prof. 
Marshall's  Principles  in  the  chapter  on  "  Income  " 
{bk.  ii.),  and  the  sections  relating  to  "National 
Dividend "  (see  Index).  See  also  preface  to  3rd 
edition.  The  statistics  in  the  other  works  which  have 
been  referred  to  also  deserve  attention.]     f.  t.  e. 

INCOME  TAX  m  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 
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Charge,  p.  376;  Exemption."!,  p.  376;  Ineijualities, 
p.  377 ;  Differentiation,  p.  377 ;  Graduation,  p.  377  ; 
Incidence,  p.  378 ;  Bate  and  Yield,  p.  378. 

Ristory. — It  is  only  within  the  last  century 
that  a  general  income  tax,  imposed  alike  on 
profits  derived  from  property,  from  trade  and 
commerce,  and  from  personal  exertions,  has 
become  a  normal  method  of  levying  taxation. 
In  England  a  graduated  tax,  sometimes  called 
an  income  tax,  was  levied  in  1435  and  again 
in  1450,  but  these  taxes,  as  Thorold  Rogers 
points  out,  fell  short  of  the  scope  of  a  general 
income-tax,  being  levied  only  on  those  who 
possessed  fixed  sources  of  personal  revenues . 
{Uconomic  iTiterpretation  of  History,  p.  130  ; 
see  also  Dowell's  Sistmy  of  Taxation,  vol.  i. 
pp.  112  and  116).  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  taxes  levied  on  earnings  were  imposed, 
but  unsuccessfully,  and  from  this  time  until 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  no  farther 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  levy  a 
general  income-tax. 

Even  under  the  great  strain  on  our  finances 
caused  by  the  French  war,  it  was  with  reluctance 
that  W.  Pitt  made,  in  1 7  9  8,  the  great  experiment 
of  imposing  a  general  income-tax,  and  he  only 
did  so  after  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  arrive 
indirectly  at  the  taxation  of  income  by  means 
of  his  celebrated  plan  of  the  Teiple  Assess- 
ment (g'.  V. ).  The  income-tax  imposed  by  Pitt 
was  repealed  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  ;  but  the  tax  was  reimposed  within  a 
year  by  Addington,  and  remained  in  force  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  In  1842  SirEobert  Peel 
revived  the  tax  to  enable  biTn  to  introduce  fiscal 
reforms,  and  to  improve  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  intended 
that  the  revival  should  only  be  temporary,  but 
the  tax  had  now  ceased  to  be  a  war-tax,  and 
since  1842  it  has  maintained  its  place  as  one 
of  the  recognised  means  of  meeting  ordinary 
expenditure.  In  1853  the  area  of  the  tax, 
which  had  previously  been  coniined  to  Great 
Britain,  was  extended  to  include  Ireland. 

On  one  occasion  only  since  1842  has  a  serious 
proposal  been  made  for  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  tax.  On  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in 
1874,  the  prime  minister  (Mr.  Gladstone)  in  a 
manifesto  to  his  constituents  announced  his 
view  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ren- 
dered it  practicable  to   confer  on  the  country 


the  advantage  and  relief  of  the  total  repeal  of 
the  tax,  which  it  had  been  the  "happy  for- 
tune "  of  Mr.  Lowe  to  reduce  from  6d.  to  3d. 
But  on  the  re-assembling  of  parliament,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  government  found  themselves  in  a 
minority  and  resigned.  Their  successors  re- 
tained the  tax,  reducing  it  however  to  2d.,  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  it  has  ever  stood.  If  the 
proposed  repeal  had  been  effected,  chancellors 
of  the  exchequer  would  have  been  deprived  of 
the  most  elastic  of  taxes,  by  the  aid  of  which 
it  is  always  possible  to  balance  a  budget ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  expenditure  of 
subsequent  years  could  have  been  met  without 
reviving  the  tax. 

Scope  of  the  Ta:i\ — The  Income  Tax  Acts 
charge  with  duty  income  derived  from  every 
source  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  the 
person  to  whom  the  income  accrues  resides  in 
the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad ;  and  also 
income  received  in  the  United  Kingdom  by 
persons  residing  in  this  country  from  foreign 
or  colonial  sources.  The  duties  are  ranged 
\uider  five  schedules  of  charge  (16  &  17  Tict. 
c.  34,  §  2)  as  follows  : 

Schedule  A  imposes  a  duty  on  the  owners  of 
lands  and  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Schedule  B  on  the  occupiers  of  lands  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Schedule  C  on  annuities, 
dividends,  and  interest  payable  in  the  United  " 
Kingdom  on  government  securities,  British, 
colonial,  or  foreign.  Scliedule  D  on  annual 
profits  arising  to  persons  residing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  any  kind  of  property  wheresoever 
situate,  or  from  any  profession,  trade,  employ- 
ment, or  vocation  wheresoever  carried  on  ;  on 
annual  profits  arising  to  persons  not  resident 
in  the  United  Kingdom  from  property  situate, 
or  from  any  profession,  trade,  employment,  or 
vocation  exercised,  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  on  interest  of  money,  annuities,  and  other 
annual  profits  and  gains.  Schedule  E  on  income 
derived  from  public  offices  or  employments  of 
profit,  and  on  annuities,  pensions,  or  stipends 
payable  by  Her  Majesty  or  out  of  the  public 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  famOiar 
schedules  of  charge  had  their  origin  in  1803. 
The  tax  imposed  by  Pitt  was  levied  on  a  general 
return  made  by  each  taxpayer  of  his  income 
from  every  source.  But  in  1803  the  present 
system  of  charging  income-tax  upon  all  property 
and  profit  at  their  first  source  was  introduced, 
with  the  twofold  object  of  reducing  the  tempta- 
tions to  evasion,  and  of  preventing  unnecessary 
disclosure  of  the  amount  of  the  total  income  of 
the  taxpayers.  It  is  to  the  adoption  of  this 
system  that  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  administration  of  the  English  income-tax 
is  mainly  due.  The  duty  charged  on  lands 
and  houses  is  collected  from  the  occupier,  who 
is  empowered,  on  payment  of  his  rent,  to  deduct 
the  duty  applicable  thereto  ;  and  the  landlord 
in  turn  is  entitled  to  deduct  a  proportionate 
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amount  of  duty  from  any  gi-ound  rent,  annuity, 
rent  charge,  interest,  or  other  annual  sum 
secured  on  the  property.  In  like  manner  the 
profits  derived  from  a  trade  or  business  are 
assessable  in  one  sum  on  the  company,  iirm, 
or  person  carrying  on  the  concern,  and  the 
burden  is  distributed  amongst  the  persons  who 
are  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits,  or  to  receive 
dividends,  interest,  or  other  annual  payments 
thereout,  by  deduction  of  a  proportionate 
amount  of  duty  from  each  such  payment. 
Dividends  and  interest  payable  out  of  untaxed 
sources,  by  the  agents  in  England  of  foreign 
or  colonial  governments  or  companies,  are 
charged  in  the  hands  of  such  agents  ;  and, 
wherever  practicable,  provision  is  made  for 
the  assessment  of  the  tax  on  distributors  of 
profits,  who  have  no  personal  interest  in 
escaping  payment,  instead  of  on  the  ultimate 
recipients.  The  produce  of  the  tax  in  1803 
under  this  system,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
was  almost  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  10  per 
cent  duty  levied  in  1799  upon  the  general 
returns  of  the  individual  taxpayers. 

Basis  of  Charge.  — Assessments  under  Schedule 
A  on  lands  and  houses  are  based  in  Great 
Britain  on  the  rack-rental  value  of  the  property, 
subject  to  the  deduction  of  land  tax  and  certain 
other  publio  burdens  imposed  by  law  on  the 
owners  ;  in  Ireland  on  the  poor-law  valuation, 
subject  to  reduction  in  cases  where  such  valua- 
tion exceeds  the  rental  value.  Until  1894  no 
allowance  was  granted  in  respect  of  the  cost 
of  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses 
incidental  to  the  maintenance  of  the  property 
in  a  condition  to  command  its  existing  rent. 
But  the  Finance  Act  1894,  which  equalised 
the  death  duties  chargeable  on  realty  and 
personalty,  also  made  provision  for  the  reduction 
of  the  income-tax  assessment  on  the  gross  value 
of  lands  and  houses  under  Schedule  A  by  a  sum 
equal  in  the  case  of  lands  to  one-eighth,  and 
in  the  case  of  houses  to  one-sixth,  of  the  assess- 
ment. Under  Schedule  B,  the  farmers'  schedule, 
assessments  are  also  made  on  the  full  annual 
value,  but  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty.  Dividends 
and.  interest  chargeable  under  Schedule  0,  and 
the  salaries  of  offices  chargeable  nnder  Schedule 
E,  are  assessed  on  the  actual  amount  receivable 
within  the  year.  Under  Schedule  D  assess- 
ments are  based  on  an  estimate  arrived  at  by 
taking  in  some  cases,  the  average  profit  for  the 
three  preceding  years,  in  others,  the  profits  of 
the  preceding  or  the  estimated  profits  of  the 
current  year.  Mines  are  assessable  under 
'  Schedule  A,  but  according  to  the  rules  of 
Schedule  D,  on  the  average  profits  of  the  five 
preceding  years,  and  quarries,  ironworks,  gas- 
works, waterworks,  railways,  etc.,  on  the  profits 
of  the  year  preceding.  It  is  the  practice  to 
allow  relief  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the 
profits  have  diminished. 

Exemptions. — Of  the  exemptions  from  duty 


granted  by  the  Income  Tax  Acts,  by  far  the 
most  important  are  those  in  favour  of  persons 
with  small  incomes.  The  extension  of  these 
exemptions  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the 
income-tax  legislation  of  recent  years.  When  , 
Pitt  introduced  the  income-tax  in  1799,  he 
exempted  persons  whose  incomes  were  under 
£60,  and  imposed  lower  rates  on  incomes  under 
£200.  Subsequently,  these  exemptions  were 
withdrawn  entirely  in  the  case  of  incomes  fronj 
realised  property  ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  profits 
from  professions,  trades,  and  offices,  the  limit  of 
exemption  was  reduced  to  £50,  and  of  partial 
relief  to  £150.  On  the  revival  of  the  tax  by 
Peel  in  1842,  exemption  was  granted  to  persons 
whose  total  incomes  from  whatever  source 
derived  were  under  £150.  This  rehef  was 
somewhat  curtailed  in  1853,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  an  act  which  exempted 
incomes  imder  £100,  and  imposed  a  reduced 
rate  of  duty  on  incomes  between  £100  and 
£150.  Ten  years  later,  Mr.  Gladstone 
substituted  for  the  reduced  rate  on  iucomes 
below  £150  an  abatement  of  £60  to  incomes 
under  £200.  In  1872,  Mr.  Lowe  (Lord 
Sheebkookb)  carried  still  further  the  relief  of 
small  incomes  by  granting  an  abatement  of  £80 
to  incomes  under  £300.  In  1876,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  (Lord  Iddesleigh)  exempted 
incomes  under  £150  and  allowed  an  abatement 
of  £120  to  incomes  under  £400.  And  now  the 
Finance  Act  1894,  introduced  by  Sir  W. 
Haroourt,  exempts  incomes  which  do  not 
exceed  £160,  and  allows  an  abatement  of  £160 
to  incomes  not  exceeding  £400,  and  of  £100  to 
incomes  not  exceeding  £500.  The  relief  of 
small  iucomes  is  obviously  carried  to  >•  point 
far  beyond  the  exemption  of  the  necessary 
means  of  subsistence.  The  statesmen  respon- 
sible for  our  finances  have  defended  the  rehef 
mainly  on  the  practical  ground  that  it  is 
impossible  to  levy  the  tax  on  the  wages  of 
labour ;  and  to  avoid  the  anomahes  which 
would  arise  if  the  tax  came  into  full  operation 
at  any  given  point,  it  has  been  thought  better 
to  graduate  the  transition.  The  relief  given 
has  also  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  it 
tends  to  correct  the  inequality  which  arises 
from  the  greater  proportional  pressmre  of  the 
taxes  on  articles  of  consumption  on  persons 
with  small  incomes.  The  Income  Tax  Acts 
also  grant  exemptions  in  favour  of  the  pubhc 
buildings  of  any  college  or  hall  in  the  univer- 
sities, or  of  any  hospital,  public  school,  or 
almshouse ;  of  income  legally  applicable  and 
applied  to  charitable  purposes ;  and  of  the 
property  and  income  of  registered  friendly 
societies.  Savings  banks,  industrial  and 
provident  societies,  and  the  provident  funds 
of  trade  unions  are  also  entitled  to  a  certain 
measure  of  relief.  The  exemption  in  favour  of 
payments  for  life  insurance,  and  of  payments 
to  secure  deferred  annuities,  is  especially  note- 
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worthy.  It  is  of  course  a  partial  exemption  in 
favour  of  savings,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1853,  admittedly  as  a  concession 
to  the  general  feeling  that  a  man  ought  to  have 
at  any  rate  the  opportunity  of  investing  his 
savings  without  being  liable  to  income  -  tax 
upon  them  {Hansard,  vol.  125,  p.  1385).  The 
deduction  under  this  head  is  resta-icted  to  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one-sixth  part  of  the  fissurer's 
chargeable  income. 

Inequalities. — The  income-tax  has  been 
much  criticised,  especially  in  its  earlier  years, 
on  the  ground  of  its  inquisitorial  nature  and 
of  the  alleged  inequality  of  its  incidence. 
Unfortunately  an  income -tax  which  entirely 
ceased  to  be  inquisitorial  would  in  great  measure 
cease  to  be  effective  ;  but  in  England  this  objec- 
tion has  been  minimised  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
assessment  of  income  at  its  first  source  in  the 
manner  already  described.  The  inequalities  of 
the  income  tax  have  been  much  discussed  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  and  the  whole  subject 
was  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  select 
committees  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  1851-52 
and  1861.  One  of  the  main  objections  formerly 
alleged  against  the  tax  was  that  no  allowance 
was  granted  from  the  assessments  upon  lands 
and  houses  in  respect  of  the  portion  of  the  rent 
which  was  not  available  as  income,  being 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  property  in 
insurance  and  repairs.  This  defect  has  been 
remedied  by  the  Finance  Act  1894,  not  indeed 
by  the  allowance  of  the  actual  outgoings  in 
each  individual  case,  which  would  involve 
immense  diflBculty  and  friction,  but  by  an  all- 
round  deduction  calculated  to  do  substantial 
justice  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Other 
objections  raised  against  the  scheme  of  the 
tax  were  that  it  charged  savings  as  well  as 
expenditure  ;  that  it  taxed  all  incomes  at  the 
same  rate,  whether  they  were  permanent  or 
temporary,  spontaneous  or  earned ;  and  that 
capital  was  sometimes  taxed  as  well  as  income, 
as  in  the  case  of  (1)  capital  given  as  the 
consideration  for  annuities  for  years  or  life, 
which  is  taxed  in  the  annuity  through  which 
it  is  being  repaid  with  interest,  and  (2) 
capital  in  the  course  of  realisation  through 
the  working  of  mines,  which  is  taxed  in  the 
assessment  of  the  entire  value  of  their  pro- 
duce. The  committee  of  1852  separated  with- 
out being  able  to  agree  in  any  recommend- 
ation, and  contented  themselves  with  merely 
reporting  the  evidence  taken.  But  the 
committee  of  1861  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  no  plan  had  been  proposed  to  them  which 
afforded  a  basis  for  a  practicable  and  equitable 
re-adjustment  of  the  income  tax,  and  that  the 
objections  urged  against  it  were  objections  to 
its  nature  and  essence  rather  than  to  the 
particular  shape  which  had  been  given  to  it. 

DifferenMation. — In  recent  years,  however, 
the  proposal  to  impose  differential  rates  of  duty 


under  which  indusb'ial  incomes  shall  be  taxed 
more  lightly  than  spontaneous  incomes  has 
been  once  more  revived.  The  principle  of  a, 
differential  income  tax  has  received  the 
powerful  support  of  J.  S.  Mill  {Principles  of 
Political  EcoTwmy,  bk.  v.  ch.  2,  §  i).  Mill 
woiild  have  preferred,  if  it  were  possible,  to  tax 
only  the  part  of  income  devoted  to  expenditure, 
exempting  that  which  is  saved  ;  on  the  ground 
that  unless  savings  are  exempted,  the  con- 
tributors are  twice  taxed  on  what  they  save, 
and  only  once  on  what  they  spend.  But  he 
considered  that  "if  no  plan  can  be  devised  for 
the  exemption  of  actual  savings,  sufficiently  free 
from  liability  to  fraud,  it  is  necessary,  as  the 
next  thing  in  point  of  justice,  to  take  into 
account  in  assessing  the  tax  what  the  different 
classes  of  contributors  ought  to  save.  And 
there  would  probably  be  no  other  mode  of 
doing  this  than  the  rough  expedient  of  two 
different  rates  of  assessment.  There  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  taking  into  account  differences 
of  duration  between  one  terminable  income  and 
another  ;  and  in  the  most  frequent  case,  that  of 
incomes  dependent  on  life,  differences  of  age 
and  health  would  constitute  such  exta'eme 
diversity  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  take 
proper  cognisance  of."  Fawcett  {Manual  of 
Political  Economy,  bk.  iv.  ch.  2)  discusses 
the  question  at  some  length.  He  allows  that 
the  income  tax  ought  not  to  be  levied  at  a 
uniform  rate,  if  the  principle  is  admitted  that 
each  single  tax  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
every  individual  should  contribute  to  it  in 
proportion  to  his  ability.  He  points  out, 
however,  that  this  is  impossible  in  the  case 
of  other  taxes,  and  considers  that  equality  of 
taxation  can  be  best  secured,  not  by  botching 
and  patching  each  single  tax,  but  by  contemplat- 
ing the  revenue  as  a  whole.  After  reviewing 
some  of  the  obstacles  to  any  attempt  to  levy  the 
income  tax  in  such  a  way  that  each  individual 
should  contribute  to  it  in  proportion  to  his 
means,  he  adopts  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  method  of  levying  the  tax  cannot  mth 
advantage  be  changed.  And  this  is  the  view 
which  has  been  taken  by  om-  greatest  financial 
statesmen.  Disraeli  (Lord  Beaconsfield),  when 
he  was  for  the  first  time  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  1852,  unsuccessfully  proposed  to 
introduce  a  differential  tax,  but  he  did  not 
afterwards  repeat  the  attempt.  On  the  other 
hand  Pitt,  Peel,  Gladstone,  and  others  have 
resisted  the  introduction  of  a  differential  duty. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
{Hansard,  vol.  169,  p.  1838),  "Mr.  Pitt  and 
Sir  R.  Peel  have  both  considered  this  question, 
and  have  both  left  the  tax  as  a  uniform  income 
tax,  not  indeed  as  the  image  of  perfection  in 
om  fiscal  system,  but  as  that  form  on  which, 
as  wise,  prudent,  and  practical  men,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  take  thefr  stand. " 

GradvMion. — Another  important  question  in 
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relation  to  the  income  tax  is  that  of  graduation. 
The  relief  granted  to  incomes  not  exceeding 
£500  constitutes  a  substantial  graduation  of 
the  duty  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the 
persons  who  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  tax. 
But  in  some  quarters  the  opinion  is  held  that 
the  tax  should  be  graduated  not  only 
degi-essively  but  progi'essively.  The  question 
of  progressiye  taxation  has  been  dealt  with 
elsewhere  (see  Graduated  Taxation).  Here 
it  wfll  sufBoe  to  mention  that  there  are  grave 
practical  difficiilties  in  the  way  of  applying  the 
principle  of  progression  to  the  income  tax.  It 
certainly  would  not  be  worth  while  to  abandon 
the  system  of  assessing  income  at  its  source  in 
order  to  impose  higher  rates  of  duty  on  the 
larger  incomes  ;  and  even  if  the  progressive 
duties  were  levied  by  a  separate  supplementary 
assessment,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
considerable  evasion,  and  the  procedure  and 
penalties  necessary  to  ensure  a  tolerable  degree 
of  accuracy  would  probably  be  regarded  as  very 
harsh  and  inquisitorial. 

Iiieidence. — The  English  income  tax  is  a 
combination  of  taxes  on  rent,  profits,  and  wages, 
and  its  incidence  is  the  same  as  that  of 
separate  taxes  on  those  sources  of  income  re- 
spectively (see  Taxation,  Incidence  oe).  Bas- 
table  {Puhlic  Finmwe,  p.  436)  says  ;  "Taxes  on 
rents,  on  the  higher  kinds  of  wages,  or  on  em- 
ployers' gains,  are  not  easily  shifted.  Even  in 
the  case  of  interest,  unless  the  growth  of  capital 
is  checked,  a  tax  tends  to  remain  on  the  payer. 
Therefore  speaking  broadly  we  may  say  that 
the  shifting  of  an  income  tax  is  not  to  be 
expected,  and  in  the  rare  cases  where  it  does 
happen,  is  brought  about,  either  by  a  check  in 
the  growth  of  capital  through  diminished 
interest,  or  by  disturbances  in  the  relations  of 
the  several  industries  and  trades  through  its 
action."  And  SeUgman  (Shifting  and  Incidence  of 
Taxation,  p.  179)  says  :  "The  tax  on  economic 
rent  and  net  profits  cannot  be  shifted,  so  that  for 
all  members  of  the  community,  except  the  wage 
earners,  an  income  tax  levied  on  pure  income 
would  indeed  tend  to  stay  where  it  is  put.  And 
in  so  far  as  the  lowest  incomes  are  exempted  from 
the  tax,  the  tendencywould  also  be  for  the  income 
tax  on  the  labourer  to  stay  where  it  is  put." 

Rate  and  Yield. — The  income  tax  is  imposed 
annually  at  rates  varying  according  to  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  year.  The  war 
tax  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  was  levied 
chiefly  at  the  rate  of  23.  in  the  £.  In  1842 
the  tax  was  imposed  at  the  rate  of  7d.  in  the 
£,  and  so  remained  for  twelve  years.  It  has 
varied  greatly  since,  touching  its  highest  point 
(Is.  4d.  in  1855  and  1856)  during  the  Crimean 
"War,  and  its  lowest,  2d.,  in  1874  and  1875. 
From  1888  to  1892  it  stood  at  6d.,  but  rose  to 
7d.  in  1893,  and  8d.  in  1894.  The  following 
table  gives  the  rate  and  yield  of  the  tax  at 
decennial  intervals  since  1842. 


Year. 

Rate. 

Net  produce. 

Yield  per  penny. 

1842-43 

7d. 

5,405,161 

772,166 

1852-53 

7d. 

5,670,030 

810,004 

1862-63 

9d. 

10,731,673 

1,1,92,408 

1872-73 

4d. 

6,964,353 

1,741,088 

1882-83 

HA- 

12,758,661 

1,962,871 

1892-93 

6d. 

13,439,300 

2,239,883 

[Robinson,  Laws  relating  to  the  Income  Tax, 
1895. — Dowell's  Income  Tax  Laws,  4th  ed.  1895. 
— Ellis's  Income  Tax  Acts,  3rd  ed.  1893. — Pratt's 
Income  Tax,  by  Ward,  1885. — Dowell's  ffisiory  oj 
Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England,  2nd  ed.  1888. — 
Cobden,  Speeches,  etc.,  1878.  Annual  reports  of 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  especially  1857, 
1870,  and  1885.  Reports  of  Select  Committees 
on  Income  Tax  1851-52,  and  1861.  Hansard's 
Debates.]  e.  E.  n.  B. 
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Austria,  p.  379 ;  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  Mecklen- 
burg, p.  379 ;  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Nortli  German 
States,  p.  378  ;  Holland,  p.  379  ;  Italy,  p.  379 ;  Switzer- 
land, p.  379. 

Continental  writers  use  the  equivalents  of 
the  word  ' '  income  -  tax  "  (Einkommensteuer, 
imp6t  sur  le  revenu,  imposta  sui  redditi)  to 
designate  a  tax  levied  on  individuals  in  respect 
of  the  whole  of  their  income  ;  the  taxes  which 
are  deducted  from  income  as  it  arises,  or  levied 
on  the  objects  from  which  income  is  derived, 
are  generally  designated  by  other  names  (e.g. 
Ertragsteuer).  Taxes  of  the  first  kind  are,  as 
a  rule,  included  by  scientific  writers  among 
"subjective"  taxes,  whilst  the  last-mentioned 
taxes  are  called  "objective."  The  rate  of 
income-tax  in  most  continental  countries  is  not 
adjusted  from  year  to  year  according  to  the 
position  of  the  budget,  but  is  fixed  once  for  all 
by  statute. 

Some  kind  of  income-tax  exists  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy  ;  in  France  the  tax 
called  "personnelle  mobili^re"  could  not  be 
called  income-tax  in  any  sense,  and  the  proposal 
of  a  regular  income-tax  has  hitherto  been 
considered  too  revolutionary  to  meet  with  any 
chance  of  success. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  continental 
income-taxes  will  appear  from  the  following 
statement : 

1.  Germany. — The  empire  has  no  direct 
taxes  of  any  kind,  but  the  individual  states 
have  income-taxes  of  some  sort.  They  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups  : 

(a)  Prussia. — Up  to  a  recent  period  Prussia 
had  a  general  income-tax,  and  certain  additional 
objective  taxes,  viz.  taxes  on  revenue  from  land, 
buildings,  and  trades.  The  latter,  since  the 
1st  April  1895,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
local  authorities.  The  central  government  now 
receives  a  general  income-tax,  that  is,  a  tax  on 
the  whole  income  of  each  individual.     The  tax 
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is  progressive,  and  rises  by  steps  from  about 
^  per  cent  to  about  4  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  the  general  income-tax,  there  is  a  tax  on 
income  from  funded  property,  which  is  a 
complementary  tax  (Erganzungsteuer)  intended 
to  give  an  advantage  to  income  derived  from 
productive  employment.  It  is  levied  on  the 
capital  value  on  the  whole  of  each  person's  real 
and  personal  property  (not  including  furniture 
and  movable  goods  not  attached  to  land,  or 
used  as  plant  for  purposes  of  trade),  and  is 
about  -J^  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
capital  which,  taking  the  average  return  on 
capital  to  be  4  per  cent,  is  equal  to  about 
Ij  per  cent  on  the  income.  The  Prussian 
laws  relating  to  income-tax  and  complementary 
tax  are  dated  respectively  1891  and  1893  ; 
the  latter  did  not  come  into  force  iintil  the 
1st  January  1895. 

(5)--The  other  North  German  States  (except- 
ing iledcleiiburg)  and  the  Grand  Duchies  of 
Baden  and  Hesse  have  a  general  income-tax, 
and  some  additional  objective  taxes. 

(c)  Bavaria,  JFurtemberg,  and  MccMenburg 
have  no  general  subjective  income-tax,  but  a 
number  of  objective  taxes,  viz.  taxes  on  income 
from  land,  from  buildings,  from  trades,  and 
from  investments.  Bavaria  has  a  partial 
income-tax,  intended  to  affect  incomes  not 
coming  under  the  above  heads,  viz.  income 
from  (i)  wages  below  If  marks  per  diem ; 
(ii)  professions  and  farming  ;  (iii)  wages  above 
1*  marks  per  diem,  and  salaries.  In  the  first- 
named  class  the  tax  is  a  fixed  amount  for  each 
person  ;  in  the  second  class  the  incomes  are 
sub-divided  into  categories,  each  charged  'nith 
a  fixed  rate  varying  from  J  per  cent  to  1  per 
cent ;  in  the  third  class  the  tax  is  progressive, 
the  first  1020  marks  of  each  income  pay  J  per 
cent,  the  next  510  marks  -f  per  cent,  and  the 
rest  of  the  income  pays  1  per  cent.  Wurtem- 
berg  has  also  a  similar  partial  income-tax. 

2.  Austria  has  a  very  complicated  system. 
There  is  no  general  income-tax.  The  tax  on 
revenue  from  land  and  from  Austrian  invest- 
ments is  generally  deducted  at  the  source. 
There  is  no  tax  on  income  from  foreign  invest- 
ments, and  Austrian  loans  are  frequently  issued 
as  bearing  interest  free  of  income-tax.  There 
is  an  assessed  income-tax  on  (a)  income  derived 
from  trade,  small  traders  being  exempted ; 
(6)  income  derived  from  professions,  salaries, 
and  wages,  workmen  and  domestic  servants 
being  exempted  ;  (c)  income  from  interest  on 
loans  from  which  the  tax  is  not  deducted  on 
payment,  and  which  is  not  exempted  from  tax. 
The  tax  on  income  from  trades  and  on  interest 
is  5  per  cent,  but  traders  are  also  subject  to  an 
objective  tax  ;  the  tax  on  income  fi-om  profes- 
sions and  salaries  is  progressive,  and  rises  from 
1  per  cent  to  10  per  cent.  Additions  are  made 
to  the  regular  tax  according  to  the  financial 
requii-ements  of  each  year,  and  as  they  have  of 


late  amounted  to  100  per  cent  of  the  regular 
tax,  the  rates  seem  very  high.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  authorities  are  very  lenient 
in  respect  of  the  assessments,  and  only  govern- 
ment ofUcials,  whose  tax  is  deducted  from  their 
salaries,  are  the  sufferers. 

3.  Svntzerland. — In  the  Swiss  cantons  there 
is  generally  a  property -tax,  assessed  on  the 
capital  value  of  aU  funded  property,  but  the 
value  ih  many  cases  is  assigned  on  the  basis  of 
annual  income.  In  addition  to  this  property- 
tax,  most  cantons  have  a  supplementary  income- 
tax,  whicli  affects  income  not  derived  from  taxed 
property.  In  Basel -stadt  and  in  Basel -land 
there  are  general  income-taxes  in  addition  to 
the  property-taxes  ;  but  in  Basel-land,  interest 
derived  from  invested  capital  is  exempted  from 
income-tax. 

4.  Italy. — All  income,  except  income  derived 
from  land,  is  subject  to  a  general  income-tax, 
which,  however,  is  deducted  at  the  source  in 
respect  of  dividends  and  interest  on  investments, 
payable  in  Italy,  and  salaries.  The  tax  amounts 
to  1 3i  per  cent,  but  the  various  kinds  of  incomes 
are  differentiated  in  the  follomng  manner : 
(a)  income  from  investments  is  assessed  at  the 
full  amount ;  (V)  income  derived  partly  from 
capital  and  partly  from  work,  such  as  income 
derived  from  industry  or  ti'ade,  is  assessed  at 
J  of  the  full  amount ;  (c)  income  derived  ex- 
clusively from  work,  such  as  professional  income, 
income  derived  fi'om  salaries  or  wages,  not 
coming  under  the  next  head,  is  assessed  at 
^  of  the  full  amount ;  (d)  income  received  in 
respect  of  salary  by  government,  provincial,  or 
municipal  officials,  is  assessed  at  ^  of  the  full 
amount.  Special  rules  are  applicable  to  farmers, 
and  there  is  an  elaborate  system  of  exemptions 
and  deductions  in  respect  of  smaller  incomes. 

5.  Holland. — Recent  legislation  (1892-93) 
has  introduced  a  system  by  which  income  from 
funded  property  is  more  heavily  taxed  than 
other  income,  though  the  distinction  is  not 
as  marked  as  in  Prussia.  A  property  tax  is 
charged  on  the  surplus  value  of  a  person's  real 
and  personal  property "  over  10,000  florins 
(property,  the  value  of  which  does  not  exceed 
13,000  florins,  being  exempt,  and  real  property 
not  being  assessed  at  its  full  selling  value). 
This  tax  rises  from  -J  per  cent  to  i  per  cent,  and 
— on  the  basis  of  an  annual  return  on  capital 
of  4  per  cent — is  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  income 
rising  from  1  per  cent  to  5  per  cent ;  there  is 
also  a  tax  on  income  not  derived  from  property, 
which  rises  from  2  per  cent  to  3^  per  cent 
(incomes  not  exceeding  650  florins  being 
exempt). 

[See  articles  "Einkommensteuer,"'  and  "  Vermo- 
gensteuer,"  in  Hayidworterhuch  der  Staatswissen- 
schaften,  and  the  works  therein  referred  to  ;  see 
also  Wagner,  Finanzmissenschaft,  vol.  ii.  — 
Eoscher,  Finanzimssenschaft. — Meyer,  Deutsches 
Yerwaltungsrecht. —  Bastable.     Tublic    Finance, 
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1892,— Greven,  "Fiscal  Eeform  in  Holland" 
{/icon.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  534).]  E.  S. 

INCOME  TAX  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
An  income  tax  was  levied  by  the  act  of  August 
5,  1861,  as  part  of  the  extraordinary  financial 
legislation  to  supply  revenue  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  civil  war.  Incomes  over  $800  (£160) 
were  taxed  three  per  cent.  The  rates  were  in- 
creased by  subsequent  legislation  and  incomes 
under  $1000  (£200)  exempted.  The  tax  was 
not  levied  after  1872.  The  largest  amount  col- 
lected in  one  year  was  in  1866,  $72,982,159 
(£14,596,432),  or  about  14  per  cent  of  the  net 
ordinary  receipts.  The  tax  was  never  regarded 
with  favour,  though  in  recent  years  its  re-adop- 
tion has  been  under  discussion.  An  income  tax 
is  levied  in  a  few  states  for  local  purposes,  as  in 
Massachusetts  upon  all  professional  incomes 
above  $2000  (£400),  and  in  Pennsylvania  upon 
the  incomes  of  certain  businesses. 

[For  the  federal  income  tax,  see  Reports  of  Com- 
missioners of  Internal  Revenue,  1863-1872  ;  and 
for  local  income  taxes,  consult  index  in  Ely's 
Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities.']   D.  K.  d. 

INCONVERTIBLE  CURRENCY  (see  Ideal 
Monet).  Inconvertible  is  predicated  of  paper 
money  for  which  coin  is  not  obtainable  on 
demand.  A  paper  currency  may  become  incon- 
vertible by  a  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
such  as  the  English  bank  restriction  (see 
Bullion  Committee,  Report  of)  ;  or  it  may 
be  Inconvertible  from  the  first,  like  the  French 
AssiGNATS.  It  often  purports  to  be  based  upon, 
or  to  "represent "  real  wealth, — for  instance  in 
Pennsylvania  last  century  there  was  a  paper 
currency  based  upon  the  security  of  land, ' '  coined 
land  "  (Franklin),  and  in  Connecticut  taxes  were 
assigned  for  the  redemption  of  the  paper. 

The  value  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency 
depends  upon  circumstances  common  to  all 
kinds  of  money,  namely  the  quantity  and 
efficiency  of  the  circulation  compared  with  the 
volume  of  transactions ;  and  circumstances 
peculiar  to  this  kind  of  money,  namely  that  the 
supply  is  not  regulated  by  cost  of  production, 
that  the  demand  is  ■  limited  to  a  particular 
country,  and  varies  according  aa  the  currency  is 
received  by  the  people  with  more  or  less  distrust. 

Prom  these  peculiarities  we  may  judge  of  the 
use  of  an  inconvertible  currency.  The  advan- 
tage of  dispensing  with  a  reserve  of  precious 
metal — an  advantage  which  may  be  very  great 
in  time  of  emergency  such  as  war — ^is  counter- 
balanced by  the  danger  of  depreciation  through 
over-issue.  This  danger  has  often  proved  fatal : 
e.g.  the  French  assignats  which  were  depreciated 
to  nearly  -^^  (White),  or  even  ^^ni^,  (Maoleod), 
of  their  face  value  ;  and  the  American 
"continental  currency,"  which  was  depreciated 
to  TTiVir  (Walker).  But  this  danger  may  be 
avoided  by  caution.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
France  were  depreciated  upon  suspension  of 
payment  in  specie  by  only  two  or  three  per 


cent  during  the  revolution  of  1848,  and.scarcely 
by  1^  per  cent  during  the  war  of  1870, — differ- 
ences hardly  appreciable  in  practice. 

The  value  of  an  inconvertible  paper  money 
is  liable  to  fluctuate  from  the  absence  of  that 
automatic  regulator  which  the  foreign  exchanges 
constitute  in  the  case  of  convertible  paper,  and 
also  from  variations  in  popular  confidence.  A 
remedy  for  the  evil  of  fluctuation — as  well  as 
that  of  depreciation — is  afforded  by  the  rule 
that  the  market  price  and  the  mint  price  of 
bullion  should  be  the  same  (see  Dbpeeoiation). 
But  the  remedy  may  appear  imperfect  to  those 
who  hold  that  a  suspension  of  payment  tends 
to  depreciate  not  only  the  value  of  notes  in 
relation  to  gold,  but  also  that  of  gold  in  rela- 
tion to  commodities — an  opinion  which  has 
been  disputed  by  Tooke  and  entertained  by 
Walker  (Tooke,  History  of  Prices,  pt.  iii. 
especially  ch.  i.,  and  summaries  to  the  other 
chapters ;  Walker,  Money,  ch.  xvii. ).  An 
ideally  more  perfect  method  of  regulatiag  an 
inconvertible  paper  currency  would  be  to  make 
its  value  correspond  to  a  Tabulae,  Standaed. 
A  paper  so  regulated  would  have  an  advantage 
in  point  of  stability  over  the  precious  metals. 
But  the  realisation  of  this  idea  is  Utopian. 

[The  subject  is  treated  in  almost  all  the  general 
works  on  political  economy  and  those  of  whicli 
the  special  subject  is  money.  MUl's  chapter  on 
inconvertible  currency  (Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  iii.  ch. 
xiii.)  leaves  little  to  be  desired  except  the  idea  of 
a  standard  other  than  the  precious  metals  for 
testing  the  depreciation  of  paper  money.  This 
idea  is  supplied  by  Professor  F.  A.  Walker  in  his 
Money,  together  with  much  interesting  historical 
matter  and  numerous  references  (see  also  In- 
flation).] F.  T.  E. 

INCORPORATION  OF  COMPANIES.  Com- 
panies maybe  "incorporated"  (invested  with 
the  rights  of  corporate  bodies)  by  special  act 
of  parliament,  by  royal  charter,  or  under  the 
Companies  Acts.  The  first-named  method  of 
incorporation  is  usually  adopted  in  the  case  of 
railway,  canal,  and  similar  companies :  the 
second  has  become  exceptional,  the  incorporation 
under  the  companies  acts  being  now  most  fre- 
quently resorted  to.  The  Companies  Act  1862, 
§  1 8,  provides  that  upon  the  registration  of  the 
memorandum  and — where  necessary — of  the 
articles  of  association,  the  registrar  of  joint- 
stock  companies  is  to  issue  a  certificate  of  in- 
corporation, and  that  thereupon  a  company  is 
to  become  capable  of  exercising  all  the  functions 
of  an  incorporated  company.  As  the  memo- 
randum and  articles  are  complete  on  being  signed 
by  seven  members,  whose  holding  may  be  re- 
stricted to  a  merely  nominal  amount,  it  will  he 
seen  that  the  incorporation  of  a  company  does 
not  in  any  way  prove  that  it  has  any  substan- 
tial existence,  and  biUs  have  from  time  to  time 
been  submitted  to  parliament  by  which  it  was 
endeavoured  to  impose  more  stringent  conditions 
on  the  incorporation  of  companies.     None  of 
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these  bills  have  as  yet  found  favour  with  the 
legislatui-e.  E.  s. 

INCORPOREAL  PROPERTY.  The  legal 
distinction  between  things  corporeal  and  in- 
corporeal first  appears  in  the  Roman  system. 
' '  Corporeal  things  are  those  which  by  their 
constitution  admit  of  being  handled,  such  as 
land,  a  man,  clothing,  gold,  silver,  and  in  a 
word  numberless  other  things.  Incorporeal 
things  are  those  which  cannot  be  touched,  such 
as  those  which  have  only  a  legal  existence, 
like  an  inheritance,  a  usufruct,  or  obligations 
however  contracted "  {Institutes  of  Justinian, 
bk.  ii.  pt.  ii.).  An  inheritance  in  Roman  law, 
it  must  be  remembered,  meant  the  sum  total  of 
the  proprietary  rights  and  liabilities  of  a  person 
deceased.  This  legal  distinction  was  itself 
derived  from  a  philosophical  distinction  made 
by  the  Stoics  between  objects  of  sense  and 
objects  of  the  inteUigenee.  But  it  involves  a 
confusion  of  thought.  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
corporeal  things  of  Roman  law  are  the  objects  of 
rights  and  liabilities,  whilst  the  incorporeal 
things  are  rights  or  liabilities  themselves.  In 
the  English  law  of  real  property  the  distinction 
between  things  corporeal  and  incorporeal  is 
used  in  a  still  more  arbitrary  way.  Lands 
and  houses  are  said  to  be  corporeal  heredita- 
ments. A  reversion,  a  remainder,  rights  of 
common,  rent  charges,  and  advowsons  are  said 
to  be  incorporeal  hereditaments.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  common  law  different  modes  of 
transfer  were  applicable  to  corporeal  and  to 
incorporeal  hereditaments  respectively.  For 
the  transfer  of  corporeal  property  a  delivery 
actual  or  symbolic  was  necessary.  It  was  said 
to  lie  in  livery.  Incorporeal  property  was  sup- 
posed not  to  admit  of  delivery.  It  was  therefore 
transferred  by  means  of  a  writing  and  was  said 
to  lie  in  grant.  This  practical  difference  was, 
however,  abolished  by  the  act  8  &  9  Viet.  c.  106. 
The  distinction  between  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal hereditaments  has  no  rational  foundation. 
The  corporeal  hereditaments  are  objects  of 
rights ;  the  incorporeal  hereditaments  are 
peculiar  species  of  rights.  A  right  in  possession 
is  just  as  incorporeal  as  a  right  in  reversion, 
wtilst  the  object  of  the  right,  say  a  house,  is 
equally  corporeal  in  either  case. 

The  distinction  between  things  corporeal  and 
things  incorporeal  may,  however,  be  used  in  a 
more  rational  way.  If  by  proprietary  rights  we 
understand  rights  available  against  all  the  world 
as  opposed  to  rights  only  available  against  par- 
ticular persons  and  capable  of  pecuniary  valua- 
tion, we  find  that  some  proprietary  rights  have 
definite  material  objects  corresponding  to  them, 
whilst  other  proprietary  rights  have  no  such 
object.  Thus  to  the  right  of  ownership  always 
corresponds  a  particular  horse,  house,  book,  etc. 
But  nothing  of  the  sort  corresponds  to  a  copy- 
right or  patent  right.  He  who  has  the  copy- 
right in  a  book  has  merely  the  right  to  prevent 


any  other  person  from  publishing  it.  He  who 
has  taken  out  a  patent  for  an  invention  has 
simply  the  right  to  prevent  any  other  person 
from  applying  the  invention.  It  is  not  the 
control  over  the  material  object,  the  manuscript 
or  the  model, — for  that  the  owner  already  pos- 
sesses to  the  fullest  extent,  it  is  the  forbearance 
of  others  from  certain  actions  which  make  a 
copyright  or  patent  right  valuable,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  object  of  either  right. 
The  same  reflection  applies  to  the  right  in  a 
trademark. 

The  importance  of  rights  of  this  class  would 
hardly  be  recognised  except  in  a  high  stage  of 
economic  and  legal  development.  In  so  far  as 
their  recognition  secures  an  adequate  reward  to 
the  creative  faculties  of  man,  it  is  a  potent  means 
of  economic  progress.  But  the  distinction 
between  things  corporeal  and  things  incorporeal 
as  hitherto  drawn  in  legal  systems  is  of  little 
value  for  jurisprudence  and  of  no  consequence 
for  economics. 

[Moyle,  Institutes  of  Justinian. — WiUiams, 
Law  of  Meal  Property.  — Holland,  Jurisprudence. 
See  also  Immateeial  Capital.]  r.  c.  M. 

INCREASING  RETURNS.  From  the  time 
when  DiJiiNisHiNG  Returns  (?.■».)  to  agricul- 
tural industry  first  began  to  attract  attention  it 
was  held  that  the  returns  to  manufacturing  in- 
dustry increase  with  the  increase  of  the  absolute 
amount  of  labour  employed.  The  contrast 
between  agriculture  and  manufactures  in  this 
respect  was  pointed  out  by  Malthus  {Natv/re 
and  Progress  of  Bent,  1815,  p.  45),  West  {Appli- 
cation of  Capital  to  Land,  p.  7),  and  il'Culloch 
{Political  Economy,  1st  ed.  pp.  277-278).  It 
was  elaborated  by  Senior  (^Political  Economy, 
8vo  ed.  pp.  81-86)  and  J.  S.  MiQ  {Principles, 
bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.  §§  1-3).  The  tendency  of 
later  writers  has  been  rather  to  soften  the 
contrast ;  they  insist  upon  the  fact  that  up  to 
a  certain  point  agriculture  gives  increasing 
returns  and  that  manufactures  are  subject  to 
diminishing  retui'ns  inasmuch  as  they  require 
both  raw  materials  and  space  (Marshall,  Econo- 
mics of  Industry,  1879,  pp.  21-26,  89-90).  In 
Principles,  vol.  i.  bk.  iv.  ch.  xui.  §  3,  Prof. 
Marshall  says,  ' '  While  the  part  which  nature 
plays  in  production  conforms  to  the  law  of 
diminishing  return,  the  part  which  man  plays 
conforms  to  the  law  of  increasing  return." 

[An  interesting  review  of  the  various  standpoints 
from  which  the  laws  of  increasing  and  diminishing 
returns  have  been  laid  down  will  be  found  in  J. 
E.  Commons,  The  Distribution  of  Wealth,  1893. 
See  also  J.  H.  Hollander  in  Quart.  Joum.  of 
Eos.,  January  1895.]  E.  o. 

INCREMENT,  The  Uneakxed.  1.  IThat 
is  meant  iy  the  Unearned  Increment. — Although 
the  germ  of  the  idea  may  be  traced  in  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  and  is  distinctly  seen  in 
Ricardo'sPriwrapfes,  the  term  "unearned  incre- 
ment" was  first  invented  by  J.  S.  MiU.     By 
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*' unearned  increment"  is  meant  that  increase 
in  the  value  of  anything  subject  to  a  natural 
monopoly  which  is  due  not  to  the  expenditure 
of  capital,  labour,  or  skill  by  the  proprietor,  but 
to  the  general  progress  of  society  resulting  in 
an  increased  demand  for  that  thing.  An  un- 
earned increment  may  thus  arise  upon  any 
kind  of  property  of  which  the  supply  cannot 
be  increased,  e.g.  the  pictures  of  a  dead  artist. 
But  the  only  kind  of  property  usually  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  unearned  incre- 
ment is  land.  For  land  is  the  most  import- 
ant thing  subject  to  a  natural  monopoly. 
Land  is  essential  to  the  human  race,  as  afford- 
ing them  room  for  their  habitation,  food  to 
maintain  life,  and  the  raw  material  for  all 
their  industry.  The  extent  of  land  available 
is  also  limited.  True,  the  limit  is  not  absolute. 
Much  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  lies  as  yet 
unused  and  even  imexplored.  Even  in  civil- 
ised and  populous  countries  there  is  always 
some  land  allowed  to  lie  waste  or  far  less 
improved  than  it  might  be.  But  the  land  not 
yet  used  or  improved  is  land  which,  on  account 
of  position,  or  climate,  or  infertility,  or  some 
other  disadvantage,  is  comparatively  incon- 
venient. Mankind  resort  first  to  the  land 
which  is,  under  all  the  circumstances,  most 
convenient  to  them.  This  land  is  so  far  limited 
that  with  the  progress  of  society  and  the  re- 
course had  to  less  favoured  land,  economic  rent 
makes  its  appearance.  Economic  rent,  a  thing 
quite  distinct  from  rent  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
represents  an  unearned  increment.  But  even 
if  all  the  land  belonging  to  a  community  were 
equally  suitable  for  every  purpose,  its  value 
would  rise  with  the  progress  of  the  community 
and  there  would  result  an  unearned  increment. 
The  growth  of  the  unearned  increment  in  a 
progressive  society  is  not  uniform  or  uninter- 
rupted. In  the  case  of  arable  land,  the 
unearned  increment  may  be  reduced  or  even 
annihilated  by  such  causes  as  agricultural 
improvements  or  better  means  of  communication 
which  open  up  new  sources  of  supply.  Thus 
over  a  great  part  of  rural  England  at  the 
present  day  the  rent  actually  obtainable  re- 
presents a  very  moderate  return  on  the  capital 
which  the  landlords  or  their  predecessors  in 
title  have  expended  on  the  improvement  of  the 
land  and  the  buildings.  Enonomio  rent  and 
unearned  increment  have  not  merely  ceased  to 
gi'ow  but  have  for  the  time  being  disappeared. 
Similar  fluctuations  may  occur  with  reference  to 
property  in  mines.  Setting  aside  the  deprecia- 
tion resulting  from  progressive  exhaustion,  mines 
usually  tend  to  become  more  and  more  valuable 
as  society  advances  in  prosperity.  The  increased 
demand  for  minerals  and  the  improvement  of 
means  of  transport  bring  an  unearned  increment 
to  the  mine-owner.  But  in  this  case  also,  the 
progress  of  society  may  open  up  new  sources  of 
supply  and  lessen  the  value  of  the  old.     Thus 


the  working  of  silver  mines  in  Europe  has  been 
made  unprofitable  by  the  competition  of  far 
richer  mines  in  America  and  Australia.  Here 
therefore  economic  rent  and  unearned  increment 
have  been  annihilated.  The  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  unearned  increment  is 
afforded  by  land  which  derives  its  value  from 
situations,  such  as  the  building  sites  in  or  near 
great  cities.  The  advantage  of  situation  is  a 
monopoly  of  the  strictest  kind.  It  cannot  be 
communicated  to  land  which  does  not  naturally 
possess  it.  It  is  so  valuable  that  wealthy 
individuals  or  corporations  will  pay  almost  any 
price  to  obtain  it.  The  shopkeeper  who  desires 
the  custom  of  the  rich  must  have  premises  in  a 
fashionable  street.  The  millionaire  who  desires 
the  pleasures  of  good  society  must  have  a 
mansion  in  a  fashionable  quarter.  A  great 
bank  must  have  its  principal  ofSee  in  a  central 
part  of  the  capital.  A  great  warehouse  must 
be  situated  conveniently  with  respect  to  docks 
or  railway  stations.  Many  persons  are  obhged 
to  live  close  to  the  place  where  they  do  their 
work,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  which 
can  be  performed  only  in  places  possessing  a 
peculiar  advantage  of  situation.  Owing  to 
these  and  similar  circumstances  the  competition 
for  good  sites  in  a  great  city  is  extraordinarily 
keen.  Within  recent  years  land  in  the  city  of 
London  has  been  known  to  sell  at  the  rate  of 
£150,000  per  acre,  or  higher,  whilst  excellent 
arable  land  within  thirty  miles  of  London  has 
been  sold  for  considerably  less  than  £10  an  acre. 
The  whole  difference  between  these  prices 
may  be  regarded  as  an  unearned  increment 
(see  Bettebment). 

2.  The  Unearned  Jhcrement  as  a  subject  of 
Taxation. — With  the  progress  of  democratic 
ideas  and  of  the  desire  to  impose  taxation  as 
far  as  possible  upon  property,  it  was  natural 
that  proposals  should  be  made  for  transferring 
to  the  state  the  unearned  increment,  which  is 
the  result  not  of  the  exertions  of  proprietors, 
but  of  the  general  growth  of  society.  Such 
proposals  differ  chiefly  as  they  are  more  or  less 
far-reaching.  They  may  be  distinguished  into 
three  classes  accordingly  as  they  (1)  contemplate 
the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  land  from  private 
persons  to  the  state,  or  (2)  whilst  contemplating 
the  continuance  of  private  property  in  land, 
would  involve  the  appropriation  of  the  unearned 
increment  by  the  state,  or  (3)  provide  for  such 
appropriation  only  in  the  case  of  unearned 
increment  arising  from  special  causes. 

3.  Oritidsm  of  these  Proposals.  — (1)  Proposals 
of  the  first  class  are  sometimes  extended  to 
every  species  of  landed  property,  and  sometimes 
are  restricted  to  certain  species  on  which  the 
unearned  increment  happens  to  he  unusually 
large,  such  as  mines  or  building  sites  in  cities 
and  towns.  When  they  extend  to  all  kinds  of 
land  they  amount  to  schemes  for  what  is  termed 
land  nationalization,   a   subject   too  extensive 
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to  be  properly  discussed  here  (see  Land, 
Nationalizatiox  of).  Shortly  it  may  be 
said  that  such  proposals  have  the  appearance  of 
a  certain  logical  completeness,  but  would  involve 
enormous  practical  unfairness  in  execution. 
Proposals  for  the  transfer  of  particular  kinds  of 
landed  property  from  private  individuals  to  the 
state  may  be  less  diiiicult  to  carry  out 
although  less  logical  in  theory.  Upon  the 
foundation  of  a  colony  it  may  be  practicable  to 
retain  as  a  public  patrimony  land  possessing 
special  advantages  of  situation  or  of  mineral 
wealth.  But  in  any  old  country  where  private 
property  in  land  of  all  kinds  has  been  folly 
established  for  many  centuries,  schemes  for  the 
acquisition  of  urban  land  by  municipal  bodies, 
or  of  mines  by  the  state,  are  not  likely  to  be 
earned  out.  If  fair  compensation  were  given 
the  operation  would  be  perilous,  for  the  public 
authority  would  have  incurred  the  fixed  charge 
of  an  immense  debt  in  return  for  a  property 
which  might  at  any  moment  suffer  depreciation 
through  a  decline  of  national  prosperity.  If 
no  compensation  or  nominal  compensation  were 
given,  the  confiscation  of  the  land  in  question 
would  involve  such  an  attack  on  rights  of 
property  as  would  amount  to  a  revolution.  In 
this  case  it  is  unlikely  that  private  ownership 
of  other  sorts  of  land  could  survive. 

(2)  Proposals  of  the  second  class  would  not 
involve  the  abolition  of  private  property  in 
land.  They  are  directed  to  the  taxation  of 
landowners  to  the  extent  of  the  unearned 
increment.  J.  S.  MiU  proposed  and  Mr. 
Dawson  and  other  writers  have  repeated  the 
suggestion  that  all  the  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  subjected  to  a  periodic 
official  valuation  and  that  the  state  should 
take  for  itself  any  increase  in  value  which 
could  not  be  shown  to  be  due  to  the  labour  and 
capital  of  the  proprietors.  Schemes  of  this 
kind  are  not  open  to  the  moral  or  political 
objections  which  may  be  made  to  all  schemes 
of  confiscation.  But  their  execution  would 
involve  serious  difficulties.  If  MOl's  proposal 
were  applied  to  agricultural  land,  it  would  be 
found  almost  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  a 
growth  in  value  was  due  to  the  general 
progress  of  society  and  how  much  to  improve- 
ments efi'ected  by  the  proprietors.  If  the  state 
were  to  call  periodically  for  their  accounts  and 
to  aUo^  i^:?:,^  4''l-if™^n^*  ''^*®  °^  interest  on 
thecT)''-'  '.#■  ■-Tf<?''7*"j>r'"»  spent  in  improve- 
me^.^^^^^>JL^^\^''^°She  most  intelli- 
gent -j'^W   ^.# J.P^°WB.turn  upor 
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(3)  Schemes  which  provide  for  the  appropria- 
tion by  the  state  of  unearned  increment  arising 
from  certain  special  causes  only  must  be 
considered  each  on  its  own  merits.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  schemes  of  this  kind  is  known  as 
Bettennent  (see  Betterment).  Its  object  is  to 
secure  for  municipal  authorities  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  increase  in  value  accruing  to  town 
property  from  the  execution  of  improvements 
at  the  public  expense. 

4.  CondusUm. — In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
said  that  no  practicable  scheme  for  securing  the 
unearned  increment  on  land  to  the  state  has 
yet  been  devised.  Fra-ther  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  subject  is  of  really  momentous 
consequence.  It  is  true  that  in  Great  Britain 
dm-ing  the  past  hundred  years,  and  still  more 
in  new  countries  such  as  the  United  States, 
the  unearned  increment  on  certain  kinds  of 
landed  property  has  been  prodigious  and  has 
resulted  in  vast  private  fortunes.  It  is 
natm-al  therefore  that  reformers  should  find  in 
the  appropriation  of  the  unearned  increment 
a  substitute  for  every  other  kind  of  taxation, 
and  should  debate  upon  the  good  which  the 
national  and  local  authorities  might  have  done 
with  this  vast  revenue  which  nobody  would 
have  missed.  A  sceptic  might  reply  that  a 
great  revenue  which  is  raised  without  being  felt 
is  usually  spent  in  the  most  foolish  and 
mischievous  manner,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  use 
which  our  American  kinsmen  have  made  of  the 
resources  derived  from  their  stringent  tariff. 
But  further,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  state  has 
an  indefinite  power  of  taxation,  and  that  under 
a  democracy,  which  is  the  most  costly  of  all 
forms  of  government,  taxation  is  always 
becoming  heavier,  and  is  more  and  more 
thrown  upon  property,  especially,  where  land- 
owners are  few,  upon  landed  property.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  certain  that  the 
national  and  municipal  authorities  wiU  in 
future  draw  an  ample  revenue  from  landed 
property  whether  or  no  any  unearned  increment 
has  accrued  thereon.  Lastly,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject  of  the 
unearned  increment  in  this  coimtry  is  due  to 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  landed 
proprietors  amongst  whom  that  increment, 
been  shared.     In  a  country  of  smali-'i^jcr  * 
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Economy,  bk.  v. — and  Papers  on  Land  Tenure 
in  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  vol.  iv. — Cobdeu's 
later  speecbes. — Dawson,  The  Unearned  Increment. 
Many  references  to  the  subject  are  scattered  through 
the  extensive  literature  relating  to  Rent.  ]  F.  0.  M. 

INCEEMENTUM  or  Okementitm,  a  term 
used  in  mediESval  acoounta.  To  understand 
its  exact  meaning  requires  some  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  statement  of  receipt  and 
expenditure  was  drawn  up  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  simplest  way  to  explain  it  will  be  to  take 
a  particular  example.  Suppose  we  consider  the 
form  of  a  bailiff's  yearly  account  of  the  estate 
under  his  management.  First  comes  the  otims 
or  charge  beginning  ' '  This  accountant  is  charged 
with,"  or  "  This  accountant  renders  account  of 
so  much  for  so  and  so,"  mentioning  all  the  items 
of  the  year's  income  :  then  follows  the  expendi- 
ture account,  beginning  "of  which  (money) 
so  much  (is  expended)  in  so  and  so,"  mention- 
ing all  the  items  of  expenditure.  At  the  end, 
or  in  the  case  of  the  Pipe  Rolls  at  the  beginning, 
is  the  amount  of  money  handed  over  by  the 
accountant,  and  finally  the  statement  debet  or 
quietus  est  or  hdbet  de  superplus  with  the  sum 
owed  by  him  to  the  estate  or  by  the  estate  to 
him,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  difference 
between  this  and  a  modern  statement  of  receipt 
and  expenditure  is  not  apparent  on  the  face  of 
it.  Consider,  however,  one  typical  item,  the 
rental  account  for  instance.  On  the  charge 
side  will  be  simply :  "  Rents — so  much,"  with- 
out any  particulars.  On  the  expenditure  side, 
before  the  sums  spent  iu  repairs  etc.  will  be  a 
number  of  entries  such  as  "so  much  for  rent 
unpaid  for  such  and  such  a  house  because 
unlet,"  or  "because  its  rent  has  been  reduced 
by  that  amount,"  or  "because  it  is  in  ruins." 
In  fact  the  charge  is  the  whole  rental  of  the 
estate  as  ascertained  by  a  survey  made  at  some 
time,  it  might  be  years  before  the  bailiff  entered 
into  office,  any  diminution  of  rental  being 
accounted  for  as  a  modern  bailiff  would  account 
for  expenditure.  Any  increase  in  this  rental, 
owing  to  new  sources  of  revenue  being  de- 
veloped siace  a  survey  was  made,  was  called 
---  -Jnarementiiym,  and  was  either  accounted  for 
'\^~-'.  separate  sub-heading  or  added  to  the 
^^  Nof  the  charge  year  by  year.  This 
^s  carried  out  to  a  great  extent  in 
j  ival   accounts,    the    tendency   beings 

'■<,,  -  t,  possible,   to    charge    the   accountant 

unearneoi  lu...,  \i   ..        '         ,•  t,  j-j       -j^      a. 

'"'-"ite  sum,  which  did  Jiii«(fary  from 


grow  but  have  for  t^TeTT  '""""i  "^'tJo^'^';!'''  T"^ 
u;„-i      a     ^     .•  to  cons]der»ap^,->  j^Huations 

bimUar  fluctuations  may  oob^^„vj  jreff  vd       '^^ 
property  in  mines.     Setting  aside  the  *U 
tion  resultmg  from  progressive  exhausti/  #-  j^^. 
usually  tend  to  become  more  and  more  vll  Jhle 
as  society  advances  in  prosperity.    The  increased 
demand  for  mmerals  and  the  improvement  of 
means  of  transport  bring  an  unearned  increment 
to  the  mme-owner.     But  in  this  case  also  the 
progress  of  society  may  open  up  new  sources  of 
supply  and  lessen  the  value  of  the  old      Thus 


INDEMNi:^,,  (^'■•)-  Besides  the  ordii 
acceptation  of  the  word  indemnity  as  compel 
tion  for  damage  by  individuals  or  prejui 
caused  by  acts  of  the  authority  in  the  gen 
interest,  it  is  employed  in  France  to  desigi 
the  payment  received  by  persons  exercis 
public  fiinctions  unpaid.  The  indemnitj 
senators  and  deputies  is  fixed  by  the  elect 
laws  of  1875  at  fr.  9000  (£360)  a  year, 
they  already  exercise  an  office  paid  by  the  si 
their  salary  is  suspended  while  they  sit 
parliament,  unless  the  salary  is  greater  t' 
the  indemnity,  in  which  case  they  receive 
difference.  'The  law  declares  expressly  that 
functions  of  municipal  councillors  are  grat 
ous,  the  only  exception  being  the  right  of 
council  to  allow  a  sum  of  money  to  the  mg 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  office ;  but 
Paris  municipal  councillors,  taking  advani 
of  the  distinction  made  between  salary 
indemnity,  have  for  some  years  past  V( 
themselves  annually  an  indemnity,  first  of 
4000  (£160)  each,  afterwards  increased  to 
6000  (£240)  for  their  personal  expenses.  ' 
illegality  of  the  vote  is  incontestable,  but 
government  has  so  far  tolerated  the  infraci 
of  the  law.  t.  i 

INDEMNITY.  A  promise  whereby 
person  undertakes  to  indemnify  (to  hold  ha 
less)  another  against  a  liability  undertaken 
behalf  of  indemnifying  party.  An  indemi 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  Guaeantee  {q. 
If  a  person  is  entitled  to  indemnity  againi 
liability  he  may,  when  sued  in  respect  of  s 
liability,  serve  a  "third  party  notice"  on 
indemnifying  party,  who  will  thereupon  be& 
bound  by  the  judgment,  unless  he  become 
party  to  the  action  and  disputes  his  Habilit 

B.  i 

INDENTURE.  A  deed  under  seal,  if  m 
between  two  or  more  parties,  is  called  an  ' 
denture";  if  it  is  the  deed  of  one  party  oi 
a  ' '  deed  poll. "  The  first-mentioned  name  ci 
to  he  used  as  deeds  executed  by  several  pai 
were  generally  copied  out  twice  on  the  si 
parchment,  which  was  then  separated  by  an 
dented  division.  E.  f 

INDEX   NUMBERS   are  used  to  indi 

changes  in  the  value  of  money.     The  obj 

for  which  this  mea.surement  is  undertaken 

thus  well  stated  by  Sir  R.  GiffeL.'  Vfs^hi 

of  the  committt^  laT>iioir'tsd;/?<,       ?3 
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are  som.':^^^ 

are  restricted  to  certain  speo^^.  <?«„  %:*^ 
unearned  increment  happens  "-'^■^kkl 
large  such  as  mines  or  build;  ,-~  ^es-'m  cities 
and  towns.  When  they  extena'  toall  kinds  of 
land  they  amount  to  schemes  for  what  is  termed 
land  nationalization,   a,   subject   too  extensive 
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individuals  contemplating  residential  changes, 
but  also  governments  and  other  large  spend- 
ing bodies,  spending  money  in  widely  distant 
places,  having  to  Consider  this  question.  (3)  To 
enable  historians  and  other  students  making 
comparisons  between  past  and  present  to  give 
an  approximate  meaning  to  the  money  expres- 
sions which  they  deal  with,  and  say  roughly 
what  a  given  fine,  or  payment,  or  amount 
of  national  revenue  or  expenditure  in  a  past 
age  would  mean  in  modern  language.  To  which 
some  would  add :  (4)  To  afford  a  measure 
of  the  extent  to  which  trade  and  industry  have 
been  injuriously  affected  by  a  variation  in  prices  ; 
and  of  the  correction  which  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  apply  to  the  currency. 

An  index  number  is  constructed  by  com- 
bining several  items,  each  of  which  is  a  ratio 
between  the  price  of  a  certain  article  at  a 
particular  date  under  consideration  {e.g.  last  year 
or  month)  and  the  price  of  the  same  article  at 
a  period  taken  as  base  or  standard  {e.g.  1867- 
77,  in  the  index  number  constructed  by  Mr. 
Sauerbeck,  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
1886  and  1893).  These  ratios  are  generally 
expressed  as  percentages.  JS.g.  the  percentage 
for  flour  in  1885,  as  given  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck, 
is  63  ;  meaning  that  the  price  of  flour  in  1885 
is  to  the  average  price  of  the  same  article  in 
1867-77  as  63  :  100.  The  term  index  number 
is  sometimes  applied  {e.g.  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck, 
op.  cit.)  to  each  of  these  items,  as  well  as  to 
their  combination. 

The  percentages  are  usually  compounded  by 
taking  an  Avekagb  of  them.  But  a  result  of 
equal  generality  may  be  obtained  by  taking 
their  sum.  One  of  the  best -known  index 
numbers,  that  of  the  Economist,  is  thus  con- 
sti-ucted.  Twenty -two  articles  having  been 
selected,  the  price  of  each  article  at  the  current 
date  compared  with  its '  price  at  the  standard 
period  (1845-50)  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  ; 
and  the  sum  of  these  percentages  is  put  as  the 
index  number..  Thus  the  JEconomist  index 
number  for  the  year  1873  is  2947;  such  a  sum 
is  easUy  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  average  by 
simple  division  {e.g.  2947-^22  =  134).  Ac- 
cordingly ia  what  follows  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  consider  the  latter  form  only. 

The  construction  of  an  index  number  presents 
the  following  problems :  {a)  "What  are  the 
commodities  of  which  the  prices  are  to  be  taken  ? 
{b)  How  are  the  prices  to  be  ascertained  ?  (c) 
How  are  the  ratios  between  the  prices  of  each 
article  at  the  current  and  the  standard  dates 
to  be  combined  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  vary  according 
to  the  purpose  in  hand  (above,  pp.  384-5).  As 
appropriate  to  the  first  purpose,  a  standard  of 
deferred  payments,  two  methods  present  them- 
selves, viz.  to  arrange  that  the  debtor  should 
pay,  the  creditor  receive,  either  (1)  the  same 
quantity  of  goods  and  services,  the  same  amount 
VOL.  IT. 


of  utility,  so  to  speak  ;  or  (2)  the  product  of 
the  same  quantity  of  labour — or  more  exactly 
effort  and  sacrifice. 

Of  these  methods  the  former  has  been  more 
generally  accepted.  It  is  adopted  for  instance 
by  the  British  Association  Committee  already 
referred  to,  as  par  excellence  the  measure  of 
the  change  in  the  value  of  the  monetary  stand- 
ard. The  former  method  is  indeed  more  prac- 
ticable, perhaps  more  intelligible.  However, 
in  favour  of  the  latter  there  are  some  weighty 
considerations  and  authorities.  It  seems  to  be  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  Eicardo's  conception 
of  a  commodity  invariable  in  value,  "which  at 
all  times  requires  the  same  sacrifice  of  toil  and 
labour  to  produce  it"  {Principles,  iii.  oh.  xx., 
"On  Value  and  Kiches,"  op.  MOl,  bk.  iii.  ch. 
XV.,  "On  a  Measure  of  Value  ").  "A  standard," 
says  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  "  should  be  some- 
thing which  as  far  as  possible  involves  the  same 
labour  and  the  same  sacrifice  in  obtaining  it " 
{Nineteenth  Century,  March  1893).  Prof. 
Marshall,  in  his  evidence  before  the  royal  com- 
mission on  gold  and  silver,  says,  speaking  of 
appreciation  of  gold  :  "  When  it  is  used  as  de- 
noting a  rise  in  the  real  value  of  gold,  I  then 
regard  it  as  measured  by  the  diminution  in  the 
power  which  gold  has  of  piu^chasing  labour  of 
all  kinds — that  is,  not  only  manual  labour,  but 
the  labour  of  business  men  and  all  others  en- 
gaged in  industry  of  any  kind "  (Question 
9625). 

If  the  first  method  is  adopted,  the  answers 
to  the  questions  above  set  are  as  follows  :  {a) 
The  commodities  of  which  the  prices  are  to  be 
taken  should  be  articles  of  consumption  rather 
than  materials  and  implements.  Payments 
for  personal  services  should  be  included,  but 
not  wages  in  general.  (J)  EetaU  prices  should 
be  used,  (c)- The  ^proper  combination  of  the 
ratios  is  an  average  of  the  kind  technically  called 
weighted  (see  Avbkage).  The  general  principle 
according  to  which  the  weights  are  to  be  assigned 
is  that  they  should  represent  the  importance 
of  each  commodity  to  the  consumer.  But  this 
idea  may  be  embodied  in  different  plans. 

1.  One  plan  is  to  eissign  as  the  weight  of 
each  percentage,  or  ratio  between  prices,  the 
value  of  the  corresponding  commodity  at  the 
initial  or  standard  period.  According  to  this 
plan  the  index  number  is  the  ratio  between 
these  two  values  :  the  quantities  initially  con- 
sumed at  the  prices  of  the  current  date,  and 
the  same  quantities  at  the  standard  prices. 
This  method  is  exemplified  by  Sir  R.  Giffen's 
estimate  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  money 
between  1873  (and  1883)  and  earlier  years, 
in  his  report  on  prices  of  exports  and  imports, 
1885,  table  v. 

2.  Another  plan  is  to  assign,  as  the  relative 
importance  of  each  percentage,  its  value  at  the 
particular  epoch,  the  current  year.  This  plan 
is  adopted  by  Mr.  Palgrave  in  his  memorandum 
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on  Currency  amd  Standwrd  of  Kaltte  ...  in 
the  third  report  of  the  royal  commission  on 
depression  of  trade  and  industry,  table  xxvii. 

3.  According  to  another  plan,  the  index 
number  is  the  ratio  between  the  following 
two  values :  the  quantities  consumed  at  the 
current  date  at  the  current  prices,  and  the  same 
quantities  at  standard  prices.  This  plan  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  (Journ.  Stat.  Soc, 
1886,  p.  595). 

4.  Or,  instead  of  taking  either  the  initial 
quantities  or  those  of  the  current  date,  a  mean 
between  the  two  may  be  taken.  This  is  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  British  Association  Com- 
naittee.  They  estimate  "  the  average  national 
expenditure  on  each  class  of  article  at  present 
and  for  the  last  few  years  "  ;  and  put  for  the 
relative  importance  of  each  commodity  a  round 
number  corresponding  to  that  estimate.  Thus 
the  estimated  expenditure  per  annum  on  wheat  is 
£60,000,000,  and  on  meat  £100,000,000  :  that 
is  respectively  6  '5  per  cent,  and  1 1  per  cent  of . 
the  sum  of  the  corresponding  estimates  for  all 
the  commodities  utilised  by  the  committee. 
As  convenient  approximations,  the  weights  five 
and  ten  are  recommended  by  the  committee. 

If  the  index  number  based  on  labour  (see  above, 
p.  385),  rather  than  on  consumption,  is  adopted 
as  the  standard  for  deferred  payments,  it  would 
be  proper  by  analogy  to  take  as  the  measure  of 
appreciation  or  depreciation  the  change  in  the 
pecuniary  remuneration  of  a  certain  set  of 
services,  namely  all,  or  the  principal,  which  are 
rendered  in  the  course  of  production  throughout 
the  community  during  a  year,  either  at  the 
initial  or  the  current  epoch  ;  or  some  expression 
intermediate  between  the  two  specified.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  statistics 
requisite  for  this  method  are  available. 

With  regard  to  the  second  and  third  of  the 
purposes  above  enumerated,  the  determination 
of  the  comparative  value  of  money  at  distant 
places  and  remote  times — one  or  other  of  the  two 
methods  indicated  would  seem  to  be  theoretically 
proper. 

For  the  fourth  purpose,  the  regulation  of 
currency,  the  proper  construction  of  the  index 
number  would  seem  to  be  as  follows  :  (a)  The 
"articles"  of  which  the  prices  are  taken  into 
account  should  be  both  commodities  and  services ; 
(5)  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices  should  be 
used  ;  (c)  the  relative  importance  of  each 
article  should  be  proportioned  to  the  demand 
.  upon  the  currency  which  it  makes.  But  here 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  subject  theory  halts  » 
little,  and  statistics  lag  far  behind  theory. 

Considering  the  theoretical  doubts  and  statis- 
tical difficulties  which  attend  the  determination 
of  weights  proper  to  each  purpose,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  assigning  equal  relative 
importance  to  all  the  items  ;  especially  if  care 
is  taken  to  include  many  articles  such  as  corn, 


cotton,  etc.,  which  for  any  of  the  purposes  which 
may  be  contemplated  must  be  of  first-rate  im- 
portance. Such  is  the  character  of  some  of  the 
principal  index  numbers  which  have  been  con- 
structed— those  of  the  Monomist,  of  Jevons, 
of  Soetbeer,  and  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck. 

In  the  construction  of  such  an  index  number 
the  use  of  the  arithmetic  mean  is  not  imperative. 
Jevons  employs  the  geometric  mean.  His 
reasons  for  preferring  it  are  not  very  clear  (the 
' '  Variation  of  Prices, "  Currency  and  Fi/nance,  p. 
120).  A  more  intelligible  explanation  is  given 
by  Prof.  Westergaard  ( JVahrscheinlicKkeitslehre) 
— the  geometric  mean  alone  presents  a  certain 
consistency  between  its  results,  which  may  be 
thus  indicated.     Taking  any  three  dates,  x,  y, 

z,  put  the  symbol  (  -  1   to  denote  the  index 

number  for  the  date  y  referred  to  the  date  x  as 

standard  ;  with  similar  interpretations  for  (  -  J 

andf-j.     Thenf-j  X  (-j  =  f-j,  as  it  OMS'Ai 

by  analogy  with  perfect  measurements  in  other 
sciences,  if  the  geometric  mean  be  used,  hut 
not  if  any  other  mean  be  employed.  The 
geometric  mean  has  also  the  advantage  of 
being  less  liable  than  the  ordinary  average  to 
be  unduly  affected  by  exti-emely  high  prices 
{Report  of  the  British  Association,  1887,  p.  283). 
The  great  objection  to  the  geometric  mean  is 
its  cumbrousness. 

There  is  another  kind  of  mean  which  has 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  geometric,  and 
is  free  from  its  essential  disadvantage  ;  namely, 
the  median  (see  Avbeagb),  which  is  formed  by 
arranging  the  items  in  the  order  of  magnitude, 
and  taking  as  the  mean  that  figure  which  has 
as  many  of  the  items  above  as  below  it.  For 
instance  the  median  of  the  forty-five  percentages 
on  which  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index  number  is 
based  was,  for  1892,  66  ;  while  the  arithmetic 
mean  was  68.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
latter  result  is  preferable  to  the  former ;  if 
what  is  required  is  an  index  of  the  change  in 
general  prices,  not  specially  referred  to  any 
particular  purpose,  such  as  of  securing  a  con- 
stant benefit  to  a  legatee. 

The  perplexity  of  a  choice  between  such  a 
variety  of  methods  is  much  reduced  by  the  two 
following  considerations.  First,  beggars  cannot 
be  choosers.  The  paucity  of  statistical  data 
(see  the  report  drawn  up  by  Sir  E.  Giffen  in  the 
Eeport  of  the  British  Association  for  1888,  p. 
183)restriotstheoperation.  Thus  forthe purpose 
of  index  numbers  based  on  consumption  (above, 
p.  385)retail  prices  are  theoretically  appropriate ; 
but  "  practically  it  is  found  that  only  the  prices 
of  leading  commodities,  capable  of  being  dealt 
with  in  large  wholesale  markets,  can  be  made 
use  of"  (Giffen,  loc.  ctt.).  Second,  the  difference 
between  the  results  of  different  methods  is  likely 
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to  be  less  than  at  first  sight  appears.  For 
instance,  the  probable  difference  between  the 
index  number  constructed  by  the  British 
Association  committee,  and  six  others  which 
have  been  proposed  by  high  authorities — suppos- 
ing the  different  methods  to  he  applied  to  the 
same  data,  viz.  the  prices  of  twen^-one  articles 
specified  by  the  Committee  may  thus  be  ex- 
pressed. The  discrepancy  which  is  as  likely  as 
not  to  occur  between  the  committee's  and  other 
results  is  from  2  to  2-5  per  cent.  The  dis- 
crepancy which  is  very  unlikely  to  occur  is  from 
8  to  11  per  cent  {Beport  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  1888,  p.  217).  In  fact,  the  index 
number  for  the  year  1885,  as  determined  from 
the  same  data  by  seven  different  methods, 
proved  to  be  70,  70-6,  73,  69,  72,  72,  69-5 
Xihid.  p.  211). 

The  practical  outcome  of  these  two  considera- 
tions is  thus  well  expressed  by  Giffen  (loc.  dt.  p. 
184),  "  The  articles  as  to  which  records  of  prices 
are  obtainable  being  themselves  only  a  portion 
of  the  whole,  nearly  as  good  a  final  result  may 
apparently  be  arrived  at  by  a  selection  without 
bias,  according  to  no  better  principle  than 
accessibility  of  record,  as  by  a  careful  attention 
to  weighting.  .  .  .  Practically  the  committee 
would  recommend  the  use  of  a  weighted  index 
number  of  some  kind,  as,  on  the  whole,  com- 
manding more  confidence.  ...  A  weighted 
index  number,  in  one  aspect,  is  almost  an  un- 
necessary precaution  to  secure  accuracy,  though, 
on  the  whole,  the  committee  recommend  it." 

[Airy,  G. ,  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
xxviiL  (refers  to  a  physical  problem  which  has 
considerable  analogy  to  the  determination  of  the 
changes  in  the  value  of  money  with  respect  to 
things  In  general ;  namely,  the  determination  of 
the  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space — relative 
to  the  stars  in  general). — Bela  Foldes,  W.,  Jahrb. 
f.  Nat.  OeJam.,  1882  ;  Statistische  Monatsschrift 
(Vienna),  1881  (refers  to  changes  in  the  value  of 
Austrian  inconvertible  currency). — Bourne,  S., 
Joumalofthe  Statistical  Society,  1879  (exemplifies 
the  principle  of  weight). — Cross,  W.,  Standard 
Pound  V.  Pound  Sterling,  (1856)  (proposes  a 
change  in  the  standard  per  scUtum,  as  often  as 
the  index  number  changes  to  the  extent  of  say  3 
per  cent). — Drobisch,  M.,  Bericht.  Kon.  Sachs. 
Gesdl.  Wissenschaft  (Leipzig),  1871 ;  Jahrb.  f. 
Nat.  Oehm.,  1871  (suggests  ingenious  methods 
of  combination). — Edgeworth,  F.  T.,  "Memoranda 
on  the  best  methods  of  ascertaining  and  measuring 
variations  in  the  value  of  the  monetary  standard  " 
(Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1887,  1888, 
1889),  (a  voluminous  disquisition,  of  which  the 
above  article  may  be  regarded  as  an  abridgement). 
— Forsell,  H.,  Gvldbristen  (Stockhohn,  1886), 
translated  into  English  (interesting  as  showing 
the  different  results  which  can  be  brought  out  when 
different  articles  are  selected).  —  Giffen,  Sir  R , 
Parliarnmtary  Reports,  1881-85  ;  Essays  in  Fin- 
ance ;  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1888, 
p.  181  el  seq.  (very  masterly). — Jevons,  Currency 
and  Finance  (quite  classical). — Laspeyres,  Jahrb. 


f.  Nat.  Oekon.,  1864,  1871 ;  Zeitschrift  fwr  die 
Gesammte  Staatsmissenschaft,  1872  (constructs 
important  index  numbers  for  various  classes  of 
goods). — Lehr,  J.,  Statistik  der  Preise,  1885 
(proposes  a  cumbrous  but  theoretically  interesting 
scheme). — Lowe,  Joseph,  Present  State  ofJSngland, 
1833  (one  of  the  fathers  of  this  school  of  writers). — 
Marshall,  Oontemporary  Review,  1887  (offers  very 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  construction  of  an 
index  number  based  on  consumption). — Nicholson, 
J.  S.,  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1887 
(recommends  an  index  number  based  on  the  change 
in  the  monetary  value  of  property  or  capital). — 
Nitti,  La  Misura  delle  Varianioni  di  Valore  (con- 
tains some  subtle  criticism  and  many  useful  refer- 
ences).— Palgrave,  R.  H.  I. ,  Third  Report  on  De- 
pression of  Trade  [Appendix  B.],  (constructs  an 
important  weighted  index  number,  and  discusses 
other  forms). — Shuckburgh,  Sir  George,  Phil. 
Trans.,  1798,  part  i  (perhaps  the  earliest  attempt 
to  construct  an  index  number). — Poulett  Scrope, 
Political  Mconmny  (1833)  (proposes  an  index 
number  under  the  name  of  a  Taimlar  Standard). 
— Sauerbeck,  A,  Jowmal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
1886,  and  1893  (constructs  an  important  index 
number  basecr^n  the  prices  of  forty-five  articles) ; 
Fccmomic  Journal,  June  and  September  1895 
(replies  to  objections  against  their  index  num- 
bers by  Mr.  N,  G.  Pierson  and  Mr.  Sauerbeck). 
.— ScharUng,  W.,  Jahrb.  f  Nat.  Oekon.,  1886 
(throws  some  doubt  on  the  apparent  change  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  money). — Sidgwick,  H., 
Political  JBconomy,  bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  (states  different 
methods  of  constructing  an  index  number  based  on 
consumption). — Soetbeer,  Materialien  zur  Wahr- 
ungsfrage,  1886,  brought  up  to  date  in  the  Jahr- 
hilcher  f.  Nat.  Oekon.,  1892  (one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  theory  and  practice). — 
Walker,  Money  and  Trade,  and  Political  Economy 
Appendix  (regards  the  use  of  a  tabular  standard  as 
limited). — Walras,  Theorie  de  la  Monnaie,  1886 
(proposes  to  regulate  currency  by  means  of  a  proper 
index  number). — United  States  report  on  retail 
prices  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  1892 
(an  interesting  verification  of  the  principle  that 
simple  and  "  weighted  "  averages  are  not  likely  to 
differ  very  much).]  r.  T.  E. 

INDIFFERENCE,  Law  of,  a  designation 
applied  by  Jevons  to  the  following  fundamental 
proposition :  "In  the  same  open  market,  at 
any  one  moment,  there  cannot  be  two  prices 
for  the  same  kind  of  article." 

This  proposition,  which  is  at  the  foundation 
of  a  large  part  of  economic  science,  itself  rests 
on  certain  ulterior  grounds :  namely,  certain 
conditions  of  a  perfect  market.  One  is  that 
monopolies  should  not  exist,  or  at  least  should 
not  exert  that  power  in  virtue  of  which  a 
proprietor  of  a  theatre,  in  Germany  for  instance, 
can  make  a  different  charge  for  the  admission 
of  soldiers  and  civilians,  of  men  and  women. 
The  indivisibility  of  the  articles  dealt  in 
appears  to  be  another  circumstance  which  may 
counteract  the  law  of  indifference  in  some  kinds 
of  market,  where  price  is  not  regulated  by  cost 
of  production. 
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[Jevons,  Theory  of  Exchange,  2nd  ed.  p.  99 
(statement  of  the  law). — Walker,  Pol.  Earn.,  art. 
132  (a  restatement). — Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  ii. 
ch.  iv.  §  3  (imperfections  of  actual  markets). — 
Edgeworth,  Mathematical  Psychics,  pp.  19,  46 
(possible  exceptions  to  the  law  of  indifference).] 

r.  T.  E. 

INDIRECT  TAXATION,  in  the  ordinary 
English  use,  is  that  which  is  "demanded  from 
one  person  in  the  expectation  and  intention 
that  he  shall  indemnify  himself  at  the  expense 
of  another"  (Mill,  Principles,  bk.  v.  ch.  iii.  §  i.), 
i.e.  it  comprises  taxes  on  commodities  leyied 
from  producers  or  dealers. 

The  administrative  application  of  the  term, 
at  least  on  the  continent,  is  wider.  "  Indirect 
taxation  is  levied  on  the  occurrence  of  a  fact, 
act,  or  exchange  ;  it  does  not  require  lists  of 
contributions  regularly  or  periodically  estab- 
lished "  (Leroy-Beaulieu,  Science  des  Firumces, 
t.  i.  p.  225,cp.  Wagner,  Firmnzwissenschaft,  vol. 
ii.  p.  239).  It  therefore  covers  taxes  on  suc- 
cessions and  gifts  as  weU  as  the  stamp  and 
registration  duties. 

According  to  the  Physiocrats  {q.  v. )  all  taxes, 
except  that  levied  on  the  produit  net,  were 
indirect,  since  they  were  necessarily  shifted  to 
it  (see  DiKEOT  Taxation  and  Taxation). 

[A.  Wagner,  Finanzwissenschaft,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
239-247.]  0.  F.  B. 

The  passage  from  Mill  quoted  above  includes, 
among  the  class  "  Indirect,"  such  taxes  as — 

"the  excise  or  customs.  The  producer  or 
importer  of  a  commodity  is  called  upon  to  pay  a 
tax  on  it,  not  with  the  intention  to  levy  a  peculiar 
contribution  upon  him,  but  to  tax  through  him 
the  consumers  of  the  commodity,  from  whom  it 
is  supposed  that  he  will  recover  the  amount  by 
means  of  an  advance  in  price  "  (MUl,  Principles, 
bk.  V.  ch.  iii.  §  i. ). 

Mill's  definitions  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes 
make  the  difference  to  turn  upon  the  mode  of 
incidence,  a  division  probably  originally  sug- 
gested by  the  theory  of  the  Physiocrats  {q.v.) 
that  all  taxes  being  paid  ultimately  out  of  the 
"net  produce"  of  land,  it  would  be  better  to 
impose  a  single  tax  charged  directly  on  the 
landowners  than  to  assess  the  fund  indirectly 
by  other  taxes.  But,  as  Sidgwick  {Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  bk.  iii.  ch.  viii.  §  8) 
says — 

"  we  can  only  partially  succeed  in  making  the 
burden  of  '  direct '  or  '  indirect '  taxes  fall  where 
we  desire  ;  the  burden  is  liable  to  be  transferred 
to  other  persons  when  it  is  intended  to  remain 
where  it  is  iirst  imposed ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  intended  to  be  transferred,  the 
process  of  transference  is  liable  to  be  tardy  and 
incomplete. " 

Thus— 

"  In  the  common  parlance  the  distinction  between 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  is  practically  relegated 
to  the  mind  of  the  legislator.  What  he  proposes 
should  be  borne  by  the  original  payer  is  called  a 


direct  tax,  what  he  intends  to  be  borne  by 
one  else  than  the  original  tax -payer  is  c 
indirect.  Unfortunately  the  intention  of 
legislator  is  not  equivalent  to  the  actual  re 
We  must  either  revise  our  nomenclature,  or  de 
the  present  distinction  without  much  va 
(Seligman,  On  the  Shifting  and  Incidenc 
Taxation,  1892,  p.  183). 

A  distribution  of  taxes  subject  to  change 
every  new  theory  of  incidence  must  necessa 
whatever  may  be  its  value  in  economy 
almost  useless  for  administrative  purp: 
Hence  Bastable  states  that — 

"practical  financiers  have  adopted  a  dififi 
basis  of  distinction,  and  regard  those  taxs 
direct  which  are  levied  on  permanent  and  n 
ring  occasions,  whilst  charges  on  occasional 
particular  events  are  placed  under  the  oate 
of  indirect  taxation"  (Public  Finance,  ed.  1 
p.  261). 

Under  this  method  the  income  tax  is  dii 
and  the  excise  and  customs  indirect,  ai 
MUl's  definitions,  but  the  death  duties  J 
direct  become  indirect.  This  classificat 
which  is  based  on  the  possibility  or  other 
of  having  a  list  of  tax-payers  {r6le  Twmim 
is  that  adopted  in  France.  P.  Leroy-Bear 
objects  to  it  as  empirical,  and  confounding  th 
which  ought  to  be  distinguished.  He  wi 
define  a  tax  as  direct  if  it  was  intende( 
charge  the  tax-payer  immediately  and  pro 
tionally  to  his  fortune  or  revenue,  and  as  indi 
if  otherwise  {Science  des  Finances,  1892, 
ii.  225).  Wagner  (Finanzwissenschaft,  II 
vol.  ii.  237-247)  gives  a  full  account  of 
controversy  with  respect  to  terminology, 
favours  a  definition  based  on  incidence. 

Ely  urges  that — 

"the  nature  of  the  economic  goods  on  w 
the  tax  is  laid  should  be  made  decisive  in  sepi 
ing  taxes  on  things,  other  taxes  being  groi 
about  these"  (Taxation  in  American  States 
Cities,  p.  76). 

He  therefore  would  define  indirect  taxes  i 

"taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  or  on  ( 
modities  .  .  .  and  also  taxes  levied  on  ocos 
of  certain  transactions,  as  the  payment  of  mi 
by  check,  or  the  recording  of  deeds  or  mortgaj 
(p.  69). 

Bastable,  desirous  of  retaining  the  broad 
of  division  that  the  old  meaning  of  "diri 
and  "  indirect "  gave,  observes  that — 

"  if  we  take  the  terms,  not  as  giving  a  com" 
classification  of  taxes,  but  as  marking  the  pres 
or  absence  of  a  certain  characteristic,  they  ma 
employed  with  advantage,  but  rather  to  suj 
reasons  for  discrimination  than  to  definitely  s 
results." 

He  starts,  then, 

"with  the  conception  of  direct  taxes  as  1 
levied  immediately  on  the  subject,  and  ther 
embracing  taxes  on  income  and  property,  o 
their  component  parts,  in  opposition  to  dutie 
commodities  and  on  exchange,  where  there 
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shifting  of  the  burden  from  the  immediate  payer 
to  the  subject  which  justifies  the  name  of  indirect," 
and  proceeds  to  consider  the  merits  and 
defects  of  each  class.  On  the  borderland 
between  direct  and  indirect  taxes  he  places 
taxes  on  transfers,  on  contracts,  on  conaimuni- 
cation  and  transport,  and  in  short  the  numerous 
charges  on  acts  (p.  318-19). 

In  faTour  of  direct  taxation  may  be  urged 
facOity  and  small  cost  of  collection,  combined 
with  definiteness  of  yield,  whOst  against  it  are 
the  unpopularity  of  the  collector's  demand  for 
payment,  the  difficulty  of  taxing  directly  the 
poorer  members  of  society,  and  the  inelasticity 
of  certain  forms  of  charge,  e.g.  on  lands  and 
houses,  the  assessment  of  which  is  usually  of 
necessity  fixed  for  some  years.  Indirect  taxa- 
tion is  more  costly  to  collect,  and  more  variable 
in  its  yield,  owing  to  the  power  of  increasing 
or  diminishing  consumption  of  taxed  com- 
modities at  will,  but  it  is  hardly  felt  at  the 
time  of  payment,  is  available  for  reaching  the 
poorer  classes,  and  in  times  of  prosperity  is 
automatically  expansive.  Its  special  drawback 
is  the  danger  of  loss  through  the  disturbance 
of  industry,  particularly  by  excise  interference 
with  freedom  of  manufacture.  (For  the  point 
of  view  of  a  finance  minister,  see  Hansard,  [162] 
583-585.) 

"  Modem  governments  favour  indirect  taxes. 
...  In  France  their  amount  represents  four  or 
five  times  that  of  direct  taxes ;  in  Italy,  about 
double,  in  Belgium  nearly  triple,  and  in  England 
triple  also  .  .  ."  (Een6  Stourm,  Diet,  d'^conomie 
Politique,  1892,  art.  "  Imp6t").  See  also  the 
table  derived  from  Leroy  -  Beaulieu,  Bastable,  p. 
286.  In  Germany  the  imperial  taxes  are  all  indirect, 
but  the  states  derive  a  large  proportion  of  their 
revenue  from  direct  taxes.  (See  Direct  Taxa- 
tion. Cost  op  Collection  op  Takes.  Taxa- 
tion.) p.  A. 

INDIRECT  UTILITY.  A  distinction  has 
been  drawn  between  direct  and  indirect  utility. 
"  Direct  utility,"  Jevons  says  (Theory  of 
Political  EeonOTny,  ch.  iii.),  "attaches  to  a 
thing  like  food,  which  we  can  actually  apply 
to  satisfy  our  wants.  But  things  which  have 
no  direct  utility  may  be  the  means  of  procuring 
us  such  by  exchange,  and  they  may  therefore 
be  said  to  have  indirect  utility." 

Jevons  refers,  in  connection  with  this,  to  the 

following  passage  in  Gamier,  Traits  d'Economie 

Politique,  6th  ed.  ch.  i.  §  iii.  ;  "  Utility  is  direct 

;         or  indirect.     It  is  direct  in  the  case  of  things  the 

;  immediate  application  of  which  satisfies  our  wants  ; 

a,  loaf  of  bread  possesses  this  utility  for  a   man 

suffering  from  hunger.     It  is  indirect  in  the  case 

of  things  which  are  only  the  means  whereby  we 

I         can   procure  what   is   necessary  to   satisfy  those 

t         wants,  which  they  cannot  themselves  satisfy.     For 

(■         instance,   a  man  possesses  two  pieces   of  bread  : 

is         with  one  he  satisfies  his  hunger ;  this  is  an  ex- 

ji         ample    of    direct   utility  :   urged    by  thirst,    he 


exchanges  the  other  for  something  to  drink  ;  this 
is  an  example  of  indirect  utility. 

"  Utility  which  is  no  longer  direct  acquires  the 
quality  of  being  interchangeable,  and  becomes  also 
Value  "  (see  Utility). 

INDIVIDUALISM.  This  term  was  applied 
by  J.  S.  Mill  {Socialism,  p.  114)  to  that  system 
of  industrial  organisation  in  which  all  initiative 
is  due  to  private  individuals,  and  all  organisa- 
tion to  their  voluntary  agreement.  Under 
such  a  system  the  functions  of  the  state 
are  restricted  to  the  maintenance  of  order, 
including  the  defence  of  the  country,  the 
enforcement  of  contracts,  and  in  general 
to  supplying  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
working  of  voluntary  action.  The  natural  anti- 
thesis to  individualism  is  Collectivism  or  we 
may  say  Socialism,  a  system  imder  which  in- 
dustry is  directly  organised  by  the  state,  which 
owns  all  means  of  production  and  manages  all 
processes  by  appointed  officers. 

In  its  extreme  form  individualism  would 
deny  to  the  state  industrial  activities  of  every 
sort,  even  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges, 
and  harbours,  and  the  coinage  of  money. 
Going  still  farther,  it  is  discovered  that  the 
so-called  repressive  functions  of  the  state  are 
mostly  industrial.  Lawsuits  are  a  species  of 
compulsory  arbitration  of  disputes,  including 
industrial  ones.  The  punishment  of  theft  is 
the  repression  of  a  personal  activity  known  to 
be  pernicious.  A  few  have  been  found  who 
disapprove  even  of  these  functions  of  the  state 
and  urge  their  entire  abolition.  They  are 
properly  known  as  anarchists  or  disbelievers 
in  any  government,  and  they  represent  the 
utmost  range  of  individualism.  In  the  follow- 
ing discussion  it  will  be  understood  that  only 
a  qualified  individualism  is  intendei,  that  is  to 
say,  such  a  compromise  with  the  opposite 
principle  as  has  been  represented  by  the  most 
individualistic  of  modern  states. 

The  essential  features  of  individualism  are, 
(1)  private  property  in  capital,  to  which  are 
added  almost  of  necessity  the  rights  of  bequest 
and  inheritance,  thus  permitting  unlimited 
transfer  and  accumulation.  (2)  Competition, 
a  rivalry  between  individuals  in  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  a  struggle  for  existence  in  which  the 
fittest  survive. 

It  is  evident  that  both  these  principles  have 
advantages  and  disadvantages  for  society.  In 
entering  a  field  where  controversy  has  been 
violent,  only  a  brief  enumeration  of  admitted 
tendencies  is  appropriate.  Among  the  advan- 
tages of  individualism  should  first  be  mentioned 
the  enormous  incentive  it  furnishes  to  the 
accumulation  of  property  and  so  indirectly  to  the 
production  of  wealth.  Tasks  are  undertaken 
in  hope  of  unusual  personal  advantage  which 
would  not  be  undertaken  by  a  man  receiving 
a  moderate  and  fixed  reward  not  influenced 
by  special  achievements.      It  is   plain  that  a 
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oonsideiable  class  of  persons  are  thus  induoed 
to  exert  to  the  utmost  faculties  which  would 
otherwise  lie  dormant.  Further,  the  control  of 
funds  of  capital  by  individuals  enables  them 
to  develop  ideas  of  great  value  to  society,  but 
ideas  which  society  would  not  value  until  so 
developed.  Thus  it  is  claimed  that  individual- 
ism not  only  excites  ingenuity  but  gives  it 
scope,  and  utilises  it  in  a  way  that  socialism 
would  not  so  obviously  do.  Finally,  quite  apart 
from  all  material  advantages  there  should  be 
noted  the  intellectual  qualities  which  indi- 
vidualism develops — shrewdness,  penetration, 
aggressiveness,  and  independence.  These  char- 
acterise in  a  high  degree  the  foremost  members 
of  an  advanced  individualistic  society. 

Certain  disadvantages  are,  however,  equally 
obvious.  The  principle  of  natural  selection 
seems  to  be  abnormally  active  in  a  vigorous 
individualistic  society.  If  great  incentives  are 
fm-nished  to  certain  men,  their  number  is  in- 
creasingly small.  The  hope  of  accumulation 
becomes  a  forlorn  hope  to  most  men  in  a  highly 
organised  individualistic  society,  and  they  suffer 
from  a  dearth  of  incentives  destructive  even 
of  the  simplest  economic  virtues.  Thus  the 
impetus  given  to  production  by  individual 
incentives  is  partly  neutralised  by  the  deteriora- 
tion or  arrested  development  of  the  masses  of  the 
productive  population  from  whom  these  incen- 
tives are  increasingly  withheld.  It  is  further 
neutralised  by  the  fact  that  the  control  of  capital 
means  also  privilege  in  consumption.  If  men 
of  wealth  are  merely  capitalists,  and  consume 
moderately,  the  only  danger  arising  from  their 
disproportionate  ownership  is  that  of  excessive 
formation  of  capital,  but  to  this  danger  we  must 
add  that  of  occasional  spendthrift  consump- 
tion, alike  detrimental  and  irritating  to  society. 
The  tendency  of  capital  to  accumulate  in  the 
most  competent  hands  has  also  its  counterpart 
in  the  chances  of  inheritance,  which  often  give 
it  to  those  who  are  incompetent. 

The  more  conspicuous  disadvantage  of  in- 
dividualism is  the  waste  involved  in  competition. 
Its  cost  in  active  antagonisms  and  divided  efforts 
is  enormous,  and  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed. Finally,  the  intellectual  qualities 
developed  by  individualism  are  more  or  less 
balanced  by  the  ethical  weakness  which  it  in- 
volves. Individualism  is  avowedly  egoistic. 
Competition  has  often  seemed  ruthlessly  to 
eliminate  ethical  sentiment.  At  the  best  it 
threatens  its  existence. 

It  is  impossible  to  weigh  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  individualism  without  a  fuUer  con- 
sideration of  socialism  than  present  data  wOl 
aUow.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  disadvantages 
have  been  felt  so  seriously  as  to  lead  many 
countries  of  late  to  modify  the  system  by  in- 
creasing the  industrial  functions  of  the  state. 

The  experiences  of  corporate  industry  cannot 
well  be  discussed  here,  but  it  is  plain  that  such 


a  system  is  not  individualistic,  and  that  the 
principles  of  management  are  such  as  govern- 
ment is  familiar  with,  and  might  conceivably 
use  with  an  efficiency  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  own  organisation.  In  this  respect 
coi'porate  industry  resembles  socialism  as  well 
as  in  the  further  respect  that  competition  and 
its  attendant  waste  are  frequently  eliminated, 
though  the  benefit  that  might  result  has  not 
always  inured  to  society. 

The  existing  industrial  system  is  in  many 
respects  a  mixture  of  socialism  and  individualism 
and  is  doubtless  destined  to  remain  so,  though 
in  what  proportion  the  two  will  ultimately 
combine  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  No  scheme 
of  complete  socialism  has  been  proposed  which 
provides  at  all  adequately  for  the  utilisation  of 
human  originality  for  the  ends  of  progress,  or 
appreciates  the  value  to  society  of  a  leisured 
class.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  alleged  that 
the  best  individualistic  systems  have  largely 
squandered  and  perverted  originality  and  de- 
veloped a  leisured  class  which  has  not  risen 
to  the  level  of  its  duties.  The  modem  tendency 
of  society  to  limit  individualism  is  doubtless 
due  to  deeper  ethical  considerations,  the  de- 
velopment of  which  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  day. 

[Any  standard  work  on  political  economy  is  an 
analysis  of  the  individualistic  system.  Ely,  Out- 
lines of  Economics,  analyses  the  present  mixed 
system  as  such.  Mill  discusses  the  difficulties  of 
collective  or  state  industry.  The  weakness  of 
individualism  is  stated  with  great  force  by  socialist 
writers,  best  of  all  perhaps  in  Edward  Bellamy's 
socialist  romance.  Looking  Backward.  Defence 
and  counter  criticism  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  opponents  of  socialism,  e.g.  Rae,  Contemporajry 
Socialism,  and  Graham,  Socialism  new  and  old. 

See  also  Montague,  Individual  lAberty.  — 
Nicholson,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  i. 
ch.  XV. — Donisthorpe,  Individualism. — Walker, 
"  Mr.  Bellamy,"  etc.,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Feb. 
1890.— E.  Richter,  ZuMnftsUlder,  1892.] 

H.  H .  p. 

INDORSEMENT.    See  Bill  of  Exchange. 

INDUCTIVE  METHOD.  There  is  some 
ambiguity  in  the  use  of  this  expression.  Some- 
times it  is  used  with  reference  to  any  inquiry 
in  which  results  are  arrived  at  by  the  study  of 
concrete  facts.  The  following  passage  from 
Prof.  R.  M.  Smith,  Science  Economic  Discussion, 
p.  Ill,  illustrates  this  acceptation  of  the  term. 
"Finally,  we  may  ask,  what  can  the  inductive 
method  do  when  it  faces  some  great  economic 
problem  which  affects  the  whole  community 
and  civilisation  itself  ?  Such  a  problem  is  the 
labour  problem.  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  class  ?  Has  that  condition  deterior- 
ated or  improved  ?  The  inductive  method  has 
not  shrunk  from  attempting  to  find  an  answer  to 
even  such  questions  as  these.  Thorold  Rogers 
has  laboriously  traced  the  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish labourer  during  the  last  six  centuries,  for  the 
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purpose  of  answering  this  question  historically. 
Gififen  has  attempted,  by  statisties,  to  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  has 
materially  unproved  during  the  last  fifty  years." 
Dr.  Keynes,  on  the  other  hand,  objects  to  this 
use  of  the  term  (^Scope  and  Method  of  Political 
Economy,  p.  192,  note)  on  the  ground  that 
"what  is  naturally  understood  by  induction 
and  the  induotiye  method  is  a  process  of 
reasoning  whereby,  on  the  strength  of  particular 
instances,  a  general  law  is  established."  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  instances  given  by  Prof. 
Smith  would  rather  be  regarded  as  illustrating 
the  statistical  or  realistic  or  concrete  method 
of  economic  inquiry.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
that  when  an  inductive  method  is  spoken  of 
it  is  not  usually  restricted  to  a  method  by  which 
general  laws  are  ascertained.  Thus,  Prof. 
Sidgwick  says  (Scope  and  Method  of  Economic 
Science,  p.  33)  that  "even  as  regards  the  present 
condition  of  industry  in  the  more  advanced 
countries,  to  which  the  theory  of  modern  eco- 
nomic science  primarily  relates,  there  is,  I  con- 
ceive, no  dispute  as  to  the  need  of  what  is 
called  a  '  realistic '  or  '  inductive '  method — 
i.e.  as  to  the  need  of  accurately  ascertaining 
particular  facts  when  we  are  inquiring  into  the 
particular  causes  of  particular  values,  or  of  the 
shares  of  particular  economic  classes  at  any 
given  place  and  time."  Here  the  inductive 
method  is  identified  with  the  realistic,  and  is 
not  conceived  as  necessarily  concerned  with  the 
ascertainment  of  general  laws,  but  only  of  par- 
ticular causes  at  a  particular  place  and  time. 
The  discussion  of  the  correct  use  of  the  term 
induction  must  evidently  be  left  to  writers  on 
inductive  logic  ;  but  it  may  be  permissible  to 
remark  here  that  MUl's  influence  has  perhaps 
tended  to  narrow  the  use  of  the  term  in  a  way 
that  is  neither  conformable  to  popular  usage 
nor  convenient  for  scientific  purposes,  l  At  any 
rate,  when  we  speak  of  the  inductive  method 
with  reference  to  political  economy,  it  seems 
best  to  understand  it  as  meaning  any  method 
by  which  truths  of  scientific  value  are  obtained 
which  are  not  directly  deduoible  from  principles 
already  known.  If  the  term  is  thus  understood. 
Mill's  inductive  methods  represent  only  a  small 
part  of  inductive  investigation  ;  and  the  in- 
stances given  by  Profs.  Sidgwick  and  Smith,  so 
far  as  the  results  to  which  they  refer  are 
regarded  as  having  scientific  value,  are  correctly 
taken  as  illustrations  of  induction.  It  seems 
necessary  to  say  that  the  results  must  have 
scientific  value ;  for  probably  no  one  would 
regard  mere  economic  history  or  mere  statistics 
as  illustrating  the  inductive  method,  or  any 
other  method,  except  in  so  far  as  they  supply 

1  It  is  probable  that  the  somewhat  narrow  view  which 
Mill  took  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  induction  is  largely 
responsible  for  his  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
inductive  method  in  economics.  See  his  Essays  on  soTne 
Unsettled  Questitms  0/  Political  Economy,  Essay  V.,  and 
System  of  Logic,  blc.  vi.  ch.  ix. 


results  that  are  capable  of  throwing  light  on 
economic  tendencies.  Even  Mill  would  no 
doubt  have  been  willing  to  describe  the  in- 
stances given  by  Prof.  Smith  as  "subsidiary  to 
induction "  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  simplest  to  re- 
gard processes  subsidiary  to  induction  as  being 
themselves  inductive  in  their  nature. 

Assuming,  then,  that  induction  and  deduc- 
tion are  to  be  understood  in  such  a  sense  that 
between  them  they  exhaust  all  the  methods  by 
which  economic  truths  of  any  scientific  value 
are  ascertained,  we  have  next  to  ask.  What  is 
the  importance  of  the  inductive  method  in 
economic  research  ?  This  subject  has  been 
already  to  a  considerable  extent  discussed  in 
the  article  on  Deductive  Method,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  much  to  what  is  there  said. 
The  classical  economists,  led  by  Kicardo,  are 
certainly  chargeable  with  having  comparatively 
neglected  the  inductive  method.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  certain  grounds  on  which  their  action 
may  be  defended.  It  may  be  said,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  facts  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
economist  are  too  complicated,  and  too  little 
amenable  to  experimental  treatment,  to  be 
suitable  for  the  application  of  the  inductive 
method.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  observation  of  economic  facts  is  seldom  of 
any  scientific  value,  except  by  way  of  verifying 
or  correcting  the  results  of  deductive  reasoning. 
This  is  no  doubt  largely  true.  A  purely  induc- 
tive investigation  would  be  a  long  one  ;  and 
the  practical  importance  of  some  economic 
truths  naturally  renders  us  impatient  of  slow 
processes.  Also,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
economist  has  seldom  the  power  of  modifying 
his  facts  experimentally,  so  as  to  facilitate 
investigation.  The  importance  of  the  latter 
point,  however,  may  be  exaggerated.  The 
absence  of  experiment  is  partly  compensated 
by  the  natural  enterprise  of  human  nature,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
possibility  of  forecasting  results.  The  former 
fact  gives  rise  to  what  is  sometimes  described 
as  "unintentional  experiment."  This  is 
perhaps  an  inaccurate  expression ;  ^  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  natural  enterprise  of 
human  nature  renders  experiment  less  necessary 
in  such  a  subject  as  economics  than  it  is  in  the 
case  of  objects  that  are  comparatively  inert  or 
that  are  difficult  to  observe  under  varying 
conditions.  The  power  of  placing  ourselves 
imaginatively  in  diflerent  circumstances,  and 
considering  what  the  result  would  be,^  is  also  a 
condition  that  renders  actual  experiment  relat- 
ively unnecessary.  It  may  be  urged,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  latter  circumstance 

1  See  Keynes's  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy, 
p.  169,  note. 

2  This  is  what  Caimes  describes  (Logical  MetKoa  of  Pol- 
itical Economy,  pp.  90-94)  as  "  an  inferior  substitute  "  for 
experiment,  or  as  "experiment  conducted  mentally." 
Cp.  also  Keynes's  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy, 
p.  172,  note. 
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to  a  great  extent  renders  the  inductive  method 
itself  unnecessary.  "  In  order  to  know,  e.g.," 
says  Cairnes  (iof/icaZ  Method  of  Political  Economy, 
p.  88),  "  why  a  farmer  engages  in  the  production 
of  corn,  why  lie  cultivates  his  land  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  why  he  does  not  cultivate  it 
farther,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
derive  our  knowledge  from  a  series  of  general- 
isations proceeding  upward  from  the  statistics 
of  corn  and  cultivation  to  the  mental  feelings 
which  stimulate  the  farmer,  on  the  one  hand, 
_and,  on  the  other,  to  the  physical  qualities  of 
the  soil  on  which  the  productiveness  of  that 
industry  depends.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do 
this — to  resort  to  this  circuitous  process — for  this 
reason,  that  we  have,  or  may  have  if  we  choose 
to  tm'n  our  attention  to  the  subject,  direct 
knowledge  of  those  causes  in  our  consciousness 
of  what  passes  in  our  own  minds,  and  in  the 
information  which  our  senses  convey,  or  at 
least  are  capable  of  conveying,  to  us  of  external 
parts.  Every  one  who  embarks  in  any  indus- 
trial pursuit  is  conscious  of  the  motives  which 
actuate  him  in  doing  so,"  etc.  It  is  unnecessary, 
then,  in  such  cases  as  these,  to  resort  to  the 
inductive  method  of  inquiry,  because  the  chief 
causes  involved  are  known  to  us  either  by  direct 
personal  experience,  or  by  sympathetic  imagin- 
ation, or  by  the  instrumentality  of  language. 
But  this  is  only  partly  true.  In  complicated 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  motives — even 
our  own, — and  to  estimate  to  what  extent  differ- 
ent considerations  have  weight  in  our  conduct. 
And  this  is  especially  difficult  when  we  have  to 
compare  the  actions  of  men  in  different  times 
and  nations.  In  such  cases  an  inductive 
method  of  investigation  seems  to  be  indispens- 
able. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  may  describe  the  place 
of  the  inductive  method  in  economics  in  this 
way.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  method  by 
which  the  premises  of  the  deductive  method  are 
secured,  and  by  which  its  results  are  verified. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  method  by  which 
important  facts  are  ascertained  to  which  the 
deductive  method  cannot  as  yet  be  applied. 
The  importance  of  carefully  ascertaining  the 
premises  that  ought  to  be  adopted  in  deductive 
reasoning  was  very  much  overlooked  by  the 
earlier  economists.  They  seemed  frequently 
to  get  their  premises  out  of  the  air  without 
any  preliminary  investigation.  Similarly,  they 
tended  to  be  rather  remiss  in  the  verificalion  of 
their  results.  But  perhaps  their  chief  error  lay 
in  the  tendency  to  overlook  the  importance  of 
those  elements  in  economic  Hfe  to  which  the 
method  of  deductive  inquiry  is  not  at  present 
applicable — e.g.  to  the  study  of  consumption, 
and  to  the  investigation  of  special  economic 
forces, — as,  for  instance,  that  of  custom — opera- 
tive at  particular  times  and  places.  Their  errors 
in  these  respects  have  been  well  emphasised  by 
the   historical   school.      It  is   perhaps   worth 


noting  that  Carlyle  also,  in  his  less  soientifio 
way,  brought  out  the  importance  of  inductive 
inquiry.  In  chap.  ii.  of  his  essay  on  "Chart- 
ism"  he  suggests  a  number  of  statistical  inquiries 
with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  which  would  form  the  basis  for  a  line 
of  inductive  investigations.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  inquiries  of  this  kind  have 
not  as  yet  furnished  us  vrith  much  definite  light 
either  on  economic  tendencies  or  on  methods  of 
practical  reform.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  they  %vill  be  more  fruitful  in  the  future. 
And  if  the  results  of  the  deductive  method  have 
hitherto  been  more  imposing,  they  have  prob- 
ably also  been  more  misleading.  The  careful 
inquiries  set  on  foot  by  such  writers  as  Le  Plat 
or  Mr.  Charles  Booth  can  hardly  fail  in  the  end 
to  be  both  light-bearing  and  fruit-bearing. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  such  inquiries 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  HisTOKiOAL  Method.  In  economics, 
as  in  other  sciences  that  deal  with  life,  the 
genetic  method  combines,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
advantages  both  of  deduction  and  of  induction. 

[Further  information  with  regard  to  the  inductive 
method  will  be  found  in  most  systematic  treatises 
on  political  economy,  as  well  as  in  works  on 
inductive  logic.  — Wagner's  Lehr-  und  HancUyuch 
der  politisclien  Oekonomie  is  specially  instructive 
(3rd  edition,  1892,  pp.  194-225).— Dilthey's  Mn- 
leitung  in  die  Oeistesvrissenschaften  may  he  found 
suggestive. — Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the 
various  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  article 
on  Deductive  Method  (see  also  Historical 
Method  ;  Statistics,  etc.).]  j.  s.  m. 

INDUSTRIAL  COLONIES.  The  proposal 
to  found  industrial  colonies  owes  its  origin  to 
two  causes.  First,  the  real  or  supposed 
existence  of  a  class  whose  poverty  or  destitution 
results  from  want  of  employment,  whether 
the  cause  of  that  want  be  incompetence,  vice, 
the  state  of  production,  or  overpopulation. 
Secondly,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  population 
to  flock  into  the  towns,  swelling  the  numbere 
of  the  above  class.  Hence,  the  object  of  such 
colonies  may  be  said  to  be  twofold,  to  prevent 
unemployed  labourers  from  drifting  into  a  state 
of  vagabondage,  and  to  raise  the  vagabond  class 
to  industrious  independence. 

Historically,  we  find  these  causes  playing  a 
part  in  Greek  colonisation,  which  was  closely 
bound  up  in  the  population  question,  and  in 
those  Roman  settlements  which  represent  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  agrarian  difBculty.  In 
modem  times  several  experiments  have  been 
made.  In  Holland  the  scheme  of  planting  out 
the  unemployed  population  of  towns  in  the 
country  dates  from  1818,  and  has  taken  two 
forms.  (1)  The  semi-penal  colonies  of  Veen- 
huizen  and  Ommerschans,  which  are  supported 
and  controlled  by  the  state,  and  to  which 
vagrants  are  sent  by  order  of  the  magistrate. 
(2)  The  colonies  founded  and  maintained 
by   charitable   societies   at  Frederiksoord  and 
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WiUelmsoord,  in  which  the  destitute  are  settled 
and  trained  in  habits  of  industry  by  a  carefully 
graduated  system  of  charity  and  self-interest. 
In  Germany,  since  1882,  charitable  societies 
have  adopted  the  system  of  industrial  colonies 
as  a  means  of  reclaiming  the  vagrant  class  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  steady  work  and 
of  self-improvement. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  into  this 
country  would  be  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
Elizabethan  poor-law,  which  directed  the  over- 
seers to  set  the  able-bodied  poor  to  work.  But 
the  difficulty  of  organising  any  such  employ- 
ment has  been  found  insuperable.  The  parish 
farm,  the  "roundsman"  system,  were  both  of 
them  attempts  to  remedy  destitution  by  "  find- 
ing work,"  that  is  by  paying  out  of  the  rates 
for  work  which  does  not  pay  in  itself.  "  Every 
device  for  relieving  the  poor  by  means  of  em- 
ployment must  prove  illusory  in  the  end, 
excepting  where  it  is  connected  mth  the 
development  of  fresh  resoittces  for  the  remu- 
neration of  industry." 

[H.  Mills,  Poverty  and  the  State,  1887. — Essays 
on  the  Principles  of  OharitaUe  Institutions,  1834. 
— Charity  Organisation  Review,  Jan.  1888.  Hol- 
land, Poor  Law  Confrr^nces  (W.  Midland),  1887. 
— Blue  book  on  Metlwds  of  Employing  the  Un- 
employed (Bd.  of  Trade,  Labour  Department, 
1893,  for  complete  bibliography). — Labour  Colo- 
nies, Mavor,  1892. — "General"  W.  Booth,  Darkest 
England  Social  Scheme,  1892,  for  working  of  his 
farm  colony.]  L.  R.  P. 

INDUSTRIAL  COLONIES  (Belgium).  The 
present  agricultural  beneficent  colonies  of 
Belgium  are  the  survivors  of  six  state  pro- 
vincial D6j)6ts  de  Mendicity  and  two  state-aided 
colonies  of  the  private  Soeiiti  de  Bienfaisance 
all  existing  in  1831.  The  two  latter  are  extinct, 
and  three  of  the  former  are  closed.  There 
remain — (1)  a  dip6t  at  Bruges  for  women  and 
girls  above  eighteen  ;  (2)  an  agricultural  school 
at  Eeckheim  for  pauper  lads  aged  fifteen  to 
eighteen  ;  and  (3)  the  agricultmal  colony  at 
Hoogstraeten,  to  which  have  been  added  the 
old  Dutch  colonies  of  Merxplas  and  Wortel, 
taken  over  by  the  Belgian  government  in  1870 
at  a  cost  of  800,000  francs  (about  £32,000). 

The  colonies  are  under  the  control  of  the 
department  of  justice.  They  comprise  (a)  a 
non-able-bodied  colony,  Hoogstraeten,  extent 
270  acres,  accommodation  1300  ;  (J)  an  able- 
bodied  colony,  Merxplas,  180  acres,  accormnoda- 
tion  3600  ;  and  (c)  working  ground,  Wortel, 
for  the  latter,  1410  acres.  The  total  stock 
comprises  about  40  horses,  320  cattle,  140 
pigs,  and  230  sheep.  The  area  is  thus  allo- 
cated, viz. — arable  and  pasture  910  acres,  heath 
245,  roads  320,  buildings  and  gardens  74,  with 
some  iir-wood  and  uncultivated.  The  staff 
consists  of  76  persons,  besides  farm-servants, 
master-millers,  bakers,  gardeners,  and  foremen, 
and  about  140  soldiers.  In  October  1890  the 
total  population,  excluding  staff,  was  4000,  of 


whom  2800  were  able-bodied.  The  daUy  cost 
per  head  was  about  65  centimes  for  an  able- 
bodied,  and  85  for  an  infirm  person  (about 
6jd.  and  8^.).  The  inmates  are  all  adult 
male  vagrants  and  mendicants  sentenced  by 
poKce  courts.  They  are  classified  according  to 
ability  and  character,  the  classes  being  kept 
quite  separate.  The  buildings  were  erected  by 
colonist  labour.  The  work  comprises  plait- 
ing, spinning,  metal  lattice-work,  embankment, 
soavengiug,  farm  and  garden  work,  forestry, 
brick  and  tile  making,  building,  carpentry, 
joiuery,  etc.,  and  necessary  domestic  labour. 
It  is  allotted  according  to  classes.  The  colonists 
are  allowed  to  earn  money,  of  which  two-thirds 
are  paid  to  them  on  discharge :  the  earnings 
vary  from  15  to  18  centimes  per  diem  (about 
l-|d.  to  Ifd.).  It  is  a  leading  principle  that 
all  trades  shall  be  encouraged,  and  many  skilled 
tiadesmen  are  among  the  staff.  The  presence 
of  many  good  colonist  workmen  is  accounted  for 
by  drink,  according  to  the  officials.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  work  are  partly  taken  by  govern- 
ment and  partly  sold  outside. 

Recidivism  is  the  rule  :  in  December  1890, 
only  247  out  of  4213  colonists  were  there  for 
the  first  time.  The  general  conduct  is  said  to 
be  good.  The  punishments  are  cells,  or  transfer 
to  a  lower  class.     The  sanitation  is  good. 

The  labour  of  the  colonists  does  not  nearly 
pay  for  cost  of  maintenance.  No  precise 
■accounts  were,  however,  obtainable  in  1890. 
The  colonies  appeared  to  be  excellently  managed : 
the  question  of  cost  and  of  reformatory  success 
being  the  two  chief  points  open  to  doubt. 

[H.  G.  Willink,  article  in  Charity  Organisation 
Review,  Jan.  1891,  "  Agric.  Ben.  Col.  of  Belgium." 
— George  Nicholls,  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,  etc,  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
May,  1838. — Mavor,  Labour  Colonies,  Board  of 
Trade  Labour  Department ;  Blue  Book  on  Employ- 
ment of  Unemployed,  1893].  H.  Q.  w. 

INDUSTRIAL  COLONIES  (6ERMA^-T).  The 
Arbeiter  Kolonie  has  three  distinctive  features. 
It  grew  out  of  the  conviction  that  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  defective  classes  employment  m  the 
open  air  was  advantageous.  It  was  founded  by 
a  religious  body  as  "  a  work  of  free  compassion. " 
It  was  established  on  the  principle  that  work 
should  be  provided  for  the  unemployed  instead 
of  other  forms  of  relief.  The  farm  or  colony 
system  had  inl834been  adopted  by  Dr.  Wichern 
at  the  Eauhe  Haus,  Hamburg.  This  institution, 
originating  in  a  home  for  boys,  became  after- 
wards a  settlement  of  homes,  including  a  train- 
ing home  for  a  brotherhood  of  men  to  be  engaged 
in  the  work  of  practical  charity.  Out  of  this 
movement  sprang  the  Innere  Mission  (1849). 
One  of  its  branches  was  at  Bielefeld,  where  in 
1866  a  colony  for  epileptics  was  opened.  In 
1872  Dr.  von  Bodelschwingh  was  placed  in 
charge  of  this  colony.  In  1882  he  appHed  the 
colony  system  to  the  problems  of  vagrancy  and 
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bought  an  .estate  at  Wilhelmsdorf  near  Bielefeld 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  vagrants  on  the 
reclamation  of  the  land.  He  argued  that  on 
this  method  half  the  cost  of  the  vagrants'  main- 
tenance would  be  met,  many  would  be  deterred 
from  vagrancy,  a  check  would  be  put  on  indis- 
criminate almsgiving,  and  those  who  remained 
in  the  colony  three  or  four  months  would  learn 
the  new  trade  of  working  on  the  land,  and  might 
"return  to  the  life  of  a  citizen."  There  are 
now  26  colonies,  3  Boman  Catholic,  the  rest 
Protestant.  Two  are  in  towns  ;  the  rest  are 
farm  colonies.  All  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Oentralvorstand  devisdher  Arheiter-Kolonien. 
In  connection  with  them  are  lodging-houses 
{Herberg/en  zw  Seimat)  426  in  number,  where 
the  wayfarer  or  vagrant  can  obtain  food  and 
lodging  at  low  rates  ;  and,  in  many  instances, 
relief  stations  (Verpflegungsstationen),  where 
he  can  obtain  relief  in  return  for  a  task  of 
work.  Of  these  there  are  about  1900.  These 
lodgings  and  stations  are  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  main  routes.  By  German  law 
vagrancy  is  a  punishable  offence.  The  wayfarer 
in  self-justification  may  produce  a  way  ticket 
(  WaiiderscAeiTi),  which  is  checked  as  he  passes 
from  place  to  place,  and  by  which  he  is  obliged 
to  travel  according  to  a  certain  route.  Arrived 
at  the  "  colony  "  the  police  make  inquiries  about 
him.  He  is  set  to  work.  After  fourteen  days  he 
receives,  in  addition  to  his  maintenance,  2jd.  to 
3  jd.  a  day.  If  he  wants  clothes  he  is  supplied 
with  them.  The  price  is  stopped  out  of  his 
wages,  though  he  often  leaves  before  his  pay- 
ments are  complete.  Any  able-bodied  man  wish- 
ing to  work  is  admitted.  Habitual  drunkards 
are  excluded.  Dismissal  is  the  only  form  of 
punishment.  The  "colonies  "  were  established 
and  are  supported  by  grants  from  state  and 
local  authorities  and  by  subscriptions.  Their 
produce  is  chiefly  consumed  within  the 
colonies.  On  the  statistics  of  the  colonies 
the  works  of  Dr.  Berthold,  the  most  important 
writer  on  the  subject,  give  the  fullest  informa- 
tion. There  are  about  8000  persons  admitted 
in  the  year.  The  vagrants  ia  Germany  have 
been  estimated  at  150,000.  Of  these  more 
than  half  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  25  to  45. 
About  79  per  cent  represent  themselves  as  single. 
About  76  per  cent  have  been  in  prison.  About 
44  per  cent  are  unskilled  or  partially  skUled 
labourers.  About  half  have  been  in  the 
"colonies"  more  than  once.  Many  return  to 
them  frequently.  In  the  winter  the  "  colonies  " 
are  full  to  overflowing.  In  1890  about  3500, 
in  1891  nearly  2000,  were  turned  away.  The 
pressure  lasts  during  the  winter.  About  64  per 
cent  leave  of  their  own  wish  :  about  19  per  cent 
— a  decreasing  number — obtain  situations.  As 
to  results :  prosecutions  for  vagrancy  have  de- 
creased from  23,093  (1880)  to  13,583  (1890). 
The  colonists  are  kindly  treated  and  work  fairly 
well.     Employers  are  disinclined  to  take  men 


from  the  "  colonies."  Many  who  find  situations 
do  not  keep  them.  Better-class  men  think  it 
a  reproach  to  enter  them.  As  a  cure  for  these 
evils,  Dr.  Cronemeyer  proposes  a  combination 
of  the  "industrial  colonies"  with  "home 
colonies  "  (see  below)  for  the  industrious  and  re- 
formatory, or  penal  colonies  for  those  who  require 
more  strict  supervision  or  punishment.  Dr. 
von  Bodelschwingh  proposes  (1)  larger  establish- 
ments in  the  towns  to  equalise  the  pressure ; 
(2)  a  system  of  asylums  for  the  incapable  and 
crippled  ;  (3)  temporary  colonies  in  bad  years. 
Professor  J.  Mavor  (Report,  Labour  Department 
of  Board  of  Trade,  0.  7182  (1893))  has  dealt 
very  carefully  with  the  economic  questions  of 
the  colonies.  He  says :  "  It  is  because  the 
colonist  is  non-efficient  that  he  does  not  compete 
with  the  labour  market."  But  if  this  be  so,  a 
chief  aim  of  the  system,  when  established  (see 
above),  is  not  fulfilled.  Next  the  supply  of 
winter  board  and  lodging  should  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  relatively  higher  wages  of  un- 
skiUedlabourin summer  trades.  Lastly,  although 
the  numbers  concerned  are  relatively  small,  yet 
the  minimum  subsistence  wage  fixed  by  the 
colony  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  men  to  seek 
outside  employment,  may  tend  to  some  extent 
to  become  the  maximum  wage  for  low-grade 
labour  in  the  district  (p.  285).  A  home 
colony  has  been  established  at  Bremerhaven. 
Colonists  are  there  at  first  lodged  in  barracks, 
then  in  family  cottages.  There  are  twelve 
families.  At  this  colony  there  is  a  considerable 
deficit,  made  good  chiefly  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

In  the  colony  for  epileptics  at  Bielefeld  are 
about  1100  patients,  nnder  the  care  of  West- 
phalian  deaconesses  and  brotherhood.  Adults 
and  children  are  admitted,  and  may  remain 
even  when  the  epilepsy  has  terminated  in  im- 
becility or  insanity.  Admission  is  chiefly  by 
payment  on  a  graduated  scale  of  charges. 
About  75  per  cent  of  the  patients  are  of  the 
lower  classes.  They  live  in  houses  dotted  about 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Each  house  is  under 
separate  supervision,  under  the  charge  of  a 
house  father  or  mother.  At  different  houses 
are  different  workshops.  The  colony  with  its 
church,  etc.,  forms  a  society  within  itself.  Ex- 
penditure about  £31,000,  of  which  about  £1200 
from  patients'  payments  ;  the  rest,  grants  from 
local  authorities  and  contributions. 

The  test  of  a  system  for  dealing  with  vagrancy 
is  whether  it  assists  those  whom  it  relieves  to 
return  as  soon  as  possible  to  self-supporting  work 
in  the  open  labour  market.  There  is  probably  in 
all  modem  communities  a  substratum  of  vagrancy 
which  cannot  be  removed.  In  times  of  industrial 
pressure  this  is  increased  by  recruits  from  the 
ranks  of  inferior  and  usually  unskilled  work- 
men, who  are  the  first  to  be  discharged  when 
fewer  hands  are  employed.  A  good  system  would 
offer  the  minimum  attraction  to  these  to  become 
permanent  vagrants.     There  are  two  methods  of 
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relief :  (1)  to  employ  and  to  endeavour  to  reform 
character  or  improve  capacity ;  (2)  to  relieve 
under  conditions  of  wholesome  deterrence.  The 
former  is  the  German  system.  But  the  statistics 
do  not  seem  to  show  that  much  is  accomplished 
by  way  of  reform.  The  latter  is  the  English 
method ;  it  makes  no  direct  attempt  to  reform, 
but  relies  on  the  applicant  preferring  to  gain  his 
own  livelihood  to  accepting  relief  on  unattractive 
conditions.  The  result  may  be  tested  in  two 
ways.  Is  the  number  of  vagrants  supported  in 
vrinter  large  as  compared  with  those  supported  in 
summer  ?  If  so,  the  system  is  used  as  a  means 
of  partial  dependence  by  the  habitual  vagrant. 
Next,  is  vagrancy  on  the  increase  ?  In  Germany 
the  winter  and  summer  number  of  the  colonists 
varies  widely.  In  England  the  winter  and  summer 
numbers  of  vagrants  relieved  by  the  poor-law 
vary  comparatively  little,  except  in  a  year  of 
exceptional  industrial  pressure.  Next  the  claim- 
ants for  relief  at  the  colonies  increase  yearly, 
though  it  may  possibly  be  argued  that  the  supply 
of  necessary  accommodation  in  Germany  has  not 
yet  been  brought  to  a  level  with  the  requirements, 
and  hence  a  continual  increase  for  the  present 
may  be  expected.  This  contention  apart — it  would 
seem  that  the  system  draws  the  vagrant  into  de- 
pendence instead  of  preventing  or  reforming  his 
vagrancy.  In  England,  vagrancy  seems  to  fall 
and  rise  quickly  according  to  the  industrial  state 
of  the  country.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  probably  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  German  system  is  one 
of  relief  by  employment,  with  no  deterrent  con- 
ditions. The  work  is  taken  as  a  payment  for 
relief  given.  It  is  not  laborious  and  yet  it  seems 
to  justify  the  request  for  relief.  A  large  number 
therefore  take  it  without  disMke  or  scruple.  And 
as  this  process  goes  on,  the  better-class  men  become 
reluctant  to  apply ;  and  the  worse  in  a  manner 
appropriate  the  insiitution  to  their  own  purposes. 
The  latter  part  of  this  criticism  may  be  applied  to 
the  English  system ;  but  now  in  many  parts  of 
England  separate  accommodation,  with  cleanliness, 
decency,  and  freedom  from  intercourse  with  others, 
is  afforded  to  vagrants,  so  that  the  self-respecting 
man  can,  if  he  wishes,  keep  to  himself. 

[For  other  colonies  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
see  The  Epileptic  and  the  Crippled  (Charity 
Organisation  Series). — For  bibliography,  see  Pro- 
fessor Mavor's  Report,  p.  431.  The  following  are 
selected :  Die  Arbeiter-Kolonie :  monthly  organ  of 
the  Oentralvorstand,  Bielefeld. — G.  Berthold,  Die 
Entvnckelung  der  deutschen  Arbeiter-Kolonien, 
1885-86,  Leipzig,  1887. — Die  WHterentimckdung, 
u.s.w.  1886-87,  Berlin,  Wii^.—Staiistih,  1887- 
89,  Berlin,  1891. — Die  Deutschen  Arleiter  -Kolo- 
nien,  1889-91,  Berlin,  1893.— E.  Cronemeyer, 
Eine  Zuflucht  der  Elenden,  Bremerhaven,  1893. 
—  Die  Reriergen  zur  Seimat  und  mit  ihnen 
verbuTLdeiien  VerpJieguTigsstationen.  im  Jahre 
1891,  Bielefeld,  1892. — Dmtscher  Herlergsvejein 
Jahreshericht  1893,  Bielefeld,  1894.— C.  von 
Massow,  Die  Natiiral-Verpflegwngsstationen  und 
die  Nothioendigkeit  ihrer  Reform  cUs  Voraussetzung 
ihres  Fortbestehens,  Bielefeld,  1887. — Staiistik  der 
Verpfiegungsstatumen,  1890.  Count  Eumford  in 
Bavaria  (1789)  founded  industrial  colonies.] 

c.  s.  L. 


INDUSTRIAL  COLONIES  (Hollaxd). 
There  are  two  classes  of  colonies,  the  free 
colonies  belonging  to  a  charitable  society,  and 
the  beggar  colonies  belonging  to  the  state. 

The  original  free  colonies  were  founded  in 
1818  by  a  private  society,  Maatschappij  ran 
Weldadigheid,  which  was  promoted  by  General 
van  den  Bosch,  and  was  composed  of  a  number  of 
supporting  districts,  each  entitled  to  have  in  the 
colonies  as  many  families  as  it  had  contributed 
capital  sums  of  1700  guilders  (say  £140  each)  ; 
and  the  district  was  liable  for  outfit,  ti-avelling, 
furniture,  and  incidental  expenses.  The  idea  of 
the  founders  of  the  society  was  that  pauperism 
might,  to  a  large  extent,  be  prevented  by  pro- 
viding agricultural  training  and  employment 
for  able-bodied,  deserving,  destitute  persons. 

By  Dec.  1821, 121,000  guilders  (say  £10, 000) 
had  been  thus  collected,  and  300,000  guilders 
(£25,000)  borrowed:  the  number  of  buildings 
was  500  ;  total  population  2100.  The  colonies 
comprised  about  3000  acres,  chiefiy  heath-land, 
near  Steenwijk,  Drenthe,  purchased  at  from  22s. 
to  30s.  per  acre.  A  quantity  of  land  was  after- 
wards bought  at  Wateren,  but  sold  in  1859. 
The  colonists  were  divided  into  3  classes,  viz. 
(a)  families,  (i)  boarders,  (c)  orphans.  Heads 
of  families  began  as  "labourers,"  with  the  pro- 
spect of  rising  to  be  "free  farmers."  Besides 
fanning,  the  chief  work  was  weaving,  the  pro- 
ducts being  sold  to  government.  Colonists' 
earnings,  over  a  certain  sum,  belonged  to  the 
society.  In  1820  the  society  founded  the 
beggar  colony  of  Ommerschans  in  Overijssel, 
1900  acres  being  granted  by  government ;  and 
soon  afterwards  another  at  Veenhuizen  in 
Drenthe,  2380  acres  being  purchased.  There 
were  three  main  classes  of  colonists  (a) 
persons  committed  for  begging ;  (J)  voluntary 
inmates ;  (c)  old  soldiers.  By  1827  the 
population  of  Ommerschans  and  Veenhuizen 
together  amounted  to  4518,  including  officials. 

The  principal  authority  on  the  early  history 
of  both  the  free  and  beggar  colonies  is  a  report 
by  Count  Arrivabene  embodied  in  a  pamphlet 
by  Nassau  Senior,  1835.  Mr.  Senior  himself 
considered  failure  inevitable. 

During  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the 
colonies  struggled  on  under  increasing  diffi- 
culties, caused  partly  by  general  bad  manage- 
ment, partly  by  the  hopeless  insolvency  of  the 
beggar  colonies.  The  society  was  repeatedly 
helped  by  the  state,  but  matters  grew  worse 
untU,  in  1859,  the  government  took  over  the 
beggar  colony,  excusing  at  the  same  time  aU 
moneys  due  to  the  state,  and  paying  off  also 
all  the  private  debts  of  the  society. 

The  authority  for  this  period  is  Sir  John 
M'NeiU's  report,  1853,  in  which  he  un- 
reservedly condemns  both  kinds  of  colony,  the 
free  colony  because  it  did  not  foster  self- 
reliance,  the  beggar  colony  because  of  its  expense. 

Since  1859  the  free  colonies  have  been  more 
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carefully  managed,  though  the  main  lines  are 
unchanged,  and  they  have  not  much  altered  in 
size.  Much  of  the  land  is  now  comprised  in 
six  large  farms  managed  by  the  society — manu- 
factures have  been  established,  a  forestry  depart- 
ment has  been  organised.  Colonists  keep  all 
their  earnings  ;  piece-work  has  largely  supple- 
mented time-work  ;  and  there  are  now  more 
"free  farmers"  than  "labourers."  Still  on  an 
average  not  more  than  six  fresh  families  are 
admitted  annually  ;  and  the  colonies  are  not 
self-supporting. 

The  beggar  colonies  have  been  gradually 
concentrated  at  Veenhuizen.  In  1888  the 
population  of  Ommersohans  was  400,  with  about 
40  officials,  and  of  Veenhuizen  about  2020. 
Nine- tenths  were  persons  under  sentence  for  beg- 
ging. The  colonists  are  employed  on  agriculture 
and  simple  handicrafts.  In  1886  only  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  expenses,  amounting  altogether 
to  about  665,000  guilders  (say  £55,400),  was 
met  by  the  colonists'  labour.  Such  labour  is 
said  to  be  very  inefficient.  The  system  is  not  de- 
terrent, about  two-thirds  of  the  beggar  inmates 
having  been  at  the  colony  at  least  twice  before. 

For  an  account  of  both  kinds  of  colony  in  the 
present  day  see  Mr.  Willink's  articles  written 
in  1888.  He  considers  that  the  free  colonies, 
good  as  their  work  may  be,  do  not  annually 
deal  with  enough  fresh  cases  to  furnish  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  indigent  poor,  however 
beneficial  they  may  be  to  their  limited  number 
of  inmates  :  and  that  the  beggar  colonies  are 
not  successful  either  as  a  deterrent,  or  from  an 
economical  point  of  view. 

[Nassau  Senior,  Statement  of  the  Provision  for 
the  Poor,  etc.,  in  America  and  Ewrope  (Fellowes, 
1835). — Mary  Hennell,  An  Outline  of  various 
Social  Systems  ('Longmans,  1844). — George 
NichoUs,  Report  on  Condition  of  Labouring  Classes, 
etc.,  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  May  1838. — Article 
in  Quarterly  Review,  Dec.  1835. — Eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Poor  (Scotland),  containing  Report  by  Sir  J. 
M'Neill,  1863. — Herbert  V.  Mills,  Poverty  and  the 
State,  1886. — W.  Tallack,  article  in  Public  Opinion, 
1st  Oct.  1886,  and  article  in  Leisure  Hour,  Feb. 
1887.— H.  G.  Willink,  Butch  Some  Labour 
Colonies,  1889. — Mavor,  Labour  Colonies. — Board 
of  Trade  Labour  Department  Blue  Book  on  Hm- 
ployment  of  Unemployed,  1893.  Labour  Com- 
mission— Foreign  Reports.]  h.  g.  w. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  in  England 
is  not,  as  in  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  entirely  a  government  concern. 
Apart  from  the  government  science  and  art 
department  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
S.  Kensington  and  at  the  School  of  Mines  in 
Jenny  u  Street,  in  connection  with  which 
evening  classes  and  examinations  are  held 
throughout  the  country,  industrial  education 
in  England  is — quite  characteristically — almost 
entirely  promoted  by  charitable  endowment 
and  by  local  or  private  enterprise.     By  far  the 


most  important  and  recognised  factor  in  its 
promotion  is  the  City  and  Gilds  of  London 
Institute  which  not  only  provides,  but  subsid- 
ises other  establishments  which  are  providing, 
sound  technical  instruction,  and  encourages  in 
the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Great 
Britain  the  formation  of  evening  classes  for 
workmen  and  foremen.  The  Clothworkers' 
Company  are  also  working  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  the  other  great  livery  companies  of 
London  are  being  pressed  to  expend  a  portion 
of  their  wealth  in  furthering  the  same  object. 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
London  and  Manchester,  and  the  university 
Colleges  of  London  and  elsewhere,  are  giving 
great  attention  to  science  and  art  as  applied  to 
industry.  But  what  is  even  more  important, 
the  local  school  boards  and  municipal  councils 
of  the  country  are  taking  up  the  matter 
with  a  keen  interest. 

Elementary  technical  education  both  for 
girls  and  boys  has  now  for  many  years  been 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  the  element- 
ary day  schools.  Evening  classes,  usually  in 
connection  mth  the  government  science  and 
art  department,  are  held  ;  and  continuation 
schools  are  being  provided  in  the  higher-grade 
schools  instituted  in  the  larger  industrial 
centres.  The  royal  commissioners  in  their 
last  report  (1885)  on  technical  education, 
deplore  that  England  is  singularly  lacking  in 
continuation  schools  of  this  kind ;  but  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  supply  this  want, 
especially  in  Manchester  and  other  industrial 
centres. 

Bristol  and  Birmingham  are  paying  great 
attention  to  the  subject  of  primary  and  second- 
ary technical  education.  In  Liverpool  the 
school  board  have,  by  the  introduction  of 
elementary  technical  instruction,  attempted  to 
connect  the  primary  with  the  secondary  schools. 
In  Manchester,  besides  the  higher-grade  schools 
before  mentioned,  there  are  several  technical 
schools  for  artisans.  Oldham  has  a  school  of 
science  and  art  with  evening  classes  adapted 
for  the  technical  instruction  of  young  men 
engaged  in  the  various  mechanical  and  tex- 
tile works  of  the  neighbourhood,  particularly 
machine  construction  and  the  manufacture  of 
cotton. 

Of  secondary  technical  schools  and  colleges 
the  most  important  and  best  endowed  is  the 
Finsbury  Technical  College,  established  in 
1883  by  the  City  and  Gilds  of  London  Institute, 
as  a  model  trade  school  for  instructing  artisans. 
Only  second  to  this  are  Firth  College,  Sheffield, 
and  University  College,  Nottingham ;  which 
both  receive  grants  from  the  Institute.  These 
colleges  are  furnished  with  workshops  and 
laboratories  and  possess  every  appliance  for 
the  illustration  and  application  of  industrial 
methods  in  carpentry,  building,  engineering, 
chemistry,    dyeing,     art    designing,     carriage 
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building,  metal  plate  work,  and  many  other 
branches  of  trade  and  industry. 

In  special  weaving  and  dyeing  schools  the 
commissioners  found  England  very  deficient  as 
compared  with  France  and  Germany,  but  they 
bestowed  unqualified  praise  on  the  Yorkshire 
weaving  schools  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  and 
Eeighley,  all  which  are  largely  supported  by 
grants  from  the  Clothworkers'  Company.  The 
Leeds  school  was  erected  by  the  company  at  a 
cost  of  £15,000.  There  is  also  a  fine  weaving 
school  at  Glasgow. 

Many  other  institutions,  such  as  the  London 
Polytechnic,  the  Royal  Engineering  College  at 
Cooper's  Hill,  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Green- 
wich— especially  adapted  for  the  study  of  ship- 
building— and  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of 
practical  engineering — exist,  where  instruction 
is  given  in  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry. 

As  specimens  of  private  voluntary  enterprise 
in  this  direction  mention  must  be  made  of 
Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt's  workshop  school  at 
Salford,  maintained  at  their  own  charge  for  the 
technical  education  of  their  own  workers.  At 
Cambridge  the  commissioners  were  particularly 
struck  by  the  mechanical  workshops,  instituted 
by  Professor  J.  Stuart,  to  enable  the  sons 
of  manufacturers  and  others  to  combine  with 
university  training  instruction  of  a  kind  immedi- 
ately practicable  to  their  calling.  The  special 
featm-e  of  the  Allan  Glen's  Institution  at 
Glasgow  is  workshop  instruction.  Ireland 
appears  to  be  somewhat  deficient  in  evening 
classes  for  artisans,  but  in  the  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools  of  the  religious  brother- 
hoods and  sisterhoods,  boys  are  instructed  in 
a  variety  of  trades,  and  in  every  department  of 
farming  and  gardening.  Also  many  of  the 
Irish  national  schools  have  school  -  farms 
attached.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Grocers' 
Company  support  a  school  of  agriculture  at 
Templemole  ;  there  is  also  the  Albert  National 
Agricultural  Training  Institution  at  Glasnevin, 
with  three  farms  attached,  and  there  is  the 
Munster  Dairy  School. 

Ireland  is  more  advanced  in  this  branch 
of  instruction  than  England.  The  English 
government,  except  by  the  S.  Kensington  ex- 
aminations, has  done  little  or  nothing  to  pro- 
mote agricultural  education.  The  few  schools 
that  exist  are  self  -  supporting.  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  en- 
courage this  branch  of  study  by  acting  as 
examining  bodies.  The  Scottish  society  makes 
a  special  branch  of  forestry,  with  drainage, 
fencing,  bridge  building,  and  the  chemical 
knowledge  of  soil  properties. 

Among  the  agricultural  establishments  in 
England,  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  of 
Cirencester,  organised  by  the  Farmers'  Club, 
holds  the  first  place.  The  college  farm  con- 
sists of  500  acres  devoted  to  arable,  pasture. 


and  dairy  farming ;  and  it  also  possesses 
botanic  gardens.  Excursions  are  made  by 
senior  students  to  the  neighbouring  farms  and 
herds.  In  1880  the  Downton  Agricultural 
College,  Wilts,  was  opened  on  somewhat  similar 
lines. 

Agriculture  is  also  included,  in  the  curri- 
culum of  the  county  schools.  Some  years  ago 
an  attempt  to  open  a  British  Dairy  School 
failed,  but  the  effort  is  illustrative  of  a  felt 
want  of  some  such  institution. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
institution  for  the  analytic  and  scientific  study 
of  farming  and  agriculture  is  the  private  experi- 
mental station  at  Rothamsted,  established  by 
Sir  J.  B.  Lawes.  Minute  investigations  and 
comparisons  of  soils,  manures,  crops,  and  pasture 
are  made.  Experiments  in  stock  feeding  and 
stock  breeding  are  carried  on  upon  a  most 
extensive  and  elaborate  scale. 

In  conclusion  the  commissioners  found  that 
although  the  British  government  has  almost 
entirely  neglected  the  technical  education  of 
agricultm'ists,  it  has  made  an  effort  by  its 
examinations  to  spread  a  book  knowledge  of 
agriculture. 

{Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education,  1885.]  a.  l. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Education  with  special 
reference  to  the  economic  life  of  the  people 
is  being  promoted  in  the  United  States  in 
three  different  ways  :  (1)  A  general  introduc- 
tion of  what  is  termed  manual  training  in  the 
public  school  system  of  the  large  cities  ;  (2)  in 
the  establishment  of  trade  schools  ;  (3)  in  the 
founding  and  endowment  of  higher  technical 
schools  and  colleges  which  include  a  specialised 
education  for  the  direction  of  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, and  agricultural  industries.  With  regard 
to  the  first  experiment,  manual  training,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  it  is  not  artisan  education.  It 
' '  signifies  instruction  in  tool  work  as  an  educa- 
tional discipline."  This  training,  if  grafted 
upon  the  public  school  system,  is  generally 
taken  in  connection  with  the  high  school 
studies,  and  consists  in  exercises  in  drawing, 
modelling,  and  wood-working,  with  sewing  and 
cooking  for  girls.  In  some  of  the  larger 
schools  which  have  private  endowments,  as 
at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the  course  of  study 
embraces  pattern-making,  foundry-work,  forg- 
ing, and  machine  shop-work.  Manual  training 
as  an  educational  method  is  largely  the  growth 
of  the  past  ten  years.  There  is  no  uniformity 
in  these  schools  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  some  of  them  are  so  far  developed 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  "schools  of 
apprenticeship,  though  the  brief  courses  pur- 
sued in  them  seem  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
mastery  of  any  trade." 

Of  the  trade  schools,  there  are  as  yet  but  few. 
The  best  known  and  most  successful  is  that 
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established  by  Col.  Auohmuty  at  New  York. 
Here  instruotion  for  fees  is  given  in  bricklaying, 
plastering,  plumbing,  carpentry,  house,  sign,  and 
fresco  painting,  stone-cutting,  blacksmitMng, 
tailoring,  and  priating.  A  few  large  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  railroads  have 
specialised  schpols  for  instruction  in  particular 
artisan  work  ;  and  training  of  this  character  is 
being  incorporated  into  the  discipline  of  the 
better  reformatory  iustitutions  for  youth  and 
men,  as  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  All  these 
distinctively  serve  as  apprenticeship  schools. 

Institutions  of  the  third  class  include — (a) 
agricultural  colleges  founded  since  1860,  for 
the  most  part  under  endowments  of  the  national 
government,  and  generally  attached  to  a  state 
university  for  its  administration ;  and  (J)  in- 
stitutes of  technology  for  the  special  education 
of  engineers,  architects,  and  chemists.  Colleges 
and  state  universities  have  also  very  generally 
introduced  similar  training  into  their  curricula. 

[See  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labour,  189S. — Industrial  Educa- 
tion, Wasilngton,  1893,  pp.  707.  This  contains 
a  valuable  bibliography  of  twenty  pages,  relating 
to  the  subject  of  technical  training  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  ]  D.  E.  D. 

INDUSTRIAL  PARTNERSHIP.  This  term 
is  generally  used  of  a  system  of  industry  under 
which  the  employer  is  so  far  in  partnership  with 
the  employed  that  he  accords  to  them  a  share 
in  the  profits  which  are  realised  (see  Pkofit- 
Sharing).  It  has  been  more  widely  adopted 
abroad  than  in  England,  and  it  has  there  been 
applied  to  a  variety  of  industries.  The  term 
is  sometimes  also  employed  of  a  system  by  which 
the  actual  workmen  take  upon  themselves  aU 
the  responsibilities  of  management,  and  en- 
deavour to  eliminate  the  employer  entirely, 
and  secure  for  their  own  advantage  the  whole 
of  his  profits.  But  this  latter  system  is 
more  usually  called  co-operative  production 
(see  Co-oebeation)  and  the  term  "industrial 
partnership"  confined  to  the  system  which 
was  first  mentioned.  This  system  possesses  ad- 
vantages over  that  of  co-operative  production, 
because  the  workmen  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a 
share  in  the  profits,  and  the  stimulus  of  an 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  with- 
out ceasing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage 
of  the  ezperienced  and  interested  management 
of  the  employer  (see  Employees  and  Em- 
ployed). It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
system  leads  to  an  increase  in  wages  by  the 
addition  of  the  share  of  profits  which  is  dis- 
tributed without  occasioning  any  encroachment 
on  the  gains  of  the  employer.  It  has  been 
affirmed  that  this  is  the  case  because  the  work- 
men are  rendered  more  careful  in  the  avoidance 
of  waste,  are  less  disposed  to  listlessness  or  idle- 
ness, and  require  less  constant  and  watchful 
superintendence.  The  system  has  been  ap- 
plied with   three   main   varieties   of  method. 


The  share  of  profits  is  sometimes  given  whoUy 
in  cash,  sometimes  it  is  set  aside  or  invested  in 
order  to  secure  a  provision  for  the  old  age  or 
sickness  or  death  of  the  workman,  and  some- 
times it  is  treated  partly  in  the  first,  and  partly 
in  the  second  manner.  The  difficulties  of  adopt 
ing  and  working  the  system  may  be  said  to 
consist  partly  in  the  possible  inconvenience  of 
a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  interfere  in 
the  details  of  management,  partly  in  their 
probable  disinclination  to  share  in  losses  as  well 
as  in  profits,  and  partly  in  the  absence  in  some 
trades  of  an  opportunity  for  making  a  fresh  ad- 
dition to  profits  through  the  avoidance  of  waste 
or  of  idleness.  Its  advantages  are  summed  up 
in  the  feeling  of  joint  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  concern  which  it  tends  to  create  between 
masters  and  men.  The  system  is  perhaps  best 
known  in  connection  with  the  successful  trial 
of  it  made  by  the  Parisian  house-painter,  M. 
Leolaieb  {q.v.). 

[The  system  of  profit-sharing,  or  industrial 
partnership,  is  thoroughly  examined,  and  the 
instances  of  its  application  recorded  and  inves- 
tigated in  detail,  in  N.  P.  GOman's  Prop, 
Sharing  between  Employer  and  Employee.  A 
shorter  account  is  given  in  Sedley  Taylor's 
Profit  Sharing ;  and  notices  of  the  system  are 
contained  in  Babbage's  Economy  of  Machinery 
and  Manufactures,  under  the  heading  "A  new 
system  of  manufacture"  ;  in  J.  S.  MHl's  Political 
Economy,  bk.  iv.  oh.  vii.  §  5 ;  Fawcett's  Manual 
of  Political  Economy,  bk.  ii.  ch.  x. ;  Jevons,  Staie 
in  Relation  to  Labov/r,  ch.  vi.,  and  Methods  of 
Social  Reform,  p.  122  ;  and  Cairnes's  Essays  im 
Political  Economy,  No.  v.  ;  op.  Robert,  La  Par- 
ticipation aux  benefices ;  also  Schloss,  Methods 
of  Industrial  Remuneration;  and  B.  Potter, 
The  Oo-operative  Movement,  for  criticism  of  the 
system  (see  Ciit  OuvEliiEE  ;  FAMiLiSTtes  ; 
Godin).]  l.  l.  p. 

INDUSTRIAL  RfelME  is  a  phrase  which 
only  now  appears  to  be  in  process  of  crystallisa- 
tion into  a  definite  use  in  economic  language ; 
and  we  can  hardly  define  it  satisfactorily  with- 
out sketching  the  history  of  the  term  so  far  as 
we  can  trace  it.  In  1821  St.  Simon  wrote  his 
treatise  Du  systim^e  industriel :  he  did  not,  so 
far  as  we  can  discover,  use  the  phrase  under 
discussion  ;  but  he  and  his  followers  used  I'in- 
dustrialisme  to  indicate  at  one  time  generally 
the  modem  industrial  organisation,  at  another 
time  the  particular  industrial  organisation 
which  they  advocated.  Probably  through 
Comte  the  idea  passed  into  the  works  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  distinctly  opposes  modem 
"industrialism"  to  mediaeval  "militarism,"  and 
uses  the  phrase  "militant  regime  "  but  not  its 
implied  opposite  {Data  of  Ethics,  ch.  viii.,  etc.). 

Apparently  the  actual  phrase  is  quite  modem, 
and  Sir  R.  Giffen  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  who  adopted  it;  he  includes,  under  the 
general  term  "industrial   regime,"   all  those 
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phenomena  whicli  go  to  make  up  the  eoonomio 
stage  :  in  other  words,  ' '  the  sum  of  the  chief 
features  in  the  industrial  organisation  of  a 
country  like  England."  But  the  particular 
organisation  of  industry  in  England  differs  not 
merely  in  degree,  but  to  some  extent  also  in 
kind,  from  that  of  many  other  oiTilised  com- 
munities ;  and  this  fact  leaves  the  meaning 
above  attached  to  the  phrase  indefinite.  Out 
of  this  arises  an  application  of  the  term  "in- 
dustrial regime  "  to  particular  forms  of  industrial 
organisation — e.g.  "competition  as  opposed  to 
socialism" — the  system  of  large  tenures  as 
opposed  to  peasant  properties.  Here  the  term 
becomes  even  more  vague.  We  should  hesitate 
to  deny  to  the  most  strictly  socialistic  regime  the 
title  to  be  called  industrial,  especially  when  the 
phrase  now  in  question  had  its  birth  in  a,  com- 
munistic writing. 

Clearly  the  simplest  signification  to  affix  to 
it  would  be  that  of  the  industrial  organisation  of 
any  country,  however  rude,  as  opposed  to  mere 
nomad  and  marauding  existence.  In  this  case 
the  industrial  regime  of  any  country  will  be  the 
sum  of  its  industrial  features,  and  will  vary  with 
the  state  of  economic  development.      c.  A.  H. 

INDUSTKIAL  REVOLUTION,  The.  At 
the  close  of  the  last,  and  the  opening  of  the 
present  century  a  change,  or  rather  a  series  of 
changes,  passed  over  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing industry  of  England,  which  has  been 
aptly  described  by  the  name  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  The  changes  which  then  took 
place  were  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  the 
conditions  of  industry,  both  in  manufactures 
and  in  agriculture,  may  without  any  great 
extravagance  be  said  to  have  been  revolution- 
ised. Until  this  time  the  general  character  of 
industry  in  England  presented  nearly  the  same 
features  as  those  which  it  had  exhibited  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  from 
that  time  the  commencement  of  our  modem 
system  of  industry  dates.  Ageicultuke  in 
Englamd  {q.v.)  and  manufactures  alike  were 
then  generally  prosecuted  on  what  we  should 
term  primitive  and  unsystematic  methods.  Men 
were  raising  complaints  that  half  the  land  of 
the  country  was  waste.  The  size  of  the  farms 
was  small,  and  the  method  of  cultivation  un- 
scientific. In  many  parts  of  the  country  there 
were  still  open  unenclosed  fields  ;  in  nearly 
all  there  was  an  absence  of  any  proper  system 
of  rotation  of  crops,  and  of  turnips  and  artificial 
grasses.  Quarrels  were  continually  arising  about 
the  rights  of  pasture  on  the  common  meadows, 
and  about  the  boundaries  of  the  many  scattered 
minute  parcels  of  land  of  which  an  individual's 
holding  was  made  up. 

Nor  was  the  position,  or  character,  of  manu- 
facturing industry  ■  different.  It  was  carried 
on,  with  few  exceptions,  by  craftsmen  working 
with  their  own  hands  in  their  own  homes  (see 
Domestic  System  of    Inditstky),    although 


even  then  there  were  exceptions,  for  some 
capitalist  employers  existed,  and  some  factories 
had  been  built  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  mechanical  appliances  and  tools 
which  the  craftsmen  used  were  generally  of  a 
simple  and  rude  description,  and  the  number  of 
persons  working  under  their  direction  was  small. 
The  apprentices  (see  Appeenticeship),  Hmited 
in  number  and  term  of  service,  and  the  Jouknet- 
MEN  {q.v.),  with  their  wages  fixed,  in  theory  if 
not  in  practice,  by  the  magistrates,  lived  in  the 
house,  and  ate  at  the  table,  of  the  master-crafts- 
man. Employment,  such  as  it  was,  was  regular  ; 
fashions  varied  slowly  and  slightly  ;  and  men 
produced  in  the  main,  though  not  exclusively, 
for  a,  market  which  was  close  at  hand.  They 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the,  conditions 
of  that  market,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  was 
such  that  intercourse  and  trade  with  distant 
towns  were  rendered  difficult.  The  workman 
who  ventured  to  move  from  one  town  to 
another  was  not  merely  liable  to  be  sent  back 
to  his  original  abode  under  the  law  of  settle- 
ment (see  Settlement  ;  Poor  Law),  stigma- 
tised by  Adam  Smith  (  Wealth  of  Natvyns,  bk. 
i.  ch.  X.)  as  an  "evident  violation  of  natural 
liberty  and  justice,"  for  fear  that  he  might 
eventually  come  upon  the  rates  in  his  new 
dwelling-place,  but  he  might  also  be  excluded 
from  employment  by  the  restrictive  privileges 
of  some  exclusive  trade  corporation  which  were, 
in  Adam  Smith's  words,  a  ' '  plain  violation  " 
of  that  "most  sacred  and  inviolable  property 
which  every  man  has  in  his  own  labour."  The 
goods  which  the  craftsmen  made  were  often 
taken  to  the  halls  of  the  different  corporations 
to  be  stamped  as  genuine.  The  woollen  in- 
dustry was  now,  as  it  had  been  for  a  long  time 
previously,  the  staple  industry  of  the  country, 
and  was  carried  on  at  Norwich,  and  in  the 
west  of  England,  and  the  west  Riding  of  York- 
shire. The  iron  industry,  which  was  prosecuted 
in  Sussex,  where  the  iron  was  still  smelted  by 
charcoal  in  small  furnaces  blown  by  leathern 
bellows  worked  by  oxen,  was  .said  to  be  gradu- 
ally dying  out ;  and  the  cotton  industry  was  so 
insignificant  as  to  be  mentioned  but  incident- 
ally, by  Adam  Smith,  who  lived  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  industrial  revolution,  and  himself,  per- 
haps, assisted  in  affording  a  shelter  within 
the  walls  of  Glasgow  University  to  James 
Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  -  engine, 
seeking  protection  from  the  exclusive  tyranny 
of  the  local  corporation  of  hammermen,  who 
had  refused  to  allow  him  to  practise  his  trade. 
Adam  Smith  declared  that  there  had  been  only 
three  inventions  of  note  in  the  cotton  industry 
for  the  space  of  three  centuries.  Banking  was 
as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the  Bank  of  England 
did  not  issue  notes  of  a  lower  denomination 
than  £20.  The  external  commerce  of  the 
country  was  hampered  by  a  number  of  vex- 
atious restrictions,  and  duties  on  imports  and 
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bounties  on  exports  abounded,  while  tbe 
colonies  were  regarded  as  a  field  for  the  com- 
mercial monopoly  of  the  mother  country. 
Such  was  the  general  condition  of  aflfairs  before 
the  changes  which  introduced  the  modern  indus- 
trial system.  Those  changes  were  bewUdering 
in  their  magnitude,  and,  to  some  extent  also, 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  effected. 
Agriculture  underwent  a  transformation,  the 
chief  part  of  which,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  earlier  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  18th  century.  Large  farms  began 
to  take  the  place  of  small  farms.  The  inclosure 
of  the  open  field  was  actively  prosecuted,  and 
sometimes  injustice  was  done  to  the  rights  of 
the  smaller  commoners.  Scientific  cultivation 
was  substituted,  in  a  more  or  less  considerable 
degree,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for 
primitive  methods.  Bakewell  improved  the 
breed  of  cattle.  Townsend — "  Turnip  Towns- 
end"as  hewas  nicknamed — introduced  the  culti- 
vation of  turnips.  Coke  at  a  later  time  devised 
an  improved  system  of  rotation  of  crops.  But 
in  manufacturing  iudustry  the  changes  were 
more  revolutionary,  and  they  occurred  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  century.  Four  great  inven- 
tions were  made  in  the  cotton  industry — that  of 
the  spinning-jenny  by  Hargreaves  ;  that  of  the 
water-frame  by  Arkwright ;  that  of  the  mule  by 
Crompton ;  and  the  most  considerable  and  im- 
portant, in  its  consequences  to  the  old  handi- 
craft occupations,  of  all,  that  of  the  power-loom 
by  Cartwi'ight.  This  last  invention  dealt  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  fortunes  of  the  old  hand-loom 
weavers,  and  their  distress  has  furnished  a 
stock  illustration  of  the  temporary  misery  which 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  at  any  rate  to  those  workmen  the 
labour  of  whose  hands  it  supersedes.  But  other 
industries  besides  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  were  affected  by  the  changes  of  the  times. 
The  smelting  of  iron  by  coal  was  introduced  by 
Roebuck,  and  the  decaying  iron  industry  revived, 
and  abandoned  the  charcoal  forests  of  Sussex 
for  the  coal  seams  of  the  north  and  the  Mid- 
lands. Canals,  such  as  the  Grand  Trunk  con- 
necting the  Trent  with  the  Mersey,  and  the 
Grand  Junction,  which  afforded  the  means  of 
communication  between  London  and  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Midlands,  were  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  the  inventive  genius  of  Brindley, 
and  the  roads  of  the  country  were  improved 
under  that  of  Telford.  Mills  were  erected  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  in  order  that  use  might  be 
made  of  the  water-power  which  was  there  avail- 
able to  drive  the  new  machinery,  and  then 
came  the  most  wonderful  and  important  dis- 
covery of  all — that  of  the  steam-engine,  to  be 
followed  in  its  turn  by  the  railway.  All 
these  changes  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
production  of  wealth  and  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion. They  kindled  a  spirit  of  eager  and  rest- 
less enterprise,  which  was  sometimes  inclined 


to  be  reckless  of  injury  occasioned  to  human 
life  and  health,  and  to  give  little  consideration 
to  the  wrench  to  human  affections  which  was 
not  infrequently  the  consequence,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  the  changes.  For  trade  passed 
from  quiet  villages  to  noisy  towns  ;  from  the 
home  of  the  handicraftsman  to  the  factory  of  the 
employer  ;  from  the  master,  who  lived  together 
with  his  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and  was 
in  general  "so  joined  together"  with  them  in 
"  sentiment "  and  "  love  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  separated  if  they  could  help  it,"  to  the  em- 
ployer who  had  hundreds  of  "  hands  "  working 
under  him,  whose  very  faces  he  might  not  him- 
self know.  Division  and  subdivision  of  labour 
(see  Division  of  Labour),  organisation  and 
localisation  of  industry,  were  carried  out  on  a 
scale,  and  to  an  extent,  unknown  before.  Master- 
merchants  and  wholesale  dealers  arose.  Manu- 
facturers began  to  produce  for  distant  and 
fluctuating  markets,  and  to  crowd  into,  and 
dismiss  from,  their  factories,  as  the  changing 
demands  of  varying  trade  required,  multitudes 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  There  seems  to 
be  reason  for  believing  that  something  like  a 
regular  system  of  transporting  children  from 
London  to  the  new  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  country  was  in  operation  ;  and  there  is  un- 
fortunately no  doubt  that  the  greed  of  parents 
joined  with  the  eagerness  of  employers  to  in- 
crease the  number  and  intensify  the  labour  of 
the  young  apprentices  in  the  factories.  Popu- 
lation was  stimulated  by  the  lax  administration 
of  the  poor  law,  and  by  the  numerous  chances 
of  earning  a  livelihood  which  presented  them- 
selves ;  and  also,  so  to  say,  torn  up  by  the 
roots  from  its  old  abodes,  while  the  industrial 
world  was  pervaded  by  restless  movement.  The 
workmen  were  forbidden  by  law  to  combine  with 
a  view  to  the  regulation  of  trade,  but,  imder 
the  guise  of  friendly  societies,  they  formed 
themselves  into  Trades  Unions  (q.v.),  and 
attempted  in  certain  trades  to  restore  the  old 
system,  by  which  the  number  of  apprentices 
was  limited,  and  the  magistrates  determined  the 
rates  of  wages.  They  failed  ultimately  in  this 
endeavour ;  but  they  did  not  cease  to  maintain, 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty,  their  unions  ; 
and  the  state,  by  its  Faotoky  Acts  (?.«.),  placed 
restrictions  of  increasing  rigour  and  comprehen- 
siveness on  the  employment  of  women  and 
children.  The  industrial  revolution  was  un- 
doubtedly a  time  of  great  distress,  which  was 
intensified  by  the  existence  of  Corn  Laws  (q.i!.) 
preventing  the  importation  of  food  from  abroad 
to  make  up  for  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  bad 
harvests  at  home  and  by  the  depression  of  trade 
which  followed  the  close  of  the  great  war.  The 
financial  demands  of  the  war  combined  with  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  England  to  supply  the 
commercial  wants  of  the  continental  nations,  in 
whose  country,  and  by  whose  soldiers  the  war 
was  chiefly  prosecuted,  to  stimulate  increased 
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production  ;  and  the  brilliant  series  of  inven- 
tions which  were  made  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  permitted  the  stimulus  to  be 
effective.  The  pressing  need  of  the  time  seemed 
to  be  that  of  increased  production  ;  and  the 
nation  was  less  inclined  to  regard  those  per- 
manent interests,  which  might  have  been  con- 
sulted by  greater  consideration  for  the  health  and 
the  education  of  the  young,  than  to  promote  the 
obvious  and  immediate  interests  of  the  moment. 
The  industrial  i-evolution  may  be  said  to  cover 
the  period  embraced  by  the  writings  of  the 
three  great  older  economists,  Adam  Smith, 
Malthus,  and  Eioakdo  {q.v.).  The  first  lived 
on  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  amid  the  relics  of 
the  routine  and  regulation  of  a  former  era.  The 
second  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  revolution, 
and  his  writing  reflected  the  gloom  and  despair 
of  the  time.  The  third  lived  towards  the  end 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  assumption  of  a 
pervading  competition,  which  is  the  basis  of  his 
reasoning,  was  not  a  wholly  inaccurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

[For  an  account  of  the  industrial  revolution  the 
student  should  consult  Toynbee's  Industrial 
Revolution,  Miss  Martineau's  History  of  the  Peace, 
and,  for  the  evils  of  the  old  factory  system,  Karl 
Marx's  Capital,  which  is,  however,  obviously 
biassed. — For  the  struggle  of  the  old  trade  unions, 
Brentano  on  Gilds,  and  Howell's  Conflicts  of 
Capital  and  Labour,  are  of  use  ;  and,  for  an 
account  of  the  changes  in  agriculture,  reference 
should  be  made  to  Prothero's  Pioneers  and  Pro- 
gress of  English  Farming,  eh.  iv.  — Held,  Sociale 
Oeschiehte  Mnglands. — For  much  general  informa- 
tion, Tooke  and  Newmaroh,  History  of  Prices, 
6  vols.  ;  op.  also  W.  Cooke  Taylor  on  the  Modem 
Factory  System. — S.  and  B.  Webb  on  The  History 
of  Trade  Unionism,.}  L.  l.  P. 

INDUSTRIES,  Large  and  Small.  One  of 
the  most  marked  tendencies  of  modern  times  in 
industrial  matters  is  to  increase  the  scale  on 
which  commerce  and  manufacture  are  conducted. 
The  Domestic  System  oe  Industky  (g.v.)  has 
given  place  to  the  Factokt  System  (q.v.)  ; 
smaller  factories  have  made  way  for  larger 
establishments  which  really  comprise  several 
factories  beneath  one  roof — for  not  merely  are 
there  separate  rooms  devoted  to  distinct  opera- 
tions, but  there  are  sets  of  rooms  so  devoted — 
private  ventures  have  been  superseded  by  piibhc 
Companies  (q.v.)  controlling  greater  masses  of 
capital,  and  employing  greater  numbers  of 
workers  ;  and  various  Syndicates  (g.v.)  and 
Trusts  (q.v.)  and  other  kinds  of  combinations 
have  been  formed.  The  use  of  steam  as  a 
motive  power  has  probably  contributed  to  this 
tendency  to  concentration  of  industry  in  large 
establishments,  for  it  can  only  be  generated  in 
one  spot  and  distributed  over  a  small  area. 
But  there  are  other  advantages  possessed  by 
the  system  of  production  on  a  large  over  that 
on  a  small  scale,  which  have  assisted  the  move- 
ment, and  these  would  not  cease  to  be  opera- 
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tive,  were  steam  replaced  by  some  fresh  motive 
power,  such  as  electricity,  which  could  be 
generated  at  a  common  centre  and  distributed 
by  wires  over  a  comparatively  large  area. 
These  advantages  may  be  classified  under  three 
heads  :  (1)  Economies  of  management. — A  large 
undertaking  permits  of  a  more  systematic  or- 
ganisation, and  a  more  thorough  application 
of  the  principle  of  the  Division  of  Labour 
(q.v.).  It  allows  of  a  better  arrangement  of 
buildings  and  of  mechanical  appliances.  It 
aflFords  the  opportunity  for  the  experimental 
trial  of  new  machinery,  to  the  expense  of  which 
a  smaller  undertakiag  would  be  unequal.  In 
all  these  ways  it  tends  to  economy,  and  in 
other  ways  also  it  effects  a  direct  saving.  "  One 
high  chimney  can  make  a  draught  for  a  large 
furnace  as  well  as  for  a  small  one  ;  one  door- 
keeper can  admit  five  hundred  men  as  easily 
as  fifty."  The  different  clerks,  stokers,  and 
mechanics  can  be  kept  more  folly  employed  on 
their  own  special  work  in  a  large  than  in  a 
small  undertaking ;  and  the  employer  at  the 
head  of  a  large  establishment  is  able  to  de- 
vote his  time  and  his  thoughts  more  exclu- 
sively to  the  general  direction  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  business.  (2)  Economies  of  purchase. 
— A  large  undertaking  can  generally  buy  what 
it  requires  on  more  advantageous  terms  than 
those  enjoyed  by  a  smaller  undertaking.  It 
can  employ  well-paid  and  trustworthy  agents. 
It  can  draw  its  supplies  from  a  wider  area.  It 
can  obtain  greater  facilities  for  transport.  It 
can  buy  in  larger  quantities,  and  can  afford  ex- 
perimental purchases  of  machinery  and  materials. 
(3)  Economies  of  sale. — Somewhat  similar  ad- 
vantages belong  to  the  larger  undertaking  in 
the  matter  of  selling  as  in  that  of  buy- 
ing. It  can  push  its  wares  by  advertising 
and  employing  commercial  travellers.  It  can 
secure  the  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  and 
efficient  transport  of  these  wares  to  their  ulti- 
mate destination.  It  can  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  remote  markets.  It  can  offer  a  more 
abundant  variety  of  patterns  and  styles.  It 
can  perhaps  inspii'e  greater  confidence  in  its 
customers.  The  advantages  thus  possessed  by 
large  over  small  undertakings  are  very  great ; 
and  to  them  must  he  added  the  consideration 
that  there  are  some  enterprises  the  magnitude 
of  which  is  such  that  they  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  without  the  resources  of 
capital  commanded  by  a  large  trading  company. 
The  system  of  limited  liability  (see  Limited 
Liability  Acts)  has  permitted  of  the  forma- 
tion of  these  companies  with  comparative  ease  ; 
and  Professor  Marshall  has  said  {Economics  of 
Industry,  original  edition,  bk.  i.  ch.  viii.)  that 
"there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  limit  to  the 
amount  of  wealth  which  a  single  trading  com- 
pany can  profitably  manage  in  a  business  which 
can  be  managed  by  routine,  and  does  not  require 
the  bold  enterprise  and  prompt  decision  of  a 
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single  mind."  But  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
advantages  which  belong  to  small,  and  are  not 
possessed  by  large,  undertakings ;  and  there  are 
departments  of  industrial  activity  to  which 
the  system  of  production  on  a  large  scale  has 
as  yet  been  appUed  only  in  exceptional 
cases.  Smaller  subsidiary  industries  are  con- 
tinually springing  up  to  supply  some  of  the 
wants  of  the  larger  ;  and  Agkioulttjee  (q.v.) 
is,  at  present  at  any  rate,  following  at  a 
gradual  pace  in  the  steps  of  manufacture.  The 
introduction  of  mechanical  appliances  is  indeed 
advancing,  and  the  larger  farmer  may  possess 
an  advantage  over  the  smaller  in  the  matter  of 
the  economical  use  of  these  appliances,  and  of 
his  farm  -  buildings  and  materials  and  imple- 
ments. He  may,  too,  possess  greater  scientific 
knowledge,  he  may  display  more  vigorous  en- 
terprise, he  may  command  more  abundant 
capital,  and  adopt  a  better  rotation  of  crops. 
But,  with  all  these  unquestionable  advantages, 
it  is  still  the  case  that  agriculture  permits  of 
less  systematic  organisation  than  manufacture, 
and  of  a  less  thorough  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labour.  The  labomrers 
must  be  scattered  over  the  country,  and  they 
cannot  be  concentrated  in  masses  as  they  are  in 
the  manufacturing  centres.  Their  work  varies 
with  the  seasons,  and  they  cannot  devote  their 
entire  energies  to  some  small  department  of  a 
great  industry.  And,  again,  the  business  of 
superintendence,  and  the  advantage  of  unremit- 
ting personal  watchfulness  and  close  personal 
interest,  are  more  obvious  and  important  in 
agriculture  than  they  are  in  most  branches  of 
manufacture.  It  is  in  this  matter  of  superin- 
tendence and  of  personal  interest  that  the  small 
master  enjoys  a  superiority  over  the  large,  and 
that  the  private  venturer  has  a,  resource  and  a 
stimulus  which  can  hardly  be  possessed,  and  are 
rarely  exhibited,  by  the  salaried  ofSoials  of  a 
public  company.  In  industries,  then,  which 
demand  the  incessant  vigilance  of  personal 
interest,  and  do  not  possess  a  market  large 
enough  to  render  profitable  the  thorough  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour, 
the  system  of  production  on  a  small  scale  has, 
even  in  manufacture,  advantages  over  produc- 
tion on  a  large  scale  (see  Employees  and  Em- 
ployed). 

[J.  S.  Mill,  Political  Economy,  bk.  1.  oh.  ix., 
and  Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics,  bk.  iv. 
ch.  xi.]  L.  L.  p. 

INDUSTRY,  Captains  of.  This  title  has 
been  sometimes  given  to  the  employers  of 
modern  industry.  They  have  been  regarded 
as  the  leaders  of  an  industrial  army,  which  is 
under  their  command,  obeys  their  orders,  and 
depends  to  a  very  large  extent  for  success  or 
failure  on  their  judgment  and  enterprise.  They 
have  in  a  sense  to  determine  on  the  plan  of 
action,  to  organise  its  means,  and  to  superintend 
its   execution.     The  employer  of  older  times 


was  a  craftsman  who  lived  and  worked  together 
with  a  small  number  of  apprentices  and  journey- 
men (see  Domestic  System  of  Indtjstet), 
and  produced  his  goods,  frequently  to  order,  and 
generally  for  a  steady  unchanging  market  close 
at  hand.  Now  production  is  carried  on  in 
anticipation  of  demand,  goods  are  made  ac- 
cording to  varying  fashions  of  divers  materials 
brought  from  remote  countries,  and  they  are 
sold  at  a  distance  from  their  place  of  production 
and  often  on  credit.  The  scale  on  which 
business  is  habitually  conducted  has  largely  in- 
creased (see  Teade),  and  the  number  of  persons 
working  under  an  employer  has  grown  together 
with  the  size  of  his  factory.  The  difiiculty  and 
importance  of  the  labour  of  management  have 
undergone  a  corresponding  extension,  and  the 
employer  has  become  the  most  prominent  and 
responsible  personage  in  the  world  of  industry. 
His  authority  is  despotic,  and  his  power  for 
good  or  for  evil  immense.  And,  just  as  an  army 
follows  the  directions,  and  depends  on  the 
generalship,  of  the  commander,  so  the  industrial 
army  obeys  the  orders  and  relies  on  the  ability 
and  discretion  of  the  employer,  the  captain  of 
industry.  It  is  this  idea  of  leadership  which 
has  suggested  the  metaphor,  together  with  the 
conception  of  the  modern  world  of  industry  as 
the  scene  of  the  eager  unceasing  competition  of 
rival  armies  of  producers. 

[For  the  function  of  the  employer  the  books 
mentioned  in  the  articles  on  Employees  and  Em- 
ployed ;  Employing  Class  ;  and  Enteepeeneur, 
should  be  consulted.]  L.  l.  p. 

INDUSTRY,  Oeganisation  of.  The  organ- 
isation of  industry,  unlike  most  forms  of  organis- 
ation outside  the  purely  physical  world,  is  not 
in  any  great  measure  due  to  the  conscious 
endeavour  of  individuals  ;  it  rather  grows  out 
of  the  acts  of  people  for  their  own  ends.  It 
thus  contrasts  with  the  organisation  of  labour 
(see  Teadbs  Unions),  and  any  other  combina- 
tion of  the  same  class  (as  Faemees'  Oeganisa- 
tions,  U.S.,  q.v.)  ;  for  such  organisations  are 
deliberately  formed  for  special  purposes, — gener- 
ally the  defence  of  classes,  interests,  or  industries, 
— and  have  definite  aims  in  view.  It  is  claimed 
by  socialists  and  collectivists  that  under  a  social- 
ist regime  this  organisation  would  be  carried  on 
with  a  particular  aim — the  development  of  the 
talent  and  energy  of  the  whole  community ; 
that  it  would  be  controlled  and  regulated  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
and  that  it  would,  therefore,  apart  from  the 
special  economic  effects  in  distribution  of  wealth 
and  labour,  be  more  successful  than  it  is  at 
present,  when  it  is  dependent  on  the  interests 
or  caprices  of  individuals.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  maintained  that  under  a  system  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  the  energies  of  each  are,  by 
force  of  nature,  driven  into  those  channels  in 
which  they  wiU  be  of  most  use  ;  and  that  the 
machinery  by  which  industry  has  come  to  be 
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regulated,  thougli  not  the  result  of  a  definite 
sclieme,  is  the  consequence  of  principles  of 
human  nature  which  must  always  in  the  long 
run  produce  the  most  satisfactory  organisation 
for  the  community,  because  ability  and  capacity 
are  attracted  to  their  proper  channels.  What- 
ever view  is  taken,  it  is  certain  that  without 
organisation  of  one  kind  or  another  industi'y 
would  now  be  useless  and  impossible  ;  and  the 
existing  organisation  is  so  deeply  rooted  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  do  more  than  amend  it 
in  detail.  It  is  part  of  the  industrial  life  of 
every  civilised  nation. 

The  earliest  phase,  historically,  of  this  organ- 
isation is  what  is  called  division  of  employ- 
ments ;  and  the  earliest  division  of  employ- 
ments, like  the  origin  of  capital,  is  lost  in  the 
past.  We  find  in  some  of  the  oldest  records, 
however,  that  people  are  mentioned  as  engaged 
in  certain  specified  employments.  In  the 
Pentateuch  artificers  in  brass  are  named  ;  and 
dyeing  and  weaving  we  read  about  as  recog- 
nised occupations.  There  was  also,  at  a  very 
early  period,  a  division  between  rural  and  m'ban 
forms  of  industry.  The  dynasty  of  Pharaohs, 
who  befriended  tlie  Israelites,  are  understood 
to  have  been  a  race  of  shepherd  princes  or 
chiefs  who  were  ultimately  driven  out  by  the 
later  dynasty  who  held  the  kingdom  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  The  curious  episode  of  the 
purchase  and  storage  of  grain  by  Joseph  could 
only  have  occurred  in  a  state  of  society 
where  the  town  and  the  country  had  diverse 
industries  and  interests.  The  progress  of  in- 
dustry among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  is 
not  easy  to  trace  :  that  the  division  of  employ- 
ments attained  to  a  gi-eater  degree  among  them 
than  with  the  eastern  races  is  certain,  but 
further  than  this  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
organisation  is  traceable.  ^  The  division  of 
employments  was  also  retarded  gi-eatly  by  the 
use  of  slaves.  The  localisation  of  industry, 
with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar,  is  found 
only  in  its  earliest  form,  where  absolutely 
necessary  ; — as  where  precious  metals  were  dis- 
covered, or  a  natural  harbour  existed,  and  a 
port  created  to  serve  the  surrounding  country. 
What  in  modern  times  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  the  organisation  of 
industry — the  massing  the  people  engaged  in 
the  same  employment  or  manufacture  together 
in  certain  towns  and  districts,  apart  from 
natural  or  geographical  causes,  is  a  much  later 
development.  This  phenomenon  in  the  progress 
of  industry  is  far  more  common  in  the  present 
century  than  it  has  ever  been  before  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  predominant  characteristics  of 
the  age  we  live  in,  though  it  is  still  capable  of 
further  development,  if  the  same  forces  that 
have  acted  in  the  past  continue  to  act  in  the 

1  (See  MannfacturiTig  Arts  in  Ancient  Tijnes,  by  James 
Napier,  London,  1874,  for  an  interesting  account  of 
early  localised  industries.) 


future.  This  great  change  is  the  result  of  the 
new  physical  forces  which  have  come  into  opera- 
tion ;  steam,  electricity,  and  rapid  means  of 
carriage  and  communication. 

In  mediseval  times,  the  organisation  of 
industry  was  attempted  to  be  carried  out  on  a 
set  plan  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  modem 
times.  The  whole  series  of  associations,  inter- 
national, national,  and  local — as  the  Hanse 
towns,  the  Staple  towns,  the  merchant  and 
craft  Gilds — were  attempts  made  to  organise 
industry  through  combination  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  association,  and  through  it  of  each 
individual  member.  The  unions  in  separate 
trades,  existing  when  the  means  of  communica- 
tion was  poor,  and  distance  in  space  an  almost 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  promotion  of  common 
interests,  frequently  caused  a  subsidiary  localis- 
ation to  take  place,  the  remains  of  which  are 
seen  in  the  nomenclature  of  certain  distiicts 
and  stieets  in  the  large  towns.  In  the  city  of 
London,  the  names  of  some  stieets  stiU.  iodi- 
oate  the  occupations  of  former  occupiers.  Prof. 
Ashley  (Econom.ic  History  and  Theory,  vol.  i. 
p.  96)  gives  instances  which  could  be  multi- 
plied readily  in  almost  every  city  of  considerable 
size  and  antiquity. 

These  localisations  were  not  the  result  of  the 
convenience  to  an  individual  of  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  in  his  own  trade,  an 
object  which  we  are  used  now  to  see  attracting 
men,  but  were  part  of  a  determined  effort  to 
produce  an  offensive  and  defensive  union  for 
the  preservation  and  furtherance  of  class 
interests.  If  the  trade  was  threatened,  either 
by  imposts  of  the  government  or  by  foreign 
competition,  from  other  towns  usually,  or  by 
defections  from  its  own  ranks,  it  was  necessary 
to  act  in  unison  ;  and  to  do  this,  the  trade 
must  be  capable  of  being  called  together  at  the 
shortest  notice.  Again,  if  any  member  was 
threatened  with  injustice  as  an  individual,  it 
was  important  that  aE  the  tiade  should  be 
ready  to  defend  him,  if  need  be,  without  delay. 
It  is  probable  that  this  congi-egation  of  trades 
led  by  gradual  steps  to  the  modern  form  of 
grouping,  by  which  industries  become  localised. 
In  a  great  number  of  instances  an  industry 
becomes  fixed  in  certain  localities  by  some  geo- 
graphical or  geological  advantage.  The  mouth 
of  a  large  river  is  naturally  used  for  dock-yards 
and  ship-building  ;  the  more  easily  coal  can  be 
conveyed,  the  more  likelihood  is  there  that 
such  a  tiade  will  flourish.  Of  course  the 
presence  of  coal-fields  fixes  the  locality  of  a 
mining  industry  ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
coal-fields  assists  in  the  rise  of  industries  which 
constantly  require  a  great  quantity  of  fuel,  such 
as  iron  and  steel  manufacture.  In  a  greater 
number  of  cases,  however,  there  is  no  deter- 
mining cause  of  the  kind  we  have  mentioned, 
and  the  prevalence  of  a  trade  in  any  particular 
town  or  distiict  is  probably  due  to  the  indi- 
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vidual  enterprise  of  some  one  man.  In  this 
country,  as  in  others,  we  have  many  examples 
of  such  apparently  haphazard  localisation. 
There  is  no  reason  in  nature  why  china  should 
be  made  in  Dresden  ;  nor  why  glass-blowing 
should  be  predominant  in  Venice,  and  carpet- 
making  in  Brussels.  The  lace  manufacture  in 
Nottingham,  the  former  silk  industry  at 
Coventry,  the  shoe  trade  of  Northampton,  are 
all  familiar  instances  of  the  same  phenomenon. 
The  origin  of  these  particular  local  trades  and 
others  Uke  them  is  interesting,  but  of  no 
scientifio  value.  "What  is  of  importance  about 
them  is  the  consequence  that  we  have  capital 
of  the  same  class  and  labour  of  the  same  kind 
drawn  together,  with  the  result  that  the 
former,  even  where  it  is  fixed  or  specialised, 
becomes  more  transferable  and  easier  to  realise, 
while  the  latter  loses  much  of  its  natural  im- 
mobility. The  general  wage  in  a  trade  is  much 
more  accurately  known  where  the  trade  is 
largely  confined  to  one  district  than  where  it 
is  scattered  over  the  country  ;  and  thus  the 
remuneration  of  agricultural  labourers,  who 
belong  to  a  trade  in  which  localisation  is 
impossible  and  organisation  singularly  difiBcult 
to  obtain,  has  always  exhibited  a  very  marked 
divergence  In  different  parts  of  the  country, 
while  the  wages  of  coal-miners  remain  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  all  different  coalfields.  From 
year  to  year  the  farm-labourer  in  Wiltshire  goes 
on  taking  30  per  cent  lower  wages  than  the  man 
who  is  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  in  Yorkshire ; 
but  if  a  rise  in  wages  is  obtained  by  miners  in 
one  district,  even  of  a  small  amount,  those 
in  the  other  districts  immediately  endeavour, 
through  their  unions, — and  often  successfully, 
^to  obtain  a  like  advance  in  their  own  rates. 

The  features  of  the  modern  organisation  of 
industry  which  are  the  most  striking  and  the 
most  important  are  the  specialisation  of  capital 
and  of  labour,  and  the  interdependence  of 
trades.  The  occurrence  of  these  phenomena 
have,  no  doubt,  led  many  thinkers  of  this 
century  to  discuss  the  question  whether,  when 
one  gi-oup  of  labourers  or  capitalists  depends  so 
greatly  on  others  over  which  they  have  no 
direct  control,  it  is  not  possible  and  advisable 
to  place  the  whole  industry  of  the  nation  under 
some  central  authority  ;  so  that,  as  socialists 
say,  it  may  be  guided  by  reason  for  the  common 
benefit,  instead  of  by  chance  and  caprice  for  the 
advantage  of  certain  individuals.  The  cause  of 
this  mutual  dependence  is  really,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  many  forms,  the  tendency  which 
Adam  Smith  named  the  Division  of  Labouii. 
If  we  take  any  manufactured  article,  not  of  an 
elementary  kind,  we  find  that  a  perfect  multi- 
tude of  people  have  combined  to  produce  it  and 
bring  it  into  the  market  where  we  find  it  ; 
often  the  difBcrdty,  in  fact,  is  to  find  some 
class  of  labourers  who  have  not  had  a  hand  in 
the  business.     Take  such  a  commonplace  thing  I 


as  a  lead-pencil,  costing  a  penny.  In  the 
making  it,  of  course,  the  miners  who  dug  the 
metal  and  the  hewers  who  cut  the  cedar  have 
been  employed,  besides  the  workers  in  the 
pencil  factory  who  cut  each  into  its  proper 
shape.  Then  there  are  the  men  who  com- 
pounded the  mixture  of  glue  used  in  cementing 
the  pieces  of  wood  together,  and  holding  the 
lead  fast.  But  this  does  not  nearly  exhaust 
all  the  labour  concerned  in  the  product. 
Machinery  was  required  to  dig  for  the  lead, 
and  coals  were  needed  to  keep  in  action  the 
engines  that  drove  the  machinery.  Coal- 
miners,  smelters,  iron -moulders,  mechanical 
engineers  had  all  a  part,  therefore,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  pencil  ;  and  not  only  they,  but 
all  the  persons  engaged  in  the  industries  neces- 
sary to  feed  the  businesses  of  coal -mining, 
smelting,  etc.  Ships  brought  the  wood  of 
which  the  pencil  was  made,  railways  carried  the 
lead  ;  and,  apart  from  all  these,  agriculture 
was  required  to  produce  the  food  which  kept  in 
life  the  various  workers  employed  in  all  these 
industries.  It  would  be  impossible  to  apportion 
the  part  performed  by  eacK  different  class  of 
labourers  in  the  product,  in  the  example  given ; 
but  it  serves  to  show  the  entire  dependence 
of  one  industry  on  another,  under  the  present 
system ;  and  the  means  by  which  anything 
affecting  in  a  permanent  or  serious  degree  one 
branch  of  trade  is  certain  to  exercise  economic 
consequences  on  many  others.  It  is  this  which 
embodies  the  real  organisation  of  industry  in 
modern  times.  It  is  the  consequence,  as  the 
above  illustration  shows,  of  the  manifold 
specialisation  of  labour  and  capital.  It  is  prob- 
ably to  this  phase  of  modern  life,  more  than  to 
any  other,  that  we  owe  the  growth  of  economics 
as  a  science  ;  and  it  is  in  the  fuller  considera- 
tion of  the  mutual  dependence  of  various  forms 
of  capital  and  labour  on  one  another — what 
is  called  the  social  aspect  of  industry — that 
further  developments  of  the  science  in  all  likeli- 
hood are  to  be  looked  for. 

[Rogers,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages. — 
Maine,  Village  Communities. — Ashley,  Mconomic 
History  and  Theory.  Also  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade.] 

M.  Q.  D. 

INFANTS.  The  civil  law  distinguishes  two 
stages  of  infancy,  the  one  previous  and  the  one 
subsequent  to  the  attainment  of  puberty.  The 
distinction  has  been  retained  in  many  con- 
tinental countries  and  also  in  Scotland,  but 
English  law  recognises  one  stage  of  infancy  only, 
viz.  the  whole  time  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Infants  are  subjected  to  various  d^- 
abilities  (as  to  which  see  Disabilities  of 
Infants),  and  their  persons  as  well  as  their 
property  are  frequently  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  guardian.  This  is  always  the  case  on  the 
death  of  an  infant's  father.  Before  1886  the 
testamentary  guardian  appointed  by  the  father 
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was  not  in  any  way  subject  to  the  mother's 
conti'ol,  but  the  Guardianship  of  Infants  Act 
1886  provides  that  on  the  death  of  the  father 
the  mother  is  to  be  the  guardian  either  alone 
or  jointly  with  any  guardian  appointed  by  the 
father.  The  mother  may  also  by  deed  or  will 
appoint  any  person  to  be  guardian  of  her  infant 
children  after  the  death  of  herself  and  the 
father.  Infants  are  but  rarely  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  third  person  during  the 
father's  lifetime,  and  the  only  procedm'e  avail- 
able for  that  purpose  is  an  application  to  the 
Chancery  division  of  the  High  Court ;  the 
court  will  not,  however,  interfere  with  the 
father's  authority  except  on  very  strong  grounds, 
as  for  instance  habitual  cruelty  or  immorality. 
Modem  statutes  have  in  various  ways  extended 
the  legal  rules  for  the  protection  of  infants. 
Thus  it  is  provided  by  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  CluldTen  Act  1889,  that  any  person  over  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who,  having  the  custody  of  a 
boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  of  a  gu-1 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  wilfully  ill-treats 
or  neglects  such  hoy  or  girl,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  or  two  years'  imprisonment  with  or  without 
hard  labour.  The  same  statute  also  imposes 
punishments  for  causing  children  to  beg  or  to 
be  in  any  street  or  in  any  premises  licensed  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  "whether  imder 
the  pretence  of  singing,  playing,  performing, 
offering  anything  for  sale,  or  otherwise."  It 
also  authorises  any  petty-sessional  court  to  order 
that  a  child  may  be  taken  out  of  the  custody 
of  any  person  convicted  or  committed  for  trial 
for  the  Ol-treatment  or  neglect  of  such  child. 
Another  danger  to  which  infants  of  more  mature 
age  are  frequently  exposed  has  been  provided 
against  by  the  Betting  and  Loans  (Infants)  Act 
of  1892,  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanour  to  send 
circulars  to  infants  inviting  them  to  bet  or  to 
borrow  money. 

[As  to  the  legal  position  of  infants,  and  the  duties 
and  rights  of  guardians,  see  Simpson,  The,  Law 
of  Infants,  2nd  ed.,  by  E.  J.  Elgood. — Eversley, 
The  Law  of  Domestic  Relations.']  E.  s. 

INFLATION 

Great  Britain,  1797-1819,  p.  405 ;  United  States,  1862- 

1879,  p.  406. 

Gkeat  Bkitain.  The  examples  employed 
for  illustration  are  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
years  1797-1819,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
in  1862-79. 

Many  more  might  be  cited,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  main  results  of  an  ex- 
cessive supply  of  paper  money  not  redeemable 
in  specie.  While  "money  itself  is  a  mere  con- 
trivance for  facilitating  exchanges  which  does 
not  affect  the  laws  of  value,"  of  itself,  an  excess 
of  the  paper  money  in  circulation  issued  by 
official  fiat,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  precious  metals  repre- 
sented by  it,  must  inevitably  influence  prices. 
The   theory   on   the   subject   is  explained   by 


Professor  Walker  {Money,  ch.  xiv.-xvii.)  with 
great  clearness,  and  with  copious  illustrations. 

Specie  payments  in  Great  Britain  were  sus- 
pended by  order  in  council,  26th  Februaiy  1797, 
owing  to  a  run  on  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
Bank'  Restriction  Act  was  passed  in  that  year. 
The  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  the  gold 
basis,  established  by  the  act  of  1816,  was  directed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  of  1819,  and  completed 
in  1821  and  1822.  The  Bank  of  England  re- 
sumed payments  in  specie  on  20th  August  1819. 

The  effect  was  well  described  by  Rioardo. 
"From  1797  to  1819  we  had  no  standard 
whatever  by  which  to  regulate  the  quantity  or 
value  of  our  money.  Its  quantity  and  its  value 
depended  entirely  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  directors  of  which  establishment,  however 
desirous  they  might  have  been  to  act  with  fair- 
ness and  jiistice  to  the  public,  avowed  that  they 
were  guided  in  their  issues  by  principles  which, 
it  is  no  longer  disputed,  exposed  the  country  to 
the  greatest  embarrassment.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  currency  varied  in  value  consider- 
ably during  the  period  of  twenty-two  years 
when  there  was  no  other  rule  for  regulating  its 
quantity  and  value  but  the  will  of  the  Bank  " 
(Ricardo's  Works,  2nd  ed.,  1852  ;  London, 
On  Protection  to  Agriculture,  §  5,  p.  467). 

The  effect  of  the  restriction  of  cash  payments, 
and  the  divergence  produced  between  the  value  of 
gold  and  of  the  paper  cmrency,  is  broadly  shown 
by  the  following  Table,  derived  from  Mushet.i 
Market  Price  of  Gold,  Value  of  Currency  and 
Depreciation  of  Value  of  Currency  in  Eng- 
land, 1800-1821. 


Tear. 

Average  market 

price  of  gold 

per.  oz.  from 

February  1800- 

1821. 

Average  per  cent 
of  the  value  of 
the  currency  at 
the  market  price 
of  gold. 

Average  per- 
centage depre- 
dation of 
value  of  tM 
dt/rrenoy. 

£  s.      d. 

£     s.     d. 

1800 

3  17  lOJ 

Par. 

Par. 

1801 

4     5     0 

91  12     4 

8-4 

1802 

4     4     0 

92  14     2 

7-S 

I8O31 

4     0     0 

97     6  10 

2-6 

1804 

4     0     0 

97     6  10 

2-6 

1805 

4     0     0 

97     6  10 

2-6 

1806 

4     0     0 

97     6  10 

2-6 

1807 

4     0     0 

97     6  10 

2-6 

1808 

4     0     0 

97     6  10 

2-6 

1809 

4     0     0 

97     6  10 

2-6 

1810 

4  10     0 

86  10     6 

lS-5 

1811 

4     4     6 

92     3     2 

7-8 

1812 

4  15     6 

79     5     3 

20-7 

1813 

5     1     0 

77    2    0 

23-9 

1814 

5     4     0 

74  17     6 

25-1 

1815 

4  13     6 

83     5     9 

16-7 

1816 

4  13     6 

83     5     9 

16-7 

1817 

4     0     0 

97     6  10 

2-6 

1818 

4     0     0 

97     6  10 

2-6 

1819 

4     16 

95  11     0 

4-B 

1820 

3  19  11 

97     8     0 

2-6 

1821 

3  17  lOJ 

Par. 

Par. 

1  By  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Abraham  Goldsmid  before 
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In  considering  this  table  the  further  question 
remains ;  Does  the  premium  on  gold,  in  a 
country  having  inconvertible  paper,  fairly 
measure  the  full  depreciation  in  respect  to 
purchasing  commodities  ?  Professor  Walker 
considers  (Money,  p.  388)  that  the  power  of 
the  paper  was  ' '  much  further  diminished  than 
its  power  to  purchase  gold. " 

The  fluctuations  in  prices  for  the  period 
(1797-1819)  as  chronicled  by  Tooke,  History 
of  Prices,  vol.  i.  pp.  210-373,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-6, 
and  387-420,  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
figures.  1 


^1 

es  per  quarter, 
hester  measure, 
n  price  for  the 
year. 

1 
1 

4i 
p4 

If 

Pric 

Wine 

Mea 

s 

H^ 

s.  a. 

s. 

s. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

£  s.  £  s. 

ivor 

62  0 

85 

88 

2  10 

4 

5 

2  15 

1798 

54  0 

60 

63 

3  0 

3 

9 

2  10    3  0 

1799 

75  8 

78 

32, 

2  6 

2 

7 

3  3    3  10 

1300 

127  0 

85 

90* 

2  10 

8 

7 

5  10    6  15 

1801 

128  6 

115 

117 

3  4 

3 

6 

5  16    6  0 

1802 

67  S 

65 

70 

3  0 

3 

9 

8  12    8  14 

1803 

60  0 

35 

94 

2  8 

3 

8 

5  5    6  6 

1804 

69  6 

75 

80 

2  8 

3 

3 

3  16    4  0 

1805 

88  0 

68 

70 

3  1 

3 

6 

3  15    4  0 

1806 

83  0 

96 

100 

2  11 

3 

8 

3  10    8  15 

1807 

78  0 

108 

110 

2  10 

3 

9 

4  0    5  0 

1808 

85  3 

100 

105 

3  2 

3 

8 

6  10    7  0 

1309 

106  0 

82 

84 

3  0 

3 

7 

14  0   14  10 

1810 

112  0 

90 

96 

3  1 

3 

10 

8  10    9  10 

1811 

108  0 

115 

lis 

2  11 

3 

6 

10  0   11  10 

1812 

118  0 

110 

118 

3  2 

3 

8 

9  10   10  0 

1313 

120  0 

84 

90 

2  11 

3 

7 

5  10    7  0 

1814 

86  0 

]38 

140 

3  5 

8 

10 

7  5    7  16 

1815 

76  0 

111 

116 

8  2 

3 

7 

5  0    5  10 

1816 

82  0 

62 

68 

2  6 

3 

6 

3  5    8  15 

1817 

116  0 

93 

94 

2  9 

8 

6 

2  10    2  15 

1818 

98  0 

ISO 

134 

2  11 

8 

7 

8  6    3  10 

1819 

78  0 

74 

78 

2  10 

8 

6 

3  10    8  15 

The  general  effect  is  perhaps  more  clearly 
shown  by  Jevons's  table  of  prices  in  his  chapter 
on  the  Depreciation  of  Gold  (Tnvestigatiotis  in 
Currency  and  Finance,  p.  155). 


Average  ratio 

of  prices  to  the 

prices  of  the 

Year. 

year  1S49 

(1849  =  100). 

1789 

133 

1799 

202 

1809 

245 

1819 

175 

1829 

124 

1839 

144 

1849 

100 

Jevons  (Investigations  in  Currency  and 
Finance,  ch.  iii.  heading  p.  119)  warns  us 
(pp.  130-131)  against  attributing  every  rise  in 

the  Bullion  Coramittee  1810,  the  marlcet  price  of  gold 
was  stated  to  be  £4  per  ounce  ftrom  1803  to  1809.  Third 
lie-port  of  Royal  Commission  on  Depression  of  Trade  anti 
Industry,  Appendix  B.  Memorandum  of  Standard  of 
value.    B.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  p.  314. 

1  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,  vol.  ii.  pp.  389,  408,  416, 
and  417.    London,  1838. 


prices  to  the  influence  of  the  monetary  circula- 
tion ;  but  while  he  regards  that  Tooke  was 
"partly  and  only  partly  right "  in  holding  this 
view,  he  considers  that  "we  must  assign 
some  part  of  the  elevation  of  prices "  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  precious  metals  were 
driven  out  of  circulation  by  the  use  of  paper. 
It  is  diflicult  to  estimate  with  absolute  accuracy 
the  effect  of  over-issues  of  irredeemable  paper 
on  prices.  The  price  of  some  articles  of  con- 
sumption appears  to  have  been  more  largely 
influenced  by  this  cause  than  that  of  others, 
during  the  period  between  1797  and  1819. 
Again,  the  effect  of  alterations  in  the  amount 
of  the  currency  on  prices  is  more  marked  at 
some  periods  than  at  others,  according  as 
banking  facilities  are  largely  used  or  otherwise. 
But  the  table  which  Jevons  himself  has  com- 
piled leaves  no  doubt  that  the  inflation  result- 
ing from  the  over -issues  of  paper  currency 
during  the  period  of  bank  restriction  in  Great 
Britain  must  have  been  very  great,  and  that 
it  must  have  largely  exceeded  the  diflerenoe 
between  the  value  of  gold  and  that  of  the  cur- 
rency indicated  in  Mushet's  tables  quoted  above. 


United  States  (1862  - 1879).  The  period 
of  inconvertible  paper  money  in  the  United 
States  from  1862  to  1879  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  inflationist  period.  Strictly  speaking, 
"inflation"  took  place  in  the  United  States 
at  other  times,  markedly  in  1815-18  and  in 
1834-39, — both  these  being  connected  with  bad 
banking  legislation, — and  again  in  1854-57, 
when  there  was  a  very  simple  case  of  inflation 
and  crisis,  not  complicated  in  essentials  by 
currency  derangement.  But  the  period  1862- 
1879,  as  the  one  in  which  the  features  of 
"currency  inflation"  were  most  marked,  will 
be  the  one  dealt  with  here. 

The  issues  of  paper  money  began  under 
great  flnanoial  stress  in  the  course  of  the 
civil  war,  in  February  1862,  when  a  first 
batch  of  150  millions  of  dollars  (30  millions 
sterling)  was  put  out ;  two  more  of  the 
same  amount  followed  in  July  1862  and 
March  1863,  making  a  total  issue  of  450 
millions  (90  millions  sterling)  of  United  States 
notes  or  "greenbacks."  In  addition  there 
were  put  forth  in  1863  and  1864  considerable 
amounts,  the  maximum  being  about  200 
millions  (40  millions  sterling)  of  interest- 
bearing  legal  tender  notes,  which  inflated  the 
currency  still  further.  The  result  was  a  rapid 
disappearance  of  specie  in  1862,  and  a  sharp 
rise  in  prices  in  1862-65.  With  the  close  of 
the  civil  war  in  1865,  the  administration — 
and  especially  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury, — set  to  work  at  once  to  con- 
tract the  paper  issues,  and  succeeded  without 
much  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  interest- 
bearing  notes  referred  to.  A  beginning  was 
also   made   in  contracting  the   United   States 
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notes  proper.  But  in  April  1866  congress 
passed  a  resolution  restiicting  the  pace  at 
whioli  the  notes  should  be  paid  off;  for  six 
months  no  more  than  10  millions  of  dollars 
(2  millions  sterling)  of  notes  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  thereafter  no  more  than  4  millions 
(£800,000)  a  month.  This  resolution  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  between  the 
inflationists  and  the  advocates  of  resumption ; 
for  the  paper  issues  had  been  made  solely 
under  financial  stress  in  the  civil  war,  and  had 
in  no  quarter  been  originally  regarded  as 
advisable  or  likely  to  endure.  The  inevitable 
hardships  of  contraction  and  falling  prices 
caused  the  inflationist  movement.  The  infla- 
tionists m-ged  the  permanent  retention  or 
increase  of  the  inconvertible  paper  money, 
the  most  extreme  wing  demanding  the  issue 
of  enough  paper  to  pay  ofl'  the  whole  funded 
debt — over  2000  milliou  dollars  (400  mOlions 
sterling)  ;  the  most  moderate  asking  only  that 
the  volume  of  paper  be  left  unchanged,  so  that 
the  country  might  "grow  up"  to  it.  From 
1866  to  1879  the  contest  was  carried  on  with 
varying  fortune  in  congress  and  before  the 
public.  In  1868  the  inflationists  gained  a 
point  by  the  passage  of  an  act  forbidding 
further  contraction  and  leaving  the  volume 
of  the  United  States  notes  at  the  point  where  it 
then  stood — 356  millions  (71  millions  sterling). 
In  the  height  of  the  panic  of  1873  the  then 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Richardson,  put 
forth  some  notes  previously  retired,  under 
questionable  legal  authority.  This  became  the 
occasion  for  a  bill,  passed  by  both  houses  of 
congress  in  1874,  providing  for  an  increase  of 
the  paper  issues  to  400  mOlions  (80  millions 
sterling).  The  bUl  marked  the  height  of  the  in- 
flationist movement ;  it  was  vetoed  by  President 
Grant,  who  thus  dealt  the  movement  a  heavy 
blow.  A  compromise  bill  was  then  passed,  in 
1874,  fijdng  the  volume  of  United  States  notes 
at  382  millions  (76|-  millions  sterling).  Next 
year  (1875)  the  end  of  the  struggle  was 
brought  in  sight  by  the  passage  of  the  Re- 
sumption Act,  which  provided  for  resumption 
of  specie  payment  in  1879.  A  gradual  decline 
in  the  volume  of  paper  was  to  take  place  pari 
passu  with  an  expected  enlargement  of  the 
volume  of  national  bank  notes.  But  this 
decline  was  again  stopped  by  an  act  passed 
in  1878,  which  virtually  fixed  the  amount  of 
United  States  notes  at  the  point  then  reached 
—§346, 681, 016  (69J  millions  sterling).  At  that 
they  have  remained  to  the  present  time  (1895). 
Resumption  was  successfully  accomplished  at 
the  date  fixed  (January  1,  1879)  ;  and  therewith 
the  movement  for  paper  money  inflation  came 
to  an  end.  The  demand  for  an  increase  in  the 
currency  after  1879  took  another  direction  in 
the  agitation  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  or 
the  issue  of  currency  based  on  sUver  purchases. 
[There  is  no  good  history  of  the  monetary  poUoy 


of  the  United  States  since  1860.  Some  accounts 
of  it  are  in  Belles,  Financial  History  of  the  United 
States,  Philadelphia,  1886,  vol.  iii.  ;  J.  K.  Upton, 
Money  in  Politics,  Boston,  1885.  The  texts  of 
the  various  legislative  measures  are  accurately 
collected  in  Dunbar,  Laws  of  the  United  States  on 
Currency,  Finance,  and  Banking,  Boston,  1891.] 

y.  w.  T. 

INGOT.  Metal  cast  in  a  mould  of  »  size 
and  shape  convenient  for  handling.  The  word, 
which  is  derived  from  the  wedge-  or  tongue- 
shaped  ingots  used  by  the  Romans  (lingo,  to 
lick  with  a  tongue,  Fr.,  lingot),  is  seldom  used 
in  connection  with  other  than  the  precious 
metals,  though  such  a  cast  block  of  any  metal 
may  properly  be  called  an  ingot.  The  shape  of 
the  ingots  of  the  precious  metals  now  in  use  in 
this  country,  though  varying  to  some  extent, 
generally  approximates  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
brick  made  with  slightly  sloping  sides.  In  the 
London  bullion  market  these  pieces  of  metal 
pass  by  the  name  of  "bars." 

In  China  tiansactions  in  bullion  are  carried 
on  by  means  of  shoe-shaped  ingots,  known  as 
"Sycee"  silver;  while  in  Japan  ingots  of 
copper  are  cast,  under  water,  into  canvas 
receptacles,  the  shape  of  the  resultant  mass 
being  that  of  a  shallow  dish  or  saucer. 

Gold  ingots  sent  by  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  Mint  for  coinage  are  of  an  average  weight 
of  400  oimces  troy.  They  are  of  two  kinds — 
"coarse"  and  "fine."  The  latter  are  not, 
however,  composed  of  metal  which  is  absolutely 
pure,  but  have  a  mean  millesimal  fineness  of 
999,  while  the  coarse  bars  contain  on  an  average 
897  parts  of  fine  gold  in  1000.  Prior  to  1889 
the  mean  weight  of  such  ingots  was  200  ounces 
troy,  but  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the 
practice  of  the  huUion  market,  their  weight 
was  then  doubled. 

The  silver  ingots  purchased  by  the  Royal 
Mint  for  coinage  are  of  an  average  weight  of 
1100  ounces  troy,  and  an  average  millesimal 
fineness  of  995-8.  F.  e.  a. 

INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY,  a  tax  on 
inhabited  houses  calculated  by  reference  to 
their  annual  value  and  payable  by  the  occupier, 
was  first  imposed  in  Great  Britain  in  1778, 
the  idea  being  derived  from  the  Wealth  of 
NationsQik.  v.  ch.  ii.  part  ii.  art.  i.).  Originally 
the  rates  were  6d.  in  the  £  for  houses  worth 
£5  and  below  £50  per  annum,  and  Is.  in  the 
£  for  those  worth  £50  or  more.  The  tax  was 
continued  at  various  rates,  the  highest  being 
2s.  lOd.,  tin  its  repeal  in  1834.  This  tax, 
rather  than  the  more  objectionable  T^indow 
tax,  was  selected  for  repeal  on  the  ground  that 
the  great  houses,  such  as  Cliatsworth,  etc., 
being  charged  much  more  highly,  relatively, 
to  the  window  tax  than  to  the  house  tax 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  their 
annual  value  to  let,  the  repeal  of  the  window 
tax  would  benefit  more  particularly  the  richer 
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classes.     The  annual  produce  of  the  tax  at  the 
date  of  the  repeal  was  about  £1,200,000. 

This  selection  was  ultimately  allowed  to  be 
a  mistake;  in  1851  the  policy  of  1834  was 
reversed,  the  window  tax  repealed,  and  the 
inhabited  house  duty  re-imposed  with  certain 
alterations.  The  rates  were  6d.  for  shops, 
public- houses,  and  farm-houses,  and  9d.  for 
dwelling-houses.  From  1851  the  tax  has  held 
its  place  in  our  fiscal  system,  modifications 
having  been  made  from  time  to  time  with  a  view, 
more  particularly,  to  afford  relief  in  respect  of 
business  premises.  In  1890  graduation  was 
re-introduced,  to  the  extent  of  charging  the 
duty  at  lower  rates  as  respects  houses  of  small 
annual  value.     The  present  rates  are  : 

On  shops,  public -houses,  hotels,  inns,  coffee- 
houses, farm-houses,  lodging-houses,  of  the  annual 
value  of 

£20  and  not  exceeding  £40 — 2d.  in  the  £ 
exceeding  £40       „       £60— 4d.       ,, 
exceeding  £60      .     .     .     .     6d.       ,, 

On  private  houses,  clubs,  and  business  premises 
other  than  shops  (unless  exempt)  of  a  similar 
annual  value,  3d.  6d.  or  9d.  in  the  £  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  principal  exemptions  are: — ^houses  below 
£20  of  annual  value ;  houses  belonging  to 
Her  Majesty  or  any  of  the  royal  family ; 
public  offices  ;  hospitals  ;  charity  schools  ;  poor- 
houses  ;  houses  or  tenements  occupied  solely 
for  business  or  professional  purposes  (a  caretaker 
allowed)  ;  artisans'  dwellings.  The  tax  is  under 
the  administration  of  the  commissioners  of 
inland  revenue,  and  the  chief  enactments  con- 
cerning it  are  : — 14  &  15  Vict.  c.  36  ;  43  Geo. 
III.  0.  161  ;  48  Geo.  III.  c.  55  (Sch.  B)  ;  41 
&  42  Yict.  c.  15,  §  13  ;  53  &  54  Vict.  o. 
8,  §§  25  and  26  ;  54  &  55  Vict.  c.  25,  §  4. 
It  does  not  extend  to  Ireland. 

In  1892-93  the  yield  of  the  tax  was  £1,411,510. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  annual 
value  of  the  houses  charged  in  1891-92. 

Number.  Annual  value. 
■  Shops  or  warehouses  249,283  £12,476,571 
I  Beer-houses  .     85,850  6,293,157 

I  Farmhouses  .     31,110  767,576 

.  Lodging-houses       .     13,887  835,794 

Dwelling-houses     .  889,635  45,119,664 

[Dowell's  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in 
England,  vol.  iii.  p.  178. — Dowell's  Mouse  Tax 
Laws,  1893. — 36th  Report  of  Commissioners  of 
l72iandIievenue,\)-p.27-Sl. — See  for  various  motions 
in  Parliament,  Hansard,  (123),  903,  (197),  1802, 
(200),  1374,  (280),  90,  (285),  224,  (335),  436. 
See  Assessment  ;  Taxation.]  r.  a. 

INHERITANCE,  Estate  of.  An  estate 
in  land  extending  beyond  the  duration  of  one 
or  more  lives  is  called  an  "estate  of  inheritance." 
Such  an  estate  must  be  either  an  estate  ' '  in  fee 
simple,  which  in  popular  language  is  described 
as  absolute  ownership,"  or  an  estate  tail  (see 
Entail).  e.  s. 

INHIBITION  (Scots  law).    An  order  against 


contracting  any  debt  which  may  become  a 
burden  or  charge  on  heritable  property  (realty) 
or  which  may  give  rise  to  process  issuing 
against  the  realty  of  the  party  inhibited,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  oomplainer.  It  takes  effect 
as  of  course  by  registration,  in  the  General 
Register  of  Inhibitions  in  Edinburgh,  of  a 
summons  containing  a  "warrant  for  inhibition," 
duly  issued  and  served.  The  inhibition  is 
personal  to  the  debtor,  and  applies  only  to 
realty  vested  or  in  expectancy  at  its  date,  and 
to  voluntary  obligations  undertaken  after  its 
date.  The  effect  of  an  inhibition,  standing 
alone,  is  merely  to  deter  purchasers  ;  but  it 
may  be  followed  by  an  "adjudication,"  by 
which  the  creditor  may  be  adjudged  a  preference 
over  other  creditors  whose  claims  originated 
after  the  inhibition.  There  is  also  an  inhibition 
by  a  husband  against  his  wife — obtained  by  a 
bill  to  the  Court,  issued  as  of  course  without 
reason  assigned,  and  registered  in  the  General 
Register  of  Inhibitions, — by  which  it  is  notified 
to  the  public  that  the  wife's  agency  has  been 
cancelled,  except  in  regard  to  necessaries  for 
which  it  may  be  proved  that  the  husband  has 
not  otherwise  made  provision.  A.  D. 

INLAND  NAVIGATION.     See  Canals. 

INOEFICIOSUM  TESTAMENTUM  is  the 
term  used  in  Roman  law  to  signify  a  will  which 
may  be  set  aside  because  it  violates  the  duty 
of  natural  affection  existing  between  certain 
near  relations,  as  when  a  parent,  without  proper 
cause,  leaves  less  than  the  legal  share  (portio  legi- 
tima)  to  a  child,  or  a  child  leaves  less  to  a  parent 
(see  Legitim).  e.  a.  w. 

INSCRIBED  STOCK.  A  Security  (q.v.) 
is  called  "inscribed"  to  distinguish  it  from 
a  security  which  passes  from  hand  to  hand 
by  delivery.  A  register  is  kept,  where  in 
the  case  of  English  or  government  loans  or 
in  the  case  of  shares  in  an  English  company, 
transfer  of  ownership  can  be  made.  Registra- 
tion or  inscription  is  found  suitable  to  English 
habits  and  ideas.  On  the  continent  and  in 
America  there  is  a  prejudice  against  anything 
which  publishes  the  ownership  of  securities,  and 
bonds  or  shares  to  bearer  are  there  preferred. 
As  to  the  risk  of  forged  transfers  of  inscribed 
securities  see  Forged  Transfer.  a.  e. 

INSCRIPTION  MARITIME  (France)— the 
system  of  recruitment  for  the  navy  organised 
by  a  law  of  the  year  iv.  of  the  first  republic 
(1796).  All  men  who  have  made  two  over-sea 
voyages  on  a  state  or  merchant  vessel,  or  have 
served  eighteen  months  at  sea,  or  been  two 
years  engaged  in  fishing,  are  inscribed  on  the 
maritime  register,  and  may  be  called  for  service 
in  the  fleet  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty. 
The  period  of  obligatory  service  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  after  which  the 
inherits  pass  into  the  reserve  and  are  only  liable 
to  service  in  case  of  war,  and  in  the  order  of 
the  classes  to  which  they  belong,  those  most 
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recently  Kberated  being  taken  first.  From  the 
ages  of  eighteen  to  twenty  the  young  men  may, 
on  demand,  anticipate  the  time  for  commencing 
the  period  of  obligatory  service.  Since  1874 
engineers  and  stokers  on  steamers  are  comprised 
in  the  maritime  inscription.  The  inscrits  en- 
joy many  privileges  ;  they  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  fishiag  in  French  waters,  and  may  alone 
obtain  concessions  of  parts  of  the  shore  or  banks 
of  tidal  rivers  and  salt-water  pools,  for  taking 
or  breeding  fish  ;  they  are  not  liable  to  any 
other  public  service  ;  and  have  a  right  to  a 
pension  at  the  age  of  fifty,  after  twenty-five 
years'  service  in  any  kind  of  navigation, 
which  pension  is  continued,  but  reduced,  to 
their  widows  and  orphans.  A  contribution  of 
3  per  cent  of  their  wages,  whether  earned  on 
state  or  merchant  ships,  is,  however,  made  to  the 
pension  fimd,  called  the  Caisse  des  Invalides  de 
la  Marine.  During  the  period  of  obligatory 
service  the  men  may  obtain  furloughs  for  service 
on  merchant  or  shipping  vessels.  The  number 
of  men  belonging  to  the  maritime  inscription 
serving  in  the  fleet  is  about  24,000,  forming 
about  two-thirds  of  the  crews,  the  remainder  are 
volunteers  or  men  drawn  in  the  ordinary  military 
conscriptions  to  serve  as  marines,  not  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  the  inscrits,  and  having  no 
right  to  a  pension  although  liable  to  military 
service  to  the  age  of  forty-six  (cp.  Impressment). 

["  Eapport  adresse  au  Ministre  de  la  Marine  au 
nom  de  la  Commission  charg^e  de  I'^tude  des 
questions  se  rattachant  au  regime  de  I'inscription 
maritime,"  Journal  Officid,  12  Deoembre  1890.] 

T.  L. 

INSOLVENCY.      See   Bauketjptot    Law 

AND  AdMINISTKATION. 

INSPIEATIONISTS.    See  Amana  Society. 

INSTALMENT.  "When  the  payment  of  any 
sum  of  money,  instead  of  being  effected  altogether 
on  one  date,  is  to  be  divided  iuto  several  parts 
to  be  affected  on  certain  successive  dates  it  is 
called  a  payment  by  instalments.  A.  E. 

INSTITORIA  ACTIO  is  an  action  of  Roman 
law  maintaiaable  against  the  owner  of  a  busi- 
ness on  account  of  a  contract  entered  into  with 
the  superintendent  or  manager  (institor).  The 
manager  himself,  as  party  to  the  contract,  was 
liable  to  an  action  on  the  contract  he  had  made, 
as  well  as  his  master — Roman  law,  owing 
principally  to  the  frequent  employment  of  slaves 
in  commercial  transactions,  not  fiiUy  recognising 
the  principle  of  contractual  agency,  which  is 
essential  to  modem  commerce.  E.  A.  w. 

INSTRUMENT,  Negotiable.  A  negotiable 
instrument  differs  from  an  ordinary  contract  or 
instrument,  securing  the  payment  of  money,  in 
three  respects : 

(1)  It  is  assignable  by  virtue  of  the  usage  of 
trade,  whereas  a  contract  or  "thing  in  action" 
is  not  ordinarily  assignable  at  common  law.  A 
negotiable  instrument  purporting  to  be  payable 


to  bearer  may  be  assigned  by  mere  delivery ; 
or  if  purporting  to  be  payable  to  order,  then 
by  indorsement  completed  by  delivery. 

(2)  The  consideration  for  its  issue  or  transfer 
is  presumed  nntQ  the  contrary  Is  proved. 

(3)  If  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  holder  for 
value  without  notice,  he  holds  it  free  from  any 
defects  of  title  which  would  have  vitiated  it  in 
the  hands  of  any  previous  holder. 

The  term  ' '  negotiable  instrument "  is  usually 
confined  to  the  original  and  typical  negotiable 
instruments,  namely,  bills  of  exchange,  promis- 
sory notes,  and  cheques  ;  and  the  term  "nego- 
tiable security"  is  applied  to  the  negotiable 
bonds  and  scrip  which  in  recent  years  have 
become  so  common  in  the  money  market. 
For  the  most  part  these  instruments  would  be 
governed  by  the  same  considerations  as  promis- 
sory notes  payable  on  demand.  For  revenue 
purposes,  however,  they  are  subject  to  special 
stamp  regulations  (see  also  Commercial  In- 
strument). 

[Chalmers,  Bills  of  Exchange,  4th  edition,  pp. 
312-327.]  M.  D.  c. 

INSURANCE 

History,  p.  409  ;  Life,  Theory  of,  p.  410  ;  Law  and  Prac- 
tice of  Life,  p.  416  ;  Marine,  p.  418  ;  Mutual,  p.  419 ; 
State  (Germany),  p.  419. 

INSURANCE,  History.  There  appear  to 
have  been  two  forms  of  contract  akin  to  insur- 
ance known  to  the  ancients.  The  first  is 
mentioned  by  A.  Bbckh  (Public  Economy  of 
Athens).  He  states  that  ' '  the  idea  of  an  in- 
stitution for  the  insurance  of  slaves  first 
occurred  to  Antigenes  of  Rhodes "  (in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  356-323  B.C.), 
"who  undertook,  for  a  yearly  contribution  of 
eight  drachmas  for  each  slave  that  was  in  the 
army,  to  make  good  his  price,  as  estimated  by 
the  owner  at  the  time  of  elopement."  Bottomry 
(see  Bottomry,  Loan  on)  was  also  known  to 
the  Greeks.  Among  the  Romans,  the  earliest 
mentioned  transaction  of  this  nature  is  the 
contract,  noticed  by  Livy,  made  after  the 
battle  of  Cannse,  for  the  supply  of  stores  to  the 
Roman  government,  the  contractors  stipulating 
that  the  state  should  bear  all  losses  which 
might  arise  from  the  enemies'  attacks,  or  from 
storms.  But  with  the  barbarian  invasion,  and 
consequent  cessation  of  commerce,  all  such 
practices  fell  into  disuse.  The  origin  of  modern 
insurance  is  obscure.  Instances  of  some  form 
of  insurance  are  found  amongst  various  nations 
in  early  mediaeval  times,  but  there  appears  to 
be  no  direct  connection  between  them  and  the 
methods  now  adopted.  The  first  form  of 
mediaeval  insurance  was  undoubtedly  marine, 
the  system  being  afterwards  extended  to  other 
objects. 

Many  countries  or  towns  have  claimed  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  marine  insurance,  particularly 
Barcelona,  Wisby,  and  Bruges  ;  but  it  appears 
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really  to  have  originated  among  the  commercial 
cities  of  Italy,  the  earliest  mention  referring  to 
Florence  (14th  century).  It  may  even  have 
been  practised  in  the  13th  century :  an  unedited 
Pisan  document  (the  Breve  Partus  Calleritani, 
1318)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  insurance  at 
Cagliari.  Chambers  of  Insurance  were  estab- 
lished at  an  early  date  on  the  continent,  not- 
ably at  Barcelona  and  Bruges.  The  period 
of  its  introduction  into  England  is  equally 
obscure  ;  in  the  earliest  statute  on  the  sub- 
ject (1601),  it  is  stated  that  it  "hathe  been 
tyme  out  of  mynde  an  usage  amongst  mer- 
chantes."  Bacon  quotes  it  as  a  usual  practice 
in  1558. 

The  insurance  on  a  ship  and  its  cargo  repre- 
senting usually  too  large  a  sum  for  a  single 
individual,  it  is  divided  amongst  several  under- 
writers, each  of  whom  guarantees  such  a  frac- 
tion of  the  risk  as  he  thinks  proper.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  marine  insurance  in  this 
country  is  done  at  Lloyd's,  now  a  corporation, 
but  formerly  simply  a  meeting-place  for  under- 
writers. This  institution  originated  in  the 
coflfee- houses  established  in  London  towards 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  one  of  which, 
owned  by  Edward  Lloyd  (first  mentioned  in 
1688),  became  the  resort  of  marine  insurers, 
and  ultimately  all  their  underwriting  was  done 
there ;  as  the  business  grew  larger,  It  was 
removed  to  the  Eoyal  Exchange  in  1774.  Two 
companies,  the  "London"  and  the  "Eoyal 
Exchange "  Assurance  Corporations,  obtained 
in  1720  a  charter  with  a  monopoly,  as  com- 
panies, of  marine  insurance  business.  Wo 
other  company  was  formed  until  1824,  when 
Rothschild  obtained  the  repeal  of  this  exclusive 
charter,  and  founded  the  "Alliance"  Insurance 
Company.  The  companies  did  not  interfere 
much  with  individual  underwriting.  The 
amount  of  marine  property  insured  in  1810, 
according  to  estimates  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission,  was  about  £160,000,000, 
of  which  some  £130,000,000  was  underwritten 
at  Lloyd's. 

The  first  fire  insurance  office  in  London  was 
set  up  after  the  Great  Eire,  in  1667,  by  N. 
Bakbon  (q.v.),  although  schemes  had  been 
suggested  in  1635,  1638,  and  1660.  But  fire 
insurance  almost  certainly  existed  earlier  on 
the  continent.  Part  of  the  functions  of  fire 
insurance  companies  was  to  extinguish  fires  ; 
this  was  undertaken  in  their  own  interests, 
and  all  the  important  companies  in  London 
maintained  fire  brigades  until  1866,  when  they 
were  taken  over  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  Fire  engines  were  first  introduced  into 
London  from  Holland  in  1633.  Barbon's 
method  was  individual  underwriting  :  the  first 
joint-stock  association  was  founded  in  1681 
"at  the  back  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange."  The 
oldest  existing  office  is  the  "Hand  in  Hand," 
which  dates  from  1696.     The  growth  of  fire 


insurance  business  can  be  best  judged  from  the 


following  table  : 
Year. 
1783 
1800 
1840 
1860 
1868 


Value  of  Property  insiired. 

£135,000,000 

200,000,000 

645,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

1,430,000,000 


These  values  are  the  amounts  on  which  duty 
was  paid ;  as  this  was  abolished  in  1869, 
statistics  of  fire  insurance  since  1868  are  only 
officially  given  of  such  offices  as  undertake  also 
life  business.  Life  insurance  offices  are  compelled 
to  make  an  annual  return  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  Finaiwe  Chronicle,  however,  gives 
the  premiums  received  by  fifty-four  British, 
offices  in  1894  as  nearly  £19,000,000,  and  the 
claims  paid  as  £13,000,000. 

[0.  Walford,  Insurance  Cyclopcedia,  1871-80. 
— F.  Hendriks,  "  Contributions  to  the  History  of 
Insurance,"  in  Asswrance  Magazine,  vol.  ii.,  1852. 
— F,  Martin,  History  of  Lloyd's  and  of  Mari'tie 
Insurance  in  Great  Britain,  1876. — W.  Gow, 
Marine  Insurance,  1895].  E.  H.  H. 

INSURANCE,  Life,  Theoet  of.  The 
object  of  insurance  is  to  spread  the  burden  of 
losses,  which  to  the  individual  would  be  crush- 
ing, over  a  large  body  of  insured,  and  so  render 
that  burden  easy  to  bear.  This  object  is  effected 
by  collecting  from  each  of  the  insured  a  sum, 
called  a  premium,  proportioned  to  the  risk  to 
be  insured  against ;  and  out  of  the  fund  so 
formed,  those  of  the  insured  who  have  experi- 
enced loss  from  the  contingencies  covered  by 
the  insurance,  are  indemnified. 

Materials  are  not  available  for  ascertaining 
accurately  the  extent  to  which  Kfe  assuftnce 
is  practised  in  the  United  Kingdom.  All 
active  companies  are  required  by  the  Life 
Assurance  Companies  Act  1870  to  make 
periodical  returns  to  the  hoard  of  trade,  but 
these  returns  do  not  distinguish  between  home 
and  foreign  business,  and  they  are  not  made 
up  by  the  different  companies  to  a  uniform 
date.  The  last  available  figures  (board  of 
trade,  1894)  show  that  at  their  then  latest 
periodical  valuations,  British  companies  were 
liable  under  their  life  policies  to  the  amount 
of  £628,070,176  ;  that  in  their  respective  last 
financial  years  they  received  in  premiums 
£22,790,349  ;  and  that  at  the  dates  of  the 
last  balance  sheets  the  invested  funds,  accumu- 
lated entirely  out  of  premiums,  and  exclusive 
of  share  capital,  amounted  to  £194,175,429. 
Assurances  on  lives  insured  by  British  offices,- 
and  resident  in  the  colonies  and  abroad,  are 
included  in  these  aggregates,  but  on  the  other 
hand  assurances  granted  by  colonial  and 
foreign  companies  on  lives  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  excluded.  These  sources 
of  error  are  in  opposite  directions,  and  the 
figures  may  be  taken  roughly  to  represent  the 
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amount  of  life  asaurauce  existing  at  the  present 
day  on  the  lives  of  persons  resident  in  the 
British  Isles. 

From  the  magnitude  of  the  totals  it  is 
manifest  how  important  to  the  oonununity  is 
a  sound  system  of  life  insurance,  and  the 
object  of  the  present  article  is  to  explain,  as 
briefly  and  as  simply  as  possible,  the  scientific 
principles  on  which  the  business  is  conducted, 
and  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  safe  and 
trustworthy. 

In  early  days  life  policies  were  granted  only 
for  short  terms,  generally  for  a  year,  or  less  ; 
the  earliest,  of  which  full  particulars  have  been 
preserved,  was  made  on  15th  June  1583,  for 
£383  :  6  :  8  on  the  Hfe  of  Wm.  Gybbons  for 
one  year,  the  premium  being  at  the  rate  of 
£8  per  cent.  No  record  seems  to  remain  of 
the  age  of  the  life  assured,  probably  that  was 
a  detail  not  thought  of  at  the  time.  This 
policy  was  underwritten  by  thirteen  private 
individuals,  after  the  manner  of  marine  insur- 
ances at  Lloyd's  in  the  present  day. 

About  the  year  1660,  societies  for  the  assur- 
ance of  lives  began  to  be  formed.  The  principle 
on  which  they  were  worked  was,  that  each  sur- 
viving member  had  to  pay  a  fixed  contribution 
in  respect  of  each  death  ;  so  that  the  amount 
receivable  by  the  representatives  of  a  deceased 
member  varied  according  to  the  numbers  in 
the  society  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the 
contributions  of  the  members  varied  according 
to  the  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  in  any 
particular  year.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
graduate  the  contributions  of  members  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  ages.  In  1705  the 
"Amicable  Society"  was  formed.  Its  system 
at  firm  was  to  charge  each  member  an  annual 
premium  of  £6 :  4s.,  besides  certain  annual 
dues,  and  to  divide  among  the  representatives 
of  the  members  who  might  happen  to  die  in 
any  particular  year  the  amount  received  in 
premiums  in  that  year  to  the  extent  of  £5  per 
contributing  member,  so  that  in  a  year  in 
which  there  happened  to  be  few  deaths,  the 
share  in  respect  of  each  death  would  be  large  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  many  deaths,  small.  At 
first  no  limit  of  age  was  imposed,  but  soon  it 
was  found  that  an  influx  of  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  old  lives  would  reduce  the  death  money 
inconveniently,  and  in  1707  the  regulation 
was  passed  that  members  on  admission  must 
be  between  twelve  and  forty-five  years  of  age. 
For  a  century  this  ride  remained  in  force,  and 
it  was  not  untU  1807  that  a  table  of  premiums 
was  adopted  graduated  strictly  according  to 
age. 

The  weakness  of  the  early  assurance  societies 
was  that  with  the  growing  age  of  the  members 
the  death  rate  increased  and  the  claims  became 
onerous,  so  that  either  the  contributions 
demanded  from  the  members  had  to  be  aug- 
mented, or  the  amounts  paid  on  death  reduced. 


The  societies  formed  on  this  unsound  basis  all 
succumbed  to  the  inevitable  strain,  except  the 
Amicable,  which,  taught  by  experience,  altered 
its  constitution;  but  in  1762  the  Equitable 
Society  was  formed  on  the  principle  which 
is  now  recognised  to  be  the  only  sound  one  ; 
and  it  stiQ  carries  on  business  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  financial  institutions  of  the 
country. 

Life  insurance  differs  from  other  descriptions 
of  insurance  in  that  the  risk  to  be  insured 
against  is  constantly  increasing  with  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contracts.  That  the  rate  of  himian 
mortality  increases  with  the  age  was  dimly 
known  at  a  very  early  period,  the  Romans  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  valuing 
annuities  charged  on  estates  by  a  table  giving 
values  large  for  young  lives,  and  constantly 
diminishing  with  advancing  age.  There  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  no  efforts  made  to 
estimate  the  true  rates  of  mortality  until  1671, 
when  John  de  Witt,  Grand  -  Pensionary  of 
Holland,  presented  a  report,  not  published 
until  long  afterwards,  on  the  subject,  to  the 
states-general ;  and  it  was  not  until  1693  that 
the  first  real  mortality  table  was  formed,  by 
E.  Halley,  Astronomer  -  Royal  of  England, 
and  published  that  year  in  the  Philosophical 
TransactioTis.  It  was  based  on  observations 
made  on  births  and  funerals  in  the  city  of 
Breslau. 

When  the  Equitable  Society  was  started  in 
1762,  it  employed  for  the  calculation  of  its 
premiums  a  mortality  table  consti'ucted  from 
the  London  bills  of  mortality.  This  showed 
heavy  rates  of  mortality,  beyond  those  which 
the  subsequent  experience  of  the  society  proved 
really  to  prevail,  and  in  1781  the  Northampton 
table  was  adopted  which,  however,  stiU  showed 
an  excessive  death-rate. 

A  mortality  table  tells  us  how  many  persons 
out  of  a  given  number  born,  or  starting  from  a 
given  age,  survive  to  each  subsequent  age  ;  and 
consequently  it  also  shows  how  many  out  of  the 
given  number  at  the  commencement  die  in  each 
year  of  their  age.  The  number  with  which  the 
table  commences  is  called  the  radix  of  the  table. 
It  is  usual  to  arrange  the  table  in  columns,  the 
first  column  containing  the  age  attained,  the 
second  the  number  who  attain  that  age,  and  the 
third  the  number  who  die  between  that  age  and 
the  next  higher  age.  The  age  is  usually  denoted 
by  X,  or  one  of  the  other  letters  at  the  end  of  the 
alphabet.  The  number  who  attain  age  x  is 
denoted  by  the  symbol  Ix,  and  the  number  who 
die  between  ages  x  and  x  +  1  by  the  symbol  dx. 
The  following  is  an  illustration  of  a  mortality 
table.  It  is  the  early  portion  of  the  H"  Smithy 
Males  table  formed  by  the  institute  of  actuaries 
from  the  experience  of  twenty  British  life  ofBces. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  commencing  age  is 
ten  years,  and  the  radix  is  100,000.  The  radix 
is  a  purely  arbitrary  quantity,  chosen  only  for 
the  sake  of  convenience — 
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Age. 

!». 

^.. 

10 

100,000 

490 

11 

99,510 

397 

.  12 

99,113 

329 

13 

98,784 

288 

14 

98,496 

272 

15 

98,224 

282 

16 

97,942 

318 

17 

97,624 

879 

18 

97,245 

466 

19 

96,779 

666 

20 

96,223 

609 

21 

96,614 

643 

22 

94,971 

660 

23 

94,821 

638 

24 

93,683 

622 

25 

93,061 

617 

The  mortality  tatle  affords  the  means  of  cal- 
culating the  probabilities  of  life  and  of  death. 
Thus,  there  being  Ix  persons  alive  aged  x,  of 
whom  IxJrt  survive  to  age  {x  +  t),  there  are,  out  of 
Ix  chances  altogether,  Ix+t  chances  of  any  one  of 
the  Ix  persons  surviving  to  age  {x  +  t).  Therefore 
the  probability  of  a,  person  aged  x  surviving  to 
age  a; -Hi  is  lx+t+-h-  This  probability  is  denoted 
by  the  symbol  (Pi,  or  when  t=l,  simply  by  px- 
In  a  similar  way,  as  Ix-lx+t  persons,  out  of  Ix 
living  at  age  x,  die  before  reaching  age  (x  +  tj,  the 
probability  of  dying  between  ages  x  and  {x  +  t) 
is  {Ix  -  lx+t)-+h,  which  =  1  -  tPx. 

In  financial  transactions  involving  life  contin- 
gencies, the  operation  of  interest  must  be  taken 
into  account,  because  the  premium  has  to  be  paid 
by  the  assured  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
tract, and  the  sum  assured  is  not  paid  until  the 
close  ;  consequently  the  ofBce  keeps  the  premium 
invested  in  the  interim,  and  secures  interest  on  it. 
If  by  i  we  denote  the  interest  in  a  year  on  £1,  or 
more  generally  on  1  unit  of  value,  whether  that 
unit  be  a  pound,  a  franc,  or  a  dollar,  etc.,  then 
1  invested  at  the  beginning  of  a  year  will  amount 
to  (14-  i)  at  the  close.  This  is  called  the  amount 
of  1  in  a  year.  Similarly  if  any  other  sum  S  be 
Invested  for  a  year,  it  will  produce  Si  in  interest, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  amount  to  S(l  -f  i). 
The  original  unit,  1,  having  amounted  to  (1-t-i) 
in  a  year,  if  that  amount  be  again  invested,  it 
vrill  amount  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  to 
{l  +  i)x{\  +  i)  or  {\+%f,  which  is  the  amount 
of  1  at  compound  interest  in  two  years.  Pro- 
ceeding thus,  we  find  that  the  amount  of  1  in 
three  years  is  {\  +  %f,  and  generally  the  amount 
of  1  in  i  years  is  (1  -i-  i)'. 

Seeing  that  (iH-i)'  is  the  amount  of  1  in  i!  years, 
it  follows  that  1  is  the  present  value  of  (1  -I-  i)',  to 
be  received  at  the  end  of  t  years  ;  and,  by  simple 
proportion,  the  present  value  of  1  to  be  received 
at  the  end  of  t  years  is  l-=-(l-|-i)'  or  {1+i)-'. 
This  present  value  is  usually  denoted  by  the 
symbol  v'.  Thus,  the  present  value  of  1  due  at 
the  end  of  one  year  is  v,  where  ■>}  =  l-+{X  +  i)  and 
(l-fi)  =  l-=-w. 

Suppose  it  were  desired  to  provide  an  endow- 
ment of  £100  for  a  child  now  aged  fourteen  on 
his  attaining  age  twenty-one,  what  premium  should 
be  paid  down,  assuming  interest  at  3  per  cent  ? 
It  will  be  well  to  solve  the  problem  first  in  general 
symbols.     If  there  be  l^  persons  aged  x,  we  shall 


have  Ixirt  surviving  at  age  {x+t).  Therefore,  if 
an  endowment  of  1  is  to  be  secured  to  each  of 
them  at  age  {x+i),  the  sum  of  Ix+t  must  bg 
provided  at  the  end  of  t  years.  For  that  purpose, 
B*  Ix^-t  paid  down  now  and  invested  will  sufBce ; 
and  as  there  are  Ix  persons  who  must  each  pay  hia 

proportion,  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  is  if.  -St' 

or  v'iPx-  This  is  called  the  present  value  of,  or 
the  single  premium  for,  the  endowment.  Thus, 
the  present  value  of  the  endowment  is  the  sum  to 
be  received,  discounted  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  multiplied  by  the  probability  of  receiving  i{ 
Taking  up  now  the  numerical  example :  by  the 
specimen  mortality  table  given  above,  there  are 
98,496  children  aged  fourteen,  of  whom  95,614 
will  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  hence,  if  each 
of  the  survivors  is  to  receive  £100,  the  sum  of 
£9,561,400  will  have  to  be  provided  at  the  end 
of  seven  years.  At  3  per  cent  interest  the  present 
value  of  1  to  be  received  in  seven  years  is 
■8130915,  and  the  present  value  of  £9,561,400r 
is  £7,774,293.  There  being  98,496  children,  the^ 
sum  to  be  paid  down  now  in  respect  of  each  is 
£78-930,  or  £78:18:7,  which  is  the  present 
value  of,  or  the  single  premium  for,  the  endow- 
ment of  £100.  Or,  looking  at  the  matter  in 
another  way :  the  probability  of  a  child  aged 
fourteen  attaining  the  age  of  twenty -one  is 
95,614^98,496  or  -97073  ;  and  the  value  of  1 
to  be  received  certainly  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
is  -8130915.  Therefore  the  value  of  1  to  be 
received  conditionally  on  a  child  aged  fom-teen 
surviving  until  aged  twenty -one  is  -97073  X 
•8130915  or  -78930,  and  the  value  of  £100  bo 
to  be  received  is  £78-930  as  before. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  speaking  of  the 
present  value  of  an  endowment  we  assume  a 
sufBcient  number  of  endowments  to  allow  of  the 
law  of  average  asserting  itself.  If  there  were  only 
one  endowment,  and  the  child  happened  to 
survive,  the  sum  paid  at  the  commencement  would 
not  amount  to  the  sum  to  be  provided.  In  the 
case  of  the  above  example  it  would  amount  to 
only  £97-073,  and  the  £100  could  not  he  paid  in 
full.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  child  happen 
to  die,  there  would,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  be  the 
sum  of  £97  '073  in  hand  without  a  claimant.  It 
is  only  when  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  lives 
to  obviate  accidental  fluctuations  that  the  figures 
work  out  properly.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  every  kind  of  contingent  benefit. 

An  annuity  is  an  annual  payment  to  be  made 
either  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  or  during  the 
existence  of  a  given  life,  or  of  a  given  combination  , 
of  lives.  In  the  former  case  the  annuity  is  called 
an  annuity-certain,  and,  in  the  latter,  a  life 
annuity,  or  simply  an  annuity.  According  to  the 
elementary  principles  already  discussed,  the 
present  value  of  the  first  payment  of  an  annuity- 
certain  of  1  per  annum  is  « ;  that  of  the  second 
payment  v',  and  so  on.  If  the  annuity  be  for  n 
years  its  value  is  denoted  by  a„  >■ ,  the  angle  round 
the  suffix  showing  that  no  contingency  is  involved, 
We  therefore  have  the  value  of  an  annuity-certain 

an>,x  =v  +  i^  +  t/'+   .  .  .  etc.   .  .   .    +tf^. 

The  series  is  a  geometrical  progression,  and  by 
the  usual  formula  for  summing  such  a  series,  the 
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sum    13     V: 


from  whioh,   remembering   that 


1  ^  1  - !)« 

v=- — .,  we  nave  »«>,  =  — —  . 

1+1  4 

It  will  readily  be  seen  tbat  a  life  annuity  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  endowments,  and  by  the 
formula  we  have  already  obtained  for  the  value 
of  an  endowment,  we  have,  writing  a^  for  the 
value  of  the  life  annuity  where  the  age  of  the 
nominee  is  x, 

Ux  =  Avlx+i  +  vH:,^  +  1^l^^^+  etc.) 

f'X 

There  is  no  way  of  summing  this  series  except 
by  actual  addition.  Here  each  number  in  the 
column  of  l^  is  multiplied  by  a  power  of  -y,  the 
index  of  the  power  having  no  reference  to  the  age 
of  the  life,  but  only  to  the  length  of  time  which 
must  elapse  before  a  particular  payment  of  the 
annuity  is  to  talce  place.  If,  therefore,  we  have 
calculated  by  the  formula  the  value  of  an  annuity 
on  a  life  aged  x,  all  the  multiplications  and 
additions  must  be  done  over  again  if  we  are 
called  upon  to  calculate  the  value  of  an  annuity 
on  a  life  of  any  other  age,  and  the  work  becomes 
tedious  and  lengthy.  In  early  days  the  labour 
was  abbreviated  by  employing  a  simple  relation 
which  exists  between  the  value  of  an  annuity  on 
a  given  life,  and  that  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  one 
year  older.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  life, 
if  he  survive,  will  be  entitled  to  a  payment  of  1, 
and  he  will  also  be  in  possession  of  an  annuity  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  the  value  of  which  will 
then  be  a^+i.  He  will,  therefore,  at  the  end  of 
a  year  be  in  possession  of  cash  and  of  an  annuity 
together  worth  l  +  a^i-^.  The  value  of  this  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  is  u  (1  +  ax+i),  and  the 
chance  of  receiving  it  is  px.  Therefore  the  actual 
present  value  is  vpx  (1  +  ""i+i)  which  is  ax.  There- 
fore, commencing  at  the  oldest  age  in  the  mortality 
table,  at  which  the  value  of  the  annuity  is  zero, 
and  working  backwards  year  by  year,  a  complete 
table  of  annuity  values  can  be  formed,  and  it  is 
about  as  easy  to  calculate  the  complete  table  as 
to  calculate  the  value  of  an  annuity  at  the 
youngest  age. 

If,  however,  we  look  again  at  the  series  repre- 
senting the  value  of  the  life  annuity,  we  shall 
easily  introduce  a  modification  which  will  enable 
us,  by  a  simple  division,  to  calculate  the  value  of 
an  annuity  on  a  life  of  any  age  we  please.  The 
value  of  the  annuity  is  represented  by  a  fraction, 
and  if  we  multiply  both  numerator  and  de- 
nominator by  the  same  quantity,  we  do  not  alter 
its  value.  Let  us  then  multiply  by  v",  and  we 
have 

ax=:^J.v'+nx+i+v'+n^  +  tl^lxi-s  +  eto.) 

where  each  value  of  I  is  multiplied  by  a  power  of 
V,  the  index  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  suffix  of 
that  particular  I.  If  now  we  write  J)x  for  v'lx, 
we  have 

_  D^+i  +  Dx+2  +  T>x+3  +  etc.  + 

""'~  D. 

Let  us  now  write  the  successive  values  of  D  in 

a  column,  and  sum  that  column  from  the  bottom 

upwards,    and    place    iu    an    adjoining    column 

against  each  age  the  sum  of  the  column  D  from 


the  age  one  year  older  to  the  end  of  the  table,  and 
let  us  denote  that  sum  by  the  symbol  N,  that  is 

Na;  =  D j^l  +  D;e+2  -I-  Dx+s  +  ctc.  -h 

We  then  have  two  columns,  the  relation  of 
which  to  each  other  is  such  that 

"'-■Dx 

Such  columns  are  called  commutation  columns, 
and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  constructed 
have  been  extended  and  applied  to  many  other 
kinds  of  benefits  besides  annuities.  They  will  be 
found  in  all  collections  of  actuarial  tables. 

One  great  advantage  of  commutation  columns 
is,  that  by  means  of  them  the  values  of  temporary 
and  of  deferred  benefits  can  be  calculated  with 
great  facility.  Thus,  if  the  life  annuity  is  to 
run  for  only  t  years,  all  the  payments  after  t  years 
must  be  left  out  of  account,  and  it  is  easily  seen 
that    the    value    of   the   temporary    annuity  is 

''  _        .     If,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  to 

be  paid  for  the  first  t  years,  then  the  value  of  the 

deferred  annuity  is  —^^ 

The  endowment  and  the  annuity  already  con- 
sidered are  benefits  receivable  if  a  nominee 
survive,  but  the  same  principles  hold  if  the 
benefit  be  receivable  at  death.  What  is  the 
present  value  of,  or  single  premium  for,  an 
assurance  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  the 
death  of  a  person  aged  x  ?  Assuming  Ix  persons 
of  that  age,  each  to  be  assured,  dx  will  die  in  the 
first  year,  and  the  sum  dx  will  have  to  be  provided 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  present  value  of 
that  sum  is  vdx.  Similarly,  the  sum  dx+i  will 
have  to  be  provided  at  the  end  of  the  second  year — 
its  present  value  is  i^dx^-i — and  so  on  for  future 
years.  The  value  of  all  the  Ix  assurances  is 
therefore 

vdx + ■"^  <ix+l  + 1^  <ix+2  +  st°'i 
and  the  value  of  each  of  them  is  therefore  the  sum 
of  that  series  divided  by  Ix.  By  multiplying  each 
of  the  terms  of  the  series,  and  also  the  de- 
nominator, by  vi',  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  not 
changed,  while  a  column  is  thereby  formed  for 
assurances  similar  to  the  D  column  already 
described  for  annuities.  The  function  if+^dx  has 
the  symbol  Ci  assigned  to  it,  and 

Mx=Gx  +  Ci+i  +  C:^2  +  etc. , 
so  that  if  we  write  Ax  for  the  single  premium  for 
the  assurance,  we  have 

We  have  thus  obtained  by  independent  processes 
direct  from  the  mortality  table,  the  respective 
values  of  the  annuity  and  the  assurance ;  but 
these  two  functions  are  closely  related,  and, 
having  the  value  of  one,  we  can  at  once  assign  the 
value  of  the  other.  The  annuity  consists  of  a 
payment  of  1  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  year 
which  the  nominee  completes  ;  and  the  assurance 
consists  of  a  payment  of  1  to  be  made  at  the  end 
of  that  year  on  which  the  nominee  enters  but  does 
not  complete,  namely  the  year  in  which  he  dies. 
Therefore  the  value  of  the  assurance  is  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  values  of  two  annuities,  the  one 
payable  at  the  end  of  each  year  on  which  the 
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nominee  enters,  and  the  other  payable  at  the  end 
of  each  year  which  he  completes.     Now  i){l+ax) 
is  evidently  the  value  of  the  first  of  the  annuities, 
and  Ox  is  the  value  of  the  second  ;  and  we  have 
Ax=v{l+ax)-ai: 

This  equation  is  quite  independent  of  the  rate 
of  mortality ;  it  depends  solely  on  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  was  skilfully  used  by  the  late 
William  Orchard  in  preparing  his  celebrated 
Conversion  Tables.  By  means  of  these  tables  the 
value  of  the  assurance  and  also  the  annual  premium 
for  the  assurance,  can  at  once,  and  without 
calculation,  be  found  from  the  value  of  the 
annuity. 

We  have  found  the  single  premium  for  the 
assurance,  but  it  is  not  often  in  practice  that  a 
single  premium  is  convenient.  To  find  the  annual 
premium  we  may  look  on  A^;  as  the  purchase 
money  of  an  annuity,  the  first  payment  of  which 
is  to  be  made  at  once,  because  it  is  customary 
vrith  assurance  ofiBces  to  make  the  annual  premiums 
payable  at  the  commencement,  and  not  at  the  end 
of  each  year.  Since  1  +  oja;  is  the  purchase  money 
of  such  an  annuity  of  1  per  annum,  unity  will 

purchase per  annum,  and  A^  will  purchase 

— —  per  annum,  which  is  therefore  the  annual 
1  +  ax  ^ 

premium  corresponding  to  the  single  premium  Ax. 
Using  the  symbol  Pa:  for  the  annual  premium,  we 
therefore  have  . 

^~l  +  a.x- 
In  former  days  the  single  and  annual  premiums 
used  in  practice  were  those  given  by  the  formulas 
above  discussed,  but  the  rate  of  mortality  shown 
by  the  mortality  tables  then  in  use  was  much  in 
excess  of  that  actually  prevailing,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  employed  in  the  calculations  was  below 
that  which  could  be  secured  on  safe  investments. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  formulas  gave  rates 
in  excess  of  those  theoretically  necessary,  and  left 
a  margin  for  expenses  and  contingencies.  The 
Equitable  Society  found  that  margin  so  great  that 
large  surpluses  resulted,  and  these  were  distributed 
as  bonuses  among  the  policy-holders.  In  later 
years,  however,  when  the  true  rates  of  mortality 
were  better  known,  it  became  the  custom,  with  a 
majority  of  offices,  to  calculate  the  single  and 
annual  premiums  by  mortality  tables  closely  repre- 
senting the  real  facts,  and  to  employ  practical 
rates  of  interest.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  add  to  the  mathematical 
premium  deduced  from  the  mortality  table  a 
margin  called  "loading,"  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  business,  to  provide  against  contingencies,  and 
to  create  a  fund  out  of  which  the  policy-holders 
might  obtain  bonuses,  because  the  practice  of  the 
Equitable  in  dividing  the  sur^jlus  amongst  its 
members  had  become  very  popular,  and  other 
societies,  in  order  to  compete  successfully,  had  to 
follow  the  same  course. 

We  have  discussed  so  far  only  assurances  for 
the  whole  of  life,  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  go 
into  further  detail.  By  similar  processes,  more  or 
less  complicated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
contingencies  to  be  covered,   premiums  may  be 


calculated  for  all  kinds  of  risks,  but  those  wishing 
to  investigate  the  question  further  should  consult 
the  text-books  mentioned  lower  down. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  life  assurancs 
differs  from  assurance  of  other  descriptions  in  tkt 
the  risk  to  be  insured  against  constantly  increases 
with  the  duration  of  the  contracts.     It  will  be 
observed  that   the  formula  given  above  for  the 
annual  premium  provides  for  a  uniform  premium 
payable  throughout  life.     It  follows  from  this  that 
in  the  earlier  years  the  assured  pays  an  excess  be- 
yond that  required  for  the  risk,  while  in  later  years 
the  risk  is  greater  than  the  premiums  received. 
Therefore,  if  the  insurance  society  is  to  remain 
solvent,  the  surplus  premiums   of  earlier  years 
must  be  religiously  husbanded  and  acoumiUatei     ; 
at  interest,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  when 
the  lives  assured  become  advanced  in  age.    In 
other  forms  of  insurance  all  that  is  necessary  in 
the  way  of  reserves  is  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
the  premium  for  the  unexpired  risk  of  the  year, 
and  a  reserve  fund  to  cover  accidental  fluctuations. 
With  life  assurance,  however,  the  case  is  different. 
The  unexpired  risks  of  the  year  must  be  provided 
for,  and  also  a  guarantee  should  exist  to  provide 
against  accidental  fluctuations  ;  but  over  and  above 
these  two  reasons  for  providing  a  reserve,  there 
is  the  increasing  rate  of  mortality,  which  necessi- 
tates large  accumulations.     In  fact,  the  so-called 
reserves  of  life  assurance  companies  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  in  the  nature  of  reserves  as  usually 
understood ;  that  is,  they  are  not  surplus  funds 
to  guard  against  contingencies,  but  merely  accumu- 
lations of  excess  of  premiums  received  when  the 
risk  is  small,  and  laid  by  against  the  tune  when 
the  risk  will  become  great ;  and  they  are  just  as 
much  required  for  the  purpose  of  solvency,  and 
apart  altogether  from  fluctuations,  as  the  premiums 
themselves.    This  being  a  very  important  principle, 
in  fact  the  fundamental  principle  underlying  lite 
assurance,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  numerical 
illustration    of   its    operation.      In   an  ordinary 
mortality  table  the  rate  of  mortality  increases  but 
slowly  for  many  years,  and  to  base  our  illustration 
on  it  would  involve  very  lengthy  calculations.    It 
is  better,  therefore,  to  take  an  exaggerated  example, 
the  principle  remaining  the  same.     Let  a  society 
be  supposed  to  exist  consisting  of  fifty-five  persons, 
and  let  the  rate  of  mortality  be  such  that  one  of 
these  wiU  die  iu  the  first  year,  two  in  the  second, 
three  in  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  ten  die  in  the 
tenth  year,  when  all  the  members  of  the  society 
will  have  passed  away.     Let  it  be  arranged  that 
each  of  these  members  be  assured  for  £100  byan 
annual  premium  payable  throughout  the  duration  , 
of  the  contract.     What  will  the  premium  be,  and 
what  will  be  the  working  of  the  fund  \    Of  course, 
in  practice,  interest  would  be  secured  on  the  invest- 
ment, but  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  a  needless 
complication,  and  we  may  leave  it  out  of  account. 
By  assuming  interest  the  figures  would  be  shghtly 
altered,  but  the  principle  guiding  them  would  not 
be  changed. 

Were  the  rate  of  mortality  to  remain  constant 
as  at  the  commencement,  we  should  have  one 
person  in  fifty-five  die  in  each  year,  and  therefore 
the  premiums  to  insure  £100  for  a  year  would  be 
Y/,  or  £1:16:5  nearly.     Seeing,  however,  that 
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in  the  second  yeax  two  ont  of  fifty-four  die,  and 
in  the  third  year  three  out  of  fifty-two,  etc.,  it  is 
manifest  that  this  initial  premium  would  be  too 
small,  and  if  in  each  year  the  premium  collected 
were  to  be  equivalent  to  the  risk  incurred,  the 
premium  would  be  an  increasing  one,  in  the  second 
year  ^,  or  £3:14:1  nearly,  in  the  third  year 
%°!f,  or  £5  :  15  :  5  nearly,  untU  in  the  tenth  year 
it  reached  100  per  cent,  and  there  would  be  no 
assurance  at  all.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that 
if  fifty -five  persons  pay  a  premium  in  the  first 
year,  fifty-four  ux  the  second,  fifty-two  in  the  third, 
and  so  on,  the  total  number  of  premiums  to  be 
paid  throughout  the  ten  years  mil  be  385  ;  and, 
there  being  fifty-five  claims  of  £100  each  to  be 
paid,  an  easy  calculation  brings  us  to  14  "2857, 
being  f  of  £100,  or  £14  :  5  :  9  nearly,  as  the 
uniform  annual  premium  to  be  paid  by  each 
member  who  enters  on  a  year,  that  £100  may  be 
paid  to  the  representative  of  each  on  death. 

The  following  table  shows  the  working  of  the 
fund.  The  first  column  gives  the  year,  the  second 
the  number  of  members  who  commence  the  year, 
that  is  the  number  of  premiums  to  be  paid  for 
that  year  ;  the  third  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
year,  that  is  the  number  of  claims  to  be  paid ;  the 
fourth  the  amount  of  premiums  to  be  received  at  the 
commencement  of  each  year,  the  fifth  the  amount 
to  be  paid  in  claims  in  that  year,  and  the  sixth 
the  accumulated  funds  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  uniform  premium, 
sometimes  called  the  "  level  premium,"  of  £14 : 5 : 9 
per  cent  is,  at  the  beginning,  much  in  excess  of 
£1:16:  5,  the  premium  for  that  year's  risk,  some- 
times called  the  "natural  premium,"  whereas, 
after  a  short  time,  the  natural  premium  becomes 
much  heavier  than  the  level  premium.  Our  hypo- 
thetical fund  increases  until  the  fifth  year,  when  it 
attains  its  maximum,  and  then  it  is  gradually  drawn 
on  to  meet  the  excess  of  claims,  until  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  when  all  the  members  have  died,  the  funds 
have  entirely  disappeared.  This  illustrates  the 
purpose  for  which  life  assurance  funds  are  created. 
If  a  life  ofBce  were  to  close  its  doors  to  new  busi- 
ness its  funds  would  increase  for  many  years,  re- 
maining for  a  short  time  at  the  maximum  figare, 
and  then  would  begin  to  be  drawn  upon,  the  drafts 
rapidly  increasing  in  amount,  until  at  last,  with 
the  death  of  the  last  life  assured,  the  funds  would 
be  entirely  exhausted. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  calculations  of  the  level 


premium  that  the  contract  will  remain  in  force  for 
the  whole  duration  of  the  life  of  the  assured,  that 
the  assured  will  pay  the  premium  regularly  year 
by  year,  that  the  office  will  reserve  and  invest  the 
difi'erence  between  the  premiums  received  and  the 
amount  actually  necessitated  by  the  risk  incurred, 
and  that  on  the  death  of  the  life  assured  the  claim 
will  be  met.  It  often  happens,  however,  that 
after  a  time  the  policy  is  no  longer  required,  and 
in  justice  to  the  policy-holder  a  portion,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  excess  of  premiums  he  has  contributed 
should  be  returned  to  him.  This  is  the  surrender- 
value  of  the  policy.  In  early  days  surrender- 
values  were  not  granted,  and  the  insurance  ofSces 
reaped  large  profits  from  this  source.  For  many 
years  now,  however,  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
grant  liberal  surrender-values,  and  this  source  of 
profit  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  not  usual  to 
pay  back  the  whole  of  the  reserve  value.  The 
company  has  no  option  in  respect  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  contract.  If  the  policy-holder  tenders 
the  premium  the  company  must  receive  it,  and  it 
is  only  on  the  motion  of  the  policy-holder  that  the 
contract  can  be  terminated.  Manifestly  he  will 
be  guided  by  his  own  Interests  in  deciding  whether 
to  continue  or  surrender,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
other  members,  who  elect  to  adhere  to  the  bargain, 
that  a  portion  of  the  reserve  value  should  be  kept 
in  hand.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  opinion  what 
is  a  fair  and  proper  allowance  to  make  for  cancelled 
policies,  and  the  practice  of  the  offices  differs  within 
moderate  limits  in  this  respect.  Nevertheless,  at 
the  present  day,  all  companies  make  a  substantial 
allowance. 

We  have  seen  above  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
solvency,  a  life  company  must  retain  large  funds 
in  hand.  Were  merely  the  mathematical  or  net 
premiums  charged,  and  were  it  certain  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  shown  in  the  mortality  table 
would  accurately  correspond  with  the  actual  event, 
the  accumulations  of  the  company  would  be  exactly 
the  amount  of  reserve  required  ;  but  companies 
charge  loaded  premiums,  and  therefore  the  accumu- 
lations in  a  well-managed  office  are  greater  than 
the  necessities  of  the  case  demand.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  custom  to  make  periodical  valuations. 
These  are  of  too  complicated  a  character  to  be  dis- 
cussed here,  but  brieily  we  may  say  that  the  object 
is  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  invested  funds 
consists  of  the  excess  of  premiums  which  must  be 
set  aside  to  provide  for  future  risks,  and  how 
much  is  real  surplus.  When  the  surplus  is  ascer- 
tained, it  may  be  divided  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  company,  and  hence  arise  the  bonuses 
to  policy-holders,  which  are  almost  a  universal 
feature  of  life  assurance  as  carried  on  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  valuation  shows  what  surplus 
cash  is  in  hand.  If  the  whole  of  that  be 
allotted  as  a  bonus  to  increase  the  sum  assured, 
it  is  manifest  that  when  the  lives  are  young 
the  same  amount  of  cash  "will  give  a  larger  re- 
versionary addition  than  when  the  lives  become 
more  advanced  -  in  age.  Some  offices  adopt 
this  course,  and  give  a  reversionary  bonus  which 
decreases  as  the  policy  grows  older.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  system  which  is  very  popular  with 
the  public,  who  do  not  understand  the  reasons  for 
a  decreasing  bonus.      With  many  offices,  there- 
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fore,  it  is  the  practice,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
policy,  not  to  divide  the  whole  of  the  surplus  that 
policy  has  created,  but  to  retain  part  of  it  in  hand, 
so  that,  later  on,  when  the  life  has  hecome  older, 
there  may  be  no  necessity  for  reducing  the  peri- 
odical reversionary  additions.  Hence  has  arisen 
the  custom  of  making  the  valuation  of  the  oflSce 
at  a  much  lower  rate  of  interest  than  that  which 
will  probably  be  realised,  and  here  again  we  have 
an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  increasing  mortality.  Did  the  mortality 
not  increase  with  the  age,  the  reversionary  bonus 
would  not  cost  more  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
there  would  be  no  need  for  making  these  specially 
great  reserves.  It  thus  appears  -that,  in  order 
fully  to  understand  the  finance  of  life  assur- 
ance, an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  complicated 
principles  on  which  it  is  based  is  requisite.  Space, 
however,  forbids  us  from  entering  further  upon 
this  most  interesting  and  important  question  here, 
but  these  brief  explanations  will  sufftce  to  show 
that  knowledge  and  discretion  are  required  to 
judge  wisely  of  our  insurance  companies.  They 
differ  in  essential  principles  from  all  other  financial 
institutions,  and  must  be  measured  by  a  completely 
different  standard. 

[Here  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  English 
works  on  life  assurance  can  be  mentioned.  For 
further  information  consult  catalogues  of  libraries 
of  Institute  of  Actuaries  in  London,  and  of  Faculty 
of  Actuaries  in  Edinburgh.] 

J.  Graunt  (q.v.)  was  one  of  the  first  English 
writers  ;  A.  Demoivre  (q.v.)  expounded  in  his 
Treatise  of  Annuities  on  Lives  (1725)  his  famous 
"Hypothesis  for  the  Law  of  Human  Mortality," 
which,  before  trustworthy  mortality  tables  existed, 
was  much  used  in  calculating  life  contingencies. 
Dr.  Richard  Price  published  (1st  ed.  1 771)  Observa- 
tions on  JReversionary  Payments,  containing  the 
Northampton  Table  of  Mortality,  for  many  years 
employed  by  insurance  offices  in  calculating  their 
premiums  and  reserves,  which,  even  at  the  present 
day,  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned.  Francis 
Bailt  published  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  and 
Ass-wrances  (1810) ;  and  ,Toshua,  Milne,  Treatise 
on  the  Valuation  of  Annuities  and  Assurances 
on  Lives,  etc.  (1816).  This  latter  work  contained 
the  Carlisle  Mortality  Table,  the  first  constructed 
on  correct  principles,  and  which  immediately  came 
into  very  general  use.  In  1825  Griffith  Davies 
published  a  tract  explaining  the  nature  and  use 
of  commutation  columns,  and  a  few  years  later, 
after  his  death,  his  uncompleted  Treatise  on 
Annuities  was  published  by  his  executors  without 
date.  Also  in  1825  Benjamin  Gompertz  published 
in' the  Philosophical  Transactions  his  remarkable 
exponential  formula  for  the  law  of  mortality, 
which  was  extended  and  improved  many  years 
later  by  William  M.  Makeham  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  David 
Jones's  work  on  the  Valtie  of  Annuities,  etc., 
appeared  in  1844,  until  recently  the  principal 
text -book  on  the  subject;  and  in  1849  Peter 
Gray  published  his  Tables  and  Formulce,  an  im- 
portant volume,  dealing  principally  with  the 
construction  of  life  assurance  tables.  Lastly,  in 
1887,  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  issued  its  official 
Text-Booh  on  life  contingencies,  by  George  King. 


[Since  the  establishment  in  1848  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries,  its  journal  has  been  the  medium  of 
publication  of  all  important  contributions  to  the 
science  of  life  contingencies.  The  first  number 
was  issued  in  1851,  and  it  has  appeared  quarterly, 
with  unfailing  regularity,  ever  since.  Many  useful 
papers  will  also  be  found  in  the  Transactians  of 
the  Actuarial  Society  of  Edinburgh,  commenced 
in  1863.]  a.  K. 

INSURAKOE,  Life,  Law  and  Peaotioe 
OF.  The  contract  of  life  insurance  is  a  con- 
tract under  which,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
an  annual  premium  by  tlie  insured,  the  insurer 
undertakes  on  the  death  of  the  insured  or 
some  other  specified  person  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  the  representative  of  the 
insured  or,  as  the  ease  may  be,  to  the  insured 
himself.  Unlike  the  contract  of  fire  or  marine 
insurance,  it  is  not  a  contract  of  indemnity  in 
the  strict  sense,  but  the  person  who  originally 
insures  must,  by  virtue  of  14  Geo.  III.  o.  48, 
have  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  the 
person  on  whose  death  the  payment  is  pro- 
mised, and  Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  GodsaU  v.  Boldero  (2  Smith, 
Leading  Cases)  held  that  such  interest  must 
continue  up  to  the  time  of  the  claims  he- 
coming  due  ;  but  insurance  companies,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  did  not  take  advantage  of 
this  doctrine,  which  was  subsequently  over- 
ruled by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  court 
of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Dalby  v.  India  and 
London  Life  Assurance  Company  (2  Smith, 
Leading  Cases).  According  to  the  doctrine  now 
governing  the  subject,  the  existence  of  an 
interest  at  the  time  of  the  insurance  is 
sufficient.  The  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  interest  which  is  required  to  make  a 
life  insurance  effective  has  been  frequently 
before  the  courts.  A  creditor  has  an  insurable 
interest  in  Ms  debtor's  life  ;  a  tenant  holding 
a  lease  terminable  at  the  end  of  a  life  has  an 
insurable  interest  in  such  life,  and  every  man  is 
deemed  to  have  an  unlimited  insurable  interest 
in  his  or  his  wife's,  and  every  woman  in  her  or 
her  husband's  life.  A  parent  cannot  insure  the 
life  of  a  child  without  having  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  child's  life,  but  a  child's  burial 
expenses  may  be  insured.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  insurances  of  this  class  should  he 
permitted,  the  temptation  to  crime  resulting 
being  so  great.  The  interest  in  a  life  policy 
may  be  assigned  to  a  pm'chaser  or  donee,  and 
it  is  provided  by  the  Policies  of  Assurance 
Act  1867,  that  this  may  be  done  either  by 
indorsement  on  the  policy  or  by  a  separate 
instrument,  but  an  assignment  is  not  effective 
for  all  purposes  until  a  written  notice  of.  its 
date  and  purport  has  been  given  to  the  insur- 
ance company. 

As  a  general  rule  the  proceeds  of  a  policy  on 
the  life  of  the  insured,  unless  assigned  during 
his  lifetime,  form  part  of  his  estate  and  are 
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therefore  subject  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
It  is,  however,  possible  since  the  date  of  the 
Married  "Women's  Property  Act  of  1882  to 
take  out  a  poKcy  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife 
or  husband  of  the  insured  or  of  her  or  of  his 
children,  by  which  means  the  person  for  whose 
benefit  the  insurance  has  been  effected  takes 
the  insurance  money  without  any  deduction 
in  respect  of  debts  unless  the  creditors-  of  the 
originator  of  the  pohcy  can  prove  that  his 
object  was  to  defeat  their  claims,  in  which 
case  they  are  entitled  to  the  payment  of  a 
sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  sum  of  the 
premiums  paid  in  respect  of  the  policy. 

An  insurance  policy  becomes  void  if  the 
insured  life  is  terminated  by  virtue  of  a 
judicial  sentence  (Amicable  Assurance  Society 
V.  BoUand  (Fauntleroy's  Case),  4  Bligh, 
N.  S.  194)  and  probably  also  if  the  life  of 
the  insured  is  terminated  by  his  own  act  (see 
Horn  V.  Anglo  -  Australian  Life  Assurance 
Company,  30  ;  Law  Journal  (Chancery,  511)  if 
he  was  of  sound  mind  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ting suicide.  It  is,  however,  usual  to  insert 
express  conditions  in  the  policy,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide against  events  of  the  nature  described,  and 
which  in  most  oases  save  the  rights  of  assignees 
for  value.  Mrs.  Maybrick's  case  raised  the 
question  whether  a  policy  taken  out  by  a 
husband  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  becomes  void 
if  the  wife  kill';  the  husband.  It  was  held  that 
in  such  a  case  the  trust  in  favour  of  the  wife 
must  fail,  but  that  the  policy  is  not  avoided, 
and  forms  part  of  the  husband's  estate  (Cleaver 
V.  Mutual  Association  [1892],  1  Q.  B.,  147). 

It  is  frequently  stated  in  the  forms  of 
proposal  for  life  insurance  that  certain  state- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  person  whose  life 
is  to  be  insured  referring  to  his  health  or  to 
the  nature  of  his  occupation  or  possible  changes 
of  residence,  are  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
contract  between  the  insured  and  the  insurance 
company.  In  such  a  case  the  untruth  of  any 
such  statement  invalidates  the  policy  (Ham- 
brough  V.  Mutual  Company,  Weekly  Notes, 
1895,  p.  18).  Insurance  companies  have, 
however,  frequently  begun  to  restrict  the  condi- 
tions as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  make  their 
policies  practically  indefeasible. 

The  competition  between  insurance  com- 
panies has  also  produced  a  great  many 
variations  in  the  scheme  of  assurance  intended 
to  attract  customers.  It  is  usual  from  time  to 
time  to  grant  additions  to  the  sums  insured, 
dependent  upon  the  profits  of  the  company  as 
ascertained  on  the  taking  of  the  periodical 
valuations.  Persons  who  are  willing  to  forfeit 
the  chance  of  such  bonuses  can  insure  at  lower 
premiums  ;  or  the  ordinary  premium  is  paid  at 
the  commencement,  and  a  reduction  correspond- 
ing to  the  bonus  is  made  whenever  bonuses  are 
declared.  Some  companies  also  accept  reduced 
premiums  at  the  commencement,  so  as  to  attract 
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persons  with  small  but  increasing  incomes. 
Persons  who  do  not  like  to  be  burdened  mth  the 
payment  of  the  premiums  during  the  whole  of 
their  life  may  also,  by  paying  a  higher  premium 
at  the  beginning,  secure  a  certain  sum  on  death 
by  the  payment  of  a  limited  number  of  premiums. 
Thus  a  person  aged  25  may  insure  the  pay- 
ment of  £100  on  his  death  by  making  10 
annual  payments  of  £4  :  7s.,  or  15  of  £3  :  4  :  6, 
or  20  of  £2  :  13  :  8,  or  25  of  £2  :  7  i  6.1  A 
person  who  is  desirous  of  terminating  his  pay- 
ments need  not  forfeit  his  policy  if  he  has 
paid  the  premiums  during  a  certain  number 
of  years  (2  or  3  years  as  a  general  rule),  but 
he  may,  on  giving  notice  in  proper  time, 
receive  an  immediate  cash  payment  which  is 
called  the  "surrender  value,"  or  he  may  re- 
ceive a  "  fully-paid  policy"  for  a  sum  payable 
at  his  death.  Insurance  companies  do  not 
generally  state  the  surrender  values  before- 
hand, but  they  frequently  guarantee  a  mini- 
mum surrender  value,  e.g.  one  third  of  the 
total  premiums  paid,  and  as  a  rule,  pay  much 
higher  sums  than  the  guaranteed  minima. 
Thus  one  company,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
entered  at  the  age  of  30,  now  allows  for  a 
policy  for  £100,  the  annual  premium  being 
£2:9:4,  the  sum  of  £4  :  3s.  after  5  years  ; 
£8  :  19s.  after  10  years  ;  £21  :  7s.  after  20  years ; 
£36  :  17s.  after  30  years  ;  £53  :  12s.  after  40 
years.  The  same  company  guarantees  fully- 
paid  policies  for  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  premiums  paid.  Policies  are 
also  .frequently  granted  for  securing  sums 
payable  at  certain  ages  or  on  death,  if  the 
insured  dies  before  reaching  the  age.  These 
assurances  which  are  called  endowment  assur- 
ances are  useful  for -^veral  purposes.  Thus,  a 
father  who  wishes  to  secure  a  cerj^in  sum  for 
the  advancement  of  a  ohOd  in  life,  may  do  so 
by  paying  a  con;espofiding  annual  sum.  In 
the  event  of  the  child's  death  before  attaining 
31,  the  company  retains  the  premiums,  but 
it  may  also  be  aiTanged  that  the  premiums  are 
to  be  returned,  in  which  case  they  are  of  course 
higher.  Thus,  an  annual  premium  of  £3  : 1 :  8 
paid  from  the  birth  of  the  child,  will  secure 
the  payment  of  £100  on  such  child  attaining 
the  age  of  21  ;  but  if  the  return  of  the 
premiums  on  death  is  stipulated  for,  the 
premium  is  raised  to  £3  :  10  :  4  annually. 
Another  purpose  for  which  endowment  insur- 
ances are  taken  out  is  to  provide  for  retirement 
from  a  profitable  occupation  at  a  certain  age. 
It  is  possible  for  a  person  30  years  old  to 
secure  the  payment  of  £100  on  reaching  60 
years,  by  paying  an  annual  sum  of  £3  :  7  :  6  ; 
if  the  payment  is  to  be  made  on  attaining  65 
years,  the  premium  is  reduced  to  £2  :  19  :  6. 

1  The  figures  here  given  are  taken  from  the  tables  of 
various  insurance  companies,  and  each  case  of  course 
applies  to  the  company  only  from  whose  tables  they 
have  been  taken,  but  they  illustrate  the  general 
principle. 
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In  case  of  deatt  before  attaining  the  age  in 
question,  the  £100  are  paid  in  either  ease.  It 
is  also  possible  to  secure  an  annual  sum  payable 
from  a  certain  age  during  life  by  paying  an 
annual  premium  up  to  the  time  of  reaching 
that  age.  Thus  a  person  aged  30,  by  paying 
an  annual  sum  of  £2:1 : 7,  may  secure  an 
annuity  of  £10  payable  from  the  time  of  his 
reaching  the  age  of  60  during  his  life  ;  and  if 
the  annuity  is  to  commence  when  the  insured 
reaches  65  the  premium  is  reduced  to  £1  :  8s. 

The  ordinary  annuity  business  of  an  insurance 
company  enables  a  person,  by  paying  a  lump 
sum,  to  secure  a  yearly  income  during  life, 
either  immediately  or  from  some  later  date, 
— this  is  called  a  deferred  annuity.  This 
annuity  business  is  in  reality  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  life  insurance  business  ;  a  person  insur- 
ing his  life  deprives  himself  of  income  in  order 
to  increase  his  estate  on  his  death,  whilst  an 
annuitant  reduces  his  estate  on  his  death  in 
order  to  increase  his  income.  The  annuity 
business  is  also  a  sort  of  protection  to  insurance 
companies  inasmuch  as  a  miscalculation  in 
the  tables  of  mortality  which  would  produce 
a  loss  in  one  department  would  produce  a 
corresponding  gain  in  the  other.  Insurance 
companies  have  also  provided  means  for 
facilitating  the  payment  of  estate  duties. 
These  duties  being  payable  before  probate  can 
be  granted,  cannot,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
paid  out  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  ;  the 
difficulty  is  overcome  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany, in  return  for  an  annual  premium,  under- 
taking to  pay  estate  duty  up  to  a  certain 
amount,  which  amount  is  paid  direct  to  the 
revenue  authorities,  and  can  therefore  be  paid 
without  risk  to  the  company,  although  the 
authority  of  the  personal  representatives  has 
not  as  yet  been  definitely  confirmed  by  probate. 
There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  insurance 
companies  have  tried  to  meet  the  various  con- 
tingencies and  risks  of  pecuniary  loss  which 
may  occur,  and  new  methods  are  constantly 
invented  to  do  this  in  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  way. 

The  solidity  and  solvency  of  insurance 
companies  generally,  notwithstanding  the 
complicated  nature  of  their  transactions, 
supply  a  most  convincing  testimonial,  not 
only  to  the  prudence  and  capabOity  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  their  management,  but 
also  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities 
which  is  the  basis  of  their  operations.  There 
is,  however,  one  danger  which  recent  events 
have  made  more  serious,  although  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  generally  recognised  as  yet. 
This  is  the  diminution  in  the  rate  of  interest  in 
all  first-class  investments,  which  of  course  must 
materially  affect  the  income  whilst  not  de- 
creasing their  expenditure.  This  makes  it  all 
the  more  necessary  to  provide  some  means  by 
which  the  public  can  be  assured  of  the  solvency 


of  insurance  companies.  The  advertisements 
which  make  a  large  parade  of  the  total  sum 
of  the  invested  funds  ought  not  to  be  taken 
for  more  than  what  they  are  worth,  their 
sufficiency  depends  entirely  on  the  extent  of 
the  liabilities,  as  to  which  no  idea  can  be 
formed  by  anybody  except  practised  experts, 
and  the  public  cannot  attach  any  importance 
to  statements  not  certified  by  such  experts. 
The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Acts,  1870- 
1872,  have  recognised  this  want,  and  provided 
that  every  insurance  company  must,  at  in- 
tervals of  at  least  five  years,  obtain  actuarial 
reports  as  to  their  financial  position,  and 
prepare  statements  as  to  their  life  assurance 
and  annuity  business  on  the  basis  of  such 
report,  which  report  and  statement  must  be 
submitted  to  the  board  of  trade.  It  is  also 
provided  that  a  separate  account  should  be 
kept  of  all  receipts  in  respect  of  life  assurance 
and  annuities,  and  that  all  such  receipts 
should  be  carried  to  a  separate  fund,  which  is 
to  be  as  absolutely  the  security  of  the  life  policy- 
holders and  annuitants  as  though  it  belonged 
to  a  separate  company  carrying  on  no  other  busi- 
ness except  life  insurance  and  annuity  business. 
It  is  also  required  that  revenue  accounts  and 
balance-sheets  containing  a  number  of  pre- 
scribed details  should  be  prepared  annually 
and  deposited  with  the  board  of  trade.  These 
balance-sheets  must  contain  a  detailed  list  of 
the  investments  under  prescribed  heads.  In- 
surance companies  must  also,  on  starting 
business,  deposit  a  sum  of  £20,000,  which  sum 
may  not  be  withdrawn  until  the  insurance 
fund  has  reached  £40,000.  Means  are  thus 
provided  for  the  public  to  form  their  own 
opinion,  but  as  the  least  prudent  companies 
are  generally  the  most  active  in  touting  for 
business,  occasional  losses  cannot  be  prevented, 
though  up  to  the  present  they  have  been 
comparatively  rare. 

[See  arts,  on  Annuity  ;  Tontines.  For  law  of 
life  insurance :  see  Bunyon,  Law  of  Life  Insurance, 
3rd  ed.,  1892. — Crawley,  Law  of  Life  Insurance, 
1882. — Porter,  Law  of  Insurance,  2nd  ed.,  1887.] 

E.  Ci. 

INSURANCE,  Maeine.  Marine  insurance 
may  be  defined  as  a  contract  whereby  the  in- 
surer, in  consideration  of  a  premium,  undertakes 
to  indemnify  the  assured,  in  manner  and  to  the 
extent  thereby  agreed,  against  losses  caused  by 
perils  incidental  to  marine  navigation.  The 
informal  note  of  the  contract,  which  is  drawn 
up  when  it  is  entered  into,  is  called  the  "slip." 
The  formal  instrument,  which  is  afterwards 
drawn  up  from  the  sKp,  is  called  a  "marine  • 
policy."  The  liability  of  the  insurer  under  his 
contract  is  called,  as  also  in  the  case  of  other 
insurance,  the  "risk." 

Though  marine  insurance  is  essentially  a  con- 
tract of  indemnity,  it  is  not  a  formally  perfect 
indemnity,  because,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
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a  valued  policy,  tlie  sum  recoveratle  may  exceed 
the  real  loss,  while,  in  the  case  of  an  unvalued 
policy,  the  sum  recoverable  may  fall  short  of 
the  real  loss,  as  the  amount  of  the  loss  is  then 
estimated  according  to  certain  arbitrary  rules. 
But  this  depends  rather  on  inveterate  adherence 
to  certain  toaditional  forms  of  policy  than  on 
the  nature  of  the  contract  itself ;  for  the  parties 
may  make  any  stipulation  they  please. 

The  peculiar  incidents  of  marine  insurance 
all  flow  logically  from  its  character  as  a  contract 
of  indemnity.  In  the  iirst  place  it  is  a  contract 
uberrimm  fidei.  Hence  each  party  must  spon- 
taneously disclose  to  the  other  aU  facts  relating 
to  the  adventure  which  are  not  within  the  actual 
or  presumed  knowledge  of  the  other  party.  In 
the  second  place  the  assured  must  have  a  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  subject-matter  insured, 
otherwise  insurance  would  degenerate  from  a 
contract  of  indemnity  iuto  a  mere  gaming  con- 
tract. Thirdly,  when  the  insurer  pays  on  the 
footing  of  a  total  loss,  the  right  of  subrogation 
accrues  to  him,  that  is  to  say,  he  acquires  all 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  assured  in  respect  to 
anything  that  may  remain  of  the  subject-matter 
insured.  Moreover,  if  the  assured  elects  to 
treat  a  constructive  total  loss  as  an  actual  total 
loss,  he  can  only  do  so  by  giving  notice  of 
abandonment  to  the  insurer,  if  there  be  any- 
thing of  value  to  abandon.  Fourthly,  if  the 
subject  matter  insured  has  never  been  imperilled, 
or  if  for  any  other  reason,  not  due  to  the  fault 
of  the  assured,  the  risk  has  never  attached,  the 
assured  is  entitled  to  a  return  of  the  premium. 

[Amould  on  Mariiie  Insurance,  6th  ed.,  and 
M'Arthur   on  Marine  Insurance,  2nd  ed.      See 

AVEKAGE  (MaEITIME)  ;   BOTTOMBT,  LOAN  ON.] 

M.  D.  C. 

INSTJUANCE,  MuTTiAi.  Life  and  fire  in- 
surance are  sometimes  carried  on  by  companies 
formed  on  a  mutual  principle.  Marine  insur- 
ance, ordinarily  and  in  its  origin,  is  a  contract 
whereby  one  person,  in  consideration  of  a 
premium,  undertakes  to  indemnify  another  per- 
son against  the  losses  incidental  to  marine  navi- 
gation. But  a  custom  has  sprung  up  in  modern 
times  whereby  associations  of  ship-owners  be- 
come their  own  insurers.  The  members  of 
the  association  mutually  guarantee  each  other 
against  marine  losses.  If  the  members  number 
more  than  twenty,  they  must  register  under  the 
Companies  Acts  in  order  to  constitute  a  legal 
body.  The  individual  guarantees  take  the 
place  of  the  premium,  and  the  details  of  the 
contract  are  of  course  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  particular  association.  Sub- 
ject to  these  qualifications  a  contract  of  mutual 
insurance  is  on  the  same  legal  footing  as  an 
ordinary  contract  of  insurance  with  an  under- 
writer or  insurance  company  (see  Amould  on 
Marine  Insurance,  ed.  6,  p.  152).        M.  D.  0. 

INSURANCE,  State  (Geemany). — Bistory. 
The   compulsory  state   insurance   of   Germany 


grew  naturally  out  of  philosophic  conceptions 
of  the  state  that  date  from  the  early  years  of 
this  century.  In  the  voluminous  discussion 
which  preceded  the  sickness  and  accident  laws, 
in  imperial  rescripts,  in  several  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  speeches,  in  the  Begriindung  of  the 
accident  law,  we  find  the  idea  constantly  re- 
peated that  the  state  has  wide  and  various,  as 
well  as  definite  and  positive.  Christian  duties, 
especially  toward  the  weaker  members  of  society. 
No  one  doubts  Lassalle's  influence  in  shaping 
much  social  legislation  in  Germany.  He  has 
told  us  what  he  owes  to  two  books  of  Fiohtb,  one 
written  in  1796,  the  other  in  1800.  SisMONDl's 
work  published  in  1819  is  frequently  quoted 
by  those  who  acted  most  powerfully  upon  the 
preliminary  discussion  out  of  which  the  laws 
sprang.  Sismondi  returned  from  a  journey 
among  French  manufacturing  centres. with  the 
same  feelings  that  made  Karl  Mario  a  socialist. 
Sismondi  wrote,  "Nous  regardons  le  gouverne- 
ment  comme  devant  etre  le  protecteur  du  faible 
centre  le  fort,"  etc.  When  Prof.  Winkelblech 
(Karl  Mario)  came  back  from  his  journey,  he 
not  only  wrote  passionately  in  this  same  spirit, 
but  he  conceived  and  clearly  expressed  the 
thought  of  a  remedy  in  imiversal  compulsory  in- 
surance. In  his  Organisation  der  Arbeit  (prob- 
ably written  before  1850),  vol.  ii.  p.  328  et  seq., 
he  maintains,  in  a  criticism  of  the  liberal  school, 
that  no  remedy  for  social  evils  is  adequate  save 
obligatory  insurance.  Dr.  Schaeffle,  who  is  often 
called  the  father  of  this  system,  was  influenced 
directly  and  powerfully  by  Winkelblech. 

Even  before  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the 
thought  which  was  later  elaborated  in  Ber 
Xorporation-Hulfskassenzwang  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  Schaefile.  Both  the  theory  of  the 
state  and  the  theory  of  compulsory  insurance 
were  therefore  waiting  upon  occasion  before  the 
legislation  came.  After  the  founding  of  the 
VereinfuT  Socialpolitik  in.  1872,  the  idea  of  the 
insurance  scheme  was  kept  before  the  public 
mind,  especially  through  writings  of  Wagner, 
SchmoUer,  and  other  KathedersociaZisten.  Feb. 
12,  1879,  came  the  first  imperial  word  from 
the  throne.  Another  followed  in  Feb.  1881, 
and  in  Nov.  of  the  same  year  the  imperial 
message  was  sent  forth.  "From  1874  the  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  the  social  democracy  had 
also  influenced  many  of  the  conservatives  to  seek 
a  remedy  in  compulsory  insurance.  To  this 
end  an  agitation  was  begun  in  the  Reichstag 
1878.  The  ministry  of  1879  announced  "the 
goverimient  accepts  the  theory  that  the  work- 
ing man  who  has  become  incapacitated  through 
age  or  in  consequence  of  his  work  should  not 
be  a  burden  upon  the  public,"  etc.  The  two 
attempts  upon  the  emperor's  Ufe  in  1878,  while 
they  led  to  strong  repressive  measures  against 
the  socialists,  gave  rise  also  to  positive  reforms. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag  in  1879  the 
emperor  referred  directly  to   the  anti-socialist 
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law,  adding  an  earnest  wish  that  the  house  would 
co-operate  in  'a  series  of  positive  social  reforms 
initiated  by  t}ie  state.  This  historic  relation  to 
socialism  is  of  signal  importance  in  any  attempt 
to  appreciate  or  criticise  this  legislation. 

Insurance  against  Sickness. — The  first  law 
(against  sickness)  passed  by  a  powerful  majority 
June  15,  1883.  Sick  funds  or  associations 
already  centuries  old  were  taken  as  a  basis. 
These  older  KiiappschaftsTcassen  were  even  com- 
pulsory among  Prussian  miners  as  early  as 
1854.  The  law  of  1883  makes  this  compulsion 
universal.  To  give  elasticity  and  freedom  seven 
forms  of  associations  are  established. 

(1)  Local  sick  fund,  managed  by  townships 
for  different  branches  of  trade.  (2)  Factory 
funds.  (3)  Building  funds.  (4)  Mining  funds. 
(5)  Trade  ,or  gild  funds.  (6)  Free  funds  that 
may  be  managed  with  greater  independence, 
being  only  obliged  to  do  at  least  as  much  for 
the  labourer  as  the  law  prescribes.  (7)  Com- 
munal fund,  including  those  who  do  not  fall 
under  either  of  the  above  funds.  Both  pay- 
ments and  receipts  under  these  seven  associa- 
tions differ  in  details.  The  law  does  not  fix 
any  weekly  amounts,  it  is  left  to  each  insurance 
oflice  to  fix  them,  see  §  20  of  the  law.  Gener- 
ally the  sick  receive  relief  during  13  weeks — 
(1)  for  medical  treatment,  including  medicines 
and  appliances,  (2)  in  case  of  complete  disa- 
bility, at  least  one  half  the  average  wage  of  the 
place  in  which  he  works.  As  a  precaution  the 
pay  begins  on  the  third  day  of  sickness.  The 
siek  may  be  taken  to  a  hospital  and  half  his 
wage  given  to  those  dependent  upon  him.  (3) 
An  amount  at  death  for  burial  expenses  equal 
to  twenty  days'  wage.  (4)  "Women  at  time  of 
childbirth  are  supported  during  three  weeks. 
This  insurance  is  supposed  to  represent  a  money 
value  very  nearly  f  the  average  wage.  The 
labourer  himself  pays  f  and  the  employer  -J-  of 
the  amount,  although,  as  in  the  old  age  and 
invalidity  law,  many  employers  pay  both  con- 
tributions, thus  adding  directly  to  the  wage. 
Recent  statistics  show  nearly  8, 000, 000  insured, 
and  more  than  100,000,000  marks  go  yearly  to 
sick  relief  alone.  It  is  estimated  that  the  em- 
ployer pays  3-69  marks  per  iiisured ;  the  em- 
ployed, 10 '09  marks;  that  the  relief  averages 
11'77;  the  management  and  costs,  0"81  marks; 
and  the  funds,  9-72.  Sickness  averages  15-7 
days  at  an  expense  of  32-41  marks.  The  relief 
per  100  insured  (sick  persons),  male  3  7 '4  marks, 
female  31-8,  total  36-3.  Relief  per  100  marks 
for  sick  pay,  47 '91  ;  doctor,  19 '97  ;  medicine, 
16-04;  hospital,  10-49;  burial,  4-28;  child- 
bed, 1-31. 

The  law  against  Accidents  passed  6th  July 
1884,  came  into  operation  1st  October  1885. 
Several. amendments  extend  the  principle  prac- 
tically to  the  entire  wage-earning  class,  a  part  of 
this  amount  to  the  injured  and  to  his  siu-vivors. 
Both  sick  and  accident  laws  will  eventually 


insure  nearly  17,000,000  of  people.  The  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  law  to  widows,  orphanB, 
and  house  industry  will  come  into  eflfeot  as  early 
as  practicable.  Even  if  the  sickness  is  caused  by 
accident,  the  sick  fund  must  bear  the  burden 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  week. 
This  throws  a  large  proportion  of  lesser  hurta 
wholly  on  to  the  sick  funds.  Help  is  rendered 
under  the  accident  law  even  if  the  accident  is 
caused  by  sheer  negligence  of  the  labourer. 
Wilful  self-injury  alone  is  excepted.  The 
responsibility  of  insuring  the  labourer  is  whoUy 
with  the  employer.  The  simple  fact  that  one  is 
a  wage-earner  alone  constitutes  one  a  member  of 
an  insurance  society.  Small  oflBcials  with  salary 
below  2000  marks  (£100)  yearly  are  included. 
The  pecuniary  burden  also  is  thrown  wholly  on 
the  employers.  The  pi-inciple  of  fo  risque  profes- ' 
sionnel  is  fully  accepted,  it  being  supposed  that 
employers,  under  such  definite  responsibihty, 
would  guard  against  accident  costs  for  which 
they  alone  have  to  pay.^  The  management  is 
through  trade  associations  of  employers  with 
mutual  liability.  Premiums  are  based  upon 
wages,  and  are  detei-mined  yearly  by  estimates 
of  wage  or  salary  during  the  previous  year,  and 
also  upon  the  extent  and  kind  of  risk  to  which 
the  given  trade  subjects  the  labourer.  Elaborate 
schedules  of  danger  are  used  to  determine  the 
risks  in  the  different  industries.  From  the 
end  of  the  thii-teenth  week  of  incapacity  the 
injured  receives  (paid  through  the  post  ofBce) 
while  absent  from  work,  two -thirds  his  usual 
wage.  If  only  partly  incapacitated  medical 
attendance  is  supplied,  and  in  case  of  death,  a 
sum  equal  to  twenty  times  the  daily  wage  goes  to 
the  family  for  funeral  expenses,  and  an  annajfy 
to  the  widow  ;  one-fifth  of  the  husband's  earn; 
ings  to  each  child  till  the  fifteenth  year,  15 
per  cent  of  such  earnings,  or  one-fifth,  if  the 
child  is  motherless.  The  entire  annuity  may 
in  no  case  exceed  three-fifths  of  the  father's 
earnings.  A  board  of  arbitration  composed  of 
employers  and  representatives  decide  disputed 
questions,  the  imperial  insurance  bureau  in 
all  cases  having  fiial  judgment.  This  higher 
commission  is  composed  of  three  permanent 
members  including  the  chairman.  These  are 
appointed  from  proposals  of  the  Bundesrath, 
by  the  emperor,  and  hold  office  for  life.  Four 
non-permanent  members  are  chosen  by  the 
Bundesrath,  two  by  the  trade  associations,  and 

1  Of  the  delicate  question  of  personal  responsibility 
for  accidents,  it  should  be  said  that  an  employer  who 
causes  an  accident,  even  by  negligence,  is  liable  to  the 
injured  for  an  excess  of  the  award  above  what  the  law 
gives.  They  must  be  responsible  to  the  trade  association, 
or  siclc  fund,  which  pays  in  first  instance,  for  theftiU 
amount.  Other  persons  are  liable  for  the  whole  damage. 
The  various  charitable  unions  have  still  the  same  duties 
as  before,  though  their  expenses  may  be  paid  by  the 
trade  association.  So  that  compensation  for  industrial 
injuries  becomes  a  certainty.  The  certainty  is  of  a 
nature  that  has  almost  wholly  done  away  with  the 
constant  litigation  under  the  employers'  liability  law 
of  1871,  and  is  considered  in  this  respect  throughout 
Germany  an  improvement  of  lirst  importance. 
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two  by  representatives  of  the  workmen.  The 
non-permanent  members  bold  office  four  years. 
The  imperial  bureau  can  command  books,  wit- 
nesses, correspondence,  and  all  documents  neces- 
sary to  the  decision  of  any  question  in  dispute. 
The  expenses  of  this  bureau  are  borne  by  the 
empire.  Its  accounts  are  laid  yearly  before 
the  Reichstag.  In  1890  there  were_64_iudus- 
trial  trade  associations,  and  48  agricultural 
associations.  These  include  390,622  tra4es 
classed  as  industrial,  with  4,843,621  separate 
agricultural  interests,  4,926,672  and  8,088,698 
persons  are  included  in  these  respective  interests, 
i.e.  above  5,000,000  of  businesses  (Betriebe) 
with  more  than  12,000,000  of  insured  persons. 
The  entire  outgo  of  these  associations  ex- 
ceeds 36,000,000  marks  with  reserve  funds  of 
55„000,000.  The  law  was  extended  to  the 
carrying  traffic  in  May  1885.  Here  the  empire 
or  the  state  has  direct  control  instead  of  the 
trade  association.  The  extension  of  the  law 
(15th  March  1886)  to  military  officers  and 
soldiers  has  rather  to  do  with  pension  than 
insurance  legislation.  May  5,  1886,  the  law 
was  applied  to  agricultm-e  and  forestry,  in 
which  the  work  is  of  such  uniform  character 
that  the  institutions  could  confoi-m  to  state, 
provincial,  or  county  lines.  Calculations  are 
not  here  made  upon  the  wages  of  the  injured 
but  upon  an  average  rate  of  agricultural  wages. 
Direct  taxes  like  the  land  tax  may  be  made 
the  basis  of  assessment.  The  building  and 
marine  accident  law  passed  in  1887.  The 
most  important  change  here  is  that,  in  the 
"  deep  building  "  ^  a  single  trade  association  for 
the  empire  was  formed,  and  the  method  by 
assessment  gave  place  to  a  charge  on  capital  ^ 
(Umlageverfahren  durch  Kapitaldeckungsver- 
fahren).  To  estimate  results  properly,  it 
should  be  seen  that  the  lighter  accidents — 
nearly  90  per  cent — come  under  the  sick  law. 
[The  labourers  really  contribute  to  the  OAxUieni 
fund  inversely  to  the  employers'  contribution 
to  the  sick  fund,  i.e.  the  labourers  bear  11  per 
cent  of  the  accident  burdens  while  the  em- 
ployers bear  33-|-  per  cent  of  the  sick- fond 
burdens.  These  facts  gave  the  basis  for  common 
representation  upon  the  arbitration  of  both 
employer  and  employed.]  The  cost  per  accident 
is  about  200  marks.  Compensation  per  1 0  0  marks 
68'66  marks  to  the  injured,  21"35  to  survivors, 
8-61  for  cure,  1-38  for  burial.  In  1890  the 
employers' paid,  per  person  insured,  2-98  marks, 
expenses  of  compensation,  1'40,  management, 
0"40,   funds,   5  •52.     It  is  significant  that  the 

1  "Tiefbau"  is  the  building  of  bridges  etc.  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bouses  "  hoehbau." 

2  The  expression  "  charge  on  capital "  requires  some 
explanation.  The  difference  between  "Umlageverfahren" 
and  " Kapitaldeckungsverfahren "  is  this: — Accordrag 
to  the  first-named  system  assessments  are  made  in  each 
year  to  cover  the  losses  of  the  previous  year.  According 
to  the  second  system  (which  is  the  ordinary  insurance 
system),  fixed  premiums  are  paid  out  of  which  reserve 
funds  are  formed  for  the  payment  of  losses. 


most  skilled  physicians  are  more  and  more 
called  for  all  serious  cases.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably setting  a  higher  standard  of  health  restora- 
tion both  in  cities  and  country.  Fifty-six  of 
the  sixty-four  trade  associations  have  already 
adopted  measures  of  prevention  against  accidents. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  best  skill  and  elabo- 
rate preventive  methods  pay  in  the  long  run. 

The  last  law — invalidity  and  old  age — dates 
from  22na  June  1889.  It  was  early  conceived 
to  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  scheme, 
The  two  previous  laws  passed  with  strong 
majorities,  the  last  with  a  small  hesitating  one. 
Its  first  distinction  from  the  other  laws  is  that 
it  applies  not  to  any  special  business  or  branches 
of  any  trade,  but  to  the  whole  mass  of  the 
"working  population,"  so  long  as  wages  do 
not  reach  £100  yearly.  At  least  12,000,000  of 
workers  will  fall  under  this  form  of  insurance. 
Beginning  with  the  sixteenth  year,  men  and 
women  are  classified  according  to  their  wages 
in  four  difierent  classes. 
Class  1,  up  to  350  marks  yearly,  for  which  14 

pfennigs  are  paid  weekly. 
Class  2,  up  to  550  marks  yearly,   for  which  20 

pfennigs  are  paid  weekly. 
Class  3,   up  to  850  marks  yearly,  for  which  24 

pfennigs  are  paid  weekly. 
Class  4,  above  850  marks  yearly,  for  which  30 

pfennigs  are  paid  weekly. 

As  payments  are  not  made  when  the  insured 
is  out  of  work  (unless  from  free  choice)  only 
forty-seven  weeks  are  "paying  time"  in  the 
year.     This  allows  for  sickness  and  idle  time. 

The  contributions  during  the  year  (forty-seven 
weeks)  would  thus  amount  to — 

3s.  SJd.  for  class  1st. 

4s.  8|d.    ,,      ,,     2nd. 

5s.  7 id.   „      „     3rd. 

7s.  ,,      ,,    4th. 

These  payments  are  made  half  by  employers, 
half  by  the  labourers,  the  state  adding  to  each 
paid  annuity  a  yearly  subsidy  of  50  marks. 
The  annuity  is  due  at  the  completion  of  the 
seventieth  year.  It  is  distinctly  the  purpose 
of  this  law  to  give  only  enough  to  guard  the 
insured  against  actual  suffering.  It  is  paid, 
however,  even  if  the  insured  is  earning  full 
wages.  Thirty  years  of  contribution  (47  x  30 
=  1410  weeks)  give  claim  to  the  pension.  If 
no  time  is  lost,  twenty-seven  years  suffice  to 
secure  the  annuity.  No  separate  contributions 
are  necessary  for  the  old-age  pension,  as  this  is 
covered  by  the  invalid  insurance  claims.  If  one 
who  is  drawing  old-age  pension  secures  invalid 
pension,  the  former  is  discontinued.  AU  who 
have  contributed  five  years,  and  are  permanently 
disabled,  receive  the  invalid  pension  at  whatever 
age  the  disabiKty  falls.  If  an  accident  disable 
him,  he  draws  invalid  pension,  only  in  case  he 
does  not  fall  under  the  accident  law.  "  In- 
validism," under  the  third  law,  is  supposed  to 
cover  only  permanent  disablement.     This  dis- 
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ability  is  defined  as  unfitness  to  earn  one-fourtli 
the  usual  wage.  If  thereafter  the  labourer 
becomes  able  to  earn  more  than  this  sum,  his 
payments  may  be  in  part  or  wholly  withdrawn. 
It  is  estimated  that  ten  times  as  many  persons 
will  draw  invalid  pensions  as  those  that  draw 
old-age  pensions.  It  is  expected  that  eventually 
a  sum  of  250,000,000  of  marks  yearly  will  go 
alone  for  invalid  pensions.  The  annuities  from 
incapacity  are  reckoned  on  a  basis  of  sixty 
marks,  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  contribu- 
tion. 
Class  (1)  350  marks        2  pfgs.  (8J  pfngs.  =  ld.) 

„    (2)  550     „  6     „ 

,,    (3)  850     ,,  9    ,, 

„    (4)  850-1-,,  13    „ 

One  who  had  for  example  made  100  payments  in 
class  (1),  or  100x2  pfg.  =200  pfgs.  ;  150  pay- 
ments in  class  (2),  or  150x6  pfg.  =900  pfgs.  ; 
50  payments  in  class  (3),  or  50x9  pfg.  =450 
pfgs.  ;  300  payments  in  class  (4),  300  x  13  pfg. 
=  3900  pfgs. 

Here  the  insured  who  had  paid  during  the 
600  weeks  would  receive  2-00-|-9-00-|-4-50-(- 
39-00  =  m.  54-50.  The  state  adds  50  m.  The 
minimum  basal  annuity  is  60  m.  If  he  had 
had  40  weeks'  sickness  and  served  10  weeks  of 
military  duty,  for  which  time  the  state  pays, 
we  have  the  following  result  to  add  to  the 
above  600  weeks'  payment  in  the  four  classes. 

Marks 

1.  By  the  state         ....  50'00 

2.  Basal  annuity       .  .  .  .  60-00 

3.  Affixed  stamps    in    the   4   classes 

during  600  weeks        .         .  54*50 

40  weeks'  sickness  40  x  6  ^  .  2  "40 

Military  service  10  x  6  .         .  0*60 


167-50 
This  amount  (167-50  marks)  represents  the 
invalid  pension,  which  may  at  any  time,  and 
in  any  case,  be  reckoned  simply  as  above  shown. 
To  secure  the  old-age  pension,  contributions 
must  have  been  made  thirty  years  (30  x  47). 
As  this  would  have  caused  great  injustice  to 
those  approaching  the  seventieth  year,  it  was 
decided  to  give  the  pension  earlier  to  those  who, 
at  the  time  the  law  took  effect,  had  passed  the 
fortieth  year  of  age.  One,  for  example,  who 
had  in  1891  reached  the  age  of  forty-seven, 
would  have,  instead  of  30  x  47,  only  23  x  47 
weeks  to  contribute,  i.e.  his  years  for  contribut- 
ing would  be  lessened  by  as  many  as  he  had 
already  passed  the  fortieth  year.  One  who  was 
nearly  seventy  would  have  only  to  show  that 
he  had  worked  regularly  141  weeks  before  the 
law  came  into  effect  in  1891. 
Here  the  1st  wage  class  has  a  pension  of  4  pfg. 
,,       2nd  ,,  ,,  6    , 

..        3rd  „  „  8    „ 

4th  ,,  „  10    ,, 

If  a  man  completing  his  seventieth  year  has 

1  Time  of  sickness  and  military  service  is  reckoned  as 
in  second  class,  i.e.  6  pfgs. 


paid  during  1800  weeks  (500  in  1st  class,  400 
in  3rd  class,  900  in  4th  class),  and  had  been 
sick  50  weeks,  and  served  40  weeks  as  soldier 
(or  90  weeks  under  2nd  class),  his  account 
would  stand  as  follows  : — 

900  in  IV.  Class 
400  „  III.     „ 
90  „    II.      „ 
20  „      I.      ,, 

1410  weeks, 
or  the  exact  number  of  weeks  the  law  demands. 
As  only  1410  are  required,  480  of  the  500  in 
1st  class  are  omitted. 
We  have  thus — 

Marks 

(1)  State  payment  =  50-00 

(2)  900      ,,      rV.  class  at  10  pfg.  =  90-00 

(3)  400      ,,      III.       „         8    ,,     =  32-00 

(4)  90      „       II.        ,,         6    „     =    5-40 

(5)  20      ,,         I.        „         4    „     =    0-80 


178-20 
as  the  pension. 

In  case  of  any  sickness  so  serious  as  to  make 
permanent  disability  probable,  the  insurance 
authorities  may  secure  such  extra  medical  at- 
tention as  they  see  fit,  though  the  insured  can 
make  no  such  claim.  The  payments  are  made 
in  stamps,  to  he  had  at  every  post  office.  The 
stamps  are  affixed  to  a  card  containing  fifty-two 
spaces.  The  cost  of  the  stamps  is  14,  20,  24, 
and  30  pfg.,  according  to  the  wages  received. 
These  payments  are  made  by  the  master,  who  is 
supposed  to  deduct  one  half  the  sum  from  the 
weekly  wage.  As  a  fact  it  is  more  and  more 
common  for  the  employer  to  pay  the  whole  for 
the  more  personal  service,  as  the  deduction  is 
found  to  create  dissatisfaction,  especially  with 
the  servant  class.  In  Baden  the  "sticking," 
which  has  caused  so  much  unpleasantness  in 
Germany,  is  done  by  the  officials.  The  employer 
pays,  to  an  official  who  calls  at  the  door,  a 
lump  sum.  When  the  card  is  filled,  a  record 
of  it  is  made  at  the  office,  and  a  new  one  issued,, 
so  marked  as  to  show  where  the  previous  card 
may  he  found.  To  women  who  marry  half  the 
sum  of  their  actual  contribution  is  restored  with- 
out interest,  and  to  the  widows  and  dependants 
of  men  who  die  before  receiving  the  pension, 
provided  contributions  have  been  made  for  at 
least  five  years.  The  actual  burden  to  the  state 
of  paying  for  time  of  military  service,  and  for  its 
officials,  is  estimated  at  8,000,000  marks  yearly. 
This  does  not  include  the  extra  burden  upon 
the  post  office,  nor  the  vast  service  that  is 
rendered  without  compensation.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  costs  have  not  thus  far  risen  above  the 
estimates.  In  1891,  132,917  claims  for  old- 
age  pensions  were  allowed  costing  16-63  milUons 
of  marks ;  6-65  millions  fell  to  the  government's 
share.     The  average  pension  was  125-08  marks. 

The  advantages  to  the  labourers  are  said  to 
be  far  greater  than  any  which  private  companies 
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could  give,  as  tie  insured  get  the  state  subsidy 
and  the  contributions  of  employers  without  cost 
to  themselves.  After  five  years  of  contributions, 
the  yearly  invalidity  pension  is  five  and  a  half 
times  greater  than  aU  the  contributions  of  the 
insured.  In  the  first  year  (1891)  132,917 
annuities  were  given  (15,306,754  marks),  and 
neai-ly  100,000,000  marks  received  for  stamps. 

when  the  "stability  stage,"  Beharrungs- 
zustand,  is  reached,  about  1,500,000  persons, 
in  a  population  of  50,000,000,  will  receive 
benefits  equal  to  330,000,000  marks  annui- 
ties (£16,500,000).  The  three  laws  together 
will  eventually  distribute  annually  about 
500,000,000  marks  (£25,000,000). 

[See  SpedaZ  Report  Commissioner  of  Labour, 
U.S.A.,  1894,  by  John  Graham  Brooks.  Two 
Bills  which  are  intended  to  effect  the  compulsory 
insurance  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  of  Switzerland  against  sickness  and  accident 
have  been  lately  issued,  Sept.'  1895.]       j.  G.  B. 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  SICKNESS.  See 
Insukaijce,  State. 

INSURANCE  THEORY  IN  TAXATION. 
See  Taxation. 

INTEGRAL  AND  DIFFERENTIAL  CAL- 
CULUS. The  integral  calculus  provides  a 
method  of  great  importance  in  all  branches  of 
science  which  require  the  aid  of  mathematics, 
enabling  us  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  variable 
quantities,  such  as  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  methods  of  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
Its  object  is  to  provide  a  means  of  adding  to- 
gether quantities  which  are  so  small  as  to  be 
individually  imperceptible,  but  so  numerous 
that  their  sum  is  a  perceptible  quantity.  This 
can  only  be  done  in  one  class  of  cases,  where 
the  quantities  are  the  small  increments  by  which 
a  variable  quantity  increases  from  moment  to 
moment.  The  method  of  procedure  is  to  compare 
the  small  increments  of  an  unknown  quantity 
with  small  increments  of  a  quantity  upon 
which  the  changes  of  the  first  quantity  depend. 
-The  change  resulting  from  the  united  eflfect  of 
these  small  increments  can  then  be  deduced 
from  the  known  quantity  by  the  process  of 
integration,  which  is,  as  its  name  implies,  the 
fundamental  operation  of  the  calculus,  thus  : — 
Let  X  and  y  be  two  variable  quantities,  which 
are  not  independent,  so  that  if  x  varies  y  must 
vary  also.  Let  x  change  to  x-|-Aa!  (where  Ax 
denotes  a  small  increase  in  the  value  of  x)  and 
y  in  consequence  changes  to  y+Ay  ;  then  the 
increase  of  y  is  to  the  increase  of  a;  in  the 
ratio  Ay  :  Ax.  Now  the  differential  calculus 
tells  us  that  when  Ay  and  Ax  are  sufficiently 
diminished,  the  fraction  AyJAx  approaches  a 
definite  limit  which  can  always  be  found,  and 
is  denoted  by  the  ezpression  dyjdx :  this 
expression  is  called  the  differential  coeificient  of 
y  with  respect  to  x,  and  the  finding  of  it  is  the 
fundamental  operation  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus.    If,  then,  we  know  the  ratio  L  of  a  small 


increment  of  an  unknown  quantity  y  to  the 
corresponding  increment  of  a  known  quantity 
X,  in  the  notation  of  the  differential  calculus 
dyjdx  =  li.       In  the  notation   of  the   integral 

calculus   /        L   dx   measures   the   amount  by 

J  Xo 

which  Y  has  increased  while  x  has  changed 
from  Xg  to  Xj^ ;  Xf^  and  Kj  are  called  the  Umits  of 
the  integral.  Suppose  we  know  the  value  of  y, 
say  i,  corresponding  to  any  particular  value, 

say  a,    of  x,   then  y  =  b+  j      h  dx  gives  the 

J  a 
general    value    of    y    in    terms    of   x.       The 

symbol    /    was  originally   an   S   standing   for 

sum  ;    111  dx  meant  the  sum  of  t^e  quantities 

obtained  by  multiplying  the  increments  of  x  by 
the  variable  quantity  L. 

The  differential  calculus  provides  a  method 
of  comparing  quantities  which  are  so  small  as 
to  be  individually  imperceptible,  but  bear  to 
each  other  a  finite  ratio,  differentiation  is  the 
process  of  finding  this  ratio  when  the  small 
quantities  are  the  increments  by  which  two 
quantities,  whose  variations  are  mutually  de- 
pendent, increase  from  moment  to  moment. 
Suppose  the  magnitude  of  a  variable  quantity 
y  depends  upon  that  of  another  variable  x :  then 
y  is  called  a  function  of  x.  If  x  be  increased 
by  a  small  quantity  Ax,  y  will  be  increased 
correspondingly  by  a  small  quantity  Ay.  The 
fraction  AyjAx,  as  Aa;  is  continually  diminished, 
approaches  a  certain  definite  limit  denoted  by 
dyjdx  and  called  the  difierential  coefficient  of  y 
with  respect  to  x.  Of  course  the  quantity  dyjdx 
is  a  ftmction  of  x,  so  that  it  can  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  y  has  been :  the  expression 
d{dyjdx)jdx  or  cPyjdx^  is  called  the  second 
difierential  coefficient  of  y  with  respect  to  x. 
This  process  may  be  continued  ad  infinitum. 
It  is  as  an  introduction  to  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics  that  the  differential  calculus  is 
valuable ;  while  it  can  very  seldom  be  em- 
ployed alone  for  the  direct  elucidation  of  a  prob- 
lem, without  it,  higher  mathematics  could  not 
be  employed  at  all. 

The  following  example  is  taken  from  Marshall's 
Principles  of  Economics,  vol.  1.  appendix  note  1. 
Let  A  be  a  pleasure  of  which  the  probability  is  p, 
and  which  will  occur  if  at  all  at  a  time  distant  t : 
let  r  be  the  rate  of  interest  per  unit,  which  must 
be  added  to  present  pleasures  before  comparing 
them  to  future,  and  let  R=  1  -(-  r ;  then  the  present 
value  of  the  pleasure  is  ph  R~'.  If  u  be  the  prob- 
ability that  a  person  will  derive  an  element  of 
happiness  AA,  from  the  possession  of  say  a  piano  in 
the  element  of  time  At,  then  the  present  value  of 

the  piano  to  him  is  /    wR    —  dt.     If  we  are  to 

include  all  the  happiness  that  results  from  the 
event  at  whatever  distance  of  time,  we  must  make 
the  upper  limit  of  the  integral  infinity.     The  same 
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appendix  contains  many  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  calculus  in  economic  reasoning. 

[The  ordinary  text  books  in  use  are  those  of 
Todhunter,  Williamson,  and  Edwards,  on  the 
Differential,  aud  Todhunter  and  Williamson  on 
the  Integral  calculus. — GreenhiU,  Differential  and 
Integral  Calmlus,  gives  a  very  rapid  insight  into 
the  methods  and  capabilities  of  the  calculus,  but  is 
very  difficult. — Wicksteed,  Alphabet  of  Economic 
Science.]  A.  ]S.  s. 

INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION  means  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  by  agriculturists  who 
use  artificial  means  to  increase  its  natural 
fertility.  It  is  the  only  practicable  method 
of  cultivating  a  fixed  plot  of  land,  and  it  is 
the  opposite  of  the  "extensive"  cultivation 
of  nomad  farmers  who  "arva  per  annos  mutant 
et  superest  ager,"  Tacitus,  Germ.  26  (oomp. 
Horace,  0.,  III.  xxlv.  14;  Caesar,  B.  O.,  iv.  1  ; 
Marshall's  abstract  of  the  reports  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Midlands,  p.  17),  or  where 
each,  like  the  Yorkshire  fanner  a  century  ago, 
' '  every  year  .  .  .  ploughs  up  a  fresh  part  of 
his  sheepwalk  to  take  a  crop  or  two,  and  then 
lets  it  lie  fifteen  or  twenty  years  "  (A.  Young's 
Northern  Tour,  ii.  14).  Pastoral  methods 
leaven  unscientific  agriculture.  The  applica- 
tion of  science,  at  first  to  prevent  exhaustion 
of  the  soil,  characterises  non-nomad  or  inten- 
sive agriculture.  This  expression  accordingly 
means  scientific  cultivation. 

Scientific  cultivation  includes — (1)  the 
rotation  of  crops  on  a  double,  triple,  or  quad- 
ruple system.  The  double  system  is  described 
in  Virgil's  Georgics,  i.  73,  and  in  A.  Young's 
Political  Essays,  p.  153.  The  latter  writes 
(1772),  "It  is  in  some  parts  of  England,  and 
in  many  of  France,  the  practice  to  divide  a, 
farm  into  two  parts  ;  half  every  year  sown 
with  wheat  and  the  other  half  fallow."  This 
double  or  convertible  system  only  differs  in 
degree  from  that  of  the  Yorkshire  farmer 
referred  to.  The  triple  system  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  Henry  III.'s  reign, 
the  quadruple  by  Lord  Townshend  last  century 
(Prothero's  Pioneers  and  Progress  of  English 
Farming,  pp.  4,  42).  (2)  Drainage  had  its  first 
scientific  English  exponent  in  1649,  its  latest 
in  1834  {ib.  pp.  97,  249).  (3)  Spade  husbandry 
was  advocated  by  Sir  H.  Platte,  "author  of 
Adam's  Arts  Revived"  (^" GoTiipleat  Susband- 
man,"  S.  Hartlib,  p.  6),  in  1601.  (4)  As  for 
manuring,  marling,  and  liming,  the  first  was  an 
incident  of  mediaeval  villein  tenures,  the  last 
two  are  devices  of  peculiarly  English  origin 
(Fitzherbert's  Booh  of  Husbandry,  ed.  Skeat,  p. 
134;  op.  Sir  E.  Weston's  "We  have  lime 
and  marl  of  which  they  know  not  the  use," 
Brabant  Husbandry,  p.  4).  (5)  Bones  were 
introduced  in  1772,  and  their  use  soon  made 
general  by  Coke  of  Holkham.  (6)  Nitrates  date 
from  1839  ;  then  came  guano  ;  then  machinery. 
Discoveries  have  ceased  since  1851,  according 


to  Sir  J.  Caird  (Ward's  Reign,  of  Queen  Victoria, 
vol.  ii.).  As  for  results.  Sir  J.  Lawes's  experi- 
ments at  Rothamsted,  annually  detailed  in  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Jourrml,  show  how  wheat 
can  be  grown  for  fifty  consecutive  years  (ep. 
Prout's  Profitable  Clay-farming),  aud  that 
properly-dressed  grass-land  yields  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  undressed  grass-land  (Caird's 
Landed  Interest,  pp.  24  and  39),  agricultural 
thus  in  its  turn  reacting  on  and  leavening 
pastoral  methods. 

Political  economists  base  upon  intensive 
cultivation — (1)  a  justification  of  property  in 
land.  These  processes,  they  say,  "  alter  "  land', 
make  the  useless  useful,  and  increase  land 
qualitatively  if  not  quantitatively,  thus  mak- 
ing it  like  any  other  commodity  (Mill's  Pol. 
Econ.,  ii.  2,  5  ;  Laveleye's  Primitive  Property). 
(2)  Or  they  argue  for  security  to  the  capitalist- 
cultivator  ;  thus  improving -leases  of  twenty- 
one  years  were  recommended  by  Sir  K.  Weston 
in  the  17th,  Lord  Townshead  and  Mr.  Coke  in 
the  18th  century,  and  now  by  Sir  J.  Caird  on 
these  grounds.  (3)  Those  who  advocate  peasant 
proprietorship  as  the  best  stimulus  for  intensive 
cultivation,  quote  A.  Young's  "the  magic  of 
property  turns  sand  to  gold";  "give  a  man 
secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock  and  he  will 
turn  it  into  a  garden  ;  give  him  a.  nine  years' 
lease  of  a  garden  and  he  will  convert  it  into  a 
desert"  (^Travels  in  France,  1787,  SOth  July, 
7th  November) — remarks  elicited  from  a  partizan 
witness  by  the  effects  of  peasant  proprietorship 
in  Flanders.  (4)  Intensive  cultivation  doubt- 
less illustrates  the  law  of  diminishing  or  limited 
returns  (see  J.  H.  Hollander,  The  Concept  of 
Marginal  Rent,  Quart,  Jowr.  of  Econs.  Jan. 
1895  ;  S.  N.  Patten's  Premisses  of  Pol.  Econ., 
ch.  vi.  ;  and  Sidgwick's  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  ii. 
ch.  vii.,  note)  ;  and  the  principle  of  special- 
ising growth  to  soil  illustrates  an  opposite 
tendency  (Carey's  Principles  of  Social  Science, 
i.  106,  107  ;  op.  Mill's  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  i.  ch.  xii. 
3).  i'he  first  should  not  therefore  be  pursued 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  second  principle — this 
is  probably  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Prothero's 
"Agriculture  cannot  hold  its  own  by  inten- 
sion against  extension"  (p.  123).  Sir  J.  Caird, 
however,  discusses  a  case  in  which  reUanoe 
would  and  could  be  placed  on  the  first  as  a 
temporary  substitute  for  the  second  principle, 
viz.  supposing  war  cut  us  oif  from  foreign 
supplies  (Landed  Interest,  pp.  19  and  20). 

J.  D.  B. 

INTEECURSUS  MAGNUS,  or  (Treaty  of) 
Great  Intercourse,  was  the  name  given  by  con- 
temporaries to  the  treaty  of  1496  between 
Henry  VII.  and  the  Archduke  Philip,  re-estab- 
lishing trading  relations  between  England  and 
the  Netherlands.  It  indicates  no  fnndamental 
change  of  policy  on  either  side,  and  did  little 
more  than  restore  earlier  conditions  and  customs. 
The  joy  with  which  it  was  received,  and  the 
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designation  given  to  it,  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  tbat,  owing  to  tbe  support  given  to 
Perkin  Warbeck  by  the  Ducbess  Margaret, 
trade  between  tbe  two  countries  bad  been  sus- 
pended for  two  years.  To  tbe  Englisb  weavers 
the  market  for  their  cloth  furnished  by  tbe 
Netherlands  was  already  valuable,  while  the 
Netherlands  needed  English  wool  and  tbe  privi- 
lege of  fishing  in  English  waters,  so  that  the 
suspension  of  intercourse  caused  great  distress 
on  both  sides. 

[Schanz,  Englische  Handehpolttik  (1881),  ch.  i. 
— The  text  of  the  Tractatus  Pads  et  Intercursus 
Burgundice  is  in  Eymer,  Fcedera  (2nd  ed.  1727), 
xii.  578  seq.l  w.  J.  A. 

INTEECUBSTJS  MALTJS,  or  (Treaty  of)  Evil 
Intercourse,  was  the  name  given  by  the  Nether- 
landers  to  the  treaty  of  1606  between  Henry 
VII.  and  the  Archduke  Philip,  by  which  trade 
was  re-established  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands  on  more  favourable  terms  for  the 
former,  after  a  temporary  suspension  due  to 
political  complications. 

In  future  English  merchants  were  to  be 
allowed  to  sell  their  cloth  in  the  Netherlands 
in  both  large  and  small  quantities,  and  no 
penalties  were  to  be  imposed  upon  the  pur- 
chasers. The  carrying  out  of  this  treaty  would 
have  seriously  affected  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Archduke 
h£id  probably  only  been  compelled  to  accept  it 
by  the  tempest  which  cast  him  upon  the 
English  shores.  The  treaty  was  never  con- 
firmed ;  and,  although  a  new  treaty  was  signed 
in  1507,  Henry  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
claim  so  far  as  it  concerned  English  cloth. 

[Schanz,  Ikiglische  HanddspolUik  (1881),  ch. 
i. — The  text  of  the  treaty  is  in  Eymer,  Fcedera 
(2nd  ed.  1727),  xiii.  132.]  w.  j.  a. 

INTERDICT  (Scots  law  term).  Equivalent 
to  prohibitory  injunction.  A.  D. 

INTERDICTIO  AQU-ffi  ET  IGNIS,  the 
ordinary  form  of  Roman  banishment  under  the 
republican  constitution  of  the  Roman  state.  It 
was  carried  into  eflfeot  by  a  decree  of  the  people 
being  passed  declaring  a  person  to  be  in  exile,  and 
prohibiting  every  one  from  supplying  him  with 
fire  and  water  so  as  to  prevent  his  return.  Fire 
and  water  were  the  symbols  of  religious  purity, 
— to  deprive  a  citizen  of  these  was  to  cut  him.  off 
from  all  communion  with  the  state,  and  so  to  free 
it  from  the  contamination  of  his  guilt.  Such 
banishment  was  accompanied  by  loss  of  citizen- 
ship. 

[Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  s.u]  E.  a.  w. 

INTERDICTION.  There  is  »  procedure  in 
the  law  of  all  countries  by  which  persons  suffer- 
ing from  certain  diseases  or  propensities  (weak- 
ness of  intellect,  insanity,  idiocy,  etc. )  may  be 
subjected  to  all  or  some  of  the  incapacities  to 
which  infants  are  subjected  under  the  general 
law.  This  prooedmre,  in  Scotland  as  well  as 
in  French-speaking  countries,  is  called  "inter- 


diction.'' The  Italian  term  is  "  Interdizione  "  ; 
in  German-speaking  countries  the  term  '-Ent- 
miindigung"  is  used.  The  same  or  a  similar 
procedure  may,  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  all 
continental  countries,  be  also  used  in  the  case 
of  persons  of  wasteful  or  extravagant  disposition, 
if  their  relatives  have  reason  to  fear  that  they 
would,  if  unchecked,  waste  their  property.  The 
disabilities  which  may  be  attached  to  prodigals 
are  not,  however,  identical  in  all  cases  with  the 
disabilities  to  which  persons  of  unsound  mind 
are  subjected.  Thus  in  France  prodigals  are 
not  subject  to  "interdiction"  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  they  may  be  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing into  certain  transactions  without  the  con- 
currence of  a  person  appointed  by  the  court, 
who  is  called  "conseil  judiciaire"  (see  Code 
Civil,  art.  513),  and  a  similar  rule  applies  to 
all  interdicted  persons  in  Scotland,  there  being 
a  special  procediu'e  for  persons  of  unsound  mind 
in  the  strict  sense.  In  Scotland  there  is  also 
a  "voluntary  interdiction,"  which  enables  a 
person  to  protect  himself  fi-om  his  own  weakness 
of  intellect  or  facility  of  disposition. 

The  fact  that  England  and  the  countries 
deriving  their  law  from  England  do  not  recog- 
nise the  right  of  any  person  to  prevent  the 
extravaganceofarelative  by  judicial  proceedings, 
is  closely  connected  with  the  other  fact  that  the 
law  of  the  same  countries  allows  persons  to 
dispose  of  the  whole  of  their  property  by  gifts 
inter  vivos  or  by  will  without  considering  thefr 
issue  or  other  relatives,  whilst  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  continental  countries,  the  wife  or 
husband  and  the  descendants,  at  least,  are 
entitled  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  property, 
which  cannot  be  taken  away  by  gift  or  will. 
According  to  the  view  of  Scots  and  continental 
law,  the  head  of  a  family  is  more  in  the  position 
of  a  trustee  than  of  an  absolute  owner  ;  in  Eng- 
land this  is  not  so  as  a  matter  of  law,  but  the 
universal  use  of  family  settlements  shows  that, 
after  all,  the  Soots  and  continental  law  is  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  disposition  of  man- 
kind. E.  s. 

INTERDICTION  (Scots  law).  Restraint 
directed  against  extravagant  management  of 
real  estate  by  persons  liable  to  be  imposed  upon 
may  be  by  a  voluntary  bond  not  to  do  anything 
which  may  affect  heritable  estate  without  the 
consent  of  persons  named  in  the  bond,  called 
"interdictors."  Or  it  may  be  judicial,  im- 
posed by  authority  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
sometimes  at  the  instance  of  near  relatives, 
occasionally  at  its  own  hand.  The  interdiction 
is  published  by  being  registered  in  the  General 
Register  of  Inhibitions,  Edinburgh ;  and  it 
then  operates  to  render  voidable  any  dealings 
with  the  realty  only,  except  such  as  shall 
have  been  efiected  with  the  consent  of  the 
interdictors,  or  such  as  may  be  onerous  (for 
adequate  consideration)  or  rational  (reasonable). 
The  person  interdicted  may  even  himself  raise 
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an   action   to   have  his   improper   transaction 
annulled.  a.  d. 

INTERDICTUM  was  a  formal  order  of  a 
Roman  magistrate  commanding  the  party  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  to  do  or  abstain  from 
doing  something.  In  many  ways  it  corresponds 
to  the  interdict  of  Scots  law,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent to  the  injunction  of  English  law. 

[Gains,  iv.  f.  139,  140  ;  Institutes  of  Justin- 
ian, i,  15,  %  i."]  B.A.W. 

INTEEESSE  TERMINI.  The  interest  that 
a  tenant  at  common  law  has  in  a  lease  granted 
to  him  before  he  enters  on  the  premises.  A 
lease  at  common  law  is  regarded  before  entry  as 
a,  contract  only  ;  after  entry  the  tenant  takes 
an  interest  in  the  land. 

[Gooisv^'s  ReaZ  Property,  London,  1891.] 

J.  E.  0.  M. 

INTEREST. 
Theory  of,  p.  426 ;  Interest  and  Usury,  p.  429. 
Thbokt  of.  Interest  is  the  name  given  to 
that  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of  a  loan.  This 
payment  often  includes  elements  of  a  nature  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  strictly  called  interest. 
If  there  be  any  probability  that  the  loan  will  not 
be  repaid,  the  borrower  will  be  compelled  to  add 
something  to  his  offer  in  order  to  induce  the 
lender  to  risk  his  capital.  Often,  too,  what  goes 
under  the  name  of  interest  includes  the  allow- 
ances which  must  be  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  full  value  of  capital  subject  to  wear  and 
tear.  These  allowances  for  depreciation  and 
risk  being  made,  and  duly  subtracted  from  the 
gross  interest,  there  remains  the  net  interest, 
the  pure  payment  for  the  use  of  the  loan  apart 
from  contingent  risks,  etc. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  review  the  various 
theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  accoimt 
for  the  existence  of  interest.  For  a  review  of 
these  in  detail  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
E.  von  Bohm-Bawerk's  GescJiioMe  und  Kritik 
der  Kapitalzins-Theorien  (translated  uiider  title 
Capital  and  Interest,  by  Professor  W.  Smart), 
where  they  are  one  by  one  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  they  are  unsatisfactory, 
preparatory  to  the  enunciation  of  Professor  von 
Bohm-Bawerk's  own  theory.  We  shall  merely 
give  here  the  principal  heads  of  the  classifica- 
tion adopted  in  Capital  and  Interest.  These 
are  as  follows : 

Productivity  theories.  Interest  is  the  price  of 
the  productive  services  of  capital.  Malthus, 
J.  B.  Say,  Von  Thiinen,  Carey,  and  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  are  named  as  some  of  the  chief 
exponents  of  this  group  of  theories. 
Use  theories.  Interest  is  the  price  paid  for  the 
use  of  productive  capital.  The  line  of 
division  between  this  and  the  former  group 
seems  far  from  clear.  J.  B.  Say  is  named 
as  the  founder  of  the  theory,  which  has 
been  elaborated  by  German  writers  in  the 
main,  among  whom  Hermann,  Mangoldt, 


Enies,  and  Monger  are  some  of 
the  chief  names  mentioned. 
Abstinence  theories.     Interest  is  the  payment 
made  for  abstaining   from   unproductive 
use   of  wealth.      The  leading  exponents 
of  this  theory  named  are  Senior,  Cairnes, 
and  Cherbuliez. 
Labov/r  theories.     Interest  is  the  wage  of  the 
capitalist's  labour,  which,  in  some  state- 
ments, means  the  labour  which  created  the 
capital.  The  chief  exponents  of  these  theo- 
ries  are   James   Mill,    Couroelle-Seneuil, 
Rodbertus,  and  Schaffle. 
Exploitation  theories.     Interest  arises  from  the 
exploitation   from    the    labourer    of  the 
wealth  which  he  alone  produces.     Rod- 
bertus and  Marx  are, Jhe  leading  supporters 
__^of_thesetheories^  Besides  these  principal 
groups,   Turgot's  fructification  theory,  a' 
group  denoted  colourless  theories,  including, 
among  leading  writers,  Ricardo,  Torrens, 
M'Culloch,    M'Leod,    and     Rau,    and   a 
number  of  minor,  or  composite,  systems, 
represented  by  Molinari,  Rosoher,  Cosaa, 
Jevons,  Hoflinann,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Henry 
George  among  others,  are  dealt  with  more 
briefly. 
In  rendering  an  account  of  interest,  we  have 
to  account  for  two  phenomena.     The  first  is 
that  it  should  be   necessary  to   guarantee  to 
lenders    not    merely    the    repayment    of   the 
principal  of  the  loan,   but  of  a  further  sum. 
The  second,  that  borrowers  should  be  willing 
to  pay  such  additional  sums,   or,   to  put  the 
same  matter  otherwise,  that  they  should  prefer 
to  borrow  and  to  repay  a  sum  greater  than 
that   borrowed,  rather   than   to  abstain   from 
borrowing  at  all. 

It  may  be  said  that  lenders  ask  for  interest 
because  they  know  it  can  be  obtained,  and 
that  they  simply  take  all  they  can  get.  WhUe 
this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  generally  that  if  the 
payment  obtainable  by  way  of  (net)  interest  be 
increased  or  decreased  owing  to  any  cause  what- 
ever, the  disposition  of  lenders  to  make  advances 
responds  to  such  changes  of  the  conditions  of 
loans  ;  and  the  amount  of  capital  available  to 
borrowers  depends  on  the  terms  they  are  able  to 
offer.  In  regard  to  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  not  sufficient  to  urge  that  sheer  neces- 
sity for  ready  capital  accounts  sufficiently  for  the 
offer  of  a  premium  in  order  to  obtain  it.  This 
may  be  quite  enough  when  we  consider  the  case 
of  a  spendthrift,  or  that  of  an  individual  who 
finds  himself  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  meet 
demands  beyond  his  means,  hut  it  does  not 
suffice  to  account  for  the  deliberate  borrowing 
by  merchants  and  manufacturers  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  their  business  operations,  borrow- 
ing which  they  would  clearly  avoid  if  it  did 
not  promise  to  yield  them  a  profit  over  and 
above  the  sum  paid  by  way  of  interest  on  their 
loans. 
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Bohm  -  Bawerk  in  Ms  account  of  the 
matter  dwells  on  tlie  fact  that  immediate 
enjoyment  is  preferred  to  a  remote  though 
certain  enjoyment,  precisely  equal  in  all 
other  respects,  or,  to  use  more  general  terms, 
that  present  goods  are  worth  more  than  future 
goods  of  equal  amount.  He  deduces  the  result 
that  the  repayment  with  interest,  at  the  end 
of  the  period  of  the  loan,  is  a  payment  of  a 
value  precisely  equal  to  that  horrowed  ;  that, 
to  use  an  Olustration,  if  the  rate  of  interest  be 
5  per  cent,  £105,  a  year  hence,  has  precisely 
the  same  value  now  as  £100  in  hand. 

To  take  into  account  the  difference  in  valua- 
tion of  present  and  future  goods  is  doubtless 
essential  in  our  problem,  and  it  has  long  been 
recognised  that  this  is  the  case.  It  is,  however, 
hardly  sufficient  of  itself  for  the  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  and  some  of  the  conten- 
tions urged  in  the  theories  which  Professor  von 
Bbhm-Bawerk  rejects  need  to  be  given  a  place 
even  co-ordinate  with  that  assigned  to  the 
substitute  which  is  offered. 

In  stating  the  theory,  it  is  necessary  to 
insist  on  one  point,  namely,  that  we  are  con- 
sidering the  rate  of  interest  on  current  loans 
and  curi'eut  investments,  that  is  to  say,  the 
rate  of  net  interest  on  present  investments  either 
in  new  or  old  enterprises.  The  fact  that  old 
investments  return  to  the  investors  rates  either 
greater  or  less  than  the  rate  actually  paid  on 
current  loans  is  discounted  by  the  changes  in 
price  of  the  shares  in  such  enterprises. 

TVe  have,  in  addition  to  accounting  for  the 
willingness  of  borrowers  to  pay  interest,  and  for 
the  unwillingness  of  lenders  to  make  loans 
without  interest,  to  attempt  to  render  some 
account  of  the  influences  determining  the  actual 
rate  of  interest. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  borrower's  side  of 
the  question,  and  consider,  not  the  case  of  a 
borrower  forced  to  obtain  ready  money  to  meet 
his  engagements,  but  of  a  borrower  who  can 
choose  whether  he  will  borrow  or  not,  and  is 
influenced  by  the  prospect  of  realising  profit  or 
loss  on  the  transaction. 

The  use  of  capital  in  industry,  as  has  been 
so  often  pointed  out  by  writers  on  economics, 
enables  the  producer  to  adopt  indirect  methods 
of  production  in  place  of  direct  processes,  and 
these  are  adopted  because,  though  the  product 
is,  by  their  means,  obtained  only  after  consider- 
able delay,  its  amount'  is  largely  increased  as 
compared  with  what  is  obtained  by  processes 
yielding  a  more  immediate  return.  From  the 
increased  product,  besides  the  wages  of  labour 
and  the  reward  of  the  entrepreneur  and  the 
rent  of  any  land  used  in  the  process,  the  capital 
itself  must  be  replaced,  a  due  allowance  be 
made  for  the  risk  involved  of  complete  or 
partial  loss,  and  we  have  then  left,  in  general, 
a  sum  available  for  payment  of  interest.  We 
may  conveniently  refer  to  this  as  the  net  yield 


of  capital.  It  is  the  net  amount  by  which  the 
product  is  increased  through  the  adoption  of 
the  indirect  in  place  of  the  direct  process  of 
production.  It  must  be  clear  that  this  net 
yield  is  not  likely  to  be  identical  in  aU  the 
different  avenues  open  for  the  investment  of 
capital.  In  some  it  will  be  greater,  in  some 
less.  Those  investments  which  promise  the 
greater  net  returns  will  he  sought  after  in  pre- 
ference to  those  which  can  offer  only  the  less. 
A  borrower  who  is  in  possession  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  using  capital  thus  productively  will 
he  deterred  from  increasing  his  borrowings  if 
the  expected  returns  he  less  than  he  must  pay 
for  the  loan,  but  stimulated  to  increase  his 
borrowings  in  the  opposite  case. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  amount  of  capital 
which  can  be  borrowed  is  limited,  we  may  also 
assmne  that  the  richer  fields  for  investment  are 
first  occupied,  and  that  gradually  the  poorer 
opportunities  are  utilised  as  far  as  the  capital 
available  will  permit.  This  tacitly  assumes 
that  the  amount  of  capital  available  is  limited 
independently  of  the  rate  of  return  offered.  In 
this  case  then,  the  investments  would  proceed 
till  the  available  capital  was  exhausted  and  the 
rate  of  expected  net  return  on  the  poorest  in- 
vestment actually  made  would  be  the  rate  of 
interest  obtainable  on  loans,  if  we  suppose  all 
the  capital  lent  at  the  same  rate,  for  this 
poorest  investment  would  not  be  made  on  our 
hypothesis  if  the  rate  to  be  paid  were  greater 
than  the  rate  which  it  is  anticipated  will  he 
earned. 

Since  the  amount  of  capital  offering  for 
investment  is  not  fixed,  but  varies  with  the 
expected  return,  the  above  investigation  re- 
quires some  modification.  We  have  indicated, 
however,  the  nature  of  such  change  as  must 
be  made.  If,  for  precision,  we  assume  the 
market  rate  to  be  3  per  cent  per  annum,  we 
may  conclude,  from  the  point  of  view  here 
taken,  that  those  who  can  offer  a  net  return 
of  3  per  cent  or  more  are  all  able  to  obtain 
the  capital  they  can  employ  at  this  rate,  while 
those  opportunities  for  investment  which  pro- 
mise any  smaller  return  cannot  be  developed  so 
long  as  the  lending  rate  does  not  fall. 

In  thus  expressing  the  conditions  of  the 
equilibrium  rate,  we  have  partially  anticipated 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  lender's 
position.  The  explanation  of  interest  as  the 
reward  of  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  lender 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  ridicule 
at  various  times,  and  the  notion  that  the 
lending  of  large  sums  by  millionaires  involves 
a  degree  of  painful  abstinence  proportioned 
exactly  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  lent  is, 
indeed,  calculated  to  provoke  ridicule  (see 
especially  Lassalle's  Serr  Bastiat  SchvJze-De- 
litzscK).  Professor  Marshall  has  preferred  to 
substitute  the  word  waitiiig  for  the  word  aisti- 
nence,  and  to  speak  of  interest  as  the  reward  of 
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waiting,  so  as  to  avoid  the  association  of  ideas 
which  siiggests  inevitably  that  abstinence  in- 
volves self-denial,  even  to  a  painful  degree. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal which  can  be  borrowed  depends  in  general 
on  the  (net)  rate  which  can  be  offered  in  pay- 
ment. The  owner  of  goods,  or  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  goods,  which  can  be  used  in  produc- 
tion may  be  conceived  as  having  the  choice  of 
entering  on  production  himself,  of  lending  to 
another,  or  of  obtaining  and  consuming  unpro- 
ductively  the  value  of  the  wealth  which  is  at  his 
disposal.  "Whether  he  will  do  the  one  or  the 
other  is  largely  determined  by  the  rate  obtain- 
able by  lending,  or  by  employing  capital  him- 
self. The  satisfaction  afforded  by  present  con- 
sumption is  balanced  against  the  satisfaction 
to  be  obtained  by  the  opportunity  of  increased 
command  of  the  means  of  satisfaction  obtain- 
able by  postponing  consumption.  Doubtless 
very  large  sums  might  be  lent  if  the  return 
obtainable  were  far  less  than  even  at  present. 
The  supply  of  loanable  capital  might  be  large 
even  if  interest  were  zero,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  rate  rises,  the  supply  undoubtedly 
increases.  If,  again,  for  the  sake  of  precision, 
we  assume  that  3  per  cent  per  annum  is 
the  actual  rate,  most  of  the  capital  actually 
lent  would  probably  be  lent  if  the  rate  were 
below  3  per  cent,  but  not  the  whole.  The 
last  additions  to  the  supply,  tempted  out  by 
the  last  increment  in  the  rate  payable,  may 
not  unfairly  be  supposed  to  be  lent  under  cir- 
cumstances where  the  actual  interest  obtained, 
or  bargained  for,  is  regarded  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  postponement  of  consumption,  and 
not  more  than  that  equivalent. 

The  actual  rate  being  3  per  cent,  those 
who  are  willing  to  lend  find  investments  for 
all  the  capital  on  which  they  are  content  to 
take  interest  at  3  per  cent  or  less,  while 
capital  which  they  are  unwilling  to  lend  at 
rates  not  greater  than  3  per  cent  remains 
unlent. 

The  case  of  interest  may,  therefore,  be  said 
to  be  comparable  with  the  ordinary  cases  of 
equilibrium  of  demand  and  supply,  the  equili- 
brium rate  being  such  that  lenders  willing  to 
take  that  rate  or  less  find  investment  for  their 
capital  at  that  rate  itself,  while  opportunities 
for  utilising  capital  in  production  so  as  to 
obtain  a  return  equal  to,  or  greater  than  that 
rate,  are  utilised. 

In  the  case  of  capital  actually  invested  and 
not  transferable  from  an  unprofitable  to  a 
profitable  employment,  the  actual  yield  affects 
the  valuation  of  the  capital,  this  valuation 
being  such  as  would,  at  the  current  rate  of 
interest,  produce  the  net  yield  obtained.  Thus 
the  valuation  of  capital  sunk  in  productive 
or  unproductive  enterprises  may  be  vastly 
greater  or  much  less  than  its  value  when  the 
investment  actually  took  place.     Such  changes 


in  valuation  are  only  capable  of  producing  an 
indirect  effect  on  current  rates  of  interest,  and 
that  mainly  by  influencing  estimates  of  future 
returns  to  new  investments. 

Changes  in  the  level  of  interest  may  be  due 
to  causes  affecting  either  the  demand  for 
or  the  supply  of  loanable  capital.  Scientific 
discoveries  and  useful  inventions  extend  the 
field  for  profitable  investment,  and,  by  afford- 
ing more  abundant  opportunity  of  realising 
large  returns,  tend  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest. 
Changes  in  the  influences  which  affect  the 
accumulation  of  capital  or  the  willingness  of 
lenders  to  accept  a  return  of  given  amount, 
such  as  changes  in  the  estimate  of  the  future 
in  comparison  with  the  present,  tend  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  supply  of  capital  offering  at 
every  rate  possible,  that  is  to  say,  tend  to 
cause  equilibrium  to  be  established  at  higher 
or  lower  rates  as  the  changes  are  in  the 
direction  of  limiting  or  of  increasing  the  supply. 

The  influence  of  changes  in  the  value  of 
money,  inasmuch  as  such  changes  affect  the 
actual  return  obtained  from  investments,  and 
cause  it  to  be  different  from  the  nominal  return, 
is  of  importance  in  modifying  the  market  price 
of  loans.  Further,  readiness  of  realisation  is 
of  great  importance  to  many  investors,  and 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  is  often  accepted  when 
it  is  of  importance  to  be  able  to  recover  the 
value  of  the  capital  invested  without  loss  of 
time  and  with  a  minimum  of  cost.  These 
circumstances  find  their  place  in  the  general 
theory,  modifying  some  of  its  details,  but 
without  altering  the  broad  outlines  which  are 
sketched  above. 

[The  remarks  which  conclude  the  article  on 
' '  Capital "  apply  equally  here.  Bohm-Bawerk's 
references  to  the  writers  whom  he  criticises  may 
be  consulted  in  seeking  the  views  of  particular 
writers,  those  writers  whose  theories  are,  in 
their  main-  outlines,  similar,  being  treated  to- 
gether so  far  as  possible,  and  footnotes  indicating 
the  parts  of  their  writings  where  their  theories 
may  be  sought.  In  particular,  reference  may  he 
made  to  Eoscher's  Political  Economy,  bk.  iii. 
oh.  iv.,  to  Marshall's  Principles,  bk.  vi.  oh. 
vi.  (2nd  ed.),  to  Common's  Distribution  of  WeaWk 
and  to  bk.  ii.  ch.  vi.  of  Sidgwick's  Principles 
of  Political  Economy.  See  also  Cliffe  Leslie's 
essay  on  the  History  and  Future  of  Interest  and. 
Profit,  and  the  interesting  discussion  in  Wieser's 
Natural  Value,  bk.  iv.  and  oh.  xi.  bk.  v. 

Besides  the  treatment  of  interest  in  systematic 
treatises,  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  dis- 
cussion of  many  points  in  the  theory  has  taken 
place  in  various  periodical  publications.  A 
sketch  of  Bohm-Bawerk's  theory  was  given  m 
the  QuMrterly  Journal  of  Economics,  April  1889, 
and  the  issue  of  the  English  translation  of  his 
treatises  provoked  a  lively  discussion  in  that 
Journal,  in  which  Professor  Walker  joined  in  July 
1892,  in  a  sense  unfavourable  to  the  Austrian 
writer.  This  continued  till  the  end  of  1893,  and 
has  been  revived  by  the  appearance  of  the  first 
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instalment  of  Bohm-Bawerk's  reply  to  Ills  critics 
in  January  1895.  Among  articles  in  German 
periodicals,  an  appreciative  notice  of  Bohm  - 
Bawerk's  work  by  Knut  Wicksell  in  Jahrbucher 
fur  NationaXakorwmie  und  Staiistih,  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  Political  Science  Quarterly  and  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  have  also  contained  occasional 
articles  on  the  subject  which  was  being  debated  in 
the  Harvard  Journal.  In  a  contribution  to  the 
Annals  in  November  1893,  Professor  Arthur  T. 
Hadley  seeks  a  justification  of  interest  on  the 
ground  that  it  aifords  the  best  available  method 
of  effecting  a  proper  selection  of  employers. 
Among  discussions  of  the  objections  to  interest 
on  moral  grounds.  Prof.  H.  S.  FoxweU's  article  on 
"  The  Social  Aspect  of  Banking "  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  February  1886,  may 
be  referred  to.  Prof.  Smart's  article,  "The  New 
Theory  of  Interest "  in  the  Economic  Journal, 
December  1891,  gives  a  brief  account  of  Bdhm- 
Bawerk's  theory,  convenient  for  those  who  do  not 
desire  to  read  his  works  themselves.]       a.  w.  f. 

INTEREST  AND  USURY.  "  Interest,"  as 
distinguished  from  "usury,"  the  older  name, 
now  always  employed  in  an  objectionable  sense, 
is  usually  taken  as  meaning  a  moderate,  in 
opposition  to  an  excessive,  return  exacted  by 
a  creditor  for  the  loan  of  capital.  This  con- 
notation has  a  certain  historical  justification. 
The  word  "interest"  (interesse)  really  refers  to 
the  compensation  which  under  the  Roman  law 
was  due  iiom  the  debtor  who  had  made  default. 
The  measure  of  compensation  was  id  quod 
interest,  the  difference  between  the  creditor's 
position  in  conseq^uence  of  the  debtor's  laches 
and  the  position  which  might  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated  as  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  debtor's  fulfilment  of  his  obligation.  From 
this  idea  of  compensation  has  come  that  of 
profit  on  the  loan  of  money,  for  which  the 
Latin  technical  term  wa,sfcenus  or  usura.  The 
evil  significance  of  this  last  tenn  arose  from  the 
fact  that,  despite  the  laws  limiting  interest,  the 
most  exorbitant  rates  were  charged  by  aristo- 
cratic Roman  money-lenders  to  provincials 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  21,  §  11).  In  primitive  societies 
the  return  of  a  payment,  whether  in  money  or 
kind,  for  the  loan  of  capital,  using  this  word 
in  its  widest  sense  (cp.  Levit.  xxv.  36,  Deut. 
xxiii.  19),  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an 
unknown,  always  a  repugnant  practice.  This 
repugnance  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  in  early  stages  of  civilisation  loans  are 
employed,  not  as  capital,  for  profitable  produc- 
tion, but  for  consumption,  and  are  consequently 
needed,  as  a  rule,  by  persons  in  want.  To 
exact  not  only  a  return  for  the  commodity 
consumed  or  for  the  money  spent,  but  something 
more  besides,  appears  to  be  to  take  advantage 
of  a  neighbour's  necessities.  Tacitiis  observes 
of  the  Germans  that  both  interest  and  usury 
were  unknown  among  them:  "Fcenus  agitare 
et  in  usuras  extendere  ignotum"  {Germ.  26). 


^^^lere  the  practice  of  lending  on  interest  pre- 
vailed in  early  societies  we  naturally  find  high 
rates,  and  as  a  consequence  tlie  existence  of  a 
class  of  debtors  who  in  default  of  payment, 
whether  of  principal  or  interest,  have  been 
adjudged  slaves  to  work  off  the  debt.  Caesar 
{B.  0.  iv.)  tells  us  that  Orgetorix  had  a  great 
number  of  debtors  in  his  service,  and  after  the 
Germans  had  been  brought  into  contact  with 
Roman  civilisation,  they  followed  the  Roman 
law  of  reducing  debtors  to  slavery  when  insolv- 
ent. This  was  probably  the  mischief  against 
which  the  Mosaic  law  guarded  by  its  prohibition 
to  the  Jews  to  lend  upon  usury  except  to 
strangers  (Dent.  xxui.  20),  a  prohibition  authori- 
tatively interpreted  by  a  Sanhedrim  of  seventy 
Jewish  doctors  in  1807  to  include  interest  in 
any  sense.  That  the  Mosaic  injunction  was 
not  observed  appears  from  Nehem.  v.  7  foil., 
which  recounts  a  restitution  to  Jewish  debtors 
of  the  lands  on  which  money  had  been  advanced 
by  Jews  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  month 
(Salvador,  Sistoire  des  Institutions  de  iloise, 
iii.  c.  6). 

The  practice  of  enslaving  the  insolvent 
debtor,  common  alike  to  ancient  Egypt  (Diod.  i. 
79),  Greece,  and  Rome,  was  abolished  at  Athens 
by  the  Seisachtheia,  of  Solon  (e.o.  594)  which, 
according  to  some  ancient  writers,  included  a 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  stated  by 
Plutarch  to  have  been  about  16  per  cent 
(Plut.  Solon,  13).  In  the  opinion  of  Mommsen 
no  restriction  was  put  by  it  upon  interest.  At 
Corcyra,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  B.C., 
loans  on  good  security  commanded  24  per  cent, 
whUe  the  common  rate  at  Athens  in  the  time 
of  the  orators  was  12  to  18  per  cent.  These 
high  rates,  so  far  as  they  are  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  risk  run  by  the  creditor,  are 
partly  due  to  the  dearth  of  capital,  partly,  as 
Roscher  has  pointed  out  (Ansichten  der 
Volkswirttischaft,  i.  18),  to  the  cheapness  of 
labour,  the  rate  of  interest  being  determined 
by  the  returns  to  capital  which  in  slave  states 
absorbs  all  that  is  produced  except  the  barest 
minimum  of  subsistence.  But  such  high  rates 
are  exceedingly  oppressive  to  agriculturists, 
whose  fortunes  are  always  precarious.  It  was 
principally  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  that  the 
Seisachtheia  of  Solon  was  passed,  and  it  was 
from  the  same  class  that  the  characteristic 
words  for  interest  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
{t6kos,  fanus)  were  borrowed.  Interest  was 
"produce."  Upon  this  turned  the  logomachio 
argument  of  Aristotle  against  interest,  that 
coin  could  not  breed,  and  that,  therefore,  money 
derived  from  the  loan  of  money  was  unnatural 
{Folit.  I.  X.  4,  5).  This  point  of  view,  though 
it  arose  out  of  a  coincidence  of  terminology, 
for  centuries  dominated  European  thought. 
Aristotle,  in  fact,  was  seeking  justification  for 
the  general  sentiment  against  those  who  lent 
money   on  interest.      But  that  he   tolerated 
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interest  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Ethics 
(IV.  i.  40)  in  which  he  ranks  among  those  who 
ply  illiberal  trades  "lenders  of  small  sums  at 
high  interest,"  i.e.  in  the  common  acceptance 
of  the  word,  usurers.  So  with  Plato,  who  is 
generally  represented  as  altogether  condemning 
interest.  It  is  true  that  he  forbids  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  in  his  ideal  state,  but  in  the 
same  passage  (Laws,  v.  742)  he  also  forbids 
repayment  of  capital,  and  these  prohibitions 
must  be  interpreted  not  as  of  general  import, 
but  in  conjunction  with  his  desire  to  exclude 
private  possession  of  wealth.  In  another 
passage  of  the  same  work  (xi.  921  o)  he 
expressly  enjoins  the  payment  of  an  obole  per 
drachma  monthly  by  way  of  interest,  i.e.  200 
per  cent  per  annum,  in  case  of  wilful  neglect  to 
pay,  after  the  lapse  of  a  twelvemonth,  for  goods 
received.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Greek 
sentiment  against  money-lenders  was  not  con- 
fined to  that  class,  the  literature  from  Homer  to 
Aristotle  treating  with  scarcely  less  disdain  the 
callings  of  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer. 
The  ancient  law  of  Rome  allowed  interest ; 
which,  as  usual  in  agricultural  communities, 
reached  an  exorbitant  height.  As  at  Athens,  so 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  popular  suffering 
necessitated  a  readjustment  of  debts.  The  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  (b.o.  451-450)  first,  according 
to  Tacitus  {Ann.  VI.  xvi.  3),  limited  the  rate 
to  T^th  part  of  the  capital,  uncia,  UTwiarium 
fmnus.^  The  hatred  in  which  money-lenders 
were  held  is  visible  in  the  provision  mentioned 
by  Cato  {De  Re  Eustica  prooem. ),  that  they  were 
condemned  for  transgression  of  the  law  to  twice 
as  high  a  penalty  as  the  thief.  In  e.g.  347 
interest  was  fixed  at  5  per  cent :  in  B.C.  342  it 
was  abolished  altogether  by  the  Lex  Genucia. 
But  the  nobility  controlled  the  civil  procedure 
through  the  prsetorship,  and  as  the  law  did  not 
bind  any  but  Roman  citizens,  the  evasion  was 
practised  of  issuing  loans  in  the  names  of  Latins 
and  allies  (Livy,  xxxv.  7).  By  the  Lex  Sem- 
pronia  (b.o.  194)  this  mode  of  evasion  was  sup- 
pressed. Although  the  prohibition  of  interest 
long  remained  law,  it  was  found  impracticable. 
The  consequence  probably  was,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Montesquieu  and  Adam  Smith,  a  lise 
in  the  rate  of  interest  to  compensate  the  creditor 
for  increased  risk,  and  accordingly,  during  the 
economic  crisis  of  B.o.  89,  which  followed  the 
Social  "War  and  the  Asiatic  troubles,  prosecu- 
tions of  creditors  by  dishonest  debtors  took 
place.  These  were  eventually  put  an  end  to  in 
the  following  year  by  the  Lex  Unoiaria  of  the 
consuls  Sulla  and  Rufus,  which  fixed  the  rate  of 
interest  at  12  per  cent  per  ann.  This  rate  was 
known  as  centesima  usura,  i.e.  xJ^th  part  of  the 
capital  per  month.     By  a  decree  of  the  senate 

1  Fcmus  wnciarivm  .^Va.  or  SJ  per  cent  for  the  lunar 
year,  therefore  10  per  cent  for  the  solar^usurce  centesi- 
mm,  1  per  cent  per  month,  12  per  cent  per  annum. 
Eamsay,  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  420. 


in  B.C.  50  this  became  the  legal  limit  through, 
out  the  Roman  provinces. 

The  dislike  felt  by  the  Romans  to  the  exae. 
tion  of  interest  showed  itself  in  the  remedies 
granted  by  the  law  against  the  debtor.  While 
in  the  case  of  a  sum  of  money  lent  (pecunia  certd 
credita)  the  creditor  could  enslave  the  person 
of  his  debtor  for  the  unpaid  principal,  he  had 
only  a  civil  remedy  against  his  property  for  the 
interest.  Creditors  accordingly  hit  upon  the 
device  of  bringing  claims  for  interest  under  the 
form  of  actions  for  money  lent,  and  thereby 
enforcing  the  judicial  enslavement  of  the  debtor 
(addictio).  This  legal  artifice  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  Lex  PceteUa  in  B.o.  325,  whioh  further 
allowed  a  debtor  in  temporary  difficulties  to 
surrender  his  property.  But  as  regarded  the 
really  insolvent,  the  old  law  remained  in  its 
severity,  so  far  as  the  principal  of  the  debt  was 
concerned.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Julius  Caesar 
that  by  the  Lex  Julia  de  bonis  cedendis,  he 
revolutionised  the  law  of  Rome  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  modem  systems  of  bankruptcy 
by  allowing  the  debtor  to  formally  cede  his 
estate  and  enter  upon  a  "new  financial  exist- 
ence, in  which  he  could  only  be  sued  on  account 
of  claims  proceeding  from  the  earlier  period  and 
not  protected  in  the  liquidation,  if  he  could  pay 
them  without  renewed  financial  ruin  "  (Monun- 
sen,  JSist.  Rome  bk.  v.  ch.  xi ).  Such  remained 
substantially  the  state  of  the  law  until  the  time 
of  Justinian  (a.d.  533).  Justinian  fixed  new 
rates  of  interest.  Whereas  in  the  case  oifwrms 
nauticu?n  or  bottomry,  there  had  been  no 
limit,  he  reduced  it  to  a  maximum  of  12  per 
cent  per  annum.  Compound  interest  was  not 
allowed,  nor  could  any  claim  for  arrears  of 
interest  be  made  for  a  larger  amount  than  the 
amount  of  the  principal  debt.  The  new  rates 
were  adjusted  to  a  classification  of  ranks,  pre- 
sumably constructed  upon  the  basis  of  a  hypo- 
thetical ability  to  pay  interest.  While  the 
maximum  payable  by  merchants  and  business 
men  was  8  per  cent,  that  for  persons  not  in 
business  was  6  per  cent,  while  distinguished 
personage.'.,  illustres,  and  agriculturists,  ranked 
together  as  capable  of  paying  4  per  cent. 
This  classification  probably  suggested  the  later 
doctrine  of  the  canonists,  that  all  questions 
involving  profits  or  interest  must  be  considered 
relatively  to  the  class  of  society  concerned. 
All  mediaeval  legislation  regarded  the  suitable 
maintenance  of  rank  as  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  society  (see  Sumpttjaet  Laws).  The  Roman 
law  also  laid  the  foundation  of  two  other 
doctrines  which  became  corner-stones  of  the 
canonists'  teaching.  It  has  been  seen  that 
even  Plato  allowed  a  penal  interest  of  200 
per  cent  in  oases  where  a  debtor  had  wilfully 
neglected,  after  a  year's  delay,  to  discharge 
his  obligation.  Such  delay  was  technically 
known  in  Roman  law  as  mora,  and  even  in 
cases  where  interest  was  not  otherwise  payable, 
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as  in  Jideicommissa,  it  became  due  upon  proof 
of  mora,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
{Dig.  lib.  19,  tit.  1,  49,  1).  The  fact  that  the 
rate  of  interest  due  for  mora  was  determinable 
by  the  rate  locally  current,  suggests  that  the 
ground  of  the  adjudication  was  that  the  creditor 
had  been  preyented  dealing  profitably  with  his 
money  in  the  interval,  which  is  the  doctrine 
of  Lucrum  Cessans,  as  expounded  by  the 
canonists.  Further,  by  the  Roman  law  mora 
with  its  penalties  was  incurred  by  the  debtor 
for  any  consequential  loss  to  the  creditor. 
This  became  the  canonical  doctrine  of  Damnum 
Emeegeks  {q.v.). 

The  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  interest  has 
already  been  given  (Canon  Law).  In  England 
it  was  forbidden  by  two  northern  synods  in  787. 
Before  the  Conquest,  canonical  and  secular  pro- 
visions were  placed  side  by  side  in  the  compOa- 
tions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror,  by  his  separation  of  the  work  of  the 
bishops'  courts  from  the  work  of  the  sheriffs' 
courts,  paved  the  way  for  the  study  and  applica- 
tion of  canonical  principles,  which  took  place 
in  the  12th  century.  The  real  founder  of  the 
study  of  mediasval  canon  law  in  England  was 
Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1139-61). 
Its  codification  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  To  this  age  belong  the  constitutions  of 
Richard  Poore,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  1217-28, 
which  forbid  the  taking  of  the  produce  of  a  pledge 
after  the  principal  sum  hats  been  received  from 
it  deductis  expensis.  A  contemporary  canonist, 
one  of  the  very  few  English  authors  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  Thomas  Chabham  (or  Chobham,  fl. 
1230),  who  wrote  eight  books,  De  Casibus  et 
Pcmitentiis.  He  was  also  the  author  of  Oasus  ali- 
quot de  pignoribus  et  in  quibus  latet  Usura.  Both 
these  treatises  are  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  defines  usury  as  ificremeTitum,  fetwris  aimsu 
eris  crediti,  a  definition  which  embraces  interest. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  when  William  Lynde- 
wode  collected  the  constitutions  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  T.,  a  collec- 
tion which  formed  the  canon  law  of  the  realm, 
scarcely  any  mention  of  usury  occurs.  Possibly 
this  was  a  concession  to  the  claims  of  the  lay 
lawyers  to  take  cognisance  of  the  practice  of 
exacting  interest  as  an  offence  against  the 
common  law  (see  English  Eaklt  Economic 
Histokt).  In  1364  Edward  III.  empowered 
the  city  of  London  to  issue  an  ordinatio  amira, 
usurarios.  But  parliament  complained  of  the 
practice  of  usury  in  1390,  and  a  more  explicit 
dedaratio  usurx  was  issued  by  the  mayor  of 
London.  This  defined  the  offence  of  usury  to 
consist  in  the  lending  "  gold  or  silver  to  receive 
gain  thereby,  or  a  promise  for  certain  without 
risk  "  (Canon  Law).  There  is  much  to  show 
that  these  condemnations  of  usury  were 
prompted  by  hostility  to  the  ItaKan  financiers 
who  practised  the  taking  of  interest  in  trans- 
actions effected  by  bills  of  exchange.     Repeated 


complaints  of  this  were  made  by  the  Commons, 
the  behef  being  general  that  by  means  of  bUls 
of  exchange  the  kingdom  was  depleted  of  the 
precious  metals.  This  is  expressed  in  the 
lAhelle  of  Mnglyshe  Folycye  (U36).  With  the 
cessation  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  a  marked 
development  of  credit  set  in,  and  though  the 
charging  of  interest  on  biUs  of  exchange  was 
still  subject  to  ecclesiastical  and  popular  repro- 
bation, we  learn  from  Pauli's  Three  Memorials 
that  a  class  of  native  exchangers  had  sprung  up 
in  England.  Upon  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  a  reaction  took  place.  The  control  of 
policy  was  in  the  hands  of  John  Morton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  chancellor,  and  after- 
wards cardinal.  Morton  was  a  canonist,  who 
had  been  a  leading  counsel  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  on  the  opening  of  parliament  in 
1487  delivered  a  speech  condemning  the  prac- 
tice of  usury  and  unlawful  exchange,  that  is, 
exchange  in  which  interest  was  reckoned. 
(See  Dry  Exchange  ;  and  Mokton's  Fokk). 
In  the  same  session  an  act,  which  bears  marks 
of  ecclesiastical  influence,  was  passed  against 
both.  The  act  condemned  under  the  term 
"  new  chevesaunce  "  the  loan  of  money  at  fixed 
interest  to  begin  from  a  certain  date.  The 
' '  Acte  agaynst  exchaunges  and  rechaunges " 
specially  struck  at  accommodation  bills.  The 
"Acte  agaynst  usury  and  unlawfiiU  bargaynes  " 
(3  Hen.  VII.  c.  5)  gives  examples  of  the  way 
in  which  the  ecclesiastical  laws  against  usury 
were  evaded.  Sometimes  the  form  of  a  sale 
was  gone  through,  the  object  sold  being  an 
obligation,  and  the  advance  for  a  less  sum  than 
the  obligation  acknowledged  being  taken  in 
exchange,  a  system  which  continued  down  to 
the  time  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  is  described 
by  him.  Sometimes  a  pledge,  as  a  horse,  was 
delivered  up,  of  which  the  creditor  enjoyed  the 
use  without  setting  it  off,  as  he  was  bound  by 
canonical  law  to  do,  pro  tanto  against  the  prin- 
cipal. Sometimes  the  device  of  sale  and  resale 
was  resorted  to.  This  was  the  fictitious  sale  of 
goods  to  the  borrower  on  credit,  and  their  re- 
purchase at  a  less  sum  of  ready  money  paid  by 
the  lender.  The  sum  booked  against  the  bor- 
rower included  both  capital  and  interest,  while 
the  goods  remained  in  the  lender's  hands. 
Sometimes  a  bill  of  Dkt  Exchange  (q.v.)  was 
drawn.  Sometimes  a  gratuity  was  promised  by 
way  of  interest.  All  these  evasions  were  in  use 
on  the  continent,  and  had  been  condemned  at 
numerous  synods  both  there  and  in  England. 
The  offence  under  the  act  of  1487,  of  demanding 
a  fixed  percentage,  was  based  on  the  old  canoni- 
cal doctrine  that  no  claim  for  interest  arose 
except  in  the  case  of  Damnum  Emekgens,  and 
perhaps  also  in  that  of  LucKUM  Cessans,  and 
that  these  could  not  be  estimated  beforehand 
(Canon  Law).  In  this  respect  England,  by 
the  act  of  1487,  fell  behind  the  contemporary 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  continent.     The 
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act  proved  a  failure,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
framers  of  its  successor,  owing  to  the  unskilful- 
ness  of  the  drafting.  In  1495  Morton  again 
addressed  parliament  upon  the  evil,  and  intro- 
duced a  fresh  "  acte  agaynst  Usurye  "  (11  Hen. 

VII.  c.  8).  This  repealed  the  act  of  1487. 
Under  the  new  act  the  stipulation  for  interest 
at  the  time  of  the  making  of  a  loan  was  the 
offence.  But  a  clause  ' '  savyng  laufuU  penalties 
for  nounpayment  of  money  lent,"  by  allowing 
the  fixing  of  poena  conventionalis,  or  usura 
punitoria  (CANOisr  Law),  opened  a  wide  loop- 
hole for  evasion.  Sale  and  resale  were  defined 
as  illegal  when  the  borrower  was  at  the  time 
in  necessUe.  Mortgages  in  which  the  creditor 
should  not  account  for  mesne  profits  were  con- 
demned, there  being  no  "aventure"  attached 
to  the  loan  to  justify  the  creditor  in  receiving 
them  as  interest.  From  this  time  the  law  re- 
mained unchanged  for  fifty  years.  Nevertheless 
the  practice  of  taking  forbidden  interest  con- 
tinued, as  may  be  gathered  from  contemporary 
popular  writers.  To  some  extent  it  was  con- 
doned by  being  included  specifically  or  im- 
plicitly in  the  general  pardons  issued  from  time 
to  time  by  Henry  VIII.  The  customary  rate 
of  interest  at  this  period  was  10  per  cent  upon 
good  security.     After  the  assumption  by  Henry 

VIII.  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  1544,  "all 
offences  of  usurie  and  corrupt  bargaynes  "  were 
excepted  (35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18)  from  the  general 
pardon  ;  but  in  the  following  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  England,  the  demand  of 
a  fixed  rate  of  interest  was  made  legal  by  37 
Hen.  VIII.  0.  9,  which  repealed  the  act  of 
1495.  The  maximum  was  to  be  10  per  cent 
per  annum.  By  a  clause  intended  to  cover 
some  of  the  canonical  justifications  of  a  contract 
for  the  payment  of  interest,  opportunities  were 
afforded  for  the  evasion  of  this  maximum.  The 
importance  of  the  act  is  that  it  was  a  clear 
breach  with  the  canon  law,  which  recognised 
no  quantitative  distinction  between  usury  and 
interest.  It  is  upon  the  distinction  created  by 
this  act  that  our  modern  conception  of  the  two 
rests.  The  act  caused  lively  remonstrances  on 
religious  grounds.  The  reforming  party,  as  a 
rule,  followed  Luther  {q.v.)  in  his  earlier  view 
of  the  sinfulness  of  interest.  In  1552  Northum- 
berland, who  posed  as  an  extremist  in  religious 
matters,  passed  a  bill  through  the  Lords 
"against  usurie,"  which  became  law  (5  &  6 
Ed.  VI.  u.  20).  This  was  a  drastic  prohibition 
of  interest  in  any  shape  or  form,  a  clean  sweep 
being  made  of  all  the  canonical  exceptions  justi- 
fying interest.  Probably  the  customs  of  London 
based  on  the  canon  law  were  maintained,  as 
having  received  regal  confirmation.  Attempts 
were  made  in  the  following  year,  without  suc- 
cess, to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  new  act. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  government  of  Mary 
permitted  the  enforcement  of  a  law  repugnant 
to  the  ecclesiastics  as  a  defiance  of  the  canon 


law,  especially  as  the  chancellorship  was  in  ths 
hands  of  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
afterwards  of  Heath,  archbishop  of  York.  In 
1558  Mary  herself  offered  the  city  of  London 
dispensation  from  the  penalties  of  taking  usury 
if  they  would  advance  her  a  sum  of  money  at 
12  per  cent  interest.  But  the  act  of  1562 
remained  unrepealed  until  1571,  when  Elizabeth 
re-established  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  (13  Eliz, 
0.  8). 

With  the  Reformation  the  canonist  doctrine 
naturally  came  up  for  review.  The  general 
trend  of  the  opinion  of  reformers,  and  this  was 
shared  by  Luther  in  his  later  years,  was  that 
interest  was  tolerable  as  a  concession  to  human 
frailty.  This  argument  was  adopted  by  Bacon. 
But  Calvin  and  Dumouhn,  better  known  as 
MoLiN^TJS,  a  French  jurist,  were  not  satisfied 
with  a  negative  protest  against  the  intolerant 
prohibitions  of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  They  re- 
opened the  whole  question  ab  initio.  In  a  letter 
to  (Ekolampadius,  Calvin  boldly  questions  the 
Aristotelian  logomachy  on  which  the  patristic 
and  scholastic  position  was  so  largely  based. 
Money,  he  argued,  was  not  fruitful ;  but  neither 
was  a  house,  which,  it  was  admitted,  could  law- 
fully be  let  for  profit.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
concessions  made  by  the  canonists  in  fact  involved 
a  license  to  take  interest,  and  that  the  persist- 
ence in  a  verbal  prohibition  was  "puerorum 
instar  ludere  cum  Deo."  But  he  adopted,  as 
matter  of  Christian  discipline,  the  rule  that 
interest  should  not  be  demanded  of  men  in 
urgent  need,  and  as  matter  of  state  discipline,  that 
the  legal  rate  should  not  be  exceeded.  Molinaus 
(Tractatus  Contractuum  et  Usurarum,  1546) 
founded  his  justification  on  the  Roman  law  that 
there  is  inherently  involved  in  a  loan  an 
interesse,  whether  in  the  shape  of  "luornm 
cessans"  or  of  "damnum  emergens."  This 
justification  of  interest,  which  brought  upon 
Molinseus  the  censures  of  the  church,  naturally 
found  favour  in  the  great  mercantile  and 
Protestant  community  of  Holland.  Grotius, 
while  assenting  to  Molinaeus's  criticism  of 
Amstotle,  nevertheless  hesitated  to  explain 
away  the  language  of  Scripture  which  had  been 
for  so  many  ages  accepted  as  prohibitory  (He 
Jure  Pacts- ac  Belli,  II.  xii.).  This  step  was 
taken  by  Salmasius  in  1638  when  professor 
at  Leyden,  who  in  fact  popularised  the  arguments 
advanced  by  Molinaeus. 

In  England  the  prohibition  of  1552  having 
proved  a  failure,  Elizabeth  in  1571  re-established 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent.  In  1624  the  rate  was 
reduced  to  8  per  cent.  The  principle  being  prac- 
tically conceded,  discussion  ranged  about  the 
question  of  a  legal  rate.  The  wealth  of  Holland 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  being 
accompanied  by  a  low  rate  of  interest,  led  to  the 
conclusion  formulated  by  Sir  Josiah  Child  in 
his  new  Discourse  of  Trade,  iirst  published  in 
1668,  that  the  relation  of  the  two  was  that  of  1 
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effect  and  cause,  and  that  prosperity  might  he 
secured  for  this  country  hy  a  reduction  of  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  to  4  per  cent  (Child). 
But  this  opinion  was  combated  by  other  con- 
temporary writers.  Of  these  the  best  known 
is  Sir  William  Petty,  who  in  1682  published  a 
treatise  under  the  title  Quantulumcwnque,  con- 
demning altogether  laws  regulating  the  rate  of 
interest.  Locke  is  generally  taken  to  have 
written  in  the  same  sense ;  but  though  the  argu- 
ments in  his  tract,  OcmsidercUiOTis  of  the  lower- 
ing  of  Interest  and  raising  the  Value  of  Money, 
tend  in  this  direction,  he  expressly  Ewiduces  two 
reasons  why  there  should  be  a  law  to  regulate 
interest.  His  iirst  is  that  there  may  be  a  rule 
of  practice  for  courts  of  law  in  assessing  debts 
and  damages.  Such  a  rule  of  practice  prevails 
at  the  present  day.  His  second  reason  is  that 
thoughtless  borrowers,  "young  men  and  those 
in  want,  might  not  too  easily  be  exposed  to 
extortion  and  oppression,"  a  line  of  thought 
afterwards  adopted  by  Adam  Smith. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  new  doctrines  made 
but  slow  headway  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
It  is  true  that  successive  refinements  of  the 
canonists  in  deference  to  the  advancing  exigencies 
of  commercial  hfe  had  left  nothing  but  the 
husk  of  the  prohibition  remaining.  But  a  de- 
fence of  interest  upon  its  own  footing,  following 
the  lines  of  Calvin  and  Salmasius,  was  too  ven- 
turesome an  assault  on  the  position  so  long 
maintained  by  the  church.  Even  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIT. ,  interest  on  commercial 
debts  was  forbidden,  with  an  exception  in  favour 
of  the  flourishing  industrial  city  of  Lyons  ;  nor 
did  interest  become  legal  until  the  revolution. 
In  England,  opinion  had  so  far  passed  over  to 
the  opposite  camp  that  Adam  Smith,  ivriting 
in  1776,  assumed  interest  as  necessary  to  pro- 
duction in  providing  the  capitalist  with  an  in- 
centive to  productive  expenditure.  About  the 
same  time  in  France,  Fothier,  »  French  jurist, 
and  the  celebrated  Tukgot  resumed  the  ancient 
controversy  as  to  the  justification  of  interest. 

The  occasion  which  produced  Turgot's  essay 
on  Les  PrHs  d Argent  was  a  commercial  crisis 
in  Angouleme  in  1769.  A  feature  of  this 
crisis  was  an  excessive  number  of  accommodation 
bills  upon  advances  to  borrowers  for  purposes 
of  unproductive  consumption.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  France 
was  at  this  time  4  per  cent,  there  were,  as 
Adam  Smith  tells  us,  "several  very  safe  and 
easy  methods  of  evading  the  law."  The 
bankrupt  borrowers,  unable  to  obtain  further 
advances,  followed  the  example  set  by  Richard 
II.  of  England,  and  combined  to  prosecute 
their  creditors  under  the  usury  laws.  Turgot, 
at  that  time  intendant  of  Limoges,  procured 
the  removal  of  the  cases  from  the  local  courts 
to  the  council  of  state,  and  drew  up  for  its 
guidance  a  memorandum,  "  Sur  les  Frets 
d'Argent,"  in  defence  of  interest.  In  this 
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treatise,  which  was  not  published  till  some 
years  later,  he  first  establishes  the  necessity 
of  interest  for  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
poses ;  he  then  refutes  the  arguments  of  the 
schoolmen ;  he  inquires  into  the  historical 
causes  which  have  rendered  money-lenders 
odious  ;  and  concludes  by  demanding  that  the 
taking  of  interest  should  be  legalised  and 
the  rate  left  to  be  settled  between  borrower 
and  lender.  Like  Adam  Smith,  he  adopted 
the  standpoint  of  individualism,  that  a  man 
has  a  right  to  do  what  he  wUl  with  his 
own,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  this  liberty  is 
most  conducive  to  the  general  weU-being. 
Turgot  also  addressed  himself  to  the  arguments 
advanced  by  Pothier  and  his  school  npon 
legal  grounds.  Their  contention  was  that 
in  a,  contract  which  is  not  gratuitous,  equity 
demands  an  equality  in  the  values  exchanged. 
One  party  should  not  give  more  than  he  has 
received,  nor  the  other  receive  more  than  he 
has  given.  This  maxim  of  equity  is  violated 
when  the  lender  receives  back  more  than  the 
capital.  The  argument  was,  as  Pothier  ad- 
mitted, a  reproduction  of  that  of  the  res  fungi- 
Mies  of  Aquinas  (see  Aquinas  ;  Fungibles). 
Turgot's  reply  is  first,  that  equality  of  values 
depends  on  the  opinion  of  the  two  contiacting 
parties  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the  objects 
exchanged  will  satisfy  their  demand  ;  secondly, 
in  this  following  Molin^us,  he  challenges  the 
fundamental  position  upon  which  the  prohibi- 
tion of  interest  had  been  based,  viz.  that  a 
loan  is  a  ti'ansfer  of  property,  and  that  an 
owner  of  property  (the  tiansferee)  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  the  use  of  that  which 
is  his  own.  "Miserable  equivoque  encore," 
replies  Turgot,  "U  est  vrai  que  I'emprunteur 
devient  proprietaire  de  I'argent  considere  phy- 
siquement  comme  une  certaine  quantite  de  metal. 
Mais  est  n  vraiment  proprietaire  de  la  valeur 
de  cet  argent  ?  Non,  sans  doute,  puisque  cette 
valeur  ne  lui  est  confiee  que  pour  un  tems  et 
pour  la  rendre  a  I'echeance"  {Mimoire,  §  27). 
Turgot's  memoir  saved  the  money-lenders  of 
Angouleme,  and  so  far  effected  a  change  of 
public  opinion  in  France  that  at  the  Revolu- 
tion the  national  assembly  declared  all  loans 
on  interest  legal.  The  work  of  Turgot  in 
France  was  finally  done  for  England  by  Jeremy 
Bentham  {q.v.)  in  his  celebrated  "Letters 
in  defence  of  Usury."  In  these  he  finally 
disposed  of  those  pleas  for  legal  maximum 
rates  based  on  the  assumed  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  simple  and  discouraging  the  prodigal, 
which  had  been  accepted  by  Locke  and  Adam 
Smith.  In  England  the  whole  of  the  acts 
against  usury,  dating  irom  that  of  1545,  were 
repealed  in  1854.  For  the  Ust  of  them  see 
the  schedide  to  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  90.  In 
Denmark  they  were  repealed  in  1855  ;  in  Spain 
in  1856  ;  in  Sardinia,  Holland,  Norway,  and 
Geneva  in  1857  ;    in  Saxony  and    Sweden   in 
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1864  ;  in  Belgium  in  1865  ;  and  in  Prussia 
and  the  North  German  Confederation  in  1867. 

A  new  act  against  usury  was,  however,  intro- 
duced for  the  whole  of  Germany  in  1880, 
and  amended  and  extended  in  1893.  It  is 
now  a  criminal  offence  to  obtain  a  profit  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  necessitous  condition 
or  inexperience  of  any  person  in  reference  to 
loans  or  other  transactions,  "exc'eeding  the 
usual  rate  of  interest  in  such  a  way  that  the 
profit  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered,"  and  all  transactions  of  this  nature 
are  null  and  void  ;  it  is  also  a  criminal  offence 
to  "trade  as  a  usurer." 

Professor  Foxwell,  while  avoiding  any  justi- 
fication of  the  claim  to  interest  upon  abstract, 
moral,  or  metaphysical  grounds,  and  anticipat- 
ing the  possibility  of  the  arrival  of  a  time  when 
the  tendency  of  interest  to  a  minimum  may 
result  in  a  natural  compulsion  upon  the  capitalist 
to  pay  a  "negative  interest "  to  the  banker  who 
undertakes  the  care  and  management  of  his 
capital,  justifies  interest  upon  the  practical 
ground  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  existing  state 
of  society  as  an  inducement  to  the  capitalist 
to  save.  It  is  interest  which  "brings  about 
economic  equilibrium  "  between  the  demand  for 
capital,  of  which  the  function  is  to  give  labour 
more  eS'ective  power  and  continuity,  and  its 
accumulation. 

The  tendency  of  profits,  including  in  this 
term  the  bare  interest  upon  capital,  to  a  mini- 
mum, has  been  discussed  at  length  by  J.  S.  Mill. 
Mill  assumes  that  there  is  ' '  some  particular  rate 
of  profit  which  is  the  lowest  that  mil  induce  the 
people  of  that  country  and  time  to  accumulate 
savings  and  to  employ  those  savings  produc- 
tively." This  rate  is  determined  by  (1)  "the 
strength  of  the  effective  desire  of  aocumijation"  ; 
(2)  "the  degree  of  security  of  capital  engaged 
in  industrial  occupations."  These  two  deter- 
minants interact  and  grow  in  force  with  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  In  a  country  where 
population  is  increasing,  capital  becomes  in- 
creasingly applied  to  agricultural  industry, 
which  progressively  yields  less  (see  Diminish- 
ing Eetukns),  a  law  which  conditions  the 
whole  rate  of  profit.  Where  population  is  not 
increasing,  the  competition  for  labour  causes 
a  rise  of  wages,  mth  the  same  result.  The 
counteragents  to  the  tendency  are  therefore  the 
loss  of  capital  in  commercial  crises  and  unsound 
investments  ;  inventions,  cheapening  articles  of 
common  consumption,  and  thereby  reducing 
the  cost  of  labovu- ;  and  importation  of  food  from 
abroad. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Professor  Foxwell's 
view  that  there  is  no  absolute  minimum  is 
more  probable  than  that  of  MiU,  who  under- 
estimated the  force  of  the  tradition  of  accumu- 
lation. Hence,  Bohm-Bawerk  throws  modern 
theories  into  three  classes.  The  first  of  these, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  the  "  niaive  produc- 


tivity" theory,  attributes  the  production  of 
interest  to  capital,  which  in  the  distribution 
of  the  product  only  claims  that  of  which 
it  was  originally  the  source.  The  second 
which  he  calls  the  "socialist  exploitation 
theory,"  regards  interest  as  the  appropriation 
of  that  which  is  due  to  labour,  out  of  which 
it  sprang,  labour  being  the  sole  source  and 
measure  of  value.  The  third  view  is  inter- 
mediate. While  accepting  the  first  view  of 
capital  as  being  in  conjunction  with  nature  and 
labour  a  source  of  production,  it  dwells  upon 
the  importance  of  exchange  values  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  which  can  be  appropriated 
by  the  capitalist.  While  the  first  two  theories 
confine  their  attention  to  interest  as  a  problem 
of  production,  ' '  the  interest  problem  in  its  last 
resort  is  a  problem  of  value  "  (Bohm-Bawerk, 
OapitaZ  avd  Interest,  trans,  by  Smart,  Mac- 
millan,  1890  ;  OoTiclusion,  p.  423). 

While  Adam  Smith  accepted  interest  as  an 
economic  fact  without  endeavouring  to  justify  it 
on  analytical  grounds,  he  indirectly  furnished  a 
basis  for  a  revisal  of  the  whole  question  of  its 
justification.  In  discussing  the  sources  of  wealth, 
Adam  Smith,  while  he  frequently  mentions  land 
and  capital,  leant  to  the  doctrine  that  wealth  was 
exclusively  derived  from  labour.  This  position 
was  borrowed  from  Locke,  who  lays  down  that 
labour  "put  the  difference  of  value  on  everything" 
(Ciml  Oovernment,  bk.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  40).  Kicaido, 
like  Adam  Smith,  without  elevating  the  proposition 
into  a  system,  adopts  the  general  idea.  As 
to  this,  see  Professor  Marshall's  note  on  Eicardo's 
theory  of  production  in  relation  to  value  (Prin- 
ciples of  Economics,  bk.  vi.  ch.  vi. ).  From  this  it 
was  an  easy  transition  to  the  view  of  the  modern 
socialists,  that  interest  is  abstracted — wrongfully 
abstracted — from  labour.  The  connecting  Unk 
between  the  two  views  is  the  French  economist 
SiSMONDi  in  his  Nouveaux  PriTicipes  d'£concmie 
Politique,  first  published  in  1819.  Sismondi 
escapes  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  theory  hy 
ascribing  the  right  to  interest  to  the  original  lahour 
which  forms  capital.  The  scientific  socialists, 
however,  claiming  to  rest  their  teaching  upon  Adam 
Smith  and  Ricardo,  regard  thfe'  returns  to  capital,  , 
whether  called  by  the  name  of  profit  or  interest, 
as  a  fraud  upon  the  labourer  to  which  hunger 
compels  him  to  submit. 

Of  this  school  Pkoudhon  was  the  earliest  dis- 
tinguished representative  in  France  ;  in  Germany, 
Eodbertus-Jagetzow  and  Karl  Maex.  Accord- 
ing to  Rodbertus,  interest — profit  and  rent  alike- 
rests  on  two  grounds,  one  economic,  the  other  legal. 
The  economic  ground  lies  in  the  fact  that  since 
the  introduction  of  division  of  labour  the  labourera 
produce  more  than  they  require  to  support  them- 
selves in  life,  and  so  allow  them  to  continue  their 
labour,  and  thus  others  are  also  able  to  live  upon 
the  product.  The  legal  ground  is  the  existence  ot 
private  property  in  land  and  capital,  and  Marx 
reproduces  the  same  idea.  In  the  view  of  the 
anti-socialist  economists,  these  conclusions  are  only 
arrived  at  by  divorcing  propositions  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Rioabdo  from  their  context  and  ignor- 
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ing  the  fact  that  capital  is  in  itself  productive  and 
■belongs  to  the  capitalist  as  the  reward  of  abstinence 
from  its  expenditure.  The  economists  who  earliest 
insisted  on  the  first  of  these  characteristics  of 
capital  were  J.  B.  Sat  and  Lord  Lauderdale, 
while  N.  W.  Senior,  formerly  professor  of  poli- 
tical economy  at  Oxford,  is  the  founder  of  the 
abstinence  theory  (Capital).  Eclectic  economists, 
such  as  Roscher,  include  both  these  elements. 

The  American  economist,  Mr.  F.  A.  Walker, 
turns  the  point  of  the  old  Aristotelian  and  canoni- 
cal objections  to  interest  by  insisting  that  in 
actual  fact,  exemplified  by  cases  in  which  no  coin 
passes,  as  well  as  in  theory,  interest  is  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  objects  for  the  acquisition  of  which 
credit  is  given  or  money  lent.  He  leans  to  the 
modern  view  that  in  the  states  of  society  iu  which 
prohibitions  of  interest  originate,  there  may  have 
been  justification  for  them,  and  they  probably 
exercised  some  effect.  These  conclusions  he 
applies  to  similar  conditions  in  modern  com- 
munities, as  for  instance,  in  extensive  regions  of 
the  United  States,  where  agriculture  is  prosperous, 
where  industry  has  made  some  progress,  yet  where 
the  community  still  remains  mainly  non- com- 
mercial. But  he  agrees  that  in  highly  com- 
mercial countries  "usury"  laws  become  purely 
mischievous. 

Recent  English  economists,  such  as  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick,  show  the  natural  English  tendency,  exempli- 
fied in  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo,  to  abandon  dis- 
cussion of  the  metaphysical  justification  of  interest, 
and  accepting  it  as  an  ultimate  fact,  to  confine 
themselves  to  analysing  the  economic  laws  by 
which  its  rate  is  determined. 

The  general  conclusions  of  economists  as  to  the 
determinants  of  the  rate  of  interest  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows.  In  civilised  communities  a 
general  level  of  "  net"  interest  tends  to  establish 
itself,  the  differences  between  rates  being  for  the 
most  part  due  to  differences  in  the  risk  of  the 
investment.  That  on  the  whole,  in  such  com- 
munities, small  command  less  interest  than  large 
amounts  of  capital  owing  to  the  difittculties  of 
collection  and  the  irregularity  of  withdrawal.  Of 
this  savings  banks  are  an  example.  The  mere 
increase  of  capital  does  not  lower  the  rate  of 
interest  (Hume,  Essay  on  Interest ;  Ricardo,  Prin- 
ciples, ch.  xxi.),  which  is  determined,  on  the  analogy 
of  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent,  by  the  competition 
of  borrowers  and  its  least  productive  employment. 
Hence,  as  a  community  increases  in  civilisation, 
and  capital  has  to  be  employed  on  less  fertile  lands 
and  less  productive  investments,  the  return  to 
capital  tends  to  decline  ;  in  other  words,  interest 
falls.  Influences  which  counteract  this  tendency 
are  the  acquisition  by  a  nation  of  fresh  land  or  a 
cheapening  of  the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  protective  duties ;  the  conversion  of  circulat- 
ing into  fixed  capital  (see  Capital)  ;  the  destruction 
of  capital  by  war,  and  the  emigration  of  capital. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  the  principle  has  constantly  been 
upheld  that  to  accept  usury  is  sinful.  This  was 
laid  down  by  Bossuet  in  his  Traiti  de  l\tsure, 
and  repeated  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  the  encyclical 
on  usury  of  1745  intituled  Vix  pervenit.     But 


when  the  era  of  the  reformation  opened  up  the 
whole  question,  the  energy  of  the  canonists  was 
devoted  not  to  fortifying  the  old  positions,  but 
to  emptying  the  principle  of  its  application. 
Concessions  were  at  first  made  in  those  directions 
in  which  the  severity  of  the  prohibition  had 
from  early  times  been  mitigated.  Eent-charges 
upon  land,  and  their  purchase  and  sale,  had 
been  canonically  legal  since  1425,  subject  to 
the  charge  being  reaUy  attached  to  land  or 
fixed  property  yielding  actual  returns.  But  in 
1452  a  bull  of  Nicholas  V.  had  permitted  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and 
Sicily  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  payment 
of  interest  on  loans  based  on  personal  credit 
(census  personalis').  Against  the  principle  of 
this  concession  a  reaction  took  place  under  Pius 
v.,  who,  by  a  bull  Cum  onus  in  1568,  reverted 
to  the  old  limitations.  But  the  concession  of 
Nicholas  V.  had  abeady  done  its  work.  The 
Jesuit  casuists,  solicitous  to  adapt  the  church 
to  contemporary  exigencies,  discovered  a  number 
of  reasons  for  disregarding  the  new  bull.  It 
required,  they  affirmed,  to  be  invested  with 
authority  by  promulgation  and  acceptance  in 
the  several  countries  of  Europe.  Others,  as 
Liguori,  maintained  that  it  only  prohibited 
such  loans  where  fraud  was  present.  Though. 
Benedict  XIV.  lent  his  sanction  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  ceiwus  personalis,  the  system 
continued  to  flourish  even  in  Rome  itself. 
Another  concession  which  opened  the  door  to 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  system  was  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  contractus  trinus  (see  EcK, 
Johann).  This,  as  its  name  imports,  was  a 
combination  of  three  contracts.  The  first  of 
these,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  others, 
was  the  contract  of  partnership  in  risk  of  profit 
or  loss  (societas)  which  had  always  been  allowed. 
The  two  subsidiary  contracts  were  contracts  of 
assurance.  By  the  sniTender  of  a  part  of  his 
expected  profit  the  capitalist  could  insure  himself 
against  loss  of  capital ;  by  the  surrender  of  a 
further  part  he  could  insure  a  fixed  return 
{venditio  lucri  incerti  pro  lucro  certo).  Now 
regarded  together,  and  as  between  the  same 
parties,  these  three  contracts  represented  an 
advance  of  money  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest. 
As  such  they  were  before  the  16th  century 
canonically  fllegal,  though  each  taken  by  itself, 
where  the  parties  were  different,  was  legal  even 
though  in  respect  of  the  same  transaction.  Con- 
venience suggested  that  all  these  contracts  sho\ild 
be  made  between  the  same  parties,  and  commerce 
naturally  adopted  this  plan.  As  usual  in  the 
history  of  interest,  itremained  for  the  theologians 
to  find  a  justification  for  the  fait  accompli. 
This  was  accomplished  by  Eck  and  Major  early 
in  the  16th  century.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  census  personalis,  so  in  this,  the  Catholic 
reaction  at  first,  by  the  bull  Dctestabiles  of  Sixtus 
V.  in  1583,  condemned  the  contractus  trinus 
as   usurious  and   illegal.     The  new  school    of 
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casuists,  on  the  other  hand,  took  up  the  position 
that  the  condemnation  only  applied  to  cases 
where  usurious  practice  was  potent.  Finally,  as 
in  the  census  personalis,  commercial  convenience 
smothered  the  protests  of  doctrine. 

In  short,  by  the  17th  century  the  condemna- 
tion of  usury  had  been  gradually  extruded  till 
it  had  no  application  outside  loans  pure  and 
simple.  And  even  in  this  sphere  the  concession 
which  had  then  firmly  established  itself  of 
allowing  the  Lucrum  Cessans  and  Damnum 
Emekgbns  to  be  calculated  beforehand  at  a 
fixed  rate  per  cent,  left  little  more  than  a  mere 
husk  of  doctrine.  The  (question  came  up  for 
review  before  the  Roman  curia  in  1740.  The 
city  of  Verona  raised  a  loan  at  i  per  cent,  and 
justified  its  proceeding  by  a  discourse  published 
by  an  eminent  lawyer,  Scipio  Maffei.  The 
pope,  Benedict  XIV.,  issued  a  special  commission 
to  cardinals,  prelates,  and  theologians,  to  restate 
the  doctrine  of  usury  according  to  the  most 
recent  view.  Of  this  commission  the  outcome 
was  the  encyclical  Vix  pervsnit  issued  in  1745. 
The  old  doctrine  was  reafilrmed,  and  returns  of 
interest  upon  loans  condemned,  except  in  cases 
where  the  claim  to  interest  rested  upon  some 
other  title  than  merely  that  of  money  lent,  or 
could  be  justified  by  the  conformity  of  the 
contract  to  one  of  those  forms  recognised  by 
the  church  as  legitimate.  But  the  discussion 
by  theologians  was  not  silenced.  At  last  in 
1822  an  event  happened  which  again  compelled 
the  Roman  curia  to  deal  with  the  subject  practi- 
cally. A  female  penitent  at  Lyons  was  refused 
absolution  for  receiving  legal  interest  from 
invested  property.  She  appealed  to  Rome,  and 
the  holy  of&oe  decided  against  the  confessor, 
provided  the  penitent  expressed  willingness  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  church.  But 
no  formal  decision  on  such  cases  followed,  and 
in  1838  a  general  notice  was  issued  to  confessors 
no  longer  to  importune  penitents  on  account  of 
being  in  receipt  of  interest.  For  all  practical 
purposes  the  doctrine,  while  it  remains  intact, 
has  ceased  to  exist. 

[Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens. — Grote's 
History  of  Greece. — Mommsen's  History  of  Rome, 
2  vols.,  London,  1868,  1875.— W.  A.  Hunter's 
Roman  Law,  London,  1885.  As  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  interest  by  the  canon  law,  and  its  peculiar 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  Law  Mer- 
chant, see  Endemann,  Handbuch  des  Randels- 
rechts,  i.  pp.  13-14, 19-20. — Goldsohmidt,  Universal 
geschichte  des  Handelsrechts,  pp.  137-172.  For 
the  scholastic  doctrine,  Endemann's  Studien,  For 
the  revolt  against  scholasticism,  Child's  New  Dis- 
course of  Trade  (1690). — Locke's  Essay  on  Civil 
Government. — 'S.ma^'s  Essay  on  Interest. — Turgot's 
Les  PrHs  d' Argent. — Bentham's  Defence  of  Usury, 
Works,  vol.  iii.  Edinburgh,  1843.  For  the  new 
socialist  doctrine,  Rodbertus,  Socialokonomische 
Ansichten,  Jena,  1882. — Bdhm-Bawerk  on  Capital 
and  Interest  (translated  by  Smart),  London,  1890. 
On  the  rate  of  interest,  see  J.  S.  Mill's  Political 


Economy,  bk.  iv.  ch.  iv. — Professor  Poxwell  in 
Journal  of  Institute  of  Banlcers,  vii.  (1886). — Von 
Wieser,  National  Value,  edited  by  W.  Smart,  1892. 
— Distinction  from  discount,  Supino,  Saggio  de  lo 
Sconto  (1892).  All  books  on  the  general  principles 
of  pohtical  economy  treat  of  the  subject.  ]  i.  s.  L. 

INTERLOPERS  were  persons  who,  not 
being  members  of  the  companies  chartered  by 
the  crown,  nor  having  a  license  from  them, 
traded  on  their  own  account  to  the  coimtriea 
to  which  the  companies  had  the  sole  trade. 
Throughout  their  existence,  the  companies 
suffered  much  from  the  competition  of  these 
outsiders.  The  relations  between  them  there- 
fore have  an  important  bearing  on  eoonomio 
development,  particularly  on  the  growth  of 
free  trade.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to 
give  a  full  account  of  those  relations  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  16th  and  17th  century. 
But  a  few  instances  from  the  history  of  the 
trading  companies,  and  a  summary  of  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  claims  of  the 
outsiders,  wiU  show  the  nature  of  the  questiona 
at  issue.  In  1604,  the  "free  traders"  nearly 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  monopoly  of  the 
companies,  especially  the  Merchant  Adventurera 
and  the  Russia  Company.  Two  bUls  directed 
mainly  against  these  associations — (1)  "for 
all  merchants  to  have  free  liberty  of  trade  into 
all  countries  "  ;  (2)  "  for  enlargement  of  trade 
for  his  majesty's  subjects  into  foreign  countries," 
passed  the  Commons  ' '  with  great  consent  and 
applause  of  the  House  (as  being  for  the 
exceeding  benefit  of  all  the  land),  scarce  forty 
voices  dissenting,"  but  they  were  rejected  by 
the  Lords.  Complaints  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  were  again  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  merchants  and 
clothiers  of  Exeter  and  other  parts  of  the  west 
of  England  in  1638,  1643,  and  1645.  The 
ordinance  of  1643,  regulating  the  company, 
appears  to  have  been  a  concession  to  the 
outsiders,  and  under  the  Commonwealth  and 
Protectorate  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
movement  of  opinion  in  their  favour.  A 
committee  for  trade,  appointed  by  the  common 
council  of  London,  reported  to  the  council  for 
trade  in  1651,  that  they  found  the  Staplers 
"unnecessary  and  disadvantageous,"  and  the 
discussions  in  the  council  in  1656  show  strong 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers.  Interlopers  were  a  source  of 
difficulty  to  the  Russia  Company  throughout 
its  career,  and  important  concessions  were 
made  to  them  in  1654.  Similar  difiSculties 
were  experienced  by  the  Levant  or  Tubket 
Company  {q.v.),  the  Eastland  Company,  and 
the  East  India  Company.  The  history  of  the 
last  -  mentioned  company  supplies  several 
important  cases.  In  1604,  James  I.  granted 
to  Sir  Edward  Michelborne  and  his  associates 
a  license  ' '  to  discover  the  countries  of  Cathaia, 
China,   Japan,   Corea,   and  Cambaia,  and  the 
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islands  and  countries  thereto  adjoining,  and  to 
trade  with  the  people  there,  notwithstanding  any 
grant  or  charter  to  the  contrary."  Michelborne 
greatly  injured  the  East  India  Company,  but  in 
1607  they  decided  to  drop  their  suit  against 
him  iu  the  Admiralty.  In  1637,  Charles  I. 
granted  a  license  to  Sir  William  Courten  and 
others,  to  trade  to  Goa,  Malabar,  and  China ; 
his  association,  or  the  Assada  Merchants,  as 
they  were  called,  competed  with  the  East  India 
Company  for  many  years.  In  1650-51,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  state,  a 
union  was  effected  between  the  company,  the 
Assada  Merchants,  and  a  third  body,  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  trading  to  the  Indies, 
which  became  the  basis  of  a  united  joint  stock. 
But  three  years  later,  the  last  two  petitioned 
the  council  of  state  for  an  open  trade.  The 
interlopers  achieved  a,  temporary  success,  and 
for  three  years  the  company,  the  Assada 
Merchants,  and  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  as 
well  as  numerous  private  traders,  competed 
with  each  other,  with  the  result  that  the  East 
India  trade  was  completely  disorganised,  and 
GromweU  was  forced  to  renew  the  charter  of 
the  company.  The  leading  case  on  the  claims 
of  the  companies  against  the  iuterlopers  is 
The  East  India  Company  v.  Sandys  (1684). 
It  was  argued  at  great  length  before  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Jefferies,  HoUoway  and  "Walcot, 
by  Holt  (afterwards  lord  chief  justice),  Fiuch 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham),  and  SaAvyer, 
for  the  plaintiff ;  and  Treby  (afterwards  lord 
chief  justice),  PoUexfen  (afterwards  lord  chief 
justice),  and  Williams  for  the  defendant. 
Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Sandys'  ship  and  goods  were  confiscated. 

It  win  now  be  convenient  to  summarise  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  interlopers. 
There  were  two  distinct  questions  at  issue  : 
1.  Did  the  creation  of  such  companies  as  have 
been  noticed  fall  within  the  limite  of  the  royal 
prerogative  ?  2.  Could  they,  under  cover  of 
their  charters,  pretend  to  an  exclusive  trade  ? 
On  the  fii'st,  opinion  was  by  no  means 
unanimous,  some  people  contending  that 
parliament  alone  could  impose  the  restrictions 
on  trade  which  the  very  existence  of  a  company 
involved.  Additional  force  was  given  to  this 
argument,  when  the  companies  made  the  royal 
grant  the  pretext  for  excluding  all  others  from 
the  trade.  The  outsiders  answered  the  second 
question  in  the  negative.  It  was  contended 
that  the  king  could  create  corporations  for 
carrying  on  a  trade,  but  he  could  not  restrain 
others  from  exercising  that  trade  ;  such  restraint 
was  restraint  of  a  common  right ;  it  appropriated 
to  one  or  a  few  what  others  might  lawfully 
use  before  the  grant  was  made.  A  charter 
conferring  such  exclusive  privileges  was  there- 
fore void.  The  East  India  Company,  which 
was  a  joint-stock  company,  came,  it  was  said, 
within  the  provisos  of  the  statute  of  monopolies. 


at  any  rate,  after  the  expiration  of  their  first 
charter,  though  the  same  objection  could  not 
perhaps  be  urged  against  the  regulated 
companies.  Many  statutes  were  quoted  in 
defence  of  the  claim  for  free  trade  ;  on  more 
general  grounds  it  was  held  that  the  right  to 
trade  was  "a  right,  natural  and  human," 
and  a  charter  against  natural  and  civil  right 
was  void.  On  the  other  hand,  a  distinction 
was  drawn  between  inland  and  foreign  trade, 
and  it  was  maintained  that  by  common  law 
subjects  had  no  absolute  right  to  pursue  the 
latter,  which  presupposed  treaties  or  leagues  of 
amity  concluded  by  the  king  of  England  with 
foreign  powers ;  that  no  statute  had  ever 
given  a  general  liberty  of  trade  to  Englishmen 
to  or  with  all  nations,  and  that  the  special 
statutes  dealing  with  particular  nations  or 
particular  commodities  were  not  declaratory, 
but  introduced  a  new  law.  The  distinction 
between  joint  stock  and  regulated  companies 
was  held  to  be  of  no  weight,  because  it  did  not 
touch  the  question  of  right,  whether  a  company 
could  or  could  not  have  a  grant  of  an  exclusive 
trade.  On  the  ground  of  expediency,  the  case 
for  the  companies  against  the  interlopers  was 
strong.  The  men  to  whom  the  first  charters 
had  been  granted  were  frequently  the  fust 
discoverers  of  the  trade,  and  it  seemed  only 
fair  that  they  should  enjoy  a  monopoly  to 
reimburse  them  for  their  outlay.  Their 
position  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  patentee 
of  a  new  invention,  whose  claim  to  a  monopoly 
for  a  limited  period  was  universally  conceded. 
The  companies  also  were  put  to  great  expense 
for  the  maintenance  of  official  establishments 
and  factories,  for  negotiating  treaties,  for  costly 
presents,  and  for  other  objects.  It  was  unfair 
that  interlopers  should  step  in  and  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  enterprise,  without  undertaking 
any  of  their  arduous  and  expensive  duties. 
They  would  naturally  be  able  to  undersell  the 
companies  in  the  home  markets,  and  the  trade 
would  ultimately  be  destroyed.  It  was  also 
maintained  that  experience  was  in  favour  of 
the  company  organisation,  for  the  trade  could 
not  be  carried  on  successfully  by  any  other 
means.  To  those  arguments  the  interlopers 
had  an  effective  reply.  Considerations  of 
expediency  did  not  effect  the  right  to  an 
exclusive  trade,  and  it  was  that  which  they 
called  in  question.  To  urge  expediency  in 
defence  of  the  companies  was  to  set  up 
convenience,  or  the  pretence  of  convenience, 
against  law ;  and  such  an  argument  might  be 
as  effectively  used  against  the  companies  as  in 
their  favour.  It  might,  for  example,  be  urged 
by  the  Assada  Merchants,  as  a  reason  for 
suppressing  the  East  India  Company.  There 
was  no  objection  to  the  grant  of  a  monopoly 
for  fourteen  years  to  the  first  discoverers  of  a 
trade,  but  it  should  then  determine.  Besides, 
inost     of    the    trades    monopolised     by    the 
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companies  had  been  carried  on  by  private 
traders,  or  associations  of  private  traders, 
before  the  grant  of  exclusive  charters.  Those 
who  claimed  liberty  of  trade  were  willing  to 
bear  their  full  proportion  of  necessary  charges, 
nor  did  they  wish  to  dissolve  any  company. 
On  the  contrary,  a  joint  stock  was,  as  a  rule, 
necessary  for  distant  trades.  They  merely 
claimed  that  people  should  be  free  to  form 
companies  or  not,  as  the  conditions  of  the 
trade  shoiTld  determine,  and  that  no  one 
company  should  enjoy  a  monopoly  (see  Com- 
panies), w.  A.  s.  H. 

INTERNAL  CUSTOMS  AND  TOLLS.  It 
has  sometimes  been  asserted  of  taxes  that  they 
supply  nations  with  more  causes  of  grief  than  of 
well-beiug.  Whether  this  sweeping  assertion  is 
generally  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly  coniirmed 
by  experience  in  respect  to  internal  tolls  and 
customs.  France,  the  earliest  unified  of  western 
continental  powers,  affords  us  a  striking  example 
of  their  mischievous  operation,  which  may  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  the  inconvenience  and  in- 
jury they  cause  to  the  trade  of  a  country. 

As  appears  by  one  of  their  names,  droit  de 
haut  passage,  French  customs  are,  during  the 
feudal  ages,  difficult  to  separate  from  tolls  proper. 
From  1360  they  were  called  imposition  or  traite 
foraine,  and  as  the  provinces  had  preserved  their 
own  special  constitutions,  several  of  them,  such 
as  Picardy,  Artois,  Anjou,  Poitou,  Berry, 
Auvergne,  Languedoc,  etc. ,  successively  adopted 
them,  the  duties  being  collected  by  a  body  of 
officials  called  masters  of  the  ports,  but  with 
various  tariffs  and  under  different  names — tdblier 
at  La  Rochelle,  pr4v6ti  in  Nantes,  comptdble  et 
convoi  in  Bordeaux,  coAtume  de  Bayonne,  tripas 
de  la  Zaire,  traite  foraine  in  Anjou,  etc.  The 
most  vexatious  of  these  customs  were  those  of 
Lyons  and  Valence  (formerly  of  Vienne),  which 
commanded  the  passage  of  the  Rh6ne,  and 
through  which  all  goods,  whether  foreign  or 
^  home-made,  on  their  way  to  or  from  southern 
France,  were  compulsorily  and  unmercifully 
obliged  to  pass.  The  former  amounted  to  5 
per  cent,  the  latter  to  3  per  cent,  and  Forbonnais 
mentions  four  cases  in  which  it  had  to  be  paid 
twice  ;  not  including  the  tolls  levied  by  private 
individuals,  he  reckons  that  thirteen  different 
duties  were  exacted  between  Lyons  and  Aries, 
a  distance  of  150  miles  {Eeeherches  sur  les 
Finances delaFrance,  i.  pp.  358, 359).  The  same 
author  quotes  the  bitter  complaints  made  against 
the  customs  of  Valence  by  a  deputy  of  Lyons 
at  the  states  of  Dauphine  in  1600:  "These 
customs  are  a  rock  and  a  cause  of  shipwreck. 
They  are  hatched  and  gi-ow  like  crocodiles.  .  .  . 
The  terrified  merchants  fly  from  this  passage  as 
if  it  were  a  cut-throat  place  (un  coupe-gorge) 
.  .  .  and  if  caught,  only  recover  their  liberty 
when  the  officers  have  rummaged  their  bales  to 
the  bottom  and  their  purses  also  "  {Becherches, 
i.   pp.   40,   41).     The  eloquence  of  the  worthy 


member  for  Lyons  was  lost,  for  these  customB 
continued  until  1790. 

On  the  Loire,  where  Forbonnais  enumerates 
28  tolls,  the  oppression  was  quite  as  vexatious, 
and  Louis  XIV.,  under  the  direction  of  Colbert, 
uses  in  the  preamble  of  the  edict  of  1664 
language  quite  as  strong  as  had  been  heard 
sixty  years  before  in  the  states  of  Dauphine. 
"We  have  ascertained,"  are  the  royal  words, 
' '  that  under  different  names  such  a  diversity  of 
these  [duties  and  tolls  ]  have  been  set  up  that 
we  have  been  filled  with  astonishment  at  the 
institution  of  so  many  levies  and  impositions, 
sufficient  to  disgust  our  subjects  from  contiau- 
ing  their  trade.  .  .  .  The  merchants  cannot 
possibly  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  them,  still 
less  their  factors  and  carriers,  who  are  constrained 
to  rely  on  the  good  faith  of  the  managing  clerks, 
often  doubtful"  (P.  Clement,  Colbert's  Letters 
and  Instructions,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  787-796). 

In  this  edict,  Colbert  endeavoured  to  alleviate 
and  unify  the  chaotic  system  bequeathed  by 
past  ages,  but  the  Pays  d'l&tais,  who  in  contrast 
with  the  Pays  d' Election  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  voting  and  assessing  their  taxes,  steadfastly 
resisted  ;  the  minister  was  obliged  to  submit, 
and  France  had  to  be  divided  into  three  regions. 

1st.  Twelve  provinces,  mostly  round  Paris 
and  between  the  Somme  and  the  Loire,  in  which 
the  internal  customs  were  abolished  ;  they  were 
called  les  cinq  Gh-osses  Fermes  on  account  of  the 
system  of  farming  their  taxes  (see  Faeminq  of 
Taxes). 

2nd.  The  so  -  called  provinces  Uranghea 
(Britanny,  Auvergne,  southern  France,  the 
Franche  Comte,  and  Flanders),  which  main- 
tained their  interior  lines  of  customs. 

3rd.  The  provinces  traitiescomme pays&ranger 
(considered  as  foreign)  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Toul, 
Metz,  Verdun,  and  the  seaports  Marseilles, 
Dunkirk,  Bayonne,  and  Lorient,  which  enjoyed 
the  envied  privileges  of  being  free  ports. 

The  enlightened  views  of  Colbert  thus  only 
became  law  in  the  central  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
everywhere  else  he  met  with  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance prompted  by  a  perhaps  justified  fear  of 
royal  encroachments,  by  local  jealousies,  and 
also  by  surviving  notions  on  the  means  of 
securing  plenty,  which  had  been  dominant  in 
the  middle  ages. 

The  system  of  tolls  proper  (tonlieiix  anipiages) 
on  travellers  and  goods  by  land  or  by  water 
covered  with  an  inextricable  net  the  whole  ot 
the  kingdom.  Imposed  by  force  and  under 
the  penalty  of  confiscation  by  nobles  (rouage  or 
rotaticum,  cau.ciage  and  carragiwm  on  carts,  put- 
verage  on  flocks  of  sheep,  pontage  or  poiAatiewn 
on  bridges,  rivage  or  ripaticum  and  mutaticwin 
on  barges  and  their  cargoes,  etc.),  and  by  town- 
ships (carragiwm,  portage,  and  barrage),  they 
were  an  object  of  unceasing  complaint.  Several 
ordinances  of  Louis  IX. ,  Charles  VII. ,  Louia  XI. 
and  Francis  I.  attempted  to  put  limits  to  these 
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extortionate  demands  :  new  piages  were  pro- 
hibited and  it  was  decreed  that  the  existing 
ones  must  he  sanctioned  by  deed  or  immemorial 
possession.  An  ordinance  of  1561  ordered 
that  the  nobles  who  levied  tolls  were  to  keep 
the  roads  in  repair,  and  another  of  1663  declared 
that  tolls  might  only  be  collected  under  author- 
ity of  the  king.  The  AssemhUe  de  Commerce, 
summoned  in  1700  by  Louis  51 V.,  petitioned 
for  the  suppression  under  compensation  of  all 
private  tolls,  and  about  1200  were  suppressed 
in  1724,  but  thousands  of  them  still  survived 
on  the  eve  of  the  French  revolution.  ' '  A 
barge  laden  with  wine  from  Languedoc,  sailing 
up  the  Rh6ne  and  proceeding  to  Paris  by  canals 
and  the  Loire,  has  to  pay  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  various  duties  and  tolls,  exclusive  of  the 
tolls  on  the  Rhbne  and  the  entry  in  Paris,  in 
fifteen  or  sixteen  different  places  .  .  .  which 
makes  the  journey  a  fortnight  longer  than  if 
all  were  paid  at  once  in  one  same  hureau  "  (horn 
MS.  in  the  Archives  Rationales  quoted  by  Taine 
— Ancien  lUgime,  p.  471).  In  his  Finaiiees  de 
VAneicn  Rigime  (i.  473),  M.  Stourm  relates  the 
history  of  a  Paris  commissary  of  police  sent  on 
an  official  mission  to  buy  wine  in  the  south,  and 
convey  it  in  person  to  Paris,  so  as  to  ascertaiu 
experimentally  what  were  the  fiscal  incidents 
of  the  journey.  From  Roanne  to  Melun,  about 
240  miles,  he  had  to  pay  16  piages  seigneurianx, 
7  octrois,  without  reimbursement  on  leaving 
the  place,  and  the  customs  duty  according  to 
the  tariff  of  the  Oing  Cfrosses  Fermes  already 
mentioned.  The  honest  commissary  in  despair 
did  not  proceed  farther  than  Melun.  Well 
might  Necker  exclaim  iu  his  Administration  des 
Finances:  "These  laws  are  so  confused  that 
scarcely  one  man  or  two  out  of  each  generation 
succeeds  in  n)astering  them  completely  "(p.  473). 
He  introduced  a  biH  for  the  abolition  of  internal 
tolls  and  customs  before  the  AssemhUe  des  Not- 
dbles  in  1787,  but  this  reform  was  only  voted 
in  1790  by  the  national  assembly  considering 
that  ' '  these  divers  duties  had  made  the  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  state  foreign  to  each  other." 

From  that  day,  the  restoration  of  internal 
customs  has  never  been  attempted  in  France, 
although  what  might  be  called  municipal 
customs  stOl  exist  under  the  name  of  OoTKOl 
(g.v.).  As  to  the  roads,  the  revolutionary 
government  first  tried  a  system  of  voluntary 
corv6es  inspired  "by  the  generous  fire  which 
animates  our  free  and  repubhcan  souls,"  but  as 
this  generous  fire  turned  out  to  be  totally  want- 
ing, the  directory,  in  1797,  set  up  turnpikes 
(harrUres)  on  the  highways  :  the  tariff  for  a 
four-wheeled  cart  with  two  horses  amounted  to 
80  centimes  (8d.)  and  to  1-20  fr.  (say  Is.)  for 
spring-carriages,  per  15  miles.  But  this 
imitation  of  the  English  turnpikes  was  not 
successful,  and  in  1806  the  then  minister  of 
finance,  Gatjdin"  (?.«.),  had  to  give  it  up  and 
to  confess  that   "it   excited   frequent  brawls. 


constant  complaints,  and  that  it  only  yielded 
16,000,000  of  francs,  against  an  expenditure 
varying  from  30,000,000  to  35,000,000" 
{Notice  sur  les  Finances').  Thus,  in  France  at 
least,  practical  experience  contradicts  Adam 
Smith's  opinions  that  carriages  and  lighters 
might  "easily"  pay  for  "the  maintenance  of 
public  works  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  wear 
and  tear  which  they  occasion  of  them  "  (  Wealth 
of  Nations,  bk.  v.  pt.  iii.  ch.  i.).  Moreover,  on 
the  roads,  the  expense  of  the  collections  of  the 
turnpike  dues  absorbed  23  per  cent  of  the 
proceeds.  On  rivers  and  canals,  although  it 
was  an  easier  task  to  collect  them  at  the  sluices, 
where  barges  and  lighters  are  necessarily 
detained,  navigation  is  also  free  since  1880  ; 
the  levying  of  toUs  by  companies  or  corpora- 
tions who  have  executed  pubho  works,  is  quite 
exceptional,  and  must  in  each  case  be  conceded 
by  a  special  law.  The  prevailing  feeling  looks 
on  the  construction  and  repairing  of  roads  and 
canals  as  a  pubhc  service,  which  ought  to  be 
covered  by  the  public  revenue  ;  however,  for 
the  latter,  there  were  in  1889  some  unavailing 
attempts  to  cause  the  French  parliament  to 
reconsider  the  question.  A  tax  of  10  percent 
on  travellers'  fares  in  public  vehicles  has  ex- 
isted since  1797 ;  similar  taxes  are  laid  on  fares 
and  freight  by  rail,  but  these  receipts  have  no 
specific  allocation  to  the  repair  of  roads  and  are 
included  in  the  total  revenue  of  the  state. 

Germany  has,  naturally  omng  to  its  state  of 
political  division,  been  one  of  the  countries 
where  the  system  of  iuternal  customs  and  tolls 
has  received  the  most  excessive  extension. 
Vainly  did  successive  diets  declare  that  such 
unauthorised  tolls  had  no  legal  existence  ;  the 
petty  princes  and  sovereigns  persisted,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  legal  recog- 
nition of  their  prerogatives.  Sometimes  the 
different  provinces  of  one  particular  state 
were  fenced  round  with  tolls,  for  instance  in 
Prussia,  where  the  Great  Elector  Frederick 
"William  (1620-1688)  having  introduced  a 
system  of  excise  varying  from  province  to 
province,  compensatory  excise -duties  (Frgdn~- 
ungsaccise)  had  to  be  paid  on  the  passage 
from  one  province  into  another.  After  the 
peace  of  1815,  Prussia  initiated  the  move- 
ment of  reform  of  German  internal  customs, 
which  culminated  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
ZoLLVEKEiN  (q.v.)  and  of  internal  tolls  on  the 
transport  of  goods  and  travellers.  On  the 
Oder  about  thirty  provincial  tolls  were 
suppressed,  numerous  communal  and  private 
tolls  were  redeemed,  and  on  canals  the  dues 
were  henceforward  calculated  on  the  capacity 
of  the  barges  and  lighters,  without  having  any 
longer  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  cargoes. 
The  same  policy  of  simplification  was  from  1838 
applied  to  roads  and  highways  ;  stiE  dovm  to 
1867  such  dues  as  Pflaster-,  BrucTcen-,  Damm-, 
Fdhr  -  gelder   (pavement,    bridge,    dyke,    pass- 
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age  tolls)  were  levied,  besides  the  Chaussiegeld, 
which  was  only  abolished  in  1874.  (Article 
BinnenzolU  in  Conrad's  HandwortertiiA  der 
Staatswisseiischaften,  Jena,  18S9-1890).  In  the 
states  of  southern  Germany  their  suppression 
had  taken  place  earlier  :  Bavaria  and  Wiirtem- 
berg,  1828,  Baden,  1831. 

[For  German  J',  see  Hiillmann,  Deutsche  Finanz- 
gesch.  des  Mitlelalters,  1805. — Falke,  Oesch.  des 
deutschen  ZoUwesens,  1869  ;  and  Eoscher,  Oesch. 
der  Nat.  Oek,  p.  950.  For  France,  besides  the 
already-mentioned  works,  the  articles  "  Douanes," 
"Droits,"  "Peages,"  in  the  Encydopldie  MStho- 
digue. — Eenauldon,  Traite  historique  et  pratique 
des  droits  seigneuriaux  (Paris,  1765). — Moreau 
de  Beaumont,  Memoires  sur  les  Impositions  de 
la  France  (1785). — Glamageran,  Histoire  de 
I'ImpOt  en  France  (1867-76). — Vignon,  Avdes 
historiqicessur  V  Administration  des  Voies  Puhliques 
en  France  avant  1790  (Paris,  1862),  and  the 
articles  "Canaux  de  Navigation,"  "Douaue," 
"Peage,"  "Routes  et  Chemins,"  and  "Voies  de 
Communication"  in  Guillaumiu's  (old)  Diction- 
naire  d'Sconomie  Politique.  ]  E.  ca. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAXES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  In  the  United  States 
this  term  is  applied  to  federal  taxes  imposed 
upon  domestic  manufactures,  trade,  or  iucome. 
It  does  not  include  revenue  derived  from  sales 
of  public  lands,  postal  revenues,  or  patent  fees. 
Internal  revenue  duties  have  been  imposed 
at  three  different  periods:  1791-1802;  1813- 
1817  ;  and  1862  until  the  present  time  (1893). 
During  the  first  period  taxes  were  levied  upon 
distilled  spirits  (1791),  carriages,  licenses  for 
retailing  wines  and  liquors,  snuff,  refining  sugar, 
auction  sales  (1794),  stamped  papers  (1797),  and 
a  direct  tax  of  $2,000,000  (£400,000)  (1798). 
The  first  of  these  duties  was  very  unpopular  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  special  burdens  which  were 
imposed  upon  farmers,  who  were  the  distUlers 
of  the  period,  but  also  because  it  was  regarded 
as  a  British  tax,  hostile  to  American  freedom. 
Opposition  gave  rise  to  the  whisky  rebellion  in 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  re- 
publican party  under  the  leadership  of  Jefferson 
was  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the  existing  in- 
ternal revenue  duties ;  and  with  their  succeeding 
to  power,  this  was  done  in  1 8  0  2.  The  necessities 
of  war  revived  these  taxes  in  the  second  period, 
and  a  similar  reason  occasioned  their  imposition 
at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  last 
period  they  were  sweeping  in  their  embrace ;  and, 
owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  times  and  general 
ignorance  of  the  incidence  of  such  taxes,  there 
was  frequent  change  and  no  system.  The  first 
of  these  measures  was  the  act  of  July  1,  1862, 
which  imposed  specifio  and  ad  valorem  duties 
upon  manufactures,  licenses  upon  occupations, 
a  general  income  tax,  and  a  tax  upon  gross 
receipts  of  transportation  companies.  The 
system  was  further  extended  by  the  act  of  June 
30,  1864  ;  and  it  was  estimated  by  Mr.  David 


A.  Wells  that  between  eight  and  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  finished  product  was  collected 
by  the  treasury  department.  So  productive 
indeed  were  these  taxes  that  from  1864  until 
1 8  6  8  they  exceeded  the  customs  revenues.  With 
the  close  of  the  war  many  of  the  internal  revenue 
duties  were  reduced  or  repealed,  until  taxes 
were  imposed  only  upon  the  manufacture  and 
selling  of  distilled  liquors,  fermented  liquors, 
tobacco  and  cigars,  and  oleomargarine. 

During  the  first  period,  1792-1801,  the 
internal  revenue  duties  varied  from  5  to  9  per 
cent  of  the  net  ordinary  receipts  ;  in  the  second 
period,  they  constituted  about  13  per  cent;  ,• 
and  since  1862  they  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  props  of  financial  support,  furnishing 
in  recent  years  about  40  per  cent  of  the  net 
receipts.  As  the  country  has  become  accustomed 
to  the  taxes,  and  they  are  favourably  regarded 
by  many  as  desirable  sumptuary  regulations,  it 
does  not  appear  probable  that  they  will  be 
removed  in  the  near  future. 

[For  the  early  period  see  H.  C.  Adams,  "  Taxation 
in  the  U.S.  1789-1816,"  in  Johns  SopMns  Stud- 
ies, vol.  ii.  ;  and  for  the  period  of  the  civil  war. 
Reports  of  the  Special  Commissioner  of  Mevmue 
(D.  A.  Wells)  for  the  years  1866-68  ;  also  annual 
Reports  of  the  Com/mAssioner  of  Internal  Revmm 
(published  without  Tables  in  the  Finance  Reports).] 

D.  R.  D. 

INTERNATIONAL.  See  Inteknational 
Working  Men's  Association. 

INTERNATIONAL  COINAGE.  The  idea 
of  having  one  and  the  same  measure  of  values 
for  all  civilised  nations  received  a  strong  impetus 
from  the  great  exhibition  in  London  of  1861. 
The  difficulty  then  experienced  in  comparing 
the  prices  of  similar  exhibits  from  different 
countries  and  the  values  of  the  exhibits  of  one 
country  as  against  those  of  another,  led  to ,  the 
discussion  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  an 
international  standard  ;  the  question  came  up  at 
various  meetings  of  the  international  statistical 
congress.  In  December  1865  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland  made  the  convention  by 
which  the  currency  of  the  Latin  Union  was 
established.  In  1867  the  conference  at  the 
Paris  exhibition  invited  wider  consideration 
of  the  idea  thus  adopted.  Two  delegates  from 
Great  Britain  attended  this  conference,  which 
recommended  that  a  uniform  gold  standard  be 
adopted  by  civilised  countries  with  coins  of  ^ 
fineness ;  and  thatthe goldcoinsthereafterstruok 
by  countries  the  parties  to  the  convention  should 
be  multiples  of  five  francs.  About  the  same 
time  several  countries  had  been  making  some 
move  in  the  direction  of  assimilating  their 
coinage  to  that  of  their  neighbours. 

The  royal  commission  of  1868,  which  arose 
out  of  the  Paris  conference,  marks  for  Great 
Britain  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  idea.  That  commission  examined  some 
of  the  leading  economic  thinkers  of  the  day. 
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such  as  Bagehot,  Jevons,  and  Newmarch,  of 
whom  the  latter  was  ahnost  alone  in  being  very 
lukewarm  about  the  matter ;  the  principle  of 
an  international  coinage  was  warmly  espoused 
by  several  witnesses.  The  commission  summed 
up  the  evidence  as  tending  to  show — 

1.  That  time  would  be  saved  to  all  traders 
in  calculations  and  comparing  foreign  price- 
lists. 

2.  That  small  traders  would  be  relieved 
from  a  disadvantage  which  at  present  they 
suffered  in  their  inability  to  keep  a  staff  con- 
versant with  foreign  price-lists,  etc. 

3.  That  commercial  ti-aveUers  would  be 
much  aided  in  pushing  their  wares. 

But  the  oonmiission  very  rightly  pointed 
out  that  these  advantages,  even  if  not  exagger- 
ated, would  only  be  obtaiaed  by  complete 
uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  as  well  as 
coins.  As  regards  coins  it  stated  the  absolute 
necessity  of  some  sort  of  international  mints  so 
as  to  assure  each  country  that  the  international 
coins  did  correspond  in  intrinsic  value  with 
their  denomination ;  it  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  a  uniform  charge  for  mintage  ;  and  after 
discussing  the  various  possibilities  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  coin  for  a  common  standard,  concluded 
that  a  measure  which  would  cause  so  much 
disturbance  of  existing  contracts,  and  was  after 
all  only  a  partial  measure,  could  not  be  lightly 
entered  into ;  and  they  reported  distinctly 
agaiust  any  suggestion  that  Great  Britain  should 
merely  adopt  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  25 
francs  instead  of  the  sovereign. 

Here  the  matter  rested  so  far  as  Great  Britain 
was  coiicerned  for  thirteen  years.  But  the 
conference  of  1867  is  thought  to  have  borne 
fruit  in  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by 
Germany  in  1871,  and  the  alteration  of  other 
national  currencies.  "When  in  1882  delegates 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Indian  and  imperial 
governments  attended  another  conference  at 
Paris  upon  the  question,  the  idea  had  taken  a 
new  turn  ;  in  1867  the  general  opinion  of  the 
parties  who  met  in  conference  had  favoured  a 
single  gold  standard  ;  now  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  some  other  countries,  had  declared 
for  a  double  standard.  The  possibility  of 
agreement  on  an  international  currency  was 
farther  off  than  ever. 

The  system  generally  supported  by  advocates 
of  change  as  the  best  to  be  adopted  is  a  decimal 
system  (see  Decimal  System),  and  to  some 
extent  the  movement  in  favour  of  an  inter- 
national measure  of  value  became  mixed  up 
with  the  movement  in  favour  of  international 
weights  and  measures.  Even  if  the  principle 
of  the  decimal  system  be  admitted,  we  have  stiU. 
to  face  the  diiEculty  of  electing  between  the 
two  chief  decimal  systems  of  the  world — those 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Latin  Union. 
And  there  is  at  least  a  question  whether  the 
mere  theoretic  convenience  of  the  decimal  system 


should  weigh  against  other  considerations,  e.g. 
that  of  keeping  in  currency  the  most  generally 
known  coin  of  the  world.  The  Commission  of 
1 8  6  8  on  that  ground  suggested  that  the  sovereign 
was  best  adapted  for  an  international  standard 
— but  they  did  not  consider  whether  it  should 
be  redivided  on  a  decimal  system ;  this  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  pure  convention. 

The  general  objections  to  a  change  which 
falls  with  different  weight  on  different  countries 
are  chiefly  (1)  the  necessity  of  revising  all 
contracts ;  (2)  the  expense  attendant  on  re- 
coinage.  They  wiU  be  found  well  stated  in 
the  late  Mr.  Newmarch's  evidence  before  the 
commission  of  1868.  We  are  assuming  that 
subsidiary  coins  vsdll  foUow  the  standard,  and 
that  thus  one  class  of  difficulties  will  disappear. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  point 
touched  on  by  Mr.  Gosohen  in  his  evidence 
before  the  same  commission — viz.  whether 
making  a  "  coin  "  a  universal  measure  will  not 
be  to  substitute  a  token  for  the  commodity 
known  as  gold. 

The  idea  of  an  international  coinage  is  not 
impossible,  though  at  present  impracticable. 
In  the  16th  and  16th  centuries  the  Spanish 
dollar  and  Portuguese  Johannes  became  for  all 
practical  purposes  international  coins,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  English  sovereign  comes 
almost  as  near  to  that  ideal  as  the  Spanish 
dollar  did. 

[The  publications  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  obtaining  a  uniform  decimal  system,  etc., 
etc.,  especially  a  Cmicise  Narrative  by  Leone  Levi, 
1867. — The  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of 
1868  in  P.P.  of  1868,  vol.  xxvii.— The  reports 
of  the  delegates  to  the  International  Monetary 
Conference  1882  in  P.  P.  of  1882,  vol.  liii.] 

c.  A.  H. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 
I.  Introduction,  p.  441.  II.  The  Laws  of  Peace,  p.  442; 
1.  Independence,  p.  442 ;  2.  Property,  p.  442 ;  3.  Jurisdic- 
tion, p.  442  ;  4.  Equality,  p.  443  ;  5.  Diplomacy,  p.  443. 
III.  The  Laws  of  War,  p.  443 ;  1.  Preliminary  Points, 
p.  443  ;  2.  Enemy  Persons,  p.  444 ;  3.  Enemy  Property 
on  Land,  p.  444  ;  4.  Enemy  Property  at  Sea,  p.  444  ;  5. 
Agents  and  Instruments  of  Warfare,  p.  444.  IV.  The 
Law  OF  Neutrality,  p.  444 ;  1.  The  Nature  of  Neu- 
trality, p.  444 ;  2.  Rights  and  Obligations  as  between 
Belligerent  and  Neutral  States,  p.  445 ;  3.  Ordinary  Mari- 
time Capture,  p.  445 ;  4.  Contraband  Trade,  p.  445  ;  5. 
Blockade,  p.  445  ;  6.  Unneutral  Service,  p.  446. 

I.  Introdttotion. — International  Law  may 
be  defined  as  the  rules  which  determine  the 
conduct  of  the  general  body  of  dvilised  states  in 
their  dealings  vnth  one  anwther.  Some  writers 
regard  it  as  deduced  from  principles  of  natural 
justice  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  human 
breast  (Vattel,  Wheaton,  Hautefeuille),  while 
others  look  upon  it  as  a  body  of  precepts  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  states,  and  resting  for  their 
validity  upon  express  or  tacit  consent  (Hall, 
Stephen).  The  latter  view  is  in  accord  with 
the  facts  of  history.  Modern  international 
law  is  derived  from  usage,  some  of  it  extending 
back  to  remote  antiquity,   but  most  being  the 
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growth  of  the  last  three  centuries.  Rules  have 
beeu  adopted  partly  because  they  were  con- 
venient and  partly  because  they  were  deemed 
just  and  merciful.  The  law  of  nations  is  ulti- 
mately shaped  by  the  public  opinion  of  the 
civilised  world. 

IL  The  Laws  OF  Peace.  1.  Independence. — 
Every  fully  sovereign  state  possesses  the  right 
of  managing  all  its  affairs  without  interference 
from  other  states.  This  is  called  the  right  of 
independence.  It  is  conditioned  by  an  obliga- 
tion to  respect  the  corresponding  rights  of  other 
members  of  the  family  of  nations.  Mutual 
intercourse  is  as  impossible  among  states  with- 
out mutual  concession  as  it  is  among  indi- 
viduals. Political  communities,  like  Egypt  and 
Bulgaria,  which  are  not  allowed  entire  freedom 
of  action  in  external  affairs,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  fully  sovereign  and  independent ;  but  a  state 
which  submits  temporarily  to  restrictions  im- 
posed by  treaty  is  not  held  to  have  forfeited 
thereby  its  title  to  independence.  Intervention 
takes  place  when  a  state  interferes  by  force  or 
threat  of  force  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
state,  or  in  ciuestions  arising  between  two  or 
more  states.  Such  action  trenches  upon  inde- 
pendence, and  is  therefore  to  be  looked  upon 
with  grave  suspicion.  Each  case  must  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits.  Publicists  differ  widely  as 
to  what  are  lawful  grounds  of  intervention.  It 
is  best  to  restrict  intervention  to  cases  where 
the  duty  of  self-preservation  overrides  the  obliga- 
tion of  respecting  a  neighbour's  freedom  of  action. 
Undoubtedly  a  state  may  intervene  to  ward  off 
a  direct  and  pressing  danger  to  its  own  safety  or 
its  highest  national  interests. 

2.  Property. — Modern  international  law  as- 
sumes that  sovereignty  is  territorial  (Maine, 
Ancient  Law,  ch.  iv. ).  States  possess  arsenals, 
museums,  hospitals,  munitions  of  war  and 
similar  objects  ;  but  their  territorial  possessions 
are  by  far  the  more  important.  Their  dominion 
extends  not  only  over  the  land  within  their 
boundaries  and  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  enclosed 
therein,  but  also  over  the  sea  to  the  distance  of 
three  miles  from  low-water  mark  along  their 
shores,  and  over  the  narrow  bays  and  gulfs 
indenting  their  coast.  The  best  rule  with  regard 
to  inlets  is  that,  if  the  line  drawn  from  headland 
to  headland  across  the  entrance  is  less  than  ten 
miles  in  length,  they  are  territorial  waters,  if 
more,  they  are  a  part  of  the  open  sea.  In  the 
former  case  the  marine  league  is  measured  from 
the  imaginary  line  across  the  opening,  in  the 
latter  from  the  shore  around  the  bay.  The 
ten-mile  rule  has  not,  however,  been  adopted 
universally  in  practice,  like  the  three-mile  limit. 
The  open  ocean  is  free  from  territorial  dominion. 
Its  use  is  common  to  all,  and  none  have  exclu- 
sive rights  within  it.  The  old  claims  to  dominion 
over  large  portions  of  it  have  become  obsolete, 
the  last  relic  of  them  having  disappeared  when 
the  arbitrators  of  Paris  decided,  in  1893,  against 


the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  juris- 
diction in  Behring  Sea  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  vessels  of  other  nations  from  catch- 
ing seals  therein.  There  is  a  right  of  innocent 
passage  through  natural  territorial  waters  when 
the  channel  connecting  two  portions  of  the  high 
seas  runs  through  them.  All  vessels  at  peace 
with  the  territorial  power  possess  it ;  and  it  has 
been  secured  as  regards  the  artificial  channel 
of  the  Suez  Canal  by  the  convention  of  1888, 
which  neutralised  that  water-way.  Fisheries 
in  territorial  waters  are  reserved  for  subjects  of 
the  local  sovereign  ;  fisheries  in  the  high  seas 
are  open  to  all.  But  these  simple  rules  are 
often  modified  by  treaty  stipulations.  If  a 
river  flows  through  more  countries  than  one, 
it  is  now  the  custom  for  them  to  grant  recip- 
rocal rights  of  navigation.  If  a  river  flows 
between  two  countries,  the  territory  of  each 
extends  to  an  imaginary  line  drawn  along  the 
middle  channel  (Thalweg). 

3.  Jwisdiction. — Jurisdiction  is  in  the  main 
territorial ;  but  states  have  a  personal  jurisdic- 
tion over  their  own  subjects  wherever  they 
may  be,  though  it  cannot  be  enforced  if  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  any  other  power  con- 
flicts with  it.  Each  state  exercises  authority 
over  aU  persons  and  things  within  its  territory, 
with  some  few  exceptions.  Questions  of  juris- 
diction assume  an  international  aspect  when  two 
states  put  forth  conflicting  claims  with  regard 
to  the  same  individual.  Thus  a  person  born  in 
one  country  and  naturalised  in  another,  may 
be  regarded  by  each  as  its  citizen  ;  and,  if  he 
returns  to  the  country  of  his  birth,  it  may 
possibly  deal  with  him  in  a  way  that  causes 
the  country  of  his  naturalisation  to  interfere 
for  his  protection.  England  iu  1870  recog- 
nised the  naturalisation  of  her  subjects  abroad 
as  depriving  them  of  their  British  citizenship ; 
and,  with  regard  to  her  naturalised  subjects, 
she  protects  them  abroad  except  in  the  country 
of  their  birth,  but  there  she  will  not  interfere 
on  their  behalf  unless  by  its  law  they  have 
ceased  to  be  its  subjects.  This  rule  avoids 
all  trouble ;  but  countries  which,  like  the 
United  States,  claim  to  protect  their  natural- 
ised subjects  wherever  they  may  be,  meet 
with  constant  difficulties  in  the  matter  of 
compulsory  military  service.  Latterly  these 
have  been  avoided  by  treaty  stipulations  where- 
by the  obligation  is  not  to  be  enforced  unless 
the  person  concerned  had  actually  come  under 
it  before  he  left  his  native  land.  Citizens  of 
one  country  domiciled  in  another  must  pay  all 
state  and  local  dues,  but  they  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  the  army.  Real  property  is 
for  aU  purposes  under  the  local  law ;  but  if 
personal  property  is  situated  iu  one  country  and 
its  owner  is  domiciled  in  another,  the  lex  dond- 
cilii  (see  Domioil)  prevails  with  regard  to  it. 
A  state's  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  ships,  except 
foreign  men-of-war,  in  its  territorial  waters,  to 
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all  its  own  ships  on  tlie  high  seas,  and  to  all 
pii'ates  seized  hy  its  vessels.  Some  states  foUow 
France  in  declining  to  exercise  authority  over 
foreign  merchantmen  in  their  ports,  when  only 
the  interior  order  and  discipline  of  the  ship  are 
concerned.  In  such  cases  the  law  of  the  country 
to  which  the  ship  belongs  is  applied.  Foreign 
sovereigns  visiting  a  country  in  an  official 
capacity,  and  the  resident  diplomatic  agents 
of  foreign  powers,  are  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  a  state's  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  persons 
and  things  within  its  territory.  Their  persons 
and  property  are  inviolable.  They  are  exempt 
from  ordinary  legal  processes,  and  even  in  cases 
of  grave  misbehaviour  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
escort  them  out  of  the  country.  Land  forces 
of  foreign  states  may  not  enter  the  territory 
without  permission  ;  but  when  in  it  they  are 
under  the  authority  of  their  own  ofScers. 
Foreign  ships  of  war  enter  friendly  ports  with- 
out special  permission.  "^^Tiile  there  they  are 
exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction  ia  most 
matters,  but  are  bound  to  observe  port  and  health 
regulations,  and  also  neutrality  regulations 
should  their  country  be  a  belligerent.  They 
may  give  asylmn  in  extreme  cases  to  political 
refugees  and  fugitive  slaves,  but  not  to  ordinary 
criminals.  The  local  authorities  have  no  right 
to  effect  arrests  on  board.  Western  states  have 
obtained  by  treaty  for  their  subjects  in  oriental 
countries  under  native  rule  exemption  from  the 
local  jurisdiction,  and  subjection  instead  to  con- 
sular courts  of  their  own  nationality  or  mixed 
tribunals.  Most  civilised  powers  are  now  bound 
by  extradition  treaties  to  surrender  to  one 
another  criminals,  who,  having  committed  a 
grave  offence  in  the  territory  of  one  state,  suc- 
ceed in  escaping  to  another.  Political  offenders 
are  usually  excepted  from  these  stipulations. 

4.  Eqiiality. — The  doctrine  of  equality  means 
that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  each  in- 
dependent state  are  the  same,  not  that  all  are 
equal  in  influence.  Since  outward  forms  are 
the  signs  of  equality  or  the  reverse,  the  rules  of 
etiquette  between  states  are  treated  of  under 
this  head.  Some  of  them  regulate  precedence 
at  court  ceremonials,  others  are  concerned  with 
diplomatic  rank  and  the  order  of  the  signatures 
to  international  documents,  while  a  third  class 
deal  with  salutes  by  foreign  war-vessels  visiting 
a  port  and  salutes  between  vessels  at  sea. 

5.  DiploTnacy. — Diplomatic  intercourse  is  now 
carried  on  by  means  of  agents  accrdeited  by 
each  state  to  its  neighbours,  and  permanently 
resident  at  their  capitals.  These  agents  are 
divided  into  four  classes :  (1)  ambassadors, 
and  papal  legates  or  nuncios  ;  (2)  envoys  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary  accredited  to  sover- 
eigns ;  (3)  ministers  resident  accredited  to  sover- 
eigns ;  (4)  charges  d'affaires  accredited  to 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs.  The  classes  rank 
in  the  order  given  ;  but  within  each  class  pre- 
cedence is  determined  by  length  of  residence  at 


the  court  to  which  its  members  are  accredited. 
A  state  may  refuse  to  receive  a  given  individual 
as  the  diplomatic  agent  of  another  state  if  he  is 
one  of  its  own  subjects,  or  personally  obnoxious 
to  its  sovereign,  or  openly  hostile  to  it  or  its 
institutions  ;  and  it  may  ask  for  the  recall  of  a 
diplomatic  agent,  and  even  dismiss  him,  if  in 
its  opinion  he  has  seriously  misconducted  him- 
self. Such  rejections  are  consistent  with 
friendliness  between  the  powers  concerned,  but  a 
refusal  to  continue  diplomatic  intercourse  at  all 
is  a  sign  of  rupture  and  generally  the  prelude 
of  war.  Diplomatic  ministers  possess  large 
immunities.  In  all  matters  governed  by  the 
lex  domwilii  their  residence  abroad  is  held  to 
be  a  residence  in  their  o^vn  country.  Their 
persons  are  inviolable.  They  are  free  from  legal 
processes.  Their  official  residence  may  not  be 
entered,  except  in  extreme  cases,  by  the  local 
authorities,  nor  may  their  papers  be  seized. 
The  members  of  their  suite  who  are  in  the 
diplomatic  service  are  free  in  most  matters  from 
the  local  jurisdiction ;  and  their  flives  and 
children,  and  even  their  servants,  share  their 
immunities  to  a  considerable,  though  not  very 
precisely  determined,  degree. 

III.  The  Laws  of  "Wae.  1.  Preliminary 
Points. — War  is  a  contest  carried  on  by  public 
force  between  states,  or  between  states  and  com- 
munities having,  with  regard  to  the  contest,  the 
rights  of  states.  Private  wars  have  been  abol- 
ished in  civilised  countries.  All  wars  are  now 
public,  in  that  they  are  carried  on  by  govern- 
mental authority.  There  are  various  ways  of 
obtaining  redress  by  force,  which  are  held  to 
fall  short  of  war,  though  they  differ  from  it 
only  in  the  intention  of  the  parties.  They  are 
reprisals.  Embargo  {q.v.),  and  pacific  blockade 
(see  Blockade).  The  first  involves  the  destruc- 
tion or  seizure  by  one  state  of  property  belonging 
to  another  in  the  territory  of  the  latter  or  on 
the  high  seas.  The  second  is  used  when  the 
aggrieved  state  seizes  all  the  ships  of  the  offend- 
ing nation  found  in  its  ports.  The  third  is  like 
an  ordinary  blockade  except  that  the  ships  of 
third  powers  cannot  be  captured.  No  formal 
Deolaeationof WakIs necessary.  Themoment 
war  begins  the  publio  armed  forces  on  both 
sides  are  free  to  act,  private  individuals  are 
obliged  to  refrain  from  pacific  intercourse  with 
enemy  subjects,  and  some  treaties  with  the 
enemy  are  abrogated,  while  others,  such  as  ex- 
tradition treaties,  are  suspended.  When  a 
province  or  colony  revolts  from  the  mother- 
country,  other  powers  may  without  offence 
accord  it  recognition  of  belligerency,  if  it  carries 
on  war  in  civilised  fashion,  possesses  a  regular 
government  and  a  fairly  well-defined  territory, 
and  if  the  interests  of  the  recognising  state 
demand  that  it  should  fix  the  statics  of  the 
revolted  community.  Such  recognition  grants 
all  the  rights  and  obligations  conferred  on  law- 
ful belligerents. 
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2.  Enemy  Persons. — Enemy  subjects  found 
within  a  state's  territory  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  condition  that  they 
live  quietly  and  peacefully  and  give  no  informa- 
tion or  assistance  to  their  own  state.  A  right 
to  expel  them  exists  ;  but  it  ia  rarely  used,  the 
action  of  the  French  government  of  national 
defence  in  expelling  Germans  from  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  in  1870,  being  the  only 
instance  in  modern  times.  The  population 
of  the  enemy's  country  is  divided  into  com- 
batants and  non-combatants.  "With  regard  to 
the  former,  quarter  is  given  when  asked  for, 
prisoners  are  oared  for,  and,  if  possible,  ex- 
changed, the  sick  and  wounded  are  well 
treated  and  the  practice  of  slaughtering  the 
defenders  of  a  fortress  taken  by  assault  has 
died  out.  "With  regard  to  the  latter,  they  are 
to  be  protected  from  personal  insult  and  injury ; 
but,  when  they  reside  in  territory  in  the  enemy's 
occupation,  they  may  be  compelled  to  perform 
for  him  any  service  not  distinctly  military,  and 
must  give  no  aid  or  information  to  their  own 
side.  "Women  and  children  are  sometimes 
allowed  to  leave  places  about  to  be  bombarded. 

3.  Mtemy  Property  on  Land. — Real  property 
situated  in  the  state  and  possessed  by  enemy 
subjects  is  not  confiscated  or  sequestrated,  nor 
is  personal  property  unless  the  proper  authorities 
order  seizure.  The  outbreak  of  war  renders 
such  property  confiscable,  but  does  not  ipso  facto 
confiscate  it.  Debts  due  from  subjects  of  one 
belligerent  to  subjects  of  the  other  cannot  be 
collected  during  the  war,  but  the  right  to  demand 
them  revives  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Debts 
due  from  a  belligerent  state  to  subjects  of  the 
enemy  are  not  confiscable.  Movables  taken  in 
war  on  land  are  called  ' '  booty. "  They  should  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  all  con- 
cerned according  to  a  regular  plan.  If  booty 
is  recaptured  before  the  captors  have  held  it 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  before  they  have 
brought  it  within  their  lines,  it  reverts  to  the 
original  ovmers.  "When  an  invader  holds  a 
portion  of  his  enemy's  country  in  firm  possession, 
he  is  said  to  occupy  it.  In  that  case  he  may 
use  immovables  belonging  to  the  invaded  state, 
and,  though  he  may  not  alienate  them,  he  may 
appropriate  the  rents  and  profits  derived  from 
them,  unless  they  are  devoted  to  the  support  of 
religion,  charity,  or  education.  State  movables 
may  be  appropriated  and  alienated,  except  legal 
documents,  state  papers,  works  of  art,  and 
scientific  instniments.  Neither  private  im- 
movables nor  the  profits  arising  from  them 
may  be  confiscated,  but  military  necessity 
justifies  their  destruction.  Private  movables 
are  unconfisoable  unless  of  immediate  use  in 
war.  Eequisitions  may  be  levied  on  occupied 
districts,  which  are  thereby  compelled  to  furnish 
articles  needed  for  the  daily  consumption  of  the 
invaders.  The  taxes  are  paid  into  their  mili- 
tary chest,    and  sometimes   further  sums   are 


exacted  under  the  name  of  contributions  (see 
Enemy  Goods). 

4.  Enemy  Property  at  Sea. — Maritime  captuie 
can  be  carried  on  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
either  belligerent  and  on  the  high  seas.  .  Private 
as  well  as  public  property  may  be  captured ;  but 
vessels  exclusively  engaged  in  works  of  explor. 
ation,  discovery,  or  humanity,  vessels  engaged 
in  coast  fisheries,  and  vessels  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  into  their  adversary's  ports,  are 
usually  exempt  from  seizure.  Moreover,  in 
recent  wars  merchant  vessels  of  one  belligerent 
found  in  the  ports  of  the  other  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  have  been  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to 
depart,  and  cargoes  of  works  of  art  have  been 
restored  to  enemy  owners.  And  further,  enemy 
goods  not  contraband  laden  on  board  neutral 
vessels  are  free  from  capture  under  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  of  1856  (see  article  on  that  subject). 
"With  the  exceptions  just  given,  enemy  ships, 
and  enemy  goods  on  enemy  ships,  are  good 
prize.  Belligerent  cruisers  have  a  right  to  stop 
and  overhaul  all  merchantmen  on  the  high  seas 
in  order  to  discover  whether  they  are  liable  to 
capture.  Prize  Courts  are  established  by  belli- 
gerents to  try  the  validity  of  captures  made  by 
their  cruisers  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  captors  to 
bring  every  prize  in  for  adjudication.  But 
extreme  necessity  is  held  to  justify  the  destruc- 
tion at  sea  of  vessels  taken  from  the  enemy.  If 
captured  property  is  recaptured,  it  is  restored 
under  certain  conditions  to  its  original  owners. 
Great  Britain  restores  if  the  recapture  is  made 
during  the  same  war. 

5.  Agents  and  Instruments  of  Warfare.— 
Regular  soldiers  and  sailors  are  legitimate  com- 
batants ;  but  guerilla  troops  and  levies  en  mam 
are  held  lawful  only  when  they  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  non-combatants  and  respect 
the  laws  of  war  in  their  operations.  Savage  or 
half-civilised  troops,  regularly  embodied  and 
drilled,  and  led  by  civilised  oflBcers,  are  employed 
by  many  states.  Privateers  are  forbidden  by 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  ;  but  the  question  of 
the  legality  of  a  volunteer  navy,  raised  by 
Germany  in  1870,  has  not  been  definitely 
settled.  The  crews  of  merchant  ships  may 
not  fight  except  to  resist  an  attack  upon  their 
own  vessel.  Assassination,  the  poisoning  of 
food  and  water,  and  the  use  of  poisoned 
weapons  and  of  explosive  bullets  below  U 
oz.  in  weight,  are  forbidden.  Devastation 
of  an  enemy's  territory  is  deemed  lawful  only 
when  justified  by  overwhelming  military  neces- 
sity. Stratagems  which  involve  breaches  of 
faith  are  condemned. 

IV.  The  Law  op  Neutrality.  1.  Tlif 
Nature  of  Neutrality. — Neutrality  is  the  condi- 
tion of  those  states  which  in  time  of  war  take 
no  part  in  the  contest,  but  continue  pacific 
intercourse  with>  the  belligerents.  Neutral 
governments  must  give  no  assistance  to  either 
belligerent  and   preserve    perfect  impartiality 
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between  them.  Neutralised  states  are  those 
wMch,  like  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  are 
obliged,  as  a  condition  of  having  their  national 
existence  respected  and  defended  by  other 
states,  to  abstain  from  warfare  except  in  the 
strictest  self-defence.  Provinces  have  been 
neutralised,  and  also  persons  and  things,  such 
as  those  concerned  with  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  which  have  been  protected  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1864.  The  Suez  Canal 
was  neutralised  by  a  great  international  treaty 
in  1888. 

2.  BigMs  and  OWigations  as  Ijetween 
Belligerent  and  Neutral  States. — A  belligerent 
state  may  not  carry  on  hostilities  within  neutral 
territory,  or  use  it  as  a  base  of  operations,  or 
recruit  in  it,  or  obtain  supplies  of  arms  or  war- 
like stores  for  its  cruisers  in  neutral  ports  and 
waters.  Its  vessels  must  obey  reasonable 
regulations  made  by  any  neutral  as  to  the 
length  of  their  stay  in  its  ports,  the  admission 
or  exclusion  of  their  prizes,  and  the  amount  of 
coal  they  may  take  in.  If  its  troops  are  driven 
across  a  neutral  frontier  they  must  submit  to 
being  disarmed  and  interned.  A  neutral  state 
is  bound  not  to  give  armed  assistance  to  either 
belligerent,  nor  to  permit  belligerent  troops  to 
march  through  its  territory,  nor  to  sell  ships 
or  arms  to  belligerents,  nor  to  lend  money  to 
either  of  them,  nor  to  allow  them,  or  its  own 
subjects  for  them,  to  levy  troops,  or  fit  out 
armed  expeditions  within  its  dominions  or 
increase  the  armament  or  fighting  crew  of  any 
vessel  of  war  in  its  waters.  It  must  restrain 
its  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  military 
service  of  belligerents  within  its  territory  or 
accepting  letters  of  marque  from  them  ;  and 
it  lies  under  a  vaguely  -  defined  obligation  to 
prevent  the  original  departure  from  its  terri- 
tory of  vessels  built  and  fitted  out  therein  for 
the  naval  service  of  either  belligerent.  The 
Geneva  arbitration  of  1872  has  not  cleared  up 
this  point. 

3.  Ordinary  Maritime  Capture. — The  old 
rule  that  governed  cases  of  maritime  capture 
uncomplicated  by  special  circumstances  of 
character,  destination  or  control,  was  that 
enemies'  goods  were  prize,  even  if  found  on 
neutral  ships,  and  neutral  goods  were  not  prize, 
even  if  found  on  hoard  enemies'  ships. 
Attempts  began  in  the  17th  century  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  rule  that  enemies'  goods  in 
neutral  ships  were  not  prize,  and  with  this  was 
joined  the  rule  that  neutral  goods  on  enemies' 
ships  were  prize.  The  Declaration  of  Paris 
adopted  the  portion  of  the  opposing  rules  most 
favourable  to  neutrals,  and  decreed  that  enemies' 
goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  should  be  free 
under  the  neutral  flag  ;  and  neutral  goods,  with 
the  same  exception,  should  be  free  under  the 
enemies'  flag  (see  Deolakation  of  Pakis). 
Neutral  goods  on  board  a  belligerent  cruiser  are 
liable  to  captirre,  and  they  would  probably  he 


adjudged  good  prize  if  found  on  an  armed 
enemy  merchantman.  Resistance  by  neutral 
merchantmen  to  belligerent  search  renders  both 
ship  and  cargo  good  prize.  In  the  absence 
of  special  agreement  neutrals  cannot  avoid 
belligerent  search  by  sending  their  merchant- 
men to  sea  under  the  convoy  of  their  ships  of 
war.  Neutral  vessels  under  belligerent  convoy 
are  good  prize. 

4.  Contraband  Trade. — Belligerents  have  a 
right  of  capturing  on  the  way  to  the  enemy  such 
goods  as  are  directly  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  his  hostilities,  even  though  they  are  canied 
in  neutral  vessels.  The  goods  are  called 
"contraband  of  war"  (see  Costkabaxd)  ;  and 
the  offence  of  the  neutral  consists  not  in  selling 
them,  but  in  carrying  them.  A  belligerent 
destination  is  essential ;  and  if  a  merely  colour- 
able neutral  destination  is  interposed  between 
the  port  of  departure  and  the  real  termination  of 
the  voyage,  the  doetrine  of  continuous  voyages 
applies,  and  the  goods  are  condemned  as  contra- 
band. Articles  usefid  primarily  and  ordinarily 
for  warlike  purposes,  such  as  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  machinery  for  making  them,  are 
always  contraband.  Articles  useful  primarily 
and  ordinarily  for  peaceful  purposes,  such  as 
books,  music  and  furniture,  are  never  contra- 
band. With  regard  to  articles  useful  for  war- 
like and  peaceful  purposes  indiflerently,  techni- 
cally termed  articles  ancipitis  usus,  such  as 
clothing,  food  and  coal,  there  is  great  difference 
of  opinion.  British  and  American  courts  and 
jurists  favour  the  doctrine  of  occasional 
contraband,  which  makes  them  good  prize  or 
not  according  to  such  circumstances  as  the 
natm-e  of  the  port  to  which  they  are  going,  the 
special  character  of  the  goods  themselves,  and 
the  special  needs  of  the  enemy.  Continental 
opinion  inclines  strongly  to  a  restriction  of  the 
list  of  contraband  goods,  and  as  a  rule  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  occasional  contraband,  though 
in  1884  France  endeavoured  to  regard  food  (rice) 
as  contraband  in  the  course  of  her  operations 
against  China.  The  British  doetrine  is  strongly 
based  in  reason  and  authority,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  our  courts  and  statesmen  have 
sometimes  given  it  an  undue  extension.  The 
usual  penalty  for  carrying  contraband  is  confis- 
cation of  the  contraband  goods,  but  the  whole 
cargo  is  confiscated  if  the  proportion  of  contra- 
band goods  to  innocent  goods  is  large,  and 
both  belong  to  the  same  o-wner.  The  vessel  also 
is  confiscated  if  it  is  owned  by  the  owner  of  the 
contraband  goods,  or  if  any  fraudulent  device, 
such  as  showing  false  papers,  is  used  to  avoid 
capture. 

5.  Blockade. — Belligerents  have  the  right  to 
capture  neutral  merchant  vessels  attempting  to 
enter  or  leave  the  enemy's  ports,  if  they  are  able 
to  maintain  a  ship  of  war  or  a  squadron  in  such 
a  position  that  any  attempt  at  ingress  or  egress 
is    eminently   dangerous.       But    they   cannot 
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obtain  this  right  by  merely  proclaiming  a  port 
or  a  coast-line  blockaded,  and  supporting  the 
proclamation  by  no  force  at  all  or  by  an 
entirely  inadequate  one.  Such  attempts  are 
called  paper  blockades.  When  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  asserted  that  a  blockade  to  be  binding 
must  be  effective,  it  did  but  declare  an  undoubted 
principle  of  international  law.  Military  or 
strategic  blockades  are  those  which  are  carried 
on  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the 
place  blockaded.  Commercial  blockades  are 
those  carried  on  with  the  object  of  weakening 
the  enemy  by  cutting  off  his  external  trade. 
They  are  certainly  lawful ;  but  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  against  them  caused  by  the 
fact  that  with  modern  facilities  of  land 
communication  they  will  in  most  cases  cripple 
neutral  trade  without  inflicting  serious  injury 
upon  the  belligerent  subjected  to  them.  When 
a  state  establishes  a  blockade,  it  generally  sends 
a  diplomatic  notification  thereof  to  neutral 
governments.  The  British  school  of  publicists 
hold  this  to  be  equivalent  to  notification  to 
neutral  ship-masters,  but  the  French  school 
requii-e  a  warning  to  be  given  direct  to  the 
neutral  ship-master  on  his  first  approach  to  the 
blockaded  port.  Thus  notification  has  little  or 
no  effect  in  French  practice  ;  whereas  English 
prize  law  varies  considerably  according  to  its 
presence  or  absence.  The  doctrine  of  continuous 
voyages  applies  to  Blockade  {q.i).)  as  well  as 
to  CoNTEAEAND  {q.v.).  The  offence  of  breach  of 
blockade  attaches  the  moment  the  blockade- 
runner  leaves  its  own  waters,  and  is  not 
deposited  tiU  the  end  of  the  return  voyage. 
The  usual  penalty  is  confiscation  of  ship  and 
cargo  ;  but,  if  they  belong  to  different  persons 
and  the  owner  of  the  cargo  did  not  know  that 
the  port  of  destination  was  blockaded,  the  ship 
alone  is  confiscated. 

6.  Unneutral  Service. — Neutral  individuals 
are  forbidden  to  perform  certain  services  for  a 
belligerent,  such  as  transmitting  signals  or 
messages  for  warlike  pm'poses,  carrying  military 
or  naval  despatches,  or  carrying  persons  in  the 
military,  naval  or  civil  service  of  the  belligerent 
government.  These  are  not  matters  of  con- 
traband trade.  They  amount  to  entering  the 
service  of  the  belligerent,  though  to  a  limited 
degree  and  for  a  temporary  purpose.  It  is  some- 
times diflScult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is 
allowed  and  what  is  forbidden  in  these  matters. 
For  instance  it  has  been  decided  that  to  carry 
men  returning  from  abroad  to  perform  military 
duties  in  a  belligerent  army  was  not  unneutral 
service,  because  the  men  were  unarmed  and 
unorganised  and  travelled  as  ordinary  passengers, 
though  cases  of  arms  were  in  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  which  took  them.  But  it  has  also  been 
decided  that  to  carry  shipwi-ecked  ofBoers  and 
men  of  a  belligerent  navy  home  to  their  own 
country  was  unneutral  service,  because  they 
were  organised   and   the  vessel  was   specially 


hired  by  their  government  to  transport  them. 
The  two  important  tests  are  the  knowledge  of 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  the  character  of 
the  contract  he  enters  into.  If  he  knows  that 
he  is  signalling  or  carrying  persons  iiseful  in 
war  for  a  belligerent,  and  especially  if  in  addi- 
tion he  has  made  a  special  contract  with  an 
agent  of  the  belligerent  government,  he  wiO 
not,  if  captured,  escape  the  penalty  of  the 
confiscation  of  his  ship.  Usages  are  growing 
up  in  favour  of  the  exemption  of  duly  certified 
and  sealed  mailbags  from  belligerent  search ; 
but  at  present  they  have  not  crystallised  into 
law.  Exemption  has  been  granted  in  recent 
wars  as  a  matter  of  comity. 
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I.  iNTBODtrcTiON. — Many  more  or  less  complex 
cases  are  brought  before  courts  of  law,  so  connected 
with  different  countries  that  it  becomes  a  question 
of  what  country  the  law  ought  to  be  applied  to 
them.  The  department  of  law  which  answers  that 
question  is  called  private  intemational  law,  or  the 
Conflict  op  Laws  {q.v.).  Its  basis  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  intemational  comity,  as  if  it  was  only 
through  comity  that  a  court  ever  applies  a  foreign 
law.  But  this  is  not  so.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  heirship  to  an  estate  in  England  depends 
on  the  validity  of  a  maixiage  which  took  place 
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in  Scotland.  The  English  court  is  impelled  by 
mucli  more  than  comity  to  apply  Scotch  law, 
and  not  English,  to  the  question  whether  that 
maiTiage  could  be  valid  without  the  presence  of 
a  clergyman  or  a  registrar.  The  selection  of  a 
law  is  itself  matter  of  legal  principle,  which  ought 
to  lead  to  the  same  selection  being  made  in  all 
countries.  And  to  a  great  extent  that  result  is 
attained,  but  in  many  cases  the  selection  is  so 
difficult  that  neither  all  countries,  nor  all  judges 
and  authors  in  the  same  country,  are  agreed  on 
it.  The  subject  is  eminently  one  which  lies  inter 
apices  juris.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  example 
just  given,  the  questions  dealt  with  in  it  arise 
not  only  between  independent  states,  as  France 
and  Italy,  but  also  between  different  parts  of  the 
same  state  possessing  distinct  systems  of  law,  as 
England  and  Scotland.  And  the  principles,  and 
the  solutions  to  which  they  lead,  are  the  same 
for  both  cases,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit. 

II.  Domicile  and  Nationality. — Domicile  and 
political  nationality  occur  so  frequently  among  the 
circumstances  determining  the  selection  of  a  law 
that  the  careful  examination  of  those  two  charac- 
teristics, with  a  view  to  the  classification  of  persons 
by  them,  is  considered  to  be  a  branch  of  private 
international  law.  Domicile  is  divided  into  that 
of  origin  and  that  of  choice  (see  Domioil). 
Without  going  into  all  the  distinctions  necessary 
in  practice,  the  former  is  the  domicile  which  a 
person  derives  at  his  birth,  usually  from  his  father, 
and  the  latter  is  that  which  a  person  of  full  age 
establishes  for  himself  by  fixing  his  residence 
within  a  certain  jurisdiction,  with  a  sufficient 
character  of  permanence.  There  is  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  a  wide  and  growing  tendency 
to  substitute  political  nationality,  as  a  determining 
element  in  the  selection  of  a  law  where  a  person 
is  concerned,  for  dpmicUe,  which  is  the  older 
criterion.  English  judges  have  not  foUowed  that 
movement,  and,  even  where  it  prevails,  no  test 
but  domicile  can  be  applied  to  distinguish  persons 
who,  within  the  same  independent  state,  belong 
to  parts  possessing  distinct  systems  of  law,  as 
Englishmen  from  Scotchmen,  Austrians  &om 
Hungarians,  or  men  of  New  York  from  Pennsyl- 
vanians.  The  law  which  belongs  to  a  person,  and 
the  jurisdiction  to  which  he  is  subject,  either  on 
the  ground  of  his  domicile  or  on  that  of  his 
nationality,  are  called  his  personal  law  and  juris- 
diction. That  term,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
English  courts,  means  the  law  or  jurisdiction 
of  the  domioUe,  even  although  the  person  in 
question  is  of  British  nationality,  but  has  a  non- 
British  domicile.  In  certain  other  countries — 
France,  for  instance, — the  personal  law  or  jurisdic- 
tion is  taken  to  be  that  of  the  nationality,  subject 
to  the  necessity  of  usiug  domicile  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish persons  of,  say,  British  nationality  into 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  South  Africans,  or  others. 

III.  Capacity.  —  This  may  be  absolute  or 
relative.  The  question  whether  a  person  is  of 
the  age  required  by  law  to  make  a  will,  marry, 
or  conclude  any  other  contract,  is  one  of  absolute 
capacity ;  that  of  whether  two  persons  are  in- 
capable of  marrying  one  another  on  the  ground 
of  consanguinity  or  affinity  is  one  of  relative 
capacity.     Both  kinds  of  capacity  have  usually 


been  referred  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to 
the  personal  law,  and  in  England  also  the  capacity 
to  make  a  wfll  has  always  been  referred  to  the 
law  of  the  testator's  domicile.  But  in  England 
formerly  the  capacity,  whether  absolute  or  relative, 
for  marriage  or  any  other  contract,  was  referred 
to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  entered  into, 
the  lex  loci  contractus  celebrati;  and  so  it  stUl 
is  in  the  United  States.  Now,  however.  Lord- 
Westbury,  Lord  Justice  Cotton,  and  Lord  Hals- 
bury,  have  pronounced  that  capacity  depends 
entirely  on  the  law  of  the  domicile. 

IV.  MiNOES  AND  Lunatics. — The  guardians 
and  curators,  whether  of  the  person  or  of  the 
estate,  appointed  for  a  minor  or  a  lunatic  by  the 
jurisdiction  which  claims  him  on  the  ground  either 
of  his  nationality  or  his  domicile,  can  exercise 
their  functions  in  England,  both  as  to  his  person 
and  as  to  his  movable  property.  But  the  English 
court  also  has  jurisdiction,  and  can  appoint 
guardians  or  committees,  though  it  will  only  do 
so  in  aid  of  the  foreign  jurisdiction,  so  long  as 
the  appointees  of  the  latter  are  not  abusing  their 
powers. 

V.  Makeiage  and  Divoeoe. — The  validity  of 
a  marriage,  as  regards  the  form  of  its  celebration, 
like  that  of  any  other  contract,  is  universally  held 
to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebra- 
tion. "We  have  seen  the  rules  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  parties.^  Divorce  has  been  granted  in  England 
when  the  husband,  whether  petitioner  or  re- 
spondent, is  resident  here,  though  his  residence 
may  not  amount  to  domicile  ;  but  the  English 
court  shows  a  strong  tendency  not  to  recognise 
the  divorce  of  persons  domiciled  in  England,  when 
decreed  by  a  foreign  court  on  the  ground  of  mere 
residence,  and  since  the  decision  in  Le  Mesurier  v. 
Le  Mesurier,  June  1895,  it  is  probable  that  in 
future  it  will  only  be  granted  in  England  to  persons 
domiciled  here.  The  place  where  a  marriage  was 
contracted  is  immaterial  in  a  suit  for  divorce,  and 
the  grounds  for  decreeing  divorce  can  only  be 
those  which  are  admitted  by  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  the  court  sits,  the  lexf&ri. 

VI.  Peopeety  and  Wills. — Property  is  divided 
into  movable  and  immovable,  terms  which  are 
equivalent  to  our  personal  and  real  estate,  except 
that  terms  of  years  in  laud  are  rmmovable  property 
though  personal  estate  in  England.  This  line  of 
demarcation  between  movables  and  immovables 
is  recognised  for  the  purposes  of  private  inter- 
national law  even  in  England. 

A  distraction  must  be  dra^vn  between  questions 
afi'ecting  a  particular  piece  of  property,  movable 
or  immovable,  and  those  affecting  the  entirety  of 
a  person's  property,  or  of  the  movable  part  of  it, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  or  death.  The 
former  class  of  questions,  as,  for  instance,  the 
form  and  effect  of  a  conveyance  of  land,  or  the 

1  One  consequence  of  those  rules  is  that  a  man 
domiciled  in  England  gains  notliing  by  going  through 
the  form  of  marriage  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister, 
even  in  a  European  country  where  such  marriages  are 
allowed  to  its  own  subjects.  The  relative  capacity 
being  generally  tested  in  Europe  by  the  personal  law, 
it  wUl  not  be  a  marriage  even  where  the  form  is  gone 
through,  unless  the  parties  have  previously  naturalised 
themselves  there,  or  transferred  their  domicile  to  that 
country,  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  in- 
tention of  returning  to  live  in  England. 
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conditions  necessary  for  passing  the  property  in 
a  lot  of  deal  planks,  are  decided  by  the  law  of 
the  country  where  the  piece  of  property  is,  the 
lex  situs.  As  to  the  latter  class  of  questions,  the 
oldest  rule,  still  maintairied  in  England,  deter- 
mined the  rights  which  husband  and  wife  take 
in  one  another's  movables  on  marriage  by  the 
law  of  their  domicile,  which  is  necessarily  that  of 
•the  husband,  and  determined  the  beneficial  suc- 
cession to  the  movables  of  a  testator  or  intestate 
by  the  law  of  his  last  domicile,  but  left  similar 
questions  for  immovables  to  the  lex  situs.  Now, 
however,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
continent  to  consider  that  the  whole  mass  of  a 
person's  property,  immovable  as  well  as  movable, 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  on  his  marriage  or  death 
as  a  unit,  in  accordance  with  his  personal  law. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  beneficial  succession 
to  movables  on  death  being  governed  by  the  law 
of  the  deceased's  last  domicile  (or  nationality) 
applies,  as  a  general  rule,  to  distribution  on 
intestacy  and  to  the  validity  of  wills  in  matters 
of  substance,  such  as  the  proportion  of  his  property 
of  which  a  testator  can  dispose,  or  the  extent  to 
which  he  may  tie  up  his  property.  The  formal 
validity  of  a  will,  as  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  witnesses,  or  to  its  being  notarial  or  holograph, 
has  usually  been  referred  on  the  continent,  in 
common  with  the  forms  of  contracts  and  acts  in 
general,  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made, 
the  lex  loci  actus.  But  the  old  English  practice 
required  that  a  will  of  movables  should  be  made 
also  in  the  form  of  the  domicile,  so  that  both  in 
this  case  and  in  that  of  contracts  it  took  the 
peculiar  line  of  determining  both  formal  and 
substantial  validity  by  the  same  law,  though  with 
this  difference,  that  in  contracts  the  rule  for  the 
capacity  was  taken  from  that  for  the  form,  the 
law  of  the  place  of  contract,  while  in  wills  the 
rule  for  the  form  was  taken  from  that  for  the 
substance,  the  law  of  the  domicile.  But  now,  by 
Lord  Kingsdown's  act,  «.  will  of  personal  estate 
will  be  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  have  been 
well  made  if  it  follows  the  form  either  of  the 
testator's  last  domicile,  or  of  the  country  in  which 
he  was  domiciled  when  it  was  made ;  or,  if  he 
was  a  British  subject,  that  of  the  place  where  it 
was  made  ;  or,  if  such  British  subject  made  it  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  form  required  in  that 
part  of  the  British  dominions  in  which  he  had 
his  domicile  of  origin. 

VII.  OONTBACTS  AND  ToETS. — The  Validity  of  a 
contract  in  point  of  form  is  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made,  except  that 
foreign  stamps  are  not  required  in  England  on 
biUs  of  exchange.  In  other  contracts  it  is  agreed 
that  foreign  stamps,  which  are  necessary  to  their 
validity  where  made,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ; 
but  that  principle  is  frittered  away  in  England  by 
a  doctrine  that  a  contract  may  be  valid  although, 
for  want  of  a  stamp,  no  available  obligation  arises 
from  it. 

The  intrinsic  validity  and  the  effects  of  a 
contract  are  determined  by  the  law  of  that  country 
with  which  the  contract  has  the  most  real  con- 
nection, especially  by  the  law  of  the  country  to 
which  the  parties  looked  as  that  in  which  it  was 
to  be  fulfilled. 


In  order  that  an  act  may  be  sued  on  in  England 
as  a  TOBT,  it  must  be  a  tortious  one  both  by  the 
law  of  the  country  where  it  was  done  and  by 
English  law. 

VIII.  Limitation  of  Actions. — No  part  of 
private  international  law  presents  more  difference 
of  doctrine  between  authors,  or  more  difference  of 
practice  between  different  countries,  and  between 
different  periods  in  the  same  country,  than  this. 
In  England  it  is  settled  that  the  time  of  limitation 
is  always  the  English  one,  and  within  that  tune 
actions  are  entertained  on  contracts  or  tortious 
acts,  though  barred  by  the  law  of  the  country  to, 
which  the  contract  properly  belonged  or  where 
the  act  was  done,  and  after  that  time  are  not 
entertained,  though  the  obligation  from  the 
contract  or  tort  is  in  full  vigour  in  that  country. 

IX.  Bankeuptot. — There  has  always  been  a 
considerable  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  bringing 
all  the  assets  and  all  the  liabilities  of  a  bankrupt 
into  one  focus  at  his  domicile,  but  this  has  been  re- 
sisted not  only,  as  in  the  somewhat  parallel  cases 
of  marriage  and  death,  by  the  theoretical  objection 
to  comprising  immovable  assets  in  the  principle, 
but  also  by  the  practical  convenience  which  is 
often  found  in  having  concurrent  bankruptcies 
in  the  different  countries  where  the  debtor  has 
carried  on  business,  instead  of  sending  aH  the 
creditors  to  his  domicile,  from  which  they  may  be 
very  remote.  In  England  every  one  is  subject  to 
be  adjudicated  bankrupt  who  is  domiciled  here, 
or  within  the  last  year  has  ordinarily  resided  or 
had  a  dwelling-house  or  place  of  business  here; 
that  he  has  been  made  bankrupt  elsewhere  does 
not  prevent  his  being  adjudicated  one  here,  if  it 
seems  expedient  to  the  court  that  this  should  be 
done  ;  the  syndics,  or  other  administrators  ap- 
pointed in  a  bankruptcy  in  the  debtor's  domicile, 
can  sweep  his  movable  property  in  England  within 
their  administration,  so  long  as  there  is  no  con- 
current bankruptcy  against  him  here  ;  an  Enghsh 
creditor  must  hand  over  to  the  trustees  in  an 
English  bankruptcy  any  payment  which,  after 
its  commencement,  and  not  by  virtue  of  any 
security  given  prior  to  its  commencement,  he 
has  obtained  out  of  the  bankrupt's  movables  in 
a  non- British  coimtry;  and  a  discharge  under 
the  bankrupt  law  of  a  foreign  country  will  only 
relieve  the  debtor,  in  England,  from  contraota 
governed  as  to  their  effects  by  the  law  of  the 
same  country,  and  from  torts  committed  in  it. 

X.  Foreign  Judgments. — A  foreign  judgment, 
for  a  sum  of  money,  can  be  sued  on  in  England 
when  the  court  which  pronounced  it  was  competent 
by  reason  of  the  defendant's  being  either  a  subject 
of  that  country  by  nationality,  or  domiciled  in  it, 
or  resident  in  it  in  a  sense  looser  than  that  which 
is  needed  for  domicile  but  such  as  is  generally 
sufficient  for  jurisdiction.  All  these  are  grounds 
of  competence  having  reference  to  the  defendant's 
person,  and  are  admitted  as  such  everywhere, 
Where  the  competence  of  the  foreign  court  was 
founded  on  the  circumstance  that  the  obligation 
sued  on  had  special  reference  to  that  country, 
there  is  no  equally  general  acceptance  of  definite 
rules  for  jurisdiction,  and  the  English  court  will 
not  now  admit  an  action  on  the  foreign  judgment, 
In  any  case  where  the  competence  of  the  foreign 
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court  is  admitted  and  tlie  action  entertained,  the 
foreign  judgment  will  be  allowed  the  force  of  res 
judicata,  that  is  to  say,  the  defendant  will  not  be 
allowed  to  dispute  it,  for  alleged  error  either  of 
fact  or  of  law.  The  courts  of  many  countries 
entertain  actions  not  resting  on  any  of  the  grounds 
of  competence  above  mentioned.  In  France,  for 
instance,  a  Frenchman  can  sue,  although  both  the 
defendant  and  the  obligation  may  have  no  connec- 
tion with  France.  But  the  judgments  in  such 
actions  "will  not  be  enforced  in  any  other  country 
than  that  in  which  they  are  pronounced.  The 
grounds  above  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  of  what 
may  be  called  international  competence. 

XI.  PEOCEDnKE. — This  is  always  governed  by 
the  lex  fori  ;  that  is  to  say,  every  court  follows  its 
own  procedure,  and  no  other,  whether  in  rules  of 
evidence  or  in  any  other  particular. 

XII.  The  Method  of  Amendment. — We  must 
warn  the  reader  that  our  limits  have  only  allowed 
us  to  present  a  selection  of  important  points,  and 
to  treat  them  especially  with  reference  to  the  rules 
prevailing  in  England,  and  in  a  very  general  way 
even  with  reference  to  those  rules.  We  hope, 
however,  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show  how 
desirable  it  is  that  the  subject  should  be  settled 
on  a  uniform  basis  for  all  countries,  and  how 
hopeless  it  is  that  such  a  result  should  be  attained 
except  by  international  agreement.  Doctrinal  dis- 
cussion has  been  at  work  for  seven  centuries,  with 
no  further  result  than  we  have  seen.  Govern- 
ments have  therefore  been  at  last  impelled  to  take 
up  the  subject,  and  in  September  1893  the  delegates 
of  fourteen  countries  met  at  the  Hague,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Netherlands,  in  a  conference  on 
the  codification  of  private  international  law.  In 
June  1894  the  conference  reassembled,  the  delegates 
of  sixteen  countries  taking  part,  and  a  portion  of 
the  work,  amounting  to  fifty-nine  articles,  has  been 
drafted  and  submitted  to  the  respective  govern- 
ments. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
British  government  declined  the  invitation  to  the 
conference  (see  CoMFUOT  of  Laws). 

[The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  works. 
England :  Westlake,  Private  International  Law, 
3rd  ed.,  1890.  —  Foote,  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Law,  2nd  ed.,  1890. — Dicey,  Law  of  Domicil, 
1879. — United  States :  Wharton,  Conflict  of  Laws, 
2nd  ed.,  1881. — Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  often 
re-edited  :  Continent  of  Europe  :  von  Bar,  trans- 
lated from  German  into  English,  by  Gillespie,  2nd 
ed.,  1892. — Laine,  1888. — Asser,  translated  from 
Dutch  into  French  by  Eivier,  1884. — Remie  de 
Droit  International  et  de  LSgislation  Comparie, 
Brussels,  from  1869. — Journal  du  Droit  Inter- 
national Prive  et  de  la  Jurisprudence  Comparie, 
Paris,  from  1874.]  J.  w. 

INTERNATIONAL  SECTJEITIES.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  stocks  and  shares  are  dealt  in 
indiscriminately  :  on  the  London  market,  on  the 
Paris  bourse,  on  the  exchanges  of  Germany  or 
Austria,  on  those  of  Holland,  and  even  in  New 
York.  The  abUity  of  holders  to  realise  in  any 
of  these  markets,  or  in  that  one  out  of  several 
which  may  happen  to  be  the  best  for  his  purpose, 
puts  such  stocks  into  a  different  category  from 
those  which  depend  upon  a  single  local  and 
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limited  market.  To  give  instances,  the  bonds 
of  the  French  or  Italian  governments  are  dealt 
in  freely  on  most  of  the  European  exchanges, 
and  of  Italian  bonds  it  might  be  said  that  the 
best  market  is  almost  anywhere  outside  Italy. 
The  locale  of  market  for  specific  government 
bonds  changes  from  time  to  time.  Thus,  since 
Russia  grew,  or  was  thought  to  have  grown 
inimical  to  England,  Russian  bonds  were 
gradually  realised  here  and  sent  to  Germany  or 
Holland  or  France  ;  and,  whereas  Germany  was 
the  chief  market  for  Russian  securities,  after 
London  had  lost  taste  for  Russian  stocks,  France 
afterwards  stepped  in  and  by  degrees  relieved 
German  holders  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Russian 
sterling  bonds  which  had  been  bought  in 
Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  on  other  stock  markets 
of  Germany.  The  shares  and  bonds  of  the 
South  Austrian  Railway  Company  (formerly 
Lombardo- Venetian)  were  at  one  time  a  favourite 
medium  of  remittance  between  markets,  these 
being  realisable  not  only  in  Vienna,  but  just 
as  freely  in  Berlin  or  Paris  or  London.  Of 
late  years  certain  American  railroad  shares  have 
taken  the  rank  and  distinctive  features  of  inter- 
national securities,  and  bankers  have  been  heard 
to  declare  that  they  would  rather  advance  money 
upon  American  railroad  shares  which  carried  no 
dividend,  and  which  might  be  thought  intrinsic- 
ally valueless,  but  which  could  be  realised  in 
almost  any  ;great  market  of  the  world  at  a  pinch, 
than  lock  up  money  in  British  Colonial  stocks 
for  which  the  market  was  confined  to  London, 
and  was  not  always  a  free  market  even  on  the 
London  stock  exchange.  A  large  part  of  the 
remittances  betiveen  countries  is  now  conducted 
by  means  of  the  purchase  and  sale  by  arKtrage 
dealers  of  these  international  securities.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  prompt  than  the  execution 
of  an  order  by  telegraph  to  buy  or  seU  in  Paris 
securities  which  were  sold  or  bought  against  those 
operations  in  London,  for  example.  These 
arbitrage  dealings  have  a  strong  influence  on 
the  exchanges.  Thus,  suppose  money  is  scarce 
in  London  and  plentiful  in  Paris,  the  scarcity 
here  naturally  induces  iolders  of  French  or 
other  bonds  to  realise.  The  pressure  to  sell 
in  this  market  reduces  the  price  in  London  below 
the  equivalent  on  the  Paris  bourse.  Instantly 
the  arbitrage  dealer  sees  his  opportunity,  buys 
here — in  the  cheaper  market,  that  is — and  sells 
in  Paris,  which  is  contemporaneously  the  dearer 
market.  The  French  exchange  on  London 
thereupon  tends  to  rise,  and  cash  drifts  hither  if 
the  operations  described  are  sufficiently  large 
and  numerous  (see  Aebitkage).  a.  e. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE.  A  term  used 
to  describe  commercial  dealings  between  diflferent 
countries,  as  opposed  to  those  taking  place  within 
a  single  country  or  region.  The  separation 
between  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  due  origin- 
ally to  the  importance  attributed  to  the  former 
in  the  Mekcaktile  System  {q.i>.),  has  been  re- 
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tained  on  soientifio  grounds.  There  is  not  sucli 
facility  for  moving  labour  and  capital  from 
country  to  country  as  would  equalise  wages  and 
,  profits,  while  the  effect  of  cost  of  carriage  and 
other  obstacles  to  exchange  is  very  prominent. 
The  ordinary  theory  of  exchange  therefore  failing 
to  completely  interpret  the  facts,  a  special  ex- 
planation is  needed,  the  outlines  of  which  are  : — 

The  difiieulty  of  moving  labour  and  capital  is 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  foreign  trade.  "A  nation  in  the  economic 
sense  is  a  group  of  producers  within  which  labour 
and  capital  freely  circulate  "  (Bagehot),  while 
they  do  not  easily  pass  outside  it.  This  relative 
immobility,  sometimes  regarded  (e.g.  by  J.  S. 
Mill)  as  the  result  of  distance  solely,  seems  more 
correctly  conceived  by  Caimes  as  the  product  of 
all  the  forces — "viz.  geographical  distance,  dif 
ferences  in  institutions,  language,  religion,  and 
social  customs  " — ^which  separate  the  economic 
groups  called  "  nations."  As  labour  and  capital 
cannot  move  freely  from  country  to  country, 
normal  international  values  will  not  depend 
on  cost  of  production,  the  existence  of  indus- 
trial competition  being  requisite  for  the  full 
operation  of  that  regulator.  Nevertheless  ex- 
changes between  countries  will  be  advantageous 
owing  to  (1)  diversities  in  natural  resources,  and 
(2)  the  existence  of  special  industrial  aptitudes, 
the  result  of  social  development.  Though  cost 
will  not  determine  value,  it  will  not  be  without 
effect  on  the  course  of  trade.  "  The  existence  of 
international  trade"  depends  on  "  a  difference  in 
the  comparative  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
absolute  cost  of  producing  the  commodities  ex- 
changed" (Cairnes).  If,  e.g.,  England  gives 
France  coal  in  exchange  for  wine,  the  cost  of 
producing  coal  as  compared  with  wine  must  be 
less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  country. 

It  is  conceivable  that  both  coal  and  wine 
may  be  more  cheaply  produced  in  France,  but 
the  advantage  being  greater  in  the  case  of  wine, 
it  is  profitable  to  obtain  coal  by  means  of  ex- 
change ;  thus  a  difference  in  comparative  cost 
of  producing  commodities  will  suffice  to  create  a 
trade  in  them,  unless  (a)  the  hindrances  to 
exchange  be  such  as  to  absorb  the  gain,  or  (b) 
other  countries  offer  more  favourable  terms.  Cost 
of  production,  so  far  as  it  is  operative  within  the 
trading  cou'ntries(see  Competition'  and  Custom) 
acts  as  a  limiting  force  on  foreign  trade.  Within 
the  bounds  set  by  comparative  cost  exchanges 
are  mainly  governed  by  the  strength  of  reciprocal 
demand  (see  International  Value). 

The  benefit  of  international  as  of  all  exchange 
lies  in  the  increased  enjoyments  of  the  ex- 
changers and  therefore  in  the  goods  received,  i.e. 
the  only  direct  advantage  of  foreign  commerce 
consists  in  the  imports  (Mill).  Exports  are 
merely  the  price  or  consideration  paid  for  what 
is  obtained  by  these  means,  a  proposition  which 
follows  from  and  illustrates  Adam  Smith's 
maxim,  "  Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and  pur- 


pose of  all  production  .  ^  .  a  maxim  so  perfect 
self-evident  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  attem 
to  prove  it." 

The  general  gain  of  foreign  trade  can 
further  divided  into,  (1)  the  obtaining  of  articl 
which  could  not  be  produced  at  home  ;  (2)  t 
cheapening  of  goods  which  could  be  so  produc 
but  at  greater  cost ;  (3)  the  more  efficient  di 
tribution  of  industrial  forces  and  cbnseque: 
larger  production  by  the  extension  of  "tl 
territorial  division  of  labour "  (Torrens),  tl 
last  chiefly  found  in  the  case  of  manufactures. 
Possible  evil  results  should  in  theoretic 
discussion  be  noted,  viz.  (1)  specialisation 
industry,  of  which  foreign  trade  is  but  one  fori 
increases  the  chance  of  so-called  over-  (real 
mis-)  production.  It  is  more  difficult  to  gauj 
the  amount  of  product  required  in  a  wide) 
extended  market ;  and  such  disturbances  as  wai 
and  failure  of  crops  may  produce  serious  effect 
(2)  The  extension  of  international  exchanf 
may  intensify  the  action  of  the  "  law  of  diminisl 
ing  returns."  In  the  case  of  a  food-exportii 
country  increased  foreign  trade  is  equivalent  f 
an  increase  of  population.  When  the  produc 
is  an  exhaustible  one  (e.g.  English  coal  c 
Peruvian  guano),  the  evil  is  more  apparent  (oj 
Jevons,  Ooal  Question,  pp.  370  seq.).  See  Mine 
AND  Minerals,  Exhaustion  of. 

In  interpreting  the  facts  of  internationa 
trade,  valuable  assistance  is  afforded  by  th 
proposition  that  "gold  and  silver  having  bee: 
chosen  for  the  general  medium  of  ciroulatioE 
they  are  by  the  competition  of  commerce  dis 
tributed  in  such  proportions  amongst  the  dif 
ferent  countries  of  the  world  as  to  acoommodat 
themselves  to  the  natural  traffic  which  wouli 
take  place  if  no  such  metals  existed  and  th 
trade  between  countries  were  purely  a  trade  o 
barter  "  (Ricardo).  Its  truth  is  shown  by  cod 
sidering  that  any  other  distribution  would  b 
unstable,  as  either  export  or  impoTt  of  bullioi 
would  be  necessary  ;  it  is  in  fact  a  special  cis 
of  the  general  law  that  relative  prices  must  b 
adjusted  to  relative  values. 

UntU  this  proposition  was  formulated  "  th 
theory  of  foreign  trade  was,"  as  Mill  justl; 
remarks,  "an  unintelligible  chaos."  By  its  aii 
the  problems  of  international  trade  and  value 
are  freed  from  a  complicating  element.  Th 
precious  metals  can  be  regarded  as  simply  a: 
instrument  for  facilitating  exchanges ;  norma 
values  are  not  altered  by  their  fluctuations  (se 
Money),  which  only  affect  prices.  Monetar 
changes,  like  any  other  trade  disturbance,  may  I 
followed  by  temporary,  movements,  which  hovi 
ever  do  not  invalidate  the  general  principles. 

The  actual  working  of  international  trade  i 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  Foreign  Exohangbs 
(q.v.)  supplemented  by  telegraphic  facilities  an 
the  modern  developments  of  Banking  (q.ii.),  bii 
as  in  the  case  of  money  these  agencies  alter  n 
essential  feature.     The  fundamental  conditioi 
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of  exchange  hold  good  alike  under  a  "  barter," 
"money,"  or  "credit  economy." 

The  above  outlined  theory  furnishes  a  logical 
basis  for  the  practical  rule  of  Free  Trade  {q.v.). 
"  To  those  who  accept  the  economic  theory  of 
international  trade,  no  further  proof  of  the  essen- 
tial soundness  of  this  fundamental  principle 
of  commercial  policy  is  needed  "  (Caimes,  cp. 
Cherbuliez,  t.  2,  p.  55),  though  particular  theoreti- 
cal exceptions  may  be  suggested  (cp.  Mill,  Prin- 
ciples, bk.  V.  ch.  10,  §  1 ;  Sidgwick,bk.  iii.  ch.  5). 
It  may  also  be  usefully  employed  in  discussing 
the  effect  of  taxation  on  imports  and  exports 
(cp.  Mill,  Essays  and  Prinaples,  bk.  v.  ch.  4,  §  6). 

The  theory  of  international  trade  first  stated 
by  Eicardo,  more  elaborately  developed  by  MOl 
and  Caimes,  may  be  regarded  as  the  recognised 
English  doctrine,  though  there  are  some  dissen- 
tients {e.g.  Mr.  M'Leod),  and  even  those  who 
do  not  reject  the  theory,  sometimes,  with  Prof. 
Sidgwick,  minimise  its  importance.  On  the 
continent  it  has  not  met  with  much  acceptance, 
being  either  ignored  or  controverted.  The  prin- 
cipal objections  may  be  grouped  as  ;  (1)  inter- 
national does  not  differ  from  domestic  trade,  and 
therefore  needs  no  special  explanation  ;  (2)  the 
assumptions  made  are  incorrect,  so  that  the 
conclusions  do  not  interpret  the  facts  (CoTJRNOT, 
q.v.);  (3)  though  logically  correct,  they  have 
no  application  to  the  complications  of  actual 
trade  (Lexis).  Some  continental  writers  have 
however  given  admirable  expositions,  especially 
A.  E.  Cherbuliez. 

[Ricardo,  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation  (1817),  ch.  vii. — Toi-rens,  Economists 
refuted  (1808) ;  ib.  External  Com  Trade,  1st  ed. 
(1815). — J.  S.  MiD,  Essays  on  some  Unsettled 
Questions  of  Pol.  Econ.,  pp.  1-46  (1844) ;  Prin- 
ciples, bk.  iii.  ch.  17-22  inclusive. — Cairnes,  Lead- 
ing Principles,  pt.  iii.  (1874). — A.  E.  Cherbuliez, 
PrScis  de  la  Science  Economique  (Paris,  1862)  t.  i. 
pp. 335-391.— Mangoldt,  Grundriss(2n5.^&.  1871) 
pp.  97  seq.  203  seq. — Most  English  text-books 
contain  statements  of  the  theory  (e.g.  Fawcett, 
Walker,  MacVane,  Andrews). — See  also  Bastable, 
Theory  of  International  Trade  (1887). — Beaujon, 
Handel  en  Sandelspolitiek  (Harlem,  1888). — For 
criticism,  see  A.  Cournot,  TMorie  des  Richesses 
(1863),  livre  iii.  ch.  6. — Lexis,  art.  "Handel"  in 
Schonberg's  Handbuch  der  Politischen  Oekonxmiie 
(2nd  Au. )  bk.  ii.pp.  753-758.  Also  references  under 

INTEENATIONAL  VALUE,  ThEOET  OF.]        0.  F.  B. 

INTERNATIONAL  VALUE,  Theory  of. 
The  problem  of  international  value,  as  distinct 
from  that  of  international  trade,  deals  with  the 
question,  "On  what  principle  is  the  increase 
of  wealth  which  results "  from  foreign  trade 
"shared  amongst  the  nations  which  co-operate 
in  producing  it  ? "  Or,  since  the  division  of 
gain  depends  on  the  ratio  of  exchange,  "What 
causes  determine  the  proportions  in  which  trad- 
ing nations  exchange  their  products  "  (Cairnes). 
Its  solution  depends  on  an  application  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  supply  and  demand. 


Under  International  TEADE(g'.'i).),  itappeared 
that  the  terms  of  exchange  must  lie  between 
limits  fixed  by  the  relative  costs  of  producing 
the  exchanged  goods  in  the  trading  countries. 
Thus  if  the  production  of  10  yards  of  cotton 
yam  or  of  silk  requires  a  given  cost  in  France, 
while  20  yards  of  cotton-yarn  can  be  produced 
in  England  at  the  cost  of  10  yards  of  silk, 
the  exchange  of  English  cotton-yarn  for  French 
silk  may  be  profitably  carried  on  at  any  ratio 
between  10  yards  silk :  10  yards  cotton-yam, 
and  10  yards  sDk  :  20  yards' cotton-yarn.  Less 
than  the  former  France  will  not  take,  more 
than  the  latter  England  will  not  give.  Within 
these  bounds  the  rate  of  exchange  wiU  depend 
primarily  on  the  comparative  strength  of  de- 
mand. Should  the  English  demand  for  silk 
be  keen,  while  that  of  France  for  cotton-yam 
is  feeble,  the  terms  of  exchange  will  probably 
approach  to  10  yards  silk  for  20  yards  cotton- 
yarn,  the  precise  ratio  being  so  fixed  as  to  equal- 
ise the  reciprocal  demand  for  the  exchanged 
commodities  :  e.g.  if,  at  the  ratio  10  yards  silk  : 
1 9  yards  cotton-yam,  England  takes  justl00,000 
yards  silk  and  France  190,000  yards  cotton, 
the  "equation  of  international  demand"  (J.  S. 
Mill)  will  be  attained,  and  so  long  as  the  condi- 
tions are  unchanged  the  ratio  will  be  stable. 
An  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  either 
country  will  tend  to  alter  the  terms  to  its  dis- 
advantage— suppose  that  France  needs  more 
than  190,000  yards  of  cotton  she  wiU  have  to 
offer  say  10  yards  sUk  for  18  yards  cotton,  and 
the  amounts  exchanged  may  be  110,000  yards 
silk  for  198,000  yards  cotton-yarn,  which  will 
again  equalise  reciprocal  demand. 

In  the  simple  case  supposed  the  equation  of 
demand  is  not  determinate  ;  "  several  diff'erent 
rates  .  .  .  may  all  equally  fulfil  the  conditions. 
.  .  .  It  is  conceivable  that  they  might  be  equally 
satisfied  by  every  numerical  rate  which  could  be 
supposed  "  (J.  S.  Mill).  This  theoretical  inde- 
terminateness  may  be  removed  by  taking  into 
accoimt  for  each  country  "the  capital  which 
it  has  to  spare  from  the  production  of  domestic 
commodities  for  its  own  consumption"  (MOl), 
or  by  remembering  that  as  the  demand  on  each 
side  is  that  of  a  whole  country,  it  will  not  be 
likely — as  Cairnes  points  out  (Leading  Principles, 
1st  ed.  p.  103)  in  the  sinular  case  of  reciprocal 
demand  between  non-competing  groups — to  be 
easily  altered. 

Hindrances  to  exchange,  such  as  cost  of 
carriage,  unnoticed  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
reduce  its  advantage  and  cause  a  divergence  of 
values  in  the  trading  countries.  In  the  absence 
of  impediments,  values  must  be  the  same  in  both, 
but  cost  of  transport  and  all  similar  items  will 
raise  the  value  of  each  commodity  in  the  import- 
ing country,  so  that,  e.g.,  sUk  Avill  be  dearer  in 
England  and  cotton-yam  in  France.  The  divi- 
sion of  this  charge  will  depend  on  the  readjust- 
ment of  demand  which  the  change  in  values  will 
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probably  produce,  and,  as  there  is  no  precise 
law  for  the  variations  of  demand,  any  change 
in  the  amount  of  hindrances  to  exchange,  will 
be  likely  to  alter  the  terms  already  established, 
and  therefore  the  proportion  of  gain  derived  ; 
"  but  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
division  ofthecost  any  more  than  for  the  division 
of  the  advantage,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  in 
whatever  ratio  the  one  is  divided  the  other  will 
be  divided  in  the  same  "  (Mill). 

In  practice  countries  will  generally  trade  not 
in  two  but  in  many  commodities.  ' '  Those  articles 
in  which  the  difference  in  comparative  cost  is 
greatest  will  first  enter  into  international  com- 
merce ; "  but  as  obstacles  to  traffic  are  reduced 
additional  commodities  will  be  exchanged — "a 
movement  which  tends  to  extend  until  no  goods 
remain  whose  transfer  would  give  an  advantage 
to  either  of  the  parties  "  (Mangoldt).  The  ex- 
tension of  trade  makes  value  more  stable,  and 
tends  to  bring  about  a  fairer  division  of  gain, 
e.g.  the  French  demand  for  cotton-yam  may  be 
feeble  whfle  that  of  England  for  sUk  is  strong, 
but  the  addition  of  iron  and  coal  to  English 
exports  will  act  on  the  total  French  demand 
and  improve  the  position  of  England. 

Commerce  moreover  is  not  limited  to  two 
nations.  Most  staples  are  produced  in  more 
than  one  country,  and  are  traded  in  by  many. 
The  consequence  is  a  further  limitation  on  the 
possible  fluctuations  of  value.  To  the  small 
French  demand  for  cotton  a  German  one  may 
be  added,  and  the  advantage  of  France  in  the 
exchange  of  silk  may  be  reduced  by  the  compe- 
tition of  Italy  as  a  producer  of  that  article. 
Commodities  the  subjects  of  foreign  commerce 
have  their  values  fixed  in  the  market  of  the 
world,  local  deviations  being  the  result  of  par- 
ticular hindrances  to  trade.  International 
values  lie  "in  the  region  of  the  most  compli- 
cated questions  which  political  economy  affords  " 
(Mill),  and  can  only  be  elucidated  by  use  of  the 
principle  that  "trade  among  any  number  of 
countries,  and  in  any  number  of  commodities, 
must  take  place  on  the  same  essential  principles 
as  trade  between  two  counti'ies  and  in  two 
commodities"  (t6.)  (cp.  Jevons,  Theory,  2nd  ed. 
p.  124). 

International  prices  have  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  international  values.  Prices 
tend  to  adjust  themselves  to  values  (see  Intbk- 
NATIONAL  Tkadb)  by  the  alterations  in  distri- 
bution of  the  precious  metals.  Price — the  value 
of  money — is  a  special  case  of  the  value  prob- 
lem. The  precious  metals  have  their  interna- 
tional value  fixed  by  the  same  conditions  as 
those  obtaining  in  the  case  of  other  commodi- 
ties. ' '  The  coimtries  whose  exportable  produc- 
tions are  most  in  demand  abroad  and  contain 
greatest  value  in  smallest  bulk,  which  are  nearest 
to  the  mines,  and  which  have  least  demand  for 
foreign  productions,  are  those  in  which  money 
will  be  of  lowest  value  "  (MUl),  this  lower  value 


being  the  result  of  increased  quantity.  The 
theory  of  international  value  due  in  its  main 
features  to  J.  S.  Mill  has  been  severely  criticised 
by  Cournot  and  in  England  by  Prof.  Sidgwiok, 
who  regards  "the  division  of  the  double  cost 
of  carriage  which  trade  involves  between  the 
two  sets  of  commodities"  as  "the  question 
which  a  special  theory  of  international  values 
has  to  answer."  On  the  continent  it  has  been 
neglected  by  most  text-book  writers.  According 
to  M.  Block,  "  Les  ieonomistes  du  continent  mvt 
Men  fait  de  laisser  '  la  thiorie  de  la  vaUur  inter- 
nationale '  de  V autre  c6ti  de  la  Manche  "  (SdeTux 
&ono7nique,  ii.  p.  172).  Cherbuliez,  Mangoldt, 
and  Beaujon  are,  however,  exceptions.  The 
prevailing  view  in  England  and  the  United 
States  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  in  Jevons's 
judgment  of  MUl's  theory  as  being  "  always  in- 
genious and  .  .  .  nearly  always  true"  (Theory, 
154). 

[See  references  under  Inteenational  Teabe. 
Special  for  international  value  are  J.  S.  Mill,  bk. 
iii.  ch.  18-19. — Caimes,  Leading  Principles,  pt. 
iii.  ch.  3. — Sidgwick,  bk.  ii.  ch.  3.— P.  Y.  Edge- 
worth,  "The  Theory  of  International  Values,"  in 
Economic  Journal,  vol.  iv. — Mangoldt,  Qnmdnss, 
Awtnerkung,  ii.  ■ — Beaujon,  Hoofstukh,  3. — Bas- 
table,  ch.  3.  See  also  Torrens,  The  Budget  (1842), 
and  criticism  in  Edinburgh  Review,  July  1843 
(by  Senior).]  0.  F.  B. 

INTERNATIONAL  WORKING  MEN'S 
ASSOCIATION,  The.  This  association,  which 
came  to  be  generally  known  by  the  abbreviated 
title  of  "The  International,"  was  founded  in 
1864.  Its  origin  was  very  different  from  its 
ultimate  development.  It  was  suggested  by 
some  representatives  of  English  working  men 
in  an  address  presented  to  some  French  work- 
men who  had  come  over  on  the  instance  of  the 
Third  Napoleon  to  visit  the  London  exhibition 
of  1862.  It  was  suggested  as  a  means  of 
interchange  of  thought  and  opinion  on  the 
solution  of  the  labour  problem,  among  other 
economic  questions  affecting  the  welfare  and 
condition  of  society.  It  was  suggested  as  a 
means  of  creating  an  union  of  interest  andfeeling 
between  the  working  men  of  different  countries. 
It  had  apparently  in  its  origin  no  definitely 
socialistic  aims,  it  even  held  that  the  socialist 
schemes,  which  had  been  professedly  put  forward 
as  solutions  of  the  labour  problem,  were  idle 
chimeras  and  magnificent  dreams.  But,  as  soon 
as  the  suggestion  took  practical  shape,  the 
committee  which  was  formed  requested  Karl 
Marx  {q.v.),  the  author  of  Das  Kapital,  to  draw 
up  the  programme  and  to  prepare  the  statutes 
of  the  association.  He  impressed  upon  it  from 
the  outset  the  stamp  of  his  own  sociaUstio 
views  ;  and,  although  throughout  its  history 
he  never  held  any  higher  office  than  that  of 
corresponding  secretary  for  Germany,  he  seems 
to  have  exercised  o,  predominant  infiuenoe 
over  its  deliberations  and  acts.     The  statutes. 
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■wMoh  were  adopted  at  the  congress  held  at 
Geneva  in  1866,  declared,  in  the  characteristic 
language  of  modem  scientific  Socialism  (q.v.) 
that  the  "  economic  subjection  of  the  labourer 
to  the  possessor  of  the  means  of  production  is 
the  first  cause  of  his  political,  moral,  and 
material  servitude,  and  that  the  emancipation 
of  labour  is  consequently  the  great  aim  to 
which  every  political  movement  ought  to  be 
subordinated."  This  phrase  of  the  "emancipa- 
tion of  labour "  was  conveniently  ambiguous, 
and  was  interpreted  differently  by  the  working- 
men  members  of  different  countries.  The  Eng- 
lish trade-imionists  saw  in  it  far  less  than  the 
Russian  nihUist  Bakounin  (q.v.),  who  merged 
his  more  violent  "Alliance  of  Socialist  Demo- 
cracy "  LQ  the  larger  organisation  of  the  Inter- 
national ;  but  for  some  years  a  working  basis 
of  agreement  was  found  by  cherishing  a  dis- 
tant ideal  of  a  revolutionary  nature  at  the 
same  time  as  immediate  practical  ends  of  so 
comparatively  moderate  a  character  as  free 
education,  gratuitous  justice,  and  a  normal 
working  day  of  eight  hours,  were  sought  to  be 
accomplished.  The  association  held  periodical 
congresses  in  various  towns,  and  gained  a  foot- 
ing LQ  different  countries.  In  Belgium  it  had 
as  many  as  eight  federations  of  associations, 
and  several  journals  ;  in  Holland  it  possessed 
a  branch  iu  almost  every  town  in  1869,  and  in 
Spaiu  its  organisation  extended  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  and  com- 
prised a  membership  of  more  than  300, 000.  It 
did  not  spread  in  Norway  or  Sweden,  nor  yet  in 
Switzerland,  although  its  congresses  were  not  un- 
frequently  held  in  the  last-mentioned  country. 
It  exercised,  M.  de  Laveleye  observes,  little  real 
influence  in  Germany  or  in  England,  but  in  the 
latter  country  it  obtained  the  nominal  adhesion 
of  30,000  trades-unionists  represented  at  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  of  1867.  From  the 
first  there  were  discordant  elements  in  the 
association,  and  after  the  revolution  of  the  Com- 
mune OF  Pakis,  which  followed  the  Franco- 
German  war,  and  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
leaders  of  the  International,  the  English 
members  dropped  off.  At  the  first  congress, 
which  was  subsequently  held,  at  the  Hague  in 
1872,  the  association  broke  up  into  two  rival 
factions  on  the  questions  of  the  nature  of  the 
political  constitution  of  the  society  of  the 
future,  and  of  the  means  by  which  that  new 
society  was  to  be  substituted  for  the  present 
rigime.  The  centralist  democratic  socialists, 
led  by  Marx,  were  in  favour  of  centralised 
authority,  the  anarchic  socialists,  led  by  Bak- 
ouniu  (see  Nihilism),  disliked  central  govern- 
ment and  favoured  the  old  communal  system. 
The  former  advocated  legal  and  peaceful 
organisation,  and  a  gradual  though  iaevitable 
evolution  from  the  old  order  to  the  new ;  the 
latter  urged  revolution.  Bakouniu  was  expelled 
from   the   association ;    and   for   a   time    two 


separate  organisations  maintained  a  lingering 
existence  and  then  died  away.  The  connection 
of  the  English  trades  unions  with  the  Inter- 
national had  never  been  very  close,  although 
the  first  president  was  Odger,  a  noted  unionist 
leader,  and  the  first  secretary,  Cremer,  another 
unionist  leader  of  repute.  There  can  indeed  be 
little  doubt  that  generally  the  International 
possessed  far  less  power  in  reality  than  that 
with  which  it  was  commonly  credited.  But  it 
certainly  inspired  wide-spread  alarm.  It  was 
joined  for  a  short  time  by  the  Italian  Mazzini. 
It  was  suspected  of  being  the  real  author  of  the 
Paris  Commune.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  parallel  between  itself  as  the  Red  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  as  the  Black  Inter- 
national. Its  first  manifesto  concluded  with 
the  words  "  Proletarians  of  all  countries,  imite," 
and  from  its  outset  it  aroused  the  repressive 
hostility  of  the  governments  of  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Spain. 

[J.  Rae's  Contemporary  Socialism,  chs.  ii.  and 
iv. — De  Laveleye's  Le  Soeialisme  Gontemporain, 
ch.  X. — Hyndmau's  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism 
in  ^Tiffland,  ch.  xii. — Labour  Comm.,  Foreign 
Reports  on  Germany,  should  be  consulted.  See 
also  Le  Devenir  Social,  June  1895.  En  mlmoire 
du  manifeste  du  parti  Communiste,  by  A. 
Labriola.]  L.  L.  P. 

INTERPLEADER.  Where  a  person  is  under 
liability  for  any  debt  or  goods  in  respect  of 
which  he  expects  to  be  sued  by  two  or  more 
parties  making  adverse  claims  thereto,  he  may 
bring  the  adverse  claimants  before  the  court, 
or  compel  one  of  them  to  relinquish  his  claim 
by  a  mode  of  procedure  called  "interpleader." 
The  same  mode  of  procedure  is  available  for  a 
sheriff  or  sheriff's  officer  taking  goods  in  execu- 
tion which  are  claimed  by  a  third  party. 

INTERRUPTION     OF     PRESCRIPTION. 

See  Pkesomption. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  LAW  (U.  S.  A. ). 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  while 
leaving  to  the  authorities  of  the  several  states 
the  right  and  duty  of  controUtng  the  operations 
of  common  carriers,  reserves  to  congress  the 
right  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states. 
When  the  constitution  was  framed,  this  pro- 
vision was  chiefly  intended  to  prevent  the 
individual  states  from  erecting  custom-houses 
on  their  borders,  or  in  any  wise  taxing  the 
business  which  should  originate  iu  other  parts 
of  the  union.  But  as  time  went  on  it  began  to 
have  an  important  bearing  on  railway  regula- 
tion. For  the  through  or  "  interstate  "  traffic 
tended  to  increase  in  volume  faster  than  the 
local  or  state  traffic,  untQ,  in  1886,  it  furnished 
from  three-quarters  to  nine-tenths  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  revenue  of  many  leading  lines. 
Under  these  circumstances,  local  legislation 
which  could  only  affect  a  small  part  of  the 
traffic   of  such  lines  was   obviously  of  little 
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use  ;  more  especially  since  fairness  in  railroad 
rates  ia  a  relative  matter,  and  the  justice  of  a 
local  charge  depends  not  alone  on  conditions 
affecting  that  shipment  by  itself,  but  also  on 
the  scale  of  charges  adopted  for  through  traifio 
on  the  same  Une. 

The  TJnited  States  courts  did  all  that  they 
could  to  meet  this  difficulty  ;  but  there  was 
a  clamour  for  legislation  which  should  settle 
the  principles  to  be  applied  more  definitely 
and  speedily  than  the  courts  were  likely  to  do 
if  left  to  themselves.  The  first  attempts  to 
secure  such  legislation  were  made  in  1873  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  1878  that  a  systematic  and 
continuous  agitation  of  the  subject  was  begun, 
which  finally  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  nine  years  later.  In  1878, 
Mr.  Eeagan  of  Texas,  formerly  postmaster- 
general  of  the  confederate  states,  introduced 
a  bill  providing  for  the  adoption  of  equal  mile- 
age rates  on  aU  the  raihoads  of  the  country. 
Such  a  proposal  was  obviously  impracticable, 
and  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  railroads. 
In  subsequent  years  Mr.  Reagan  introduced  a 
succession  of  bills,  each  a  little  more  moderate 
than  its  predecessor,  but  aU  endeavouring  to 
subject  the  railroads  to  somewhat  arbitrary 
regulations  which  would  have  interfered  with 
the  successful  conduct  of  their  business. 

The  division  on  these  Reagan  hUls  was  based 
not  on  party,  but  on  locality.  They  found 
their  chief  support  in  the  south  and  west, 
where  there  are  many  shippers  and  few  share- 
holders ;  while  they  were  opposed  in  the 
central  and  eastern  states,  where  the  railroad 
capital  of  the  country  is  chiefly  owned.  These 
bills  also  commanded  much  stronger  support  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  than  in  the 
Senate,  because  the  latter  body  is  largely  com- 
posed of  men  who  are  themselves  property- 
owners  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  understand 
the  fatuity  of  laws  aimed  to  restrict  investors' 
profits  in  any  radical  fashion. 

Down  to  1885  the  moderate  party  was  strong 
enough  to  defeat  all  legislation.  But  it  had 
become  obvious  by  this  time  that  the  public 
demanded  the  enactment  of  a  law  of  some  sort, 
and  that  it  was  futile  to  resist  such  a  demand 
much  longer.  Accordingly  the  United  States 
Senate  appointed  a  special  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  CuUom  of  Illinois  to 
investigate  the  situation  and  draft  a  bill. 

Their  report  was  made  in  1886  ;  their  hiQ 
provided  that  all  traffic  of  any  given  kind  was 
to  be  charged  the  same  rates  under  substantially 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions  ;  that  is, 
that  personal  preferences  of  every  kind  were  to 
he  declared  iUegal.  It  further  prohibited  the 
worse  sort  of  local  preferences  by  providing 
that  through  trafSc  should  not  be  given  a  lower 
aggi'egate  rate  than  the  traffic  to  and  from  inter- 
mediate pouits.  It  made  provision  for  certain 
exceptions  to  this  rule  by  appointing  a  commis- 


sion which  should  have  discretionary  power  to 
suspend  its  operation  in  certain  specific  cases. 

Only  on  the  first  of  these  points  was  the 
report  of  the  Senate  committee  satisfactory  to 
the  advocates  of  the  Reagan  bUl.  In  the 
matter  of  local  preferences,  they  wished  to  se- 
cure something  much  more  nearly  approaching  ; 
equal  mileage  rates.  The  establishment  of  a 
commission  with  power  to  make  exceptions 
seemed  to  them  likely  to  make  the  whole  law 
nugatory,  and  they  were  therefore  opposed  to 
its  creation.  On  the  other  hand  they  were 
extremely  anxious  to  prohibit  divisions  of 
traffic  or  earnings,  known  in  America  as 
Pools.  They  feared  that  if  competition  could 
be  restricted  by  these  agencies,  the  railroads 
would  comply  with  the  law  by  raising  their 
through  rates  instead  of  lowering  their  local 
rates. 

The  views  of  Mr.  CuUom  prevailed  in  the 
Senate,  those  of  Mr.  Reagan  in  the  House. 
Early  in  1 887  a  compromise  was  finally  adopted, 
prohibiting  pools,  creating  an  interstate  com- 
merce commission,  and  wording  the  section 
with  regard  to  local  discriminations  or  prefer- 
ences so  ambiguously  as  to  leave  grave  doubts  as 
to  what  it  actually  meant.  This  compromise 
bill  became  law  February  4,  1887,  and  consti- 
tutes what  is  known  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  section  concerning 
local  discrimination  placed  upon  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  the  somewhat  unfore- 
seen duty  of  making  a  provisional  interpretation 
of  its  doubtful  points.  This  interpretation, 
popularly  known  as  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
decision,  was  made  in  so  able  a  maimer  as  to 
command  universal  respect,  and  was  reported 
and  quoted  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  judicial 
opinion.  This  led  to  a  demand  for  similar 
opinions  on  the  part  of  the  commission  on  other 
points  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
law.  The  commission  was  corhposed  entirely 
of  lawyers,  and  this  work  of  interpretation  was 
perhaps  more  congenial  to  them  than  some  of 
the  other  duties  contemplated  by  the  Act 
This  became  their  important  work,  which  they 
did  in  person,  while  other  functions  were  rele- 
gated to  subordinates.  At  first  their  success 
was  phenomenal.  Their  decisions  were  marked 
by  moderation  and  good  sense,  and  hade  fair  to 
create,  with  unexampled  ease,  a  large  body  of 
transportation  law.  But  the  commission, .  as 
was  perhaps  natural,  undertook  a  little  more 
than  it  was  likely  to  be  able  to  carry  out  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  while  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  "Walker  and  the  illness  5f 
Judge  Cooley  deprived  it  of  the  services  of  its 
two  most  active  members.  It  was  drawn  into 
an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  courts  in  certain 
questions  of  jurisdiction ;  and  hence  the  influ- 
ence of  the  commission  is  not  so  great  as  it 
seemed  likely  to  be  a  few  years  ago. 
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"With  regard  to  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
operation  of  the  law,  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  there  are  much  fewer  discriminations  or 
preferences  than  there  were  when  the  act  was 
passed,  and  that  those  which  continue  to  exist 
are  of  a  less  glaring  character.  There  is  more 
publicity  both  of  rates  and  of  accounts  than 
before  the  passage  of  the  act.  On  the  other 
hand  the  clause  prohibiting  pools  has  proved 
decidedly  harmful.  It  has  combined  with 
several  other  causes  to  produce  a  good  deal  of 
depression  in  American  raflroad  profits  ;  it  has 
more  than  once  put  responsible  railroad  men  at 
the  mercy  of  irresponsible  ones  ;  and  it  has 
prevented  the  development  of  far-sighted 
schemes  of  raUroad  policy  which  would  do  as 
much  good  to  the  shippers  as  to  the  companies. 
At  present  the  prohibition  is  pretty  generally 
evaded ;  but  efforts  to  secure  its  repeal  have 
thus  far  been  unsuccessful  (see  also  Railways). 

A.  T.  H. 

INTESTACY  (Enolasd).  In  the  case  of  a 
person  dying  without  having  left  any  directions 
as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property  answering 
the  requirements  of  a  valid  will,  or  having  left 
a  will  the  directions  of  which  do  not  deal  with 
the  whole  of  his  property,  there  is  said  to  be 
an  "intestacy."  In  most  countries  the  de- 
volution of  property  as  to  which  a  person  dies 
intestate  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
property  ;  but  in  England  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  real  and  personal  property — real  pro- 
perty going  generally  to  one  person,  called  the 
"heir-at-law, "  and  personal  property  being  gener- 
ally divided  among  several  persons,  coUeotively 
called  "the  next-of-kin,"  subject  in  both  cases 
to  any  rights  a  surviving  husband  or  wife  may 
be  entitled  to.  The  rules  for  ascertaining  the 
heir-at-law  and  the  next-of-kin  in  a  given  case 
are  too  complicated  to  be  stated  here.  It  is 
sufficient  to  mention  that  if  an  intestate  dies 
leaving  several  sons  and  daughters,  his  real 
estate  goes  to  his  eldest  son  and  his  personal 
estate  is  divided  among  all  the  children,  the 
issue  standing  in  a  deceased  parent's  or  ancestor's 
place.  If  he  leaves  daughters  only  they  all 
take  the  real  estate  as  Coparcenbes  {q.v.). 
The  preference  of  the  eldest  son  and  his  issue 
in  the  case  of  real  estate,  when  spoken  of  in 
political  pamphlets,  is  generally  described  as 
the ' '  rule  of  "  Pbimogbnituke.  The  importance 
of  the  rule  and  its  injustice  have  often  been 
exaggerated  ;  but  although  the  attacks  against 
the  rule  have  to  a  certain  extent  subsided, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  when  the  de- 
volution of  real  property  will  be  made  equal 
to  the  devolution  of  personalty  cannot  be  far 
distant.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
general  rules  as  to  the  descent  of  real  property 
are  in  some  places  displaced  by  local  custom 
(see  BoEOUGH  English  ;  Gavelkind)  ;  as  to 
personalty,  all  such  special  customs  have  been 


aboUshed  by  the  "Act  for  the  Uniform  Ad- 
ministration of  the  estates  of  Intestates  "  passed 
in  1857.  The  rights  of  the  surviving  husband 
or  wife  of  an  intestate  are  not  of  much  practical 
importance  as  regards  realty  (see  Husband,  as 
TO  Wife's  Pkopeety  ;  DowEs)  ;  the  personal 
estate  of  an  intestate  wife  goes  to  the  husband, 
whether  there  be  children  or  not ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  widow  of  an  intestate  receives  one 
third  of  his  personal  estate,  if  there  is  any  issue, 
and  one  half  if  no  issue  survives.  It  is  further 
provided  by  the  Intestates'  Estates  Act  1890 
that  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  any  man 
dying  intestate,  and  leaving  a  widow  but  no 
issue,  shall,  if  of  a  net  value  not  exceeding  £500, 
belong  to  the  widow  absolutely  and  exclusively, 
and  also  that  in  case  the  net  value  exceeds  £600, 
the  widow  shall  have  a  charge  upon  the  whole 
estate  for  £500. 

Seal  property  situated  in  England  descends, 
according  to  English  law,  without  any  regard 
to  the  domicile  of  the  owner  (see  Domicile)  ; 
the  devolution  of  personal  property  on  the 
other  hand  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  in- 
testate's domicile  without  any  regard  to  the 
local  situation  of  the  property  (see  also  Ad- 
MINISTEATION,  LeTTEES  OF  ;  AdMINISTRATOE). 

E.  S. 

INTIERI,  Baetolomeo  (1677-1757),  was  a 
Florentine  ecclesiastic.  He  founded  the  chair 
of  political  economy  at  Naples  in  1754 — the 
first  in  Europe — under  the  title  of  a  professor- 
ship of  commerce  and  mechanics.  He  attached 
three  conditions — (1)  that  the  teaching  should 
be  entirely  in  Italian — this  was  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  aU  scientific  teaching  being 
then  in  Latin  ;  and  was  intended  to  obtain  a 
wider  circle  of  students.  (2)  That  Genovesi 
(y.D.)  should  be  the  iirst  professor.  (3)  That 
after  his  death  no  ecclesiastic  should  be  appointed 
to  the  chair. 

Intieri  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  iu  suggesting 
to  Galiami  {q.v.)  the  principles  on  which  his  work 
was  founded  (Ingram,  History  of  Pol.  Ec,  p.  72). 
His  influence  over  economics  was  therefore  con- 
siderable, though  he  left  no  original  work  of  his 
own.  A.  B. 

INTRINSIC  VALUE  is  attributed  to  an 
article  when  it  (1)  is  not  "spontaneously 
supplied  by  nature,"  but  "requires  labour  to 
obtain  it " ;  and  (2)  is  "  useful  for  other  purposes 
than  being  employed  as  money"  (Fawoett, 
Manual,  bk.  ui.  ch.  v.).  Or  one  only  of  these 
attributes  may  form  the  definition  ;  the  term 
thus  coinciding  with  "real  value,"  which 
sometimes  means  the  quantity  of  labour  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  an  article  (Ricardo, 
Frinaiples,  oh.  xx.  and  passim),  and  sometimes 
"the  amount  of  necessaries,  comforts,  and 
luxuries  of  Ufe  "  that  it  will  purchase  (Marshall, 
Principles,  p.  666). 

The  term,  in  one  of  these  senses,  is  often 
employed  in  monetary  theory.     For  instance, 
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Ricardo,  ' '  Gold  and  silver,  like  other  com- 
•modities,  have  an  intrinsic  value  "  (Sigh  Price 
of  Bullion,  par.  1)  ;  and  Fawoett,  "the  sub- 
stance chosen  as  money  should  possess  an 
intrinsic  value." 

There  is  no  objection  to  this  terminology,  if 
it  does  not  suggest  the  misconception  that  all 
value  is  intrinsic,  that  inconvertible  paper- 
money  cannot  possibly  act  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change and  common  denomitiator.  The  errone- 
ousness  of  this  view  is  well  shown  by  Pro- 
fessor Walker  (Money,  ch.  i.  and  xiii.).  To 
avoid  the  suggestion  of  error,  it  might  be 
better  to  speak  with  Senior  of  "intrinsic 
causes  of  value"  (Pol.  Scon.,  p.  16);  and  to 
follow  those  who  assert  that  ' '  nothing  can 
have  an  intrinsic  value"  (Babbon)  ;  "it  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  "  (Macleod,  Credit,  ch.  ii. 
§§  17-18). 

But  when  we  use  the  term  in  this  sense — or 
want  of  sense — we  incur  the  danger  which  often 
attends  correction  of  popular  phraseology ; 
namely,  that  some  important  property  may 
be  lost  sight  of.  If,  with  Jevons,  we  regard 
value  as  a  mere  ratio  of  exchange  (TAeor?/, 
ch.  iv.),  let  us  take  care,  with  Jevons,  to 
remember  that  "there  is  a  close  connection" 
between  value  in  this  sense,  and  "esteem"  or 
"final  degree  of  utility"  (loc.  cit.).  The  rela- 
tion between  value  in  exchange  and  the  other 
attribute  of  "intrinsic  value,"  viz.  cost  of 
production,  is  not  less  likely  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  author  of  A  Critical  Dissertation  on 
Value,  S.  Bailet,  may  be  instanced  as  one 
who  incurred  these  dangers  when  he  maintained 
that  value  is  nothing  positive  or  intrinsic,  but 
merely  a  relation  in  which  two  commodities 
stand  to  each  other.  Locke  uses  the  phrase  in 
a  sense  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  sub- 
joined passages  ; — "The  raising  of  one  species 
of  your  coin  beyond  its  intrinsic  value  is  done 
by  coining  any  one  species  with  less  silver  in  it 
than  is  required  by  that  value  it  bears  in  yoiu- 
money."  "Silver  which  makes  the  intrinsic 
value  of  money."  (See  Locke's  Considerations 
of  (he  Lowering  of  Interest. )  v.  Y.  B. 

INVECTA  ET  ILLATA.  The  right  of 
hypothec,  which  came  to  be  of  general  applica- 
tion in  Roman  law,  was  first  established  by  the 
prstor  in  case  of  a  tenant-farmer  agreeing  with 
his  landlord  that  the  farming  stock  brought 
into  his  holding  (invecta  et  illata)  should  become 
security  for  his  rent.  According  to  Roman  law, 
movable  property  of  a  tenant  put  into  a  town- 
house  warehouse,  and  (invecta  et  illata)  under  a 
contract  of  letting  and  hiring,  was  hypothecated 
to  the  landlord  by  operation  of  law  without  any 
agreement  to  that  effect.  B.  A.  w. 

INVENTORY  DUTIES.  See  Death  Duties. 

INVESTMENT.  The  investment  of  money 
by  an  individual  means  either  some  form  of 
lending  the  money  at  interest,  or  its  exchange 
for  property  from  which  a  profit,  rent,  or  in- 


come of  any  kind  is  expected,  whether  this 
property  is  already  in  existence  or  is  being 
produced  by  those  to  whom  the  money  is  paid. 
The  money  invested  may  be  either  on  the  one 
hand  the  proceeds  of  the  repayment  of  a  loan, 
or  of  a  sale  of  property,  or  on  the  other  hand 
an  amount  saved  from  income.  In  the  first 
case  the  investment,  or  more  properly  the  rein- 
vestment of  the  money,  is  simply  the  comple- 
tion of  an  exchange  of  one  sort  of  property 
for  another :  when,  for  example,  a  man  sells  a 
house  and  buys  with  the  proceeds  a  share  of  a 
ship,  he  has  merely  exchanged  the  house  for 
the  share  of  the  ship.  The  amount  of  money 
which  can  be  invested  or  reinvested  in  this 
way  is  only  limited  by  the  extent  to  which 
exchanges  of  property  take  place  ;  the  more 
property  is  bought  and  sold  the  more  money 
there  will  be  to  invest  or  reinvest.  But  the 
amount  of  money  which  can  be  invested  from 
savings  is  a  strictly  limited  quantity.  It 
obviously  cannot  exceed  the  amount  saved, 
and  it  must  also,  imless  useless  hoards  are 
accumulated,  always  come  up  to  that  amount. 
There  is  an  impression  that  savings  may  lie 
in  a  country  "idle"  or  uninvested,  but  in  a 
country  like  England  this  is  never  the  case. 
If  it  be  iaquired  where  the  accumulation  of 
idle  savings  or  uninvested  money  is  to  be  found, 
the  invariable  answer  is  "In  the  banks."  But 
if  the  balance-sheets  of  the  banks  be  examined 
it  will  be  seen  that,  after  accounting  for  the 
amounts  in  transit  between  one  bank  and 
another,  almost  the  whole  of  the  "money"  in 
their  possession  has  already  either  been  lent  at 
interest,  or  spent  in  the  pmrchase  of  securities. 
The  term  "  money  "  in  this  case  is  merely  ap- 
plied to  a  figure  representing  the  number  of 
pounds  the  banks'  various  investments  are 
taken  to  be  worth.  Even  the  balance  which  a 
bank  holds  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  which 
to  the  bank  which  keeps  it  there  is  really  "idle 
money,"  may  be  and  frequently  is  lent  out  again 
by  the  Bank  of  England  itself.  The  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  money  remaining  is 
as  necessary  and  useful  to  the  banks  as  the 
small  quantity  which  an  individual  carries  in 
his  pocket  is  to  him,  and  though  apparently 
at  rest  has  been  well  described  as  the  most 
"  hard -worked  "  money  in  the  country. 

The  savings  and  the  new  investments  of  the 
world  are  in  short  identical.  They  are  the 
additions  made  to  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
the  world,  the  new  railways,  roads,  houses, 
mills,  canals,  and  such  like  things,  and  the 
improvements  effected  in  the  old  ones.  "When  it 
is  said  that  £200,000,000  a  year  is  saved  by  a 
community  what  is  meant  is  that  £200,000,000 
worth  of  its  annual  produce  is  not  consumed 
but  is  added  to  its  accumulated  wealth  or 
capital. 

Though  the  amount  the  community  adds  to 
its  capital  depends  on  the  amount  saved  by 
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individuals,  the  individuals  who  save  do  not 
in  all  cases  settle  in  what  form  the  additions 
to  the  capital  shall  appear.  When  a  man  lends 
his  savings  without  stipulating  how  they  shall 
he  employed,  or  lets  them  "lie"  at  a  bank,  he 
practically  delegates  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion to  the  borrower,  or  the  banker.  Similarly, 
when  he  buys  already -existing  property,  he 
virtually  delegates  the  decision  to  some  one 
who,  having  sold  existing-property,  invests  the 
proceeds  in  new  property.  What  the  new 
capital  of  a  community  shall  consist  of  thus 
comes  to  be  settled  to  a  great  extent  by  a  special 
class  of  financiers,  promoters,  and  speculators. 

E.  0. 

The  investment~~of  capital  by  an  individual 
in  an  undertaking  already  existing  is  only  a 
transfer  of  the  command  of  currency  from  one 
person  to  another.  It  makes  no  diminution  in 
the  floating  cash  in  the  banks,  but  places  the 
command  of  a  portion  of  it  in  one  hand  instead 
of  in  another.  Where  banking  is  fully  developed, 
it  does  not  even  momentarily  diminish  available 
currency.  The  transfer  as  a  rule  is  carried  out 
by  cheque,  and  the  only  effect  upon  currency  is 
in  the  extent  to  wliicb  bankers  may  think  it 
desirable  to  increase  their  cash  holdings  in  times 
of  more  active  demand.  In  the  case  of  the  in- 
vestment of  floating  capital  in  a  new  undertaking, 
as  in  the  construction  of  works  not  immediately 
productive,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  immedi- 
ate purchasing  power  of  the  commimity.  It 
diminishes  by  so  much  the  amount  of  consum- 
able or  exchangeable  goods  that  can  be  produced. 
If  the  country  he  previously  producing  enough 
only  for  its  own  support,  it  must  now  import  to 
supply  some  part  of  its  requirements.  If  it  had 
already  imported,  it  must  now  import  more. 
The  immediate  effect  upon  the  money  market 
is,  that  the  exchanges  become  unfavourable, 
and  bullion  must  be  exported. 

If  investments  be  made  in  a  foreign  under- 
taking, whether  a  new  one  or  one  already  in 
existence  and  under  foreign  ownership,  the  effect 
is  the  same.  It  diminishes  the  immediate 
power  of  taking  goods  from  abroad,  substitut- 
ing therefor  an  increased  power  in  the  future. 
But  the  capital  is,  nevertheless,  really  locked  up, 
and  great  danger  may  arise  from  this  fact  being 
disguised  by  credit  issues.  The  financial  crisis 
of  1846-47,  and  some  others  of  equal  importance, 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  too  rapid  conversion 
of  floating  capital  into  fixed  capital.  It  would 
give,  perhaps,  a  more  exact  view  of  the  condition 
of  these  times  to  describe  them  as  resulting  from 
the  undue  expansion  of  credit  founded  upon  the 
flxed  capital  invested.  K.  w.  b. 

INVOICE.  A  statement  giving  particulars 
of  goods  forwarded  by  a  trader  to  a  customer, 
and  of  their  cost,  and  of  the  charges  concerning 
the  same.  Some  foreign  countries  require  in- 
voices to  be  legalised  by  their  consuls,  or 
verified  by  declarations  as  to  their  accuracy. 


The  omission  of  the  prescribed  fonnalities  may 
cause  the  custom-house  authorities  at  the  port 
of  destination  to  forbid  the  importation. 

E.  s. 

INVEEA,  Fabio,  a  Piedmontese  marquis. 
The  book  he  wrote,  though  little  known,  de- 
serves notice  for  the  able  development  of  the 
theory  of  wealth  which  it  contains. 

JDiscorsi  sulla  pubhlica  riccjiezza,  ossia  sqpra  di 
qvMnto  la  costituisce,  sulla  di  lei  origine,  auTnento 
e  ripartwicnw  (Geneva),  1846. — Referred  to  in  the 
Bibliograjia  del  Trattati  e  compendii  d'Econ. 
politica  scriiti  da  italiani  dal  1765  al  1S9X,  by 
Prof.  Cossa.  a.  b. 

1. 0.  U.  An  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness 
worded  as  follows:  To  A.B. — I.O.U.  [I  owe 
you]  £10 — signed  CD.  If  such  a  document 
contains  a  promise  to  pay,  it  should  be  stamped 
as  a  promissory  note.  E.  s. 

IRISH  CUERENCY.  This  term  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  denoted  a 
money  of  account  different  from  that  in  use  in 
England.  It  disappears  with  the  act  of  1825, 
which  finally  assimilated  the  curi'ency  of  Ireland 
to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  English  denominations  of  money  came 
early  into  use  in  Ireland.  The  value  and  the 
rating  of  coins  were  both  tampered  with  on 
occasion,  alike  by  the  sovereign,  and,  apparently, 
by  the  Irish  parliament ;  and  throughout  the 
variations  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  English 
coinage,  the  Irish  coins  appear  to  have  remained 
always  less  valuable.  The  records  of  receipts 
of  revenue  between  Henry  VIII.  and  James  I. 
give  amounts  both  in  English  and  Irish  currency, 
the  latter  being  accounted  less  valuable  by  one- 
tliird,  so  that  the  amounts  of  English  are  three- 
fourths  of  the  amounts  in  Irish  currency.  In 
fact  there  existed  exactly  the  state  of  things 
described  in  the  article  on  Colonies  (especially 
sections  on  Currency). 

By  a  proclamation  of  James  II.  when  a 
fugitive  in  Ireland  (25th  March  1689),  the 
guioea  is  rated  at  £1 :  4s.  Irish,  and  the 
shilling  at  13d.  Irish.  This  seems  to  be  the 
fii-st  establishment  of  the  ratio  afterwards  more 
particularly  associated  with  the  term  "  Irish 
cmTency  "  ;  and  it  is  therefore  incorrect  to  date 
that  ratio  from  W.  Wood's  haKpence  (1725), 
as  Mr.  Culley  does  in  his  evidence  cited  at  foot. 

This  ratio,  which  subsisted  through  the 
18th  century,  gave  a  difference  of  8^  per 
cent  on  amounts  of  English  converted  into  Irish 
money.  AU  transactions  between  the  two 
kingdoms  were  adjusted  on  this  basis,  and  this' 
inconvenience  tended  to  enhance  the  premium 
on  bills  of  exchange  which  between  1812  and 
1815  had  risen  to  10  per  cent;  so  that 
£118  :  6  :  8  Irish  money  was  required  to  pay  a 
debt  of  £100  in  England.  After  the  union 
this  became  more  and  more  intolerable ;  the 
first  important  measure  in  alleviation  was  that 
of    1817     which    authorised   the    transfer    of 
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government  and  certain  other  funda  between 
the  kingdoms  at  the  ao-called  far  of  %\  per 
cent.  The  anomaly  was  abolished  by  the  act 
of  1825  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  79),  which  assimilated 
the  currency  in  aU  parts  of  the  United  Engdom, 
and  enacted  that  contracts  entered  into  previous 
to  the  date  of  the  act  should  be  satisfied  by 
a  payment  in  English  currency  of  ^  of  the 
amount  expressed  to  be  owing  in  Irish  currency. 
The  copper  tokens  of  Ireland  were  called  in 
under  the  same  act. 

\B(mse,  of  Oommons  Papers,  1868-69,  vol.  xxxv. 
pt.  2,  p.  379.  Evidence  of  Mr.  CuUey  before  the 
Commission  on  International  Coinage,  1867-68. — 
Kelly's  CamUst,  1831,  pp.  401-403.]      0.  A.  H. 

IRISH  LAND  LAWS.  See  Land  Legis- 
lation, Irish. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  AS  MONEY.  Little 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  extensive  use  of  iron  as 
money  in  very  ancient  times  (probably  in  the 
period  from  1000  to  600  B.C.),  though,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  that  metal 
rusts,  no  specimens  now  exist,  and  their  exact 
form  is  therefore  uncertain.  Probably,  however, 
they  resembled  in  shape  the  smaR  ingots  which 
are  found  in  use  at  the  present  day  in  Central 
Africa. 

Experiments  were  made  at  the  Royal  Mint, 
London,  in  the  year  1884,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover what  would  be  the  rate  of  wear  of  steel 
coins.  The  average  wear  after  26  hours'  friction 
was  -0032  grammes  of  soft  steel  and  -0029 
grammes  of  hard  steel  coins.  When  soft  and 
hard  steel  coins  were  subjected  to  friction  to- 
gether, the  soft  coins  lost,  after  52  hours'  friction, 
■0077  grammes,  and  the  hard  coins  only  '0042 
grammes.  The  amount  of  metal  lost,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  hardened  steel,  approximates 
closely  to  the  loss  sustained  by  standard  gold 
and  silver  coins,  when  subjected  to  the  same 
process.  F.  B.  A. 

IRREGULARITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  is 
more  a  social  than  an  economic  question,  and  it 
is  one  which  the  earlier  economists  hardly 
noticed.  It  has  of  late  years  been  thoroughly 
recognised  as  an  evil  requiring  careful  investiga- 
tion. The  board  of  trade  is  now  carrying  out 
inquiries  which  it  is  hoped  will  throw  consider- 
able light  on  this  subject.  The  Americans 
have  also  been  paying  much  attention  to  it,  but 
without  particular  success.  At  present,  there- 
fore, no  series  of  weU-observed  facts  exists  to 
support  generalisations  on  the  subject. 

Inconstancy  of  employment,  as  Professor 
Marshall  terms  it,  is  one  of  the  chief  conditions 
which  presents  itself  for  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  mass  of  unemployed  in  all 
countries.  It  may  in  this  connection  be  viewed 
either  as  a  result  or  a  cause.  Some  men  are 
so  inefiicient,  so  lazy,  or  disinclined  for  regular 
work,  that  they  prevent  themselves  from  being 
regularly  employed.  And  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  irregularity  of  employment,  it  is  of 


primary  necessity  to  decide  whether  the  case 
in  point  is  such  a  result  or  no.  It  is  onM 
when  it  is  a  cause  of  distress  arising  outside' 
the  worker  himself  that  its  consideration  falls 
within  the  proper  sphere  of  economics.  Here  it 
is  closely  connected  with  the  problem  of  the 
"unemployed." 
The  causes  of  irregularity  in  employment  are  ; 

(1)  Essential  conditions  of  the  occupation — the 
work  of  the  painter  and  mason  are  liable  to  be 
interrupted  in  certain  states  of  the  weather—' 
the  effect  of  a  season  on  the  demand  for  certain 
goods.  Thus  furriers  are  much  harder  at  work  in 
the  autumn ;  and  it  is  in  evidence  before  the  labour 
commission  (C.  6708,  III.  1892,  p.  44)  that  in  the 
confectionery  trade  the  girls  are  often  out  of  work 
from  December,  when  the  Christmas  demand  is 
over,  up  till  February. 

(2)  Accidental  circumstances  which  indirectly 
produce  irregularity : 

(a)  The  use  of  machinery.  Of  itself  the  use 
of  machinery  might  be  quite  regular  in  effect,  but 
constant  labour  -  saving  improvements  tend  to 
displace  labour.  The  tendency  of  employers  to 
produce  in  excess  of  the  current  demand  is  not 
strictly  attributable  to  machinery,  as  suggested  in 
evidence  before  the  Laboiir  Commissiou  (C.  7063, 
L  1893). 

(6)  Fluctuation  of  trade,  produced  by  causes 
perhaps  too  complicated  to  classify  roughly,  but 
arising  from  the  competition  :  (a)  of  home 
manufacturers,  (/3)  of  foreign  countries.  Thus 
"foreign  tariffs"  were  cited  before  the  labour 
commission  as  a  cause  of  irregularity  in  employ- 
ment :  and  the  fall  in  prices  was  suggested  as 
having  that  effect  in  the  course  of  the  enquiries 
of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  and  that  on 
Depression  in  Trade  (1886). 

The  above  headsprobablyincludeallthe  causes 
at  work,  but  the  analysis  is  not  perfect.  ' '  Influx 
into  towns,"  by  which  is  meant  over-competi- 
tion of  hands  for  any  given  work,  has  been 
cited  as  another  cause,  but  this  really  only 
describes  one  of  the  conditions  arising  in  part 
out  of  irregular  employment ;  though  doubtless 
the  condition  reacts  so  as  to  make  mattera 
worse. 

Dock  Laboub  (q.v.)  presents  probably  the 
worst  instance  of  irregular  employment,  certainly 
the  most  prominent  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
in  evidence  before  the  labour  commission  that 
the  average  number  of  months  for  which  the 
labourers  were  at  work  was  seven  ;  the  rest  of 
the  year  they  used  to  "hang  about  the  gates 
and  starve  "  : — the  evil  is  the  irregularity  of 
employment  reducing  the  average  wage  to  10s. 
a  week  ;  some  only  get  5s. ;  some  are  out  of 
work  for  months"  (C.  6708,  II.  1892,  pp.  9 
and  12).  On  the  other  hand  one  witness  of 
great  experience  (Mr.  HiU)  contended  that  this 
state  of  things  was  the  fault  of  the  men.  At  the 
time  of  the  late  dock  strike  attention  was 
directed  to  the  importance  of  regulating  ths 
labour,  and  something  has  been  done  in  this 
direction. 
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As  above  stated,  the  problem  whether  it  is 
possible  to  counteract  irregularity  ia  employ- 
ment has  only  recently  come  up  for  solution. 
Professor  Marshall  doubts  if  the  evil  which 
"rightly  attracts  public  attention"  is  greater 
than  it  was  in  past  ages. 

The  palliatives  or  remedies  hitherto  suggested 
are  practically  but  three,  which  require  considera- 
tion in  detail. 

(i)  It  is  contended  that  the  remuneration  or 
wages  of  an  irregular  employment  tend  to  be  pro- 
portionately higher  than  those  which  are  more 
regular.  Professor  Marshall  lays  this  down, 
{Boon,  of  Ind.,  1881,  vol.  i.  p.  537),  and  instances 
the  medical  man. 

(ii)  The  eight  hours  day  is  reUed  on  by  several 
witnesses  before  the  labour  commission  for  mak- 
ing employment  more  regular.  No  one,  however, 
has  explained  how  this  eifect  will  be  manifested. 
It  cannot  of  itself  affect  the  irregularity  arising 
out  of  the  use  of  machinery  or  fluctuations  of 
trade ;  and  as  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  labour  employed,  it  will  not 
immediately  stop  over  -  competition  by  opening 
avenues  for  the  unemployed.  Yet  if  it  is  allowed 
to  come  naturally,  and  as  the  result  of  experience, 
it  will  combine  with  other  causes  to  operate  in  the 
direction  of  greater  regularity. 

(iii)  Organisation  of  all  labour  as  far  as  possible 
into  permanent  services  with  some  security  of 
tenure  for  the  individual  seems  the  most  hopeful 
solution.  The  most  prosperous  employ^  as  a 
body  at  the  present  day  are  those  of  the  great 
railway  companies,  and  next  to  them  those  of 
some  large  firms  where  a  reciprocal  feeling  exists 
between  masters  and  men,  resulting  in  permanence 
of  engagement  accompanied  by  provisions  for  sick- 
ness and  old  age.  The  elimination  of  daUy  com- 
petition is  the  first  step  to  the  better  regulation 
of  labour.  At  the  same  time  there  should  be 
ample  power  to  dismiss  bad  and  incompetent  men. 
This  has  always  been  the  difficulty  in  the  organised 
system,  and  is  precisely  the  point  where  the  trades- 
union  system  is  apt  to  break  down. 

Finally,  it  has  been  suggested  as  an  advan- 
tage in  irregular  forms  of  employment,  that 
there  are  periods  of  leisure.  But  when  these 
are  prolonged,  there  is  a  danger  of  anxiety  as 
to  the  future  which  more  than  compensates  for 
enforced  idleness.  Leisure  to  be  valuable  should 
be  accompanied  by  regular  employment. 

[Professor  Foxwell,  Irregularity  of  Employment 
and  Fluctuations  of  Prices. — Marshall,  Economics 
of  Industry,  vol.  i.  pp.  537-38,  736-37.— Reports 
of  Labour  Commission,  passim,  especially  Tom 
Mann's  evidence  in  C.  7063  (1893),  vol.  i.,  and 
Sidney  Webb's  in  id.  vol.  ii.  See  Evidence  of 
Select  Committee  on  Unemployed,  1895  ;  and  G. 
H.  Duckworth  in  Econ.  Journal,  March  1896.] 

U.  A.  H. 

lEKITANCY  (Scots  law).  Forfeiture  of 
lease  or  of  tenancy  in  Fetj  through  some  neglect 
or  contravention.  This  may  arise  by  force  of 
law,  or  under  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
Irritancies  arising  by  force  of  law — such  as 
loss   of   a    feu    through    non-payment   of   the 


feu-duty  for  two  years — are  purgeable  at  any 
time  before  judgment  by  payment  or  restitution 
or  fulfilment  of  the  condition.  An  irritancy 
arising  from  agreement  can,  in  general,  not  be 
so  purged. 

[Raukine,  On  Leases,  461.]  A.  D. 

ISELIN,  IsAAK  (1728-1782),  a  Swiss 
physiocrat.  He  belonged  to  an  old  business 
family  of  Bale,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  his  native  city,  where,  after  vain 
attempts  to  obtain  a  professorship  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  was  elected,  in  1766,  secretary  to 
the  council  (secretary  of  state).  In  this 
position  he  displayed  great  literary  capacity, 
occupying  himself  at  first  with  philosophical 
and  historical  subjects,  but  labouring  entirely 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  (1772- 
1782),  under  the  baimers  of  the  physiocrats. 
To  the  older  pre-physiocratic  period  belong 
his  works :  Fatriotische  und  FhilosopTiische 
Trdume  eines  Menschenfreundes  (Patriotic  and 
Philosophic  Dreams  of  a  Philanthropist),  1755, 
and  GescMcMe  der  Menscliheit  (History  of 
Mankind),  1762.  Both  compositions  show 
little  originality.  The  second  named  exhibits 
a  rather  arbitrary  reading  of  history,  somewhat 
in  the  sense  of  the  later  Esquisse  of  Condobcet. 
The  change  to  the  doctrines  of  the  physiocrats 
is  first  obvious  in  the  Versuch  uher  die  gesellige 
Ordnung  (Essay  on  Social  Order),  1772,  where 
it  is  said  in  the  preface  that  an  "able  man" 
(was  it  Schlettwein  ? )  had  some  time  before 
directed  him  to  the  study  of  the  French 
economists.  But  the  instruction  seemed  obscure 
to  him,  and  "the  fervour  with  which  some 
defenders  of  these  truths  extolled  the  dis- 
coveries of  their  teachers  seemed  to  me  to  be 
charlatanry  rather  than  that  honourable  zeal 
for  the  truth  which  animates  noble  minds." 
Afterwards,  by  good  fortune,  the  Eph;6m:6mdes 
DU  CiTOYEN  {q.v.)  came  into  his  hands,  after  read- 
ing which,  Qtjesnat  became  in  his  eyes  "  what 
Newton  is  in  the  eyes  of  a  mathematician." 
The  new  standpoint  comes  to  light,  fully 
matured,  in  the  work  which  appeared  four 
years  later  : — Trdume  eines  MenscJienfreundes. 
(Dreamis  of  a  Philanthropist),  1776.  This 
book  is  by  no  means  a  second  edition  of  the 
work  published  in  1755,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  as  might  have  been  conjectured  from 
the  kindred  title,  but  quite  a  new  work.  He 
expresses  himself  thus  on  the  subject,  in  the  pre- 
face :  ' '  What  I  put  into  print  twenty  years  ago 
under  the  title  of  Patriotische  und  PAUosophi^cJie 
Trawme  eines  Mensckenfreundes — (Patriotic  and 
Philosophic  Dreams  of  a  Philanthropist),  and 
what  I  now  publish  entitled  Trdume  eines 
Menschenfreundes  (Dreams  of  a  PMlanthropist), 
although  they  agree  in  design,  are  nevertheless 
two  quite  different  things.  Those  were  merely 
sentiments  of  a  young  man,  to  give  a  new  edition 
of  which  would  be  quite  needless,  and  which  may 
fairly  be  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion."     Iselin 
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thus  publicly  retracted  his  old  ideas  in  favour  of 
the  authors  who  had  adopted  Quesnay's  teaching, 
as  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  Baudeau,  Comte 
d'Albon,  and  others.  Commenoingfrom  the  same 
year,  1776,  Iselin  published  a  monthly  journal 
in  German,  dedicated  to  the  propaganda  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  economists  ;  this  bore  the  title, 
borrowed  from  the  French  organ  of  the  school, 
BplicTmriden  der  Mensckheit  (Ephtoerides  of 
Mankind,  or  Library  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Politics).  This  soon  gained  a  great  reputation 
in  German-speaking  countries,  and  numbered 
among  its  contributors  many  of  the  most  pro- 
minent economic  authors  of  Germany.  After 
the  death  of  Iselin,  which  took  place  in  1782, 
it  was  carried  on  under  the  editorship  of  6.  "W. 
Becker,  professor  at  the  "Adeligen  Gymnasium" 
in  Dresden.  For  the  rest,  Iselin  did  not  in  all 
points  agree  with  the  "eminent  Quesnay." 
He  would  have  allowed  the  Imp6t  Unique  to 
be  assessed  progressively  instead  of  proportion- 
ately ;  and  if  indeed  he  occasionally  says  with 
Mirabeau  that  the  best  corn  law  is  none,  yet 
elsewhere  again  he  defends  the  public  granaries 
condemned  by  Quesnay.  How  unhistorioally, 
besides,  Iselin  reasoned,  regardless  of  his  former 
historical  studies,  is  shown  in  the  passages  in 
his  Traume  (Dreams)  where  he  maintains  that 
only  ' '  chance  and  caprice  have  produced  the 
difference  between  one  people  and  another 
people,"  and  when  he  then  concludes  that 
"everywhere  lilcewise  the  laws  must  be  the 
same,  what  is  just  in  China  must  necessarily 
also  be  so  at  San  Marino."  Human  institutions 
have  corrupted  the  natural  order,  and  Iselin 
concludes  his  Traume  (Dreams)  with  an  ideal 
constitution,  by  means  of  which  "instructive 
fiction  "  he  tries  to  reconcile  the  republicanism 
of  his  Swiss  fatherland  with  the  enlightened 
despotism  recommended  by  Quesnay.  Finally, 
Iselin  proves  himself  to  be  a  true  son  of  his 
generation,  anticipating  the  complete  salvation 
of  mankind  in  the  education  of  the  people.  This 
caused  Basedow,  the  German  apostle  of  edu- 
cation, to  appear  to  him,  with  Quesnay,  the 
person  most  worthy  of  emulation. 

[A.  V.  Miaskowski,  Isaak  Iselin,  Basle, 
1875. — W.  Eoscher,  GescMcMe  der  National- 
oTconomilc  in  Deutschland,  1874.]  A.  o. 

ISNARD,  AoHiLLE  Nicolas,  born  in  Paris, 
died  in  1802  or  1803.  He  published,  anony- 
mously, in  1781,  a  Traiti  des  Richesses  (London 
and  Lausanne,  2  vols.,  8vo),  and  in  1801  his 
Considerations  tMoriques  sur  les  Oaisses  d'avior- 
tissement  de  la  Dette  Publique  (Paris,  1801). 
The  former  is  directed  against  the  theory  of 
file  produit  net  and  of  the  single  tax  of  Quesnay ; 
Isnard  does  not  mention  Adam  Smith,  although 
generally  concurring  with  the  latter's  views  on 
the  origin  of  wealth,  the  effects  of  protection, 
and  of  the  accumulation  of  gold  and  silver,  etc. 

Isnard,  who  was  an  engineer,  has  frequently 
recourse   to   mathematical    symbols,    although 


he  does  not  venture  farther  than  equations  of 
the  first  degree  and  simple  problems  in  the  rule 
of  three.  As  having  done  this,  he  is  mentioned 
by  Jevons  in  his  Theory  of  Political  Economy, 
2nd  ed.  1879,  appendix  i.  p.  301.  B.  ca. 

ISOLA,  Feanobsoo  (first  half  of  19tli 
century),  Italian  economist,  is  mentioned  by  A. 
Graziani  in  his  Idee  economiche  degli  scrittoii 
Mmiliani e  Eomagnoli  sino  al  184S,  etc.,  Modena 
1893,  pp.  156-7.  He  was  appointed,  by  the 
papal  government,  a  member  of  the  committee 
for  the  reform  of  the  commercial  code,  and 
found  in  the  materials  thus  provided  the  basis 
of  his  treatise  on  poUtioal  economy.  Isola 
was  a  protectionist,  for  though  nominally 
a  supporter  of  free -trade,  he  admits  many 
exceptions  to  this  principle.  He  proposes  to 
prohibit  the  import  of  such  articles  as  would 
injure  the  sale  of  similar  home  products ;  and 
also  to  limit  the  goods  imported,  fearing  a 
general  excess  of  production.  He  also  disonsses 
general  values,  considering  that  these  originate 
in  the  demands  of  consumers,  and  in  the 
scarcity  of  the  goods  themselves.  He  considers 
that  with  respect  to  money  it  is  its  intrinsic 
value  as  a  commodity  which,  together  with 
rapidity  of  circulation,  forms  the  total  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  circulating  medium,  and 
determines  the  quantity  of  goods  a  market  may 
require.  He  wrote  also  on  interest  and  taxa- 
tion, recommending  that  this  should  fall  on 
superfluous  wealth,  and  recommending  indii'eot 
taxation. 

Istituzioni  di  Oommercio  e  di  Mconomia  civile, 
Eoma,  1811.  a.b. 
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Introduction,  p.  460 ;  Tbe  Early  Phase,  p.  461 ;  Super- 
ficial and  Optimistic  Phase,  p.  465  ;  Scientific  Phase,  ' 
p.  466. 

No  one  now,  we  imagine,  would  agree  with 
AugustiQ  Thierry,  in  characterising  political 
economy  as  "cette  science  bourgeoise  surgie 
dans  les  villes  d'ltalie,"  nor  would  conscientious 
scholarship  ever  entitle  Italy  to  take  the  earliest 
place  chronologically  in  economic  research. 
Nevertheless  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
early  development  of  commercial  wealth  in 
mediaeval  Italy,  the  vigorous  industries  and 
economic  inter-relations  of  her  repubhcan  cities, 
attracted  Italian  thinkers  early  to  the  study  of 
political  economy.  Italy  can  boast  of  a  pro- 
minent position  in  the  history  of  the  science 
from  the  remotest  times. 

Italian  economic  thought,  when  traced  from 
its  first  sources  down  to  the  present  day,  shows 
in  its  evolution,  though  chequered  by  many 
irregularities,  three  well-marked  stages,  cone- 
spending  to  certain  analogous  conditions  of  the 
social  evolution  of  the  country.  There  is  at 
first  a  roughly-developed,  almost  archaic  phase 
of  economic  inquiry,  the  product  o?  patriarchal 
economic  relations  ;  to  this  succeeds  the  supr- 
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ficial  and  optimistic  phase  of  the  science,  the 
product  of  the  small  indvMry  system,  when 
wealth  was  still  scanty  and  distributed  fairly 
equally  ;  finally  there  is  the  scientific  phase, 
developing  with  the  expansion  of  capital.  The 
first  phase  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  13th 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  ;  the  second 
caiTies  us  on  to  1870  ;  the  third,  initiated 
about  1870,  is  developing  beneath  our  eyes, 
and  may  not  yet  have  attained  its  maturity. 

1.  The  Early  Phase. — Economic  thought  in 
Italy  sei2es  at  the  outset  on  the  more  obvious 
forms  of  social  life,  and  advances  gradually  to 
investigation  of  the  less  obvious  phenomena. 
Thus  every  phase  of  economic  science  is  distin- 
guished from  its  preceding  phase  by  the  deeper 
nature  of  its  inquiries.  The  few  early  writers 
of  Italy  who  touch  on  economic  questions,  put 
forward  only  external  points,  and,  instead  of 
analysing  them  closely,  confine  themselves  to 
praise  or  criticism  from  a  purely  theological 
standpoint.  The  first  advance  in  more  thorough- 
going inquiry  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
political  thinkers  who  are  only  concerned 
to  trace  the  outlines  of  economic  conditions 
in  so  far  as  these  subserve  their  theories 
on  legislation  and  administration.  Hence 
when  writers  enter  for  the  first  time  on  the 
field  of  genuine  economics,  they  turn  to  the 
most  obvious  and  external  economic  subject, 
namely  to  currency ;  and  a  rich  and  varied  litera- 
ture rises  and  flourishes  round  that  subject. 
Greater  depth  is  attained  in  analysis  of  inland 
and  foreign  trade  and  its  regulation.  Thence 
the  way  i#  opened  up  to  the  investigation  of 
value  ;  the  iiist  treatises  dealing  with  the  more 
external  manifestations,  secondary  forms,  or 
market  values,  without  bringing  out  the  inner 
nexus  connecting  value  with  distribution  of 
wealth.  Not  till  the  termtuation  of  the  early 
phase  do  we  come  across  some  passing  obser- 
vations on  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth ;  but  these  embody  no  definite  doctrine. 

One  of  the  first  Italians  in  the  13th  century 
to  reflect  on  economic  facts  was  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  set  himself  to  oppose  usirry, — 
both  by  authority  of  the  Bible,  popes,  and 
councils,  and  on  the  principle  that  time  belongs 
to  God  and  may  not  be  sold.  He  also  wrote 
learned  treatises  on  monetary  and  fiscal  politics, 
with  acute  remarks  on  the  nature  of  wealth. 
The  theological  standpoint  is  no  less  dominant 
in  the  14th  century,  when  both  Paolino  Mino- 
rita  (1315)  and  Egidio  Colonna  (1247-1316) 
wrote.  The  former  treats  of  the  management 
of  landed  estates,  of  the  fanuly,  and  the 
citizen  ;  the  latter,  of  taxes.  In  the  15th 
century  theological  economics  were  developed 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Antoninus,  archbishop 
of  Florence  (1389-1455),  and  of  St.  Bernardino 
of  Siena,  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the 
14th  century.  They  reach  the  real  gist  of  the 
theory  of  the  circulation  and  distribution  of 


wealth  from  the  basis  of  theological  morality, 
though  they  too  have  their  say  against  usury. 
In  the  15tb,  16th,  and  17th  centuries  the  dis- 
qmsitions  of  theologians  become  more  interesting 
and  practical,  stimulated  by  the  new  pheno- 
mena of  deposit  and  loan  banks  of  the  Monti  di 
Pietk  (see  Monts  de  PiSt:^)  and  the  public  re- 
venue derived  therefrom.  The  banks,  defended 
by  some  theologians,  were  assailed  chiefly  by  the 
Augustinians.  The  Monti  di  Pieta  were  con- 
demned by  the  Augustinian  Nicol6  Barianno  and 
the  Dominican  Tommaso  DE  Vio,  but  defended 
by  the  Franciscan  Da  Busto  and  others.  Even 
the  mechanism  of  bills  of  exchange  became  at 
that  epoch  the  subject  of  subtle  polemics  among 
theological  -oTiters,  some  of  whom,  like  Fathers 
Bernardo  Giustiniani  and  Ortensio  Capellone, 
attacked  profit  derived  from  exchange  operations, 
while  others,  like  Fathers  Antonio  di  San  Sal- 
vatore  and  Basiho  Alemanni,  defended  it. 

Meanwhile  a  more  discriminating  and  scien- 
tific tendency  began  gradually  to  replace  the 
older  scholastic  and  religious  views  ;  attention 
was  paid  to  reasons  of  state  and  the  practice 
of  good  government.  Some  timid  manifestations 
of  this  tendency  had  not  indeed  been  wanting  at 
remoter  epochs.  In  the  14th  century  Petrarch, 
in  his  book  De  republica  optime  administranda, 
expatiated  on  justice  and  moderation  in  imposts 
and  on  the  abuses  of  fanners  of  taxes.  Andrea 
de  Isernia  too,  the  Neapolitan  legist,  expressed 
some  remarkable  opinions  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  domain  land  might  be  alienated,  and  on 
farming  of  taxes.  In  the  following  century 
this  scientific  tendency  makes  a  greater  advance 
through  the  writings  of  Giovanni  Gioviano 
PoNTANO,  Benedetto  Cotrugli,  and  especially 
Diomede  Cakafa,  who  in  his  work  3e  regis 
et  ion/i  principis  officio  gives  expression  to 
ideas,  new  in  part,  on  the  utility  of  commerce 
and  on  the  harmony  between  incomes  and 
public  expenditure,  on  the  convenience  of  farm- 
ing taxes,  and  on  the  assessment  of  taxes. 
The  16th  century  can  boast  of  stiU  gi-eater 
progress  in  the  same  direction  made  by  men 
like  Matteo  Paxmieki,  Francesco  GuicoiAliDi>'i, 
and  Nioolo  Machiavelli.  The  iirst  occupied  him- 
self largely  with  political  economy,  advocating 
proportional  taxation.  The  second  frequently 
introduces  economics  into  bis  historical  writings, 
and  with  great  skiU  ti'aces  the  contrast  between 
proportional  and  gradvMted  taxation.  The  thfrd 
insists  on  the  economic  necessity  of  good 
government,  recommends  that  to  ensm'e  pro- 
sperity to  industry  the  state  should  guarantee 
the  security  of  property  and  grant  bounties  to  the 
most  skilled  and  capable  producers ;  he  also  main- 
tains, like  Montesquieu  later,  that  countries 
are  populous  in  virtue  of  the  goodness  and 
mildness  of  their  respective  governments  ;  and, 
finally,  anticipates  Malthus  in  affirming  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  powers  of  production  of 
the  soil  which  checks  the  indefinite  increase  of 
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the  human  race  (see  in  particular  bk.  ii.  of  the 
Storie  Fiorentine,  chs.  i.  and  ii.  ;  also  the 
discourses  on  the  first  Decade  of  Livy,  bk.  ii. 
chs.  iii.  and  v.).  Even  with  greater  force 
than  MaohiavelU,  Giovanni  Boteeo  had  held 
this  argument  in  his  work  JRagione  di  Stato, 
con  tre  libri  delle  cause  delta  gra-ndesza  e  magni- 
ficenza  delle  cittA  (three  books  dealing  with  the 
causes  of  the  greatness  and  magnificence  of 
cities)  (1589),  in  which  he  insists,  from  the 
political  standpoint,  on  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding an  equilibrium  between  the  increase  of 
population  and  that  of  subsistence,  and  urges 
the  foundation  of  colonies  as  a  remedy  for  an 
excess  of  the  former.  Botero  moreover  has 
some  remarkable  observations,  inspired  it  is 
true  in  part  by  Bodin,  on  government  mono- 
polies and  on  the  restraints  placed  on  com- 
mercial liberty. 

The  evidence  of  the  advance  amongst  Italian 
thinkers  in  the  direction  of  abandoning  the  general 
and  abstract  considerations  so  dear  to  the  ancient 
writers  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  their  social 
mechanism,  is  seen  in  the  very  numerous  contem- 
porary treatises  on  currency.  The  deplorable  state 
of  the  Italian  monetary  system,  the  continual  de- 
basement of  coin  by  different  rulers,  and  the  great 
variety  of  coins  current  in  the  different  states  of 
the  peninsula,  to  the  great  detriment  of  trade, 
could  not  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  economists, 
and  it  is  no  marvel  if,  as  GaMLH  said,  Italy  was 
always  famous  for  the  worst  currency  and  the  best 
writings  on  currency.  First  of  these  in  order  of 
time  is  the  Discorso  sopra  le  Tnonete  e  delta  vera 
projoorzione  fra  Voro  e  Vargento,  1582,  by  Gaspare 
SoABinPFi,  who  was  first  to  propose  the  inter- 
national unification  of  monetary  systems  and 
universal,  or  at  least  European,  bimetallism  with 
a  ratio  (corresponding  to  that  in  force  iu  his  day) 
of  1  to  12.  After  Scaruffi,  Davanzati  (1588) 
published  two  short  treatises,  remarkable  for 
elegance  of  style,  one  on  coinage,  in  which  he 
maintains  that  the  expenses  of  mintage  should  be 
borne  by  the  state,  the  other  on  exchanges.  Un- 
like other  writers,  e.g.  Broggia,  who  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  money  as  facUitating  hoarding, 
Davanzati  does  not  lose  sight  of  money  as  an 
instrument  of  circulation,  comparing  it  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which,  if  congested  at  any 
point  produces  atrophy  and  dropsy,  whence  he 
concludes  that  an  equal  distribution  of  money 
should  be  brought  about  in  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Gemiuiano  Montanaei  (1633-1687)  opposes  the 
sweating  of  the  coinage  by  rulers,  and  lays  down  use- 
ful precepts  on  the  methods  of  regulating  judiciously 
the  circulation,  with  suggestive  remarks  on  money. 
Still  more  distinguished  and  less  remote  from  the 
actual  focus  of  the  science  are  the  works  of  Galiani 
on  currency  (1750), — free  from  most  of  the  pre- 
judices of  mercantihsm, — of  Pagnini,  Sul  giusto 
prezzo  delle  cose  (On  the  fair  price  of  Commodities) 
1751,  which  contains  profound  reflections  on 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  circulating 
medium  in  ancient  and  modern  economy,  and  the 
excellent  Ossenazioni  sopra  it  prezzo  legate  delle 
monete  (Observations  on  the  legal  price  of  Money) 


by  Pompeo  Neei  the  Florentine  (1751).  But  all 
these  writers  who  investigate  currency  from  ths 
standpoint  of  the  mint  and  the  state  rather  than 
from  that  of  the  economist,  are  excelled  by  Antonio 
Seera  of  Cosenza,  who  in  his  Breve  trattato  ddk 
cause  che  possono  fare  abbonda/re  Ii  regni  d'mo  t 
d'argento  (Short  treatise  on  the  causes  which  can 
lead  to  abundance  of  Gold  and  Silver)  (1613),  sets 
forth  lucidly  a  theory  of  money  in  relation  to 
international  trade,  admirably  elucidating  the 
mechanism  of  exchange  and  showing  that  a  favour- 
able exchange,  beheved  by  his  contemporaries  to 
be  effected  by  sovereign  decree,  is  the  natural  result 
of  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  and  that  there- 
fore the  only  way  for  a  nation  to  secure  aud 
maintain  it  is  by  promoting  industry  and  encourag- 
ing enterprise,  and  not,  as  MtTH  said  later,  by 
imposing  custom-duties  on  manufactured  imports ; 
especially,  maintains  Serra,  by  developing  manu- 
factures, inasmuch  as  these  have  an  indefinite 
possibility  of  increase,  while  agricultural  com- 
modities follow  the  law  of  DiMiNisHnra  Ketchnb. 
A  remarkable  forecast  this  of  the  famous  law 
expounded  later  in  England  by  West,  Eioaelo, 
MALTHns,  and  J.  S.  Mill.  Not  less  praiseworthy 
is  the  vehemence  with  which  Serra  opposes  the 
debasing  and  sweating  of  the  coinage, — the  very 
mode,  on  the  other  hand,  occurring  to  M.  Antonio 
DE  Sanctis  as  the  best  for  remedying  the  fall  in 
exchange  and  the  crises  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
To  the  list  of  writers  on  currency  we  may  add 
the  names  of  Domenioo  and  Luigi  Diodah,  of 
TuBBOLO,  and  of  Eomeo  BocoHi  (1621),  who 
treated  with  ability  of  payments  and  compensa- 
tions. There  are  other  writings  called  forth  by 
the  establishment  of  banks  at  Venice  and  Genoa, 

but  unimportant  as  regards  theory. 

9 

The  analysis  of  currency  naturally  led  Itahan 
economists  on  to  study  the  kindred,  perhaps 
deeper,  subject  of  international  trade.  They 
discussed  various  systems  referring  to  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  day.  The  difSoulty  of 
importing  foreign  corn  through  defective  trans- 
port, together  with  the  increase  of  population 
which  began  to  press  on  demand,  induced  eoono-  ; 
mists,  e.g.  Segni  (1602),  and  Tapia  (1638),  to 
favour  the  system  of  annona  (stores),  called  the 
Sistema  Annonario,  or  system  of  providing  food, 
and  of  corn  stores  (Geenibes  b'Abondance), 
intended  to  ensure  the  country  abundance  of 
food  by  stopping  exports.  These  arrangements, 
which  were  urged  on  by  the  complaints  of  agri- 
culture, stifled  the  improvements  in  transport, 
which  would  have  rendered  the  importation  of 
grain  possible ;  meanwhile  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation made  this  necessary.  The  discussion  thus 
aroused  gave  rise  early  to  controversy,  and  led 
to  the  institution  of  the  Mbeoantile  System, 
which,  while  allowing  the  free  importation  of 
raw  produce,  lays  prohibitive  duties  on  the  im- 
port of  manufactures,  seeking  to  develop  national 
manufactures  while  sanctioning  the  introduction 
of  cheap  foreign  corA.  Mercantilism  in  its  prim- 
itive form  was  defended  by  Belloni  (1750),  au 
author  commended  by  Sir  James  Steuaet— 
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Belloni  recommended  that  export  of  money 
should  be  prohibited.  This  doctrine  was  fully 
expounded  by  Antonio  Genovbsi  (1765),  un- 
qnestionably  the  most  iLLiistrious  of  Italian  mer-, 
eantiUsts,  who  popularised  the  system  among 
southern  writers,  whOst  the  negative  side  of 
mercantilism,  free  trade  in  corn,  found  a  bril- 
liant apostle  in  the  Abbe  Galiani  (1770). 

Mercantilism  was  boimd  to  meet  immediate 
opposition  ;  the  serious  injuries  which  it  inflicts 
on  landowners — ever  uneasy  and  influential — 
and  the  fiscal  burdens  which  it  inflicts  on 
trade,  could  not  fail  to  favour  the  growth  of 
an  opposite  view,  termed  by  Cossa  Agrarian 
protectionism.  This,  inspired  by  the  landed 
interest,  desired  to  lay  heavy  duties  on  import 
of  grain,  and  insisted  on  free  export  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Its  most  noteworthy  repre- 
sentatives are  Pascoli  (1733)  and  Bandini 
(1775).  Economists  everywhere  in  Italy  have 
remained  loyal  to  the  doctrine  of  restriction  of 
trade,  more  in  the  form  of  mercantilism  than 
of  agrarian  protection,  and  this  even  when  the 
theory  of  free  trade  had  matured  in  France  and 
England.  Even  the  influence  of  theories  of 
the  physiocrats,  so  evident  in  Bbocaeia  and 
Verei,  did  not  remove  this  predilection.  The 
solitary  luminous  exception  in  this  as  in  other 
respects  is  afforded  by  Oetes,  who,  proceed- 
ing on  different  principles  from  those  of  the 
physiocrats,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  positively 
anginal,  concludes  in  favour  of  absolute  freedom 
3f  foreign  trade. 

Nevertheless  many  Itahan  economists  of  this 
irst  period  were  in  favour  of  free  inland  trade, 
Bither  combating  the  abuses  of  trading  corpora- 
tions— Genovbsi,  Vbeki  (1771),  andBECOAEiA 
'1769)  ;  or  calling  for  their  total  suppres- 
sion— Vasco  (1794),    Fabbkoni  (1778),  and 

SrlANNI. 

Much  less  valuable  is  Italian  economic  opinion 
m  flnance.  There  is  throughout  a  predilection 
'or  taxes  on  land,  due  much  less  to  the  influ- 
mce  of  the  physiocrats  than  to  the  distinctly 
igricultural  character  of  Italy  in  past  centuries, 
lud  the  almost  entire  absence  of  manufactures. 
To  the  taxes  on  land  which  Botero,  Bandini, 
md  FiLAifGiEKi  (1780)  advocated  as  the  only 
;ource  of  revenue,  Genovesi  proposed  to  add  the 
3oll-tax ;  Terri,  duties  on  exports  of  raw 
sroduce,  and  imports  of  manufactured  goods  ; 
immirato  (1594)  excise  -  duties  ;  Bkoggia 
1743),  beside  taxes  on  land  and  manufactured 
;oods,  advises  a  tax  of  the  tenth  of  all  capital 
iroducing  interest,  with  moderate  customs  and 
m  excise  on  provisions.  But  none  of  these 
priters  has  the  remotest  idea  of  the  possibility 
if  a  tax  on  profits,  which  holds  so  large  a  place 
n  the  system  of  Ricardo, — a  remarkable  fact, 
s  showing  how  slightly  capital,  and  the  retm-ns 
rom  it,  had  as  yet  been  developed.  Filangieri's 
iroposal  for  extraordinary  revenue  deserves  to 
le     commemorated.      He    recommended     the 


institution  of  a  fund  for  the  use  of  the  more 
deserving  and  enterprising  citizens,  who  were  to 
be  bound  to  repay  the  advances  which  had  been 
made  them  when  called  on  to  do  so  by  the  state. 
There  are  also  interesting  discussions  by  writers 
on  finance  on  the  exemption  from  taxation  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  which  the  most  eminent 
— such  as  Genovesi,  Bandini,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi — 
vigorously  condemned. 

These  empirical  studies,  which  discussed  only 
practical  questions,  were  soon  followed,  partly 
owing  to  the  foundation  of  chairs  of  political 
economy  at  Naples  (1754),  Palermo,  Milan, 
and  Modena,  by  deeper  researches  extending 
into  theory,  which  began,  though  imperfectly, 
to  take  the  form  of  a  pure  science.  In  tMs 
connection  the  discussions  on  the  theory  of 
value  are  important :  these  were  principally 
connected  by  our  best  economists  with  analyses 
of  the  theory  of  "  money, "  and  are  distiuguished 
by  acumen  and  insight.  In  the  Italian  view  of 
the  theory  of  value,  two  absolutely  distinct 
phases  appear  ;  in  the  former,  represented  by 
Davanzati,  Montanari,  Pagnini,  Genovesi,  and 
Paoletti  (1772),  the  element  of  "cost"  is  ab- 
solutely excluded,  and  "value"  is  represented 
as  governed  wholly  by  "  utility  " ;  in  the  latter, 
expounded  by  Galiani,  Beccaria,  Fabbroni,  value 
on  the  contrary  is  based  on  "cost  of  produc- 
tion." ^  The  cause  of  this  development  of 
theory  was  a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
economic  mechanism  of  society  in  Italy.  In 
the  first  period  the  non-existence  of  free  com- 
petition between  producers,  or  else  the  restric- 
tions which  limited  it,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  determine  "value"  by  the  factor  of  "cost," 
and  inevitable  that  it  shoidd  be  determined 
by  the  factor  of  "utility."  In  the  second 
period, when  competition  between  producers  was 
unchecked,  "value"  naturally  tended  to  be- 
come commensurate  with  "cost  of  production." 
Nevertheless,  even  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
their  inquiries,  Italian  economists  of  that  epoch 
always  confine  themselves  to  the  more  superficial 
and  unimportant  aspects  of  the  question  of 
value,  dwelling  especially  on  market  value,  and 
are  not  able  to  analyse  the  elements  of  the  cost 
of  production,  oscillating  (like  Vamdeelint  and 
Steuaet)  in  perpetual  ambiguity  between  labour 
and  wages.  This  is  not  wonderful  considering 
how  childish  were  the  ideas  of  the  econom- 
ists, even  of  the  highest  repute,  respecting  the 
production  and  distiibution  of  wealth,  which 
nevertheless  are  the  data  essential  for  resolving 
cost  of  production  into  its  constituent  elements. 
Only  the  very  best  Italian  economists  of  the 
18th  century  possessed  any  notion  of  the  theory 

1  The  position  of  Ortes  is  eclectic.  Originally  he 
deduces  value  from  demand  and  supply,  but  afterwards 
he  measures  it  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
labour  employed  in  production  and  transport,  and 
thereby  explains  the  greater  value  of  the  commodities 
in  the  metropolis  and  the  greater  quantity  of  money 
which  circulates  there. 
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of  capital,  while  their  views  on  production  were 
meagre  and  vague.  The  observations  of  Beccaria 
on  division  of  labour  are  always  quoted. 

"Everybody  proves  by  experience,"  be  says, 
' '  that  the  constant  application  of  bands  and  wits 
to  the  same  kind  of  work  and  product  renders 
the  same  easier,  better,  and  more  fruitful  than 
would  be  the  result  did  every  one  make  by  him- 
self merely  what  is  necessary  to  himself  ;  whence 
it  comes  that  some  pasture  cattle,  some  card  wool, 
others  spin  it,  some  grow  corn,  others  make  bread, 
raiment,  tools  for  the  agriculturists  and  labourers, 
causing  growth  and  concatenation  of  arts  and  a 
division  of  them  so  as  to  serve  common  and 
private  utility  among  all  classes  and  conditions." 
( Elein.  di  Be.  PubUica,  pt.  i.  oh.  i.). 

Here  we  get,  it  is  true,  the  social  division  of 
labour,  but  nothing  about  its  technical  division, 
or  specialisation  within  the  same  industry,  an 
exact  idea  of  which  Adam  Smith  was  to  set 
forth  in  so  masterly  a  manner  seven  years  later. 
Yet  these  observations  by  Beccaria,  and  those 
of  Verri,  that  in  production  man  does  not  create, 
but  confines  Ms  operations  to  collecting  and 
separating  material  already  existing,  with  some 
considerations  by  the  same  author  on  the 
influence  of  climate  on  efficiency  of  labour, 
are  all  that  is  worth  gleaning  from  the  works 
of  the  earlier  Italian  economists  on  the  subject 
of  production. 

Nor  do  their  writings  on  the  distribution  of 
wealth  take  any  higher  rank  ;  inasmuch  as  they 
have  not  attained  to  an  exact  definition  of  in- 
come, wages,  profits,  and  rent  of  land.  Botero's 
view,  that  population  is  limited  by  subsistence, 
is  restated  by  Beccaria,  and  more  clearly  still 
by  Ricoi  (1787),  but  these  writers  treat  the 
subject  only  in  a  superficial  manner,  and  not 
in  such  a  way  as  to  entitle  them,  as  some 
would  have  it,  to  be  regarded  as  precursors 
of  Malthus.  Of  more  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  writings  of  the  economists  of  this  epoch, 
e.g.  Cakaooioli  (1784),  Paoletti,  Beccaria, 
whose  remarks  on  wages  are  termed  "classic" 
by  the  Russian  writer  Wemardski,  is  the  asser- 
tion that  high  prices  of  provisions,  and  the  rise 
in  money  wages  which  ensues,  are  injurious  to 
industry, — an  assertion  which,  put  forward 
contemporaneously  in  England  by  a  series  of 
economists,  and  repeated  by  Smith,  is  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  theory  which  reckons 
wages  among  the  elements  of  the  cost  and  of  the 
value  of  the  product.  One  marked  character- 
istic of  the  Italian  economists  of  this  period  is 
the  absolute  eclecticism  with  which  they  per- 
petually oscillate  between  the  mercantilists  and 
the  physiocrats,  and  strive  to  reconcile  the  de- 
ductions from  both.  Besides  this  it  is  well  to 
note  the  lofty  and  humane  principles  inspiring 
their  remarks  on  economic  relations,  contrasting 
favourably  with  those  of  their  French  and 
English  contemporaries, —  their  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  producer — which  they 
consider  more   important  than  the  exigencies 


of  production — their  courageous  denunciation 
of  the  wretchedness  of  the  peasants,  their 
thoroughgoing  predilection  for  small  farming 
and  finally  their  eloquent  pleading  that  ths 
legislator  should  intervene  to  mitigate  economic 
inequality  and  injustice, — in  these  matters  they 
sound  the  prelude  to  what  is  now  known  as 
socialism  of  the  chair  (see  Socialists  of  thb 
Chaik).  This  tone  is  common  to  all  the  econo- 
mists of  the  peninsula,  and  not,  as  some  hold 
peculiar  to  central  and  northern  Italy,  since  it 
is  equally  shown  in  the  works  of  the  southern 
Genovesi,  Galiani,  FUangieri,  and  Broggia,  and 
in  those  of  the  northern  Beccaria,  Vasoo,  and 
Verri,  and  again  among  the  Tuscans,  Bandini, 
and  Paoletti.  AH  our  economists  of  whatevev 
school  concern  themselves  not  only,  like  Adam 
Smith,  >vith  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  also, 
and  as  much,  with  the  public  weal,  for  which 
the  very  titles  of  their  works  are  the  proof, 
namely  those  of  Vasco,  Paoletti,  Palmieri, 
Mukatobi,  etc. — a  significant  difference,  attest- 
ing the  ethical  and  philanthropic  character  of 
economic  science  in  Italy.  This  character  is 
possibly  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  economists,  like  Ortes,  Paoletti,  Bandini, 
Galiani,  Ammirato,  Vasco,  Genovesi,  and 
Pascoli,  have  been  ecclesiastics ;  others,  like 
Beccaria,  Verri,  Scaruffi,  DArco,  CarraccioH, 
are  nobles  ;  while  few  only,  like  Davanzati, 
Broggia,  Belloni,  have  been  merchants  or 
bankers.  Nevertheless  the  generous  and  noble 
expressions  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
which  deservedly  attract  so  much  sympathy  to 
our  economists  of  this  epoch,  do  not  rise  from 
the  narrow  limits  of  sentimental  literature  nor 
do  they  show  any  profound  reflection  on  the 
laws  of  economics. 

One  amongst  them,  however,  does  not  deserve 
this  criticism,  and  rises  far  above  his  contem- 
poraries. This  is  the  Venetian  monk  Giammaria 
Ortes,  one  of  the  greatest  economists  of  the 
18th  century.  1 

1  Theopinions  of  G.  Ortes. — G.  Ortes  was  unquestionably 
the  most  original  thinker  among  all  Italian  economists. 
In  his  Economic  NazioTwZe  (1774),  his  Rijlessiom  suM 
Pojpolazione  (1790),  and  in  some  of  his  minor  writings, 
he  develops  a  complete  system  of  economic  science. 
The  fundamental  notion  from  which  he  starts  is,  that 
a  given  population  cannot  consume,  and  i^herefore  cannot 
produce,  more  than  a  limited  quantity  of  goods,  and 
that  this  quantity  is  just  such  as  to  requure  for  its 
production  not  more  than  the  labour  of  one-half  of  the 
given  population.  Hence  he  deduces  the  opinion  that 
a  man  cannot  increase  his  own  wealth  without  reducing 
to  a  corresponding  extent  the  wealth  of  another  mau'i 
in  other  words,  that  the  increase  of  individual  wealth 
involves  a  correlative  increase  of  misery.  From  the 
principle  that  one-half  the  population  sutfices  for  social 
production,  Ortes,  anticipatingmodem  socialism,  deduces 
the  hopeless  case  of  a  relatively  excessive  population, 
duenottoapositive  excess  of  population  above  the  means 
of  subsistence,  but  to  the  impossibility  of  increasing 
consumption,  and  therefore  social  production,  beyond 
a  certain  point.  In  this  deduction  Ortes  manifests  a^ 
logical  acumen  far  superior  to  that  of  Sismondi.  The 
latter,  whose  influence  on  Malthus  and  Eicaedo  was 
considerable,  also  starting  from  the  limitation  of  social 
consumption,  admits  the  necessity  of  the  introduction 
of  machinery  to  meet  the  relative  excess  of  population. 
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The  last  remark  of  our  note  on  the  opinions 
of  Ortes,  indeed,  applies  more  or  less  to  all 
Italian  political  economy  of  the  early  period. 
The  leading  features  of  the  social  economy 
■which  succeeded  the  abolition  of  serfage  in 
Italy  were  for  a  long  period  the  breaking  up 
of  capital,  the  growth  of  metayage,  the  con- 
tinuance of  small  industry, — in  other  words  they 
presented  a  stunted  form  of  capitalism  crossed 
and  complicated  by  numerous  relations  of  per- 
sonal service  between  labourer  and  proprietor, 
the  relics  of  feudalism.  This  network  of  eco- 
nomic relations  created  a  scientific  literature 
in  which  it  was  reflected.  No  sound  theory  of 
distribution  could  be  formulated  in  a  country 
where  the  phenomena  of  distribution  had  not 
assumed  a  distinct  and  fixed  character,  nor  had 
those  glaring  contrasts  to  which  a  social  economy 

Ortes,  however,  in  his  Rijlessioiii  sulla  Popolazione,  pub- 
lished fourteen  years  after  his  principal  work,  admits, 
in  partial  divergence  from  what  he  had  there  laid  down, 
that  a  population  might  possibly  outrun  its  means  of 
subsistence — an  emergency  which  is  in  contradiction  to 
the  axiom,  that  weaXth  is  a  constant  function  of  population, 
since  it  implies  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  wealth  in- 
creases at  a  lower  ratio  than  population.  Finally,  from 
the  fact  that  the  unemployed  can  only  live  at  the  expense 
of  the  employers  (i.e.  those  who  have  property),  Ortes 
deduces  the  principle  that  real  iitayme  is  equal  to  each, 
because  those  who  have  property  have  to  distribute  all 
the  returns  which  are  in  excess  of  what  they  consume 
beween  the  workers  and  the  unemployed. 

These  quaint  doctrines,  which  Marx  very  ably  made 
use  of  to  support  bis  own,  betray  constantly  the  back- 
ward state  of  the  science,  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
consumption  and  attributing  to  this  factor,  which  only 
influences  the  surface  of  things,  phenomena  which  have 
their  roots  deep  down  in  the  organism  of  production. 
Still  more  defective  are  the  investigations  of  Ortes  on 
capital  and  profit.  Defining  capital  as  the  sum  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  necessary  to  the  worker,  he  does 
not  take  into  account  capital  sunk  in  machinery,  raw 
material,  etc.  While  he  recognises  the  economic  justice 
of  interest  on  capital,  he  declares  it  to  be  a  thing  which, 
properly  considered,  is  entirely  anomalous,  for  the 
reason,  that  capital  lent  at  interest  yields  a  return  to 
the  lender  and  awage  for  the  workers,  but  nothing  to  the 
borrowing  Entbepbenetjr,  who  hence  will  have  either  to 
go  to  the  waU  or  to  steal  from  his  creditor.  This  ob- 
servation is  obviously  erroneous,  because  capital  does 
produce,  besides  interest  and  wages,  the  reward  of  the 
enirepreneiiT.  But  these  doctrines  appear  less  strange 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  time.  The  principle  of  fixity  in  production  is  a 
faithful  image  of  the  economic  positions  of  the  expiring 
Venetian  republic,  in  which  there  was  no  progress  in 
production,  and  every  industry  was  languid.  The  hope- 
less case  of  an  unemployed  class  was  true  enough  of  a 
country  in  which  the  accumulation  of  capital  was  feeble, 
and  shackled  by  the  countless  fetters  of  antiquated 
methods  of  production.  The  definition  of  capital  given 
by  Ortes  fits  an  epoch  when  capital  in  its  technical 
shape  is  almost  non-existent.  And  the  same  idea  of  real 
income  being  equal  for  every  man  may  be  considered  a 
tolerably  correct  expression  of  the  relations  of  feudal 
economy,  which,  in  placing  the  strength  of  the  property- 
holder  in  the  number  of  his  followers,  broke  up  his  re- 
turns between  a  large  number  of  clients,  and  ultimately 
reduced  to  the  same  figure  the  consumption  of  himself 
and  of  his  dependants.  The  disconsolate  fatalism  of 
Ortes  which  sees  no  remedy  whatever  for  the  economic 
evils  of  the  day,  and  the  only  palliative  in  the  endow- 
ment of  monasteries  to  relieve  the  wretchedness  of  the 
poor — which  restricted  thxis  the  scope  of  economics  to 
the  mitigation  of  human  misery,— all  this  distinctly 
and  completely  reflects  the  state  of  decay  under  which 
Italy  was  groaning.  Hence  in  reading  at  this  day  the 
works  of  Ortes  there  is  still  profit,  not  in  the  nebulous 
musings  of  a  recluse,  but  in  the  theorising  of  a  genius 
over  an  age  now  buried.    [See  also  art.  on  Ortes.] 
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gives  rise,  in  which  capital  is  more  fully 
developed,  had  a  fair  field  to  display  themselves. 
Hence,  all  that  Italian  economists  of  past 
centuries  have  ^vritten  on  distribution  is  col- 
lectively of  very  small  value.  But  while  they 
were  excluded,  through  the  defects  iu  the  exist- 
ing economic  position,  from  the  possibility  of 
investigating  the  deep- lying  social  relations, 
they  set  themselves  eagerly  to  examine  those 
more  patent  economic  relations  the  growth  of 
which,  being  independent  of  that  of  more  funda- 
mental relations,  had  opportunity  to  display 
itself  even  in  Italy.  Hence,  the  considerable 
body  of  writings  on  currency,  which  are  the  best 
part  of  Italian  economic  literature,  as  well  as 
on  commerce,  usury,  and  taxation  ;  while  the 
investigations  on  value,  which  occur  frequently 
at  this  epoch,  are  confined  to  analyses,  more  or 
less  effective,  of  wants,  utility,  competition,  or 
monopoly,  but  which  do  not  in  the  least  account 
for  the  influences  determining  the  part  played 
by  value  in  the  deepest  relations  of  capital  and 
profit  and  in  the  technical  organism  of  produc- 
tion. Certain  it  is  that  the  closer  we  approach 
our  own  times,  the  more  frequently  do  we  find 
among  Italian  economists  good  examples  of  a 
profound  analysis  of  the  economic  structure  of 
society,  as  in  the  works  of  Okies,  Gaiiani, 
Beocakia,  Vekki,  Genotesi,  and  Pagniki 
(q.i:).  But,  generally,  throughout  this  epoch, 
and  even  among  these,  we  look  in  vain  for  that 
fine  economic  sense  which  distinguishes  their 
English  contemporaries  so  conspicuously. 

2.  Superficial  and  optimistic  phase. — 'W^ith 
the  close  of  the  18th  century,  capital  had 
begun  to  develop  its  influences  in  Italy  to 
a  degree  hitherto  unknown.  It  seemed  there- 
fore that  the  causes  of  the  slow  advances  of 
economic  theory  were  ceasing  to  operate,  and  that 
the  era  of  scientific  economics  in  Italy  was  to 
begin.  But  there  were  weighty  reasons  which 
influenced  capitalistic  economy  and  kept  it 
backward.  The  most  powerful  of  those  was  the 
want  of  political  union  ;  this  involved  a  close 
network  of  inland  custom-duties,  which  stifled 
economic  progress  and  the  growth  of  capital. 
Hence,  the  absence  of  farming  and  industry  on 
any  large  scale  and  the  scanty  use  of  machinery. 
This  absence  of  production  on  a  large  scale  is 
certain  to  react  on  theory  and  to  produce  a  school 
of  superficial  and  optimistic  political  economy. 
The  inferiority  of  the  work  of  most  of  the  writers 
of  this  epoch  is,  therefore,  not  surprising,  nor 
that  the  few  original  thinkers  should  gradually 
drift  from  tedious  superficiality  to  optimistic 
doctrines.  During  this  epoch  no  important 
contributions  were  made  to  the  theory  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  or  to  the  analysis  of 
property,  while  there  is  no  lack  of  suggestive 
investigation  into  such  secondary  matters  as 
currency,  trade,  and  taxation. 

The  period  1800-1848,  is  for  Italian  eco- 
nomics  an  inglorious  time  of  depression  and 
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decadence,  yet  it  was  distinguished  by  the 
monumental  collection  of  classical  Italian 
economists,  formed  by  Baron  Oustodi,  Scrittori 
Glassici  Italiani  di  Economia  Politica,  forty- 
three  volumes,  8vo,  Milan,  1802-16.  The 
importation  of  Smith's  doctrines,  instead  of 
acting  as  a  stimulus  to  reflection,  only  evoked 
a  number  of  second-rate  compilations.  There 
are  but  one  or  two  writers  of  this  period  who 
stand  out  from  the  general  level  of  inferiority 
by  their  able  investigations  into  some  special 
problems.  Amongst  these  is  Melchiore  GiOJA 
(1767-1829),  the  advocate  of  large  landed 
estates  and  industrial  protection,  remarkable 
rather  for  some  important  observations  on  the 
division  of  labour,  which  were  praised  by 
Babbage,  than  for  his  indefatigable  collecting 
of  statistics,  and  his  infelicitous  attacks  upon 
Smith  and  Say.  There  was  also  Gian-Domenico 
RoMAGNOSi  (1761-1825),  a  masterly  critic  of 
free  trade,  who  showed  his  concurrence  with 
the  ethical  view  now  upheld  in  Germany,  and 
who  combated  the  population  theories  of  Mal- 
THITS  though  not  without  committing  serious 
blunders;  Luigi  Molinari  Valeriani  (1758- 
1828),  author  of  deep,  careful  investigations 
into  "market  value";  Francesco  Fuoco  (died 
1841),  who  expounded  the  Ricardian  theory  of 
rent,  and  is  noted  for  the  pre-eminence  he 
assigns  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  over  its 
production;  Carlo  Cattaneo  (1801-1869),  a 
defender  of  free  trade  and  a  critic  of  the  system 
of  List  (1789-1846);  Pellegrino  Rossi  (1787- 
1848),  who  lectured  on  political  economy,  ex- 
pounding English  economics,  and  criticised  the 
Code  ITapoleon  from  the  economic  standpoint ; 
Antonio  Sgialoja  (1817-1877),  who  published 
Principles  of  Social  Economy,  toning  down  the 
theories  of  the  English  school ;  finally  Camillo 
Cavour  (1810-1861),  distinguished  for  his  ad- 
mirable writings  on  the  corn  trade,  the  Irish 
question,  and  his  speeches  on  economic  and 
financial  subjects.  All  these  writers  inherited 
an  ethical  standard  in  economics  which  up 
to  1848  characterised  the  Italian  school  of 
economists  ;  and  all,  however  they  may  diff'er 
in  the  systems  they  uphold,  hold  most  pro- 
nounced opiaions  on  the  moral  functions  of  the 
state  and  its  social  duties  towards  the  classes 
who  possess  no  property. 

Towards  1850  a  distinct  awakening  succeeds 
to  these  indecisive  writings  of  unsystematic 
writers,  proceeding  from  the  optimistic  school 
and  its  head,  Francesco  Ferrara.^ 

1  F.  Ferrara,  born  1810,  of  Sicilian  origin,  professor  at 
the  university  of  Turin,  and  subsequently  deputy  and 
minister  of  finance,  is  unquestionably  tlio  most  talented 
Italian  economist  of  this  period.  Ferrara  has  written 
no  comprehensive  work,  but  has  expounded  his  ideas 
not  only  in  a  course  of  able  lectures,  but  also  in  a  series 
of  Introductions  to  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  Bihlio- 
teca  dell'  Economista  which  he  edited,  and  which  contain 
translations  of  leading  foreign  econamic  works.  In 
these  introductions,  which  combine  the  attractions  of 
a  brilliant  style,  a  method  of  teaching  of  vast  range  and 
marvellously  elaborated,  there  is  found  not  only  a  series 


3.  Scientific  Phase. — The  conditions  of  the 
time  favoured  the  abandonment  of  optimistic 
doctrines  for  objective  and  positive  inquiry. 
Under  the  regime  of  political  unity  the  obstacles 

of  criticisms,  biographies,  and  bibliographies,  but  also 
Ferrara's  own  theories,  forming  a  symmetoic  and  usueQIt 
concordant  whole.  These  take  their  rise  from  the  theoi^ 
of  value,  which  he  declares  to  be  the  mother-idea  of  the 
science,  and  develops  with  much  originality  save  where 
he  adheres  closely  to  the  doctrines  of  Carey.  Like  him 
Ferrara  opposes  Ricardo's  theory  of  value  and  that  of  j! 
B.  Sat,  to  land  himself  in  the  formula  of  cost  ofreproduo- 
lion.  This  theory,  which  he  carefuUy  develops,  seems  to 
Ferrara  to  be  alone  capable  of  summing  up  and  unifying 
all  economic  phenomena,  inasmuch  as  it  explains  value  aa 
well  in  the  case  of  production  which  may  be  indefinitely  : 
increased  as  in  the  case  in  which  increase  takes  place  - 
under  augmented  diflBculty,  and  also  in  monopoliee.  1 
However,  to  include  these  last  within  the  circle  of  hia  ^ 
theory,  he  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  subtle 
distinction  between  physical  and  eeonomic  reproduction, 
and  maintains  that  the  value  of  the  monopolised  pro- 
ducts  is  given  by  the  cost,  not  of  the  physical  reproduc- 
tion, which  is  impossible,  but  of  the  economic  reproduc- 
tion, i.e.  by  the  cost  of  the  products  which  would  be 
obtained  instead  of  the  monopolised  products. 

In  this  way  Ferrara  believed  he  had  subsumed  the 
true  heads  of  value  under  a  single  law,  overcoming  the 
Ricardian  theory  which  is  forced  to  postulate  two  laws 
for  competition  and  monopoly  respectively.  But  further, 
he  held  that  cost  of  reproduction  ought  to  explain  and 
measure  by  the  same  standard  all  the  relations  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  Hence,  Ferrara  argues,  rent, 
profit,  wages,  are  only  so  many  instances  of  the  law  of 
cost  of  reproduction.  To  rent  in  particular,  on  which 
English  science  has  left  the  indelible  stamp  of  its  strong 
hand,  Ferrara  devotes  his  best  energies  ;  strengthening 
himself  by  his  theory  of  value,  he  attacks  the  doctrine 
of  Bicardo  and  reconstructs  the  rent  of  the  landowner 
as  the  natural  and  legitimate  rewaid  of  capital  and 
labour.  Here,  however,  Carey  inspires  and  directs  Fer- 
rara, who,  if  he  does  not  distinctly  grant  that  cultiva- 
tion proceeds  from  sterile  to  fertile  soils,  admits  that 
economic  progress  renders  the  cultivation  of  fresh  soil 
more  productive  than  those  previously  taken  in  hand, 
thus  ensuring  an  advantage  to  the  land  latest  brought 
into  cultivation  over  the  first.  The  owners  of  the  hter 
land  cultivated  derive  in  consequence  a  surplus  rent,  or 
surplus  over  ordinary  profit,  due  to  the  superior  methods 
they  have  designed  and  carried  out.  Hence  reut  results, 
not  from  increasing  cost  of  production,  but  from  decreas- 
ing cost  of  reproduction,  and  involves  neither  usurpation 
nor  injustice.  Further,  since  the  sametheoryis  to  explain 
all  economic  phenomena,  profit  is  measured  by  the  cost 
of  reproduction  of  capital,  wages  by  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction of  labour ;  which  means  that  ultimately  demand 
and  supply  of  capital  produce  profit,  demand  and  supply 
of  labour  produce  wages. 

In  his  minor  works,  the  Prefazioni  and  the  Lezioni, 
Ferrara  sought  to  apply  his  favourite  theory  to  certain 
practical  questions,  using  pure  science  to  throw  light  on 
the  economic  facts  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 
Among  these  writings  are  the  exhaustive  articles  on 
"Banks"  and  on  "Inconvertible  Paper  Currency" 
(Corso  Forzoso),  abounding  in  admirable  remarks  on  the 
circulating  medium  in  Italy  (see  Assionat;  Bullion 
Committee,  Report  of  ;  Forced  Currency  ;  Incon- 
vertible Currency)  ;  others  on  the  banks  of  Venice 
and  on  taxation  of  flour,  which  Ferrara  defends  with 
partial  inconsistency  in  view  of  his  free-trade  theories. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  so  extraordinary  and  gifted  a 
writer  should  have  created  a  flourishing  school  attract- 
ing into  his  orbit  the  best  intellects  of  the  peninsula. 
Minghetti,  in  a  well-known  work  remarkable  for  brilli- 
ancy of  style  (Delia  econoTnia  pubblica  e  delle  sue  oitineme 
colla  morale  e  col  diritto,  1 858),  accepted  and  supplemented  'i,^ 
Ferrara's  theory;  Reymond  in  his  Etudes  surl'Eeonome"]i 
saddle  et  internatioTiale  (1860-61),  further  confirmed  it; 
Antonio  Ciccone,  Angelo  Mabescotti,  Giovanni  Bruno,  Tf 
Todde,  and  others  commented  on  it  in  their  treatises. 
During  a  long  period,  Ferrara  occupied  a  solitary  and 
preponderating  position  in  Italian  economic  literature, 
due  rather  to  his  marvellous  ability  than  to  the  sound- 
ness of  his  doctrines.  Italian  intelligence  has  extricated 
itself  from  the  spell  of  the  illustrious  theoriser;  his 
system  has  gradually  been  abandoned. 
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0  the  establishment  of  a  social  economy  based 
m  capital  became  slowly  removed.  The  dis- 
ressing  phenomena  of  a  critical  period  of  social 
ivolution  in  Italy  were  attracting  investigation. 
Statistical  research,  directed  by  the  hand  of 
Bodio,  revealed  the  vitiated  character  of  the 
lystem  by  which  wealth  was  distributed,  the 
incroachments  of  the  latifundia,  the  spread 
)f  short  leases ;  and  important  publications 
ihowed  that  the  actual  state  of  the  rural  classes 
vas  as  degraded  as  it  well  could  be.  Sonniuo, 
Pillari,  Franchetti,  Mme.  White  Mario,  Lom- 
jroso,  Stivanello,  Mortara, — all  these  illustrated 
;he  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  a 
series  of  memorable  monographs,  while  the  ex- 
laustive  work  of  the  agrarian  commission  con- 
jibuted  ample  materials  invested  with  official 
mthority.  In  those  reports  Emilio  Mokpukgo 
Irew  in  the  dark  hues  of  truth  the  deplorable 
(wretchedness  of  the  agricultmal  classes  in 
Venetia.  And  the  reports  of  Jacini,  Angeloni, 
Branca,  Tanari,  and  Damiani  showed  that  Italy 
had  reached  her  lowest  level  of  misery,  inasmuch 
IS  from  provinces  mutually  dissimilar  there  was 
heard  but  one  wail  and  the  selfsame  moan. 

A  new  habit  of  research  and  criticism  informed 
economic  thought  from  end  to  end  of  the  pen- 
insula, and  a  legion  of  clever  and  ardent  youths 
flung  themselves  into  the  open  field  of  social 
Luquiry.  Theirs  is  the  merit  that  Italy  occupies 
a  position  in  the  political  economy  of  to-day 
on  a  level  with  more  advanced  countries  ;  theirs 
is  the  merit  that  she  has  entered  on  the  scien- 
tific phase. 

Even  in  the  preceding  generation  Italian 
writers  were  not  wanting  who  set  themselves  to 
study  economic  relations  with  impartial  criticism 
e.g.  Girolamo  Boccardo,  who  in  his  Trattato 
teorico-pratico  di  EcOTWmia  Politica  (1853),  still 
the  delight  of  the  Italian  student — defended 
and  repolished  the  exact  theories  of  Kicardo.  It 
was,  however,  especially  in  the  field  of  technical 
and  specific  inq^uiry  that  scientific  economics 
was  to  prevail.  Among  the  first  indications  of 
this  tendency  was  the  book  by  Baer,  L'avere  et 
I'imposta  (1872),  praised  by  J.  Stuart  MiU, — 
the  Logica  delle  Iinposte  (1867),  written  by 
Pescatore,  a  calm  and  impartial  study  of 
public  finance  ;  and  Jacini  s  work.  La  JProprietd 
fondiaria  e  le  Popolazioni  agricoU  in  Lonibardia 
(1854),  a  good  example  of  positive  analysis. 

But  the  real  initiator  of  the  scientific  method 
is  undoubtedly  Angelo  Messedaglia.  A  dis- 
tinguished physicist  and  mathematician,  Messe- 
daglia appeared  least  of  any  one  inclined  to 
examine  the  burning  questions  of  economics, 
his  turn  of  mind  inclining  him  rather  to  more 
special  and  calm  studies.  Therefore  he  launched 
into  a  series  of  investigations  into  population, 
public  loans,  cirrrency,  taxes  on  real  property, 
in  which  he  sought  to  secure  not  the  triumph 
of  a  school,  but  to  lay  bare  and  differentiate 
the   most    intimate    connections   of   economic 


phenomena  in  a  number  of  monographs  written 
with  conscientious  and  exact  precision. 

In  his  book  Bella  Teoria  della  Popolazione, 
principalmente  sotto  I'Aspettodel  Metodo  (1868), 
unfortunately  unfinished,  Messedaglia  puts  for- 
ward an  emendation  of  the  Malthusian  theory, 
namely,  that  the  two  progressions  of  subsistence 
and  population  cannot  proceed  as  mutually 
isolated  and  independent.  The  latter  is 
strictly  limited  by  the  former,  which  gives  a 
different  result  from  that  reached  by  Malthus. 
For,  given  the  former  rate,  two,  three,  four, 
five  .  .  and  the  latter,  two,  four,  eight  .  .  . 
it  is  evident  that  iu  the  latter  the  second  term 
win  be  suddenly  reduced  to  three  by  the  limit 
of  subsistence  killing  off  the  surplus.  Hence 
the  successive  doubling  of  population  can  onlj^ 
start  from  three,  raising  numbers  ia  the  third 
turn  no  higher  than  six.  This  again,  colliding 
with  a  sum  of  subsistence  equal  to  four,  becomes 
reduced  to  four,  and  this  by  the  given  rate  gives 
eight.  Hence  the  real  progression  for  popula- 
tion is  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten  .  .  i.e.  an 
arithmetical  progression  with  a  constant  differ- 
ence double  that  of  the  rate  of  subsistence. 
Equally  important  are  Messedaglia's  further 
developments  of  the  population  theory,  the 
statistics  moreover  of  which,  and  the  methods  of 
handling  them,  he  has  expounded  and  criticised 
with  great  acumen  iu  a  solid  work  on  the 
Vita  Media  (average  of  hfe).  In  his  book  on 
public  loans,  Messedaglia  discusses  the  different 
questions  connected  with  raising  public  loans, 
and  in  his  recent  work  on  currency,  the  history 
of  money  and  prices,  and  the  controversy  on  the 
legal  standard.  Finally  his  report  Sulla  Pere- 
quazione  Fondiaria  (1884)  gives  a  history  of 
the  Cadastre  (see  Cadasteal  Sukvey)  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
surveys  of  land,  and  the  taxes  based  on  them 
in  widely -separated  and  contrasted  countries 
and  states.  The  works  of  Messedaglia  are  iu 
some  points  open  to  criticism,  especially  for  their 
eclecticism  and  the  indefiniteness  of  his  results, 
but  his  labours  will  leave  an  enduring  mark  on 
Italian  economic  thought. 

Messedaglia's  strictly  scientific  method,  which  he 
employed  on  technical  subjects  extraneous  to  social 
controversies,  has  been  applied  by  other  and  well- 
known  economists  to  the  most  burning  questions 
concerning  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Among 
these  Emilio  Nazzani  should  be  mentioned,  who, 
while  the  prevailing  school  was  yet  seeking  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  more  painful  phenomena  of 
our  economic  system,  courageously  examined  the 
laws  of  rent  (1872),  profit  (1877),  and  wages  (1880), 
developing  and  ampUfying  the  theories  of  Eicardo. 
The  wi-itings  of  Nazzani  mark  a  new  starting-point 
in  Italian  political  economy,  leading  it  to  reject 
optimistic  fallacies  and  to  initiate  a  vigorous 
criticism  of  the  relations  of  production.  However, 
neither  he  nor  the  other  Italian  economists  of  the 
same  school  have  adopted  the  extreme  conclusions 
of  their  doctrines,  but   have   laboured  rather   to 
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qualify  them  by  every  possible  means.  Thus 
Nazzani  seeks  to  soften  the  asperities  of  the 
Ricardian  theory  of  rent,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
English  school ;  nevertheless  he  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  solid  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  distribution. 

Again  Fedele  Lampertico  influenced  the  econo- 
mic revival  in  Italy  by  reproducing  English  and 
German  theories  in  a  lengthy  treatise  (1874,  etc.)  ; 
while  Luigi  Luzzatti,  eloquent  opponent  of  the 
exaggerations  of  laissez /aire,  has  ably  dealt  with 
treaties  of  commerce,  tariffs,  cun-ency,  and  credit, 
both  in  his  writings  and  parliamentary  life. 

But  the  chief  honour  of  the  peaceful  revolution 
whence  scieutiflc  economics  in  Italy  have  sprung 
belongs  unquestionably  to  Luigi  Cossa  ;  he  has 
not  only  contributed  a  noteworthy  and  original 
essay  on  the  limits  of  production,  and  diffused  and 
championed  in  Italy  the  theories  of  the  English 
school,  harmonising  them  with  those  of  Germany 
(which  have  also  been  popularised  in  Italy  by 
Cusumano),  Prance,  and  Holland,  in  which  he  is 
extremely  well  read ;  but  he  has  also  by  teaching, 
by  prizes,  and  instructive  writings  stimulated  the 
economic  studies  of  young  Italy,  creating  around 
him  a  compact  phalanx  of  able  and  diligent 
disciples. 

A  testimony  to  the  awakening  power  of  such 
masters  may  be  seen  in  the  numerous  publications 
of  youthful  Italian  economists,  all  educated  in  the 
new  and  progi'essive  tendencies  and  agreed  in  the 
search  for  truth,  however  else  they  may  diflFer. 
Of  those  cultivating  exact  science  are  Buzzetti,  who 
has  dealt  with  internal  values  and  agricultural 
contracts, — Eioca  -  Salerno,  who  has  dealt  with 
capital,  public  loans,  and  wages, — Graziani,  with 
machinery  and  wages, — Alessio,  Bertini,  Valenti, 
and  Tangorra,  with  the  theory  of  value, — Manara 
and  Mase-Dari,  who  have  examined  rent, — Supino, 
capital  and  its  transformations, — Majorana,  econo- 
mic laws, — and  many  others  besides.  While  these 
economists  are  mainly  deductive  in  treatment, 
others  complement  abstract  research  by  a  judicious 
application  of  the  historic  method.  Among  these, 
Cognetti  de  Martiis  has  written  on  primitive  forms 
of  economic  evolution  and  the  origin  of  socialism, 
— Toniolo  on  the  factors  of  the  economic  power  of 
medieval  Florence,  and  the  relation  of  scholasticism 
to  humanism.  Other  writers  apply  sociology  to 
political  economy,  like  Vanni,  an  eminent  philo- 
sopher, and  Nitti,  author  of  the  book  on  Catholic 
Socialism,  in  their  works  on  population.  Ugo 
Rabbeno,  who  follows  the  inductive  method,  has 
treated  of  co-operation,  its  laws,  and  development 
in  Italy  and  England,  with  great  talent,  and  also 
has  written  a  work  on  the  phases  of  American  pro- 
tectionism. Equally  skilled  in  statistical  method, 
and  more  decided  partisans  of  the  socialism  of  the 
chair,  are  Carlo  P.  Ferraris,  author  of  a  book  on 
labour  insurance  in  Italy,  and  Augusto  Mortara, 
who,  in  his  work  I  Doveri  della  ProprietcL  fondiaria 
e  la  guestione  sociale,  suggests  state  intervention  in 
the  tenure  of  land  on  behalf  of  the  labourers. 

Meanwhile  there  is  no  falling  off  in  more  strictly 
technical  publications,  as  on  credit,  trade,  and 
finance.  First  among  these  should  be  noticed 
Matfeo  Pantaleoni's  Teoria  della  TraslazioTie  dei 
Tributi,  skilfully  explaining  the  shifting  incidence 
of  taxation.     This  book,  not  to  mention  others  by 


the  same  author  (w.  works  named  later),  shows 
how  great  has  been  the  progress  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation  in  Italy.  We  may  mention  the  labours 
of  Magliani,  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  thorougli 
critique  of  bimetallism,  of  Ferraris,  Stringha 
Piperno,  G.  Luzzatti,  De  Viti,  Loria,  Benini,  Lorini, 
in  monetary  questions  to  which  modem  Italian 
economists,  like  their  earlier  brethren,  and  un. 
happily  for  the  same  reasons,  have  given  mucli 
attention.  Thus  on  banks  we  have  works  by 
Bocoardo,  De  Jehannis,  the  Storia  delle  Bamk 
by  Rota,  and  the  Principii  di  Scienza  bcmca/ria  by 
Rota  and  by  Ferraris.  On  rural  economy  there 
are  the  writings  of  BertagnoUi  (v.  Authorities),: 
and  others  of  equally  high,  quality,  by  Bianohi, 
Emilio  Cossa,  and  Sartori.  On  subjects  of  applied 
economics  mention  should  be  made  of  the  laboun 
of  Graziani  {Teoria  delle  Operazioni  di  Borm),  ot 
Supino  in  his  essay  on  discount,  and  especially  iiii 
his  Namgazione  dal  Punto  di  Vista  economico,  in 
which  he  discusses  questions  of  freight,  cost  of 
navigation,  and  generally  the  economy  ot  mari- 
time enterprise.  The  writings  of  Montemartini 
and  Della  Bona  on  crises  are  also  worth  note,  of 
A.  Rossi  and  Benini,  both  protectionists,  on  the 
balance  of  trade,  of  Dalla  Volta  on  industrial 
combination  and  forms  of  wages,  of  De  Viti, 
Salandra,  Alessio,  Zorli,  Graziani,  and  Puviani  on 
financial  questions.  Here,  too,  quite  apart  from 
the  subjects  of  the  day,  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  bibliographical  series  published  by  a  group  of 
writers,  Alberti,  Montanari,  Cusumano,  Eioca- 
Salerno,  Fomari,  Sinigaglia,  Loria,  Errera,  Gobbi, 
Supino,  Conigliani,  Graziani,  Balletti,  De  Yiti, 
Bertolini,  under  the  editorship  of  Cossa. 

The  acclamation  which  in  recent  years  greeted 
the  rise  of  the  Austrian  School  (q.v.)  could  not 
fail  to  excite  a  fascination  on  Italian  minds.  The 
natural  consequence  has  been  a  multitude  of  com- 
mentators on  the  theories  of  Jevons,  Menger, 
Bohm-Bawerk,  Sax,  and  Wieser.  For  instance, 
Graziani  accepts  their  theory  of  value  in  his 
Storia  critica  della  teoria  del  valore  in  Italia,  and 
so  in  part  does  Pantaleoni  in  his  Principii  di 
Uconomia  pura,  and  Alessio  in  his  essay  on  value, 
already  mentioned.  Again  Sax's  theories  on 
finance  are  reproduced  in  the  Mamude  di  Sdenm 
delle  Finalize  of  Rioca-Salerno,  and  accepted,  with 
certain  modifications,  by  Conigliani  in  his  Team 
degli  Effetti  econmnici  delle  Imposte,  by  Graziani 
[Di  alcune  questioni  intomo  alia  Natwa  e  agli 
Effetti  economici  delle  Imposte,  1889  ;  and  Natim 
economica  delle  Imposte  sidle  ^ccessioni,  1890), 
and  by  Mazzola  (7  Dati  scientifici  della  Mnana 
pubhlica,  1887). 

Economic  study  has  received  a  vigorous  impulse 
in  Italy  through  the  Qiomale  degli  Econmrdsti,  an 
able  review,  edited  by  eminent  writers  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  best  intellects  in  the  kingdom. 
It  courageously  opposes  protection,  both  agrarian 
and  industrial,  which  has  corae  to  the  front  of 
recent  years  in  Italy,  to  the  great  injury  of  national 
economy,  and  bestows  a  keen  and  conscientious 
criticism  on  the  monetary  and  bank  policy  of  the 
Italian  government. 

The  work  of  certain  other  writers  does  not  come 
under  any  of  the  preceding  categories.  Among 
these   are   economists   who   are   free-traders  and 
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iptimists,  sach  as  Berardi,  De  Johannis,  Martello, 
Jalla  Volta,  Bertolini,  Todde,  Pinna-Ferra,  Pareto, 
itc. ,  whose  organ  is  L' Economista,  and  a  rising  knot 
)f  authors  occupied  "witli  socialist  theses,  — defended 
rith  moderation  and  learning  hy  Napoleone  Cola- 
anni  in  SockdisjTw  e  Sociologia  cHmincde, — and  of 
irhich  the  leading  organ  is  La  Criiica  sociale,  ably 
jdited  by  Filippo  Turati. 

Finally  there  are  some  Italian  economists  whose 
line  of  thought  diverges  from  all  the  foregoing. 
These  see  in  the  analysis  of  the  relations  of  real 
property  a  key  by  the  aid  of  which  they  seek  to 
penetrate  the  yet  unsolved  problems  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  ;  following  this  method  they 
bave  reached  a  number  of  results  in  the  theories 
of  value,  currency,  profit,  interest,  rent,  popu- 
lation, and  the  interpretation  of  economic  and 
political  history.  The  system  was  set  forth  for 
the  first  time  by  Achille  Loria  in  La  Rendita 
fondiaria  e  la  sua  Elisione  TiaturaZe,  1879  ;  and 
Analisi  deUa  ProprietcL  capUalista,  1889  ;  and 
applied  to  sociology  by  him  in  Les Bases  economiques 
de  la  Constitution  sociale,  2nd  ^d.,  Paris,  1893. 
It  starts  from  an  analysis  of  the  economic  infiuences 
exerted  by  the  presence,  or  absence,  of  free  land, 
not  like  Wakefield,  to  deduce  how  new  countries 
should  be  organised,  and  still  less  to  mourn  with 
Von  Thunen  over  the  distribution  of  wealth 
obtaining  in  old  countries,  but  to  trace  out  the 
organic  laws  and  structure  of  the  capitalistic 
economy.  Amongst  Loria's  analyses  we  may  men- 
tion that  which  reduces  value  to  complex  labour, 
complementing  Ricardo's  theory  ;  his  analysis  of 
money,  in  which  he  traces  the  origin  of  money, 
completes  Mill's  doctrine  of  international  values, 
and  corrects  Fdllaeton's  theory  on  hoards;  his 
analysis  of  the  distinction  between  technical  capital 
and  wage  capital ;  his  distinction  between  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  i.e.  distribution  of  the  produce 
between  wages  and  income, — and  re-distribution 
of  wealth,  i.e.,  distribution  of  income  between 
earnings  of  the  undertaker  {entreprejieur),  interest 
on  capital,  rent  of  land  and  taxes  ;  the  amount  of 
the  bank  reserve  ;  the  theory  of  the  systematic 
excess  of  population  ;  the  comparative  analysis  of 
the  economic  development  of  the  American  and 
Australian  colonies,  and  of  Europe,  showing  how 
the  economic  relations  existing  in  ancient  Europe 
are  reproduced  in  modem  colonies.  This  system, 
which  has  been  called  "  the  landed  property  system 
of  political  economy,"  now  counts  amongst  its 
partial  or  thoroughgoing  adherents  Rabbeno,  Nitti, 
E.  Cossa,  (Jarlanda,  A.  Mortara,  Mase-Dari,  Flora 
Sartori,  Bianchi,  Supino,  De  Marinis,  Coletti, 
Petrone,  and  others. 

[Recent  works  are  : — Alberti,  Le  corporazioni 
d'arti  e  mestieri  negli  antichi  economisti  italiani, 
MUano,  1888. — Alessio,  Saggiosul  dstematrilmtario 
in  Italia,  Torino,  1883-87  ;  Studii  sulla  teoria  del 
valore  net  camhio  interno,  Torino,  1890. — Baer, 
L'avere  e  Vimposta,  Torino,  1872. —  Balletti, 
Gaspare  Scaruffi  c  la  questione  monetaria  net  seeolo 
XVI,  Modena,  1882. — Benini,  Le  basi  di  una 
nuova  teoria  delta  drcolazioTie,  Cremona,  1887. 
—  Bertagnolli,  La  colonia  parxiaria,,  Firenze, 
1877  ;  Vicende  ddV  agricoltura  in  Italia,  Firenze, 
1881 ;  Veammnia  detV  agricoltura,  Roma,  1886. 
— Boccardo,  Trattato  teorico-pratico  di  economia 


politica,  Torino,  1853.  —  Buzzetti,  Suit'  indole 
EcoTi&mica  dei  amtratti  agrari,  Milano,  1874 ; 
Teoria  del  Commercio  intemazionale,  Milano,  1877. 
— Cattaneo,  Scritti  di  economia  publica,  Geneva, 
1887-88. — Cavour,  Opere  politico -economiche, 
Napoli,  1860.  —  Ciccone,  Principii  di  ecoTwmia 
sociale,  Napoli,  1866-68. — Cognetti  de  Martiis, 
Le  forme  primitive  delV  evolwzione  ecmwmica, 
Torino,  1881  ;  Socialisms  antico,  Torino,  1889. — 
Colajanni,  Socialismo  e  sociologia  oriminale, 
Catania,  1884-89. — Conigliani,  Teoria  degli  ejfettl 
economici  delle  imposte,  Milano,  1890. — Cossa,  E., 
Primi  elementi  di  economia  agraria,  Milano,  1890. 
—  Cossa,  Luigi,  Introdiizione  alio  studio  dell' 
economia  politica,  3a  edizione,  Milano,  1892  ; 
Saggi  di  economia  politica,  Milano,  1878  ;  Primi 
eleTnenti  di  economia  politica,  9a  ed.,  Milano, 
1891  ;  Id.  id.  di  scienza  delle  finanze,  6a  ed., 
Milano,  1893. — Cusumano,  Le  scuole  economiche 
ddla  Germania,  Napoli,  1875  ;  LdV  econcmia 
politica  nel  medio  evo,  Bologna,  1876  ;  La  teoria 
del  ccemmercio  dei  grani  in  Italia,  Bologna,  1877. 
— Dorado  Montero,  LI  positivismo  en  la  ciencia 
juridica  y  social  italiana,  ii.,  Madrid,  1891. — 
Ferrara,  Prefazioni  alle  Serie  I.  e  II.  delta  Bib- 
lioteca  deW  Economista,  Torino,  1850-70  ;  Mem- 
orie  di  Statistica,  Roma,  1890. — Fen-aris,  C.  F., 
Saggi  di  ecoTwmia  statistica,  etc.,  Torino,  1880  ; 
L'assicurazione degli operai,etc.,'Romsi,lS88;  Prin- 
cipii di  Scienza  Bancaria,  MUano,  1892  ;  Moneta 
e  corso  forzoso,  Milano,  1879. — Fomari,  Delle  teorie 
economiche  nelle  provincie  Aapoletane,  Milano, 
1882-88. — Fuoco,  Sa^gi  economici,  Pisa,  1825-27. 
Melchiore  Gioja,  Xuovo  Prospetto  delle  scienze 
economiche,  Milano,  1815-17. — Graziani,  Id  alcune 
questioni  intorno  dUa  natura  ed  ogli  effetti  econo- 
mici delle  imposte,  Siena,  1889  ;  Katura  ec&nomica 
delle  imposte  suUe  successioni,  Siena,  1890  ;  Teoria 
delle  operazioni  di  borsa,  Siena,  1890  ;  Storia 
critica  ddla  teoria  dd  valm-e  in  Italia,  Milano, 
1889  ;  Le  idee  economiche  degli  scrittori  emiliani 
e  romagnoli  sino  al  18Jf8,  Modena,  1893  ;  Studii 
sulla  teoria  economica  delle  Tnacchine,  Torino,  1891 ; 
Di  alcune  questioni  relative  alia  dottrina  dd  sal- 
ario,  Torino,  1893. — Gobbi,  La  concorrenza  estera 
e  gli  antichi  economisti  italiani,  Milano,  1884 ; 
V economia  politica  negli  scrittori  itaUani  del  seeolo 
XVI.-XVIL,  Milano,  1889.— Lampertico,  Giam- 
maria  Ortes  e  la  scienza  economica  al  suo  tempo, 
Venezia,  1865  ;  Economia  dei  popoli  e  degli  stati. 
Milano,  1874-84. — Loria,  A,  La  rendita  fondiaria 
e  la  sua  disione  nxiturale,  Milano,  1879  ;  Analisi 
ddla  proprietd  capitalista,  Torino,  1889  ;  Les 
bases  Iconomiques  de  la  constitution  sociale,  Paris, 
1893 ;  ia  teoria  del  valore  negli  economisti  ilaliani, 
Bologna,  1882  ;  Studii  sul  valore  ddla  Tmmeta, 
Torino,  1891. — Lorini,  La  questione  ddla  valuta 
nelV  Austria- JJngheria,  Torino,  1893. — Luzzatti, 
L'inchiesta  industriale  ed  i  irattcuti  di  Commercio, 
MUano,  1878. — Magliani,  La  questione  monetaria, 
Roma,  1872  e  ss.  (in  the  Nuova  Antologia.) — 
Majorana,  Le  leggi  naturali  ddV  economia  politica, 
Roma,  1890. — Manara,  Concetto  e  genesi  delta 
rendita  fondiaria,  suoi  correttivi  e  sua  naiurale 
disione,  Roma,  1882. — Mase-Dari,  L.  A.  iluratori, 
come  economista,  Bologna,  1893  ;  Delia  infiucRza 
ddla  coltivazione  intensiva  sulla  rendita  fondiaria, 
Torino,    1888. — Mazzola,    L'assicurazione    degli 
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operaiin  Oermania,  Eoma,  1886  ;  Idati  scientifici 
della  finanza  puWlica,  Eoma,  1890. — Messedaglia, 
Dei  prestiti  pubblici  e  del  miglior  sistema  di 
consolidasione,  Milano,  1850  ;  Ddla  teoria  della 
popolazione  principalmente  sotto  Vaspetto  del 
metodo,  Verona,  1858  ;  La  moneta  e  il  sistema 
nionetario  in  generale,  La  storia  e  la  siatistica 
dei  metalli  preziosi,  Eoma,  1881-83  ;  Helazione 
sul  Titolo  I.  del  progetto  di  legge  suW  imposta 
fondiaria,  Eoma,  1884. — Minghetti,  Veil'  economia 
pubblica  e  delle  sue  attinenze  colla  morale  e  col 
diritto,  Firenze,  1858 ;  Opuscoli  letterarii  ed  econo- 
mici,  Firenze,  1873- — Morpurgo,  Saggi  economici  e 
statistic^  sul  Veneto,  Padova,  1868  ;  /  contadini 
nd  Veneto,  miheAtti  deW inchiesta  agraria,  Roma, 
1882. — Mortara,  Auguato,  I  doveri  della  proprietd 
fondiaria  e  la  questions  sociale,  2a  ede.,  Roma, 
1885. — Nazzaui,  Saggi  di  economia politica  Milano, 
1881  ;  JSunto  di  economia  politica,  4a  ed.,  Milano, 
1881. — Nitti,  Le  popolazione  ed  U  sistema  sociale, 
Torino,  1894  ;  II  socialismo  cattolico,  Torino,  2a 
ed.,  1891. — Pantaleoni,  M.,  Tem-ia della  traslazione 
dei  tributi,  Roma,  1882  ;  Teoria  della  presdone 
tributaria,  Roma,  1887  ;  DeW  ammontare probdbUe 
ddla  ricchezza  privata  in  Italia,  Roma,  1885  ; 
Prindpii  di  Economia  pwra,  Firenze,  1889. — 
Pecchio,  Storia  ddV  Economia  pubblica  in  Italia, 
2a  ed.  Lugano,  1832. — Pescatore,  Matteo,  La 
logica  delle  imposte,  Torino,  1867. — Perrone,  La 
Terra  nella  odienia  economia  capitalistica,  Roma, 
1893.  —  Puviani,  Alcune  questioni  iniorno  alV 
imposta  sui  fabbricati,  Bologna,  1890. — Eabbeno, 
Ugo,  La  cooperazione  in  Lnghilterra,  Milano, 
1885  ;  La  cooperazione  in  Italia,  Milano,  1886  ; 
Le  Society  cooperative  di  produzione,  Milano, 
1889  ;  Protezionismo  americano,  Milano,  1893  ; 
Raccolta  degli  economisti  toscani,  Firenze,  1847- 
49. — Reymond,  j6tudes  sur  VSconomie  sociale,  et 
intemationale,  Turin,  1860-61. — Ricca  -  Salerno, 
Saggio  sulla  teoria  del  capitate,  Milano,  1877  ; 
Teoria  generale  deiprestiti  pitblici,  Milano,  1879  ; 
Del  saiario  e  ddle  sue  leggi,  Padova,  1878  ;  Storia 
delle  dottrine  finanziarie  in  Italia,  Eoma,  1881 ; 
Manuale  di  Scienza  ddle  Finanze,  Firenze,  1888. 
— Eoraagnosi,  Collezione  degli  articoU  d'economia 
politica  e  statistica,  Firenze,    1835,  Valenti,   Le 


idee  economiche  di  O.  D.  Romagnosi,  Eoma,  1891. 
— Rossi,  Pellegrino,  Cours  d'Economie  politique, 
Bruxelles,  1852. — Eota,  Storia  delle  banche,  Milano, 
1874  ;  Principdi  di  scienza  bancaria,  2a  ed.  Milano, 
1885. — Soialoja,  I  prindpii  deW  economia  sociale, 
Napoli,  1848 ;  Scrittori  classici  italiani  d'economia 
politica,  Milano,  1803-16,  Custodi  collection,  43 
vols.  — Stringher,  Della  estinzione  del  corso  for- 
zoso  negli  stati  Uniti,  Eoma,  1879. — Supino,  La 
scienza  economica  in  Italia  dalla  seconda  metd  del 
secolo  XVI.  alia  prima  del  XVII.,  Torino,  1888  ; 
11  saggio  dello  sconto,  Torino,  1892  ;  La  namga- 
zione  dal  punto  di  vista  eamomieo,  Eoma,  1890 ; 
Teoria  della  trasformazione  dei  capitali,  Torino, 
1891. — Tangorra,  La  teoria  economica  dd  casta  di 
produzione,  Eoma,  1893. — Todde,  Note  sulV  econo- 
mia politica,  Cagliari,  1885. — Toniolo,  Dei  remoti 
fattori  dellapotenza  economica  di  Firenze,  Milano, 
1882, — Valenti,  La  teoria  dd  valore,  Roma,  1890. 
— Valeriani,  Molinari,  Saggio  di  Erotemi,  eec., 
Bologna,  1825-28. — Vanni,  Studii  sulla  teoria 
sociologica  ddla  popolazione,  Citti  di  Castello, 
1886. — Viti,  De,  Moneta  e prezzi,  Citta  di  Castello, 
1884. — Wernardsky,  Kritiko-istoritcheskoe  islido- 
wanie  ohi  italianskoi  politiko  -  economitcheslm 
literature,  Moscow,  1849. — Zorli,  Diritto  triiutario 
italiano,  Brisighella,  1892.]  Ach.  L. 

IVERNOIS,  SiE  Francis  d'  (1757-1842). 
A  French  emigre,  was  knighted  by  George  III. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1814. 

Hia  principal  works  were  :  Tableau  historiqtte 
et  politique  des  pertes  que  la  r^olution  et  la  guerre 
ont  caitsSes  au  peuple  fran^is  dans  sa  population, 
son  agriculture,  ses  colonies,  ses  manufactures  et 
son  commerce,  London,  1799.  A  work  in  form  too 
much  resembling  a  party  pamphlet,  but  many  of 
its  reflections  are  valuable  ;  and  Sur  la  Mortality 
proportionelle  de  quelques  populations  condderk 
comme  inesure  de  leur  aisance  et  civilisation, 
Geneve,  1832. 

[The  Nouvdle  Biographic  gSnlrale,  Paris,  1858, 
vol.  XXV.,  contains  a  full  notice  of  him,  and  lists 
of  works.  See  also  Coquelin  and  Guillaumin's 
Dictionnaire  de  Vlconomie  politique,  Paris,  1852- 
1853.]  H.  E.  E. 


JACINI,  Count  Stefano  (1837-1891)  be- 
longed to  a  Lombard  family  of  Casalbuttano. 
He  studied  in  Switzerland,  then  at  Milan  by 
order  of  the  Austrian  government,  lastly  in 
Germany.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  through 
Europe  and  the  East.  He  then  applied  him- 
self again  to  study,  and  published  La  propriety 
fondiaria  e  la  popolazione  agricolain  Lonibardia, 
Milano,  1854  ;  3rd  ed.,  1857.  During  a 
famine  in  the  ValteHina,  invited  by  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria,  then  governor  of  Lombardy, 
he  wrote  Le  condizioni  economiche  della  Valtel- 
liiia.  Mr.  Gladstone  translated  this  pamphlet 
into  English  to  show  how  intolerable  the  Austrian 
rule  was  in  Italy.  In  1860  Jacini  became 
minister  for  agriculture  and  commerce,  Gavour, 
whom   he   had  supplied  with   information   as 


to  the  relations  of  Austi'ia  to  Lombardy  and 
Venetia,  being  Premier. 

He  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  execution 
of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel.  His  report  to  Parlia- 
ment on  that  occasion,  25th  February  1866,  is  a 
good  example  of  his  positive  method,  stating 
ascertained  facts  which  had  been  made  thoroughly 
known  through  a  public  inquiry.  After  being 
appointed  a  Senator  he  pubUshed  several  political 
writings,  "  SuUe  opere  pubbliohe  in  Italia  nei  loro 
rapporti  con  lo  Stato. — SuUe  condizioni  della  cosa 
pubblica  in  Italia  dopo  il  1866."  His  positive 
method  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  nation 
when  the  Italian  parliament,  15th  March  1877, 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  agriculture  and  the  position 
of  agriculturists  (Inchiesta  Agraria).  The  result 
of  this  inquiry  was  published  in  15  volumes  4to, 
1881-1885,  Rome  (Tip.  del  Senato)  with  a  preface 
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by  Jacini,  vol.  i.  containing  an  explanation  of  its 
aim  and  a  statement  at  the  end  Rdazione  Finale 
(vol.  XV. )  collecting  its  conclusions  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  words,  applied  the  experimental 
method  to  the  study  of  Italy  as  an  agricultural 
nation.  Jacini  did  not  rely  on  theory,  his  works 
show  great  clearness  of  observation,  he  sided  with 
free  trade,  just  when  the  protective  system  was 
cherished  by  the  supporters  of  agricultural  in- 
terests. A  rich  landowner  himself,  he  supported 
the  principle  that  property  is  a  social  necessity  if 
it  were  only  to  preserve  and  to  increase  agricultural 
wealth,  its  defence  lies  in  the  service  it  renders 
to  society.  A.  B. 

JACOB,  'William,  F.E.S.  (1762  ?-1851), 
merchant  in  London,  was  appointed  in  1822 
to  the  comptrollership  of  corn  returns,  which 
post  he  retained  duiing  twenty  years.  He  was 
commissioned  by  the  Government  in  1825  and 
182 7  to  report  on  the  condition  of  agriculture 
in  some  of  the  states  of  northern  Europe  ;  the 
results  of  his  observations  are  contained  iu  two 
Beports  which  contain  valuable  information  and 
very  full  statistics  of  the  state  of  land  and  the 
agricultural  produce  of  those  countries  at  that 
period.  On  the  suggestion  of  Huskisson  he 
undertook  an  inquiry  into  the  production  and 
consumption  of  the  precious  metals.  This  work 
shows  great  research,  but  is  defective,  which 
may  be  attributed  partly,  for  the  more  recent 
periods,  to  the  insufficient  historical  information 
available  then.  But,  as  regards  earlier  times, 
Jacob  appears  to  have  put  together  more  in- 
formation than  any  one  previously,  and  his  con- 
clusions concerning  the  subsequent  and  middle 
ages  are  qnoted  as  authoritative  by  many  recent 
writers  on  the  subject,  as  by  'Walker  in  Money. 

An  historical  Inqidry  into  the  Production  and 
Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals,  2  vols.,  London, 
1831. — Report  on  the  Trade  in  Foreign  Corn,  and 
on  the  Agricidture  of  the  JVorth  of  Europe.  .  . 
To  which  is  added  an  Appendix  of  Official  docu- 
ments. Averages  of  Prices,  etc.,  London,  1826. — 
"A  Report  .  .  respecting  the  Agriculture  and 
the  Trade  in  Com  in  some  of  the  Continental 
States  of  Northern  Europe,"  in  the  Pamphleteer, 
xxix.,  1828,  and  several  other  pamphlets  on 
agriculture.  B.  H.  H. 

JACTtJS  SAYIS  LETAS"DI  GEATIA 
(General  Average).  "When  a  ship  and  its  cargo 
are  in  peril  of  the  sea,  and  the  master  of  the 
ship  orders  a  sacrifice  of  property  to  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  danger,  such  as 
that  of  throwing  cargo  overboard  to  lighten 
the  ship,  the  loss  thns  arising  has  to  be  shared 
in  common  between  the  ship-owner  and  owners 
of  cargo,  i.e.  amoiSg  all  those  who  benefit  by 
its  having  been  made.  This  provision  of  Boman 
law  was  derived  from  the  maritime  law  of  the 
Rhodians  ;  hence  it  is  called  lex  Wiodia  de  Jactu 
(see  AviiKAGE,  IIakitihe).  e.  a.  w. 

JAKOB,  Lt7DWI&Heinkiohvon(1759-1827), 
a  distinguished  economist,  was  bom  at  Wettin. 
He   studied  at  Merseburg  and  Halle,  and  in 


1791  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
latter  place,  where  he  strove  to  popularise  the 
doctrines  of  Kant.  He  lectured  also  nith  gi'eat 
success  on  political  economy.  The  Russian 
government  invited  him  to  fill  the  chair  of 
economic  science  at  Kharkow,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  university  of  Halle  in  1806  induced 
him  to  accept  the  ofier.  He  speedily  learned 
Russian  and  lectured  in  that  language  on  political 
science.  He  was  favoured  by  the  minister 
Speransky,  and  in  1809  was  called  to  St.  Peters- 
burg as  member  of  an  important  finance  com- 
mission. On  the  re-estabhshment  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  he  returned  to  Germany  and 
resumed  his  professorial  work.  The  Russian 
government  on  his  retirement  ennobled  biTin 
and  granted  him  a  pension.  He  was  a  volumin- 
ous writer  on  philosophical  subjects  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career. 

Jakob's  principal  economic  publications  were  : 
Theorie  und  Praxis  in  der  Staatsimrtlisclwft, 
1801;  XJeberdieArbeitleibeignerundfreierBauern 
in.  Russland,  1815 ;  Grundsdtze  der  Sotional- 
oekonomie,  oder  Theorie  des  Ifationalreichthums, 
1805  (3rd  enlarged  edition,  1825) ;  Die  Staats- 
vnssensclmft  theoretisck  und  praktisch  dargestellt 
und  erldutert,  1821.  He  closely  followed  Adam 
Smith,  whilst  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  place  In  a 
clearer  light  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the 
science.  He  translated  into  German  (1807)  the 
treatise  of  J.  B.  Say  and  (1803)  Thornton's  Paper 
Credit  of  Great  Britain.  j.  K,  i. 

JAX^'ET,  Claubio  (1844-94),  after  having 
graduated  as  doctor  of  law  at  AiV  in  Provence, 
and  as  doctor  of  political  sciences  at  Louvain, 
practised  some  time  at  the  bar  in  Aix.  Having 
been  introduced  to  Le  Play,  he  became  the  most 
brilliant  of  his  disciples  and  fellow-labourers, 
and  following  his  method,  made  a  personal 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  populations  of 
Dauphine  and  Provence. 

Jannet  wrote  in  1867  an  essay  on  the  Lex  Vo- 
conia,  and  after  having  published  in  1873  his 
Institutions  Socicdes  et  le  Droit  Civil  d  Sparte,  he 
returned  from  a  journey  in  America  with  his 
Etats  Unis  Contemporains — pub.  1876, — a  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  institutions,  moral  con- 
ditions, and  ideas  prevalent  in  the  great  republic 
after  the  war  of  secession  ;  this  book,  which  in 
thirteen  years  went  through  four  editions,  estab- 
lished the  reputation  of  Jannet  as  an  acute  ob- 
server, although  he  certainly  did  not  see  American 
democracy  in  the  same  favourable  light  as  De 
Tocqueville  forty  years  before.  However,  in  his 
last  edition  (1889),  he  is  glad  to  testify  that  "the 
political  condition  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
siderably improved"  (see  his  monographs  in  the 
Ouvriers  des  deux  mmdes,  e.g.  "Un  Metayer  de 
Texas.") 

Having  been  elected  the  first  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris,  Jannet 
occupied  this  chair  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
According  to  one  who  knew  him  well,  he  aimed 
"at  following  the  method  of  observation  and 
keeping  to  the  exact  study  of  facts,  so  as  to  give 
economic  science  a  solid  foundation,  and  at  illus- 
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trating  it  by  judicious  historical  descriptions  of 
the  past  and  comparative  information  derived  from 
both  continents,  breathing  Into  the  whole  the  spirit 
of  elevated  moral  thought. "  This  object  he  suc- 
cessfully attained,  both  in  his  academic  lectures 
and  in  the  two  large  works  published  during  this 
period  :  Le  Socialisme  d'£tat  ei  la  HSforme  Sociale, 
1889,  and  Le  Capital,  la  Speculation  et  la  Finance 
au  XIX'  Siecle,  1892.  Jannet  probably  was  the 
most  scholarly  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  and 
most  widely  informed  of  the  French  economists 
of  his  generation  ;  with  a  marked  Roman  Catholic 
and  conservative  bias,  his  standpoint  is  the  stand- 
point of  unrestricted  economic  liberty  combined 
with  a  due  acknowledgment  of  the  relativity  of 
economic  phenomena  and  deep  religious  and  moral 
convictions.  To  socialistic  schemes  of  reform, 
whatever  might  be  their  origin,  he  was  firmly 
opposed  ;  although  he  admitted  that  the  rise  of 
Kathedersocialismiis  was  the  natural  outflow  of  the 
past  history  of  Germany,  he  would  not  admit  that 
a  socialistic  legislation  could  achieve  its  supposed 
ends  even  in  Germany.  Denying  thus  to  the 
state  any  right  of  interference  with  questions  of 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption,  he 
however,  recommended  in  case  of  need  a  liberal 
policy  of  subventions,  to  be  provided  as  well  by 
the  masters  {patronage)  as  by  communal  and  cor- 
poration funds.  In  common  with  Le  Play,  he 
consistently  strove  to  obtain  the  reform  of  the 
French  law  of  bequest,  and  to  restore  the  power 
of  paternal  authority  on  this  point  as  a  remedy 
against  rural  depopulation  and  the  demoralisation 
of  the  wealthy  classes  of  society.  Jannet  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  leading  French  peri- 
odicals, such  as  the  Reforme  Sociale,  the  J^cono- 
iniste  Francis,  the  GorrespoTidant,  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  and  the  PolyliUion  (see  Bequest, 
Power  of).  e.  oa. 

JANSSEN,  SiK  Thbodoke  (d.  1748),  director 
of  the  South  Sea  Company,  contributed  several 
articles  on  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  aad 
France  to  the  British  Merchant,  edited  by 
Charles  King  (q.v.),  during  the  controversy 
on  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  in  1713. 
Of  the  papers  afterwards  republished  as  the 
British  Merchant,  3  vols.  8vo,  London,  1721 
and  1743,  Janssen  was  the  author  of  General 
Maxims  in  Trade,  particularly  applied  to  the 
Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
reprinted  in  the  Soiners  Tracts,  4to,  1762, 
vol.  iv.  ;  4to,  1809,  vol.  xiii.  After  giving  a 
short  summary  of  the  principles  of  the  Mercan- 
tile System  (q.v.)  in  the  form  of  "maxims  in 
trade  assented  to  by  everybody,"  he  discusses 
the  various  branches  of  English  commerce  which 
would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  treaty  with 
France,  and  concludes  that  "the  high  duties 
are  the  only  fence  we  have  left  against  an 
inundation  of  French  commodities  upon  us," 
and  that  if  the  treaty  were  carried  into  effect 
"  our  capital  stock  of  gold  and  silver  would  be 
diminished."  The  treatise  has  no  scientific 
value,  but  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
mercantile  system  in  its  most  unreasonable 
form.      It  appealed   to  the  prejudices  of  the 


merchants,  whose  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
treaty  secured  its  rejection. 

[For  further  particulars  of  Janssen's  career  vide 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.']    w.  a.  s.  h. 

JAEROLD,  Thomas  (1770-1853),  a  physi- 
cian,  born  in  Essex,  and  educated  at  Aberdeen 
practising  first  at  Stockport,  then  at  Manchester, 
was  the  author  of  Dissertations  on  Mam,  Philo- 
sophical, Physiological,  cmd  Political,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Malthus's  Mssay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population,  1806. 

He  thinks  Malthus  has  not  sufficiently  noticed 
that  increase  of  food  depends  on  human  action 
(29-30) ;  also  there  is  no  proof  that,  where  dis- 
comforts are  great,  increase  of  population  is  slow, 
and  mutatis  mutandis  (16,  17).  Vice,  for  example 
drunkenness,  is  not  only  sometimes  a  check,  but 
sometimes  a  cause  of  population  (38  seq.).  Dr. 
Jarrold  draws  on  his  medical  experience,  and  this 
gives  his  book  a  character  of  its  own.  * '  During 
three  years,  I  have  attended  with  considerable 
care  to  the  diseases  of  the  poor  of  the  town  of 
Stockport,  and  in  that  period  have  not  seen  fewer 
than  5000  sick  persons  who  then  were  or  had 
been  employed  in  manufacturing  cotton"  (60). 
He  thinks  the  factory  children  (200  in  number) 
were  healthier  than  those  of  other  occupations, 
though  factory  work  is  that  "to  which  the  eyes 
of  the  public  are  directed  with  the  most  watchful 
jealousy. "  If  there  were  more  of  his  own  experi- 
ences and  less  of  his  criticisms,  which  are  seldom 
well-founded,  the  book  would  have  been  of  greater 
value.  His  paradox,  that  ' '  an  unsound  constitu- 
tion in  a  civilised  country  most  commonly  proves 
prolific"  (305),  has  found  supporters  in  our  own 
days  ;  but  is  hardly  a  demonstrable  any  more 
than  a  comfortable  doctrine.  Few  will  agree 
with  him  now  in  condemning  Malthus  for  find- 
ing "an  analogy  in  principle"  between  the  vege- 
table, animal,  and  human  kingdoms  la  respect 
of  increase  (329),  or  in  regarding  Malthus  as 
destitute  of  due  faith  in  Providence  (327  seq. 
cp.  364).  If  the  book  in  its  main  arguments  has 
a  family  likeness  to  many  other  refutations  of 
Malthus,  it  is  at  least  superior  to  most  of  them  in 
moderation  of  tone. 

His  other  writings  were  —  Letter  to  Samud 
Whitbread,  M.P.,  on  the  Poor  Laws,  1807. — 
Anthropologia  or  Dissertations  on  the  Form  and 
Colour  of  Man  (Stockport),  1808. — A  paper  on 
National  Character  in  Transections  of  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  1811. — In- 
stinct and  Reason  philosophically  investigated  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of 
Education  (Manchester),  1836. — Education  of  the 
People,  Part  I.  (Manchester),  1847.  J.  B. 

JARVIS,  Edward  (1803-1884),  bom  in 
Concord,  Massachusetts  ;  lived  in  Boston.  He 
was  educated  as  a  physician,  «and  devoted  much 
attention  to  vital  statistics.  He  edited  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  United  States  census  of 
1860,  published  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  census  of  that 
y  ear ;  and  contributed  many  papers  to  periodicals 
and  societies  on  subjects  relating  to  the  increase 
of  the  population. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  The  Inerease  of 
Human  Life,  and  Infant  Mortality,  Boston,  1878. 
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He  was  the  second  president  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  serving  from  1852  until 
his  death.  D.  E.  n. 

JENKIN,  Henry  Chaeles  Fleeminq 
(1833-1885),  an  eminent  electrician,  and  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, deserves  notice  here  as  having  contri- 
buted to  political  economy  some  very  original 
papers  of  the  highest  theoretical  importance 
and  of  considerable  practical  interest. 

In  a  paper  on  "Trade  Unions,"  in  North 
British  Re-oiew,  1868,  Jenkin  refutes  the  belief 
that  unions  cannot  be  economically  beneficial  to 
their  members, by  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  law 
of  demand  and  supply.  He  represents  the  rela- 
tion between  price  and  demand  by  a  function  : 
D  =/  (i)  ;  or,  more  elaborately,  D  =/  (A  -f  i)  ; 
where  x  is  the  price,  and  A  is  an  unknown 
constant ;  so  that  the  decrease  of  x,  or  increase 
of  — ,  corresponds  to  what  has  since  been  called 
an  "extension"  of  demand,  the  increase  of  A 
to  a  "rise"  (see  CoTJliNOx).  Similarly,  the 
equation  S  =  F  (B  -|-  aj)  expresses  the  relation 
between  price  and  supply.  The  equation 
F  (B  +  x)=f  (a -I--)  determines  the  price  x. 

Descending  to  practical  details,  the  writer 
discusses,  in  the  light  of  first-hand  knowledge, 
the  policy  of  trade  unions  with  respect  to 
piece-work,  over-time,  and  other  arrangements. 
Much  weight  attaches  to  his  advice  as  to  the 
rights  and  limitations  of  combination. 

In  the  paper  on  The  Graphic  MepresentcUion 
of  the  laws  of  Supply  and  Demand,  and  their 
application  to  Labour,  1868,  resuming  his 
mathematical  analysis,  he  continues  to  show 
"how  much  the  value  of  all  things  depends  on 
simple  mental  phenomena,  and  not  on  laws 
having  mere  quantity  of  materials  for  their 
subject."  He  constructs  a  demand  cm-ve 
and  a  supply  curve  virtually  identical  with 
Cournot's  constructions.  "  In  a  given  market, 
at  a,  given  time,  the  market  price  of  the 
commodity  will  be  that  at  which  the  supply 
and  demand  curves  cut."  Jenkin  calls  this  the 
first  law  of  demand  and  supply.  Attention 
should  be  called  to  the  statement  {^Papers,  p.  86) 
that  "the  law  only  comes  into  operation  where 
buyers  and  sellers  can  approximately  estimate 
whether  at  a  given  price  the  quantity  wanted 
or  the  quantity  for  sale  is  the  greater."  The 
second  law  formulates  the  effect  on  price  of  an 
increase  of  the  "whole  supply,"  or  of  the 
"whole  purchase  fund."  The  third  law  is: 
"  In  the  long  run  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  cost  of  its 
production,  and  the  quantity  manufactured  .  .  . 
by  the  demand  at  that  price."  Here  "cost  of 
production  is  no  one  fixed  cost,  constant  for  all 
quantities  " ;  and  the  first  and  third  laws  seem 
to  difier  only  as  "  short  periods  from  long."  In 
applying  these  laws,  Jenkin  conceives  the  action 


of  a  combination  as  modifying  the  supply  curve. 
"The  legitimate  action  of  trade  unions  is  to 
enable  the  labourer  to  set  a  reserve  price  on 
his  merchandise. "  .  .  .  "The  power  of  bargaining, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  reserving  some  of  the 
goods  for  sale,  may  lower  the  supply  curve."  . 
He  employs  largely  the  conception  of  the  "cost 
of  production  of  a  labourer  "  ;  from  which  he 
deduces  just  conclusions  as  to  the  importance 
of  a  high  standard  of  life. 

The  paper  on  the  Incidence  of  Taxes,  1871, 
opens  with  a  brilliant  exposition  of  the  principle 
now  known  as  Consumee's  Rekt.  Jenkin  had 
re-discovered  not  only  the  general  theory  which 
Dupuit  first  propounded,  but  also  the  particular 
approximation  by  which  Dupuit  made  it  applic- 
able (Dupuit,  Papers,  p.  114).  The  efi'ect  of 
a  tax  on  price  is  represented  by  Jenkin  in 
much  the  same  way  as  it  had  been  by  Coumot. 
In  conclusion,  he  discusses  two  particular  taxes 
— on  houses  and  on  rent ;  employing  in  the 
treatment  of  the  latter  subject  a  supply  curve  of 
a  very  peculiar  construction. 

The  Thne-lahour  System  is  a  proposed  new 
form  of  contract  between  men  and  masters. 
Men  are  to  be  engaged  for  a  long  period — say, 
six  months, — each  man  is  liable  to  dismissal, 
but  the  master  engages  to  receive  as  substitute 
any  competent  workman,  at  the  same  wages, 
for  the  unexpired  period.  Also,  each  man  is 
free  to  tlirow  up  his  employment  on  condition 
of  finding  a  competent  substitute.  The  object 
is  to  correct  the  characteristic  imperfection  of 
the  labour  market — namely,  that  a  master 
cannot  take  on  a  few  additional  men  at 
an  advance  of  wages  without  raising  wages 
all  round. 

In  the  paper  entitled  Is  one  man's  gain 
anotlier  man's  loss  f  Jenkin  enhances  some 
elementary  principles  of  economics  by  the 
physical  metaphor  of  a  "closed  circuit,"  round 
which  money  travels  in  one  direction,  goods  in 
another.  "  If  we  imagine  all  our  closed  barter 
circuits  drawn  as  lines  from  man  to  man,  with 
an-owheads  to  show  which,  way  the  goods 
travelled,  every  man  [in  an  imaginary  isolated 
community  of  workers]  would  have  as  many 
lines  coming  into  him  as  went  out." 

The  papers  described  here  are  published — some 
for  the  first  time — in  Papers  Literary,  Sc  ientifc,  etc., 
London,  1888,  2  vols.  8vo,  edited  by  Sidney  Colvin 
and  J.  A.  Ewing,  with  a  memoir  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  in  his  most  charming  style.     F.  T.  E. 

JENNINGS,  EiOHAED  (flom-ished  in  the 
middle  of  the  1 9th  century),  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  those 
who  in  Jevons's  words  first ' '  clearly  appreciated 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  law  of  utility." 
In  his  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  con- 
formably to  the  definition  of  the  subject  as  the 
relation  between  human  nature  and  exchangeable 
objects,  Jennings  begins  with  psychology  and 
physiology.     He   distinguishes   two   kinds   of 
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commodities  — primary  and  secondary :  the 
former  exciting  nerves  of  common  sensation,  e.g. 
the  sensation  of  warmth  or  cold,  and  tliat  which 
follows  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  ;  the  latter 
exciting  nerves  of  special  sensation,  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  etc. — roughly  corresponding  to 
necessaries  and  luxuries.  The  diflference  between 
these  classes  is  that  "necessaries  may  confer 
their  full  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  absence 
of  luxuries  ;  while  luxuries  cannot  be  enjoyed 
by  those  who  want  the  necessaries  of  Ufe." 
Another  difference  is  that  "the  satisfaction 
which  is  derived  from  objects  which  affect  the 
special  senses  is  less  dependent  on  quantity." 
Here  reference  is  made  to  what  is  now  called 
the  Law  of  Diminishing  Utility,  thus  formu- 
lated by  Jennings.  "With  respect  to  all  com- 
modities our  feelings  show  that  the  degrees  of 
satisfaction  do  not  proceed  pari  passu  with  the 
quantities  consumed — they  do  not  advance 
equally  with  each  instalment  of  the  commodity 
offered  to  the  senses  and  then  suddenly  stop — 
but  diminish  gradually  until  they  ultimately 
disappear "  (p.  98).  The  law  of  increasing 
disutility  is  stated  with  corresponding  clearness 
(p.  120).  That  its  operation  is  more  marked 
in  the  case  of  bodily  than  that  of  mental  labour 
is  an  important  observation.  There  is  much 
more  psychology,  but  of  a  less  original  character. 

In  the  second  book,  Jennings  applies  his  prin- 
ciples to  the  phenomena  of  exchange.  He 
anticipates  that  economic  theories  "may  be 
expressed  in  figures"  .  .  .  "exhibited  in  the 
formulae,  and  analysed  by  the  different  methods 
of  algebra  and  fluxions."  He  looks  also  for 
rather  drastic  applications  of  the  new  political 
economy.  Thus  one  of  his  proposals  is  that 
a  considerable  share  of  the  property  of  proprietors 
dying  without  leaving  near  relations  should 
revert  to  the  state. 

A  similar  vein  of  suggestion  is  found  in 
Jennings'  later  work.  Social  Delusions  .  .  . 
Convinced  that,  "in  determining  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  the  condition  of  women  is  an  object 
worthy  of  attention,"  the  author  proposes  to 
tax  the  employment  of  men  in  domestic  service 
and  in  shops,  in  order  to  make  room  for  women 
in  those  callings  (p.  115).  The  proposal  that  we 
should  select  our  statesmen  by  a  sort  of  examina- 
tion in  the  theory  of  value  shows  a  certain  want 
of  humour.  A  similar  criticism  applies  to  much 
of  the  tirade  against  fallacies.  The  second  work 
does  not  form  an  advance  upon  the  first. 

Natwral  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  1855. 
— Social  Delusions  concerning  Wealth  and  Want, 
1856. 

[Athenceum,  1856,  p.  898. —  Westminster  Review, 
July  1856. — Jevons,  Theory  of  Political  Economy, 
ch.  iii.  p.  59,  2nd  ed. — Cairnes,  Character  and 
Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy,  pp.  56,  110, 
224.]  P.  T.  E. 

JENYNS,  SOAME  (1704-1787),  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,   sat  in  parliament  from 


1742  till  1780,  and  was  a  lord  commissioner  of 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  from  1765, 
until  it  was  merged  with  another  department 
in  1782. 

Jenyns'  economic  writings,  probably  owing  to 
his  official  position,  attracted  attention  at  the 
time  beyond  their  deserts.  His  views  on  economic 
questions  are  generally  unsound,  and  he  is  not 
consistent ;  he  imputes  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, about  1767,  to  the  national  debt,  and  to 
the  increase  of  individual  wealth,  which  increase 
he  also  attributes  in  part  to  the  national  debt. 
These  opinions  are  only  noteworthy  inasmuch  as 
they  are  an  instance  of  the  mistakes  made  by  con- 
temporary observers,  even  when  well  placed  for 
observation,  in  recording  the  events  which  passed 
under  their  eyes.  He  maintained  the  right  of  the 
home  government  to  tax  the  American  colonies  at 
will.  Of  his  writings,  which  have  been  collected 
by  his  biographer,  Cole,  into  four  volumes  (1790), 
those  dealing  with  economic  questions  are — 

Thoughts  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the 
present  High  Price  of  Provisions  (1767). —  The 
Objections  to  the  Taxation  of  our  American  Colo- 
nies by  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain  briefiy 
considered  (1765). — Thoughts  on  a  Parliamento/ry 
Reform  (1784). — Thoughts  on  the  National  Debt 
(first  printed  in  Cole's  edition,  1790). 

[Biographical  Memoir,  prefixed  to  C.  N.  Cole's 
edition  of  Soame  Jenyns'  works,  1790. — Chalmers's 
Biographical  Dictionary. — R.  Anderson,  Complete 
Collection  of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  xi. 
1794,  p.  983.]  R.  H.  H. 

JETONS  DE  PRESENCE  (Fr.)  are  the  form 
in  which  attendance  fees  are  paid  in  France  to 
directors  or  members  of  committees  in  pubUo 
companies  or  societies  when  the  functions  are 
presumed  or  declared  to  be  honorary.  Some 
companies  give  a  jeton  de  presence,  usually  ten 
francs,  to  shareholders  who  attend  the  annual 
meetings.  Thejetons  are  generally  silver  medals 
specially  coined,  bearing  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany, and  which  may  be  exchanged  for  their 
nominal  value  in  cash.  Rich  directors  frequently 
keep  them  to  use  as  counters  for  card-playing 
at  home. 

[Dictionnairc  des  Finances,  ii.  450,  1894.] 

T.  L. 

JETSAM  AND  FLOTSAM.  See  Flotsam 
AND  Jetsam. 

JEVONS,  William  Stanley  (1835-1882), 
one  of  the  greatest  English  economists  of  the 
19th  century,  was  born  at  Liverpool.  His 
father,  Thomas  Jevons,  was  in  the  iron  trade, 
and  interested  in  All  the  new  engineering  schemes 
of  his  time.  His  mother,  Mary  Ann  Jevons, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Roscoe,  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  a  man 
of  much  learning  and  refinement.  Her  mind 
had  been  cultivated  by  constant  companionship 
with  her  father  and  by  the  intellectual  society 
which  she  enjoyed  under  his  roof.  She  was  a 
person  of  considerable  poetical  talent  and 
strong  religious  feeling.  W.  S.  Jevons,  the 
ninth    child    of    these    parents, — with    other 
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relations  of  much  education  and  ability, — was 
thus  early  brought  under  influences  which 
assisted  to  develop  his  mind  and  character. 
His  mother  encouraged  her  children  in  their 
love  of  drawing  and  music.  She  "carefully 
fostered,"  ^y.  S.  Jevons  wrote,  "a  liking  for 
botany,  giving  me  a  small  microscope  and 
many  hooks,  which  I  yet  have.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  I  now  believe  that  botany  and  the 
natural  system,  by  exercising  discrimination  of 
kinds,  is  the  best  of  logical  exercises.  "What  I 
may  do  in  logic  is  perhaps  derived  from  that 
early  attention  to  botany. " 

Early  in  1846  Jevons  was  sent  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  High  School,  Liverpool, 
of  which  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson,  afterwards 
professor  of  political  economy  in  Edinburgh, 
was  then  head -master.  In  1850  he  entered 
University  College  School,  London,  and  in 
1852  matriculated  at  the  University  of  London, 
with  honours  both  in  chemistry  and  botany. 
Meanwhile  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood 
had  to  he  sought,  and  Professors  Williamson 
and  Graham,  who  had  observed  his  great 
ability  and  power  of  work  in  the  coUege 
laboratory,  recommended  his  appointment  as 
assayer  to  the  new  mint  at  Sydney.  Further 
study  in  other  directions  had  now  to  be  checked. 
He  studied  assaying  at  the  Paris  mint,  and  in 
1854,  when  not  yet  nineteen,  sailed  for  Sydney. 
He  remained  five  years  in  Australia,  filling  his 
post  at  the  mint  with  skill  and  success.  The 
study  of  meteorology  attracted  him  strongly, 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  his  wonted 
thoroughness.  His  interest  in  later  life  in 
recording  the  periodicity  of  the  ' '  sun-spot " 
disturbances  and  the  connection  between  these 
and  changes  in  the  seasons,  the  price  of  com, 
and  commercial  crises,  was  doubtless  quickened 
by  these  investigations.  During  this  period, 
political  economy  also  appears  to  have  attracted 
his  attention. 

His  position  at  Sydney  was  an  honourable 
one.  The  income  was  considerable,  the  more 
creditable  to  him  because  attained  at  so  early 
an  age,  and  the  more  important  because  he  was 
now  entirely  dependent  on  his  own  exertions. 
But  an  ardent  desire  for  further  opportunities 
of  mental  improvement  overcame  all  other 
considerations.  "  Another  year's  regular  hard 
study,"  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Lucy  (Mrs.  John 
Hutton)  in  1858,  "especially  at  my  increased 
age,  will  he  invaluable,  and  its  loss  would  be 
regretted  to  the  end  of  my  life."  He  returned 
to  England  in  1859,  re-entered  University 
College,  took  the  B.A.  degree  1860,  the  Ricardo 
scholarship  the  same  year,  the  M.A.  with  a 
gold  medal  1863.  He  was,  1866,  appointed 
professor  of  logic  and  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  and  Cobden  lecturer  on  political 
economy  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
posts  which  he  held  till  1875,  when  the  strain 
of  increasing   work,   coupled    with   somewhat 


failing  health,  compelled  him  unwillingly  to 
resign.  In  the  same  year,  1875,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  political  economy  in 
University  College,  London,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  1880. 

Jevons  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1872.  He  married,  in  1867,  Harriet  Ann,  tliird  daughter 
of  Mr.  J,  E.  Taylor  of  Manchester,  founder  and 
proprietor  of  the  Manchest&r  Gwnrdian  paper.  His 
marriage  was  an  eminently  happy  one.  His  love  for 
music  was  a  constant  solace.  He  had  constructed 
himself  a  very  well-toned  organ  for  his  house,  and  was 
an  unusually  accomplished  musician. 

Though  reserved  in  character,  he  was  a  very  pleasant 
companion  and  extremely  instructive  in  conversation. 
One  who  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  him,  and  fre- 
quently experienced  the  help  which  his  powerful  mind 
brought  to  the  solution  of  any  economic  problem, 
remarked  of  his  conversation,  "It  was  more  like  talking 
with  an  early  Greek  philosopher,  if  one  can  reahse 
what  that  would  have  been,  than  with  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  his  life  was 
his  early  and  unswerving  conviction  that  he  was 
destined  to  do  some  great  work,  his  entire  devotion  of 
himself  to  preparation  for  it,  and  afterwards  his  unhesi- 
tating renunciation  of  anything,  however  tempting,  that 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  it.  Thus  in  1851,  when 
he  was  sixteen,  he  writes,  "I  began  to  think  that  I 
could  and  ought  to  do  more  than  othere," — in  1857  when 
twenty-two,  that  he  has  "one  wish,  or  one  intention, 
viz.  to  be  a  powerful  good  in  the  world," — in  1863,  when 
twenty-seven,  and  saddened  by  want  of  immediate  suc- 
cess on  his  return  from  Sydney,  he  still  sees  a  hope  in  his 
"  capacity  of  seeing  the  sameness  and  difference  of 
things,  which  if  history  and  .  .  .  experienced  men  are 
to  be  believed,  is  a  rare  and  valuable  kind  of  power." 
His  subsequent  career  was  the  carrying  out  of  these 
convictions.  He  could  let  nothing  draw  him  aside  from 
the  endeavour  to  carry  out  his  scientific  career  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  his  capabilities. 


While  it  is  primarily  as  an  economist  that 
Jevons  claims  attention  in  the  IHctioTiary  of 
Political  Economy,  his  researches  as  a  logician 
and  a  student  of  scientific  method  cannot  he 
ignored.  Indeed  it  will  be  convenient  to  begin 
mth  an  examination  of  the  Principles  ofSHeTice, 
in  which  Jevons  sums  up  and  applies  the  results 
of  his  long  and  severe  researches  in  logic.  He 
bases  his  system  upon  the  generally  received 
axioms  that  "whatever  is  is," that  "a  thing 
caimot  both  be  and  not  be,"  and  that  "a 
thing  must  either  be  or  not  he."  But  to 
these  he  adds  the  principle  of  "the  Substitu- 
tion of  Similars,"  that  is  to  say,  the  axiom 
that  whatever  is  true  of  A  is  true  of  every- 
thing that  cannot  he  distinguished  from  A 
in  the  relation  contemplated.  Thus  if  B  is 
identical  with  A  then  B  may  be  substituted  for 
A  in  any  assertion  that  has  been  shown  to  be 
true  of  A.  The  next  and  crucial  step  is  to 
bring  every  proposition  into  the  form  of  the 
assertion  of  an  identity.  Thus  the  proposition 
"men  are  mortal"  becomes  in  Jevons's  system 
"man"  is  the  same  as  "mortal  man."  There- 
fore if  anything  can  he  said  of  ' '  man  "  the  same 
can  he  said  of  "mortal  man,"  and  if  "man" 
can  be  predicated  of  any  subject,  "  mortal  man  " 
can  be  predicated  of  the  same  subject.  Now 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  psychological 
principle  that  a  proposition  is  the  assertion  of 
an  identity,  it  is  unquestionable  that  it  logi- 
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cally  inmlms  such  an  identity.  Jevons  can 
therefore  throw  his  propositions  into  a  form 
which  at  once  admits  of  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  "substitution  of  similars." 
Let  us  take  the  two  propositions  (1)  "Caesar" 
is  the  same  as  "the  man  Caesar "  ;  (2)  "  man  " 
is  the  same  as  "mortal  man."  Now  (2)  en- 
ables us  to  substitute  "mortal man "  for  "man" 
in  (1),  and  we  have  "Gassar"  is  the  same  as 
"the  mortal  man  Caesar";  or  symbolically 
putting  A  for  Csesar,  B  for  man,  and  C  for 
mortal,  we  have  (1)  A  is  the  same  as  AB,  (2) 
B  is  the  same  as  150,  whence  by  substitution  A 
is  the  same  as  ABC.  It  is  now  possible  to 
elaborate  a  system  in  which  every  proposition 
shall  be  convertible,  and  to  found  upon  it  a 
symbolical  manipulation  of  terms,  with  its 
appropriate  algebra,  that  constitutes  an  in- 
definite advance  upon  the  "Barbara,  Celarent, 
etc."  of  Petrus  Hispanus.  Having  reduced 
deductive  reasoning  to  a.  mechanical  process, 
Jevons  found  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  con- 
structing a  syllogising  machine  ;  but  he  regarded 
this  triumph  as  possessing  little  practical  though 
considerable  theoretical  significance.  From  his 
reconstruction  of  deductive  reasoning  Jevons 
goes  on  to  contend  that  induction  is  an  inverse 
process  entirely  dependent  upon  the  laws  of 
deduction  for  its  validity.  The  next  step  is  to 
show  that  mathematics  is  but  a  special  applica- 
tion of  logic,  and  that  the  mathematical  equa- 
tion is  subject  to  precisely  the  same  laws  as  the 
logical  identity,  the  apparent  difference  being 
due  to  the  universal  presence  in  the  equation 
of  certain  limiting  conditions  which  are  not 
assumed  unless  expressly  stated  in  the  logical 
identity.  The  doctrine  of  chances  is  now  de- 
veloped in  immediate  dependence  upon  the  law 
of  "substitution  of  similars";  for  the  root 
principle  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  is  that  in- 
asmuch as  belief  ought  to  depend  upon  the 
distribution  of  our  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
therefore  we  should  believe  the  same  about  one 
event  as  we  believe  about  another,  our  know- 
ledge or  ignorance  of  which  is  the  same.  The 
doctrine  of  chances  in  its  turn  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  whole  system  of  scientific  investigation  and 
induction,  in  the  development  of  which  Jevons's 
genius  finds  a  thoroughly  congenial  field,  and 
in  which  the  scope  of  his  scientific  reading 
becomes  manifest. 

"We  will  pass  from  this  treatise  on  method  to 
a  collection  of  writings  on  currency  and  finance, 
which  forms  an  almost  ideal  appUoation  of  the 
"  principles  of  science  "  to  a  group  of  problems 
of  equal  complexity  and  importance.  The 
volume  contains  papers  written  at  every  period 
of  Jevons's  literary  Kfe,  and,  as  Professor  FoxweU 
remarks  in  his  preface,  it  is  not  till  they  are 
read  together  that  the  impressive  unity  of  con- 
ception, firmness  of  grasp,  and  tenacity  of  scien- 
tific purpose  which  they  reveal  can  be  adequately 
felt.     With  equal  patience  and  sagacity  Jevons 


separates  out  the  ssecular  from  the  periodic 
variations  in  the  phenomena  of  price,  discount,  ip 
pressure  on  reserves,  frequency  of  bankruptcies, 
and  so  forth.  His  elaborate  logarithmic  and 
other  tabulations  are  models  of  sound  method  ' 
and  laborious  research  illuminated  by  theory, 
not  likely  soon  to  be  superseded.  His  brilliant 
attempt  to  bring  the  periodicity  of  commercial 
fluctuations  into  connection  with  that  great 
physical  period  which  is  indicated,  for  instance,  j 
by  the  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  sun-spots  ' 
and  the  electrical  condition  of  the  earth,  if  not 
conclusively  successful,  is  suggestive  of  the 
highest  range  of  physico-economic  law  which 
we  are  ever  likely  to  attain.  From  his  examina- 
tion of  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  currency, 
Jevons  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  questions 
of  monetary  policy,  both  domestic  and  inter- 
pational.  He  deals  with  such  questions  as  the 
possibility  of  an  international  coinage,  the  prin- 
ciples of  note-issue,  the  best  means  of  maintain- 
ing the  standard  weight  of  coins,  and  of  securing 

I  (by  the  institution  of  a  compound  unit  of  value)    ; 

,  an  assured  stability  in  the  standard  of  deferred  ' 
payments.  On  the  now  burning  question  of 
bimetallism,  Jevons's  position,  though  perfectly 
unequivocal,  is  almost  certain  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  those  who  know  it  only  at  second 
hand.  He  fuUy  recognises  the  serious  nature 
of  the  evils  deplored  by  bimetallists,  and  the 
theoretical  possibility  of  maintaining  a  fixed 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  by  international 
agreement ;  but  the  precarious  nature  of  such 
an  agreement,  and  the  danger  of  sudden  dis- 
turbance to  existing  obligations,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  fatal  objections.  Thus  bimetallists  and 
monometallists  alike  appeal,  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity and  justice,  to  the  authority  of  Jevons 
at  one  point  or  another  of  the  argument,  and 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  when  the 
controversy  is  waged  within  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Jevons,  the  era  of  scientific  discussion  wUl 
have  definitely  begun,  and  a  decision  on  scien- 
tific grounds  will  not  be  far  distant. 
f  In  addition  to  his  studies  in  finance,  Jevons 
treated  a  great  variety  of  questions  relating  to 

!  state  control  and  management.  On  the  broad 
principle  of  state  socialism  and  individualism 
Jevons  was  without  prejudices.  His  determin- 
ing principle  was  purely  Benthamite.  "WUl 
a  measure  increase  the  sum  of  happiness  ? "  was 
the  only  question  which  he  would  admit  as 
ultimately  relevant.  But  the  evidence  upon 
which  we  must  rely  for  an  answer  is  often  am- 
biguous, always  in  large  part  indirect,  and 
generally  conjectural.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
extreme  caution  in  arriving  at  conclusions, 
together  with  a  considerable  degree  of  boldness 
in  hazarding  experiments.  Our  only  guides  are 
experience  and  analogy  ;  and  wherever  experi- 
ence seems  to  contradict  analogy,  as  will  often 
be  the  case,  our  rule  must  be  to  analyse  more 
carefully  and  so  correct  the  analogy,  instead  of 
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ignoring  or  denying  the  experience.  Following 
these  principles,  Jevons  collected  a  vast  mass 
of  information  on  social  questions,  and  analysed 
it  so  scrupulously  that  his  work  is  almost 
equally  valuable  when  experience  has  confirmed 
and  when  it  has  contradicted  his  anticipations. 
In  examining  questions  of  state  action,  Jevons 
very  carefully  distinguishes  between  state  control 
of  private  enterprise  and  state  management  of 
enterprise.  With  reference  to  the  former,  we 
can  only  say  that  there  is  a  presumption  against 
interference,  in  so  far  as  unimpeded  freedom 
must  be  held  to  be  a  source  of  happiness,  and 
therefore  any  restriction  of  freedom  an  evil. 
But  this  presumption  must  yield  in  innumerable 
instances  to  the  demonstrated  fact  that  greater 
happiness  has  resulted  from  control.  A  con- 
spicuous instance  is  furnished  by  the  Factoet 
Acts,  and  Jevons  would  gradually  extend  their 
principle  so  as  to  prohibit  altogether  the  em- 
ployment of  child-bearing  women  in  factories. 
The  conditions  under  which  state  management, 
as  distinct  from  state  control,  is  likely  to  be 
advantageous,  were  submitted  by  Jevons  to  a 
rigorous  analysis,  which  ought  to  be  the  starting- 
point  of  all  discussions  of  the  subject.  The 
conditions  he  held  to  be  favourable  to  state 
management  are  as  follows  :  (1)  where  number- 
less wide^sprcad  operations  can  only  be  efficiently 
connected,  united,  and  co-ordinated  in  a  single 
all-extensive  government  system ;  (2)  where 
the  operations  possess  an  invariable  routine-like 
character  ;  (3)  where  they  are  performed  under 
the  public  eye  or  for  the  service  of  individuals 
who  will  immediately  detect  and  expose  any 
failure  or  laxity  ;  (4)  where  there  is  but  little 
capital  expenditure,  so  that  each  year's  revenue 
and  expense  account  shall  represent  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  the  real  commercial  conditions 
of  the  department.  An  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  facts,  with  reference  to  these  criteria,  led 
Jevons  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  state 
management  of  telegraphs  and  telephones,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  parcel  post,  none  of 
them  accomplished  facts  when  he  wrote  ;  but 
against  the  state  management  of  railways,  which 
however  should  be  strictly  controlled  in  the 
interests  of  the  community.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Jevons  had  a  strong  dislike  and 
suspicion  of  trade  unions,  based  on  gi-ounds  of 
economic  theory.  But  he  looked  for  their 
gi'adual  transformation  into  co-operative  socie- 
ties, and  would  leave  them  absolutely  free.  On 
similar  grounds  he  placed  small  hope  in  methods 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  trusting  rather 
to  the  free  play  of  competition.  It  should  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  labour  questions 
that  Jevons  never  lost  sight  of  the  vital  dis- 
tinction, so  generally  overlooked,  between  the 
horizontal  cleavage  of  the  iadustrial  community 
into  various  grades  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labour,  managers,  capitalists,  landowners,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  vertical  cleavage  into  the  agri- 


cultural interest,  the  coal  interest,  the  iron 
interest,  etc.  Through  neglect  of  this  distinc- 
tion a  class  movement  and  a  tiade  movement 
may  easily  be  confounded.  Jevons  had  a  pro- 
found faith  in  the  fntm'e  of  industrial  partner- 
ships— a  faith  that  survived  rude  shocks,  for 
he  frankly  owned  that  English  experience  was 
against  Mm,  and  that  French  experience  is 
always  unsafe  ground  for  reasoning  by  analogy 
to  England. 

The  mass  of  work  already  reviewed  is  great ; 
but  we  have  still  to  notice  the  tieatise  by  which 
Jevons's  place  in  the  history  of  economic  theory 
win  ultimately  be  determined.  In  his  Theory 
of  Political  Economy  he  attempts  nothing  less 
than  the  reconstruction  of  the  science  of  econo- 
mics as  the  calculus  of  human  satisfactions. 
Production  derives  its  whole  significance  from 
consumption  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  satis- 
factions to  which  it  ministers  ;  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  any  special  unit  of  product  is  due  to 
the  increment  of  satisfaction  which  it  is  capable 
of  producing.  Hence  the  scale  of  equivalence 
of  any  two  commodities  is  determined  by  the 
scale  of  equivalence  of  the  increments  of  satis- 
faction which  they  are  capable  of  producing. 
Exchange  value  then  is  determined  by  incre- 
mental efficiency  as  a  producer  of  satisfaction. 
But  this  incremental  significance  is  not  abso- 
lutely fixed.  It  depends  on  the  amount  of  the 
commodity  already  possessed  or  enjoyed  by  the 
individual  or  the  community  whose  satisfaction 
we  are  considering.  Thus  we  obtain  the  formida 
that  if  F(a;)  represents  the  whole  significance, 
or  value  in  use,  of  a  commodity  to  its  possessor, 
then  F'(a;)  will  represent  the  significance  of  an 
increment  of  it  to  him,  or  in  other  words,  will 
be  the  gauge  of  its  exchange  value  (see  Degree 
OF  TJtilitt  and  Final  Degkee  of  Utility). 
Should  the  incremental  efficiency,  and  so  the 
exchange  value  of  the  product  of  a  given  com- 
bination of  productive  eflbrts  be  greater  when 
such  efibrts  are  turned  into  one  channel  than 
when  they  are  turned  into  another,  this  fact 
will  determine  the  course  they  will  actually 
take.  The  more  significant,  product  will  there- 
fore be  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  less  signi- 
ficant decreased.  Hence  the  incremental  signi- 
ficance of  the  former  will  decline,  and  that  of 
the  latter  will  rise,  until  there  is  equilibrium. 
There  will  now  be  equivalence  between  the 
relative  expenditures  of  productive  effort  and 
the  relative  values  of  the  product ;  though  it  will 
not  be  the  cost  of  production  that  has  deter- 
mined the  value  of  the  products,  but  the 
(anticipated)  value  of  the  products  that  has 
determined  the  direction  of  productive  effort. 
These  principles,  together  with  the  "law  of 
indifference" — in  reality  a  new  application  of 
the  '* substitution  of  similars" — enable  Jevons 
to  throw  the  theory  of  exchange  into  the  form 
of  systems  of  equations.  From  this  we  miist 
inevitably  proceed  to  the  theory  of  distiibution. 
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Value  had  long  been  recognised  as  the  cause 
and  not  the  effect  of  rent.  Jevons  declared  it 
to  be  the  cause  and  not  the  effect  of  wages  also. 
Hence  the  theory  of  distribution  must  be  buUt 
up  airesh,  taking  as  the  starting-point  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  product  to  the  consumer.  Jevons 
has  left  much  for  his  followers  to  do  in  working 
out  this  theory.  The  form  of  his  equations  is 
open  to  just  criticism.  He  seems  hardly  to  have 
realised  the  full  consequences  of  his  method. 
But  none  the  less  his  Theory  of  PoUtioal  Econ- 
omy has  succeeded  in  its  aim.  When  all  its  im- 
plications have  been  worked  out  the  science  wiU 
be  reconstituted.  On  the  questions  of  priority 
and  originality,  cp.  arts,  on  CouKNOT ;  GossEN ; 
and  the  works  of  Walras  and  Menger. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Jevons  wrote  a  con- 
siderable number  of  technical  and  miscellaneous 
essays  on  scientific  and  social  subjects,  an  indus- 
trial treatise.  The  Ooal  Question,  dealing  with 
the  possible  exhaustion  of  our  coal  mines,  which 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  initiating  the  serious 
attempt  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  and  a 
number  of  more  or  less  elementary  and  popular 
books  on  logic,  monetary  science,  problems  of 
state  management  and  control,  and  political 
economy. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  work  of  this  bold  and 
patient  thinker,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard 
his  death, — in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers,  and 
in  the  midst  of  works  which  promised  to  equal 
anything  he  had  yet  done  in  significance, — as 
one  of  the  heaviest  losses  that  science  has 
suffered  in  our  generation. 

A  full  bibliography  of  Jevons's  works  appears  in 
Appendix  B  to  his  Letters  and  Journal,  1886, 
edited  by  his  wife,  which  contains  a  classified 
list  of  his  principal  works,  with  the  dates  of 
their  first  issue  or  collection.  Primer  of  Logic, 
1876. — Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic,  1870. — 
Pwre  Logic  and  other  Minor  Works  (collected), 
1890. — P'tindples  of  Science,  2  vols.,  1874. — 
Studies  in  Deductive  Logic,  1880.  —  The  Coal 
Question,  1865.  —  The  State  in  Relation  to 
Labour,  1882. — Methods  of  Social  Reform  (col- 
lected), 1883. — Money,  1875. — Investigations  in 
Currency  and  Finance  (collected),  1884. — Primer 
of  Political  Econmny,  1876. — Theory  of  Political 
Economy,  1871. — Principles  of  Economics,  a  frag- 
ment.— "FaU  in  Gold,"  1863,  in  Investigations, 
— Art.  on  "  Cantaion." — Contemp.  Review,  Jan. 
1881. — Art.  on  "  Bimetallism,"  Contemp.  Review, 
May  1881.  P.  h.  w. 

JEWS,  Economic  Position  and  Influence 
OF,  IN  England.  The  Jews  lived  in  mediseval 
England  for  rather  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  from  shortly  after  the  Norman  conquest 
till  1290.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  they 
were  without  any  share  in  the  national  or 
municipal  life  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes,  no  large  section  of  them 
followed,  except  for  the  sixteen  years  from  1274 
to  1290,  any  occupation  except  that  of  dealers 
in  money.     But  their  relations  to  the  king,  and 


to  the  various  orders  of  the  nation,  underwent 
considerable  changes  during  their  residence  ■ 
and  their  history  is  divided  into  three  clearly, 
defined  periods. 

I.  (From  the  Conquest  to  1194.)  The  first 
body  of  Jews  came  to  England  from  Eouen 
shortly  after  the  Conquest,  at  the  invitation,  it 
is  said,  of  William  the  Conqueror.  They  were 
no  doubt  from  the  first  in  a  position  of  depend- 
ence on  the  royal  favour  and  protection,  for 
there  was  no  feudal  or  customary  law  to  which 
they  could  appeal.  From  William  Rufiis, 
Henry  I.,  Stephen,  and  Henry  II.,  they  met 
with  support  and  encouragement.  By  the  two 
Henrys  especially  they  were  upheld  in  the 
possession  of  a  body  of  privileges  which  allowed 
them  to  go  where  they  pleased  throughout 
England,  to  buy  or  receive  in  pledge  whatever 
was  brought  to  them,  except  things  of  the 
church,  to  settle  in  any  town  where  they  chose, 
free  ahke  from  the  payment  of  local  tolls  and 
taxes,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
courts,  and  finally,  to  hold  land  in  pledge  or 
fee.  They  enjoyed  the  royal  favour  because 
they  helped  to  fill  the  royal  exchequer.  The 
earliest  extant  pipe  roll  contains  entries  of 
fines  and  amercements  of  the  Jews,  and  of  pay- 
ments rendered  by  them  to  the  king  in  return 
for  help  received  from  him  in  the  recovery 
of  money  that  they  had  lent  on  interest. 
We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  annual  contribution  to  the 
exchequer,  during  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period ;  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th 
century,  when  the  royal  income  was  about 
£35,000,  the  Jews  cannot  have  paid  less  than 
£3000ayear.  And  besides  this,  they  helped  the 
king  by  making  advances  to  him,  to  be  repaid 
when  the  collection  of  the  Farm  of  the  counties 
should  provide  him  with  a  fresh  stock  of  ready 
money. 

The  wealth  that  enabled  them  to  provide  so 
considerable  a  proportion  of  the  royal  income, 
was  drawn  from  the  proceeds  of  the  business 
that  they  carried  on,  men  and  women  alike, 
singly  and  in  firms,  as  the  only  great  money- 
lenders in  the  kingdom.  Barons  who  were 
impoverished  by  war,  crusading,  litigation,  or 
extravagance,  and  religious  houses  which  had 
suffered  from  bad  management,  the  claims  of 
hospitality,  or  the  expense  of  new  buildings, 
had  no  way  of  raising  ready  money  except  by 
pledging  to  the  Jews  some  of  their  lands  or 
other  possessions.  Hence  they  spread  through- 
out the  country,  and  their  communities  became 
large,  rich,  and  numerous.  They  were  recognised 
as  being  the  "royal  usurers,"  and,  as  such, 
entitled  to  take  up  their  position  in  towns 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  closed  to 
them.  For,  although  they  had  friendly  rela- 
tions with  some  Christians,  they  were  generally 
regarded  with  superstitious  dislike,  and  on 
various  occasions  the  charge  of  murdering  or 
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mutilating  Christian  children  was  hrought 
against  them,  and  widely  believed  to  he  true. 
But  there  was  no  great  demonstration  of  the 
general  dislike  in  which  they  were  held  tQl 
1189.  In  that  and  the  following  years  fierce 
popular  attacks  were  made  on  them  in  London, 
York,  Colchester,  Norwich,  Lynn,  Stamford, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Lincoln.  The  loss  to 
the  royal  exchequer  that  ensued,  and  the  evident 
possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  massacre,  sug- 
gested to  Richard  I.  the  necessity  of  stUl  further 
securing  the  safety  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  revenue 
that  they  yielded.  He  therefore  introduced,  in 
place  of  the  old  informal  protection,  a  thorough 
organisation  of  the  Jewry  as  a  branch  of  the 
royal  administration.  The  Jews  were  hence- 
forth bound  to  register  all  their  debts,  pledges, 
mortgages,  lands,  houses,  and  rents  ;  and  were 
allowed  to  enter  into  no  contracts,  except  in 
certain  towns,  which  were  selected  by  the 
king  for  the  purpose,  and  in  each  of  which  was 
maintained  a  staff  of  lawyers,  registrars,  and 
custodians,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  and 
enrolling  every  bond  to  which  a  Jew  was  a  party, 
and  of  preserving  in  sealed  chests  an  indented 
portion  or  "chirograph"  of  each,  iloreover, 
special  justices  or  proctors  were  appointed  to 
settle  all  disputes  between  Jews  and  Christians. 

II.  (From  1194  to  1274.)  Richard's  organisa- 
tion of  the  Jewry  was  introduced  in  1194,  and 
from  that  year  to  the  end  of  their  residence  in 
England,  the  Jews  occupied  the  position  of 
complete  subordination  to  the  king,  which  it 
marked  out  for  them.  Their  dependence  on 
the  king,  and  on  him  alone  for  protection,  their 
absolute  want  of  all  legal  rights  to  life  or 
property,  and  the  obligation  imposed  on  them 
of  rendering  to  the  royal  officers  an  account  of 
all  their  possessions,  and  of  transacting  all  their 
business  under  supervision,  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  escape  any  burden  that  they  might 
be  called  on  to  bear.  And  their  masters 
showed  them  little  mercy.  Sometimes  the  king 
made  a  free  grant  to  a  favoured  subject  of  land 
on  which  a  Jewish  mortgagee  had  claims,  some- 
times he  cancelled  the  obligation  of  a  Christian 
debtor  to  a  Jewish  creditor.  But  the  royal 
attacks  were  often  made  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
John,  in  1210,  plundered  the  Jews,  and  reduced 
them  to  such  a  state  of  need  that  "they  prowled 
about  the  city  like  dogs  "  {Chronicles  of  Laner- 
cost,  p.  7).  Henry  III.  exacted  from  them  a 
third  of  their  property  in  1230,  another  third  in 
1239,  20,000  marks  in  1241,  60,000  marks  in 
1246,  and  great  sums,  of  which  the  amount  is 
not  stated,  in  1243,  1244,  1250,  1252,  1254, 
and  1255.  So  unsparing  were  the  royal 
demands  that  in  1210  many  of  the  Jews  left 
the  country,  and  in  1254,  and  again  in  1255, 
their  chief  representatives  entreated  Henry  III. 
to  give  the  whole  community  permission  to  do 
so.     But  the  request  was  refused. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  John  and  the  first 


forty  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  that  the 
Jews  yielded  the  greatest  revenue  to  the  royal 
treasury.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  annual 
average  tallage  alone  amounted  at  one  time  in 
the  13th  century  to  £5000  {Papers  of  the  Anylo- 
Jewish  Historical  Mchibition,  p.  195)  ;  and, 
besides  this,  their  escheats,  fines,  amercements, 
reliefs,  and  fees  of  all  kind  must  have  made  up 
a  large  sum. 

Nevertheless,  profitable  as  they  were,  the 
royal  power  could  neither  protect  them  com- 
pletely against  plunder,  nor  maintain  them  in 
possession  of  all  the  unpopular  privileges  that 
made  them  rich.  Their  right  of  setthng  where- 
ever  they  wished  in  England  was  gradually 
taken  from  them,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  dis- 
like with  which,  on  account  of  their  immunity 
from  local  jurisdiction  and  taxation,  their 
foreign  origin,  their  religion,  and  their  occupa- 
tion, they  were  regarded  by  the  towns.  Special 
decrees  of  expulsion  were  obtained  against  them 
by  Bury  St.  Edmimds,  Leicester,  Newcastle, 
Wycombe,  Southampton,  Berkhampstead,  New- 
bury, and  Derby,  at  various  times  between 
1190  and  1263  ;  and  in  1245  a  general  order 
was  issued  by  the  king  that  henceforward  no 
Jew  was,  except  with  the  royal  permission,  to 
settle  in  a  town  where  Jews  had  not  formerly 
been  in  the  habit  of  dwelling.  This  restriction 
must  have  seriously  affected  their  power  of 
acquiring  the  wealth  that  they  needed  to  meet 
the  royal  demands.  And  they  were  exposed 
also  to  more  direct  attack  in  the  towns.  The 
JcTVTy  of  London  was  plundered  by  a  riotous 
crowd  in  1204,  that  of  Norwich  in  1234,  and 
those  of  Oxford  and  Bristol  later  on. 

Ear  more  serious,  however,  than  the  enmity 
of  the  towns  was  that  of  the  barons.  In  the 
constitutional  struggle  that  preceded  the  civil 
war,  the  whole  baronial  party  saw  its  efibrts 
after  reform  thwarted  because  the  king,  when 
supplies  were  refused,  could  fall  back  on  the 
Jewry  ;  and  the  Great  Council  attempted, 
apparently  with  little  effect,  to  secm'e  a  share  in 
the  management  of  the  Jewish  revenue.  But 
the  lesser  barons  had,  in  addition,  personal 
grievances  of  their  own  to  avenge.  Many  of 
them  had  had  to  mortgage  to  the  Jews  lands 
which  had  then  passed  by  sale  into  the  possession 
either  of  greater  barons  {Petition  of  the  Barons, 
§  25,  in  Stubb's  Select  Charters,  etc.,  pp.  385- 
386),  or  of  religious  bodies  (cp.  Burton,  Chronica 
Monasterii  de  Melsa,  RoUs  series,  passim),  and 
were  thus  irretrievably  lost  to  their  former 
owners.  And  the  same  thing  might  happen  to 
any  land  that  was  pledged  to  a,  Jew.  Hence, 
during  the  civil  war,  the  barons  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  the  Jewries  and  destroying 
the  deeds  in  which  debts  were  recorded.  Be- 
tween 1262  and  1268,  the  Jewries  of  London, 
Worcester,  Cambridge,  "Winchester,  Canterbury, 
Exeter,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln  were  sacked ; 
some  by  De  Montfort,   some  by  his  sons  and 
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adherents,  some  by  the  freebooters  who  after 
his  death  represented  his  jiarty. 

On  the  restoration  of  tranc[uilUty,  the  king's 
son,  Edward,  the  patron  of  the  cause  of  the 
"knights  bachelors,"  could  not  but  take  up 
the  work  of  restoring  to  its  former  knightly 
holders  such  of  the  land  of  England  as  had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  An 
attempt  of  this  kind,  indeed,  was  in  thorough 
harmony  with  Edward's  lifelong  policy  of  trying 
to  rescue  the  feudal  organisation  from  the  con- 
fusion into  which  it  had  begun  to  fall,  in 
consequence  of  the  transference  of  land  from 
holders  who  could  render  military  service  to 
such  as,  like  religious  corporations  and  Jews, 
were  unable  to  do  so.  Henry  III.  had  already 
safeguarded  the  royal  estates  by  forbidding  the 
tenants  on  them  to  pledge  their  land  to  the 
Jews  {Norfolk  Antiquarian  Miscellany,  i.  328)'; 
but  on  other  estates  there  was  no  legal  check  on 
such  alienation.  Jews  could  be  "seised"  of 
lands,  and  some  of  them  were  recognised  holders 
of  portions  of  knights'  fees.  Edward  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  land  of  all  feudal  holders 
in  the  same  way  as  the  royal  demesne  was 
defended.  The  loss  that  would  be  caused  to 
the  royal  income  by  the  imposition  of  the 
necessary  restrictions  on  Jewish  transactions 
was  less  serious  now  than  it  would  have  been 
earlier  in  the  reign,  for  the  exactions  of  Henry 
III.  and  the  attacks  of  the  barons  had  im- 
poverished the  Jews  ;  and  it  was  compensated 
by  a  political  gain,  since  a  policy  of  the  kind 
accorded  with  the  prejudices  of  the  knightly 
class  at  the  same  time  as  it  protected  the  feudal 
organisation  to  the  king's  advantage.  The 
church  also,  like  the  baronage,  had  its  lands 
encumbered  with  obligations  to  the  Jews,  and 
was  eager  to  welcome  restrictive  measures.  The 
consequence  of  this  combination  of  forces  was 
that,  in  1269,  a  statute  was  passed  enacting 
that  from  that  time  forth  no  land  should  be 
pledged  to  a  Jew  as  security  for  the  repayment 
of  money,  and  cancelling  some  of  the  agreements 
to  that  effect  that  had  already  been  entered 
into  ;  and  in  1270  it  was  followed  by  a  second 
statute  which  made  it  unlawful  for  Jews  to 
acquire  English  land,  not  only  by  way  of  pledge, 
but  even  by  purchase,  and  which  ordered  that 
all  land  in  the  possession  of  Jews  was  to  be 
restored  to  its  original  Christian  owners. 

These  measures  made  Jewish  usury  on  a  large 
scale  practically  impossible  in  the  future  ;  for 
they  forbade  Jews  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  only  widely  distributed  commodity  that 
could  serve  as  a  security  for  advances.  Eour 
years  later,  an  even  more  severe  measure  to  the 
same  effect  was  called  forth  by  the  action  of  the 
church.  In  1274,  the  council  of  Lyons,  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sinfulness 
of  usury  that  had  been  held  by  Christian 
teachers  since  the  time  of  the  early  fathers  (see 
Aquinas),  ordained  that  communities,  corpora- 


tions, and  individuals  should  no  longer  permit 
foreign  usurers  to  live  on  their  lands.  Edward, 
in  obedience  to  the  decree,  issued  a  statute 
ordering  that  henceforth  no  Jew  should  practise 
usury  in  England,  and  that  all  who  had  pledges 
deposited  with  them  should,  after  receiving  re. 
payment  of  the  money  that  had  been  advanced 
on  them,  return  them  to  their  owners  before  the 
following  Easter.  Permission  was  granted  to 
the  Jews  to  practise  merchandise  or  live  by  their 
labour  ;  but  they  were  to  be  confined  hence- 
forth to  the  king's  towns  and  were  not  to  be  in 
scot  or  lot  with  their  fellow-inhabitants,  but 
were  to  be  tallaged  by  the  king  separately  as 
his  serfs. 

III.  (1274-90.)  The  conditions  imposed  on 
the  Jews  by  Edward's  statute  made  it  impossible 
for  any  great  number  of  them  to  enter  on  a  new 
calling ;  since  the  prohibition  which  forbade 
them  to  be  in  scot  and  lot  with  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns  where  they  lived  excluded 
them  from  citizenship,  and  therefore  in  most 
cases  from  membership  of  the  gild-merchant 
and  of  such  craft-gilds  as  were  in  existence  at 
the  time.  Thus  it  was  impossible  for  them, 
except  under  crushing  disadvantages,  to  carry  on 
a  trade  or  handicraft  in  a  town  (see  Corpora- 
tions of  Akts  AND  Teades  ;  Gilds).  If  they 
were  to  follow  any  mercantile  pursuit  at  all, 
thefr  choice  was  limited  to  those  trades  for 
which  membership  of  a  municipal  or  trade 
organisation  was  not  necessary.  The  only  such 
pursuit  to  which  the  energies  and  capital  of  a 
large  number  of  men  could  be  suddenly  trans- 
ferred was  the  wholesale  trade  in  corn,  wool, 
and  other  agricultural  produce,  which  was 
canied  on  by  capitalists  who  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  advances  of 
money  to  the  producer  as  prepayment  for  the 
yield  of  a  yet  ungrown  harvest.  Jews  had 
long  had  some  slight  share  in  trade  of  this 
kind  ;  and  many  of  them  now  took  to  it  on 
the  publication  of  Edward's  statute.  But  it 
was  open  only  to  those  who  had  command  of 
a  fair  amount  of  capital  available  for  speedy 
transference.  There  were  many  English  Jews 
of  humble  means,  of  whom,  when  usury  was 
still  allowed,  some  had  begun  to  keep  pawn- 
shops, while  others  had  lent  money  in  small 
sums  to  meet  the  demand  caused  by  the 
growing  tendency  towards  the  commutation 
of  services  and  rents  in  kind  for  payments  of 
money  ;  and  these  had  no  resource  except  to 
become  household  servants  and  day-labourers, 
if  they  could  find  employers,  or  else  to  carry  on 
in  secret  their  former  dealings.  Thus  the 
severe  conditions  of  Edward's  statute  led  to 
dishonesty;  some  Jews  continued  to  practise 
usury,  and  others  were  convicted  of  clipping 
the  coin.  Edward  attempted  to  mitigate  the 
difficulties  that  his  first  measure  had  caused,  by 
issuing  an  amended  statute  which  allowed 
usury  in  a  modified  form.     But  the  attempt 
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never  had  a  fair  ti'ial.  The  church,  alarmed 
at  the  influence  that  the  Jewish  faith  and  rites 
exercised  on  Christian  heretics,  and  on  con- 
forming Catholics  as  well,  had  attempted 
during  the  13th  century  to  restrict  the  in- 
tercourse between  believers  and  Jews ;  and 
in  1286,  Houorius  lY.,  dissatisfied  with  the 
eiforts  made  by  the  English  bishops  to  enforce 
the  canonical  decrees  on  the  subject,  issued  a 
special  buU  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York  and  their  suifragans,  in  which  he 
begged  them  with  the  gi'eatest  urgency  to  use 
every  possible  means  by  which  the  intercourse 
might  be  lessened  (Baronii,  Annales  Ecdesi- 
astid,  sub  anno).  If  such  advice  was  to  be 
carried  out,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Jews  to 
work  their  way  into  trades  and  handicrafts  ; 
and  usury  being  now  forbidden,  the  bull  was 
therefore  practically  an  appeal  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews.  A  king  of  Edward's  piety  could 
not  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  pope. 

But  there  were  two  causes  which  rendered  it 
now  an  easy  sacrifice  for  a  king  of  England  to 
give  up  the  Jews.  First,  they  had  lost  im- 
mensely in  wealth  during  the  period  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  till  1290.  Their 
tallage  alone  at  one  period  of  the  1 3th  century 
had,  as  has  been  said  above,  amounted  to  £5000 
annually  ;  but  in  1271,  the  annual  value  of  the 
Jewry  was  estimated  by  the  king  at  only  2000 
marks  (Rymer,  Fcedera,  i.  489) ;  and  the  records 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ,  show  that  in  some 
years  the  contribution  of  the  Jews  was  only  a 
few  hundred  pounds  (Public  Record  Of&ce, 
Exchequer  of  Receipt,  Jev}s'  Bolls).  Secondly, 
there  had  grown  up  in  their  place  a  new  set  of 
royally  -  favoured  money  -  lenders,  the  Italian 
merchants,  who  were  the  greatest  financial  and 
commercial  power  in  Europe,  and  whose  vast 
resources  were  always  at  Edward's  service  in 
time  of  need. 

Edward  therefore  could  yield  speedy  obedience 
to  the  desire  of  the  pope.  He  was  in  Gascony 
when  the  bull  reached  England,  but  before  his 
return  he  expelled  the  Jews  of  the  province ; 
and  in  1290,  a  year  after  his  return,  he  issued 
a  decree,  ordering  all  Jews  under  pain  of  death 
to  leave  England.  The  whole  community,  num- 
bering 16,000,  departed  from  the  country  in 
the  same  year.  They  were  allowed  to  take  away 
their  movable  property  with  them,  but  their 
debts  and  houses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 

For  two  centuries  the  decree  forbidding  Jews 
to  live  in  England  was,  in  all  probability,  com- 
pletely effective.  The  one  known  fact  to  the 
contrary  is,  that  in  1410,  a,  French  Jew,  a 
physician,  was  allowed  to  come  to  England,  to 
remain  here  for  two  years,  and  during  that  time 
to  practise  his  profession  in  any  part  of  the 
realm  (Rymer's  Fcedera,  2nd  ed.,  viii.  667). 
But  in  1492,  when  the  great  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  of  Spain  took  place,  some  of  the  refugees 
sought  a  home   in  England.     They  were  not 
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money-lenders,  like  the  mediaeval  Jews  who  had 
been  expelled  from  England,  but  merchants 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The  little  com- 
munity thus  founded  has  continued  to  exist  and 
to  grow  till  the  present  day.  For  two  centuries 
it  was  not  recognised  by  the  law,  but  in  1656, 
a  commission  appointed  by  Cromwell  to  consider 
the  legality  of  the  presence  of  Jews  in  England, 
reported  that  "the  Jews  deserving  it  maybe 
admitted  into  tlus  nation  to  ti-ade  and  traffic 
and  dwell  amongst  us  as  Providence  shall  give 
occasion."  From  that  time,  the  Jews  were  re- 
cognised as  English  subjects,  not  distinguished 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  from  other  Englishmen, 
except  by  certain  political  and  other  disabilities, 
nearly  all  of  which  attached  equally  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  have  now  been  removed.  Per- 
haps the  only  one  remaining  is  their  ineligi- 
bility to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor. 

[An  admirable  and  almost  complete  bibliography 
of  the  subject  is  given  by  J.  Jacobs  and  L.  Woolf, 
Bibliotheca  Anglo  -  Judaiia,  London,  1888,  8vo, 
pp.  xiii-xix,  and  1-35.  The  most  comprehensive 
histories  and  collections  of  documents  are  : — J. 
Jacobs,  TJie  Jews  of  Angevin  Englu.nd,  London, 
1893. — S.  Goldschmidt,  GeschicMe  der  Juden  in 
England,  XI.  und  XII.  Jahrhundert,  Berlin, 
1886. —  D.  B.  Tovey,  Anglia  Judaica,  Oxford, 
1738. — W.  Prynne,  A  Short  Demurrer  against  the 
Jews'  long -discontinued  Remitter  into  England, 
London,  1656. — A  Gentleman  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
(P.  Carteret  Webb),  Tlte  Question  whether  a  Jew, 
bom  within  the  British  Dominions,  was  iefore 
the  making  the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  a  Person 
capable  by  Law  to  purchase  and  hold  Lands  to 
hiTn  and  his  Heirs,  fully  stated  and  conMdered. 
London,  1753.  — J.  E.  Blunt,  History  of  the 
Establishment  and  Residence  of  the  Jews  in  Eng- 
land, London,  1830.  See  also  Transactions  of 
the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England,  1895. — 
Papers  read  at  the  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Ex- 
hibition, 1888. — Articles  by  B.  L.  Abrahams,  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England,  in  Jewish 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  vii.,  Kos.  25,  26,  27.] 

B.  L.  A. 

JEWS,  ExcHEQTJEE  OF  THE.  It  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  that  in  1194 
there  were  appointed  by  Richard  I.  special 
officers  for  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,  viz. — local 
staffs  of  clerks  and  registrars  to  supervise  Jewish 
business  in  those  towns  where  it  was  allowed 
to  be  transacted,  and  to  keep  counterparts  of 
Jewish  bonds,  and  in  addition  proctors  or  judges 
to  deal  with  cases  in  which  Jews  were  concerned. 
The  local  officers  remained,  during  the  residence 
of  the  Jews  in  England,  in  the  position  to  which 
they  were  originally  appointed.  But  the  proc- 
tors acquired  powers  and  duties  which  made 
them,  like  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  the 
heads  of  a  judicial  and  administrative  system. 
In  the  13th  century,  they  were  known  no  longer 
as  "proctors,"  but  sometimes  as  "Justiciars 
deputed  to  the  charge  of  the  Jews  "  (Justiciarii 
ad  custodiam  Judceorum  assignati),  sometimes 
as  ' '  guardians  of  the  Jews  "  (custodes  Judceorum), 
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sometimes,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  they 
presided  over  the  exchequer  chamber  set  apart 
for  Jewish  revenue  and  accounts,  as  ' '  Justiciars 
of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jewry  "  (Justiciarii  ad 
Scaccarium  Jtidaismi). 

In  their  judicial  capacity  they  tried  nearly  all 
the  Jews  that  were  charged  with  any  offence  for 
which  a  non-Jew  would  have  had  to  appear 
before  one  of  the  king's  ordinary  justices  ;  they 
also  decided  civil  suits  between  Jew  and  Jew, 
and  between  Jew  and  Christian.  At  the  king's 
order  they  could  set  aside,  or  modify,  contracts 
to  which  Jews  were  parties.  But  arbitrary 
action  of  this  kind  was  exceptional ;  as  a  rule 
they  administered  the  special  system  of  law 
that  had  grown  up,  partly  from  the  recognition 
of  Jewish  custom,  and  partly  from  the  action  of 
kings  who  issued  charters,  writs,  and  statutes 
defining  the  duties,  position,  and  privileges  of 
Jews.  The  oidy  other  officers  who  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  Jews  in  England  were  the  constables 
of  certain  royal  castles,  the  chancellor  of  the 
■university  of  Oxford,  and  the  judges  who  were 
sometimes  exceptionally  appointed  to  try  heinous 
charges  such  as  those  of  child  murder  and  of 
clipping  the  coin. 

In  their  fiscal  capacity  the  justices  of  the 
Jews  were  the  responsible  custodians  of  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  of  the  Jews  (Scaccarium 
Judaismi),  its  great  seal,  its  chests,  and  its 
accounts.  They  had  to  see  that  all  the  claims 
which  the  king  had  against  Jews,  or  which  arose 
out  of  transactions  in  which  Jews  were  concerned, 
should  be  presented  and  enforced.  For  this 
purpose  they  provided  the  sheriff  of  each  county 
with  extraetai,  or  lists  of  the  sums  which  he 
was  expected  to  collect  as  Jewish  revenue  {de 
summonitione  scaccarii  judaismi)  :  and,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  at  their  disposal 
the  necessary  information,  they  kept  records  of 
the  king's  claims  on  Jews  and  their  debtors  ; 
they  heard  declarations  concerning,  and  gave 
their  sanction  to,  changes  which  were  to  take 
place  in  the  ownership  of  Jewish  property,  as 
for  example  when  a  Jew  having  received  payment 
of  a  debt,  gave  up  his  claim  on  the  debtor  ; 
they  made  arrangements  for  the  management 
and  transference  of  property  that  came  into  the 
king's  hands  on  account  of  Jewish  claims.  But, 
important  as  were  their  duties  in  connection 
with  the  Jewish  revenue,  they  did  not  receive 
any  money  except  from  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer. The  sheriffs,  or  any  other  ofiioers  who 
might  on  special  occasions  be  appointed  to  make 
collections  from  the  Jews  paid  in  their  money 
to  the  great  exchequer  ;  thence,  except  when  it 
went  direct  to  the  king's  wardrobe,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  ;  and 
the  justices  of  the  Jews  were  responsible  for 
having  it  ready  for  use  by  the  king  when  he 
needed  it.  As  it  was  collected  for  the  most 
part  in  silver,  they  were  sometimes  ordered 
to  exchange  it  for  gold,  so  that  it  might  be 


in  a  form  more  convenient  for  the  king's  use. 
They  had  to  present  periodically  to  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer  an  account  of  their  receipts 
and  disbursements. 

Nor  were  their  functions  wholly  judicial  and 
fiscal.  Besides  interpreting  as  judges  the  special 
acts  relating  to  the  Jews,  they  were  responsible 
as  executive  ofBcers  for  their  carrying  out.  At 
various  times  they  were  ordered  to  see  that 
regulative  and  restrictive  enactments  issued  by 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  were  duly  observed ; 
they  kept  lists  of  all  foreign  Jews  who  arrived 
in  England,  and  they  and  the  king  alone  had 
the  power  to  allow  a  Jew  to  change  his  residence 
from  one  town  to  another.  In  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  discharge  their  executive 
functions,  they  were  iuvested  with  a  general 
authority  over  the  king's  "  bailifFs  and  faithful 
subjects  "  which  enabled  them  on  the  one  hand 
to  order  the  seizure  of  the  person,  family,  and 
goods  of  any  Jew  who  failed  to  pay  what  lie 
owed  the  king,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  trans- 
fer to  a  Jew  the  lands  pledged  as  security  by  a 
defaulting  debtor. 

Their  status  was  that  of  oflScers  of  the  ex- 
chequer, subordinate  to  the  treasurer  and  barons, 
by  whom  they  were  inducted  into  office.  Thus 
they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  and  dignity  that 
belonged  to  those  who  were  e  gremio  scaccarii : 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  barons  could,  as 
superior  officers,  overrule  their  proceedings, 
punish  them,  suspend  or  expel  them  from  office, 
and  discharge  any  of  their  duties.  Thus  we 
find  the  barons  conducting  scrutinies  of  the 
chests  containing  the  deeds  of  the  Jews,  taking 
part  in  the  assessment  and  enforcement  of  their 
tallage,  sanctioning  the  release  of  their  debtors, 
deciding  their  disputes,  and  giving  directions 
for  the  apportionment  of  their  estates  ;  although 
all  these  duties  naturally  belonged  to  the  justices 
appointed  especially  for  Jewish  affairs.  This 
imperfect  distribution  of  duties  is  not  surprising 
in  a  branch  of  the  administration  which,  while 
it  lasted,  was  dependent  to  an  exceptional 
degree  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  which 
ceased  to  exist  before  it  could,  like  other  branches 
of  the  administration,  be  reorganised  by  the 
genius  of  Edward  I. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  justices  of 
the  Jews  appear  to  have  varied  in  number  at 
different  times  from  two  to  five,  and  were,  in 
the  13th  century  at  any  rate,  without  exception 
Christians  ;  whereas  their  subordinate  atafl, 
made  up  of  clerks,  escheators,  bailiff's,  presbyter, 
and  keepers  of  records,  regularly  included  both 
Jews  and  Christians.     (See  King's  Cattle.) 

[W.  Prynne,  A  short  Demurrer  against  the  Jems 
long -discontinued  Remitter  into  England,  London, 
1656.— T.  Madox,  The  Eistory,  and  Antigmities  of 
the  Exchequer  of  the  Kings  of  England,  oh.  vii.— 
Papers  read  at  the  Anglo-Jewish  Historical  Ex- 
hibition,  London,  1888,  pp.  136-230.— J.  Jacobs, 
Jews  of  Angevin  England,  1893.]  B.  L.  A. 
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JEWS,  Houses  foe  Convekted.  During 
the  residence  of  the  Jews  in  England  before 
1290,  three  institutions  were  founded,  at  the 
royal  expense,  for  the  reception,  maintenance, 
and  education  of  converts  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity.  The  first,  founded  hy  Henry  11., 
was  at  Bristol ;  the  second,  founded  by  Henry 
III.  in  1232,  was  in  New  Street,  London,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  present  Chancery  Lane  ; 
the  third,  founded  by  the  same  king,  probably 
somewhat  later  in  his  reign,  was  at  Oxford. 
No  doubt  the  two  kings  were  both  impelled 
by  the  same  feeling  to  found  these  houses, 
viz.  by  the  hope  that  their  obedience  to  the 
teaching  of  the  church,  which  bade  all  Christians 
help  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  would  be 
regarded  by  the  spiritual  power  as  a  set-off 
against  the  fact  that  they  encouraged  Jews  to 
dwell  in  their  kingdom,  and  shared  in  the 
profits  of  their  usury. 

Concerning  the  Houses  at  Oxford  and  Bristol, 
we  have  no  information  except  as  to  the 
authorities  which  were  responsible  for  their 
management,  the  one  at  Oxford  being,  as  may 
he  conjectured  with  absolute  confidence,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Dominican  Eriars,  and  the 
one  at  Bristol  being,  as  we  know  from  docu- 
mentary evidence,  under  the  joint  direction  of 
the  Fraternity  of  Calenders,  the  mayor  of  the 
town,  and  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine. 

On  the  other  hand  the  official  documents 
relating  to  the  Dornus  Oonversorum  of  London 
are  numerous,  and  supply  us  with  information 
concerning  its  history  over  a  period  which 
begins  with  its  foundation  and  does  not  end 
tin  more  than  three  centuries  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  England  hy  Edward  I. 

At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  House 
in  1232,  Henry  III.  made  lavish  provision  for 
its  support.  He  gave  the  ground  on  which  it 
was  built,  he  bore  the  expenses  of  building,  and 
made  an  annual  grant  of  700  marks  from  the 
exchequer  as  a  provision  for  its  officers  and 
inmates  until  some  special  source  of  revenue 
should  have  been  set  aside  for  the  purpose. 
Three  years  later  he  granted  to  the  House,  no 
doubt  in  substitution  for  the  annual  payment 
from  the  exchequer,  certain  lands  and  tene- 
ments in  London,  and  also  such  other  property 
in  London  as  should  from  time  to  time  be 
escheated.  His  intention  was,  according  to 
the  account  of  his  contemporary  Matthew 
Paris,  that  the  life  of  the  inmates  should  re- 
semble that  of  members  of  a  religious  order. 
The  buildings  were  planned  so  as  to  give 
accommodation  similar  to  that  of  a  monastery ; 
and  the  converts  were  to  live  according  to  a 
"rule,"  a  word  that  is  often  used  to  describe 
the  ordinances  of  a  monastic  order,  and  were 
to  regard  the  Domus  as  a  lifelong  home  where 
they  might  dwell  without  the  need  of  servile 
labour  or  the  practice  of  usury,  and  might  study 
the  Christian  law  under  competent  teachers. 


The  attempt  to  maintain  the  religious  char- 
acter of  the  house  was  kept  up  during  the 
pre- expulsion  period.  There  were  always  a 
clerical  warden,  and  two  or  more  resident  clerics 
besides,  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  in- 
structing the  inmates  and  celebrating  religious 
services  on  their  behalf.  Indeed,  Edward  I., 
in  his  endeavour  to  encourage  the  converts  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  Christianity,  went  so 
far  as  to  command  that  the  warden  should  in 
the  appointment  of  chaplains,  give  the  pre- 
ference to  such  converted  Jews  as  should  show 
themselves  to  be  fit  for  the  post. 

The  supply  of  money  for  the  support  of  the 
house  was  less  constant,  and  was  affected  hy 
the  fluctuations  in  the  king's  Jewish  revenue. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  early 
endowments  were  undisturbed  and  provided  a 
sufficient  income.  But  Edward  I.,  who  was 
heavily  in  debt  at  his  accession,  seems  to  have 
resumed  possession  of  the  lands  and  houses 
which  his  father  had  set  aside  for  the  support 
of  the  converts.  In  1280,  however,  he  granted 
them,  in  addition  to  an  annual  pajTnent  from 
the  exchequer,  the  deodand,  the  yield  of  the 
poll-tax  of  3d.  a  head  levied  on  the  Jews,  a  half 
of  the  property  of  any  Jew  who  should  become 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  all  the  property 
belonging  to  Jews  that,  on  account  of  the 
misdoings  of  its  owners,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  should  fall  into  the  king's  hands.  All 
these  sources  yielded,  as  we  know  from  the 
stni  extant  accounts  rendered  by  the  keeper 
of  the  house  from  1280  to  1286,  an  average 
income  of  only  £108,  and  did  not  rise  in  any 
year  higher  than  £150.  Even  this  small 
amount  was  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  the 
annual  grant  of  80  marks  from  the  exchequer 
was,  in  1285,  reduced  to  40  marks,  and  was  in 
some  years  withheld  altogether.  In  1290  the 
converts  presented  a  petition  bitterly  com- 
plaining of  their  poverty,  and  Edward,  into 
whose  hands  some  Jewish  property  had  fallen 
at  the  expulsion,  answered  the  petition  in 
1292  by  promising  a  grant  from  the  exchequer 
to  begin  at  £202  :  0  :  4  yearly,  and  to  be 
reduced,  whenever  any  convert  then  in  the 
house  should  die,  by  the  amount  of  the 
saving  that  would  thus  be  effected.  The 
greater  part  of  the  grant  was  spent  in  the 
payment  of  the  allowance  made  to  the  con- 
verts, each  of  the  forty-four  men  receiving 
tenpence  weekly,  and  each  of  the  fifty-three 
women  eightpence.  The  rest  of  the  money 
went  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  warden,  chap- 
lains, and  clerk,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  of 
the  building.  '  By  1308  the  inmates  were  re- 
duced to  seventeen  men  and  seventeen  women, 
and  the  annual  grant  to  £120.  The  exchequer 
still  neglected  to  issue  the  money  regularly, 
and  the  converts  frequently  complained  that 
their  pay  was  years  in  arrears  and  that  they 
were  half-starved.     Nevertheless  new  inmates, 
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foreigners  of  course,  entered  the  house  from 
time  to  time,  the  latest  date  at  which  their 
presence  can  be  traced  being  1610. 

The  office  of  warden  of  the  House,  which  was 
annexed  by  Edward  III.  to  that  of  keeper  of 
the  rolls,  was,  down  to  the  time  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  filled  by  the  masters  of  the  roUs  who 
lived,  by  virtue  of  their  position,  in  the  house 
that  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  original  Domus, 

[The  printed  matter  that  has  been  consulted  for 
the  purpose  of  the  above  article  is  contained  in 
Eymer's  Foedera. — The  Molls  of  Parliament. — 
Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequea: — Calendar  of 
Patent  Rolls  from  1281  to  i;29^.— Devon's  Issues 
of  the  Exchequer  (Record  Commission). — Matthew 
Paris,  Chronica  Majora. — Toulmin  Smith,  English 
Oilds. — Anthony  Wood,  Sistory  and  Antiquities 
of  Oxford. — W.  J.  Hardy,  in  Leisure  Sour  for 
November  1892,  on  "  A  bit  of  old  London."  In 
addition,  there  have  been  used  the  Manuscript 
Calendar,  in  the  possession  of  the  Public  Record 
Office,  describing  the  documents  concerning  the 
Domus  Conversorum  that  are  preserved  there, 
and  the  accounts  of  the  Domus  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fifteenth  years  of  Edward  I.,  which  are  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  and  belong  to  the  series 
"  Q.  R.  Exchequer,  Jews."  See  also  Bibliotheca 
Anglo  -  Judaica  (by  J.  Jacobs  and  L.  Wolt) 
published  in  connection  with  the  Anglo-Jewish 
Historical  Exhibition.]  B.  L.  A. 

JOBARD,  Jean  Baptistb  Ambkoisb  - 
Maroelin  (1792-1861).  A  Frenchman  by 
birth,  he  was  sent  as  surveyor  in  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  French  dominion,  and  was 
naturalised  after  the  events  of  1815.  He  soon 
afterwards  started  a  large  Uthographie  establish- 
ment in  Brussels,  which  was  ruined  by  the 
revolution  of  1830,  then  took  to  journalism, 
and  was  appointed  in  1841  director  of  the 
Belgian  Musie  de  V Industrie.  In  this  capacity 
he  started  the  Bulletin  of  the  Musie. 

Jobard  had  always  been  passionately  interested 
in  technology,  social  reform,  and  patents  and  copy- 
right. Being  himself  an  inventor  and  a  strenuous 
upholder  of  the  maintenance  of  copyright,  he 
published,  in  order  to  defend  his  views,  besides 
numerous  pamphlets  on  this  question,  his  JVouvelle 
Economie  Sociale  ou  Monctutqpole  industriel^  artis- 
tique,  cmnmercicd,  et  litteravre,  Paris,  1844 ;  and 
later  on  liis  Organon  de  la  Propriety  Intellectudle, 
Paris  and  Brussels,  1851.  This  gives  the  sub- 
stance of  the  former  work  in  a  condensed  form. 

His  claim  in  favour  of  unlimited  copyright  was 
criticised  by  M.  Coquelin  in  the  old  Dictionnaire 
d'£!conomie  Politique,  vol.  i.,  article  Brevets  d'ln- 
vention,  but  has  been  upheld  since  by  M.  de 
Molinari  in  the  Journal  des  Aonomistes,  xxx., 
p.  177.  He  also  wrote  a  Rapport  sur  I'Exposi- 
tion  de  I'Industrie  franfaise  en  1839  (2  vols., 
Brussels  and  Paris,  1841-42);  several  Voyages 
Industriels  through  different  countries ;  and  in 
1849  a  notice  on  Brevets  de  Priorite  (patents  for 
priority),  written  with  the  assistance  of  leading 
Belgian  manufacturers. 

[Biographie  Nationcde  de  Bdgique,  vol.  x.  pp. 
494-499.]  E.ca. 


JOBBER.  On  the  stock  exchange  a  jobber 
was  originally  regarded  as  a  kind  of  professional 
speculator,  but,  by  degrees,  the  term  has  come  to 
be  applied  to  the  professional  dealers  who  stand 
on  the  stock  exchange  and  "make  a  market" 
for  the  special  securities  to  which  they  give 
attention.  The  verb  "to  job"  probably  pro- 
ceeded originally  from  the  practice  by  speculators 
of  buying  small  quantities  or  "jobbets"  of 
stock  or  shares.  The  national  debt  would  he 
too  large  a  morsel  for  anybody  to  buy  or  sell, 
but  it  is  within  the  powers  of  any  capitalist  to 
job  to  a  small  extent  in  consols.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  jobber  in  his  later  phase  we  may 
refer  back  to  the  heading  Dealer.         a.  e. 

JOE  (see  Johannes),  was  a  nickname 
derived  from  Johannes,  but  applied  in  the  West 
Indies  and  American  colonies  throughout  the 
18th  century  to  the  Double  Johannes  or  Ddbra. 
A  "  broad  joe  "  was  of  course  a  perfect  dobra,  as 
opposed  to  the  clipped  and  sweated  specimens 
which  rapidly  became  common.  o.  A.  H. 

JOHANNES,  familiarly  spelt  Joannese  by 
English  contemporaries,  was  the  Portuguese  gold 
coin  which  was  first  minted  in  1722  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Moidoke  series  of  coins.  It 
took  its  name  from  the  reigning  king,  John  V. 
It  represented  6400  reis  or  a  half-dobra,  and  m 
weight  half  a  Portuguese  on^a  of  gold  of  twenty- 
two  carats  fine. 

Its  interest  to  the  English  is  due  to  the 
prominent  position  which  it  occupied  down  to 
1800  in  the  currency  systems  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  then  the  most  important  of 
our  possessions.  But  there  and  in  America,  by 
a  very  natural  error,  the  coin  was  known  as 
the  "half-joe,"  and  the  term  "joe"  was  re- 
served for  the  full  dobra — a  coin  rather  on  a 
par  with  the  doubloon  of  Spain.  The  uniform 
fineness  which  led  to  the  "  joe's '' rapid  popu- 
larity, also  encouraged  the  sweating  and  clipping 
of  which  they  were  the  victims,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  counterfeit  "joes" 
in  Birmingham  about  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  1821  a  change  was  made  in  their 
value,  and  in  1835  they  were  displaced  in 
Portugal,  the  loss  of  Brazil  having  affected  the 
demand  for  Portuguese  gold. 

The  value  of  the  joannese  in  English  money, 
in  1831,  is  given  as  35s.  ll-98d.,  and  that  of  the 
half-joaunese  (which  is  not  the  half-joe,  as 
above  explained)  at  17s.  11  •56d.  [Kelly's  Cambist, 
passim,  and  Chalmers's  Colonial  Currency,  p.  396  ; 
Eckfeldt  and  Dubois,  Manual  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins."]  c.  A.  H. 

JOHNSON,  Samtjel  (1709-1784).  The 
great  lexicographer  occupies  an  interesting 
place  in  the  history  of  economics  in  England. 
Hia  formal  contributions  to  the  subject  were 
few  ;  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  preface  to 
Rolfs  Dictionary  of  Commerce  (1761)  and  his 
Considerations  on  Commerce  (1766)  were  all 
that  he  wrote  on  the  subject.     But  his  opinions 
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were  freely  expressed  in  conversation,  and  reflect 
an  interesting  phase  of  thought.  A  man  of 
strong  common  sense,  he  had  read  Looke  {Life, 
iv.  p.  105),  Petty  {ib.  i.  p.  440)  and  many  other 
classical  English  writers  ;  he  may  be  regarded 
on  the  whole  as  putting  forth  the  views  of  the 
ordinary  educated  Englishmen  of  the  time 
preceding  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations.  He  fills  this  position  more  distinctly, 
as  he  was  not  carried  away  by  the  burst  of 
enthusiasm  which  followed  the  appearance  of 
Adam  Smith's  book.  His  general  attitude  on 
the  subject  of  commerce  is  summed  up  in  his 
own  words,  "  As  to  mere  wealth,  that  is  to  say, 
money,  it  is  clear  that  one  nation  or  one  in- 
dividual cannot  increase  its  store  but  by  making 
another  poorer ;  but  trade  procures  what  is 
more  valuable,  the  reciprocation  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  diSerent  countries"  (ii.  p.  430, 
also  p.  98).  But  though  inclined  to  regard 
traders  as  engaged  in  trying  to  make  their 
gains  at  the  expense  of  each  other,  he  dis- 
tinguished their  occupation  from  gambling  on 
account  of  its  indirect  effects  (ii.  p.  176),  and  held 
English  merchants  in  high  repute  (i.  p.  491  n.). 

He  was  also  a  shrewd  observer,  and  Boswell 
has  put  on  record  many  of  his  remarks  on 
topics  of  interest.  He  saw  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  the  intervention  of  middle- 
men (see  Middleman,  ii.  p.  426).  He  expressed 
the  strongest  opinions  in  regard  to  the  American 
planters,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
precursors  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  (ii.  p.  27), 
but  he  was  not  a  sentimental  philanthropist  in 
English  affairs,  and  deprecated  the  raising  of 
wages  of  day-labourers  as  more  Kkely  to  induce 
idleness  than  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort 
(iv.  p.  176).  He  made  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  increase  of  population,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  positive  checks  to  its  growth  (ii.  p. 
101)  ;  but  his  most  valuable  suggestions  arose 
from  his  observations  in  the  Hebrides,  on  the 
transition  which  he  there  noted  from  a  natural 
to  a  moneyed  economy  (iii.  p.  262),  and  on  the 
effects  of  this  change  on  social  institutions  ; 
natural  economy  has  so  entirely  passed  away 
in  the  nations  which  the  economist  studies 
most  closely,  that  his  remarks  upon  it  possess 
a  special  interest. 

[Life  of  Johnson,  and  Journal  of  Tour,  ed.  by 
Dr.  G.  Birkbeck  HUl,  to  which  ed.  the  pages  cited 
refer.  The  editor's  app.  to  vol.  ii.  shows  Johnson's 
views  on  the  slave-trade.  For  A.  Smith's  opinion 
of  him  see  John  Eae,  Life  of  A.  Smith.  For 
Johnson's  on  A.  Smith,  see  Boswell's  Life.  John- 
son's pamphlet,  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  etc.,  1775, 
scarcely  deals  with  economics.  ]  w.  c. 

JOINT  DEBTORS.  When  several  persons 
are  jointly  liable  to  the  same  debt  or  demand, 
each  is  liable  for  the  whole  debt,  but  they 
must,  as  a  i-ule,  be  sued  together  during  their 
joint  lives,  and  a  voluntary  release  to  one  of 
them  will  discharge  them  all.  In  the  case  of 
an  order  of  discharge  in  bankruptcy,  however, 


persons  who  are  jointly  bound  with  the  dis- 
charged bankrupt  remain  liable  (Bankmptcy 
Act  1883,  §  30  [4]).  If  one  of  several  joint 
contractors  interrupts  the  operation  of  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  (see  Limitatio>',  Stat. 
or),  by  a  written  acknowledgment  of  the  debt, 
the  other  debtors  do  not  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
statute,  but  he  can  be  sued  alone  (9  Geo.  IV.  u. 
14,  §§  1  and  2). 

The  above-mentioned  rule  that  joint  debtors 
must  generally  be  sued  together,  and  that  the 
voluntary  release  of  one  discharges  them  all, 
constitutes  one  of  the  differences  between  joint 
liability  and  "joint  and  several  liability,"  but 
the  most  characteristic  difi'erenee  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  estate  of  one  of  several  joint 
debtors  is  discharged  by  his  death,  if  any  of 
the  co-debtors  survive,  whilst  the  estate  of  a 
person  jointly  and  severally  liable  remains 
liable  after  his  death. 

The  contractual  liabilities  of  a  partnei-ship 
are  in  England  and  Ireland  joint  liabilities, 
but  the  estate  of  a  deceased  partner  is  liable 
for  debts  and  obligations  incurred  whilst  he 
was  a,  partner,  subject  however  to  the  prior 
payment  of  his  private  debts  (Partnership  Act 
1890,  §  9).  For  wrongful  acts  or  omissions 
partners  are,  on  the  other  hand,  liable  jointly 
and  severally  {ib.  §§  10-12).  In  Scotland 
partners  are  liable  jointly  and  severally  for  all 
debts  of  the  partnership  {ib.  §§  9-12).      E.  s. 

JOINT  PRODUCTION  —  JOINT  PRO- 
DUCTS. "ftTien  two  or  more  things  are  pro- 
duced by  one  and  the  same  process,  so  that  the 
expenses  of  producing  them  aU  together  are  not 
greater  than  the  expenses  of  producing  one  of 
them  alone  would  be,  then  those  things  are  called 
joint  products:  for  example,  beef  and  hides, 
wheat  and  straw. 

The  value  of  joint — as  of  single — products 
is  deternuned  by  two  conditions  relating  to 
final  and  total  utiUty.  (1)  That  the  last 
increment  of  the  producer's  outlay  should  just 
be  compensated  by  the  sum  of  the  prices  of  the 
last  increments  of  the  products.  (2)  That  the 
"net  advantages"  accruing  to  the  producer 
should  be  as  great  as  in  any  other  occupation 
open  to  him.  The  value  of  joint  products  is 
regarded  by  MiU  as  a^  "peculiar  case," 
apparently  because  it  varies  with  the  demand  for 
the  products  ;  whereas  in  general  he  supposes 
cost  of  production,  and  accordingly  value,  to 
be  unaffected  "although  the  demand  should  be 
doubled,  trebled,  or  quadrupled,"  (Ricardo,  ch. 
XXX. ).  But  with  the  wider  conception  of  cost 
of  production  varying  with  the  quantity  produced 
(Sidgwick,  Pol.  Earn.,  bk.  ii.  ch.  2,  §  7  ;  Mar- 
shall, Prinaples,  passim),  this  difference  between 
single  and  joint  products  disappears. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Marshall  that  the 
definition    of    joint    products    is    seldom    so 

1  Jevons,  Theory,  Fol.  Econ.,  3rd  ed.  eh.  v.,  points  out: 
"  These  cases  .  .  .  form  the  general  rale,"  etc. 
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perfectly  realised  but  that  one  may  be  increased 
witbout  increasing  tbe  others.  The  product 
then  is  no  longer  "joint"  with  respect  to  its 
marginal  expense. 

[Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xvL — Marshall, 
Principles,  2nd  ed.,  bk.  v.  ch.  vi.  §  5. — Sidgwick, 
Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  10.]  F.  T.  s. 

.  JOINT  FAMILY  is,  according  to  Hindoo  law, 
a  family  union  of  persons,  and  their  wives, 
descended  through  males  from  a  common  male 
ancestor,  or  supposed  to  be  so  descended,  having 
a  continuous  existence  like  a  corporation  with 
its  property  in  common.  There  is  no  definite 
limit  to  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be 
members  of  such  a  family,  or  to  the  closeness 
of  their  relationship  to  one  another.  Descend- 
ants through  males  from  a  common  male  ancestor 
are  presumed  to  be  united  in  this  way.  ' '  The 
strength  of  the  presumption,"  it  has  been  laid 
down,  "  varies  in  every  case.  The  presumption 
of  union  is  stronger  in  the  case  of  brothers 
than  in  the  case  of  cousins,  and  the  further 
you  go  from  the  founder  of  the  family,  the  pre- 
sumption becomes  weaker  and  weaker."  The 
family  remains  joint  until  partition,  when  each 
member  of  the  family  who  has  a  right  to  an 
individual  share  of  the  joint  estate  is  in  the 
position  of  becoming  founder  of  a  new  joint 
family.  As  long  as  the  family  is  joint  and 
undivided  no  member  of  it  has  any  right  to  a 
particular  portion  of  the  joint  property.  The 
proceeds  of  it  belong  to  the  common  purse,  and 
are  dealt  with  according  to  family  arrangement ; 
the  fact  that  a  person  has  acquired  property 
for  the  family  does  not  give  him  any  advantage 
in  respect  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  family 
property  ;  the  most  that  can  be  claimed  as  a 
legal  right  by  a  member  of  a  joint  family,  so 
long  as  it  is  joint,  is  maintenance.  Whatever 
is  acquired  by  a  member  of  a  joint  family 
belongs  to  his  family  not  to  himself,  but  to 
this  rule  exceptions  have  been  allowed  from  an 
early  time.  Thus,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Mann,  "property  acquired  by  learning  belongs 
solely  to  him  to  whom  it  was  given,  likewise 
the  gift  of  a  friend,  a  present  received  on 
marriage,  or  with  the  honey  mixture  "  ;  and 
again,  ' '  what  one  brother  may  acquire  by  his 
labour  without  using  the  patrimony,  that 
acquisition  made  solely  by  his  own  effort  he 
shall  not  share,  unless  by  his  own  will,  with 
his  brother."  The  question  whether  property 
acquired  by  a  person  in  commerce  can  be  claimed 
by  his  family,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  himself, 
as  having  been  made  solely  by  his  own  effort,  is 
a  frequent  subject  of  litigation  in  India  ;  the 
result  in  many  oases,  owing  to  the  presumption 
in  favour  of  joint  property,  causes  great  hard- 
ship to  individual  acquirers.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  joint  family  property  is  vested  in  a 
manager  chosen  by  the  family,  who  is  generally 
the  eldest  male  of  the  eldest  Hue,  he  being  a 
competent  person.     The  manager  acts  as  agent 


of  the  family  within  the  scope  of  his  powers, 
not  as  owner  of  the  family  property,  like  the 
head  of  a  patriarchal  family,  from  which  the 
joint  family  is  in  many  cases  derived.  Import- 
ant acts  relating  to  the  family  property  require 
the  concurrence  of  those  members  of  the  famUy 
who  are  interested  in  a  partition.  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  two  schools  of 
Hindoo  lawyers,  theMitacshara  and  Dayabhaga, 
as  to  the  position  of  those  members  of  the 
family  who  can  claim  a  share  by  partition. 
According  to  the  Dayabhaga  teaching,  which  pre- 
vails in  Bengal,  the  members  of  the  family  are 
owners  of  their  undivided  shares,  and  the  sons 
take  no  interest  whatever  in  the  family  property 
in  the  lifetime  of  their  father.  According  to 
the  Mitacshara,  on  the  other  hand,  the  son 
immediately  on  his  birth  becomes  one  of  the 
co-owners,  and  the  co-owners  hold  the  fannly 
property  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  corpora- 
tion ;  no  single  member  having  any  ownership 
in  it  whatever.  Thus  the  share  of  a  co-owner 
in  Bengal  is  treated  as  individual  property, 
which  may  be  alienated  by  him,  and  made 
liable  for  his  debts ;  whilst  under  theMitacshara 
a  CO  -  owner  has,  strictly  speaking,  nothing 
which  his  creditors  can  seize  or  which  he  can 
alienate.  But  this  strict  view  of  the  Mitacshara 
joint  ownership  is  giving  way  in  some  parts  of 
India,  and  an  approach  "is  being  made  towards 
individual  ownership.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
inheritance  in  a  Mitacshara  joint  family.  Any 
member  of  a  family  who  is  a  co-sharer  may, 
according  to  both  schools,  claim  a  partition. 

The  typical  Hindoo  joint  family  is  joint  in 
food,  worship,  and  estate,  i.e.  it  has  a  common 
meal  in  the  common  homestead,  common 
religious  rites,  and  common  property.  The 
joint  family  organisation  exists  with  more  or  less 
difference  of  detail  in  many  countries,  as  in 
Armenia,  Russia,  and  among  the  Southern 
Slaves.  It  has  not  been  confined  to  peoples  of 
Aryan  origin,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed. 

[Mayue,  ffindoo  Law  and  Usage,  ch.  viii. — ^De 
Laveleye,  Primitive  Property,  ch.  xiii.  -xvi. — Maine, 
Early  Law  and  Custom,  ch.  viii.]  E.  A.  w. 

JOINT  OWNERSHIP.  Property  may  be 
held  by  several  persons  as  tenants-in-common, 
or  as  joint  tenants.  In  the  former  case  the 
share  of  a  deceased  tenant  is  part  of  his  estate, 
in  the  latter  it  accrues  to  the  surviving  joint- 
tenants  or  tenant.  ■  E.  s. 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES.  Joint-stock 
companies  are  divided  into  incorporated  and 
unincorporated  Companies  (y.  ■!).),  but  the  latter 
have  ceased  to  be  of  any  practicable  import- 
ance. Companies  belonging  to  the  first-named 
description  are  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  or 
by  a  special  act  of  parliament,  or  by  registration 
under  the  Companies  Act.  The  constitution 
of  companies  incorporated  by  royal  charter 
depends  entirely  on  the  provisions  of  the' charter 
in  each  case.     It  is  not  unusual  to  provide  in 
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suoli  oliarters  that  tte  members  of  a  company 
are  liable  for  tbe  debts  of  the  compaiiy  for  an 
amount  exceeding  the  amount  of  their  respective 
shares.  Railway,  canal,  dock,  and  waterwork 
companies  carrying  on  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  always  incorporated  by  special 
act,  but  they  generally  adopt  the  provisions  of 
the  Companies  Clauses  Act  1845,  and  are  there- 
fore to  a  great  extent  governed  by  uniform 
regulations.  These  regulations  differ  in  several 
material  respects  from  those  governing  the  third 
class  of  companies — companies  incorporated 
by  registration.  Thus,  whilst  the  Companies 
Acts  leave  it  to  the  articles  of  each  company 
to  determine  the  constitution  of  the  managing 
body,  the  Companies  Clauses  Act  contains  ex- 
plicit directions  as  to  the  appointment,  rota- 
tion, powers,  and  proceedings  of  directors  (§§  81- 
100).  The  Companies  Acts,  with  the  exception 
of  the  act  of  1879,  which  only  applies  to  Imiking 
companies  formed  or  transformed  into  limited 
companies  after  its  date,  do  not  prescribe  a 
compulsory  audit  of  the  accounts  ;  on  the  other 
hand  companies  governed  by  the  Companies 
Clauses  Act  must  have  their  accounts  audited 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  statute 
(§§  101-108).  There  is  no  power  either  under 
the  Companies  Clauses  Act  or  under  the  Com- 
panies Acts  to  pay  dividends  out  of  capital,  but 
whilst  a  company  registered  under  the  last- 
named  statutes  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
sanctioning  such  payments,  the  special  act  of  a 
railway,  canal,  dock,  or  waterwork  company  may 
authorise  them,  and  the  payment  of  unearned 
dividends  at  a  fixed  rate  during  the  construction 
of  the  undertaking  is  sometimes  provided  for 
in  this  manner.  (As  to  the  difference  between 
the  debenture-stocks  issued  by  the  two  respective 
classes  of  companies,  see  Debentuee  Stock.) 

The  most  numerous  class  of  joint -stock 
companies  consists  of  those  formed  under  the 
Companies  Acts.  These  acts,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  Companies  Act  of  1862,  are 
occasionally  referred  to  as  the  Limited  Liability 
Acts,  an  expression  which  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading, inasmuch  as  companies  with  limited 
liabOi^  were  in  existence  for  a  considerable 
time  before  1862,  and  the  Companies  Acts 
moreover  deal  with  unlimited,  as  well  as  with 
limited  companies.  Limited  companies  are  sub- 
divided into  companies  limited  by  shares  and 
companies  limited  by  guarantee ;  unlimited 
companies  into  such  as  have  a  fixed  capital, 
and  so-called  "mutual  companies,"  which  have 
no  fixed  capital.  The  new  companies  registered 
since  the  passing  of  the  Companies  Act  of  1862 
and  up  to  the  31st  December  1892  consisted  of 
39,911  Companies  limited  by  shares. 

950  Companies  limited  by  guarantee. 

134  Unlimited  Companies  with  a  fixed  capital. 

318  Mutual  Companies. 


41,313 


In  1892  the  newly-registered  companies  consisted 
of— 
2279  Companies  limited  by  shares. 
73  Companies  limited  by  guarantee. 
3  Unlimited  Companies  with  a  fixed  capital. 
5  Mutual  Companies. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  unlimited  companies 
with  a  fixed  capital  form  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  whole  number.  The  mutual 
companies  and  those  limited  by  guarantee  are 
somewhat  more  numerous,  but  hardly  any  of 
the  companies  registered  in  either  way  are 
trading  companies  in  the  strict  sense.  The 
usual  form  of  association  adopted  by  trading 
companies  not  being  railway,  canal,  dock,  or 
waterwork  companies,  carrying  on  business  in 
Engknd,  is  that  of  companies  Umited  by 
shares. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  law 
of  the  Companies  Acts  is  the  complete  absence 
of  any  restrictive  conditions  in  respect  of  the 
formation  of  companies.  On  the  Continent, 
companies  are,  as  a  rule,  not  incorporated 
until  the  whole  of  the  capital  has  been  sub- 
scribed (as  to  Germany,  see  Sandelsgesetzbueh, 
§  209,  d,  e  ;  as  to  France,  Loi  sur  les  soaUtes, 
24th  July  1867,  §  24  ;  as  to  Belgium,  Loi  svr 
les  socUUs,  18th  May  1873,  §  29  ;  as  to  Italy, 
Godice.  di  Commercio,  §  131)  and  until  a  certain 
portion  of  it  has  been  paid  up  (in  Germany, 
25  per  cent,  I.e.  §  210  ;  in  France,  25  per 
cent,  I.e.  §  24  and  §  1  ;  iu  Belgium,  6  per 
cent,  I.e.  §§  29,  31  ;  in  Italy  30  per  cent, 
I.e.  §  131).  There  are  also  in  the  law  of 
most  continental  countries  various  provisions 
for  securing  an  inquiry — at  the  outset — into 
the  circumstances  of  the  promotion  of  every 
company.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Germany  it 
is  the  first  duty  of  the  directors  of  a  newly- 
formed  company  to  issue  a  special  report  on 
these  matters,  and  if  any  of  the  directors  have 
taken  part  in  the  promotion  or  sold  any  property 
of  the  company,  another  report  must  be  issued 
by  independent  auditors  (I.e.  §  209),  and  it 
is  also  provided  that  any  purchases  of  property 
for  a  sum  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  capital  of 
a  company  made  within  two  years  from  the 
incorporation  of  the  company  must  be  approved 
by  the  shareholders  in  general  meeting  {I.e.  § 
213  f.).  No  similar  precautions  exist  in  English 
law.  A  limited  company  is  incorporated  as 
soon  as  the  Memobahdum  oe  Association 
(q.v.)  is  filed  at  the  oflice  of  the  registrar  of 
joint-stock  companies,  and  this  can  be  done 
before  any  shares,  excepting  the  seven  shares  to 
be  subscribed  for  by  the  persons  who  sign  the 
memorandum,  have  been  disposed  of.  The 
publicity  of  tiansactions,  by  which  shares  are 
allotted  as  fuUy  paid  in  exchange  for  property 
or  services,  is,  in  some  measui'e,  provided  for  by 
§  25  of  the  act  of  1867,  which  requires  such 
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shares  to  be  paid  for  in  cash,  unless  previously 
to  tlie  issue  of  the  shares  the  contract  according 
to  which  they  are  to  be  allotted  is  filed  with 
the  registrar  ;  but  no  machinery  is  supplied  by 
the  law  to  secure  an  independent  valuation  of 
the  assets  sold  by  the  promoters  of  the  company. 
The  Provision  of  Companies  Act  1867,  §  38, 
which  requires  certain  particulars  about  contracts 
to  be  referred  to  in  any  prospectus  offering 
shares,  has  not  proved  of  much  practical  advan- 
tage, and  it  is  frequently  evaded  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  "waiver  clause"  into  the  forms  of 
application  for  shares. 

The  principle  of  "laissez-faire  "  also  pervades 
the  rules  as  to  the  management  of  companies 
and  the  keeping  of  accounts.  A  company 
excluding  table  A  by  its  articles  (see  Articles 
OF  Association)  is  almost  enth'ely  unfettered 
in  these  respects  ;  it  may  leave  the  entire 
management  in  the  hands  of  one  person  for 
life,  and  though  a.  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
must  be  held  annually  (Companies  Act  1862, 
§  49)  it  is  not  necessary,  in  the  absence  of 
directions  in  the  articles,  to  submit  any  accounts 
to  the  shareholders  at  any  such  meeting.  The 
foreign  codes  have  elaborate  rules  on  these 
points  and  also  on  the  valuation  of  assets,  and 
the  formation  of  reserve  funds  (see  as  to 
directors  and  managers  of  companies  in  Germany 
l.o.  §  209  f.,  §§  224-235  ;  in  France,  l.c  §§ 
22,  26,  40,  44  ;  in  Belgium,  l.c.  §§  43-49  ; 
in  Italy,  l.c.  §§  139-142,  147-152.  As  to  the 
confirmation  of  accounts  by  general  meetings 
in  Germany,  l.c.  §§  239,  239  b  [185  c]  ;  in 
France,  l.c.  §§  32,  34  ;  in  Belgium,  l.c.  §§  27, 
35  ;  in  Italy,  Z.c.  §  154.  As  to  the  valuation 
of  assets  and  formation  of  reserve  funds  in 
Germany,  l.c.  §  239  b  [185  a,  185  b] ;  in 
France,  l.c.  §§  34,  36  ;  in  Belgium,  l.c.  §§ 
62-65  ;  in  Italy,  l.c.  §§  176,  182).  British 
company  law  does  not  require  the  assets  to  be 
valued  periodically,  and  it  is  even  unnecessary 
— in  the  absence  of  any  special  regulations  in 
the  articles — to  provide  for  the  depreciation 
of  wasting  property  (see  Lee  -u.  Weuohatel 
Asphalte  Company,  41  Chancery  Division  1 ; 
Bolton  u.  Natal  Land  Company  [1892],  2 
Chancery  124  ;  Verner  v.  General  Trust  [1894], 
2  Chancery  239)  ;  dividends  cannot  be  paid 
except  out  of  profits,  but  in  ascertaining  the 
profits  for  that  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
take  into  account  any  decrease,  however  serious, 
in  the  value  of  a  company's  property. 

Directors,  in  England  as  elsewhere,  are  liable 
for  fraud  and  for  any  acts  done  by  them  in 
excess  of  their  powers  (see  Directoes,  Legal 
Duty  of)  but  whilst  on  the  Continent  they  can 
be  made  responsible  for  losses  caused  by  ordinary 
negligence  (see  as  to  Germany,  ^.c.  §  241  [2]  ; 
as  to  France,  l.c.  §  44  ;  as  to  Belgium,  l.c.  § 
51,  52 ;  as  to  Italy,  §§  147-149),  British  direc- 
tors are  safe  from  all  claims  as  long  as  they 
keep  within  their  powers  and  are  not  acting  for 


their  personal  advantage  (see  Lord  Hatherley'a 
remarks  in  Turquand  v.  Marshall,  4  Chancery 
Appeals,  on  p.  386:  "  However  ridiculous  and 
absurd  their  conduct  might  seem,  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  the  company  that  they  chose  such 
unwise  directors  ").  As  mentioned  above,  the 
Companies  Acts  do  not — except  in  certain 
specified  cases — require  the  accounts  to  be  sub-  i 
mitted  to  a  periodical  independent  audit.  In 
France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  independent  auditors  ' 
(comTnissaires,  sindaci)  ;  must  be  appointed  by 
the  shareholders  (see  as  to  France,  l.c.  §§  32-34; 
as  to  Belgium,  l.c.  §§  47,  48,  64,  58  ;  as  to 
Italy  l.c.  §§  183-184).  Their  duties  inchde  j 
the  inspection  of  the  accounts  and  securities 
during  the  whole  of  the  year  for  which  they  are 
elected,  and  they  may  convene  general  meetings 
of  the  shareholders  in  case  of  necessity.  Another 
peculiarity  of  British — as  distinguished  from 
foreign — companies  is  their  power  to  issue 
debentures,  the  holders  of  which  in  case  of  a  ; 
winding-up  may  take  possession  of  the  whole  "» 
undertaking  (see  Debenture).  This  may  pro- 
duce great  hardship  to  ordinary  creditors.  No 
doubt  the  law  requires  debentures  to  be  regis- 
tered in  the  "  register  of  mortgages  and  charges  " 
kept  by  the  issuing  company  (Companies  Act, 
1862,  §  43),  but  the  omission  to  register — 
though  it  imposes  a  penalty  on  the  directors — 
does  not  render  the  debentures  invalid  ("Wright 
V.  Horton,  12  Appeal  Cases,  371) ;  moreover, 
the  register — if  existent — may  be  inspected  by 
actual  creditors  only  and  not  by  intending 
creditors  ;  and  it  is  therefore  impossible,  before 
giving  credit  to  a  company,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  whole  of  its  assets  have  not  been  pledged 
to  debenture  holders. 

In  one  way,  shareholders  in  British  companies 
are  better  protected  than  those  in  foreign  com- 
panies. On  the  continent  the  officers  -of  a  com- 
pany have  unlimited  powers  to  bind  the  company, 
while  in  England  engagements  entered  into 
beyond  the  powers  defined  by  the  memorandum 
and  articles  are  of  no  effect  {see  Ultra  Vibes, 
Doctrine  of). 

The  question  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
the  respective  tendencies  of  British  and  conti- 
nental company  lawisnoteasily  answered.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  more 
important  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  hitherto  been  managed  honestly  and  prud- 
ently :  gross  instances  of  fraud  and  recklessness 
occur  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  whether,  under  the  stringent  regulations 
of  continental  law,  such  occurrences  are  less 
frequent. 

The  law  should  allow  full  scope  to  the  great 
variety  of  objects  for  which  companies  are 
created,  as  inelastic  rules  as  to  the  conditions 
of  incorporation  and  internal  organisation  may 
stifle  legitimate  enterprise.  This  has  been 
shown  in  Germany,  where  the  stringency  of  the 
provisions   enacted   in    1884  has— already  in 
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1892 — made  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  new 
kind  of  mercantile  associations,  Gesellschaften 
mit  bescTiranktcr  Saftung  (Partnerships  with 
Limited  Liability),  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  company  law. 

The  chief  fault  of  English  company  law  is 
the  unsatisfactory  natm-e  of  the  rules  as  to  the 
liabilities  of  directors.  As  the  law  stands,  a 
director  who  does  not  take  any  active  part  iu 
the  proceedings  of  the  board  is  almost  free  from 
responsibility  (see  for  instance  ' '  Cullerne  v. 
London  and  Suburban  Building  Society,"  25 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  485),  and  the  frequent 
practice  of  directors,  of  leaving  everything  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  two  "active"  colleagues 
is  actually  encouraged  by  the  decisions  of  the 
courts. 

The  habitual  disincUnation  of  shareholders 
to  ascertain  whether  unusually  high  dividends 
have  been  earned  in  a  legitimate  way  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  disaster,  which  cannot,  however, 
'  be  dealt  with  by  legislation. 

The  disasters  of  the  ' '  Liberator  group, ''  and 
of  a  number  of  so-called  "trust  companies," 
have,  in  recent  times,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  deficiencies  of  English  com- 
pany law,  which  are  also  pointed  out  in  a  very 
interesting  report  issued  by  the  board  of  tiade, 
pursuant  to  §  29  of  the  Winding-up  Act, 
1890  (Thii-d  Annual  Eeport,  1894,  pp.  305)  ; 
new  legislation  is  recommended  in  the  same  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  following  among 
other  objects.  (1)  The  compliance  with  definite 
requirements  as  to  subscription  and  payment  of 
capital ;  (2)  the  disclosure  of  fuller  information 
in  prospectuses ;  (3)  the  securing  of  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  company  on  the  part  of 
its  first  subscribers  ;  (4)  the  prevention  of  fraud 
by  the  sale  of  insolvent  undertakings  ;  (5)  the 
limitation  of  borrowing  and  mortgaging  powers 
and  fuller  disclosure  of  mortgages  ;  (6)  more 
efiicient  audit  and  fuller  publication  of  balance 
sheets,  etc.  A  departmental  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Lord  Davey  as  chairman,  and  a 
number  of  theoretical  and  practical  experts  in 
company  law,  has  recently  considered  a  draft 
which  will  embody  some  of  these  proposals. 

There  are  many  details  in  respect  of  which 
improvements  could,  no  doubt,  be  effected,  but 
nothing  will  alter  the  fact  that  companies  in 
their  present  form,  like  many  other  contrivances 
due  to  the  modern  spirit  of  invention,  have, 
while  enlarging  the  sphere  and  increasing  the 
intensity  of  human  activity,  also  produced  risks 
and  dangers  which  were  formerly  unknown. 

[As  to  the  law  of  joint-stock  companies  incorpo- 
rated under  special  acts,  see  Hodges  on  Railways; 
Brown  and  Theobald  on  Railways.  As  to  the 
law  of  companies  incorporated  under  the  Companies 
Acts,  see  Lindley  on  Company  Law;  Buckley 
on  The  Companies  Acts.  A  more  popular  exposition 
is  contained  in  Hamilton  :  A  Manual  of  Company 
Law  for  the  use  of  Directors  and  Promoters. 


Statistics  relating  to  companies  registered  under 
the  Companies  Acts  are  contained  iu  the  annual 
returns  of  the  registrar  of  joint-stock  companies ; 
see  also  the  articles  on  Compahies.]  e.  s. 

JOINT  TENANCY.  ^^Tiere  two  or  more 
persons  have  an  estate  given  to  them  as  joint 
tenants,  they  hold  it  jointly,  so  that  on  the 
death  of  one,  the  whole  estate  belongs  to  the 
survivors  or  survivor  ;  whilst  if  the  estate  or 
property  is  given  to  them  as  ' '  tenants  in  com- 
mon," the  share  of  a  deceased  tenant  goes  to 
his  heir  in  the  case  of  real  property,  and  to  his 
personal  representative  in  the  case  of  personal 
property.  Trustees  are  usually  made  joint 
tenants. 

[Goodeve's  Real  Property,  London,  1891.] 

J.  E.  0.  M. 

JOINTURE.  A  jointure  was  an  estate  in 
freehold  land  given  to  a  wife  to  take  effect  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  so  called  because 
in  former  days  the  estate  was  given  in  joint 
tenancy  or  jointure  to  both  husband  and  wife. 
In  modem  times,  provision  is  made  for  the  wife 
by  charging  the  lands  of  the  husband  with  the 
payment  of  a  yearly  sum. 

[Goodeve's  Real  Property,  London,  1891.] 

J.  E.  c.  M. 

JONES,  David  (1806-1854),  Actuary  of  the 
Universal  Life  Assurance  OiEce.  Tery  favour- 
ably held  in  estimation  as  the  author  of  a  book 
On  the  Value  of  Annuities  and  Reversionary 
Payments,  with  numerous  tables.  To  which  is 
appended  a  ti'eatise  on  "Probability,"  by  Sir 
■\ViUiam  Lubbock,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  E. 
Drinkwater  Bethune,  A.M.,  2  vols.,  8vo, 
London,  1844,  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  (pp.  xxx.  and 
1136,  with  64  pages  comprising  the  treatise 
referred  to).  This  work,  which  has  become 
scarce,  continues  to  be  appreciated  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  guides,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  for  the  solution  of  the  many  problems 
that  require  accmate  solution  in  the  business 
of  life  assurances  and  annuities.  The  former 
are  included  in  Jones's  work  under  the  designa- 
tion of  reversionary  payments. 

A  translation  into  German  appeared  in  1859, 
at  Hanover.  Jones,  Darid,  Leih-enten  und  Lehens- 
Versicherungen,  Deutsch  bearbeitet  und  mit  Ta- 
beUen  versehen  von  K.  Hattendorf.  F.  H. 

JONES,  Eknest  Chakles  (1819-1869),  poet, 
novelist,  and  politician,  was  brought  up  to  the 
bar,  but  attached  himself  in  1846,  at  first  as  a 
follower  of  Feargus  O'Connor,  to  the  Chartist 
movement,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  advo- 
cate. Gradually,  however,  as  the  importance  of 
the  Chartist  movement  decreased,  he  became 
more  identified  with  the  extreme  radicals.  In 
1848,  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, with  a  line,  for  seditious  speeches.  He 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Nortliern  Star,  the 
Chartist  organ,  and  afterwards  edited  Notes 
to  the  People.     He  was  a  brilliant  and  impres- 
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sive  democratic  orator,  but  his  statements  are 


His  WTitings  on  economic  or  political  sulDJects, 
apart  from  articles  in  the  organs  above  mentioned, 
are  all  reprints  of  lectures,  and  include  —  JEveni 
with  the  People,  1856-57. — Ldbow  and  Capital, 
1867. — Democracy  vindicated — a  Reply  to  Pro- 
fessor Blaekie,  1867. 

[E.  G.  Gammage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Move- 
ment, 1854  (this  author  is  very  severe  on  Jones, 
with  whom  he  was  constantly  at  strife). — The 
Times,  27th  January,  etc.,  1869.]  E.  H.  H. 

JONES,  EiOHAKD  (1790-1855),  son  of  an 
eminent  solicitor,  was  born  at  Tunbridge  Wella. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  entered  Cambridge, 
where  the  society  of  Hersohel,  "Whewell,  and 
other  future  savants  is  said  to  have  fostered  in 
him  the  love  of  positive  inductive  knowledge. 
After  leaving  Cambridge  he  took  orders,  and  was 
curate  for  several  years  in  Kent  and  Sussez. 
Meanwhile  he  was  composing  his  first  and 
principal  work.  An  Essay  on  the  Distribution 
of  Wealth,  and  on  the  Sources  of  Taxation,  of 
which  the  first  division,  or  "book,"  on  rent, 
— not  destined  to  have  a  sequel — was  published 
in  1831.  Soon  afterwards  Jones  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  economy  in  the  newly- 
established  King's  College,  London  ;  where  he 
delivered  an  introductory  leotm'e  in  1833. 
Erom  King's  College  he  was  transferred  to 
Haileybury,  as  the  successor  of  Malthus. 
He  occupied  the  chair  of  political  economy 
and  history  at  Haileybury  for  several  years  ; 
but  his  academic  pursuits,  and  the  completion 
of  his  projected  work,  were  interrupted  by  the 
active  part  which  he  took  in  the  commutation 
of  tithes.  He  showed  great  practical  ability  as 
tithe  commissioner,  an  office  which  he  held 
till  1851.  He  was  afterwards  a  charity  com- 
missioner. 

The  role  of  Jones  in  political  economy  was 
like  that  of  Bacon  in  physical  science  :  to  preach 
the  importance  of  experience,  and  the  danger 
of  hasty  generalisation. 

"  If  we  wish  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  economy  and  arrangements  by  which  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth  produce  or  distribute  their 
revenues,  I  really  know  of  but  one  way  to  attain 
our  object,  and  that  is  to  look  and  see  "  ("  Intro- 
ductory lecture  at  King's  College,"  Literary 
Remains,  p.  569). 

"  To  complete  the  knowledge  really  and  securely 
attainable  .  .  .  will  still  require  the  patient  and 
assiduous  observation  and  labour  of  many  minds. 
.  .  .  During  this  process  the  too  hasty  erection  of 
whole  systems,  a  frail  thirst  for  the  premature 
exhibition  of  commanding  generalities,  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  the  sources  of  error  most  to 
be  guarded  against"  (Preface  to  Ussay  on  Dis- 
tribution of  Wealth,  p.  39). 

Aristotle's  method  was  not  more  objection- 
able to  Bacon  than  Ricardo's  was  to  Jones. 

"Mr.  Ricardo  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  he 
produced  a  system  very  ingeniously  combined  of 


purely  hypothetical  truths  ;  which,  however,  a 
single  comprehensive  glance  at  the  world,  as  it 
actually  exists,  is  sufficient  to  show  to  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  past  and  present  condition 
of  mankind  (ib.  p.  7)." 

Like  Bacon,  Jones  did  not  Ulustrate  his  new 
method  by  any  very  remarkable  discoveries. 
The  following  are  specimens.  Jones  contends 
that  the  Ricardian  theory  of  rent  does  not  apply 
to  the  payments  made  to  the  owners  of  the  soU 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  He  dis- 
putes what  is  now  called  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns,  "the  opinion  that  the  powers  of 
agricultural  capital  necessarily  decrease  as  the 
quantity  employed  increases  "  (Essay,  p.  197) ; 
regarding  it  as  invalidated  by  "improvements 
in  the  arts  of  production  "  (i6.  p.  1 9  9).  He  denies 
that  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  profits  is  always  attended 
with  a  diminution  of  savings  (Literary  Remains, 
p.  371).  AU  these  propositions  are  admitted 
by  moderate  "followers  of  Ricardo,  by  J.  S.  Mill 
for  example.  However,  against  some  of  the 
narrower  Epigoni,  some  of  Jones's  strictures 
(e.g.,  Essay,  p.  182)  may  be  justified. 

Accordingly  it  may  be  regretted  that  Jones's 
criticisms  were  not  more  favourably  received  by 
his  contemporaries — M'CuUoch,  for  instance, 
hardly  thinks  him  worth  notice  (Literature  of 
Political  Economy).  Eor  the  reaction  agamst 
over-generalisation,  if  headed  by  Jones,  would 
have  come  sooner,  and  would  have  been  more 
moderate,  inasmuch  as  Jones  did  not  abjure  the 
use  of  deductive  reasoning  within  certain  limits, 
e.g.  with  respect  to  farmers' — as  distinguished 
from  peasants' — rents. 

Thus  his  demonstration  of  the  propositions  that 
the  rise  of  rents  from  the  employment  of  any  given 
quantity  of  auxiliary  capital  will  be  less  than  that 
which  would  take  place  from  the  employment  of 
an  equal  amount  of  capital  in  the  maintenance  of 
additional  labour  (Essay,  p.  225),  and  that  "a 
rise  in  the  relative  value  of  raw  produce  .  .  .  will 
always  be  followed  by  a  decrease  of  the  share  of 
the  producing  classes  .  .  .  and  by  a  coiTesponding 
rise  in  the  produce  rents  of  the  landlords"  (tS. 
p.  245)  is  highly  abstract. 

His  formula  that  the  interests  of  the  land- 
lords are  indissolubly  connected  with  those  of 
their  tenantry  and  the  community  at  large  is 
just  as  liable  to  misconstruction  as  the  converse 
Ricardian  paradox  which  he  combats.  In  short, 
as  Gibbon  said  of  a  more  important  protest, 
' '  we  shall  rather  be  surprised  by  the  timidity, 
than  scandalised  by  the  freedom,"  of  the  re- 
former. 

A  similar  moderation  characterises  Jones's 
contributions  to  economic  history,  of  which 
the  best  specimen  is  the  "Essay  on  Primitive 
Political  Economy,"  forming  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  April  1847  (reprinted 
in  the  IMerary  Remains,,^.  291).  The  writer 
looks  at  past  events  in  the  light  of  modem 
theory.      He  has  not  reached  that  pitch  of 
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culture  from  whieli  aU  the  truths  of  political 
economy  appear  only  "relative  "  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  age.  He  roundly  takes  our 
ancestors  to  task  for  their  "delusions"  (ibid.), 
and,  in  tenns  calculated  to  shock  the  delicate 
historical  sense  of  the  present  day,  exhibits 
"  the  errors  and  wanderings  of  our  forefathers  " 
(Introductory  Lecture,  Literary  Bemains,  p. 
541).  He  presented  clear  general  views,  such 
as  the  distinction  between  the  "balance  of 
bargain,"  and  the  "  balance  of  trade,"  with- 
out parading  obscure  authorities.  He  was  a 
philosophic  historian,  and  not  a  mere  chronicler. 
He  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  English  historical  school. 

An  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  and 
on  the  Sources  of  Taxation,  pt.  1. ,  Eent  [no  more 
published],  1831.  — An  introductory  lecture  on 
Political  Economy,  delivered  at  King's  College, 
with  a  syllabus  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Wages  of  Labour  (reprinted  in  Literary  Remains), 
1833. — A  few  remarks  on  the  proposed  commuta- 
tion of  tithes,  with  suggestions  of  some  additional 
facilities,  1833. — Eemarks  on  the  manner  in  which 
tithes  should  be  assessed  to  the  poor's  rate  under 
the  existing  law,  with  a  protest  against  the  change 
which  will  be  produced  in  that  law  by  a  biE  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  1838. — [The  impression  of  a  "full  man  " 
which  Jones's  writings  convey  is  confirmed  by  the 
genial  picture  of  his  personality  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  gives  in  her  (unpublished)  memoirs  (vol.  iii. 
p.  65) :  "  Such  crowds  of  ideas  as  he  poured  forth, 
uttering  so  rapidly  as  to  keep  one  quite  on  the 
stretch  not  to  miss  any  of  the  good  things."] — A 
very  unfavourable  review,  in  which  the  hand  of 
M'Culloch  may  be  traced,  in  the  Edinburgh  JRemew 
for  1831  (vol.  liv. ),  disputes  many  of  Jones's  facts 
as  well  as  all  his  theory.  WheweU,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  Literary  Remains,  makes  a  rejoinder. — A 
letter  to  the  Eight  Honourable  Sir  Eobt.  Peel  on 
the  bill  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Attorney- 
General  to  exempt  all  persons  from  being  assessed 
as  inhabitants  to  parochial  rates,  1840. — Text- 
book of  lectures  on  the  Political  Economy  of 
nations,  delivered  at  the  East  India  College, 
Haileybury,  1852  [republished  among  the 
Literary  Remains']. — Literary  Remains,  consisting 
of  lectures  and  tracts  on  Political  Economy. 
Edited  with  a  prefatory  notice  by  the  Eev. 
William  Whewell,  D.D.  r.  T.  E. 

JOUEDAN,  Alfred  (1825-1892),  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  law  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Aix  and 
MajseUles,  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Revue  d'^conomie  Folitique. 

Besides  several  writings  on  law,  Jourdan 
published  a  Cours  Analytique  d'^ccmoTnie 
Politique,  eds.  1882,  1890. -^i3«  R6U  de  VMtat 
dans  VOrdre  Economique  ou  Econcrmie  Politique  et 
Sodalisme,  1882.  "The  law  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  economic  mission  of  the  state 
is  to  abstain  more  and  more  from  direct  tutela, 
such  as  technical  regulations,  but  to  contribute 
more  and  more  towards  the  improvement  and 
increase    of    the    social    machinery    put   at  the 


disposal  of  emancipated  human  industry,"  p.  395. 
He  also  wrote  Des  Rapports  entre  le  Droit  et 
I'Economie  Politique  ou  Philosqphie  ComparSe  du 
Droit  et  de  I'ilamomie  Politique,  1888.  "Both 
sciences  are  based  on  the  same  primordial  facts  ; 
the  instinct  of  social  aggregation  and  human 
liberty.  Political  economy  traces  the  motive 
principle — the  necessity  of  satisfying  human  wants 
with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  exertion  ; 
but  it  is  only  directly  concerned  with  material 
interests  ;  whilst  law  has  a  more  extended  terri- 
tory. For  both,  progress  has  always  been  realised 
through  liberty,  namely,  the  removal  of  certain 
trammels."  The  author's  conclusion  is  :  "Ethics 
and  economics  stand,  as  sciences,  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  science  of  law  as  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry  to  the  science  of  mechanics."  'The 
two  latter  works  were  rewarded  with  a  prize 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Political  and  Moral 
Sciences.  E.  ca. 

JOURNEY  {Mint).  A  word  used  in  the 
Mint  to  represent  a  certain  weight  of  gold  or 
silver  coin,  originally  supposed  to  represent  a 
day's  work,  and  which  had  to  be  delivered  by 
the  coiners  at  the  end  of  each  "joumee"  or 
day.  A  "journey -weight"  of  gold  is  180  oz. 
troy,  and  of  silver  720  oz.  troy.  F.  E.  A. 

JOURNEYMAN,  a  term  originally  denoting 
a  labourer  working  by  the  day  (joumie),  came 
in  England  to  be  applied,  before  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  all  craftsmen  working  for  hire, 
as  distinguished,  on  the  one  side,  from  the 
"masters,"  "craft-holders,"  or  "shop-holders" 
who  employed  them,  and,  ou  the  other,  from 
the  apprentices.  In  the  14th  century,  how- 
ever, the  journeyman  was  also  commonly 
distinguished  from  the  "serving-man,"  "valet," 
or  "yeoman,"  who  was  engaged  for  a  consider- 
ably longer  period.  We  may  perhaps  see  in  the 
supersession  of  these  other  terms  by  "journey- 
man," an  indication  that  with  the  growth  of 
industry  it  became  increasingly  exceptional  to 
contract  for  a  long  period  of  service.  Such  a 
contract,  it  must  be  added,  would  become  less 
advantageous  to  the  employer  when  once  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  had  been  definitely 
established,  and  he  had  thus  secured  a  per- 
manent working  force  of  another  kind,  and  it 
would  also  naturally  tend  to  disappear  before 
the  extension  of  the  practice  of  piece-work. 

In  the  picture  commonly  drawn  by  modem 
writers  of  the  mediseval  "gild-system"  in  its 
best  period,  the  position  of  journeyman  is 
represented  as  the  normal  intervening  stage 
between  apprenticeship  and  mastership, — a 
stage  out  of  which  the  industrious  and  skilful 
journeyman  could  easily  rise  after  a  few  years. 
This  picture  is  perhaps  true  of  some  industries 
— in  certain  localities — in  particular  periods  ; 
and  it  has  served  as  a  useful  standard  of  com- 
parison wherewith  to  contrast  what  have  been 
supposed  to  be  earlier  and  later  conditions. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  historical 
evidence.     Even  as  late  as  the  14th  and  15th 
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centuries  apprenticeship  was  only  slowly  com- 
ing to  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  hired 
labour ;  and,  when  it  had,  full  membership 
of  the  craft,  with  the  right  to  set  up  as  an 
independent  master,  was  already  restricted  in 
such  «.  way  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
average  journeyman.  The  relation  of  the 
Journeymen  to  the  Gilds  or  "crafts "is  still 
somewhat  obscure  and  varied  probably  from  place 
to  place.  They  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
gild,  and  their  wages  were  regulated  byits  officers: 
in  some  few  cases  they  appear  as  taking  part 
in  the  making  of  ordinances  and  even  in  the 
election  of  officers.  But  as  a  rule,  and  certainly 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the 
masters  were  alone  regarded  as  in  any  real  sense 
members  or  "  combrethren "  of  the  craft  com- 
pany. 

So  long  as  apprenticeship  was  enforced,  the 
name  of  "journeymen"  or  "  free  journeymen  " 
continued  to  be  used  for  those  who  had  served 
seven  years  to  any  art  or  craft  under  a  lawful 
"master."  It  is  still  in  common  use  in  some 
industries  still  organised  in  small  shops — e.g. 
that  of  the  bakers  ;  and  in  others  which,  like 
the  hatters,  have  only  recently  passed  into  the 
factory  stage,  and  retaiu  the  tradition  of  earlier 
conditions. 

[The  literature  of  the  subject  will  be  found  under 

COEPOEATIONS  OF  AkTS  AND  TRADES,   GrILDS,  and 

elsewhere.  For  a  recent  summary  see  Ashley, 
Economic  History,  part  li.  (1893),  §  34. — Mrs. 
Green,  Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Oentury  (1894), 
vol.  ii.  chs.  iv.  v.,  takes  up  a  position  which,  if 
hardly  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  and  not 
altogether  clear,  is  independent  and  suggestive. 
The  most  convenient  collection  of  material  will  be 
found  in  H.  T.  Eiley,  Memorials  of  London,  1868.] 

w.  J.  A. 

JOURNEYMEK'S  SOCIETIES.  As  soon 
as  there  grew  up  a  class  of  journeymen  who  real- 
ised that  they  were  likely  to  remain  in  that  posi- 
tion for  many  years,  ifnot  all  their  Uves,  and,  there- 
fore, that  they  had  class  interests  to  defend, 
distinct  from,  or  opposed  to  those  of  the 
masters,  separate  societies  of  journeymen  began 
to  make  their  appearance.  In  accordance  with 
the  tendency  of  the  later  middle  ages  towards 
the  formation  of  religious  gilds,  such  societies 
would  seem  to  have  been  usually,  at  first,  of  a 
religious  character,  as  is  indicated  by  the  names 
"  fraternity,"  "brotherhood,"  "  confrerie,"  and 
"  Bruderschaft. "  Although  in  some  cases  this 
may  have  been  caused  by  a  desire  to  avoid 
condemnation  by  the  public  authorities,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  journeymen  were 
not  moved  by  the  same  motives  as  led  other 
classes  to  form  religious  associations.  Yet  these 
fraternities  would  naturally  tend  to  concern 
themselves  vrith  the  other  interests  of  their 
members ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  association  would 
lend  strength  to  the  journeymen  in  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  masters.  The  "  confrferies  "  of 
"  compagnons  "  were  a  prominent  feature  in  the 


industrial  life  of  France  in  the  15th  century 
their  later  history  still  awaits  investigatioa 
In  Germany  "  Gesellenverbande "  of  varioa 
kinds  were  numerous  in  the  15th  century;  ii 
some  industries  they  were  to  be  found  as  lat 
as  the  present  century ;  and  they  were  th 
occasion  of  a  long  series  of  imperial  and  terri 
torial  decrees.  In  England  they  played  a  mucl 
less  important  part,  partly  because  industr 
here  was  less  developed,  partly  because  of  th 
absence  of  the  rule  concerning  a  period  of  travel 
to  which  may  be  largely  attributed  their  rapii 
spread  on  the  continent.  Evidence  has,  how 
ever,  already  been  found  of  their  existence  ij 
the  following  London  crafts  at  the  dates  her 
stated  : — the  saddlers,  1383-1396  ;  cordwainers 
1?87  ;  tailors,  1413-1696  ;  blacksmiths,  1435 
carpenters,  1468  ;  drapers,  1493-1522  ;  iron 
mongers,  1497-1590;  founders,  1508-1679 
fishmongers,  1512  ;  clothworkers,  16th  century 
ai-mourers,  1589  ;  and  in  the  following  provinoia 
towns  : — Coventry,  the  weavers,  before  1450 
Exeter,  the  tailors,  before  1512  ;  Oxford,  thi 
shoemakers,  1512  ;  Bristol,  the  tailors,  1670 
and  with  the  further  publication  of  municipa 
records  other  instances  will  doubtless  he  found 
So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  scanty  evidence 
they  seem  to  have  begun  as  voluntary  combina, 
tions,  in  the  teeth  of  the  masters  and  the  civii 
authorities,  and  to  have  commonly  had  amonj 
their  objects  the  increase  of  wages.  They  wen 
met  by  strong  measures  of  repression,  to  whicl 
possibly  some  succumbed,  but  in  many  case 
they  were  recognised  after  a  time,  sometime 
as  the  result  of  a  formal  compromise,  am 
ultimately  they  sank  into  a  position  altogethe: 
subordinate  to  the  companies  of  masters,  an( 
became  convenient  to  the  latter  as  a  maohiner 
for  relieving  poor  journeymen.  Their  organisa 
tion  resembled  in  general  character  that  of  th 
masters'  companies,  with  periodical  assembhea 
wardens,  contributions,  and  common-box. 

[Our  most  consecutive  information  concerns  th 
association  among  the  tailors  of  London,  whic 
under  the  names  of  the  "  fraternity  of  yeomen, 
or  "valets,"  "the  yeomen  fellowship,"  and,  froi 
1569  onwards,  "  the  bachelors'  Company"  survive 
till  1661,  when  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Merohaii 
Taylors'  Company.  Here  the  development  wa 
complicated  by  the  gradual  separation  between  tl 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company  and  the  industry  froi 
which  it  derived  its  name.  The  evidence  will  t 
found  in  C.  M.  Clode,  Memorials  of  the  Merchm 
Taylors'  Company  (1875),  and  Early  History  ( 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  (1888).  Bi 
more  instructive  is  the  "  Ordinance  granted  by  tl 
worshipful  masters  and  wardens,  with  all  the  wha 
company  of  the  craft  of  blacksmiths  of  Londoi 
to  the  servants  of  the  said  craft "  in  1434,  whic 
is  evidently  of  the  nature  of  a  compact  betwee 
two  bodies,  and  contains  conditions  curiously  ri 
sembling  modern  trades  union  policy.  It 
printed  by  Mr  Coote  in  Trans.  London  o"' 
Middlesex  Archceol.  Soc.  (1874),  iv.  And  almo 
equally  interesting  is  the  indenture  between  tl 
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shoemakers  and  their  journeymen  in  Oxford  (1512), 
when  the  struggle  seems  to  have  turned  upon  the 
possession  of  "the  box  of  the  journeymen  "  ;  this 
is  given  in  Secords  of  Oxford  (1880).  An  attempt 
is  made  to  present  and  estimate  the  value  of  the 
information  at  present  accessible  in  Ashley,  Eco- 
nomic Sisiory,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  (1893),  §  35.  See 
however  the  recent  criticism  by  S.  and  B.  Webb, 
in  The  Eist.  of  Trade  Unionism  (1894),  ch.  i.  For 
Grermany,  see  G.  Schanz,  G eseUenverbande  (1877), 
and  for  France,  Levassenr,  Mistoire  des  classes 
Ouvrieres,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (1859).]  tt.  j.  a. 

JOVELLAXOS,  Gaspar  Melchior  de 
(1744-1811),  had  a  most  chequered  existence. 
He  was  originally  public  prosecutor  in  Seville, 
then  in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Sociedad 
lIcon6inica  and  of  the  Academia  de  Historia ; 
but  he  fell  into  disgrace  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  IV.,  was  exiled  to  Gijon,  his  native 
place,  then  recalled  to  the  court  and  appointed 
a  minister,  to  be  imprisoned  again  in  1801, 
first  in  a  convent  and  then  in  a  fortress  in  the 
Balearic  islands.  Released  at  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion,  he  rejected  the  offers  of 
Napoleon,  was  made  a  member  of  the  JuiUa 
Central  of  government,  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  debates  on  the  Spanish  constitution  put 
forward  in  Cadiz. 

On  his  tombstone  in  Gijon  he  is  described 
as  having  been  "a  magistrate,  a,  minister,  a 
father  of  his  country,  a  man  of  letters,  an  orator, 
a  poet,  a  jurisconsult,  a  philosopher,  an  economist, 
— always  distinguished,  often  eminent." 

His  works,  exclusive  of  his  Memoirs,  which 
have  been  printed  separately  in  Paris  (1825), 
have  beenrepublished  in  Rivadeneyra's  Biblioteca 
de  Autores  Mspafioles  (Madrid,  2  vols.  1858-59)  ; 
the  economic  writings  are  to  be  found  in  vol.  ii. 
The  most  important  are  the  Informe  d  la  Junta 
General  de  Oomercio  sobre  la  Libertad  de  las 
Artes  (1785)  (Report  on  the  liberty  of  the 
crafts),  and  the  Informe  de  la  Sociedad  Economica 
al  Real  Gonsejo  de  Costilla  sobre  el  expediente 
de  la  Ley  Agraria  (1794)  (Report  on  Agrar- 
ian Reform).  In  both,  JoveUanos  starts  from 
extremely  liberal  principles,  but  sometimes 
restricts  them  in  their  final  application.  Thus, 
he  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  existing  gremios 
or  craft-gilds,  charging  them  with  oppressing 
the  artisans  (p.  37)  and  inability  to  adjust 
supply  to  demand  (p.  38),  but  although  pro- 


posing their  abolition,  he  demands  a 
immatrieulation  (enrolment)  of  all  persons  con- 
nected with  a  craft,  whether  as  masters,  artisans, 
or  apprentices,"  in  order  to  submit  them  to  the 
guidance  of  "  sindicos"  belonging  to  the  craft, 
but  appointed  by  the  local  authorities.  ISTo 
free  association  of  people  belonging  to  a  craft 
is  to  be  allowed  (p.  41).  In  his  Informe  sobre 
la  Ley  Agraria,  JoveUanos  inveighs  against 
the  existence  of  baldios  (waste -lands),  tierras 
ecmcejiles  (communal  property),  and  mayoraz- 
gos  (entails),  against  the  extent  of  land  owned  in 


clerical  mortmain,  and  against  the  privileges  of 
the  Mesta  gi'anted  to  the  owners  of  the  migi-at- 
ing  flocks.  He  advocates  the  inclosure  of  com- 
mon fields,  and  proposes  to  legalise  the  sale  of  all 
such  land  to  the  peasants  in  their  vicinity.  He 
urges  that  more  roads  and  canals  should  be  con- 
structed as  well  as  more  works  of  irrigation.  In- 
ternal trade  in  corn  should  be  free,  but  "  in  our 
present  situation,  free  export  of  corn,  either 
absolute  or  restrained  according  to  prices,  is  not 
necessary  and  would  not  be  useful"  (p.  116). 
Even  the  import  of  corn  is  only  to  be  allowed 
temporarily,  and  should  be  suspended  in  years 
of  acknowledged  abundance.  E.  ca. 

JOYCE,  Jeremiah  (1763-1816),  was  a 
Unitarian  icdnister,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
Lord  Stanhope.  Early  in  1794,  he  was 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  but  at 
the  end  of  six  months  released  without  trial. 
He  remained,  until  his  death,  secretary  of  the 
Unitarian  Society  and  minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Chapel  at  Hampstead.  In  1797,  he 
published  an  analysis  or  rather  abridgment 
of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  His 
annotations  are  not  numerous,  but  have 
an  interest  as  reflecting  affairs  of  his  day. 
They  refer  chiefly  to  Smith's  proposals  for 
obtaining  a  revenue  from  the  taxation  of  the 
colonies, — among  which  "  America,"  writes 
Joyce,  "the  grand,  principal  resource,  is  now 
entirely  and  for  ever  out  of  the  question  "  (p. 
290).  Among  other  things  he  notices  Pitt's 
proposal  to  ' '  double  the  turnpike  toUs  .  .  . 
seizing  upon  one  half  of  them  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  State  "  (p.  232). 

Joyce's  publications  are  very  numerous  ;  those 
that  are  connected  with  political  economy  are — 
A  complete  Analysis  .  .  of  .  .  .  Adam  Smith's 
.  .  .  Wealth  of  Nations,  1797,  8vo,  1821,  12mo, 
1877,  etc.,  8vo. — The  Arithmetic  of  Ileal  Life  and 
Business,  1809.  a.  l. 

JUDGMENT.  A  judgment  is  the  decision 
of  the  court  on  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  an 
action  brought  before  it.  A  judgment  need  not 
necessarily  put  an  end  to  the  action,  as  it  may 
only  deal  with  part  of  the  claim  or  not  finally 
adjudge  on  any  part  of  the  claim.  If  a  defend- 
ant in  an  action  fails  to  appear  or  to  plead  in 
accordance  with  the  prescribed  rules,  judgment 
"by  default"  may  be  obtained  against  him. 
In  actions  in  which  unliquidated  damages  are 
claimed,  a  defendant  is  in  such  a  case  ordered 
to  pay  "the  damages  to  be  assessed."  This 
is  called  an  "interlocutory  judgment,"  because 
a  further  step,  viz.  the  assessment  of  the 
damages,  must  be  taken  before  the  rights 
of  the  parties  are  finally  adjusted.  In  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  a  judg- 
ment frequently  directs  certain  inquiries  to  be 
made,  or  certain  accounts  to  be  taken.  This  is 
done  before  the  chief  clerk  in  chambers,  who 
subsequently  issues  a  certificate  as  to  the  result ; 
the   action   is  then  brought  before   the   court 
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"on  further  consideration,"  and  if  no  further 
inq[uiries  are  necessary,  directions  are  given  for 
a  final  judgment  declaring  the  rights  of  the 
parties. 

A  final  judgment  materially  alters  the 
mntual  rights  of  the  parties.  It  enables  a 
successful  party  to  issue  execution  against  the 
property,  and  in  case  of  need  against  the  person, 
of  the  party  whom  it  affects  (see  Attachment  ; 
Elbsit  ;  FiEKi  Facias).  If  it  directs  the 
payment  of  money  it  creates  a  debt  more  easily 
enforced,  and  in  most  cases  less  easily  barred  by 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  (see  Limitation, 
Statutes  of)  than  the  claim  in  respect  of  which 
the  action  was  brought.  As  between  the  parties 
and  their  successors  in  title  the  subject  matter 
of  the  litigation  cannot,  after  the  lapse  of  the 
period  allowed  for  an  appeal,  or  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful appeal,  be  contested  again.  The  latter 
rule  is  generally  expressed  by  saying  that  a 
judgment  creates  an  "estoppel  inter  partes," 
or  that  the  case  has  become  ' '  res  judicata. " 

The  Judgments  Extension  Act  of  1868,  and 
the  Inferior  Courts  Judgments  Extension  Act 
1882,  render  judgments  obtained  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  effectual  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  judgments 
of  foreign  courts  cannot  be  enforced  in  England 
without  a  fresh  action  in  an  English  court,  but 
the  judgment  in  such  an  action  must  be  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff  unless  the  defendant  can 
prove  that  the  foreign  judgment  was  obtained 
by  fraud  ;  that  the  court  in  which  it  was  ob- 
tained had  no  jurisdiction  ;  or  that  it  violates  a 
vital  principle  of  English  public  poKcy.   E.  s. 

JUDGMENT  DEBTOR.  A  person  to  whom 
directions  have  been  given  by  a  Judgment  {q-v.) 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  another  person.    E.  s. 

JUDICIAL  FACTOR  (Scotland).  An  ad- 
ministrator appointed  to  an  estate  by  the  Court 
of  Session,  in  the  exercise  of  its  equity  juris- 
diction "ex  ndbili  officio  of  the  court." 

Factors  may  be  factors  loco  iutoris  on  chUdren's 
estates,  or  loco  ahsentis,  as  where  an  owner  is  absent ; 
curators  boniSj  as  where  the  owner  has  become  in- 
capable of  managing  his  own  affairs,  or  upon  failure 
of  trustees,  or  where  trustees  have  been  removed 
on  suspicion  of  misconduct,  or  generally  where 
there  is  a  risk  of  the  property  perishing  or  being 
injured  or  going  to  waste.  The  appointment  is 
made  upon  petition ;  and  the  nominee  of  the 
petitioner  is,  if  suitable,  usually  appointed ;  but 
the  court  may  recall  the  appointment,  as  ou  his 
insolvency. 

The  sheriffs  of  the  counties  may  appoint  judicial 
factors  to  estates  of  not  more  than  £100  a  year, 
all  told.  Judicial  factors  are  under  the  supervision 
and  general  superintendence  of  the  Accountant  of 
Court.  This  ofBcer  sees  that  they  give  due  security, 
and  that  the  funds  are  properly  lodged  in  bank. 
He  audits  their  accounts  once  a  year,  makes  any 
such  requisitions  or  orders  on  them  as  he  considers 
necessary,  and  reports  any  failure  or  misconduct 
to  the  Court  or,  if  necessary,  to  the  Lord  Advocate 


for  prosecution.  He  gets  information  from  the 
banks  as  to  balances,  etc.,  and  is  the  ofEolal 
custodier  of  bank  receipts  and  vouchers.  Ho 
makes  an  annual  report  of  all  the  estates  under 
his  superintendence.  The  court  does  not  interfere 
unless  the  accountant  makes  an  application  to  it 
or  unless  leave  is  required  to  gi-ant  abatements  of 
rent,  to  sink  funds  in  an  annuity,  or  the  like. 
The  judicial  factor  is  paid  for  his  time  and  trouble 
by  a  commission,  fixed  by  the  Accountant.  Under 
the  Judicial  Factors  Act  1889,  §  13,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  judicial  factor  has  the  fuU  force  and 
effect  of  an  assignment  or  transfer,  duly  executed 
of  all  property  situated  or  invested  in  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  and  belonging  to  or  forming 
part  of  the  estate  under  his  charge  ;  and  all  debts 
must  be  paid  or  assignments  or  transfers  executed 
accordingly.  a.  d. 

JUDICIAL  RENT,  see  Land  Legislation, 
Ibish. 

JUNG  STILLING,  Johann  Heinrioh(1740- 
1817).  The  surname  Stilling  was  derived  from 
the  pietist  congregation.  Die  Stillen  im  Lande, 
the  "  quiet  country  people  "  to  which  his  family 
belonged.  Jung  was  essentially  a  self-made 
man ;  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  his  time  ^8 
divided  between  teaching  in  village  schools 
and  tailoring  ;  through  self-  exertion  and  the 
assistance  of  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  study 
in  the  university  of  Strasburg,  where  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  ;  later  on  he 
lectured  on  cameralistie  sciences  at  Kaisers- 
lautern  and  Marburg,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
his  attaining  a  wide  celebrity  as  an  operator 
for  cataract.  Jung  Stilling  made  a  strong 
personal  impression  on  Goethe  (see  Wahrheii 
und  Dichtung,  bk.  ix.)  ;  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  gave  himself  entirely  up  to 
mystic  literatm-e. 

As  an  economic  writer,  Jung  belongs  to  the 
philanthropical  and  eclectic  school,  with  strong 
absolutistic  leanings  which  flourished  in  Germany 
during  the  second  half  of  the  18th  centm'y 
under  the  influence  of  Sonnenfels,  and  of  his 
theory  of  the  largest  possible  population.  On 
this  last  principle,  he  goes  to  the  extreme  of 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  police  for  pregnant 
unmarried  girls,  even  against  their  own  parents. 
Land,  in  his  opinion,  might  be  subdivided  to  the 
minimum  sufficient  to  supply  the  subsistence  of 
a  family.  Jung  was  opposed  to  craft  monopolies 
(Gilds),  but  favourable  to  the  craft  system,— 
this  he  wants  made  compulsory:  "craft  ex- 
aminations are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
the  manufacturing  of  rubbish. "  In  matters  of 
national  finance  he  has  a  predilection  for  state 
domains  and  royal  dues.  He  appears  to  have 
learned  very  little  from  Adam  Smith,  but  is 
most  of  all  swayed  by  his  strong  religious  feel- 
ings :  nations  whose  practice  is  based  on  purely 
commercial  principles  would  soon  come  to 
destruction  ;  and  exclusively  selfish  commercial 
aims  are  as  much  to  be  reprobated  in  nations 
as  in  individuals.     Excise-duties  have  the  great 
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disadvantage  of  being  tome  by  the  weakest 
party  in  buying  and  selling. 

Jung  Stilling's  best-known  economic  works  are 
tbe  Staatspolizeiwissenschaft  (1788) ;  the  Lehrbuch 
der  Finanzwissenschaft  (1789) ;  and  the  Gruvd- 
lehre  der  Staatsmssenschaft  (1792). 

[See  Roscher,  Oesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  Deutsch- 
land,  pp.  552-555  ;  and  AUgem.  Deutsche  Biogra- 
phie.]  E.  ca. 

JUEANDE.  This  was  the  name  of  the 
elected  board  which  managed  the  affairs  of  a 
trade-gild  or  corporation  in  France.  Its  chief 
functions  were  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the 
gild,  to  regulate  the  terms  of  admission  and 
the  length  of  apprenticeship,  and  to  issue  lettres 
de  maitrise  to  those  who  were  qualified  for  full 
membership.  The  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  these  close  corporations  were  the 
same  in  France  as  in  England.  They  gave 
some  security  for  good  workmanship,  but  they 
raised  the  price  of  most  of  the  commodities 
which  passed  thi-ough  their  hands.  At  last 
Turgot  succeeded  in  1776  in  extorting  from 
Louis  XVI.  an  edict  for  their  suppression.  It 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  Adam  Smith's  close 
connection  with  the  French  economists  that 
the  preamble  to  this  edict  contains  many  of  the 
arguments  which  he  advanced  in  the  same  year 
against  trade  corporations  {JV.  of  N.,  bk.  i. 
ch.  X.).  Turgot's  reform  was  not  lasting.  The 
system  of  jurandes  and  maitrises  was  revived 
after  his  fall ;  but  they  were  finally  abolished 
in  1791.  K.  L. 

JUEISDICTION.  The  jurisdiction  of  Eng- 
lish courts  does  not  extend  beyond  England  ; 
in  certain  cases,  however,  leave  may  be  given 
to  serve  defendants  out  of  the  jurisdiction  with 
writs  or  notice  of  v.Tits.  If  the  service  is  pro- 
perly effected  in  such  a  case,  judgment  may  be 
obtained  against  a  foreign  defendant,  but  such  a 
judgment  could  not  be  enforced  abroad,  except 
under  the  sanction  of  a  foreign  court. 

[Piggott,  Service  out  of  the  Jurisdiction.  ] 

E.  s. 

JuEisDiOTiON,  Scotch.  In  Scotland  jurisdiction 
is  not,  in  priaciple,  assumed,  except  upon  certain 
established  grounds.  The  general  rule  is  that  the 
"pursuer"  must  follow  the  defender's  domicile. 
The  domicile,  which  is  considered  sufficient  to 
found  jurisdiction  against  the  defender,  may  he  his 
domicile  of  succession,  that  which  would  regulate 
his  status  and  the  succession  to  his  property.  But, 
by  custom,  forty  days'  residence  in  Scotland  is  held 
to  imply  an  intention  of  remaining  in  the  country, 
and  consequently,  any  person,  who  has  been  more 
than  forty  days  in  Scotland,  may  be  cited  to  appear 
as  a  defender,  on  the  strength  of  that  circumstance 
alone,  until  the  implication  is  rebutted  by  his 
having  been  forty  days  absent  from  the  territory 
of  the  court.  When  this  has  occurred,  or  when 
lie  is  not  in  Scotland  at  all,  jurisdiction  over  him. 
If  it  exists,  must  be  foimded  upon  some  other 
ground ;  if  it  can  be,  he  may  be  cited  in  his 
absence.  Among  grounds  which  give  the  court 
jurisdiction,  may  be  mentioned  the  subject  matter 


of  the  action  being  a  question  relating  to  realty  in 
Scotland.  The  ownership  of  real  property  in 
Scotland  is  held  to  give  the  Scotch  courts  juris- 
diction over  the  owner,  in  respect  of  aU  matters 
except  status,  so  that,  if  he  be  resident  abroad,  he 
can  be  cited  as  an  absent  person  at  the  oifice  of 
the  keeper  of  edictal  citations,  Edinburgh,  and 
the  action  goes  on  against  him.  Where  the  cause 
of  action,  whether  contract  or  delict,  has  arisen 
within  Scotland,  then,  if  along  with  this  the 
defender  have  been  personally  cited  in  Scotland, 
the  court  has  jurisdiction.  Again,  if  a  foreigner 
sue  in  a  Scottish  court,  he  is  bound  to  answer  any 
counter  claim  which  has  relation  to  the  same 
matter,  or  any  set-off  fairly  set  against  his  own 
suit  or  claim.  And  if  a  stranger  have  moveable 
property  in  Scotland,  the  fund  or  effects  due  or 
belonging  to  him,  it  substantial,  and  not  merely 
elusory  (though  this  limiting  condition  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  operative),  may,  after  the 
fashion  introduced  in  Holland  in  the  16th  century, 
be  attached  at  the  suit  of  the  pursuer,  by  an 
arrestum  jurisdictionis  fundandce  causd,  which  is 
only  loosed  on  security  being  found  to  appear  and 
defend.  The  effect  of  this  an-estment  is  to  found 
jurisdiction,  except  in  cases  of  status,  or  actions 
of  declarator  of  rights,  or  of  reduction  of  writings, 
but  the  jurisdiction  faUs  upon  the  death  of  the 
defender.  The  judgment  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced is  not  limited  to  the  value  of  tie  article 
arrested  With  the  exception  of  judgments  in 
absence  in  actions  in  which  jurisdiction  has  been 
founded  by  the  last-mentioned  means,  all  judg- 
ments of  the  Court  of  Session  for  debt,  damages,  or 
expenses  may  be  enforced  in  England  or  Ireland, 
on  registering  them  within  twelve  months  in  the 
books  of  the  high  court  in  England,  or  of  the 
common  pleas  in  Ireland  ;  after  such  registration 
they  have  the  force  of  judgments  of  those  courts 
respectively,  this  power  being  reciprocal  between 
the  three  countries. 

In  Scotch  civil  cases,  but  not  in  criminal,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  respect 
of  aU  final  judgments,  and  also  of  interlocutory 
judgments  in  which  there  has  been  a  division  of 
opinion  among  the  judges  of  the  court,  or  as  to 
which  the  court  has  granted  leave  to  appeal. 

[Eankiue's  ISrsJdne's  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland^  a.  d. 

JURISDICTION  OF  STATE.  See  Iutee- 
NATIONAl  Law. 

JUROS  {Spanish  term).  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  later  on  the  Spanish  kings  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  were  wont  to  raise  money  by 
accepting  private  loans  from  their  subjects  at 
varying  rates  of  interest,  the  payment  of  this 
and  the  reimbursement  of  the  capital  being  as- 
signed on  the  general  revenue.  It  was  specified 
that  the  indentures  could  be  held  by  right  of 
inheritance  (por  jwro  de  heredad),  whence  the 
name.  These  Juros  were  a  cause  of  frightful 
financial  mismanagement,  especially  when  at 
the  time  of  compulsory  reductions  of  interest, 
those  held  by  the  inquisition  or  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations were  declared  to  bo  privileged.  The 
unprivileged  or  Seculares,  as  they  were  called, 
veiy  often  were  sold  at  a  ruinous  discount  to 
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holders  of  privileged  stock,  so  that  the  liabilities 
of  the  royal  treasuries  derived  no  advantage 
from  these  iniquitous  proceedings. 

[See  the  article  "  Juros "  in  Canga  Argiielles, 
Diccionario  de  Hacienda  {London,  1826)  ;  ch.  vi. 
of  Konrad  Haebler's  WirtscJmftliche  Bliite  Span- 
iens  (Berlin,  1888)  ;  and  Colmeiro,  Historia  de  la 
Economia  PoUtica  en  Esparla,  ii.  pp.  578-581.] 

B.  oa. 

JURY  (Exgland).  Before  the  Conquest,  one 
of  the  means  by  which  an  alleged  offender  was 
brought  to  justice  was  by  accusing  him  in  the 
sheriffs'  tourn,  the  criminal  side  of  the  old 
county  court.  He  was  accused  by  a  kind  of 
committee  of  twelve  from  among  the  suitors  of 
the  court  (public  officials,  lords  of  lands,  and, 
from  each  township,  the  parish  priest,  the  reeve, 
and  four  men),  or  by  a  private  accuser  ;  or  else 
in  the  hundred  court,  by  the  reeve  and  four 
men  of  the  township. 

The  suitors  were  properly  the  judges  ;  and  the 
accused  was  cleared  either  by  ordeal  or  by  com- 
purgation, i.e.  witnesses  swore  that  his  oath  of 
Innocence  was  true.  After  the  Conquest,  he  was 
accused  before  the  justices  by  the  oath  of  "the 
body  of  the  country  and  the  lawful  knights  of  the 
county "  ;  he  might  clear  himself  by  ordeal, 
though  even  then  he  might  have  to  suffer  banish- 
ment ;  but  speaking  generally,  the  accusation  was 
equivalent  to  conviction,  because  the  twelve 
accusers  spoke  from  their  own  local  knowledge. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  present  grand  jury  in 
England,  which  consists  of  such  a  number,  usually 
twenty-three,  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county, 
usually  county  magistrates,  as  may  supply  the 
necessary  twelve  accusers.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  element  of  local  knowledge  became  less  effective, 
and  the  ordeal  was  practically  abolished  after  the 
Lateran  council  of  1216,  so  that ,  there  was  no 
means  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  accusation  ;  and 
hence  the  custom  arose  of  remitting  the  matter  to 
an  inquest.  An  inquest  was  a  Norman  mode  of 
obtaining  information  for  the  use  of  the  justices 
by  referring  the  matter  of  fact  in  dispute  to 
persons  possessed  of  the  requisite  local  knowledge. 
If  the  persons  so  referred  to  testified  to  the  truth 
of  a  fact,  it  was  held  as  proved ;  but  it  must  be 
proved  by  their  own  oaths.  They  themselves 
were  the  witnesses  ;  and  if  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter,  they  could  not  testify.  This  kind  of 
inquest  by  a  jury  of  twelve  was,  after  the  great 
assize  of  Henry  II.,  the  regular  mode  of  ascer- 
taining facts  relating  to  rights  in  land  and  the 
like,  these  being  matters  well  known  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  vicinity  {iiidnetum)  or  "venue." 
If  some  testified  on  one  side  and  others  on 
the  other,  additional  witnesses  were  added  until 
there  were  twelve  in  favour  of  one  side  or  the 
other  ;  then  the  inquiry  stopped,  and  the  finding 
of  the  twelve  was  their  "truth-telling"  or  vere- 
dictum  or  verdict.  The  jurors,  being  witnesses, 
could  be  individually  examined  by  the  justices. 

The  next  stage  was  that  the  jurors,  in  order  to 
prepare  their  sworn  report,  collected  information 
in  their  own  way.  Persons  possessed  of  particular 
information  were  called  in  to  testify  :  the  jurors, 
on  being  satisfied  that  they  spoke  the  truth,  on 


the  ground  of  personal  acquaintance  with  their 
credibility,  adopted  then-  information,  and  them-, 
selves  "dared  to  swear"  to  it.  They  thus  pre- 
pared themselves  to  give  sworn  answers  to  questions 
as  to  specific  facts ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  IStli 
century  they  had  arrived  at  a  practice  of  giving  gene- 
ral verdicts  on  the  whole  matter.  The  procedure 
was  thus  one  based  on  the  jurors'  personal  know- 
ledge, and  was  one  adapted  to  small  neighbourhoods. 

In  criminal  cases  the  accusers  are  now  repre- 
sented by  the  grand  jury,  who,  as  it  were,  from 
their  own  local  knowledge  of  the  venue,  inform 
the  judges  what  crimes  have  been  committed 
within  their  district.  They  obtain  this  knowledge 
by  hearing  enough  evidence  to  show  that  there  is 
a  priTnA  facie  case  in  support  of  the  indictment  or 
of  the  presentment  by  the  coroner's  jury.  If 
they  are  satisfied  of  this,  they  endorse  the  bill  of 
indictment  "True  bill,"  and  it  then  becomes  an 
indictment,  a  sworn  accusation  by  the  grand  jury; 
if  not,  they  endorse  it  "No  true  bUl,"  and  the 
prisoner  is  discharged,  but  can  be  indicted  again. 

The  modern  equivalent  of  the  inquest  is  the  jury 
in  civil  cases,  the  petty  jury  in  criminal  cases,  while 
the  name  is  retained  in  the  coroner's  inquest.  In 
the  two  former  cases  the  jury  consists  of  twelve 
jurors  whose  verdict  must  be  unanimous  ;  in  the 
last  it  consists  of  twelve  or  more,  of  whom  a 
majority  not  less  than  twelve  must  concur  in  the 
verdict.  Juries  have  a  right  to  return  any  verdict 
without  being  subject  to  being  punished  at  the 
wdl  of  the  court.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that 
the  element  of  personal  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
jurymen  now  comes  into  play ;  in  general  it  is 
assumed  that  they  have  none. 

The  right  to  have  a  civil  case  tried  by  a  jury  is 
now  absolute  only  in  actions  of  slander,  libel,  false 
imprisonment,  malicious  prosecution,  seduction, 
and  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  In  other 
actions,  trial  by  jury  can  only  be  had  on  an  order 
of  the  court,  but  this,  in  common-law  actions,  is 
never  refused  if  either  party  applies  for  it.  A 
special  jury  can  always  be  had,  on  proper  notice, 
at  the  risk,  as  to  the  extra  expense,  of  the  applicant. 
When  a  juryman  is  withdrawn  by  the  parties  with 
a  view  to  a  settlement,  or  when  he  falls  ill  or  dies, 
or  when  agreement  seems  hopeless,  the  jury  is 
discharged,  and  the  case,  if  it  is  to  go  on,  must  be 
re-tried  before  a  new  jury. 

[Stephen,  Hist,  of  the  G  nminal  Law  of  Engla-nd. 
— Stubbs,  Constit.  His/.  ]  a.  D. 

JxTBT  (Scotland).  The  early  history  of 
the  jury  in  Scotland  is  much  the  same  as  in 
England.  In  criminal  cases  there  is  no  grand 
jury ;  the  jury  consists  of  fifteen  persons, 
of  whom  five  must  be  special  jurors  ;  and  the 
verdict  is  given  by  a  majority.  The  forms 
of  verdict  in  use  are  "guilty,"  "not  guilty," 
and  "not  proven."  The  last  operates  as  a 
bar  to  any  fresh  trial  on  the  same  charge :  it 
has  the  same  effect  as  a  plea  of  autrefois  acquit 
in  England.  It  is  understood,  and  is  intended 
by  juries,  to  mean  that  the  jury  are  not  satisfied 
as  to  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  but  think 
the  crown  authorities  have  not  proved  his  guilt. 
It  seems,  however,  that  this  is  a  comparatively 
recent  interpretation  of  the  verdict,  and  that 
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"not  proven"  formerly  differed  from  "not 
guilty  "  only  in  refen-ing  to  the  charge  instead  of 
to  the  person  ;  the  converse  verdict  beiQg  either 
"proven"  or  "gidlty." 

Jurors  in  Scotland  must  have  £5  a  year  from 
land,  or  personal  property  over  £200  in  value  : 
special  jurors  must  have  £8:6:8  from  land, 
occupy  a  £30  house  or  possess  personal  property 
over  £1000  in  value.  Each  party  has  five 
challenges,  of  which  not  more  than  two  can  he 
challenges  of  special  jurymen.  The  verdict  is 
delivered  by  the  foreman  or  "  chancellor "  viva 
voce  unless  a  written  verdict  is  du'ected,  and  he 
must  say  whether  the  verdict  is  unanimous  or  by 
a  majority. 

In  civil  cases,  trial  by  inquest  was  anciently  the 
usual  form  ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  courts  assumed 
a  much  larger  jurisdiction  in  early  Scotland  than 
in  England  ;  and  the  session  of  James  I.  and  the 
daily  council  of  James  IV.  superseded  jury  trials 
to  a  still  further  extent ;  so  that  after  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Session,  jury  trial  in  civil  cases 
had  practically  fallen  into  disuse  except  inrespect  of 
inquests,  which  the  sherififs  of  counties  were  directed 
by  the  Scottish  chancery  to  hold,  in  reference  to 
the  ascertainment  of  heirs,  the  finding  persons  to  be 
lunatic,  the  delimitation  of  the  widow's  third  in 
lands,  and  the  partition  of  property  among  heirs- 
portioners.  In  1815,  however,  it  was  thought  by 
parliament  that  trial  by  jury  ought  to  be  made 
more  use  of  in  civil  cases  in  Scotland  ;  and  a  new 
court,  the  jury  court,  was  established,  to  ascer- 
tain facts  on  remit  from  the  other  courts.  In 
1831,  this  court  was,  however,  absorbed  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  which  takes  jury  trials  when 
required.  The  cases  appropriate  to  jury  trials 
are,  to  summarise  them  roughly,  actions  arising 
from  alleged  wrong- doing,  where  damages  and 
costs  are  alone  sued  for,  actions  against  innkeepers, 
carriers,  etc.,  actions  on  insurance  policies,  some 
shipping  cases,  and  the  annulling  of  deeds  and 
contracts  as  having  been  obtained  by  coercion, 
etc.  But  in  practice,  litigants  are  found  to  prefer 
trials  before  a  judge  without  a  jury.  In  jury  trials 
issues  are  usually  adjusted  and  placed,  in  print, 
in  the  hands  of  the  jurymen,  so  that  they  may 
answer  the  precise  questions  put  to  them.  Jury 
trials  take  place  before  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Edinburgh,  or  before  the  sherifi's  in  the  county 
towns ;  sometimes  on  circuit.  Either  party  may 
move  for  a  special  jury.  The  verdict  must  be 
unanimous,  or,  after  three  hours,  by  a  majority ; 
while  in  case  of  equal  division  the  jury  is  dis- 
charged after  six  hours.  The  parties  may  agree 
to  take  a  special  verdict  at  any  time  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  a  juror  may  be  withdrawn. 

[Bell's  Dictionary  of  the  Law  of  Scotland. — 
Mackay's  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Sesdon. — 
Macdonald's  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland, — 50  &  51 
Vict.  c.  35.]  A.  D. 

JUS  AD  REM :  JUS  IN  KE.  Barbarisms 
purporting  to  be  derived  from  the  Roman  law, 
but  which  first  appeared  in  the  BrachylogiiS 
and  passed  into  secular  jurisprudence  from  the 
canon  law. 

A  jus  ad  rem  is  a  right,  relating  to  a  thing, 
enforceable   by  an   action  in  personam;   e.g.   a 
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right  on  the  part  of  A  to  make  B  deliver  up  a 
specific  chattel.  A  jus  in  re  is  an  absolute  right 
to  a  thing,  enforceable  by  an  action  in  rem ;  the 
right  which  an  owner  has  in  his  own  property, 
A  jus  ad  rem  is  based  on  an  obligation,  and  is 
good  as  against  the  party  bound  ;  a  jus  in  re  is 
good  as  against  the  world.  a.  D. 

JUS  K"ATUR.ffl,  as  understood  by  the 
Phtsiockats,  is  the  right  which  a  man  has  to 
do  that  which  is  beneficial  or  advantageous 
to  himself.  This  right  he  can  only  make  use 
of  by  conforming  himself  to  the  order  of 
nature  and  obeying  natural  laws. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the 
question  of  man's  natural  rights  had  been 
much  neglected  by  philosophers,  though  LooKE 
speaks  of  it  (Bonar,  Philos.  and  Pol.  Econ.,  p. 
98),  and  Quesnay's  views,  though  not  original  as 
regards  their  subordinate  propositions,  amounted 
in  the  sum  to  an  expansion  of  the  ideas  of 
mankind  with  respect  to  the  due  order  of 
society.  Personal  liberty  and  proprietorship 
of  the  results  of  his  labour  are  man's  primary 
rights.  These  would  be  destroyed  if  it  were 
not  the  duty  of  aU  men  to  abstain  from 
invading  them.  Hence  rights  and  duties  are 
reciprocal  and  interdependent.  But  duties  are 
burdens,  and  therefore  in  a  sense  evils.  They 
exist  only  to  exclude  greater  evils,  and  so  then' 
existence  must  depend  upon  their  utility.  For 
subsistence,  property  is  requisite,  and  this 
implies  inequalities  among  men,  as  the  abQity 
to  aoquii'e  is  not  uniform.  Again,  for  food- 
production  the  first  essential  is  land,  which  is 
best  cultivated  when  it  is  a  permanent  posses- 
sion, and  property  in  land  is  therefore  desir- 
able. Finally,  as  all  men  are  not  willing  to 
respect  rights  and  duties,  means  for  their  pro- 
tection must  be  provided,  and  this  provision 
is  Government ;  but  government  should  have 
no  other  mission  than  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  liberty  and  property,  and  legislation 
should  be  mainly  the  enunciation  of  such  natural 
laws  as  are  best  calculated  to  preserve  the  social 
order  (see  Government,  Econ.  effects  of). 

[F.  Quesnay,  Le  Droit  Naturel  in  Physiocrates, 
E.  Daire,  Paris,  1846.— G.  Schelle,  Du  Pont  de 
NemAmrs,  1888. — J.  Bonar,  Philos.  and  Pol. 
Econ.  (1893),  p.  135  seq.'\  K.  H. 

JUS  NATURALE,  Jus  Gentium,  Jus 
DiviNUM,  Jus  Humanum.  In  these  phrases 
the  term  Jus  is  used  not  in  its  sense  of  a 
particular  ' '  right, "  but  in  its  sense  of  ' '  principle 
of  -n^t"  =  droit,  diritto,  Ecdit.  There  is  no 
proper  English  equivalent  for  it,  as  the  use  of 
"Law"  is  apt  to  cause  confusion  mth  the 
meaning  of  "law"  =  fc,  loi,  legge,  Gesetz,  i.e.  a 
definite  statute  or  judicially-enforced  custom. 
Thus  English  readers  may  need  to  be  reminded 
that  international  "law,"  a  use  of  the  term 
"law"  to  which  Austin  objects,  is  in  other 
languages  not  lex,  but  jus,  droit  international, 
Volkerrecht,  etc. 

2  K 
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Aeistotle    had    recognised     a    distinction 
between  "natviral"  justice  (t6  <j>v(jiKbv    SIkcliov 
=jus  naturals),  "wMch  is  tlie  same  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  and  "  conventional "  justice, 
t6  vofMKbv  dUaiOP,  wMoh  depends  on  institution 
and  may  therefore  vary  (Mh.  Nic.  v.  7,  §  1). 
The  Roman  jurists  distinguished  the  jus  civile 
of  Rome  or  of  any  particular  state   from  the 
jvs  gentium  or  principles  of  right  commonly 
recognised    among    the    various   nations    and 
tribes  known  to  them,  the  principles  according 
to  which   "equity"  was  admiuistered   by  the 
praetors  in  cases  where  aliens  were  concerned. 
When  the  Romans  came  to  be   influenced   by 
Greek,  especially  Stoic,  philosophy,  jus  naturale 
came  to  be  used  {e.g.  by  Cicero)  as  an  equivalent 
but  more  phQosophical  term  for  thisy-its  gentium. 
[Maine's  view  about   the  jus  gentium  in  his 
Ancient    Law    is   corrected    in    part    by    H. 
Nettleship  in  Journal  of  JPhilology,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  169,  sey.]     Philosophical  associations  tended 
to  introduce  into  the  conception  of  "natural 
law  "  the  ideas  of  simplicity  and  of  perfection, 
and  thus  the  notion  came  to  serve  the  cause 
of  legal  reform.     One  jurist,  Ulpian,  attempted 
to  distinguish   the  jus  naturale  from  the  jus 
gentium :  jus  naturale  he  defined  as  that  which 
nature  teaches  to  all  animals,  e.g.  the  bringing 
up  of  offspring,  ju^  gentium  as  that  which  is 
common   to  the  whole   human   race.      In   ac- 
cordance with  this  distinction,  slavery  is  said 
to  exist  jure  gentium,   having   arisen   out   of 
capture  in  war  ;  but  "  by  the  law  of  nature  all 
men  were   born  free "  (Justinian,   Inst.   i.   2). 
Later  writers  tend  to  regard  jus  natwrale  or 
lex  naturalis  as  distinct  from  jus  gentium,  but 
not  simply  on  the  ground   taken   by  Ulpian. 
The  law  of  nature  is  to  them  not  merely,  as  to 
the  older  Roman  lawyers,  a  common  element 
amid  the  diversities  of  human  institutions,  but 
that  portion  of  the  "eternal  law"  or  system 
of    divine   government    in    which    man   as   a 
rational  creature  can  always  and   everywhere, 
though      in     varying      degrees,      participate, 
(Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  la  2ae,  qu.93.  art. 
2)  :  whereas  the  jv,s  gentium,  containing  much 
that  is  due  to  tacit  or  express  agreement,   is 
rather  counted  as  part  of  positive  hmuan  law, 
jus  humanum,  the  other  part  being  ju^  civile, 
the  law  of  this  or  that  particular  state.     This 
had   been  the  view  of   Isidore  of  Seville  (d. 
636  A.D.).     His  Sententice  were  a  main  channel 
through    which    scraps    of     ancient    learning 
passed     to     the     mediaeval     world.      Thomas 
Aquinas  accepts  the  view  of  Isidore  about  the 
subdivision  of  human  law,  but  holds  that  all 
human  law  is  derived  from  the  law  of  nature, 
as  conclusions  from  premisses  ;  so  that  the  jus 
gentium  is  in  a  sense  natural  to  man,  though 
distinguishable  from  the  law  of  nature,  especially 
from  that  which  is  common  to  all  animals  (la 
2ae,  qn.  95,  art.  4).     Suarez  (Be  legibus,  ii.  17 
and  19),  laying  stiU   less   stress   on   Ulpian's 


distinction,  agrees  on  the  whole  with  Aquinas. 
From  these  authorities  apparently  is  derived 
the  view  of  Gbotitjs  (q.i).),  who  rejects  the 
opinion  of  Ulpian  as  of  little  use  (i.  1,  §  H\ 
but  regards  the  jus  gentium,  as  properly  a 
division  of  instituted  human  law,  jus  mlim- 
tarium  humanum,  being  the  product  of  tacit 
or  express  agreements  among  nations  [Jus 
gentium,  it  should  be  noted,  is  coming  to  mean 
jus  inter  gentes),  whereas  the  jus  natwale  in  the 
strict  sense  consists  of  principles  which  can  lie 
deduced  by  reason  from  the  primary  necessities 
of  man's  rational  and  social-  nature.  But  on 
this  subject  there  is  much  division  of  opinion,S 
and  even  those  who  adopt  the  distinction  do 
not  always  consistently  separate  ^ih&  jus  gentiwm 
from  the  /ms  naturale.  Pufbndoef  (Be  Jwe 
Naturce  et  Gentium,,  ii.  3,  §  22)  follows  Hobbea 
(Be  dm,  o.  xiv.  5,  4)  in  dividing  natural  law 
into  the  natural  law  of  individuals  and  of 
states — jus  gentium,  now  meaning  quite  defi- 
nitely "international  law."  Pufendorf  denies 
that  there  is  any  positive  "law  of  nations" 
apart  from  either  the  law  of  nature  or  the  civil 
law  of  particular  states.  Barbeyrac,  Grotius's 
commentator,  makes  the  same  criticism. 
Later  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  seem 
mostly  to  agree  in  recognising  two  elements  in 
the  jus  gentium,,  one  derived  from  "nature" 
or  reason,  the  other  from  the  actual  usage  of 
the  more  civilised  nations :  thus  we  can 
distinguish  a  jus  gentium  naturale  and  a  jus 
gentium  positimim,  or  volwniarium  (seeWheaton's 
International  Law,  pt.  i.  ch.  i.).  This  view 
seems  to  recognise  the  element  of  truth  in  the 
conflicting  theories. 

The  law  of  nature  is,  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
his  followers,  regarded  as  immutable  even  by 
the  win  of  God,  though  it  may  be  added  to  by 
the  positive  law  of  both  God  and  man.  The 
positive  law  of  God,  jus  mlvMarium,  positi- 
vum,  or  divinum,  is  the  law  of  God  as  specially 
revealed  to  mankind  at  large,  or  to  any  particu- 
lar portion  of  mankind.  The  law  of  nature 
might,  as  coming  also  from  God,  ' '  the  author 
of  the  rational  nature  of  man,"  be  called  jus 
divinum;  but  among  Christian  theologians 
that  term  is  generally  given  to  the  jus  positivum 
divinum,.  In  regard  to  the  positive  divine  law 
of  the  New  Testament,  a  distinction  is  always 
recognised  by  Catholic  theologians  between 
"precepts"  blading  on  all  men  and  "counsels 
of  perfection."  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
schoolmen  generally  speak  of  lex  natwralis,  lex 
divina,  etc. ,  rather  than  oijus,  probably  because 
they  are  thinking  of  God  as  legislator.  Grotius 
(I.  i.  §  10)  holds  that  the  jus  natwale  would 
exist  and  be  binding  even  if  we  were  to  suppose 
that  there  was  no  God,  an  attempt  to  separate 
jurisprudence  from  theology  which  he  does  not 
consistently  follow  out :  this  Pufendorf  (II.  3 
§  19)  will  not  allow,  holding  that  the  obhgation 
of  natural  law  is  from  God. 
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lu  these  theories  we  have  the  source  not  only 
of  the  modern  German  theories  of  Naturredht, 
hut  of  these  doctrines  about  "natural  liberty," 
"natural  rights,"  etc.  which  play  so  large  a 
part  in  the  politics  and  economics  of  the  18  th 
century  and  even  of  our  own  time.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  all  the  more  careful  writers  on 
the  law  of  nature,  that  law  is  supposed  to  deal 
not  only  with  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  a 
"  state  of  nature  "  apart  from  human  uistitution, 
but  also  with  ciromnstances  created  by  iastitu- 
tions.  Thus  the  rights  of  private  property  as 
they  now  exist  in  any  particular  country  are  only 
rights  by  natural  law  in  the  sense  that  they 
may  not  be  contrary  to  natural  law,  which 
allows  the  right  to  acquire  property  ;  but  when 
once  such  rights  have  been  introduced  or  defined 
by  positive  human  law,  obhgations  to  respect 
property-rights  are  created  which  are  obligations 
of  natural  law 'apart  from  positive  institution. 
Pufendorf  would  not  regard  such  obligations  as 
belonging  to  natural  law  in  the  strictest  sense, 
but  only  "  reduotively "  (II.  3,  §  21),  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  carefully  distinguishes  the 
senses  in  which  anything  may  be  said  to  be 
according  to  the  law  of  nature  (la  2ae,  qu.  95, 
art.  6).  Such  careful  distinctions  are  not 
always  observed  by  those  who  have  used  the 
phraseology  of  natural  rights  in  later  times, 
especially  in  practical  controversies  (see  Inter- 
national Law  ;  Law). 

[Besides  Maiae,  Ancient  Law  (1st  ed.  1861) 
and  the  other  works  referred  to  in  the  article,  may 
he  named  Moritz  Voigt,  Das  jus  naturcde,  aequum 
et  honum  und  jus  gentium  der  Homer,  4  vols., 
Leipzig,  1856-75. — J.  Bonar,  Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy,  1893,  bk.  ii. — D.  G.  Eitchie, 
Natural  Rights,  1895,  ah.  ii. — Lorimer,  Insti- 
tutes of  Law  (1st  ed.  1872,  2nd  ed.  1880)  is  an 
application  of  the  German  theory  of  Naturrechf] 

T>.  a.  E. 

JUS  RELICTS  (Scots  Law).  The  widow's 
share  of  the  free  movable  property,  other  than 
personal  bonds  bearing  interest,  of  a  predeceasing 
husband  ;  one  third  if  he  have  left  children, 
one  half  if  none.  This  share  is  reckoned  after 
the  predeceasing  husband's  personal  obligations 
have  been  provided  for  :  hence  the  widow  may 
have  both  jus  relictce  and  a  right  to  demand 
performance  of  the  provisions  of  a  settlement, 
unless  she  have,  either  explicitly  or  by  iuevit- 
able  implication,  and  with  full  knowledge  of 
her  legal  rights,  given  up  heijus  relictce.  This 
widow's  right  takes  precedence  of  any  will  made 
by  the  predeceasing  husband,  and  vests  in  her 
by  mere  operation  of  law  ;  and  it  can  be  en- 
forced against  the  husband's  executor.  By  the 
Scotch  Married  Women's  Property  Act  of  1881, 
§  6,  a  surviving  husband  is  given  an  analogous 
right  over  the  estate  of  the  predeceasing  wife. 

a.  D. 

Jtrs  STILLICIDII.     See  Servitude. 

JUST  PRICE.     See  Justum  Peetium. 

JUSTA  CAUSA.     According  to  Roman  law 


a  delivery  of  property  in  order  to  operate  as  a 
conveyance  by  delivery  (traditio)  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  legal  act,  such  as  a  contract  of  sale 
or  exchange,  showing  an  intention  to  transfer 
the  right  of  property  in  it.  The  term  for  a 
legal  act  of  this  nature  is  justa  causa  traditionis. 

E.  a.  w. 

JUSTI,  JoHANN  Heineioh  Gotiloe  von 
(1720-1771),  a  German  economist,  was  born  at 
Briicken  ia  Thuiingia.  He  studied  jurispru- 
dence at  Wittenberg,  and  afterwards — having 
served  meantime  in  the  Prussian  army — at 
Jena  and  Leipzig.  He  was  then  for  some  time 
in  the  service  of  the  Duchess  of  Sachsen- 
Eisenach.  He  was  made,  apparently  in  1750, 
professor  of  the  cameral  sciences  in  the  newly- 
founded  Ritter  -  Akademie  (Theresianum)  at 
Vienna,  and  is  by  some  accused  of  having 
changed  for  the  time  his  reKgious  profession  in 
order  to  obtain  this  appointment.  The  outline 
of  economic  doctrine  which  he  prepared  with  a 
view  to  his  lectures  was  warmly  approved  by 
the  then  minister  Haugwitz,  and  he  was  em- 
ployed in  various  commissions  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  1753  he  quitted  the  Austrian  service, 
and  at  Erfurt  and  Leipzig  engaged  in  various 
literary  undertakings  for  a  livelihood.  In 
1755  he  settled  at  Gbttingen  as  member  of  the 
council  of  mines  and  commissioner  of  police. 
In  1757  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  and,  coming 
thence  to  Berlin,  was  made  director  of  mines 
and  superintendent  of  glass  and  steel  works. 
He  was,  however,  frequently  in  oolKsion  with 
his  colleagues  and  subordinates,  and  was  finally 
disgraced  in  consequence  of  a  deficit  in  his  ac- 
counts, due  apparently  not  to  fraudulent  design, 
but  to  his  improvident  household  management 
and  singularly  unsystematic  mode  of  life.  He 
died  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Kiistrin. 

Justi  was  a  man  of  remarkable  gifts  and  inde- 
fatigable industry.  His  importance  in  the  history 
of  political  economy  arises  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  German  systematic  writer  on  the 
science.  In  his  earlier  pubhoations  he  stands  on 
the  basis  of  the  mercantilist  doctrine,  but  in  Ms 
later  works  he  was  influenced  by  the  encyclopaed- 
ists and  tended  towards  views  similar  to  those  of 
the  physiocratic  school.  His  principal  economic 
writings  were :  Staatswirthschaft  oder  systematische 
Abhandliing  oZler  okonomischen-  und  CaTn&ralvns- 
senscha/ten,  1755,  dedicated  to  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  of  whose  political  practice  his  work  is 
the  theoretical  counterpart ;  Mntdeckte  Ursuchen 
lion  dem  verderhten  Munzwesen,  1755,  in  which  he 
denounced  the  debasement  of  the  currency  by  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  ; 
Gtrundsdtze  der  Polizeiwissenschaft,  1756,  a  treatise 
on  administration,  a  branch  of  theory  of  which 
L.  von  Stein  declares  him  to  have  been  the  father, 
but  which  he  unduly  extended  so  as  to  make  it 
include  the  subjects  of  the  circulation  of  money 
and  public  credit ;  in  this  treatise  occurs  his  well- 
known  dictum  that  a  state  cannot  have  too  many 
inhabitants  ;  Abhandlwng  von  den  Steuern  und 
Aufgaben,  1762,  in  which  he  proposed  to  substi- 
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tute  for  excise  duties  a  tax  on  the  net  profits  of 
traders ;  and  System  des  Finanzwesens,  1766, 
dedicated  to  Frederick  the  Great ;  this  was  the 
first  systematic  work  in  German  on  the  subject  of 
finance ;  it  gives,  says  Cossa,  the  rational  classifi- 
cation of  public  expenses,  and  contains  a  good 
account  of  sources  of  revenue,  but  an  insuificient 
treatment  of  public  loans.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
mercantilists,  he  regards  taxes  as  "  bridles  "  to  be 
used  by  a  government  in  directing  the  industry  of 
producers  into  the  lines  most  advantageous  to  the 
whole  community.  A  number  of  his  minor  pieces 
on  economics  were  published  collectively  in  two 
vols,  in  1760-61,  and  another  series  in  three  parts 
(1761-64),  in  which  the  most  remarkable  is  Von 
der  Finanzverwaltung  des  Postwesens,  in  which  he 
objects  to  the  monopoly  possessed  by  the  state 
post-office,  and  condemns  the  practice  of  making 
the  post,  in  any  great  degree,  a  source  of  public 
income. 

[Inama  in  Allg.  Deutsche  Biogr. — Lippert  in 
Handb.  der  Staatswissenschaften. — Eosoher,  Gesch. 
dsr  N.O.,  p.  444. — Cossa,  Introd.  alio  studio  dell' 
E.P.,  p.  259.  See,  too,  Hasbach's  Untersjichungen 
iiber  Adam  Smith,  1891,  pp.  224-25,  229.  Best 
account  in  G.  Marchet,  Studien  iiber  die  Ueherwal- 
tungslehre  in  Deutschland,  1885. — Seligman,  Taxa- 
tion, 1895.]  J.  K.  I. 

JUSTICE  or  JUSTICIARE  is  a  word  fre- 
quently used  by  Madox  in  hia  description  of 
the  collection  of  a  scutage.  When  a  tenant  in 
capite  was  unable  to  make  his  tenants  pay  the 
amounts  due  from  them,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  court  of 
exoheq^uer  to  justiciare  tenentes  suos,  meaning 
thereby,  to  distrain  on  their  goods,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  sheriff  to 
enable  him  to  do  so.     {See  Knight's  Service.) 

[Madox,  History  of  the  Exchequer,  London, 
1769.]  A.  E.  s. 

JUSTICE,  Alexandbk  (c.  early  18th 
century),  besides  Ms  work  A  general  treatise  of 
the  Dominion  and  Laws  of  the  Sea,  ancient  and 
modern  (especially  French  and  English),  to- 
gether with  a  proposal  to  abolish  Pressing 
for  the  Navy,  1705,  which  includes  information 
on  marine  insurance,  also  wrote  a  General 
Treatise  of  Monies  and  Exchanges :  In  which 
those  of  all  Trading  Nations  are  particularly 
described  and  considered.  With  an  Account 
of  all  the  Foreign  Panics  and  different  Species 
and  Denominations  of  Monies  .  .  .  and  of  the 
Method  and  Practice  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Exchanges  (1707),  a  merchants'  handbook  of 
English  and  foreign  coinage,  banks,  mercantile 
bills  and  notes,  weights  and  measures,  and 
exchanges.  In  the  dedication,  speaking  of 
exchange,  he  says,  "some  years'  experience  I 
have  had  myself  in  that  way  of  business,"  and 
the  work  is  entirely  that  of  a  practical  man, 
never  touching  the  theoretical  side  of  his 
subject. 

[See  Thorold  Rogers,  First  Nine  Years  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  1887,  pp.  37,  42.]        e.  o  P. 

JUSTICE  SEAT.    See  Fokests,  Medieval. 


JUSTUM  PRETIUM,  "just  price."  The 
doctrine  of  "just  price" — that  there  was  for 
every  article  at  a  particular  time  a  just  price, 
for  which  alone  it  should  be  sold — played  a 
great  part  in  the  economic  teaching  of  the 
mediaeval  church,  and  had  great  influence  upon 
the  action  of  the  public  authorities.  The  stress 
which  the  great  schoolmen,  beginning  with 
Peter  Lombard,  laid  upon  it  from  the  12th 
century  onwards,  must  be  explained  not  only 
by  the  growth  of  trade,  but  also  by  the  revived 
study  of  the  Roman  law,  which  had  laid  down 
that  every  man  had  a  natural  right  to  overreach 
another  ;  against  this  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  must  be  regarded  as  a  conscious 
protest.  It  was  formulated  systematically  in 
the  Sv/mma  Theologica  of  Aquinas,  who  was 
followed  by  most  subsequent  writers.  But 
although  Aquinas  and  the  other  schoolmen  felt 
no  difficulty  in  proving  that  it  was  not  allowable 
in  conscience,  whatever  might  be  the  rule  of 
civil  law,  to  sell  a,  thing  for  more  than  it  was 
worth,  they  seldom  gave  much  attention  to  the 
question  what  constituted  just  price.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  what  some  of  them 
definitely  stated,  for  instance  Langenstein— 
viz.  that  a  man  could  determine  for  himself 
the  just  price  of  the  wares  he  had  to  sell  by 
simply  reckoning  what  he  needed  in  order  to 
suitably  support  himself  in  his  rank  in  life — 
was  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  by  Aquinas 
and  other  writers.  The  whole  scholastic  and 
canonist  view  of  society  rested  on  the  idea  of 
status;  and  this  particular  doctrine  was  only 
applicable  so  long  as  every  class  directly  or 
indirectly  engaged  in  production  had  a  recog- 
nised standard  of  living.  And  even  then 
difliculties  were  presented  by  wares  like  com, 
the  supply  of  which  depended  upon  the  seasons. 
Here  it  was  impossible  not  to  allow  that  the 
price  must  vary  ;  but  it  was  attempted  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  all  opportunity  for  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  the  individual  will,  by 
insisting  that  the  whole  local  supply  should  be 
laid  before  the  whole  body  of  purchasers  in  the 
open  market.  This  was  to  a  large  extent  the 
motive  which  guided  legislation  in  the  matter 
of  forestalling,  etc. 

Knies  and  others  have  remarked  that  what 
the  doctrine  of  just  price  aimed  at  may  be 
described  as  a  normal  price,  in  accordance  with 
cost  of  production,  instead  of  a  fluctuating  price 
dependent  upon  the  chances  of  the  market. 
This  is  an  accurate  description,  if  it  be  under- 
stood that  cost  of  production  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  iixed  standard  of  living  on  the  part 
of  the  producers,  and  was  not  to  include  any 
element  of  interest.  Perhaps  the  contrast 
between  mediaeval  and  modern  ideas  of  value 
is  best  expressed  by  saying  that  to  us  value  is 
usually  something  subjective,  consisting  of  the 
mental  determination  of  seller  and  buyer,  while 
to  the  schoolmen  it  was  in  a  sense  objective. 
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something  intrinsically  bound  up  witli  the  cona- 
modity  itself. 

[W.   Endemann,    Studien    in  der    romanisch- 


kanonistisclien  Wvrthschafts-  u.  RechtsUhre,  vol. 
ii.  (1883),  V. — Ashley,  Economic  History  (pt.  i. 
1888,  pt.  ii.  1893),  §§  16,  64.]  w.  j.  a. 


KiCOEAWNS,  a  money  current  in  Guinea 
and  Benin  '  *  which  is  gold  drawn  out  into  wier, 
and  cut  afterwards  into  small  pieces  for  all 
triviall  commodities."  l^o  minted  coin  appears 
to  have  heeu  employed  at  this  period  (circa 
1650)  in  these  countries,  the  payment  being 
made  in  gold  and  by  weight. 

[Lewes  Roberts,  The  Merchant's  Mappe  of 
Commerce,  London,  1638.] 

EANE,  Sir  itoBEET  John  (1809-1890), 
was  an  Irish  scientist  and  statistician.  In 
1843  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Dublin,  which  in  the  following  year  he 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Industrial 
Resources  of  Ireland  (2nd  ed.,  Dublin  1845, 
Svo).  His  object  was,  he  tells  us,  "to  obtain 
materials  for  the  discussion  of  the  problem  .  .  . 
what  field  of  work  does  Ireland  really  present  ? " 
After  describing  the  geological  sti-ata  of  Ireland, 
the  lie  of  the  coal  and  other  mineral  beds,  her 
water  power,  agriculture,  linen  trade,  and  her 
excellent  internal  communication  by  means  of 
navigable  rivers,  lakes,  canals,  and  ra£ways, 
he  compares  the  low  average  cost  of  unskilled 
labour  with  the  deamess  and  scarcity  of  skilled 
labour,  and  in  conclusion  insists  that  Ireland 
will  never  become  rich  by  waiting  idly  for 
English  capital  to  come  to  her  :  she  must,  the 
author  points  out,  create  a  capital  for  herself, 
always  remembering  that  "labour  is  capital: 
intellect  is  capital." 

In  1846  Kane  was  knighted,  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry,  for  the  foundation  of  which  he  had 
successfully  agitated.  In  1873  he  was  made  a 
commissioner  of  national  education,  and,  in  1877, 
elected  president  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy.  In 
1880  he  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  newly 
created  Eoyal  University  of  Ireland. 

He  published  The  Large  and  SnuUl  Farm 
Question  Considered,  1844,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  formation  of  small  farms  in  Ireland. — Address 
delivered  at  the  Public  Distribution  of  Prizes  .  .  . 
by  Sir  John  R.  Kane,  Cork,  Queen's  College, 
1850,  8vo. — Elements  of  Practical  Pharmacy, 
Dublin,  1831,  12mo.  — Elements  of  Chemistry, 
Illustrated,  Dublin,  1846,  8vo ;  2ud  ed.  1849, 
Svo. — The  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  and  the 
Queen's  Colleges;  Their  Progress  and  Present 
Slate,  Dublin,  1856,  Svo. — Tlie  Irish  Watering 
Places,  1845,  Svo.  a-  l. 

KANT,  Immanuel  (1724-1S04).  Kant  was 
bom  and  bred  at  Konigsberg,  East  Prussia ;  and, 
except  the  few  years  when  he  was  private  tutor 
a  few  miles  off,  the  whole  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  his  native  town.  From  1755  to  1770  he 
gave  lectures  at  the  university  on  mathematics, 
philosophy,  and  theology,  becoming  professor 


of  philosophy  1770,  and  doing  the  work  of  the 
chair  till  1797.  His  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
appeared  in  1781  ;  Critique  of  Judgment,  1790  ; 
Doctrine  of  Right,  and  Doctrine  of  Virtue 
(iletaphysic  of  Ethics),  1797.  His  complete 
works  fQl  eight  stout  octavo  volumes  in  Harten- 
stein's  newer  edition  (1867  seq.,  Leipzig). 

Kant  is  to  modern  philosophy  what  Adam 
Smith  is  to  modem  economics.  Professor 
Oncken  has  even  tried  to  show  an  agreement 
between  them  in  general  principles  of  philosophy 
{Smithund  Kant,  Leipzig,  1877).  They  agree, 
he  says,  in  reintroducing  teleology  alongside  of 
mechanism  in  the  world.  They  both,  he  says, 
distinguish  between  the  world  of  spirit  and  the 
world  of  sense,  Adam  Smith's  Moral  Senti- 
ments being  supposed  to  deal  specially  with 
the  spiritual  world,  his  Wealth  of  Nations  with 
the  sensible.  Kant's  dualism,  however,  was  not 
merely  of  two  aspects  or  elements  of  the  same 
world  ;  he  conceived  man  to  be  member,  at 
the  same  time,  of  two  entirely  different  worlds. 
As  the  recipient  of  impressions  from  the  senses 
man  is  strictly  under  physical  law  ;  his  very 
motives,  as  sensible,  are  part  of  the  world- 
wide chain  of  causes  and  effects.  He  is  a 
phenomenon  among  phenomena.  But  as  a 
moral  being  he  is  a  law  to  himself  and  an 
end  to  himself,  a  cause  but  not  an  effect.  He 
is  a  noumenon,  a  member  of  the  inteUigible 
as  distinguished  from  the  sensible  world.  It 
is  impossible  to  find  any  conception  closely 
approaching  this  in  Adam  Smith,  though  we 
may  grant  to  Professor  Oncken  that  the  two 
philosophers  both  conceive  religion  to  represent 
duty  as  divine  commandment.  Their  agree- 
ment reaches  farther  in  the  neutral  sphere 
of  political  philosophy.  Kant  conceives  civil 
society  as  existing  to  secure  not  the  happiness 
of  its  members,  which  depends  on  themselves, 
but  their  freedom.  It  is  founded  on  an  original 
contract,  not  as  a  fact  of  history,  but  as  a 
logical  postulate.  All  give  up  their  original 
license  under  the  law  of  nature,  in  order  to  get 
real  Kberty  by  a  political  union.  This  liberty 
is  the  end  of  all  laws  ;  the  first  principle  of  law 
or  right  is :  "So  act  that  your  freedom  shall 
not  interfere  with  another  man's  freedom." 
Force  may  be  used  to  secure  this.  Kant's  view 
of  the  powers  of  the  state  approached  absolut- 
ism, though  he  had  also  a  weak  side  for  the 
French  revolution,  and  allowed  that  when  men 
are  ripe  for  it,  a  republic  is  the  best  form  of 
government. 

Originally,  which  means  no  more  than  in 
abstraction  from  civil  society,  all  land  was  in 
common — Kant  does  not  say  all  things  were — 
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and  private  ownership  is  founded  on  the  social 
contract,  and  therefore,  in  a  sense,  on  a  common 
ownership.  The  state  secures  private  rights, 
and  in  return  may  tax  private  owners.  The 
state  may  impress  citizens  as  soldiers,  because 
the  state  makes  it  possible  for  these  citizens  to 
come  into  the  world  at  all,  and  thus  in  a  sense 
creates  them,  and  has  the  ownership  and 
disposal  of  them. 

Eant's  state  is  essentially  regulative  rather 
than  constructive  or  socialistic.  The  notion  of 
contract  is  sti'etched  by  him  very  far,  to  include, 
for  example,  marriage.  It  is  under  the  head 
of  contract  that  he  lays  down  most  of  his 
economic  propositions,  which  are  not  very 
profound.  He  does  not,  like  Locke,  base 
property  on  labour ;  he  defines  money  as  the 
means  of  exchanging  one  man's  industry  with 
another's,  but  labour  plays,  on  the  whole,  a 
minor  part  in  his  notion  of  economical  arrange- 
ments. Silver  seems  to  him  the  best  money  ; 
and  he  finds  an  analogy  between  money,  as  a 
means  of  exchanging  goods,  and  books,  as  a 
means  of  exchanging  ideas.  He  quotes  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  rather  loosely,  and  speaks 
in  praise  of  commerce  and  trade.  Though  the 
commercial  spirit  seems,  like  the  aristocratic, 
unsocial,  it  will  one  day,  he  thinks,  lead  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  fond  hope  of  a  permanent 
peace  among  the  nations.  In  his  Anthropology 
(1798)  he  gives  his  estimate  of  the  nations  as 
they  were  then.  The  French,  he  says,  have 
given  the  world  the  language  of  conversation, 
the  English  the  language  of  trade.  The  differ- 
ence of  national  character  appears  even  in  the 
way  in  which,  for  example,  a  rich  man  is  de- 
scribed. In  English,  "he  is  worth  a  million"; 
in  Dutch,  "he  commands  a  million "  ;  in 
French,  "he  possesses  a  million."  In  Kant's 
essay  on  the  "  Aufklarung  "  or  Illumination 
(1784),  and  on  Herder's  Philosophy  of  History 
(1785),  he  gives  his  view  of  what  was  even 
then  called  evolution.  It  is,  he  says,  essen- 
tially a  notion  of  metaphysics,  and  not  of 
physical  science  ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  the  less 
but  the  more  trustworthy. 

Kant's  followers  were  often  economists  (see 
Gekmah  School),  but  he  needs  mention  in  a 
history  of  political  economy  chiefly  because  his 
philosophy  begat  that  of  Fiohte  and  Hegel,  which 
determined  the  character  of  modern  German 
socialism. 

[The  best  English  acooimt  of  Kant's  whole 
philosophy  is  by  Edward  Calrd,  Master  of  Balliol, 
The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Immanuel  Kant 
(Maclehose,  Glasgow,  2  vols.,  1889).  The  litera- 
ture on  Kant,  both  in  English  and  in  German,  is 
very  large.  For  the  economical  passages  in  his 
writings,  compare  Bonar's  Philosophy  and  Political 
Mconomy  (Somnmsahein,  1893).]  j.  b. 

KARL  FRIEDRICH  (1728-1811),  at  first 
margrave,  then  (1803)  elector,  and  finally 
(1806)  grand  duke  of  Baden,  was  born  at 
Carlsruhe.     Succeeding  his  grandfather  before 


he  was  ten  years  old,  he  finished  his  studies, 
and  visited  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Holland 
before  returning  to  Carlsruhe.  His  regime  was 
tolerant  and  enlightened,  and  he  attracted  many 
residents  to  his  state.  He  preserved  his  domin- 
ions from  the  evils  suffered  by  others  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  made  great  sacrifices 
to  maintain  peace  with  revolutionary  France. 
He  excluded  the  emigres  from  Baden,  and 
remained  faithful  to  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon, 
by  whose  aid  he  greatly  enlarged  his  possessions. 
His  Abr&ji  des  Prim/Apes  de  I'lJconomie  Politiqm  | 
appeared  in  the  iJpMmirides  du  Oitoyen,  Paris, 
1772,  with  a  preface  by  Dupont  de  Nemours. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  Marquis  de  Mieabbau, 
for  whom  the  author  had  a  profound  admiration. 
He  was  the  most  important  German  convert 
won  by  the  physiocrats.  His  book  is  of  little 
scientific  value  and  contains  nothing  original, 
but  it  produced  a  considerable  effect  at  the  tune 
of  its  appearance,  and  has  stni  a  certain  historical 
interest  as  proceeding  from  the  chief  of  a  State.' 

[See  C.  Knies,  Carl  Friedrichs  von  Baden 
brieflicher  Verkehr  mit  Mirabeau  und  Du  Pont 
(Heidelberg,  1892). — Review  of  this  in  Econ.  Jour., 
vol.  iii.  1892.]  j.k.i. 

KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH,  Sie  James 
Phillips  (1804-1877),  the  founder  of  the 
modern  national  school  system.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  M.D. 
in  1827.  Both  as  student  and  practitioner  at 
Manchester,  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  hous- 
ing and  sanitary  condition  of  the  poor.  The 
cholera  outbreak  in  1832  confirmed  many  of  his 
conclusions,  and  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  his  pamphlet  on  The  Moral  and  Physical 
Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  employed  in 
the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Manchester  (London 
1832,  8vo).  In  1831,  he  published  an 
anonymous  Letter  to  the  people  of  LaTwashin 
concerning  (he  future  representation  of  the  Com- 
mercial  Interest.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate 
for  parliamentary  reform  and  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws.  In  1834  he  was  chosen  to 
introduce  the  new  poor  law  locally,  and  next 
year  became  assistant  poor-law  commissioner. 
In  1841  the  government  published  his  reports 
on  the  training  of  pauper  children.  The 
subject  of  national  education  became  henceforth 
the  study  of  his  life  ;  and  in  1839  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  a  committee  of  privy 
council,  nominated  to  dispose  of  public  money 
voted  for  purposes  of  national  education. 
This  same  year — with  the  help  of  a  friend — he 
established  the  first  training  college  for  teaohera 
at  Battersea.  During  the  cotton  famine  of 
1861-65,  Kay-Shuttleworth— who  had  been 
created  a  baronet  under  this  name  in  1849 — 
worked  vigorously  to  relieve,  without  pauper- 
ising, the  poor.     In  1863,  he  was  high  sheriff 

1  Eefer  to  his  experiment  on  JtiipSS  Unique,  and  to 
account  of  this  by  Emminghaus  mentioned  s.v.  Impot 
Unique. 
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of  Lancashire,  and  in  1870  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  university 
of  Oxford. 

His  numerous  writings  on  educational  and 
social  questions  are  chiefly  collected  in  the 
following  volumes  : — Public  Education  as  affected 
by  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  1846-52,  London,  1853,  im.—Four 
Periods  of  Public  Education  as  revieired  in  1832. 
1839,  1846,  and  1862,  London,  1863,  8vo.— 
Thoughts  and  Suggestions  on  Certain  Social 
Problems,  etc.  .  .  London,  1873,  8vo.  —  The 
Results  of  the  Education  Act,  Fortnightly  Eeview, 
May  1876.  a.  i.. 

KELLEY,  William  D.  (1814-1890),  horn 
in  Philadelphia,  practised  law,  served  as  Judge 
from  1846  until  1856  ;  in  1854  abandoned  the 
democratic  party  and  became  a  republican  and 
protectionist.  In  1861  he  entered  Congress 
and  served  until  his  death.  He  was  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  cause  of  protection,  serving 
for  many  years  on  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  for  a  portion  of  his  term  as  its 
chairman.  His  loyalty  to  the  protective  system 
was  unwavering,  and  is  weU  expressed  in  a 
speech  made  25th  March  1870,  which  also 
illustrates  the  views  of  many  of  his  party. 

"  Protection  cheapens  commodities  ;  the  internal 
revenue  system  is  expensive  and  inquisitorial  and 
should  he  abolished  at  the  earliest  possible  day  ; 
free  trade  means  low  wages  and  a  limited  market 
for  grain  ;  protective  duties  are  not  a  tax  ;  protec- 
tion stimulates  immigration  ;  skilled  workmen  are 
the  most  valuable  commodity  we  can  import." 

He  was  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  legal  tender 
treasury  notes,  convertible  into  securities,  the 
interest  of  which  should  be  payable  in  the  same 
cun-ency.  In  his  support  of  legal  tenders  he 
opposed  the  extension  of  the  national  banking 
system.  At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  opposed 
the  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  made  a 
speech  in  favour  of  what  he  termed  an  inexport- 
able  currency.  He  also  supported  the  silver 
legislation  of  1878. 

[His  opinions  are  typical  of  a  considerable 
group  within  his  own  party,  and  thus  stand  in 
economic  history  for  more  than  an  individual 
expression.  They  may  be  found  expressed  in 
Speeches,  Addresses,  and  Letters  on  Industrial 
and  Financial  Questions,  Philadelphia,  1872, 
pp.  XXX.  514.]  D.  B.  D. 

KELLOGG,  Edward  (1790-1858),  born  in 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  engaged  in  business  in  New 
York,  and  died  there.  His  interest  in  economic 
questions  was  aroused  by  the  crisis  of  1837,  for 
which  various  causes  were  assigned  by  different 
investigators.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
commercial  disturbances  and  economic  evils  in 
general  were  due  to  a  lack  of  credit  facQities. 
He  consequently  proposed  a  national  currency  to 
be  based  upon  actual  property  or  land  security 
to  be  loaned  to  individuals  at  a  uniform  rate 
of  interest  and  therefore  of  uniform  value  in  all 
parts   of  the  country.     Through   this   agency 


wealth  would   be  more    fairly  distributed,    as 
labour  would  not  be  subject  to  capital. 

This  thesis  is  developed  at  length  in  Currennj, 
the  Evil  and  Remedy,  by  Godek  Gardwell,  N.Y., 
1844. — Lahowr  and  Other  Capital,  tlie  Rights  of 
each  Secured,  N.Y.,  1849,  pp.  298 ;  and  in  a 
revised  edition  of  the  latter,  entitled  A  New 
Monetary  System  the  only  Means  of  securing  the 
Rights  of  Labour  and  Property,  N.Y.,  1861,  pp. 
366.  D.  K.D. 

KELP,  Rent  of,  instanced  by  Adam  Smith 
{W.  ofN.,  ed.  M'CuUoch,  p.  66)  to  prove  that 
rent  may  be  exacted  for  land  never  improved 
by  human  industry.  Kelp-burning  was  practised 
in  Ireland  long  before  it  was  begun,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century,  on  the  western 
coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland.  Estates  hitherto 
valueless  brought  in  large  kelp-rents  to  their 
owners ;  but  since  changes  in  chemical  processes 
have  greatly  diminished  the  demand  for  kelp, 
many  of  the  shores  on  which  it  was  gathered 
below  high  water-mark  have  ceased  to  produce 
rent.  In  1845  nearly  one-third  of  the  rental 
of  one  parish  in  the  Orkneys  was  being  paid  for 
kelp,  at  the  rate  of  two  guineas  per  ton,  a  great 
decrease  from  earlier  rates  ;  in  another  parish 
the  decrease  was  from  £20  or  £16  a  ton  to  £5. 
As  late  as  1827  the  landlords  of  a  parish  in 
Sanday  island  were  estimated  to  receive  a  kelp- 
rent  of  £4320,  or  £9  a  ton.  On  the  chief 
estate  in  South  Uist  reductions  in  the  price  of 
kelp  reduced  the  rental  by  more  than  two-thirds. 
When  the  price  was  high  £20  a  ton  was  an 
ordinary  rent,  and  even  in  1830  the  net  kelp- 
rent  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland  was 
£20,000,  of  Korth  Uist  alone  £7000. 

The  manufacture  still  continues  on  the  Irish 
coasts,  though  at  lowered  prices,  ranging  at 
present  from  £1  to  £5  a  ton  according  to  quality 
and  time  of  year. 

Arthur  Young  (Tour  in  Ireland,  1780)  gives 
several  instances  of  rent  paid  by  kelp  shores  ;  in 
Galway,  he  says,  "the  shore  is  let  with  the  land 
against  it,  and  is  what  the  people  pay  their  rent 
by"  (p.  231);  in  SUgo  he  mentions  an  estate 
the  coast  of  which  let  for  £100  a  year  for  making 
kelp  (p.  215).     But  he  gives  few  figures. 

IStatistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1845,  vol.  xiv., 
XV. — Penny  Encyclopaedia,  1839,  art.  "Kelp." — 
Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopcedia,  1830,  art. 
"Scotland." — Private  information  from  Ireland. 
— Times,  12th  November  1890.]  E.  G.  P. 

KEMPER,  Jeeommo  de  Bosch  (1808-1876), 
son  of  Joan  Melchior  Eemper,  born  at  Amster- 
dam, studied  law  at  Leyden,  1825-1830.  He 
became  a  famous  criminalist,  and  from  1834- 
1852  was  public  prosecutor.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  university  of  Amster- 
dam. Eor  a  short  time  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  states  -  general.  He  rendered  great 
services  to  the  study  of  statistics  by  founding 
the  Dutch  Statistical  Society.  His  principal 
works  on  economical  subjects  are ; — Geschied- 
Tcimdig  onderadc  naar  de  Armoede  in  ons  voder- 
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land,  hare  oorzaken,  en  de  middelen,  die  tot 
hare  veriniiidering  zouden  kunnen  warden 
aamgewend  (Historical  Inquiry  into  Pauperism 
in  our  Country  ;  its  Causes  and  the  Means  to 
diminisli  it),  Haarlem:  Erven  Loosjes,  1851. 
Handleiding  tot  de  kennis  van  de  wetenschap 
der  samenleving  (Treatise  on  Social  Science), 
Amsterdam,  1863. 

Kemper  belonged  to  the  historical  school. 
His  works  give  evidence  of  enormous  reading 
on  a  variety  of  subjects.  His  method  is 
eclectic.  He  advocated  scientifically  and  politi- 
cally the  "juste  miliezi" ;  but  his  principles  are 
somewhat  vague. 

His  treatise  on  social  science  is  a  very 
important  work,  fuU  of  learning ;  it  is  an 
introduction  to  his  political  history  of  Holland, 
and  his  system  of  Dutch  public  law. 

A.  F.  V.  L. 

KERNETTY  was  one  of  the  items  in  the 
revenue  of  the  petty  princes  of  Ireland,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  monarch.  It  was  a 
land  tax  of  3s.  4d.  per  acre  on  ploughed  land, 
and  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
prince's  mansion  house.  0.  A.  H. 

KERSSEBOOM,  Willem  (1691-1771),  a 
Dutch  actuary,  and  an  able  representative  of 
those  economic  students  who  followed  the 
method  of  inquiry  styled  political  arithmetic 
(see  Arithmetic,  Political),  was  brought  into 
notice  through  his  books  written  between  the 
years  1737-1742.  He  was  an  official  in  the  finan- 
cial administration  of  the  province  of  Holland, 
which  at  that  time  possessed  sovereignty  ;  and 
having  to  superintend  the  government  contracts 
relating  to  annuities,  was  led  to  calculate  one 
of  the  earliest  tables  of  mortality  and  survival. 
On  these  tables,  calculated  by  means  of  direct 
observation,  he  bestowed  a  vast  amount  of 
labour.  They  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
valuation  of  life  annuities,  in  those  days  an 
important  source  of  revenue  to  the  Province, 
and  won  him  a  weU-merited  reputation  as  an 
actuary. 

He  endeavoured  to  calculate  also  the  number 
of  the  population  by  applying  his  tables  of  sur- 
vival to  the  number  of  the  births.  This  ingenious 
estimate,  made  at  a  time  when  exact  statistics 
of  the  population  were  yet  unheard  of,  would 
have  secured  his  reputation,  had  the  number 
of  births  on  which  he  based  the  whole  calcula- 
tion been  correct.  This,  however,  was  not  in 
the  least  the  case,  the  number  of  births  being 
only  a  rather  rough  estimate.  The  value  of 
these  books  as  statistics  is  therefore  not  equal 
to  their  ingenuity. 

[On  Kersseboom,  see  X.  Heuschling,  Bull,  de  la 
Crnnm.  Centr.  de  Stat,  de  la  Belgique,  tome  vii. 
p.  397 ;  Dr.  A.  Beaujon,  Jubilee  volume  of  the  Paris 
Stat.  Soc,  1866,  p.  66  ;  John,  History  of  Statistics, 
i.  p.  227  et  seq.  ;  also  article  in  Eandworterbuch 
der  Staatswissenschaften.]  o.  a.  v,  s. 

KEYS,   Queen's  (Scots  Law).     That  part 


of  a  warrant  which  authorises  a  messenger-at- 
arms  to  break  looks,  in  order  to  get  at  a  debtor 
or  his  goods.  a.  d. 

KHRAN.  The  standard  of  value  and  the 
money  of  account  in  Persia.  A  silver  coin  890 
fine,  weighing  71  grains.  Value :  English 
standard  (925  fine  at  5s.  6d.  an  oz.)  9id.  ■ 
French  standard  (silver  francs  900  fine),  -Ql 
franc.  f.  b.  a. 

The  exchange  value  of  the  khran  has  fallen 
greatly  since  1865,  owing  as  much  to  uncertainty 
as  to  its  intrinsic  value  as  to  the  fall  in  the  gold 
price  of  silver.  c.  a.  h. 

KIND,  Patmbnts  in.  The  payment  of 
rent,  wages,  and  other  dues  in  commodities 
other  than  money,  usually  in  agricultural 
produce — known  in  England  as  payment  "in 
kind  " — was,  in  early  society  and  in  mediseval 
times,  but  part  of  a  condition  of  things  to 
which  HiLDEBRAND  (g.v.),  and  many  German 
economists  and  historians  following  him,  have 
given  the  name  "  Natural -wirthschaft."  In 
this  "natural,"  as  opposed  to  a  "money," 
"economy,"  the  distribution  of  wealth,  so  far 
as  it  took  place  at  aU  outside  the  family,  was 
eifected  by  equivalencies  of  land,  services,  and 
commodities,  especially  of  grain,  without  the 
intervention  of  money  :  feudalism  has  been  not 
inaptly  described  as  but  a  peculiar  form  of 
"natural  economy."  In  the  earliest  economic 
stages,  payment  in  kind  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  outcome  of  the  method  of  barter  which 
prevailed  in  all  exchanges ;  but  long  after 
barter  had  disappeared  in  all  ordinary  buying 
and  selling,  the  periodical  dues  of  serfe  and 
even  of  other  tenants  continued  to  be  paid, 
partially  at  least,  in  kind.  Over  large  parts 
of  Europe  the  practice  has  survived  to  the 
present  day  in  the  shape  of  MiTAYBE  tenure 
(q.v.).  In  industry,  the  payment  of  wages 
partly  in  commodities  was  among  the  earUest 
evils  complained  of  upon  the  rise  of  the 
domestic  manufacture,  and  gave  rise  to  legis- 
lation in  England  as  early  as  3  Hen.  VIll. 
The  Teuok  System  (g.v.),  as  it  was  called, 
continued  to  exist  in  spite  of  renewed  legislative 
prohibition,  and  became  even  more  widespread 
upon  the  advent  of  the  "great  industry." 
The  act  of  1  &  2  "WHliam  IV.  c.  37  went 
far  to  destroy  it,  but  it  lingered  on  for  some 
time,  here  and  there,  in  various  forms. 

[Bruno  Hildebrand's  distinction  between  Natu- 
ral- and  Geld-mrthschaft  is  referred  to  in  his 
JVationalokonomie  der  Oegenwart  und  Zukunft 
(1848),  and  worked  out  at  length  in  an  article  in 
his  Jahrbiieher  fii/r  N.  0.,  vol.  ii.  (1864).  For  the 
English  Middle  Ages  see  Ashley,  Econ.  Hist,  i. 
pt.  1,  §  6 ;  for  the  German,  K.  W.  Nitzsoh, 
&escih.  d.  deutschen  Volkes  (2nd  ed.  1892),_pMmra. 
Adam  Smith,  following  the  physiocrats,  regarded 
the  metayer  tenure  as  altogether  unsatisfactory, 
and  declared  that  rents  in  kind  and  rents  in 
service  were  "  always  more  hurtful  to  the  tenant 
than  beneficial  to  the  landlord  "  ( W.  ofN.,  bk.  c. 
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ch.  ii.  art.  1).  J.  S.  Mill,  however,  took  up  its 
defence,  so  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,  and 
"regretted  that  a  state  of  rural  well-being  .  .  . 
should  be  put  to  hazard  by  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce ...  a  system  of  money-rents  and  capi- 
-talist  farmers"  (Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  viii.  §  4).  Of  the  truck  system  a 
brief  account  is  given  by  Brentano,  in  Schonberg's 
Eandbuch  d.  P.  (E.  (1882),  i.  971.  Adam  Smith 
held  that  "the  law  which  obliged  the  masters  in 
several  different  trades  to  pay  their  workmen  in 
money  and  not  in  goods"  was  "quite  just  and 
equitable."  The  truck  method  has  been  commonly, 
and  no  doubt  justly  in  the  main,  condemned  as  a 
means  of  undue  control  by  masters  over  their 
men.  Yet  some  among  the  thorough-going  Radi- 
cals objected  to  the  legislation  of  1831,  and 
maintained  that  "  such  state  interference  in 
freedom  of  contract"  was  "always  mischievous" 
(see  Frederick  Sill,  an  AvioMography,  1893,  p. 
76).]  W.J.  A. 

KING,  Chaeles  (fl.  1713),  chamberkeeper 
to  the  treasury,  merchant  of  London,  was  the 
editor  and  joint  author  of  the  British  MercJiant, 
n  periodical  pubUahed  in  opposition  to  the 
government,  in  1713-14,  during  the  controversy 
on  the  8th  and  9th  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  These  clauses  provided  (1)  that  all 
subjects  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  king  of  France 
should  enjoy  the  same  commercial  privileges  as 
the  most  favoured  nation ;  (2)  that,  on  the 
part  of  England,  the  duties  on  French  goods 
should  not  be  greater  than  the  duties  on  those 
of  any  other  country,  and  all  prohibitive  laws 
passed  since  1664  should  be  repealed ;  (3) 
that,  on  the  part  of  France,  English  goods 
should  be  rated  according  to  the  tariff  of  1664, 
and  all  laws  contrary  to  that  tariff  should  be 
repealed.  The  approach  to  freedom  of  trade 
implied  in  these  clauses  aroused  the  opposition 
of  the  commercial  classes,  and  when  Defoe 
defended  the  government  proposals  in  the 
Mercator,  the  British  Merchant,  under  the 
editorship  of  Charles  King,  was  published  in 
order  to  counteract  his  influence.  In  addition 
to  King,  the  writers  who  contributed  articles 
were,  Henry  Martin,  "who  had  the  greatest 
hand  in  them,"  Sir  Charles  Cooke,  Sir  Theodore 
Janssen,  James  Milner,  Nathaniel  Toriano, 
Joshua  Gee,  Christopher  Haynes,  David  Martin, 
and  others.  The  agitation  was  successful,  and 
the  obnoxious  clauses  were  abandoned.  In 
1721,  King  collected  the  papers  and  republished 
them  with  the  title  The  British  Merchmd  ;  or. 
Commerce  Freserv'd,  3  vols.  8vo.  By  the  order 
of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  when  he  was  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  a  copy  of  this  work  was 
sent  to  every  parliamentary  borough  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants. 

[For  a  notice  of  King,  see  Tticticmary  of 
National  Biography. 1  w.  a.  s.  h. 

KING,  Gkbgokt  (1648-1712),  was  perhaps 
the  ablest  of  the  small  group  of  17th 
century  writers  who  laid  the  foundations  of 


statistical  investigation  in  England.  His 
work,  KaiuraZ  and  Political  Otsej-vatio'iis  upon 
the  state  and  condition  of  Engla'nd,  1696,  was 
for  that  period  a  remarkable  achievement,  and 
there  is  much  in  it  of  permanent  value  and 
interest.  Only  certain  sections  of  it,  however, 
published  in  Charles  Davenant's  Essay  upon 
the  Probable  Methods  of  making  a  people  gainers 
in  the  BaXlance  of  Trade,  etc.,  London,  1699, 
8vo,  were  accessible  to  King's  contempor- 
aries. In  1802  George  Chalmers  appended 
large  selections  from  it  to  his  Estimate  of 
the  Comparative  Strength  of  Great  Britain, 
etc.,  London,  8vo ;  2nd  edition,  1804,  8vo. 
Chalmers  also  published  a  complete  edition 
with  the  title,  Naiwral  and  Political  Observa- 
tions and  Conclusions  upon  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  England,  1696,  by  Gregory  King, 
Esq.,  Lancaster  Herald.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
A  Life  of  the  Author,  etc.  A  new  edition, 
London,  1810,  8vo. 

In  this  work,  King  states  that  "the  en- 
suing treatise  depends  chiefly  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  number  of  the  people  in 
England,  and  such  other  cireumstences  re- 
lating thereunto,  as  have  been  collected  from 
the  assessments  on  marriages,  births,  and 
burials,  parish  reports,  and  other  public 
accounts."  Section  i  deals  with  the  popula- 
tion. Taking  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations 
the  returns  from  the  hearth  tax,  on  Lady 
Day,  1690,  King  reckons  that  there  were 
1,319,215  houses  on  that  day.  He  allows  an 
increase  of  1000  per  annum,  and  subtracts  1 
in  36  or  37,  which  he  estimates  were  im- 
properly included  in  the  hearth-tax  returns. 
He  thus  calculates  that  in  1696  there  were 
about  1,300,000  inhabited  houses.  He  then 
calculates  the  "  number  of  souls "  per  house 
from  "the  said  assessments  on  marriages, 
births,  and  burials  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom"  to  be  5 J  in  London,  within  the 
walls  ;  4i  fall  for  the  six  parishes  without  the 
walls  ;  4j  almost  for  the  rest  of  the  bills  of 
mortality;  4^  "at  a  medium"  for  cities  and 
market  towns;  and  4  "at  a  medium"  for 
villages  and  hamlets;  he  adds  104,460  for 
omissions  in  the  assessments;  80,000  "tran- 
sitory people  and  vagrants "  ;  and  reaches  a 
total  of  about  5,600,000.  In  section  ii.  he 
discusses  "the  proportion  of  England,  in  acres 
and  people,  to  France,  and  Holland  to  Europe, 
and  to  the  world  in  general ;  with  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  people  now  in  the 
world"  ;  in  section  iii.  "  the  several  distinc- 
tions of  the  people,  as  to  males  and  females, 
married  and  unmarried,  children,  servants, 
and  sojourners."  Using  the  same  authorities, 
he  calculates  that  in  London  and  the  district 
covered  by  the  bOls  of  mortality  there  were  10 
males  to  13  females  ;  in  cities  and  market 
towns,  8  to  9  ;  and  in  villages  and  hamlets, 
100  to  99.     In  section  iv.  he  discusses  "the 
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several  ages  of  the  people "  ;  in  section  v. 
"the  origination  and  increase  of  the  people 
of  England";  and  concludes  (1)  "  that  although 
each  marriage  in  London  produces  fewer  people 
than  in  the  country,  yet  London  in  general  .  .  . 
is  more  prolific  than  the  other  great  towns  ;  and 
the  great  towns  than  the  country  ;  (2)  that  if 
the  people  of  London  of  all  ages  were  as 
long-lived  as  those  in  the  country,  London  would 
increase  in  people  much  faster  pro  raid  than 
the  country " ;  and  (3)  that  the  principal 
checks  in  London  on  the  growth  of  population 
were  immorality,  luxury,  and  intemperance, 
"greater  intenseness  to  business,"  "unhealth- 
fulness  of  coal  and  smoke,"  and  a  relatively 
greater  disparity  of  age  between  husbands  and 
wives.  On  the  last  point  he  gives  some 
observations  based  upon  the  Lichfield  registers. 
In  section  vi.  he  deals  with  "the  annual 
income  and  expense  of  the  nation  as  it  stood 
in  anno  1688"  ;  giving  his  famous  "Scheme" 
printed  by  Davenant,  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
and  gold  in  England,  France,  and  Holland,  in 
Europe,  and  "the  world  in  general";  in 
section  vii.  "the  several  sorts  of  land  in 
England,  with  the  value  and  product  thereof." 
In  his  estimate  of  the  "yearly  consumption 
of  flesh,"  he  calculates  that  there  were 
1,280,000  persons  who  by  reason  of  their 
poverty  did  not  contribute  to  church  or  poor, 
and  consequently  eat  not  flesh  above  2  days 
in  7,  and  1,020,000  who  received  alms  and 
consequently  eat  not  flesh  above  once  a  week." 
His  estimate  of  the  influence  on  the  price  of 
corn,  if  a  defect  of  one-tenth,  two-tenths,  be 
in  the  harvest,  was  adopted  by  many  subse- 
quent writers. >■  Sections  viii.  to  xiii.  are  taken 
up  with  calculations  of  revenue,  the  probable 
yield  of  certain  taxes  proposed  by  him,  a  com- 
parison of  the  state  of  England,  Erance,  and 
Holland,  etc.  There  are  also  appended  to 
Chalmers's  edition  of  King's  work-  "A  scheme 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Gloucester," 
and  ' '  A  computation  of  the  endowed  hospitals 
and  alms  houses  in  England." 

[Full  particulars  of  King's  life  and  a  list  of  his 
heraldic  and  other  works  are  given  in  the  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography.]  w.  a.  s.  h. 

KING,  Pbtbe,  Lord  (1776-1833),  coUateraUy 
related  to  the  philosopher  Locke,  is  perhaps 
best  remembered  by  economists  in  connection 
with  the  instructions  which  he  issued  in  1811  to 
his  tenantry  requiring  them  to  pay  their  rents 
in  gold,  or  in  notes  sufficient  by  the  purchase  of 

1  This    estimate,    sometimes    known   as    '*  Gregory 
King's  Law,"  is  set  out  in  full  in  tlie  art.  on  Ch.  Daven- 
ant.    It  supposes  that  a  defect  in  the  harvest  may 
raise  the  price  of  corn  in  the  following  proportions  : — 
Tiofont-  Above  the 

""^°'^-  Common  Rate. 

1  tenth  "1  C    8  tenths 

2  tenths  I     8      „ 

3  ,,  y  raises  the  price  -IVG  ,, 
i  „  2-8  „ 
6      „       ;                                    l4-5      „ 


gold  "to  secure  the  payment  of  the  real  intrinsic 
value  of  the  sum  stipulated. "  King  thus  prac- 
tically asserted  the  fact  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
Monetary  Standard  (see  Bullion  Com.,  Report 
of) ;  the  theory  had  been  stated  in  his  Thoughts 
on  tlie  Effects  of  the  Ba/tik  Bestriction  ;  1st.  ed. 
1803,  2nd  ed.,  1804,  under  title.  Thoughts 
on  the  Restriction  of  Payments  im,  Specie  at 
the  Banlcs  of  England  amd  Ireland.  In  this 
classical  tract  King  lays  down  two  tests  of 
depreciation,  the  market  price  of  bullion  and 
the  state  of  the  exchanges  ("King's  Law," 
Macleod,  Theory  of  Banking).  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  depreciation  which  King 
attributed  to  the  bank-notes  was  understood  by 
him  in  a  wider  sense  than  what  has  been  called 
Depeeciation"  prober  —  diminution  in  the 
value  of  the  paper  relatively  to  gold.  Thus,  he 
assumes  in  his  Thoughts  (1803)  that  the  bullion 
has  not  become  dear  but  the  paper  cheap  (Lord 
Fortescue's  edition,  p.  76).  And  in  the  speech 
justifying  the  letter  to  his  tenantry  (1811),  he 
maintains  that  "  the  gold  itself,  compared  with 
the  best  standard  of  value,  has  in  all  probability 
become  much  cheaper  and  more  abundant" 
(ihid.  pp.  240-244).  The  contrary  is  afflinned 
by  MQl  {Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xiii.  §  6),  follow- 
ing Tooke  (History  of  Prices,  pt.  i.).  The 
"great  city  job,"  as  King  called  the  bank 
restriction,  was  not  the  only  object  of  his 
attack  ;  he  also  directed  a  brilliant  tract  and 
several  speeches  in  parliament  against  the 
"  grand  land  job,"  the  corn  laws. 

[Lord  King  wrote  the  Life  of  Locke ;  his  tracts 
and  speeches  relating  to  bank  restriction,  corn 
laws,  and  other  economic  subjects,  are  collected  in 
the  Selection  frmn  the  Speeches  and  Writings  of  the 
Late  Lord  King  by  Earl  Fortescue,  1844.  There 
is  an  appreciative  review  of  the  Thoughts  by 
Horner  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  See  also  Eicardo's  Letters  to  Malthus, 
pp.  148,  150.]  F.  T.  E. 

KING'S  CATTLE  (i.e.  chattels)  was  a  tei-m 
applied  to  the  Jews  in  early  English  history, 
because  they  or  their  estates  were  reckoned  a 
part  of  the  king's  revenue,  or  rather  a  source 
of  his  revenue,  taxable  at  will.  The  profits  of 
the  levies  on  them  were  sometimes  farmed  out 
(see  Jews,  Exoheqiter  of  the).         o.  a.  h. 

KING'S  PEACE.  At  a  time  when  private 
feud  was  prevalent  in  England,  there  were  certain 
places  and  occasions  which  were  specially  under 
the  protection  of  the  king.  To  disturb  the 
peace  at  such  places  and  on  such  occasions  was 
an  offence  against  the  king's  peace.  The  king's 
peace  was  analogous  to  the  peace  of  every  house- 
hold, which  it  was  an  offence  to  disturb,  or  to 
the  peace  of  the  church,  which,  however,  soon 
came  into  the  province  of  the  king's  peace, 
but  it  was  a  graver  offence  to  disturb  the  king's 
peace  than  to  disturb  any  other  person's  peace. 
Gradually  the  king's  peace  came  to  be  extended 
beyond  the  small  number  of  places  which  it 
protected  originally.     Thus  it  is  provided  in 
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the  laws  of  'William  the  Conqueror  that  violence 
on  one  of  the  four  great  public  roads  ("Watling 
Street,  Erming  Street,  Fosse,  HykenUd)  is  a 
breach  of  the  king's  peace  ;  and  gradually  the 
king's  peace  came  to  be  extended  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  officers  appointed  to 
keep  order,  and  prevent  and  punish  criminal 
offences  were,  therefore,  called  "custodians  of 
the  peace,"  subsequently  "justices  of  the  peace," 
and  the  words  "against  the  peace  of  our 
Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  "  still  occur  in  indict- 
ments for  criminal  offences. 

[Sir  P.  Pollock,  The  King's  Peace,  Lrwy  Quart. 
Rev. ,  vol.  i. — Pollock  and  Maitland,  Eist.  of  Eng. 
Laia.]  E.  s. 

KIXGSLEY,  Chasles  (1819-1875),  born  at 
Holne  vicarage,  Devonshire,  was  son  of  the 
Eev.  Charles  Kingsley,  who  held  the  living  of 
Bamack  in  N"orthamptonshire,  1824-1830,  and 
was  then  at  CloveUy,  1830-1836,  until  presented 
to  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  1836-1860.  To  these 
slUTOundings  in  the  fen  country  and  the 
Devonshire  village  many  of  the  influences 
moulding  C.  Kingsley 's  tastes  may  be  traced. 
In  1831  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Clifton, 
where  he  witnessed  the  Bristol  riots  of  the 
same  year,  which,  he  said  later,  were  his  first 
lesson  in  social  science.  In  1836  he  became 
a  student  of  King's  College,  London,  and  in 
1838  he  entered  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 
He  threw  himself  with  great  eagerness  into 
the  many  interests  of  the  place,  pursuing  his 
studies  in  an  erratic  fashion,  which  prevented 
him  from  attaining  the  highest  distinctions 
in  his  examinations.  In  July  1842  he  was 
ordained  to  the  ciiracy  of  Eversley,  Hampshire, 
a  place  with  which  he  was,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  short  interval,  connected  until  his 
death,  as  he  was  presented  to  the  living  in 
1844.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  a  canon  of 
Middleham.  In  addition  to  his  pastoral  work 
during  these  and  the  following  years,  Kingsley 
was  engaged  in  writing,  in  teaching,  and  in 
studying  social  questions  as  they  came  under 
his  own  observation  as  a  country  clergyman, 
and  as  they  were  thought  out  by  F.  D.  Matjeioe, 
with  whom  an  acquaintanceship,  begun  in  1844, 
soon  ripened  into  friendship.  In  1848  he 
accepted  the  professorship  of  English  literature 
and  composition  at  Queen's  College,  Harley  St., 
of  which  Maurice  was  then  president,  but  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill-health  in  the  following 
year.  Maurice's  influence  over  Kingsley  was  un- 
bounded, and  on  many  points  the  latter  claimed 
to  be  but  the  interpreter  and  populariser  of 
his  friend's  views.  Taking  as  active  a  part 
as  his  residence  and  work  in  the  country 
permitted  dining  the  Chartist  movement  of 
1848,  Kingsley  worked  with  J.  M.  Ludlow, 
Thos.  Hughes,  and  others  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  Maurice,  advocated  reform  rather 
than  revolution  as  the  right  method  for  the 
regeneration  of  society.       He    and    the   other 


Christian  Socialists  (see  Chkistian  Socialism) 
urged  the  adoption  of  Christian  principles,  as 
supplying  the  soundest  basis  for  the  socialistic 
views  then  coining  to  the  front,  while  they 
promoted  the  cause  of  co-operation,  as  the  best 
cure  for  the  evils  produced  under  the  competitive 
system,  by  starting  co-operative  associations,  and 
by  pressing  for  parliamentary  action  in  sanitary 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
working  classes. 

Kingsley's  literary  gifts  were  freely  employed 
in  various  ways  to  point  out  grievances,  to  suggest 
remedies,  and  to  give  wholesome  advice  to  labourers 
as  well  as  to  employers.  Under  the  name  of 
"Parson  Lot"  he  contributed  various  articles  to 
Politics  for  the  People^  a  paper  of  which  seventeen 
numbers  were  published  ;  and  to  the  Christian 
Socialist,  a  journal  which  was  issued  between 
Nov.  1850  and  June  1851  ;  while  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty,  1850,  appeared 
under  the  same  pseudonym.  To  this  period  also 
belong  his  earliest  novels,  which  aimed  at  spreading 
the  same  truths  in  a  different  form  and  to  a  larger 
circle.  Thus  Ye^^t,  which  appeared  in  Fras&r's 
Magazine,  1848,  raised  social  questions  as  they 
affected  the  rural  population  ;  while  Alton  Locke, 
1850,  desciibed  the  condition  of  artisans  in  large 
towns.  For  the  fearless  expression  of  his  views 
at  this  time  Kingsley  was  frequently  attacked  with 
great  bitterness,  although  his  opinions  were  by 
no  means  extreme  ;  his  aim,  as  a  reformer,  was 
to  awaken  men  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities,  rather  than  to  advocate  measures 
which  would  deprive  them  of  their  privileges. 
Li  later  life  he  displayed  tory  rather  than  radical 
tendencies,  and  as  early  as  1857,  though  dwelling 
in  Two  Years  Ago  on  the  necessity  for  sanitary 
reforms,  there  is  a  change  in  his  attitude,  in- 
duced by  his  own  more  prosperous  circumstances 
and  by  the  improvements  which,  in  various  ways, 
had  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  Christian 
Socialists  and  others.  His  novel  Mypatia,  1853, 
presents  an  earlier  condition  of  society  which  had 
to  face  problems  in  some  respects  similar  to  those 
of  his  own  day,  while  Westward  Ho  I,  1855,  a 
story  of  Elizabethan  times,  marks  his  avei-sion  to 
those  Romish  practices  which  seemed  likely  to 
be  more  widely  spread  as  the  result  of  the 
Tractarian  movement.  This  same  feeling  is  also 
reflected  in  his  one  drama.  The  Saint's  Tragedy, 
which,  though  primarily  describing  mediaeval 
conditions,  clearly  indicates  his  views  upon  current 
social  and  religious  movements.  In  1859  Kingsley 
was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen, 
and  held  the  regius  professorship  of  modem 
history  at  Cambridge,  1860-1869.  In  1869  he 
was  also  appointed  a  canon  of  Chester,  and  in  1873 
was  preferred  to  a  canonry  at  Westminster.  This 
he  retained  until  his  death. 

Kingsley  was  not  only  a  conscientious  parish 
priest,  a  favoured  court  preacher,  an  ardent  social 
and  sanitary  reformer,  a  widely-read  novelist,  and 
a  university  professor,  but  also  a  keen  sportsman, 
a  zealous  naturalist,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean  order. 
The  versatility  and  wide  range  of  his  interests  led 
him  to  undertake  work  in  many  fields,  while  it 
hindered  the  attainment  of  the  highest  place  in 
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any  one  direction  ;  but  it  doubtless  contributed 
to  tlie  widespread  influence  he  has  exercised  over 
many  diiferent  types  of  persons.  To  his  teaching 
and  example  must  be  attributed  no  small  share 
in  the  awakening  of  that  increased  earnestness 
in  facing  social  problems  which  characterises  the 
present  generation. 

Kingsley's  works  have  been  collected  in  thirty- 
six  volumes,  and  include,  in  addition  to  the  novels 
already  mentioned,  many  volumes  of  children's 
books,  sermons,  lectures  on  history,  on  social  and 
sanitary  matters,  on  scientific  matters. 

[Gharles  Eingsley :  Sis  Letters  and  Memories 
of  his  Life,  by  his  wife,  1877.  —  Hughes,  T., 
Memoir  in  preface  to  Atton  Locke,  1876. — Life  of 
F.  D.  Maurice,  by  his  son.  —  Kaufmann,  M., 
Charles  Eingsley,  Novelist  and  Social  Reformer.'] 

E.  A.  M. 

KITE.  The  term  "kite"'  serves  to  denote 
accommodation  bills,  when  used  systematically 
for  the  purpose  of  "raising  the  vrind,"  or 
obtaining  capital  by  pure  credit  for  trading  or 
speculation.  Such  transactions  are  frequently 
carried  on  in  duplicate  form,  as  when  A 
draws  upon  B  and  obtains  advances  thereon 
under  discount,  and  B  draws  upon  A  for  the 
same  purpose  and  to  a  corresponding  amount. 
"Kiteing"  has  also  been  carried  on,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States,  for  obtaining  the 
use  of  money  even  for  one  or  two  days  by  cross 
deposit  of  cheques  for  similar  amounts  in  dif- 
ferent banks,  so  as  to  obtain  fictitious  credit 
(see  also  Accommodation  Bill).        k.  w.  b. 

KLOCK,  Kaspar,  also  Glock  and  Glocke 
(1583  - 1655),  studied  law  at  Marburg  and 
Cologne,  and  was  successively  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  Bremen  and  chancellor  of  the 
bishops  of  Minden  and  of  the  counts  of  Stolberg. 
He  published  collections  of  judicial  decrees, 
which  went  through  several  editions,  and  two 
treatises  on  finance :  the  Tractatus  nomico- 
politicus  de  eontributionihus  in  Romano -Ger- 
mcmico  Imperio  aiiisque  regnis  ut  plurimum 
usitatis  (Bremen,  1634) ;  and  the  Tractatus 
juridico-poUtico-polemico-historicus  de  Aerario 
(1651  and  1671);  "  two  unending,  discursive, 
encyclopedic  works,  where  economic,  juridical, 
financial  dissertations  run  along  mingled  up  and 
with  political,  historical,  and  other  digressions  " 
(Ad.  Wagner,  Finanzvnssensehaft,  i.  33).  A 
thorough  mercantilist,  most  of  Ms  views  are 
quite  in  keeping  with  mediaeval  practice,  e.g. 
his  strong  partiality  for  fines  and  arrwrciamenls 
levied  on  criminals,  because  of  all  taxes, 
"quae  ad  coercenda  scelera  imperantur,"  are 
"omnium  justissima,  utilissima  et  sanotissima. " 
He  is  not,  as  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  noble  estates 
(kittergiUer),  but  is  no  friend  of  property  in 
mortmain  belonging  to  the  church,  and  would 
see  it  entirely  devoted  to  charitable  and  educa- 
tional endowments. 

He  does  not  share  the  common  admiration 
for  the  Dutch  system  of  excise,  which  spread 


during  the  second  half  of  the  century ;  and, 
except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  rejects 
taxation  of  bread  and  meat.  His  leading 
principle  is  that  "all  taxes  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  wealth  (secwndum  facultatem 
patrimonii)  of  those  on  whom  they  are  imposed. 
Nothing  but  injustice  can  result  from  a  want 
of  proportion  between  the  burden  and  the 
strength  of  those  who  are  required  to  bear  it." 

[Eosoher,  Gesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  Beutschland, 
pp.  210-217.]  E.  oa. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  Disteaint  op.  In  the 
12th  century  the  holder  of  twenty  librates  of 
land  (v.  Knight's  Fee)  was  expected  to  fur- 
nish a  fully-armed  warrior  to  serve  for  forty 
days  in  the  year.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
aU  tenants-in-ohief  holding  such  an  estate  were 
compelled  by  writs  issued  to  the  sheriff  to  take 
up  knighthood.  Edward  I.  in  1278  showed 
his  disregard  of  tenure  by  a  writ  enforcing 
knighthood  upon  all  holders  of  land  worth 
£20  a  year,  whether  tenants-in-chief  or  not. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  the  qualification 
was  raised  to  £40  a  year,  at  which  it  remained. 
The  penalty  for  not  obeying  the  writ  for  dis- 
traint of  knighthood  was  a  fine,  and  such  writs 
became  in  the  future  merely  a  method  of  raising 
money.  The  practice  of  issuing  such  writs 
became  more  and  more  rare,  until  it  was  revived 
in  1629  by  Charles  I.,  and  they  were  strictly 
enforced  during  his  eleven  years  of  arbitrary 
government.  The  distraint  of  knighthood, 
with  the  other  relics  of  the  feudal  system,  was 
abolished  at  the  restoration.  E.  L. 

KNIGHT'S  FEE.  The  Norman  conquest 
introduced  into  England  the  tenure  of  land 
on  military  service,  which  is  so  prominent  a 
characteristic  of  feudalism.  At  first  the  amount 
of  service  was  not  defined,  but  by  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  the  unit  of  assessment  in  the  ease 
of  land  held  by  military  tenure  was  fhefeodmn 
militis  or  knight's  fee.  This  was  not  a  fixed 
area  of  land,  like  the  five  hides  which  had  been 
the  qualification  for  thegnship  (see  Hide),  but 
was  measured  by  the  annual  income  derived  from 
land.  Land  worth  £20  a  year  was.  compelled 
to  furnish  a  fully-equipped  warrior  to  serve 
for  forty  days  in  the  year.  The  extent  of  a 
knight's  fee  varied  from  two  and  a,  half  to  six 
hides.  This  measure  was  naturally  the  basis  of 
SouTAGB  (see  p.  510),  which  was  a  money  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  service  in  foreign  wars.  Lands 
held  in  socage  were  not  measured  by  knight's 
fees  but  by  hides. 

[Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  i.  261-265.] 

E.  L. 

KNIGHT'S   SERVICE. 
Origin,  p.  508 ;  Description  of  fee,  p.  509  ;  Personal  Ser- 
vice, p.  510  ;  Scutage,  p.  510 ;  Economic  Aspects  of 
Knight's  Service,  p.  510. 

Oeigin.  Tenure  by  knight's  service  {ser- 
vicium  militare)  is  a,  feudal  tenure  by  free  and 
uncertain  service.  Free  or  honourable  ser- 
vice consisted  in  attending  the  feudal  lord  to 
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war  ag  opposed  to  base  service,  for  example, 
ploughing  his  land.  It  is  called  uncertain 
because  it  was  performed  when  demanded  by 
the  lord,  and  was  not  fixed  in  amount  like  the 
certain  service  of  ploughing  for  a  stated  number 
of  days  or  of  paying  rent. 

In  the  returns  to  the  Inquest  of  1166 
concerning  knights'  fees,  quoted  from  the 
Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer  by  Mr.  Round 
in  the  English  Sistorical  Meview,  there  are 
instances  of  very  early  enfeoffment.  For 
example,  William  de  Colecherohe  holds  by 
military  service  "  de  antique  tenemento  a 
conquestu  Anglic."  The  holdings  in  Domes- 
day are  expressed  in  hides,  not  in  knights' 
fees,  but  the  survey  was  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  geld  which  was  always  assessed  on 
the  hide.  The  Ely  History  tells  us  that,  in 
1072,  William  I.  ordered  the  abbots  and  bishops 
of  aU  England  to  furnish  to  the  army  the  forces 
due  from  them  for  an  expedition  against 
Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland  {debita  milita. 
olsequiae  transmitti) :  and  that  William  II. , 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  exacted  with 
harshness  the  detitum  seriiitium  imposed  by 
his  father  on  the  churches.  Long  before  the 
Conquest  there  was  a  tendency  in  England, 
from  the  allodial  system  of  holding  land 
independently  and  performing  services  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  to  the  feudal  system 
of  holding  by  service  due  to  a  personal  lord. 
From  Alfred's  time  the  consent  of  the  witan  to 
grants  of  bocland  grew  less  important  and  the 
distinction  between  folcland  and  king's  land 
less  marked,  so  that  each  estate  given  by  the 
king  became  looked  upon  as  a  grant  entailing 
personal  service  to  him.  By  the  laws  of  Cnut 
(c.  77),  even  when  estates  of  bocland  were  cut 
out  of  folcland,  this  land,  if  forfeited  for 
cowardice  in  battle,  became,  not  folcland  again, 
but  king's  land.  The  thegn,  two  of  whose 
qualifications  were  that  he  "had  fnlly  five 
hides  of  his  own  land"  and  "special  duty  in 
the  king's  hall,"  owed  personal  military  service 
at  his  own  expense,  and  the  right  of  summoning 
the  thegns  belonged  to  the  king.  AU  this 
reminds  us  of  the  feudal  tenant  and  his  relation 
to  his  lord  ;  the  thegn  has  but  to  acknowledge 
that  the  five  hides  which  give  him  his  position 
are  not  "his  own,"  but  are  held  of  his  lord  the 
king  by  the  service  already  attached  to  them. 
Thegnage  continued  to  exist  in  the  north  of 
England  for  centuries  after  the  conquest.  The 
northern  thegns  paid  fines  in  commutation  of 
personal  service  io  Normandy  in  John's  reign  ; 
and  under  the  Tudors,  their  successors  still 
owed  military  service  against  the  Scotch  for 
fifteen  days  in  the  year.  In  all  these  ways  the 
English  were  approaching  feudalism  before  they 
became  the  subjects  of  the  feudal  lord  of 
Normandy. 

Desckiption  or  the  Knight's  Fee  (feodum 
militare).    This  was  the  unit  of  assessment  of  the 


service  due  from  a  feudal  tenant.  A  tenant-in- 
chief  was  enfeoffed  by  the  service  of  famishing 
to  the  king's  army  so  many  fully-equipped 
knights,  this  number  being  his  sermtium 
debitum.  The  formation  of  knights'  fees  was  a 
gradual  result  of  this  arrangement  between  the 
king  and  the  tenant-in-chief ;  for  on  the  latter 
rested  the  responsibility  of  fuliiUing  his  ser- 
mtium debitum,  and  the  means  by  which  this 
was  effected  concerned  only  himself  and  the 
knights  by  whom  this  sermtiwm  was  made 
up.  Many  early  instances  of  subinfeudation, 
that  is,  of  dividing  the  lands  of  a  tenant  into 
' '  fees  "  each  of  which  furnished  a  knight,  are 
found  in  church-lands.  One  reason  of  this  is 
that  it  was  a  greater  advantage  to  churchmen 
than  to  lay  barons  to  have  the  falfilment  of 
their  military  service  assured.  The  sermtiwm 
deiitum,,  however,  did  not  take  the  place  of 
the  English  military  organisation.  As  the 
aid  and  trial  by  battle  did  not  displace  the 
geld  and  moot,  so  the  fyrd  or  duty  of  every 
free  man  to  serve,  not  by  homage  to  a  lord, 
but  as  a  member  of  the  community,  existed 
side  by  side  with  knights'  service.  In  1138, 
the  fyrd  called  together  by  the  northern 
clergy  and  nobility,  with  Archbishop  Thurstan 
at  their  head,  won  the  battle  of  the  Standard, 
and  again  in  1173  a  Scotch  invasion  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  fyrd  of  Yorkshire.  The  fyrd 
was  re-modelled  in  1181  by  the  Assize  of  Arms, 
which  ordered  every  free  man  to  bear  arms. 
The  holder  of  a  knight's  fee  was  to  have  a 
breast-plate,  a  helmet,  a  shield  and  a  spear, 
and  he  who  owed  the  service  of  more  knights 
than  he  had  enfeoffed,  was  to  provide  the  same 
arms  for  these  (o.  1).  The  Assize  of  Arms 
was  enforced  by  Henry  III.  in  1252.  The 
Statute  of  Winchester  (1285)  connected  the 
fyrd  very  closely  with  the  keeping  of  the  peace, 
and  directed  that  a  view  of  armour  should  be 
held  twice  yearly  (c.  6).  The  knight's  fee 
usually  contained  an  amount  of  land  worth 
yearly  £20,  and  as  the  value  of  land  was  not 
uniform,  the  size  of  a  knight's  fee  was  not 
everywhere  the  same.  The  normal  size  of  a  fee 
was  four  hides,  each  hide  containing  120  acres  ; 
the  five  hides,  which  occur  frequently  .as 
knights'  fees,  may  once  have  been  the  holdings 
of  Saxon  thegns.  The  number  of  knights'  fees 
created  in  England  by  William  I.  is  given  by 
Orderious  Yitalis  as  60,000.  Mediasval  writers, 
however,  often  used  60,000  to  mean  simply  a 
large  number,  and  Stephen  de  Segrave,  justiciary 
under  Henry  III.,  reduces  it  to  32,000.  But 
the  scutage  raised  under  Henry  II.  was  far  too 
small  to  represent  so  many  fees  ;  and  Alexander 
Swereford,  compiler  of  the  Red  Book  of  the 
Exchequer,  writes  in  1230  of  this  number  as 
"absurd  and  amazing,"  as  he  well  might,  for  it 
would  have  left  no  English  land  to  be  held 
otherwise  than  by  military  service.  Modern 
historians,  have,  like  Swereford,  put  small  faith 
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in  these  large  numbers,  and  Mr.  Round  shows 
that  the  whole  body  of  knights,  from  both  the 
church  and  lay  fiefs,  "can  scarcely  have  exceeded, 
if  indeed  it  reached,  5000." 

Personal  Sekvioe.  — Though  personal  service 
could  he  afterwards  commuted  for  a  fine,  it  was 
at  first  an  essential  condition  of  feudal  tenure. 
The  personal  relationship  of  the  feudal  tenant 
to  his  lord  could  not  be  expressed  more  forcibly 
than  in  the  oath  of  homage.  He  who,  in  re- 
turn for  his  land,  gave  his  services  to  his  lord 
in  the  emphatic  words  "  Ego  devenio  homo 
vester"  was  naturally  expected  to  attend  him 
in  person  to  war,  and  to  risk  his  own  life  iu  his 
service.  Churchmen  were,  of  course,  exempt 
from  personal  service,  though  they  held  their 
lands  from  the  reign  of  "William  I.  as  baronies, 
but  the  servitium  deiitum  was  due  from  them 
as  from  the  lay  barons,  and  quite  as  rigorously 
exacted.  Under  the  Norman  kings,  feudal 
tenants  followed  the  king  across  the  sea,  and 
foreign  service  was  not  refused  until  the  loss  of 
Normandy  in  John's  reign.  From  this  time, 
frequent  fines  "ne  transfretent "  appear  in  the 
Pipe  Rolls  to  escape  service  abroad,  and  in  1297 
the  earls  refused  to  go  to  Flanders,  because,  as 
they  very  clearly  told  the-  king,  there  was  no 
precedent  for  it — "videtur  toti  commvmitati 
quod  ibi  nou  debent  aUquod  servitium  facere  ; 
quia  nee  ipsi  nee  predecessores  sui  seu  pro- 
genitores  unquam  fecerunt  servitium  in  terra 
ilia."  In  the  charter  of  the  same  year,  Edward 
I.  pardons  aB  knights  who  had  not  obeyed  his 
summons  to  Flanders  ;  he  is  careful,  however, 
to  mention  "rancorem  nostrum  et  malam 
voluntatem "  which  they  have  thus  iucurred 
(c.  5).  From  Richard  l.'s  time,  tenants  some- 
times paid  fines  to  send  substitutes  to  the 
army  instead  of  obeying  the  summons  in  person. 
The  recognised  term  of  service  for  a  knight  was 
forty  days  in  the  year,  and,  if  the  duration  of 
service  would  exceed  this  time,  the  king's 
summons  was  expressed  in  the  language  of  a 
request  rather  than  of  a  demand.  Edward  I., 
in  his  writs  for  continued  service  in  the  "Welsh 
war  in  1277,  uses  the  words  "affectuose 
rogamus,"  and  he  has  to  satisfy  the  cautious- 
ness of  the  barons  by  promising  that  the 
lengthened  term  of  service  shaU.  not  he  a 
precedent.  In  1157,  Henry  II.  directed  that 
every  three  knights  should  equip  one  of  their 
number  for  three  times  the  term  of  service,  and 
this  was  also  done  by  Richard  I.  and  John,  the 
latter  ordering  nine  knights  to  provide  a  tenth 
with  2s.  a  day.  This  reminds  us  of  the  old 
use  in  Berkshire,  where,  according  to  Domes- 
day, holders  of  one  hide,  instead  of  serving 
themselves,  paid  each  4s.  to  send  a  fully-equipped 
warrior  for  every  five  hides  (i.  56). 

SoTJTAGE. — Scutage  was  a  tax  levied  on  the 
knight's  fee,  not  on  the  hide  like  the  English 
gelds.  The  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  says  that  it 
was  so  called  because  it  was  paid  by  those  who 


owed  the  service  of  the  shield  {ffuia  nomma 
scutorum  solvitur)  (i.  9).  The  name  first 
appears  on  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1156,  when  Henry 
II.  wanted  supplies  wherewith  to  carry  on  his 
war  in  opposition  to  his  brother  Geoffrey's 
claims  on  Anjou.  The  rate  was  20s.  on  a 
fee,  and  it  was  only  levied  on  church  lands. 
The  Great  Soutage  was  levied  m  1159  for  the 
war  in  defence  of  Eleanor's  claim  on  Toulouse. 
It  was  assessed  not  only  on  church  lands, 
but  on  other  fees  both  in  Normandy  and 
England,  as  a  commutation  for  personal  service ; 
the  rate  in  England  was  two  marks,  and  in 
Normandy  sixty  Angevin  shillings  or  fifteen 
English.  From  this  time  the  word  was  gener- 
ally used  to  mean  a  payment  in  place  of  military 
service,  but,  unlike  the  'English  fyrdv/ite,  which 
was  a  fine  incurred  by  neglect  of  the  fyrd,  the 
Dialogus  tells  us  that  scutage  was  levied  because 
the  king  preferred  to  expose  mercenaries  rather 
than  his  own  subjects  to  the  chances  of  war 
(i.  9).  Tenants-in-chief  obtained  writs  from 
the  marshal  "pro  habendo  scutagio  suo,"  em- 
powering them  to  levy  scutage  on  their  under- 
tenants, and  they  might  enforce  payment  by 
distress,  or  procure  a  writ  to  the  sheriif  for 
that  purpose.  Before  1166,  the  scutage  paid 
to  the  king  was  only  on  fees  formed  before 
Henry  l.'s  death  (de  veteri),  but  after  the 
Inquest  of  that  year  it  was  levied  also  on  new 
fees  (de  novo),  thus  cutting  off  the  profits  of 
those  lords  who  had  enfeofi'ed  more  knights 
than  their  servitium  debitum  required.  The 
rate  of  scutage  imder  Henry  II.  varied  from  one 
mark  to  20s.  There  were  three  scutages  in 
Richard  l.'s  reign  for  the  wars  in  "Wales  and 
Normandy,  and  under  John,  who  increased 
other  taxes  also,  the  rate  was  raised  to  two 
marks  and  scutage  taken  almost  yearly.  Magna 
Carta  provided  that  it  should  only  be  levied 
by  consent  of  parliament  (c.  12)  and  by  the 
charter  of  1217  it  was  to  be  taken  as  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  (c.  44).  But  Henry  III. 
' '  scutagium  per  totam  Angliam  sibi  fecit  extor- 
queri,"  and  the  rate  in  his  reign  was  as  high  as 
three  marks.  Scutage  became  of  less  importance 
under  Edward  I.  ;  after  8  Edward  II.  it  was 
sometimes  levied  when  the  king  went  to  war  in 
person,  until  Richard  II.  remitted  it  on  the 
occasion  of  his  fruitless  expedition  to  Scotland 
in  1385.  It  was  abolished  by  statute  12  Car. 
II.  (c.  24),  1661. 

Economic  Aspects  of  Knight's  Sekvioe. — 
The  feudal  system  was  not  without  importance 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  revenue.  There 
were  seven  ' '  feudal  incidents  "  connected  with 
knight's  service  by  which  this  was  effected. 

1.  Aids  were  at  first  benevolences  granted 
from  a  feudal  tenant  to  his  lord  when  there  was 
special  need  for  them,  "de  gracia  et  non  de 
jure,"  but  the  three  chief  aids  early  become 
recognised  claims  of  the  lord  on  his  dependant 
(see  Aid,  Auxilium). 
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2.  lldief  so  called  because  it  "incertam  et 
cadueam  hereditatem  relevebat,"  was  a  fine  paid 
to  the  lord  by  the  heir  on  succeeding  to  a  feudal 
tenure.  The  Dialogm  gives  100s.  as  the  fixed 
amount  for  a  knight's  fee  iu  Henry  II. 's  reign, 
but  says  that  the  reUef  of  a  barony  is  still 
settled  in  each  case  by  the  king  (ii.  10).  Magna 
Carta  determined  the  relief  of  a  barony  at  100s. 
"per  antiquum  relevium"  (o.  2). 

3.  Primer  Seisin  was  the  king's  right  to  one 
year's  profit  of  the  lands  of  a  tenant-iu-chief  if 
the  heir  was  of  age. 

4.  Wardship. — The  lord  was  entitled  to  the 
wardship  of  the  heir  until  he  was  twenty-one 
and  of  an  heiress  until  she  was  fourteen  years  of 
age  (raised  to  sixteen  by  Stat,  of  Westm.  c.  22) 
without  accounting  for  the  profits  of  the  estate. 

6.  Marriage. — If  a  feudal  ward  refused  a 
suitable  marriage  he  forfeited  to  his  guardian 
the  value  of  the  marriage  ;  that  is,  the  sum 
which  a  jury  assessed,  or  which  would  have 
been  paid  to  the  guardian  for  the  marriage.  If 
after  a  suitable  man'iage  had  been  offered,  he 
married  without  the  guardian's  consent,  he 
forfeited  double  value — but  the  double  value 
was  not  exacted  in  the  case  of  heiresses. 

6.  Fines  for  Alienation  were  payable  if  a 
tenant  alienated  the  land  without  the  lord's 
consent.  These  are  only  found  from  tenants- 
in-chief. 

7.  Escheai  was  the  reversion  of  the  fief  to  the 
lord,  and  took  place  if  the  tenant  left  no  heirs 
of  his  blood  or  was  guilty  of  treason  or  felony. 

The  feudal  incidents  gave  room  for  much 
oppression,  for  nearly  every  important  occur- 
rence in  the  tenant's  life  could  be  made  an 
occasion  for  enriching  his  lord.  All  the  charters 
and  reforms  issued  from  time  to  time,  not  before 
they  were  urgently  needed  by  the  people,  were 
chiefly  directed  against  the  severities  of  feudal- 
ism. The  Inquest  of  Sherifl's,  in  1170,  shows 
how  easily  Knight's  Service  could  lead  to  abuses. 
The  king  had  been  abroad  for  four  years,  and 
this  inquest  was  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  sheriffs  and  baUiffs  during  his  absence. 
By  the  statute  of  Quia  Emptores  in  1290,  any 
free  man  could  sell  the  whole  or  part  of  his 
holding  to  be  held  by  the  buyer  immediately 
of  the  same  lord  and  by  the  same  services  as 
formerly.  Before  this,  if  a  feudal  tenant 
alienated  part  of  his  land  he  had  stUl  to 
answer  to  his  lord  for  the  rents  and  services 
due  from  the  whole,  and  became  himself  the 
lord  of  the  purchaser.  Subinfeudation  had 
been  carried  so  far  (we  find  holdings  of  t-J-j-  and 
■j-J-j.  of  a  knight's  fee)  that  the  feudal  dues  had 
to  be  paid  in  some  cases  to  many  under-tenants 
before  they  reached  the  lord,  whose  profits  were 
thus  diminished  :  the  statute  of  1290  gave  him 
a  direct  claim  on  the  actual  holder  of  his  land, 
and  it  also  improved  the  condition  of  the  latter 
by  removing  the  small  owners  whose  lordship 
had   been   oppressive.      It   did  not,  however, 


apply  to  tenants-in-chief,  who  could  not  alien- 
ate their  land  untQ  1  Edward  III.,  and  then 
only  by  a  license  for  which  they  paid  a  third 
of  the  yearly  value  of  the  land.  Besides  the 
three  recognised  aids,  the  under-tenants  often 
paid  their  lord's  debts  to  the  Jews,  and,  though 
they  are  sometimes  said  to  do  so  "pro  bona 
voluntate,"  such  very  good  wiU  as  this  was 
probably  only  produced  by  the  oppressions 
of  feudalism.  By  Magna  Carta  no  scutage 
or  aids  were  to  be  taken  without  the  consent 
of  parliament  except  the  three  lawful  aids,  and 
these  only  in  reasonable  amounts  (c.  12)  and, 
as  in  Henry  I.'s  charter,  it  is  expressly  set 
forth  that  these  reforms  shall  affect  the  under- 
tenants (e.  15).  Further,  all  tenants-in-chief 
are  to  be  summoned  to  parliament  with  forty 
days'  notice  before  any  other  aid  is  levied  (c. 
14) — so  carefully  had  experience  taught  the 
barons  to  guard  their  rights  and  their  money 
against  their  feudal  lord  the  king.  The  aid 
in  1168,  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  II. 's 
daughter  Maud  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the 
fii'st  occasion  of  a  levy  on  the  new  enfeoffment, 
was  at  the  rate  of  one  mark  on  the  fee  ;  for 
Richard  I.'s  ransom  in  1193,  the  aid  was  20s. 
on  the  fee,  but  so  large  a  sum  was  needed 
(£100,000)  that  a  tax  was  also  levied  on  land 
not  held  by  military  service  ;  the  aid  granted 
by  parliament  to  marry  Henry  III.'s  sister 
Isabel  to  the  Emperor  was  at  the  rate  of  two 
marks.  But  the  amounts  were  not  fixed  until 
1275,  when  the  statute  of  Westminster  directed 
that  the  rate  should  be  20s.  on  the  fee,  and 
that  the  aid  should  not  be  demanded  until  the 
son  to  be  knighted  was  fifteen,  or  the  daughter 
to  be  married  seven  years  of  age  (c.  36):  there 
could  obviously  be  no  settled  rate  for  the  aid 
for  ransom.  Edward  III.  levied  an  aid  of  40s. 
on  the  fee,  but  without  the  consent  of  the 
commons,  for  knighting  the  Black  Prince,  in 
1346.  Scutage,  the  burden  of  which  fell 
chiefly  on  the  under-tenants,  was  an  important 
contribution  of  feudalism  to  the  exchequer, 
especially  from  the  abolition  of  Danegeld  in 
1163  until  its  restriction  by  Magna  Carta : 
and  in  Henry  III.  's  reign,  money  began  to  be 
raised  by  distraint  for  knighthood.  Measm-es 
for  this  pmrpose  were  first  taken  in  1224,  and 
in  1274  an  inquiry  was  made  into  their  en- 
forcement by  the  sheriffs.  The  yearly  value  of 
land,  the  possessor  of  which  bad  to  receive 
knighthood  or  pay  a  fine,  varied  fi-om  £15  to 
£40,  and  in  1285  was  as  high  as  £100,  but 
the  normal  smn  was  £20,  the  accepted  value 
of  a  knight's  fee.  In  1278,  Edward  I.  made 
knighthood  obligatory  on  all  who  owned  twenty 
librates  of  land,  whether  holding  by  mUitary 
service  or  not.  This  measm'e  not  only  increased 
the  revenue  by  the  fines  it  brought  in,  but  also 
tended  to  break  down  the  distinctions  between 
the  military  and  other  tenants.  The  disorders 
and  confusions  of  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses  had 
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the  same  tendency,  but  the  feudal  rents  and 
services  continued  to  be  felt  as  oppressions 
until  military  tenures  were  finally  abolished  by 
Charles  II.  in  the  year  after  the  restoration 
(Statute  12  Chas.  II.  c.  24). 

[Blaokstone,  Convmentaries,  bk.  ii.  (1809). — 
Stubbs,  Select  Charters  (1870) ;  Const.  Hist.  (1880). 
— Freeman,  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
(1867). — Gneist,  H.  R.  von,  History  of  the  English 
Constitution,  translated  by  P.  A.  Ashworth  (1891). 
— Madox,  History  of  the  Exchequer  (1769). — 
Hearne,  lAher  Niger  Scaccarii  (1728). — Norgate, 
K.,  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings  (1887). — 
Pollock,  P.,  The  Land  Laws  (1887).— Round,  J.  H., 
The  Introduction  of  Knight- Service  into  England 
{Eng.  Hist.  Review,  July,  Oct.  1891  ;  Jan.  1892). 
— Maitland,  F.  W.,  Northumbrian  Tenures  {Eng. 
Hist.  Reoiew,  Oct.  1890). — Hall,  H. ,  An  Unknown 
Charter  of  Liberties  {Eng.  Hist.  Review,  April 
1894).— Oman,  C.  W.,  Tlie  AH  of  War  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (1885) ;  Testa  de  Nemll  {Record 
Commission,  1807) ;  Pipe  Rolls,  temp.  Henry  II., 
John,  Eio.  I.,  Henry  III.  ;  Parliamentary  Writs 
I.  {Record  Commission,  1827).]  M.  T.  M. 

KNIGHTS  OF  LABOUR.  See  Trades 
Ukions,  U.S.A. 

KNOX,  John  J.  (1828-1892),  was  born  in 
New  York.  After  engaging  in  private  banking 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  government  in  1862  ; 
in  1867  became  deputy-collector  of  the  currency ; 
and,  in  1872,  comptroller.  The  latter  position 
he  held  until  1884,  when  he  resigned  and  was 
chosen  president  of  a  national  bank  in  New 
York  city.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
monometallism  ;  and  favoured  the  continuance 
of  the  national  banking  system  through  the 
establishment  of  a  safety  fund. 

J.  ■  J.  Knox's  twelve  reports  as  comptroller  of 
the  currency  contain  valuable  historical  material 
relating  to  state  and  national  banks.  Among 
these  reports  those  of  1875  and  1876  are  the  most 
Important.  In  1884  he  published  United  States 
Notes  (published  New  York  ;  reprint,  London)  a 
history  of  the  issues  of  paper  currency  by  the 
government.  D.  R.  D. 

KOPECK.  One  hundredth  of  the  Russian 
rouble  ;  a  copper  token  coin. 

Silver  coins :  50  and  25  kopecks  ;  900  fine, 
weight  154-32  and  77-16  grains.  Value  (Eng- 
lish standard).  Is.  8jd.  and  lOjd.  ;  (French 
standard)  2  and  1  franc.  Also  token  silver 
coins,  500  fine,  of  the  nominal  value  of  20,  16, 
10,  and  5  kopecks,  as  well  as  token  copper  coins 
of  2,  -J,  and  J  kopecks.  F.  E.  A. 

KOPS,  J.  L.  DE  Brutn  (1822-1887),  was 
bom  at  Haarlem.  He  studied  law  at  Leyden, 
1840-47,  was  an  advocate  at  Haarlem  1851, 
functionary  at  the  department  of  finances  at 
the  Hague  1864,  professor  at  the  poly  technical 
school  at  Delft  1868,  member  of  the  second 
chamber  of  the  states-general  till  his  death. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  some 
time  president,  of  the  statistical  society  of 
Holland,    for   years   editor    of    its    statistical 


year-book,  and  afterwards  also  of  its  statistical 
abstract  (1881-83).  In  1852  he  founded  the 
periodical,  De  Economist,  and  remained  its 
editor  till  his  death. 

His  economical  works  are :  Grondbeginselen 
der  Staathuishoudkimde  (Principles  of  Politi- 
cal Economy),  Leyden,  1850. — Hamdelscijfers  : 
overzicM  van  den  In-uit-en  doorvoer  der  Neder- 
landsche  Tumdelsartikelen  in,  elk  der  Jaren  1846- 
1855  (Statistics  of  Trade.  Summary  of  the 
Impori;  and  Transit  of  Dutch  articles  of  Trade 
in  each  of  the  years  1846-1855),  Amsterdam, 
1867.  His  essays,  treating  of  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, however,  mostly  appeared  in  De  Econo- 
mist. In  general  he  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Bastiat ;  as  to  taxation  he  was  an  opponent  of 
excise  duties,  especially  of  local  ones  such  as  the 
OoTKOi.  At  a  later  period  he  eagerly  combated 
the  duty  on  sugar.  His  chief  merit  is  that  he 
contributed  greatly  to  popularising  political 
economy  by  his  simple  and  intelligible  style ; 
his  work,  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
was  for  some  time  the  most  generally  used 
text-book  in  Holland.  A.  f.  v.  l. 

KOSEGAETEN,  Wilhblm  (1792-1868),  be- 
gan life  as  a  barrister  in  Hamburg,  but  was 
appointed  in  1839  docent  at  the  university  of 
Bonn,  and  in  1855  extraordinary  professor  of 
political  sciences  at  Graetz.  In  his  Betrach- 
tungen  iiber  die  Veraiisserlichkeit  und  Thdl- 
barkeit  des  Landbesitzes  published  in  1842, 
he  evinces  a  predilection  most  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  his  time  for  mediaeval 
forms  of  payment  in  kind  or  in  labour,  though, 
according  to  Eoscher,  he  successfully  dispels 
some  of  the  delusive  fallacies  of  the  extreme 
advocates  of  the  subdivision  of  land.  His 
deep-rooted  aversion  to  what  a  certain  German 
school  calls  Manchesterthum  and  reactionary 
feelings  are  still  more  conspicuously  displayed 
in  his  Geschichtliche  vmd  systematiscTie  Uebcrsicht 
der  Nat.  Oelconomie,  Vienna,  1856  ;  for  him,  a 
system  based  on  self-interest  and  avarice  must 
unavoidably  lead  to  the  pauperisation  of  the 
masses.  He  expresses  a  similar  bitter  hatred 
for  free  competition,  manufactures,  railways, 
machinery,  schemes  of  universal  money,  weights 
and  measures,  etc.,  and  a  corresponding  admira- 
tion for  legislation  against  usm-y  and  the  engros- 
sing of  corn,  and  in  favour  of  state  industries, 
etc.  Constitutionalism  also  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  reprobation,  because  in  the  actual 
state  of  conflict  between  capital  and  labour,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  owners  of  property  to 
represent  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

[Roscher,  Oesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  Deutschland, 
p.  1025.]  E.  oa. 

KEAN.     See  Khran. 

KEAUS,  Christian  Jakob  (1753-1807),  a 
distinguished  German  economist,  was  born  at 
Osterode  in  East  Prussia.  In  1770  he  went 
as  a  student  to  the  university  of  Kbnigsberg, 
where  he  was  in  intimate  relations  with  Kant, 
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von  Auerswald,  and  Hamann,  and  where  he 
became,  in  1781,  professor  of  practical  philo- 
sophy and  camera!  science — a  position  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  In  later  life  he 
abandoned  most  of  Kant's  views  to  which  he 
had  been  attached,  devoted  himself  altogether 
to  economics,  and  lectured  on  agriculture, 
manufactures,  trade,  and  finance.  He  translated 
in  1790  the  political  portion  of  Hume's  Essays. 
He  was  an  ardent  admii-er  of  the  Wealth  of 
NatioTis,  which  he  was  the  first  to  make  known 
and  interpret  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  Adam 
Miiller  called  him  a  "mere  echo"  of  Smith; 
he  was  at  least  his  earnest  disciple.  In  1797 
he  -wrote  :  "  For  the  last  six  years,  and  latterly 
without  any  concealment,  I  have  not  only  ex- 
panded the  only  true,  great,  noble,  and  beneficent 
system"  (by  which  he  meant  Adam  Smith's) 
.  .  .  "but  have  succeeded  in  possessing  some 
excellent  heads  with  it "  .  .  .  ;  and  again  in 
1796,  "Scheffner  has  a  perfect  right  to  say 
that  the  world  has  never  yet  seen  a  more  im- 
portant book  than  that  of  Adam  Smith ; 
assuredly,  since  the  time  of  the  New  Testament, 
no  work  has  had  more  beneficial  effects  than 
this  will  have,  if  it  should  be  more  widely 
diffused  and  more  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
miuds  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  public  affairs  " 
(Seeley's  Life  of  Stein,  i.  409).  Von  Schon  says 
— "Eraus  was  my  great  teacher  ;  he  mastered 
me  entirely,  and  I  followed  him  without 
reserve. "  "It  was  from  Kraus, ''  adds  Professor 
Seeley,  "that  he  (Schon)  gained  that  idea  of 
the  coim.ection  of  national  wealth  with  ind  ustrial 
liberty,  which  was  to  be  embodied  partly  by 
his  exertions  in  the  emancipating  edict  of  Stein's 
ministry  "  (i.  375).  Kraus  died  at  Eonigsberg, 
25th  August  1807.  He  published  little  ex- 
cept lecture  programmes  ;  his  chief  influence 
was  exerted  through  his  oral  teaching.  Von 
Auerswald,  Herbart,  Silvern,  and  Hiillmann 
edited  (1808-1819)  his  Vermischte  Schriften  in 
eight  vols.,  with  a  biography  by  J.  Voigt ;  and 
his  Staatswirthschaft  was  published  by  V.  Auers- 
wald (1808-1811),  and  reprinted  at  Breslau  in 
1837.  He  advocates  in  these  writings  the 
removal  of  monopolies  and  restrictions  on  trade, 
the  free  division  and  alienation  of  landed  pro- 
perty, and  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  gilds. 

[See  J.  Kautz,  Theorie  und  QeschicMe  der 
National  Oelconomik,  ii.  621. — Eoscher,  Geschichte 
der  deutschen  Nat.  Oek.,  608. — Handworterbuch 
der  Staatsimssenschaften,  iv.  72.]  j.  K.I. 

KREUTZEE.  One  hundredth  of  the  Austrian 
iiorin  ;  a  copper  token  coin. 

There  are  also  silver  token  coins  of  the 
nominal  value  of  20  and  10  kreutzers,  and 
copper  ^-kreutzer  pieces.  In  the  coinage  which 
existed  all  over  south  Germany  down  to  1876 
the  kreutzer  was  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  florin. 
Since  the  introduction,  in  1892,  of  the  new 
crown  currency,  the  coinage  of  kreutzers  has 
been  discontinued.     The  crown,  which  is  equal 
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in  value  to  half  a  florin,  is  divided  iuto  100 
hellers.  The  new  heller  being,  therefore,  of 
the  value  of  half  a  kreutzer.  r.  E.  A. 

KRIES,  Karl  Gustav  (1815-1858),  ap- 
pointed in  1844  extraordiuary  professor  of 
political  sciences  in  Breslau,  resigned  his  chair 
in  1850,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Prussian  house  of  deputies.  During  a  journey 
in  England,  he  entered  into  connection  with 
the  Irvingites,  and  became  subsequently  a 
deacon  of  an  "  apostolical "  congregation  in 
Berlin,  his  religious  feelings  giving  a  tinge  to 
his  opinions  on  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  a 
subject  which  he  had  personally  investigated  in 
England  and  on  which  he  wrote  a  posthumously 
published  book,  entitled  Die  Englische  Armen- 
pflege  (1863).  During  his  SQesian  professor- 
ship, he  had  already  examined  the  state  of  the 
spinners  and  weavers  of  that  province  (  Veber  die 
Verhdltnisse  der  Spinner  und  Weber  in  Schlesien, 
18^5),  and  had  written  still  earlier  a  history  of 
taxation  in  Silesia  under  the  Austrian  rule 
(Historische  EntvMkelung  der  Steuerverfassung 
in  Schlesien,  1842).  In  a  review  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  Eau's  Archiv  (new  series,  i.  378),  he 
utters  sentiments  which  have  since  widely  pre- 
vailed in  Germany.  "The  most  important 
task  of  political  economy  is  to  show  how  the 
relation  of  man  to  inanimate  things,  how  his 
sentient  nature,  is  and  must  be  the  basis  and 
spur  to  his  mental  and  moral  development. 
Just  now  it  ought  to  explain  how  different  is  an 
emulation  tempered  by  considerations  of  justice, 
equity,  and  of  the  well-being  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  from  a  headlong  competition  only 
caring  about  self-interest." 

[See  Kosoher,  Geschichte  der  Nat.  Oekonomik  in 
DeutscMand,  p.  1043.]  e.  ca. 

ERQNCKE,  Klaus  (1771-1843),  a  Hessian 
privy  councillor  and  inspector  of  the  Rhine, 
published  his  theories  almost  exclusively  in  the 
shape  of  algebraical  formulae.  In  his  Steuer- 
wesen  ruich  seiner  Natur  und  seinen  Wirkungem 
untersucht  (1804),  and  in  his  Anleitung  zur 
Megulirung  der  Steuer  (1810),  he  recommends 
for  agricultural  countries  a  single  and  dii'ect  tax 
on  persons  and  not  on  things,  apportioned  by  the 
fiscal  authorities  according  to  the  physical  and 
mental  productive  capabilities  and  actual  facul- 
ties, whether  corporal  or  incorporal,  of  each  tax- 
payer, professional  incomes  being  rated  lower 
than  life  interests.  He  proposed  to  abolish  all 
indirect  taxes,  but  he  would  allow  the  taxes  on 
industiial  incomes  tobe  adjusted  so  as  to  exert  an 
educational  influence  on  the  national  industry. 
"  If  out  of  ten,  even  only  one  of  such  attempts 
succeeds,  the  gain  ought  to  be  considered." 

[Roscher,  Oesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  DeutscMand, 
p.  664.]  E.  ca. 

KRXJG,  JOHANN  Leopold  (1770-1843).  A 
graduate  of  theology  in  Halle,  he  gave  up  in 
1799  the  ecclesiastical  career  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  statistical  researches,  for  which  he 
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had  always  felt  inclined,  and  having  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  king  of  Prussia  by  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Serfdom  {Leibeigenschaft)  of 
the  Prussian  Peasantry,  he  obtained  in  1800 
the  appointment  of  privy  Registrator,  which 
gave  him  access  to  state  archives.  Later  on, 
he  organised  the  Prussian  statistical  board. 
His  Betraehtungen  ilber  den  Nat.  MeichtMim 
des  preiissischen  Staats  (1805)  are  described  by 
Roscher  as  one  of  the  first  attempts  towards 
a  comprehensive  statistical  work.  His  other 
books  are :  Ideen  zu  einer  staatswissenschaftliehen 
Statistik  (1807);  Ahriss  der  Staatsoe&onomie 
(1808)  ;  Geschichte  der  Staatswissensehaftlidien 
Gesetzgebung impreuss.  Staats  (1808) ;  Geschichte 
der  PreussiscTien  Staatsschulden,  which,  written 
in  1823,  was  only  published  in  1861,  a  long 
time  after  the  author's  death,  on  account 
of  some  disagreement  with  the  Prussian 
censorship.  His  acq^uaintance  with  early  times 
is  rather  inadequate.  Erug's  opinion  that  all 
indirect  and  personal  taxation  is  ultimately 
borne  by  land,  and  his  rejection  of  such  taxes, 
allows  him  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  last 
followers  of  the  physiocrats. 


The  favourite  object  of  his  studies  was  assist- 
ance to  the  poor.  Opposed  to  workhouses 
and  obligatory  assistance,  he  recommends  the 
principle  of  insurance  {Die  Armenassecuram, 
1810). 

[Roscher,  Oeseh,  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  Deutschlani, 
p.  497,  and  his  life  by  Inama  in  the  Allgemem 
Deutsche  Biographie.~\  e.  ca. 

EURICKE,  Rein  (17th  century),  a  German 
author, — 

Wrote,  in  1667,  a  treatise  entitled  Jus  Mmi- 
timum  Hanseaticwm  (Gottingen),  and  also  Diatnba 
de  Assecwationibus  (Hamburg,  1667).  The  Jm 
Maritirrmm  was  reprinted  by  Heinecoius  and  in- 
eluded  in  his  Fasciculus  Scriptorum  de  Jure 
Nautico  et  Mwritimo,  Halle,  1740.  According  to 
Paedessus,  (q.v.),  the  Jus  Maritimwm  Is  simply 
the  Latin  translation  with  a  commentary  of  the 
Lubeck  recess  (or  ordinance)  of  1614,  wMcli 
became  the  maritime  law  of  all  the  cities  belong- 
ing to  the  Hanseatic  league.  Pardessus  himself 
gives  its  original  German  text  with  a  French 
translation  {Oollection  des  Lois  Mantirnes,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  528-558) ;  in  his  opinion,  Kurioke's  long  and 
learned  commentary  might  usefully  be  reduced  to 
a  few  pages  (see  Law  Meeohant).  e.  oa. 


LABOEDE,  Alexandbe,  Comte  de  (1774- 
1842),  was  born  at  Paris  and  died  in  the  same 
city.  This  author,  the  son  of  a  well-known 
banker  to  the  court  who  perished  in  1794  on 
the  revolutionary  scaffold,  and  the  father  of  a 
distinguished  archaeologist,  is  known  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  by  his  work,  De  V esprit 
d' association  dans  tons  les  intirets  de  la  com- 
■munauti  (1818,  8vo  ;  2nd  ed.  1821,  two  vols. 
8vo  ;  3rd  ed.  1834,  Svo). 

It  would  appear  from  what  Laborde  has 
written  that  he  must  have  heard  Adam  Smith 
and  J.  B.  Say  spoken  of ;  but  this  is  about  all 
he  appears  to  have  known  of  them.  We  must, 
however,  recognise  in  this  author  an  unaffected, 
honest,  and  unprejudiced  mind.  He  lays  weight 
on  the  importance  of  labour  and  of  the  value  of 
liberty  in  economic  matters.  A.  c.  f. 

[The  work,  De  I'esprit  d^ Association,  develops 
the  advantages  to  a  community  of  the  spirit  of 
association  in  all  its  branches :  Industrial  asso- 
ciation to  assist  production  ;  military  association 
to  secure  possession ;  the  advantages  of  credit 
associations  ;  benevolent,  scientific,  literary  asso- 
ciations, etc.  It  is  interesting  as  marking  the 
ideas  of  association  current  at  the  time  before  pro- 
tection was  advocated  so  strongly  as  has  been  the 
case  since — before,  on  the  other  hand,  socialism 
and  communism  were  as  prominent  as  they  are 
now.  Dietionnaire  de  VEconomie  Politique,  ed. 
Coquelin  et  Guillaumin.] 

LABOULAYE,  Edouaed  'Ri.-^i,  IiEfbbvee 
(1811-1883),  was  born  and  died  at  Paris.  He 
was  perhaps  rather  an  enlightened  and  deter- 


mined liberal  than  an  economist ;  but  well  read 
as  he  was  in  moral  and  political  science,  in 
history,  and  in  law,  as  well  as  in  political 
economy,  he  exercised  a  powerful  and  happy 
influence  on  the  political  fortunes  of  his  country. 
A  brilliant  speaker,  he  knew  how  to  impart 
a  serious  and  instructive  tone  to  his  works,  which 
were  many  in  number  and  varied  in  character, 
without  injury  to  their  style.  Like  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  he  was 
a  strong  partisan  of  decentralisation. 

Laboulaye  wrote  L'itat  et  ses  Limites,  1863, 
the  title  of  which  sufiiciently  indicates  the  object 
of  the  work.  In  Paris  en  Amlrigue  he  displayed 
a  humorous  spirit  which  emphasises  the  difference 
between  American  and  European  manners  and 
customs.  La  LiberU  religieuse,  1850  ;  Le  parti 
liberal,  1863  ;  L'histoire des  Mats-TJnis depuis  tea 
premiers  essais  de  colonisation  jusqu'd.  Vadoption 
de  la  constitution  fSdSrale  (1620-1789),  etc.,  are, 
as  well  as  his  jStudes  morales  et  politiques,  works 
from  which  an  economic  spirit  is  never  absent, 
though  the  inculcation  of  political  economy  is 
not  their  first  object.  By  direct  statement  and 
indirect  allusion  he  was  an  enthusiastic  and  elo- 
quent populariser  of  the  science.  His  high-minded 
and  loyal  character  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
both  by  his  opponents  and  his  friends.  He  trans- 
lated, or  it  may  rather  be  said  paraphrased,  the 
works  of  Franklin  and  Ghanning. 

Laboulaye  was  a  deputy  to  the  national 
assembly,  and  afterwards  a  senator  for  life. 
He  occupied  from  1848  onwards  the  chair  of 
comparative  legislation  (Legislation  Compa/rie) 
at  the  college  of  France. 
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Curiously  enough,  Laboulaye,  who  so  well 
appreciated  the  better  side  of  the  American 
institutions,  never  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

A.  0.  f. 
LABOULINlteEE,    Pieekb    (beginning    of 
the  19th  century),  was  a  sub-prefect  in  France 
and  Italy  under  the  first  French  empire. 

Laboulini^re  used  the  practical  knowledge  he 
had  acquired  in  this  capacity  to  write  the  follow- 
ing works  : — (1)  Plan  d'une  statistique  gen^ale 
pour  le  jPiemont  (1803) ;  (2)  De  Vinfluence  d'une 
grande  rivolution  sur  V  agriculture,  le  commerce, 
et  les  arts  (1808)  ;  and  (3)  De  la  disette  et  de  la 
surabondance  en  France  ;■  des  inoyens  de  prlvenvr 
I'une  en  mettant  I' autre  d  profit  et  d'empechffr  les 
trap  grandes  variations  dans  le  prix  des  grains, 
1821.  Labouliniire  recommended  a  system  of 
reserves  d.  domicile  (home-stores).  In  years  of 
plenty  associations  were  to  be  formed,  protected, 
and  helped  by  the  state,  and  local  authorities  were 
to  buy  com  at  the  market  price,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  farmer  was  to  keep  it  iu  store  until  the 
next  year  of  scarcity,  when  it  was  to  be  sold. 
The  farmer,  who  had  been  paid  in  cash  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  was  to  get  either  a  share 
of  the  prodt  or  an  indemnity  proportionate  to 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  com  had 
been  stored  in  his  granaries.  E.  ca. 

LABOUR.       In   everyday  life  we  speak  of 
the   labour  either  of  man   or  of  domesticated 
animals  (see  Wealth  of  Nations,  ed.  M'CuUoch, 
supp.    note   i.).     The  earlier   economists   too, 
as  a  rule,  sought  merely  to  interpret  popular 
language.      "The    Wealth  of  Nations  contains 
scarcely  a  definition"  (Senior,  Pol.  Scon.,  p.  5). 
Adam  Smith  in  general  restricts  the  term  labour 
to  human  exertion,  while  speaking,  on  occasion, 
of  "labouring  cattle"  (  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  ii. 
ch.   i.).     He,   however,   departs  from  popular 
usage    when    he    asserts    that    in    agriculture 
"Naturelaboursalongwithman"  (bk.  ii.  ch.  v.). 
But  M'Cullooh,  insisting  on  the  absence  of  any 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  operations 
of  domesticated  animals,  of  machinery,  and  of 
nature,  defines  labour  as  including  each  :   ' '  any 
sort  of  action  or  operation,  whether  performed 
by   man,    the   lower    animals,    machinery,    or 
natural  agents,  that  tends  to  bring  about  any 
desirable  result "  (loc.  cit.  cp.  J.   B.  Say,  Oours 
Oomplet  d'&onomie  Politique  Pratique,   1828- 
30,  pt.  i.  ch.  ix.  pp.  239-40,  also  TraiM  d^tcon- 
omie  Politique,  2nd  ed.,   1814,   bk.   i.  ch.   vii. 
pp.  52-53.     See  Senior's  criticism,  Pol.  Scon., 
ed.  1872,    p.    57).     If,  however,  this  be  the 
logical  outcome  of  popular  usage,   the  line  of 
thought  it  indicates  is  from  the  economic  stand- 
point irrelevant.     In  the  department  of  produc- 
tion man   stands  forth   as,   with  more  or  less 
success,  subjugating  the  rest  of  nature,  a  task  in 
which  his  labour  is  certainly  more  efficient  in 
proportion  as  he  utilises,  rather  than  combats, 
nature's    forces.       It  is,   doubtless,    also   more 
efficient  the  more  he  is  aided  by  the  capitalised 
labour  of  the  past,  whether  that  be  realised  in 


domesticated  animals  or  inanimate  machinery. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  department  of  distribution 
the  contrast  between  labour  and  capital  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  Both  these  distinc- 
tions M'Culloch's  definition  tends  to  obscure. 
Confusion  in  the  subject  matter  is  the  natural 
sequence  of  such  a  wide  interpretation  of  the 
term  labour,  just  as  on  the  other  hand  confusion 
ensues  when,  on  the  strength  of  an  analogy 
indicated  by  Adam  Smith  (  TF.  of  N'. ,  bk.  ii.  ch. 
i.),  but  valid  only  for  certain  purposes  and 
within  certain  limits  (see  Laeoue,  Skilled). 
Capital  is  made,  as  by  Say  {Cours  Complet,  pt. 
i.  pp.  284-285,  316)  and  M'Culloch  {Prin- 
ciples, 5th  ed.  pp.  294-295),  to  include,  for 
general  purposes,  the  labour  power  or  even  the 
person  of  the  labourer  (cp.  Bbhm  -  Bawerk, 
Positive  Theory  of  Capital,  trans.  Wm.  Smart, 
1891,  pp.  50-54).  Hence  most  economists,  to 
adapt  the  term  labour  to  scientific  use,  have 
restricted  its  signification  (cp.  Sidgwick,  Princi- 
ples, 2nd  ed.  p.  51). 

Again,  the  era  of  machinery,  with  its  sub- 
stitution of  intelligence  for  strength  (Marshall, 
Economics,  vol.  i.  bk.  iv.  ch.  is:.),  has  widened 
the  popular  conception  of  labour ;  stUl,  physical 
exertion  is  the  paramount  idea.  Scientific 
analysis,  however,  has  resulted  in  including 
mental  exertion  also.  From  the  economic  stand- 
point the  cabinet  minister,  or  the  entrepreneur, 
lahoursno  lessthan  the  navvy.  Hence  particidar 
discussions  necessitate  qualifying  epithets,  e.g. 
unskilled  labour,  or  labour  of  management.  At 
the  same  time,  it  appears  that  the  extension  of 
the  conception  adopted  by  Courcelle-Seneuil 
and  others,  and  implied  in  the  phrase  "labour 
of  saving"  (travail  d'ipargne),  is  a  departure 
from  the  ideas  and  language  of  everyday  life, 
accompanied  by  no  corresponding  gain  for  the 
purposes  of  science  (op.  Bohm- Bawerk  on 
"Labour  Theories"  of  the  origin  of  interest, 
in  Capital  and  Interest,  Eng.  trans.,  1890,  bk. 
V.  p.  300  seq.). 

Economists  are,  however,  at  one  with  popular 
usage  in  regarding  labour  as,  on  the  whole,  irk- 
some exertion,  or  such  as  would  not  be  under- 
gone but  for  the  stimulus  of  some  idterior  aim, 
e.g.  the  desire  to  provide  for  present  or  futirre 
needs,  or,  it  may  be,  to  avoid  the  lash.  (On  the 
comparative  inefficiency  of  the  latter  stimulus, 
see  Cairnes,  The  Slave  Power,  2nd  ed.,  1863, 
p.  44  seq.).  J.  B.  Say's  definition,  "action 
suivie,  dirigee  vers  un  but"  {Traiti,  2nd  ed., 
voL  ii.  p.  476),  is  simple  hut  too  comprehen- 
sive ;  since,  as  Senior  points  out,  it  covers  ' '  a 
walk  taken  for  the  purposes  of  health,  and 
even  the  exertions  of  an  agreeable  converser  " 
(appendix  i.  to  Whately's  Logic,  ed.  1855,  p. 
233).  And,  as  the  same  author  elsewhere  re- 
marks, "  Ordinary  language  does  not  allow  us 
to  consider  those  undergoing  labour  who  exert 
themselves  for  the  mere  purpose  of  amusement" 
{Pol.  Scon.,  ed.  1872,  p.  57).    High  authorities, 
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it  is  true,  have  regarded  labour  as  essentially 
disagi-eeable  (see  J.  S.  Mill,  Principles,  bk.  i. 
oh.  i.  §  i.).  Jevons,  however,  while  empha- 
sising the  painfulness  of  labour,  admits  that, 
when  the  irksomeness  of  beginning  is  over,  the 
worker,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  work, 
finds  in  it  for  a  time  an  excess  of  pleasure  ;  and 
only  when  he  begins  to  grow  weary  does  the 
Utility  ifl.v^  of  labour  itself  again  approach 
zero,  after  which  the  irksomeness  increases,  till 
the  labourer  desists  when  the  disutility  of  labour 
equals  the  utility  of  the  reward  {Thecfry  of  Pol. 
Boon.,  ch.  v.).  Labour,  it  thus  appears,  though 
in  general  a  Discommoditt  {([.v.),  is  not  uni- 
versally painful  (cp.  Sidgwick,  Principles,  2nd 
ed.  pp.  37-38,  58  n.). 

To  sum  up,  labour  is  effort,  bodily  or  mental, 
put  forth  by  human  beings,  not  exclusively  for 
the  sake  of  the  pleasure  immediately  associated 
therewith,  but,  partly  or  wholly,  with  a  view 
to  the  attainment  of  some  ulterior  object  (cp. 
Jevons,  Theory,  2nd  ed.  p.  183  ;  Marshall, 
Economics,  2nd  ed.  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  2). 

Senior  (in  appendix  i.  to  Whately's  Logic, 
ed.  1855,  p.  233)  asserts  that  "the  word  Labour 
signifies  both  the  act  of  labouring  and  the  result 
of  that  act"  (see  M'CuUoch's  criticism,  that  the 
phrase  "accumulated  labour"  is  "merely  a 
compendious,  though  inaccurate,  mode  of  signi- 
fying the  accumulated  products  or  results  of 
labour" — Wealth  of  NcUions,  M'CuUoch's  ed. 
p.  436  n. ).  We  certainly  do  consider  labour 
with  reference  either  to  its  internal  or  its  ex- 
ternal aspect, — to  the  mental  and  physical  ex- 
penditure or  to  its  productivity.  The  one  is 
in  no  sense  a  measure  of  the  other.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  exact  quantitative  treat- 
ment is  in  either  ease  possible  (see  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  i.  ch.  v.  ;  Jevons,  Theory,  2nd  ed. 
124-125,  221.  ;  Sidgwick,  Principles,  58  n., 
92).  At  all  events,  economists  have  usually 
restricted  themselves  to  an  analysis  of  the  de- 
termining elements  of  (1) intensive  "quantity 
of  labour  "  (see  Nicholson,  Effects  of  Machinery 
on  Wages  (1892),  pp.  11-12,  26,  45  seq.,  77 
seq.),  or  (2)  efficiency.  The  latter  includes, 
firstly,  the  causes  which  influence  individual 
efficiency  (see  "Walker,  Wages  Question,  pt.  i. 
oh.  iii.  ;  Sidgwick,  Principles,  2nd  ed.  bk.  i. 
ch.  iv.  §§  4,  5),  secondly,  the  nature  of  the 
organisation  of  labour  (see  Marshall,  Economics, 
vol.  i.  bk.  iv.  oh.  viii.  to  xiii.  ;  Sidgwick, 
Principles,  bk.  i.  ch.  ivi  §§  6-8.  See  also 
Division  of  Labour  ;  Effioienot  of  Labouk  ; 
Indtjstkt,  Obganisation  of). 

Man's  labour  cannot  produce  matter  but  only 
utilities  (see  Pkoditotive  Labour).  Even 
thus,  however,  its  rdle,  as  Locke  {q.  v. )  shows,  is 
sufficiently  important.  The  American  Indians, 
though  they  have  a  fruitful  soil,  "  yet,  for  want 
ofimproving  it  by  labour,  have  not  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  conveniences  we  enjoy  ;  and  the 
king  of  a  large  and  fruitful  territory  there  feeds. 


lodges,  and  is  clad  worse  than  a  day  labourer 

in  England"  {Givil  Government,  bk.  ii.  §  41 

cp.  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.  end  of  oh.  i.).  In- 
deed,  to  the  labour  of  appropriation  alone  is  dua 
much  that  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  bounty 
of  nature  (see  Capital,  cp.  Locke,  Oivil  Govern- 
ment, bk.  ii.  §§  40-43).  "Labour  was  the 
first  price,  the  original  purchase  money  that  was 
paid  for  all  things  "  (  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i. 
ch.  V.  cp.  introd.  p.  1).  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
evident  that  the  aggregate  of  labour  involved 
in  the  production  of  any  commodity  includes 
much  more  than  that  immediately  conoemed. 
To  form  the  ' '  strange  catalogue  "  (Locke,  Oivil 
Government,  bk.  ii.  §  43),  a  practically  infinite 
regress  of  acts  must  be  taken  into  account, 
many  of  which,  however,  since  they  enter  ilito 
the  final  act  of  production  in  merely  infinitesimal 
quantities,  may,  in  practice,  be  neglected  (cp. 
J.  S.  MUl,  Principles,  bk.  i.  oh.  ii.  §  1).  lor 
certain,  though  not  for  all  purposes,  the  labour 
indirectly  involved  may  be  treated  as  condensed 
in  the  material  and  immaterial  capital  immedi- 
ately employed  (see  Eioardo,  Principles,  ch.  i. 
§§  3,  4  ; — Bohm-Bawerk,  Capital  and  Interest, 
trans.  Wm.  Smart,  1890,  pp.  97-102,  297-300; 
and  bk.  vi.,  especially  p.  375  seq. — Wieser, 
Natural  Value,  trans.  C.  A.  MaUoch,  1893, 
bk.  V.  ch.  ix.  X.). 

[An  exhaustive  treatment  of  such  a  fundamental 
conception  as  labour  would  involve  a,  discussion 
of  many  of  the  most  vexed  questions  in  econo- 
mics. See  Comfort,  Standard  of  ;  Population  ; 
Property  ;  Socialism  ;  Value  ;  Value,  Stan- 
dard OF  ;  Wages  ;  and  authorities  cited  in  text 

The  subject  is  admirably  treated  in  Prof.  J.  S. 
Nicholson's  Principles  of  Pol.  Econ.,  vol.  i.,  1893, 
bk.  i.  ch.  v.]  A.  B.  0. 

LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL.  The  employ- 
ment of  these  two  terms  as  the  antitheses  of  one 
another  has  for  long  been  a  commonplace  of 
popular  discussion.  Disputes  between  capital 
and  labour,  the  interests  of  capital,  and  the 
claims  of  labour,  are  topics  familiar  to  every 
student  of  journalistic  and  periodical  literature. 
Nor  is  it  until  the  last  few  years  that  any 
serious  doubt  has  been  thrown  in  economic 
treatises  upon  the  reaUty  and  appropriateness 
of  the  antithesis.  The  prominence,  which  has 
lately  been  given  in  those  treatises  to  the 
functions  of  the  employer  in  the  production  of 
wealth,  and  to  his  share  in  its  distribution, 
has  tended  to  substitute  a  new  antithesis,  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  trade  disputes,  it  is  seen,  arise 
between  employers  and  employed  rather  than 
between  capitalists  as  such  and  labourers  as 
such,  and,  on  the  other,  if  there  be  an  antithesis 
between  capital  and  labour,  the  employers,  as 
such,  may  claim  a  place  together  with  the  em- 
ployed in  the  ranks  of  labour.  A  group  of 
writers,  among  the  more  distinguished  of  whom 
have  been  Bagehot  in  our  own  country,  and 
General  Walker  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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have  shown  that  the  employer  is  the  moving 
and  the  guiding  spirit  of  modern  industry, 
organised,  as  it  is,  on  the  grand  scale  ;  and 
that  he  may,  with  the  remarkable  development 
of  the  banking  and  bill-broking  system  which 
has  obtained  in  England  and  America,  own  but 
a  fraction  of  the  capital  employed  in  his  busi- 
ness. Accordingly  capitalists  may  furnish  him 
with  capital,  and  labourers  may  offer  to  him 
their  labour  ;  and,  if  either  of  these  two  parties 
has  a  quarrel  with  the  other,  they  only  fight 
from  behind  the  back  of  the  employer,  who  has 
to  bear  the  real  brunt  of  the  conflict.  From 
this  point  of  view,  undoubtedly,  the  disputes, 
which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  popular 
discussion,  are  misnamed  disputes  between  capi- 
tal and  labour,  and  should  more  properly  be 
called  disputes  between  Employers  and  Em- 
ployed {q.i>-}.  Again,  recent  writers  on  eco- 
nomics in  England,  like  Professors  Marshall  and 
Sidgwick,  have  exhibited  a  disposition  to  con- 
sider the  earnings  of  employers  as  belonging 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  wages  of  labourers  ; 
and  although  they  may,  making  allowance  for 
the  human  element  involved,  consider  that  both 
are  determined  by  the  same  general  principles 
as  those  which  apply  to  the  remuneration  of 
capital,  they  have  unquestionably  tended  to 
shift  the  antithesis  from  the  position  it  has 
occupied  in  ordinary  speech.  For,  if  there  be  a 
real  opposition  between  capital  and  labour,  then 
the  second  member  of  the  antithesis  will  include, 
on  the  arrangement  of  their  treatises  followed 
by  these  recent  writers,  a  class  which  popular 
phraseology  would  certainly  assign  to  the  first. 
This  alteration,  despite  the  important  develop- 
ments of  economic  thought  with  which  it  is 
connected,  and  of  consequences  of  no  small 
pertinence  to  the  validity  of  the  arguments 
commonly  employed  ia  the  discussions  which 
have  centred  about  the  antithesis,  has  scarcely 
as  yet  established  itself  firmly  even  in  scientific 
speech,  and  for  the  most  part  the  phrase  is 
used  in  its  old  familiar  sense.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  Mr.  G.  Howell,  describing  the  history 
of  Trade  Unions,  calls  his  book.  Conflicts  of 
Capital  and  Labour.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton  entitled  his  well- 
known  treatise,  The  Claims  of  Labour.  And 
it  was  largely  in  this  sense  also  that  Karl  Marx 
gave  the  designation  of  Das  Kapital  to  his 
epoch-making  book ;  whUe  it  is  certainly  in  this 
sense  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  Ms  numerous 
disciples,  less  acute  in  their  economic  analysis 
and  less  competent  in  their  employment  of 
subtle  dialectic  than  their  master,  have  been 
led  into  perverse  interpretations  of  the  con- 
stitution of  industrial  society.  No  doubt  the 
employment  of  the  term  in  this  sense  has  given 
rise  to  serious  misapprehension  which  might 
have  been  corrected  by  a  more  scientific  analysis. 
But  the  employment  is  so  stereotyped  that  Mr. 
Mallock,  in  a  recent  book  on  Labour  and  the 


Popular  Welfare,  is  compelled  to  have  recourse 
again  and  again  to  the  familiar  contrast, 
although  he  discerns  clearly  enough  the  fallacies 
it  has  occasioned. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  antithesis 
between  labour  and  capital  is  a  reality  ;  and 
the  scientific  answer  states  that  it  is  both  real 
and  unreal.  So  far  as  the  production  of  wealth 
is  concerned,  employers  and  employed  are  co- 
operating partners,  and  so,  indeed,  are  labour 
and  capital.  In  modern  industrial  society 
either  of  the  two  partners  requires  the  services 
of  the  other.  Nor  are  they  merely  necessary 
to  one  another,  but  it  is  their  true  interest  that 
they  should  both  be  as  eflioient  as  possible. 
The  more  efficient  they  are,  the  larger  will  be 
the  total  amount  of  wealth  produced  ;  and  the 
wealth  so  produced  detennines  the  absolute 
size  of  their  shares  in  its  distribution.  It  is 
the  true  interest,  therefore,  of  the  employers 
that  the  employed  should  earn  sufficient  wages 
to  maintain  them  in  the  utmost  efficiency  of 
body,  mind,  and  character  ;  and  it  is  the  true 
interest  of  the  employed  that  the  earnings  of 
the  employer  should  be  adequate  to  induce  him 
to  put  forth  his  utmost  powers  in  the  organisa- 
tion and  development  of  his  business.  And 
similarly  capital,  requmng  labour  to  co-operate 
with  it  in  the  production  of  wealth,  needs  as 
efficient  labour  as  possible  ;  and  laboiu:  cannot 
dispense,  without  suffering  for  it,  with  capital 
of  adequate  quantity  and  quality.  But  neither 
efficient  labour  nor  adequate  capital  will  be 
forthcoming  if  it  be  discouraged  by  the  small- 
ness  of  its  reward.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
production  of  wealth  is  concerned,  the  interests 
of  the  two  parties  are  harmonious,  and  the 
antithesis  is  unreal  and  misleading.  But,  given 
the  production  of  wealth,  the  antithesis  is 
strictly  applicable  to  the  disti-ibution  of  the 
wealth  so  produced.  Here  employers  and 
employed,  and  similarly  capital  and  labour, 
find  their  interests  conflict ;  for,  the  larger  the 
share  of  the  one  party,  the  smaller  must  inevit- 
ably be  the  share  of  the  other.  When  the 
older  economists  maintained  that  wages  coidd 
not  rise  save  at  the  expense  of  proflts,  just  as 
when  they  insisted  on  the  inelastic  character  of 
the  wages-fond,  they  were  possessed  by  the 
conception  of  a  law  of  diminishing  returns 
contracting  the  area  of  profitable  employment 
of  capital,  and  they  did  not  keep  continually 
present  to  their  minds  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased production.  Later  inquuy  has  shown 
that  an  increase  of  wages,  and  also  a  diminution 
of  the  hours  of  the  working -day,  may  be 
accompanied,  if  it  only  result  in  greater  effici- 
ency and  a  larger  output,  by  no  decrease — 
sometimes  even  by  an  increase — in  the  profits 
of  employers  and  the  earnings  of  capital.  But, 
when  once  the  amount  of  production  is  fixed,  the 
possibilities  of  contests,  bitter  and  protracted, 
over  the  distribution  become  imminent.     So  far. 
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then,  as  the  production  of  wealth  is  concerned, 
the  antithesis  between  labour  and  capital, — 
whether  we  interpret  the  phrase  in  the  familiar 
sense,  which  would  be  more  scientifically  ex- 
pressed as  an  antithesis  between  employers 
and  employed,  or  whether  we  use  labour  and 
capital  in  the  wider  signification  of  agents  in 
the  production  of  wealth  (including  employers 
under  the  head  of  labour) — is  so  far  unreal ; 
but,  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  wealth  is 
concerned,  it  is  as  pertinent  as  it  is  real. 
The  scientific  observer  must  here  content  him- 
self with  the  sage,  if  ambiguous,  counsel  that 
neither  party  will  act  well  or  wisely  for  its 
permanent  interests  if  it  pushes  any  advantage 
it  may  happen  to  possess  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth  so  far  as  to  afl'ect  prejudicially  its 
production.  It  will  then  commit  the  error, 
celebrated  in  fable,  of  ' '  slaying  the  goose  which 
laid  the  golden  eggs. "  But  the  application  of  this 
wise  caution  to  practice  is  beset  with  so  much 
dif&culty  that  it  may  serve  to  restrain  excess 
rather  than  to  ofi'er  positive  guidance.  The 
combatants  may  be  usefully  reminded  of  their 
necessary  dependence  on  one  another,  but  they 
will  not  on  that  account  be  disposed  to  forget 
the  inevitable  opposition  of  their  interests. 
Labour  and  capital  will  continue  to  be  opposed 
in  popular  parlance  ;  and  the  scientific  student 
will  be  compelled  to  allow  that  the  opposition 
has  a  basis  iu  reason.  The  antithesis,  therefore, 
whether  the  terms  be  used  in  a  narrower  or 
wider  sense,  cannot  be  said  to  be  unreal.  But 
it  must  be  added  that  it  has  undoubtedly  been 
responsible  for  no  little  amount  of  error.  Partly 
this  error  has  arisen  from  the  particular  ex- 
pression given  to  the  antithesis,  and  partly 
from  mistaken  ideas  which  have  lain  beneath 
it.  Unquestionably  the  advocates  of  the  claims 
of  labour  have  frec[uently  forgotten  to  consider 
the  effects  of  the  measures  they  support  upon 
the  production  of  wealth,  and  to  remember 
that  their  constituents  are  equally  interested 
with  their  opponents  in  increasing,  or  at  least 
maintaining  undiminished,  that  production. 
The  idea  of  "making  work  by  abstaining 
from  work''  is  as  delusive  as  it  is  attractive 
and  popular,  but  it  ignores  the  fact  that 
production  is  the  only  source  of  distribution. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  it  is  possible  that  a  strike 
may  drive  away  a  trade  from  a  town,  a  district, 
or  a  country,  and  that  the  ultimate  gain  of  a 
dispute  may  never  be  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  temporary  loss.  And,  again,  employers 
have  not  been  always  too  ready  to  recognise  the 
serious  mischief  of  underpaid  or  degraded  labour ; 
and  the  history  of  the  factory  laws  affords  a 
warning,  by  no  means  unneeded,  that  em- 
ployers— as  indeed  also  parents  and  the  nation 
at  large — may  at  times  of  pressure  sacrifice  the 
permanent  welfare  of  a  country  to  its  apparent 
immediate  needs.  Such  errors  as  these  connect 
themselves   with   an   excessive   emphasis    laid 


upon  the  antithesis  between  labour  and  capital. 
Others  arise  from  defective  analysis,  which  the 
more  scientific  expression  of  the  antithesis  has 
done  something  to  correct.  The  ardent  hopes 
which  were  formed  of  the  disappearance  of 
industrial  disputes  with  the  inauguration  of  a 
system  of  co  -  operative  production,  connect 
themselves  with  such  a  faulty  analysis.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by 
the  employer,  and  the  difficulty  of  discovering 
any  effective  substitute  for  him  in  co-operative 
management,  have  been  slurred  by  the  setting 
of  capital  in  antithesis  to  labour  ;  for  it  would 
then  seem  that  it  is  oidy  the  acquisition  of 
capital  by  labourers  which  is  needed  to  remove 
that  antithesis.  On  the  other  hand,  a  more 
deeply  rooted  fallacy  lies  beneath.  For  the 
antithesis  is  not  so  much  between  the  abstrac- 
tions capital  and  labour  as  it  is  between  the 
concrete  realities  capitalists  and  labourers. 
The  abstractions  admit  of  reconciliation,  but 
such  reconciliation  does  not  remove  difficulties, 
which,  so  long  as  the  main  elements  of  human 
nature  remain  unaltered,  must  arise  between 
men  and  women,  capitalists  and  labourers.  It 
is  the  individuals,  and  not  the  groups  only, 
which  are  liable  to  quarrel,  and,  by  setting  up 
an  antithesis  between  the  groups  as  such,  we 
are  only  too  likely  to  forget  the  faihngs  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.  This  subtle 
influence,  which  seems  to  attach  to  an  abstrac- 
tion, is  probably  responsible  for  another  fallacy 
which  may  be  noticed.  It  is  a  favourite 
practice  with  writers  of  a  socialistio  tendency, 
while  laying  immense  stress  on  the  mischievous 
nature  of  capital  and  the  capitalistic  system, 
and  emphasising  its  inherent  hostility  to  the 
interests  of  labour,  to  withdraw  at  the  same 
time  its  pretended  title  to  a  useful  place  in 
the  industrial  economy  by  maintaining  its 
original  identity  with  labour.  Out  of  labour 
it  has  come  ;  and  to  labour  its  wrongful  gains 
rightfully  belong.  If  machinery  be  used  in 
the  production  of  wealth,  it  is  in  its  origin  the 
product  of  labour,  and  capital  as  such  makes 
no  contribution  to  that  production.  This 
reasoning,  which  occupies  a  prominent  position 
on  the  pages  of  most  socialistic  treatises,  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  ignore, 
or  to  minimise,  the  functions  of  the  employer  ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
faulty  analysis  which  the  altered  statement  of 
the  antithesis  between  capital  and  labour  has 
served  to  correct.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  professing  to  insist  on  the  antithesis,  it 
endeavours  in  reality  to  remove  its  foundation. 
For,  if  capital  be  in  its  source  and  origin  but 
labour,  why  should  the  two  terms  be  opposed  ? 
The  true  answer  is  that  the  development  of  a 
phenomenon  may  be  different  from  its  origin, 
and  may  work  such  a  change  as  to  make  it  at 
once  unreal  and  inaccurate  to  resolve  the 
phenomenon  into  its  primary  source.     In  the 
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modem  world  what  is  known  as  capital  is  so 
distiact  from  what  is  known  as  labom-  that 
to  explain  the  functions  of  the  one  by  those 
of  the  other  is  to  confuse  and  not  to  enlighten. 
It  is  a  distortion  of  language  and  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  fact  to  argue  that  capital  fulfils 
no  function  of  its  own  in  the  production  of 
wealth  because  it  may  ultimately  have  found 
its  source  in  labour.  The  question  is,  what  is 
it  now,  and  not  what  it  may  have  been  a 
generation  or  more  ago.  The  contention  of 
the  Austrian  school  of  economists  represented 
by  Bbhm-Bawerk,  who  regards  capital  as  being 
essentially  an  exchange  of  present  goods  for 
future  goods,  is  rarely  more  convincing  than 
when  its  dialectic  is  employed  in  refuting  that 
of  Marx.  One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the 
necessity  of  organisation  to  protect  the  interests 
of  labour  in  the  form  of  trade  unions  is  that 
capital  can  afi'ord  to  wait  for  the  future,  while 
labour,  isolated  and  unorganised,  cannot  hold 
out  for  a  reserve  price,  but  must  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  present.  In  this  sense,  then,  there 
is  a  real  antithesis,  and  it  is  an  antithesis,  not 
between  employers  (as  such)  and  employed, 
but  between  capital  and  labour. 

[Besides  the  books  mentioned  in  the  text  the 
student  may  be  referred  to  those  under  Arbitea- 
Tiou ;  Conciliation,  Boaeds  of  ;  Employees  and 
Employed  ;  Strikes  ;  and  Tbades  Unions.  The 
particular  passages  which  should  be  studied  in 
the  books  mentioned  in  the  text  are  Walker, 
Wages  Question,  chs.  i.,  riil.,  xiv.,  and  xv. — 
Bagehot,  Economic  Studies,  pp.  52  and  53. — 
Sidgwick,  Principles  of  Folitical  Economy,  bk.  ii. 
chs.  i.,  viii.,  and  ix. — Marshall,  Principles  of 
Economics,  bk.  iv.  chs.  vi.  and  xti.  ;  bk.  vi.  chs. 
i. ,  ii.,  vi.,  vii.,  and  viii. — Howell,  Conflicts  of 
Capital  wnd  Labour,  ch.  iv. — Bdhm-Bawerk,  Th& 
Positive  Theory  of  Capital  (Smart's  translation), 
bk.  ii.  chs.  i.  and  ii. — Capital  and  Interest  (Smart's 
translation),  bk.  vi. — Cp.  also  Nicholson's  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  bk.  i.  chs.  v.  and  vi. , 
for  definitions  of  labour  and  capital.]        L.  L.  p. 

LABOUR  DEPARTMENT.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  English  labour  department  may  be 
briefly  traced  as  follows.  In  1886  the  board 
of  trade  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  supple- 
menting, correcting,  and  systematising  the 
statistics  relating  to  labour,  which  had  hitherto 
been  only  incidentally  furnished  in  official 
reports.  Mr.  John  Burnett,  the  general  secne- 
tary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
was,  accordingly,  appointed  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  "labour  correspondent,"  and,  with,  his 
assistance,  the  commercial  department  of  the 
board  of  trade  proceeded  to  draw  up  several 
volumes  of  wages  statistics  and  to  issue  annual 
reports  on  trade  unions  and  strikes.  The  serv- 
ices of  experts  also  began  to  be  engaged  to  fur- 
nish the  board  of  tiade  with  reports  on  special 
topics  of  industrial  interest  from  time  to  time. 

In  1893  the  staff  engaged  in  this  work  was 
enlarged,    quartered   in   a  separate  office,   and 


placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  new 
ofBcial  called  the  "commissioner  for  labour," 
and  the  labour  department,  thus  equipped, 
undertook  the  task  of  preparing  for  monthly 
issue  a  journal  called  The  Labour  Gazette,  in 
addition  to  the  annual  and  other  reports  above 
mentioned.  But,  in  acquiring  its  present 
quasi -independent  position,  the  department 
has  remained  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
of  the  controller -general  of  the  commercial, 
labour,  and  statistical  departments  of  the  board 
of  trade,  is  not  represented  in  parliament  by 
a  special  ministerial  chief,  and  discharges  no 
administrative  function  whatever.  Thus,  the 
inspection  of  factories,  chemical  works,  and 
mines  is  performed  by  the  home  office  ;  the 
care  of  emigrants,  seamen,  and  railway  servants 
is  entiusted  to  other  departments  of  the  board 
of  trade  ;  the  protection  of  the  accumulated 
capital  of  the  working  classes  is  a  task  devolv- 
ing upon  the  registiy  of  friendly  societies  ;  the 
superintendence  of  the  action  of  local  authorities 
as  regards  education,  sanitation,  and  poor  relief 
is  divided  between  the  education  office  and  the 
local  government  board  ;  while  the  post  office, 
the  war  office,  and  the  admiralty,  and  several 
other  departments  are  large  employers  of  labour. 
AU  these  functions  are  discharged  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  labour  department  of  the 
board  of  tiade. 

Nor  does  that  department,  in  its  turn,  mono- 
polise the  duty  of  preparing  labour  statistics, — 
a  duty  which  is  to  a  very  large  extent  per- 
formed by  the  above-mentioned  administrative 
departments  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary 
reports,  while  the  task  of  preparing  a  decennial 
census  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  is  as- 
signed to  the  general  register  office.  Neverthe- 
less, the  labour  department  is  doing  a  large 
amount  of  very  useful  statistical  work. 

The  principal  publications  of  the  labour  de- 
partment from  1886  to  the  end  of  the  parlia- 
mentary session  of  1894  are  as  follows  :  "  Six 
Annual  Eeports  on  Trade  Unions  "  {Pari.  Papers, 
c.  5104  of  1887  ;  c.  5505  of  1888  ;  c.  6808 
of  1889  ;  c.  6475  of  1890  ;  c.  6990  of  1893-94, 
and  c.  7436  of  1894).— "Five  Annual  Eeports 
on  Strikes  and  Lockouts"  {Pari.  Papers,  ^. 
5809  of  1889  ;  c.  6176  of  1890 ;  c.  6476  of 
1890-91  ;  c.  6890  of  1893-94,  and  7403  of  1894). 
— "Returns  of  Wages  Published  between  1830 
and  1886"  {Pari.  Papers,  o.  5172  of  1887).— 
"Return  of  Wages  Paid  in  the  Principal  Textile 
Trades"  {Pari.  Papers,  c.  5807  of  1889).— "Re- 
turn of  Wages  Paid  in  the  Minor  Textile  Trades  " 
{Pari.  Papers,  c.  6161  of  1890).— "Return  of 
Wages  Paid  in  Mines  and  Quarries  "  {Pari.  Papers, 
c.  6455  of  1890-91).— "Return  of  Wages  Paid  to 
the  PoUce  and  to  Persons  Employed  on  Roads  and 
at  Gas  and  Water  Works  "  {Pari.  Papers,  c.  6715 
of  1892). — "  Report  on  Wages  of  Manual  Labour  " 
{Pari.  Papers,  c.  6889  of  1893-94).— "Report  on 
Sweating  in  the  East  End  of  London"  {Pari. 
Papers,  o.  331  of  1887).  — "Report  on  Rates  of 
Wages  in  Belgium"  {Pari.  Papers,  c.  5269  of  1888). 
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— "  Report  on  Sweating  in  Leeds  "  {Pa/rl.  Papers, 
c.  5513  of  1888).— "Report  on  the  Condition  of 
Nail  Makers  and  Small  Chain  Makers  "  (House  of 
Ooimnons  Papers,  385  of  1888). — "Eetnrns  of 
Expenditure  by  Working  Men"  {Pari.  Pape/rs, 
c.  5861  of  1889).— "Report  on  Profit-Sharing" 
(Pari.  Papers,  c.  6267  of  1890-91).— "Report  on 
Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Production  "  (Pari.  Papers, 
c.  6535  of  1890-91).— "Two  Reports  on  Alien 
Immigration  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  of 
America"  (Pari.  Papers,  c.  7113  of  1893-94).— 
"  Report  on  Agencies  and  Methods  for  Dealing 
with  the  Unemployed  "  (Pari.  Papers,  c.  7182  of 
1893-94).— "Two  Reports  on  the  Volume  and 
Effects  of  Recent  Immigration  from  Eastern  Europe 
into  the  United  Kingdom  "  (Pari.  Papers,  c.  7406 
of  1894).— "Report  on  Profit-Sharing"  (Pari. 
Papers,  a.  7458  of  1894).— "Report  on  the 
Fishing  Apprenticeship  System"  (Pari.  Papers 
"c.  7576  of  1894) ;  and  the  Labour  Gazette,  London, 
May  1893,  and  monthly. 

There  are  similar  departments  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
France.  The  United  States  and  France  publish 
a  Bulletin  du  Travail  monthly  like  our  Labour 
Gazette  (see  Bureau  of  Labouk,  and  Bureau  of 
Labour  in  the  United  States).  t.  g.  s. 

LABOUR  EXCHANGE. 
I.  The  Proposal,  p.  520 ;  II.  The  Scheme,  p.  520 ;  III. 
Labour  Exchange  Notes,  p.  521 ;  IV.  The  Principles 
on  which  Labour  Notes  were  based,  p.  522. 
This  term  is  sometimes  used  loosely  as  the 
equivalent  of  labour  registry  (see  also  Boukse 
DU  Travail).  Accurately  and  historically  it 
applies  to  a  class  of  institutions  which  found 
much  theoretical  favour  amongst  early  co- 
operators  and  the  associates  of  Robert  Owen's 
propaganda.  Numerous  labour  exchanges, 
marts,  and  banks  flourished  in  England  in  1832, 
1833,  and  1834  for  the  direct  exchange  of  the 
products  of  labour  according  to  the  amount  of 
labour  expended  in  making  them,  without  the 
intervention  of  money  or  the  expenses  of  the 
ordinary  machinery  of  distribution.  Their 
fundamental  principle  was  the  doctrine  that 
labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  labour- 
cost  the  true  measure  of  value  :  the  operation  of 
this  principle  was  considered  to  be  interfered 
with  and  distorted  by  the  intervention  of  money, 
a  monopolised  and  limited  commodity,  as  a 
medium  and  essential  of  exchange.  The  ex- 
changes met  a  popular  requirement,  and,  had 
the  constant  efforts  of  the  more  clear-headed 
among  their  directors  been  successful  in  main- 
taining a  strict  commercial  system  of  valuation, 
might  have  been  long-lived.  But  the  labour- 
value  theory,  and  the  conventional  rating  of  all 
labour  at  sixpence  an  hour  for  purposes  of  valua- 
tion in  exchange,  or  for  labour  notes,  defeated 
these  efforts.  The  valuation  of  the  price  of 
materials  was  also  a  constant  difficulty.  Sharp 
tradesmen  took  labour-notes  in  their  shops,  and 
picked  out  the  goods  in  the  exchanges  that  were 
saleable  at  a  profit  on  their  "labour  value." 
This  process  accelerated   the  accumulation  of 


stocks  so  that  no  one  oared  to  take  at  the  price 
of  sixpence  per  hour  for  the  time  of  their  makers:.! 
the    "  labour-note "   became   depreciated  pari 
passu  with  this  depreciation  of  the  security  on 
which  it  rested  ;  its  depreciation  enabled  traders  I 
who  took  it  to  skim  the  deposits  stiU  closer,  i 
until  the  goods  in  stock,  and  the  labour-note,  ';. 
had  fallen  to  a  commercial  value  below  that 
which  the  workman  of  average  skill  could  earn 
in  the  ordinary  labour  market  in  the  time  repre- 
sented by  their  price,  and  the  exchanges  one  by  - 
one  collapsed,  after  furnishing  a  very  interesting  J 
illustration  to  the  history  of  theories  of  value.    ' 

[The  Crisis,  1832-34.— Holyoake,  History  of 
Co  -  operation.  —  Noyes,  American  Socialisms; 
Gazette  of  Lahour  Exchanges,  1833-34. — B.  Jones, 
Co-operative  Production  (1894),  ch.  viii. — Lahmm  . 
Exchanges. — The  Birmingham  Labour  Exchange 
Gazette. — Gazette  of  the  Exchange  Bazaars.'] 

s.  0. 

The  history  of  this  movement  may  be  best 
brought  under  four  heads :  L  The  Proposal. 
II.  The  Scheme.  III.  Labour  Exchange  Notes. 
IV.  The  Principles  on  which  Labour  Exchanges 
were  based. 

I.  The  Proposal.  In  1820  R.  Owen  wrote 
that  there  were  three  stages  in  the  history  of 
exchange:  (1)  barter,  which  admitted  "the  only 
equitable  principle  of  exchange,"  which  was  to 
exchange  "the  supposed  value  of  labour  in  one 
article  against  the  amount  of  labour  contained  in 
any  other  article  "  ("  Report  to  County  of  Lanark," 
Autobiography,  ii.  278).  As  wealth  increased, 
barter  became  impossible,  and  (2)  artificial  ex- 
change, or  exchange  through  some  mediimi  with  a 
value  of  its  own,  introduced  the  commercial  stage, 
which  forgot  "  the  natural  standard  of  labour." 
But  the  increase  of  wealth  was  superseding  the 
use  of  the  gold  and  silver  standard,  and  had 
partly  done  so  diwing  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments between  1797  and  1819  (*.  p.  266). 

(3)  The  third  stage  began  when  exchange  would 
be  "  equitable  "  as  in  the  first  stage,  and  by  means 
of  a  medium,  as  in  the  second  stage.  The  new 
medium,  in  order  to  reflect  without  deflecting  the 
"natural  standard  of  value,"  should  not  possess 
a  value  of  its  own.  What  was  it  to  be  ?  England 
had  solved  the  question  in  1797  by  making  the  new 
medium  bank  notes.  The  new  medium  was  to  be 
paper.  This  plan  only  difi'ered  from  its  realisation 
in  suggesting  a  day-unit  for  an  hour-unit.  In 
1823  he  recommended  "notes  representing  any 
number  of  "days'  labour  or  part  of  a  day's 
labour  "  (Reports  of  Meetings  m  Dublin,  p.  127). 
"Equitable  labour  exchange"  appKes  therefore 
to  barter  as  well  as  to  exchange  by  labour  notes. 

II.  The  Scheme.  The  First  Scheme  (1827-30) 
is  often  attributed  to  Josiah  Warren,  who  after 
assisting  in  the  disastrous  communistic  experiment 
of  Owen  at  New  Harmony  (1825-27  ;  for  Owen's 
plan,  see  below)  became  an  individualist.  No 
account  is  obtainable  of  Warren's  first  experiment 
(c.  1828)  at  Cincinnati ;  but  the  New  Harmony 
experiment  (1842)  is  thus  described  by  Maodonald: 
the  purchaser  paid  in  cash  wholesale  prices  plus  5 
per  cent  for  general  expenses  and  added  a  promise 
to   labour  for,  say,  the  hour   during  which  the 
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storekeeper  attended  to  him  ;  he  then  valued  his 
promise  in  land  (or  in  cash?)  and  redeemed  it 
accordingly  (Noyes,  pp.  96,  97).  We  do  not  read 
of  the  storekeeper  buying  with  labour-notes  but 
with  cash,  and  in  1852  Warren  said  it  was  his  rule 
that  what  was  bought  with  cash  must  be  sold  for 
cash  (Bquitaile  Commerce  by  Josiah  Warren,  pp. 
85,  91,  92,  109,  etc.).  The  labour  notes  were 
merely  a  medium  for  paying  store  servants  for 
their  trouble  in  kind.  The  only  interest  of  the 
scheme  is  that  it  was  a  co-operative  store.  Warren 
had  ulterior  views  no  doubt,  but  these  were  to  be 
carried  out  by  corn-notes  {see  below).  In  England, 
at  that  date  "co-operative  society"  meant  what 
we  should  now  call  u  club  whose  members  sub- 
scribed Is.  a  week  or  so  to  a  "  community  fund," 
or  a  fund  for  starting  an  Oweuite  "  vfllage  "  in 
which  producers  should  produce  all  that  they 
wanted  and  so  turn  communists  ;  "  trading  associa- 
tions "  meant  co  -  operative  stores  in  the  modem 
sense  based  on  this  community  fund.  "Union 
exchange  "  meant  co-operative  stores  bought  from 
co-operative  producers.  In  August  1827  Dr.  King 
grafted  on  "  The  London  Co-operative  Society  "  at 
36  Red  Lion  Square,  a  "union  exchange"  {Co- 
operative Magazine,  ii.  421),  which  Lovett  called 
"  The  First  London  Co-operative  Trading  Associa- 
tion." During  September,  Owen,  then  on  a  flying 
visit  to  England,  saw  Dr.  King  and  induced  him  to 
divide  the  community  fimd  amongst  the  members 
each  month.  In  announcing  this  change  (1st 
December  1827),  Dr.  King  wrote  of  his  scheme  as 
a  scheme  for  "  exchanging  labour,"  which  meant 
buying  and  selling  at  cost  price,  and  as  leading 
to  everything  Owen  ever  contemplated  {ii.  ii.  548). 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Owenite  ideal  of  econo- 
mical self-sufficiency  could  be  obtained  by  a  group 
of  townsmen  if  they  gave  np  the  plan  of  a  perma- 
nent community  fund.  But  there  was  one  other 
possible  method,  alliance  with  other  groups  of  co- 
operative producers.  This  method  was  probably 
present  to  Dr.  King's  mind. 

Again  on  1st  October  1827  the  Brighton  co-opera- 
tors, whose  prophet  was  Dr.  King,  proposed  a  similar 
exchange  union  with  labour-notes  or  "  notes  for 
the  value  of  so  much  labour  "  as  is  brought  in " 
{ii.  p.  511).  Meanwhile  the  example  of  London 
and  Brighton  spread  through  the  kingdom,  and 
we  come  to  the  second  scJieme  (1829-34),  whose 
differentia  is  the  alliance  of  co-operative  societies, 
in  the  modern  sense,  through  labour-notes.  On 
13th  January  1830,  "  The  British  Association  for 
promoting  Co-operative  Knowledge"  officially 
proclaimed  the  federal  idea  (London,  Co-operative 
Magazine,  p.  28),  the  idea  of  forming  what  the 
Quarterly  Remeio  of  November  1829  (p.  373) 
called  "  a  bazaar  of  co-operative  shops."  Owen, 
who  had  permanently  returned  to  England  In  the 
previous  August,  inspired,  but  did  not  head  the 
new  departure.  On  28th  April  1832,  the  Crisis 
advertised  an  "  exchange  bazaar "  in  New  Road, 
Marylebone,  then  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
Association,  "on  an  equitable  time  valuation," 
under  the  signatures  of  Dr.  King  and  Macpherson. 
According  to  Lovett  {Life,  p.  47),  this  meant 
labour-notes.i     Owen,  his  hand  being  thus  forced 

1  The  commission  charged  was  8  J  per  cent = to  Id.  in  Is. 


by  his  disciples,  then  published  his  full  scheme 
{Crisis,  16th  June  1833),  with  draft  labour-notes 
{ib.  30th  June),  and  rules  {ib.  30th  June  and  8th 
September).  Owen's  "  Institution  " — as  the  head- 
quarters of  his  "Association  of  the  Industrious 
Classes,  founded  1831"  were  called  —  was  at 
Bromley's  Bazaar,  Gray's  Inn  Road.  It  had  been 
a  club  for  ventilating  impopular  religious  views, 
but  was  now  quickly  adapted  to  its  new  purpose. 
Deposits  began  3rd  September  ;  exchanges,  17th 
September,  and  a  branch  office  was  opened  8th 
December  in  Blackfriars.  The  maximum  deposits 
in  the  Bromley  Bazaar  reached  38,772  hours  in 
one  week,  and  after  a  month  the  branch  office 
recorded  32,759  hours'  deposits,  16,621  hours' 
exchanges  {Crisis,  ii.  7) ;  Holyoake  writes  £  for 
hours).  The  "  institution  "  merged  in  the  Black- 
friars branch  from  January  to  May  1833,  when  it 
migrated  to  14  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
whence  it  formed  a  Birmingham  branch  which 
opened  on  29th  July  and  12th  August  1833  for 
deposits  and  exchanges  respectively.  This  "in- 
stitution "  was  by  far  the  most  important  federal 
centre  of  the  new  movement,  but  whUe  it  invited 
non-members  as  well  as  members  to  deal  with  it, 
co-operative  societies  usually  kept  their  organisa- 
tions distinct  from  it.  Owen  had  undertaken  to 
absorb  into  it  every  trade,  benefit,  and  co-operative 
society  in  the  kingdom  {Crisis,  14th  April  1833), 
a  year  later  it  abaudonecl  federalism  on  industrial 
lines  {Crisis,  7th  June  1834). 

Meanwhile  co-operative  societies  had  been  swept 
into  the  stream  mainly  by  Owen.  Pare  (Owen's 
son-in-law)  and  Dr.  King  turned  their  clubs, 
"trading  associations,''  and  "union  exchanges" 
into  "  equitable  exchanges, "  federated  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  were  nearly  all  engulphed  (Booth  says 
"all  but  four,"  Robert  Otoen,  p.  154,  but  see  Work- 
ing Men  Co-operators  by  Acland  and  Jones,  p.  23). 

III.  Lahmt/r  Exchange  Notes.  "  This  little  and 
apparently  insignificant  instrument  would  bring 
prosperity  to  all," — so  said  Owen  of  the  first  of 
the  notes  represented  here  {Crisis,  2nd  October 
1832),  which  bears  date  fifteen  days  after  the 
Bromley  bazaar  stores  were  opened  for  Exchange. 
The  example  published  in  Lloyd  Jones's  Life  of 
Owen,  2nd  ed.,  1895,  p.  240,  is  marked  "Birming- 
ham Branch,"  has  no  reference  to  an  eight  hours' 
day  (as  the  one  given  here  has),  but  has  the  same 
pattern.  "  The  sun  of  truth  "  recalls  the  titles  of 
two  Owenite  newspapers,  the  daily  and  weekly 
True  Sun.  The  beehive  commemorates  one  of 
Owen's  favourite  fables  {Crisis,  ii.  40).  The 
scales  of  justice  adorn,  also,  J.  Warren's  corn- 
note  of  1852.  The  note  is  in  form  a  bill  of 
exchange,  and  in  substance  a  deposit  -  receipt, 
and  therefore,  unlHie  the  I.O.U.'s  devised  by 
Warren,  precluded  credit.  It  was  transferable 
in  name  and  fact,  but  not  in  law.  The  second 
and  third  of  these  notes  were  obviously  issued  by 
the  "  London  Co-operative  Trading  Association," 
and  the  word  "central"  indicates  that  they  too 
were  federating.  There  is  no  trace  of  notes  aclnially 
issued  by  this  or  any  other  co-operative  society 
before  April  1832.  E.  Nash,  the  secretary  of 
Owen's  central  association,  whose  name  appears 
on  the  first   note,   often  warned  people   against 
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notes  issued  by  non  -  affiliated  societies  wliich 
worked  on  slightly  different  lines  (Crisis,  i. 
143) ;  perhaps  this  society  was  referred  to.  On 
14th  April  1833,  "  extensive  premises  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  lately  the  Labour  Exchange  and  Institu- 
tion for  the  Working  Classes,"  were  advertised  for 
sale  ;  these  premises  were  apparently  referred  to. 
The  third  note  marks  the  point  where  the  labour- 
standard  degenerates  into  or  emerges  from  the 
money  standard.  Owen's  first  draft-note  [Crisis, 
20th  June  1832)  also  stated  that  "the  price  of 
labour  is  6d.  an  hour  "  ;  but  the  rules  explain 
that  this  superscription  only  meant  that  materials 
were  valued  thus  ;  Warren's  notes,  which  he  sug- 
gested for  general  use,  were  as  follows  : — 


Cost  the  L/imit  of  Price. 

Seven  Hours    Not  transferable 

7-1^  powhds. 

1 

(Figure  of  Justice) 
Justice 

Due  to  Jacob  Smitli 

SEVEN  HOURS'  LABOR. 
In  House  Rent 
or  SEVEN-TWELVE  POUNDS  of  CORN, 

Warren's  circulating  medium,  which  he  forbade 
to  circulate,  in  effect  substituted  corn  for  labour, 
just  as  this  third  note  substitutes  corn  or  labour 
as  the  standard  of  value.  This  note  is  practically 
a  bill  of  exchange  ;  only  a  technicality  of  English 
law  prevents  it  being  regarded  as  such. 

[Noyes,  ArMrican  Socialisms. — Benjamin  Jones, 
Co-operative  ProcLuetion  (1894),  ch.  viii.  Labour 
Exchanges.  For  com  notes,  see  House  of  Commons' 
discussion,  11th  and  12th  June,  1822,  and  passages 
from  Adam  Smith  and  Locke  cited  by  Western  in 
support,  and  criticised  by  Eicardo.  ]         j.  D.  K. 

IV.  The.  Principles  on  which  they  were  hosed. 
As  the  AssiQNATs  {q.v.)  were  a  paper  currency 
based  upon  land,  so  Robert  Owen  proposed  in 
1820,  and  his  societies  tried  to  carry  out  in  1832, 
a  currency  based  upon  labour.  His  labour  notes 
were  warrants  issued  on  the  strength  of  an  hour's 
labour,  and  entitling  the  holder  to  goods  from  the 
store  of  the  issuing  exchange  "  to  the  value  of  one 
hour."  Articles  were  to  be  exchanged  at  cost  price, 
cost  being  assumed  to  be  simply  the  labour  spent 
on  them.  For  the  sake  of  bridging  over  the 
transition  from  the  old  currency  to  the  new, 
labour  was  valued  at  6d.  an  hour.  Thus  at  the 
labour  bank  in  the  Gothic  Hall,  Marylebone,  those 
who  deposited  goods  at  the  stores  were  paid  in 
labour-notes  according  to  the  value  of  the  goods  as 
so  estimated. 

For  several  months  there  was  every  sign  of 
success,  and  some  hundreds  of  London  tradesmen 
agreed  to  take  the  notes  in  payment  from  their 
customers.  The  prosperity  of  the  co-operative 
exchanges  caused  the  rise  of  spurious  rival  in- 
stitutions which  soon  forfeited  the  public  con- 
fidence, and  in  the  course  of  the  year  brought 
themselves  and  their  models  to  a  common  ruin. 

In  any  case  no  permanent  prosperity  could 
have  been  expected.  Beginning  with  the  error  of 
treating  all  value  as  a  matter  of  cost  and  all 
cost  as  labour,  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  were, 
besides,  not  equal  to  the  task  of  distinguishing 
between  the  hour's  labour  of  the  skilled  and 
industrious  and  the  hour's  labour  of  the  unskilled 


or  the  idle.  To  discriminate  accurately  by  having 
regard  to  length  of  training  and  to  the  ease  or 
difficulty  of  the  labour  attested  by  the  note  would 
have  complicated  a  scheme  of  which  the  most 
vaunted  merit  was  its  simplicity.  Owen  himself, 
too,  was  conscious  that,  especially  at  first,  the  ways 
and  even  the  language  of  ordinary  business  must 
be  preserved.  But  his  followers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  without  discretion,  and  imposition  was 
easy.  Men  brought  goods  that  were  unsaleable  in 
the  ordinary  market,  turned  them  into  labour- 
notes,  and  with  these  notes  drew  useful  and  sale- 
able articles  from  the  stores.  If  careful  valuation 
had  been  made  for  them  by  >i  common  pawn- 
broker, the  exchange  societies  might,  at  a  small 
expense  of  dignity,  have  pur- 
chased a  longer  lease  of  life. 

The  idea  of  a  labour  note  was 
in  Owen's  mind  as  early  as 
1820.  In  the  Report  to  the 
County  of  Lanark,  1820  {Life, 
vol.  ii.  267  seq.,  he  says  that 
"  the  natural  standard  of  value 
is  in  principle  human  labour," 
"  the  average  of  human  labour  or  power  may  he 
ascertained  ;  and,  as  it  forms  the  essence  of  all 
wealth,  its  value  in  every  article  of  produce  may 
also  be  ascertaiaed,  and  its  exchangeable  value  with 
all  other  values  fixed  accordingly,  the  whole  to  be 
permanent  for  a  given  period.  Human  labour 
would  thus  acquire  its  natural  or  intrinsic  value  " 
(see  Value,  Measure  of). 

Owen  continues  (ib.  p.  278),  "  To  make  labour 
the  standard  of  value  it  is  necessary  to  ascertam 
the  amount  of  it  in  all  articles  to  be  bought  and 
sold.  This  is  in  fact  already  accomplished,  and 
is  denoted  by  what  in  commerce  is  technically 
termed  the  'prime  cost,'  or  the  net  value  of  the 
whole  labour  contained  in  any  article  of  value  the 
material  contained  in  or  consumed  by  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article  forming  a  part  of  the  whole 
labour."  "  The  genuine  principle  of  barter  was  to 
exchange  the  supposed  prime  cost  of,  or  value  of 
labour  in,  one  article  against  the  prime  cost  of, 
or  amount  of  labour  in,  one  article,  against  the 
prime  cost  of,  or  amount  of  labour  contained  in 
any  other  article.  This  is  the  only  equitable 
principle  of  exchange,"  and  it  may  be  secured 
without  sacrifice  of  modem  improvements  (p.  279), 
"  by  permitting  the  exchange  to  be  made  through 
a  convenient  medium  to  represent  this  value." 
He  goes  on  (p.  304) :  "A  paper  representative  of 
the  value  of  labour  manufactured  on  the  principle 
of  the  new  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  will 
serve  for  every  purpose  of  their  [the  association's] 
domestic  commerce  or  exchanges  and  will  be  issued 
only  for  intrinsic  value  received  and  in  store." 

It  must  be  said  that  these  notes  cannot  fairly  be 
compared  with  ordinary  bank  notes  ;  they  were 
not  issued  for  profit  or  on  a  calculation  of  prob- 
able demands  for  payment,  but  simply  to  effect 
the  exchange  of  two  supposed  equivalents  both 
actually  existing  at  the  time  of  exchange.  Over- 
issue was  impossible,  for  the  goods  might  be  said 
to  go  with  the  notes,  as  with  bills  of  lading. 
In  theory  they  were  always  convertible.  If 
depreciation  occurred,  it  was  because  of  the 
spread  of  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  carrying 
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out  the  conditions  of  the  scheme,  not  from  the 
natnre  of  the  case  owing  to  an  issue  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  public. 

[A.  Held,  Sociale  Gesohichte  Englands  (1881), 
i.  366-372. — Anton  Menger,  Recht  auf  den  vollen 
Arhcitxertrog,  2nd  ed.  1891,  pp.  59,  94,  cp.  also 
pp.  89,  90,  for  the  Arieiisr/eid  of  Rodbertus,  and 
passim  for  parallels  from  later  socialistic  writers, 
with  whom  the  idea  became  very  popular. — 
The  idea  occurs  in  W.  Herbert's  pamphlet  on 
Sarmony,  1825,  p.  32  ;  and  W.  Thompson's  Dis- 
tribution of  Wealth,  1824,  p.  524.— G.  J.  Holy- 
cake,  History  of  Co-operation  (1875),  vol.  i.   ch. 


viii. — Benjamin  Jones,  Co-operative  Production 
(1894),  ch.  viii.  (the  best  short  account). 

Among  the  original  authorities  are  the  Crisis 
(organ  of  the  co-operative  societies),  the  Life  of 
Lovett  the  chartist,  and  the  Place  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.]  J.  B. 

Other  "  labour  notes  "  besides  these,  appear  to 
have  existed.  The  following  is  a  description  of  a 
proof  of  one  which  is  preserved  in  a  collection 
made  by  Francis  Place,  in  four  volumes  of  his, 
Owen's,  and  similar  authors'  writings  ranging  from 
1817  to  1832  on  Labour  Questions  and  Political 
Economy, 


Removed  from  the  Gothic  Hall  to 
No.  17  Hertford  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

INDEPENDENT 


EXCHANGE 


The  true  standard 
of  Value,  is  Labour 


Here  is  a  view 
of  a  Gothic  Hall 

4  stories  high 

with  7  windows 

in  front  (copper  plate) 


BAZAAR 


The  Equitable 
reward  of  Labour 
is  Equal  Labour 


Deliver  to  the  Bearer,  Goods 
to  the  Value  of       //■''     ^  hours  labour 


Ten 


^     blank      \ 
^not  signed/ 


I  Managers 


At  foot  of  the  example  from  which  this  descrip- 
tion is  taken,  is  written,  it  is  believed  in  Place's 
own  handwriting — discontinued. 

The  "Gothic  Hall"  referred  to,  or  rather  de- 
picted on  the  labour  note  described  above,  was  in 
the  New  Road,  Marylebone.  It  is  described  in  an 
octavo  page,  broadside,  in  one  of  the  four  volumes 
collected  by  Place.  The  broadside  says  "  Labour 
Exchange  was  begotten  in  the  years  1827  and 
1828,"^  but  was  not  born  untU  the  month  of  April 
1832,  when  it  came  into  existence  in  the  New 
Road,  Marylebone,  where  it  continued  for  some 
time  to  grow  and  thrive,  and  promised  in  due  time 
to  become  a  full  grown  man.  But  unfortunately, 
in  the  month  of  September  of  the  same  year,  it 
was  placed  at  nurse  .  in  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
.  .  .  After  undergoing  about  four  months'  ignorant, 
experimental  torture,  it  died,  much  lamented  by 
all  its  real  friends  ..."  (Broadside  is  signed  W. 
K.,  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Place,  June  1835). 

LABOUR  IN"  PRISONS.  See  Pkison 
Laboue. 

LABOUR  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  LAW. 
Under  this  heading  it  is  proposed  to  sketch 
the  general  nature  of  the  legal  relations  sub- 
sisting between  wage -paid  manual  labourers 
and  their  employers. 

Formerly,  the  law  would  not  permit  a  work- 
man to  practise  a  skilled  trade  unless  lie  had 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  ;  and,  in  some 

1  First  published  and  recommended  in  No.  1  and  11 
of  the  Union  Exchange  Gazette,  and  afterwards  continued 
through  the  columns  of  the  Weelly  Free  Press  news- 
paper. 


industries,  the  ancient  system  of  master, 
journeyman,  and  apprentice  still  survives. 
But,  since  the  final  repeal  of  the  Statute  of 
Apprenticeship  (5  Eliz.  c.  4)  in  1814,  it  has  been 
deprived  of  its  legal  sanction,  and,  in  the  larger 
industries,  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  (see 
Appeentioeship  ;  Appeentioeship,  Statttte 
of). 

At  the  present  day,  the  nature  of  the  legal 
relations  between  employer  and  workman,  de- 
pending, as  it  does,  so  largely  on  the  terms  of 
the  contract  of  service,  varies  very  consider- 
ably. In  the  average  case,  however,  the  work- 
men employed  in  the  larger  and  better  paid 
industries  are  engaged  for  about  a  fortnight, 
although  the  contract  is  understood  to  be 
renewed  at  the  end  of  that  time,  unless  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  shall  have  given  a  stipulated 
length  of  notice  to  terminate  it.  Every  such 
contract  is  enforceable  at  law,  so  as  to  render 
liable  to  damages  the  employer  ceasing  to  em- 
ploy, or  the  workman  ceasing  to  work  without 
giving  the  stipulated  notice,  but  not  so  as  to 
enable  any  court  to  compel  specific  perform- 
ance, or  gi-ant  an  injunction  against  a  contem- 
plated breach  of  the  agreement.  A  workman 
leaving  his  employment  voluntarily  and  with- 
out notice,  cannot  recover  wages  for  the  uncom- 
pleted period  of  service  in  the  course  of  which  he 
leaves.  AVhen  summarily  dismissed  for  no  fault 
of  liis  own,  he  can  recover  the  full  wages  that 
would  have  become  payable  if  he  had  received 
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the  proper  notice  ;  but,  if  he  has  been  guilty  of 
misconduct,  he  can  only  recover  the  wages,  of 
which,  at  the  date  of  his  dismissal,  payment  is 
actually  due.  The  types  of  misconduct  that 
will  justify  the  summary  dismissal  of  a  work- 
man are :  (a)  dishonesty ;  (6)  disobedience  to 
lawful  and  reasonable  orders  ;  (c)  habitual 
neglect  in  the  discharge  of  ordinary  duties ; 
(d)  drunkenness,  or  gross  immoral  conduct  ; 
and  («)  incompetence ;  but,  if  a  workman  be 
ordered  to  do  anything  outside  the  sphere  of 
the  particular  duties  which  he  has  expressly  or 
by  implication  undertaken  to  discharge,  he  is 
not  guilty  of  ' '  disobedience  to  a  reasonable 
order  "  in  refusing  to  comply. 

An  employer  can  recover  damages  from  any 
person  who  has  succeeded  in  persuading  his 
workmen  to  break  their  contracts  with  him,  or 
in  keeping  them  away  from  their  work  by 
force.  He  also  has  a  right  of  action  against 
any  person  who  has  employed  his  workmen 
after  receiving  notice  of  their  previous  engage- 
ment to  work  for  him.  He  can  recover  from 
the  workmen  themselves  the  wages  which  their 
breach  of  contract  has  enabled  them  to  earn 
elsewhere,  and  can  even  claim  from  the  person 
who  has  wrongfully  employed  but  not  paid 
them,  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  value  of  their 
services.  Finally,  he  can  recover  damages  from 
any  person  who,  by  using  or  threatening  to  use 
violence,  has  deterred  workmen  from  entering 
upon  or  renewing  contracts  to  work  for  him, 
while  any  agreement  that  he  may  have  made 
not  to  employ  a  particular  workman  or  class  of 
workmen  is  "in  restraint  of  trade,"  and  not 
enforceable  against  him. 

Conversely,  a  workman  can  recover  damages 
from  any  person  who  has  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing his  employer  to  break  his  contract  with 
him,  and  he  can  even  sue  any  person  who,  by 
threatening  or  using  violence,  has  deterred  him 
from  entering  upon  or  renewing  a  contract  of 
service.  Indeed,  whatever  may  be  said  of  an 
employer's  freedom  to  choose  his  workmen  may 
also  be  said  of  a  workman's  freedom  to  choose 
his  employer. 

The  contract  between  employer  and  workman 
almost  always  includes  a  definite  agreement  as 
to  wages,  and  from  the  sum  agreed  upon  no 
deduction  that  is  in  contravention  of  the  Truck 
Acts  may  be  made  (see  Truck  Acts).  If  the 
wages  are  made  payable  "by  the  piece, "  the 
employer,  being  under  agreement  to  pay  them 
at  specified  periods,  and  not  to  terminate  the 
contract  without  giving  a  stipulated  length  of 
notice,  is  bound  to  find  employment  for  the 
workman  between  the  date  of  the  notice  and 
the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  contract. 

An  undertaking  is  implied  on  the  part  of 
the  workman  to  conform  to  the  general  rules  of 
discipline  prevailing  in  the  employer's  service, 
and,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  employer's  responsi- 
bility for  his  worlonen's  personal  safety,  there 


is  implied,  on  his  part,  an  obligation  to  use 
due  diligence  to  associate  them  with  competent 
mates  and  superiors. 

On  leaving  his  employer's  service,  a  workman 
cannot  demand  any  testimonial  of  character. 
Testimonials  given  to  him  by  former  employers, 
however,  are  his  property,  although  any  person 
subsequently  employing  him  may  impair  their 
value  by  writing  an  adverse  opinion  on  the 
same  paper.  These  "character-notes"  are 
"privileged,"  and  may,  therefore,  contain  de- 
famatory statements  without  exposing  the 
writer  to  an  action  for  libel.  But  proof  of 
malice  will  destroy  the  privilege,  and,  whereas 
wilful  falsehood  proves  the  presence  of  malice, 
truthfulness  does  not  prove  its  absence.  A 
workman  writing  or  uttering  a  false  character 
of  himself  is  guilty  of  forgery. 

By  the  following  statutes,  the  legal  relation  of 
employer  and  workman  has  been  further  defined. 

The  Preferential  Payments  in  Bankruptcy  Ad 
1888. — By  this  act,  workmen  are  given  priority 
over  certain  other  classes  of  creditors  in  respect  of 
the  wages  due  to  them  from  a  bankrupt  employer. 
Similar  provisions  are  contained  in  the  Companies 
Acts  1862  and  1867,  in  respect  of  the  wages  due 
from  a  company  in  process  of  winding  up. 

The  Wages  Attachment  Abolition  Act  1870. — 
This  act  forbids  judges  and  magistrates  to  make 
orders  for  the  attachment  of  workmen's  wages. 

The  Truck  Acts  1831  and  1887.— These  acts 
compel  employers  to  pay  their  workmen's  wages 
in  coin  and  in  full  (see  liuoK  Acts). 

The  Payment  of  Wages  in  Public  Houses  Pro- 
hibition Act  1883. — This  act  is,  in  its  object, 
analogous  to  the  Truck  Acts. 

The  Employers'  lAahility  Act  1880. — This  act 
amends  the  common  law  of  negligence  as  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  employers  and  workmen  inter  se, 
by  making  every  employer  liable,  in  certain  speci- 
fied classes  of  cases,  for  the  personal  injuries  caused 
to  his  subordinate  workmen  by  the  carelessness  of 
their  foremen  (see  Employees'  Liability  Act). 

The  FaHory  Acts  1878-95.— The  primary 
object  of  these  acts  is  to  regulate  the  conditions 
of  labour  in  manufacturing  establishments  where 
"protected  persons"  {i.e.  women,  young  persons, 
and  children)  are  employed  ;  but  some  of  their 
provisions  bear  directly  upon  the  employment  of 
adult  males.  Among  other  statutes  regulating  the 
employment  of  protected  persons,  the  Agricultural 
Gangs  Act  1867  ;  the  Children  Dangerous  Per- 
formances Act  1879  ;  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to,  and  Protection  of  Children  Act  1872 ;  and 
the  Shop  Hours  Acts  1892  and  1895,  may  here  he 
noticed  (see  Faotoey  Acts). 

The  Trade  Union  Acts  1871,  and  1876,  and  the 
Trade  Union  (Provident  Funds)  Act  1893. — 
These  acts  have  rendered  the  property  of  the 
associations,  formed  by  employers  and  workmen 
for  the  protection  of  their  respective  interests, 
legitimate  objects  of  trusts,  notwithstanding  that 
their  purposes  may  be  "in  restraint  of  trade"; 
and  they  have  exempted  from  income  tax  the  por- 
tions of  a  trade  union's  funds  that  are  set  apart 
for  provident  benefits.     But  they  have  not  given 
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trade  unions  the  legal  status  of  corporations,  or 
enabled  them  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  courts 
(see  Trades  Unions). 

The  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act 
1875. — This  act  regulates  the  conduct  of  strikes. 
It  provides  that  no  combination  to  do  any  act  in 
furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  be  indictable 
as  a  conspiracy,  unless  the  contemplated  act  would 
be  criminal  if  done  by  one  individual ;  but  it 
renders  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment  any  person 
who,  with  a  view  to  compelling  another  person  to 
do  or  abstain  from  doing  any  act  which  the  latter 
has  a  legal  right  to  abstain  from  doing  or  to  do, 
uses  or  threatens  to  use  violence  .towards  him, 
persistently  follows  him  about,  hides  his  tools,  or, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  informa- 
tion, besets  his  residence  or  place  of  work  (see 
Strikes  and  Combination  Laws). 

The  Employers  and  Workmen  Act  1875. — This 
act  confers  and  enlarges  certain  jurisdictions  as  to 
disputes  between  employers  and  workmen.  It 
enables  county  courts,  and,  in  some  cases,  courts 
of  summary  jurisdiction — {a)  to  adjust  and  set  oflf 
claims,  whether  for  wages,  damages,  or  otherwise  ; 
(6)  to  rescind  contracts  of  service  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  just ;  and  (c)  with  the  plaintiffs  consent 
to  accept  security  from  the  defendant  for  the 
performance  of  so  much  of  his  contract  as  is  un- 
performed, in  lieu  of  damages.  The  Arbitration 
(Masters  and  Workmen)  Acts  1824  to  1872,  also 
make  provision  for  settling  disputes  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen  ;  but  they  are,  and  always 
have  been,  entirely  inoperative. 

In  addition  to  these  statutes,  there  is  a  large 
mass  of  legislation  regulating  the  conditions  of 
employment  in  particular  industries.  Of  this  the 
following  acts  ai-e  among  the  most  important  ex- 
amples. The  Alkali  Works  Eegulation  Acts  1881 
and  1892  ;  the  Canal  Boats  Acts  1877  to  1884  ; 
the  Coal  Mines  Eegulation  Act  1887,  and  the 
Coal  Mines  (Check  Weigher)  Act  1894  ;  the  Cotton 
Cloth  Factories  Act  1889  ;  the  Hosiery  Manu- 
facture (Wages)  Act  1874 ;  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  1894 ;  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Eegulation 
Acts  1872  and  1875  ;  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Carriages  Act  1869  ;  the  Quarries  Act  1894  ;  the 
Eailway  Eegulation  Act  1893  ;  and  the  White 
Lead  Factories  and  Bakehouses  Act  1883. 

[See  Jevons,  The  State  in  relation  to  Lahour. — ■ 
Eumsey,  Legal  Handbook  for  Employers  and 
Employed.']  T.  g.  s. 

LABOUR,  Mobility  of.  By  the  "  mobility 
of  labour  "  is  meant  the  degree  of  facility  with 
which,  in  response  to  any  inducement,  labourers 
move  from  one  employment  or  place  to  another. 
For,  the  labour  being  inseparable  from  the 
labourer,  "the  mobility  of  labour  and  the 
mobility  of  the  labourer  are  convertible  terms  " 
(Marshall,  Principles,  vol.  1.  2nd  ed.,  bk.  vi. 
ch.  iv.  §  5). 

The  movement  of  progressive  societies  from 
status  to  contract  (cp.  Maine,  Ancient  Law, 
p.  170)  has  necessarily  involved  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  mobility  of  labour.  In  the  old 
Village  Commuuities  (?.■!).),  and  even  now  in 
the  stationary  civilisations  of  the  East,  the 
workers'  position  is,  with  a  few  ' '  safety  valves  " 


(Bagehot,  Economic  Studies,  p.  35),  fixed  by  the 
rigid  rule  of  Custom  (?.'!'.)  (see  also  Caste  ; 
Fbiotion  in  EoON.).  Under  the  feudal  system 
(see  Feudalism),  it  was  scarcely  less  rigidly 
fixed  by  "  inherited  and  forced,  rather  than  free, 
contracts  "  (Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Iii- 
dustry,  vol.  i.  (1890),  p.  129,  cp.  ih.  p.  5).  But 
in  modern  western  nations  there  is,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  freedom  of  movement, — most  pro- 
nounced of  all  in  the  United  States,  the  country 
which  has  broken  most  completely  with  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  world.  Under  the 
modern  industrial  r(gime,  however,  so  large  in 
number,  so  incalculable  in  their  operation,  are 
the  variable  causes  that  affect  the  demand  for  the 
produce  of  any  given  industry  or  locality,  and 
so  quick  the  response  of  capital  to  the  call  of 
higher  interest,  that  there  is  a  continual  tend- 
ency to  disturb  the  relation  subsisting  between 
the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  labour.  And, 
since  perfect  mobility  is  the  attribute  only  of 
that  mythical  being,  the  Economic  Man  {q.ii.), 
labour  is,  during  the  process  of  readjustment, 
in  some  cases  at  a  scarcity  value,  while  in  others 
its  remuneration  is  much  below  the  natural 
level  (cp.  Sidgwick,  Principles,  2nd  ed.,  bk.  ii. 
ch.  xi.  §  7). 

With  reference  to  movement  from  employ- 
ment to  employment,  altogether  apart  from 
impediments  to  mobility  in  its  every  aspect 
arising  from  legal  restrictions  and  combinations 
of  labourers  (see  Appeenticeship  ;  Appeex- 
TicESHip,  Statute  of  ;  Coepoeations  of  Aets 
AND  Trades  ;  Gilds  ;  Trades  Unions),  the 
tendency  under  free  competition  to  equality 
in  the  net  advantages  of  different  employments 
"in  the  same  neighbourhood "  insisted  on  by 
Adam  Smith  {W.  of  N.,  bk.  i.  ch.  x.,  begin- 
ning), is  now  seen  to  be  subject  to  greater 
qualification  than  he  was  disposed  to  admit 
(see  Sidgwick,  Principles,  pp.  192-193,  317-323  ; 
Walker,  Wages  Question  (1886),  p.  192  seg.). 
J.  S.  Mill  speaks  of  the  industrial  society  of  his 
day  as  distinguishable  into  four  grades,  between 
which  the  mobility  of  labour  was  practically 
non-existent  (PrinxAples,  bk.  ii.  ch.  xiv.  §  2  ; 
cp.  Caimes,  Leading  PrimAples  of  Pol.  Earn. 
(1874),  pp.  69-73).  But  the  subsequent  course 
of  social  evolution  has,  as  MOl  foresaw  {loc.  cit), 
greatly  loosened  the  bonds  of  custom  and  tradi- 
tion (cp.  Marshall,  Principles,  bk.  iv.  ch.  vi. 
§  7).  At  present  the  chief  obstacles  to  this 
"vertical movement "  (Marshall) are,  directly  or 
indirectly,  traceable  to  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth.  It  is  this  that  keeps  the  higher 
forms  of  labour  at  a  "monopoly"  (MiU,  loc. 
cit),  or  rather  "scarcity"  (Sidgwick,  loc.  cit.) 
value.  The  lower  the  grade  of  labour,  the  less 
able  and  the  less  willing,  on  the  average,  are 
parents  to  "sacrifice  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
their  children "  (Marshall,  Principles,  bk.  vi. 
ch.  iv.  §  2  ;  cp.  bk.  iv.  ch.  vi.  §  7),  and  this 
obstacle  is  only  diminished,  not  removed,  by 
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the  gi-owth.  of  morality  and  enlightenment,  and 
by  state-aided  education.  But  in  opposing  the 
"horizontal  movement"  (Marshall),  i.e.  from 
one  employment  to  another  in  the  same  grade, 
this  cause  is  important  only  in  so  far  as  it  tends 
to  perpetuate  the  sway  of  custom,  ignorance, 
and  inertia  over  the  poorer  classes.  The  chief 
hindrance  to  such  movement  seems  rather  to  be 
this,  that  all  save  the  lowest  forms  of  labour 
involve  on  the  part  of  the  workman  a  certain 
amount  of  technical  skill  and  training,  which 
is  rendered  useless  by  a  change  of  occupation. 
In  this  connection,  however,  Prof.  Marshall 
notes  that  the  increasing  use  of  complex 
machinery,  calling  as  it  does  for  judgment  and 
general  intelligence,  rather  than  mere  manual 
dexterity,  tends,  while  accompanied  by  increas- 
ing subdivision  of  labour,  to  replace  the  former 
well-nigh  insurmountable  barriers  between  dif- 
erent  employments  by  "thin  lines  of  division," 
which  are  easily  passed  on  the  appearance  of 
any  considerable  and  lasting  inducement  (cp. 
PHiiciples,  bk.  iv.  ch.  vi.  §  2  ;  ch.  ix.  §§  3,  4, 
5  ;  bk.  vi.  ch.  v.  §  3). 

As  regards  movement  between  different  locali- 
ties, that  poverty  and  ignorance  are  not  the  only 
impediments  in  the  way  of  such  migration 
is  clear,  since  "the  increased  facilities  of 
locomotion,  and  the  extended  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  working  classes  as  to  the  conditions 
of  life  in  parts  outside  their  immediate  locali- 
ties," have  not,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  materially  increased  the  "migration 
within  the  borders  of  England  and  Wales " 
(Census  (1891)  General  Heport,  p.  61).i  It 
still,  then,  "appears  evidently  from  experi- 
ence that  man  is,  of  all  sorts  of  luggage,  the 
most  difficult  to  he  transported "  ( Wealth  of 
Nai/kms,  M'CuUoch's  ed.,  p.  34).  Historic  legal 
restrictions  apart  (see  Settlement,  Poor  Law), 
we  have  here  to  reckon  not  only  with  the 
influence  of  marriage  and  the  existence  of 
family  life,  but  also  with  the  labourer's  natural 
attachment  to  early  friends  and  the  scenes  of 
childhood,  including  a  feeling  of  reluctance, 
half  unconscious  it  may  be,  to  forsake  the 
vicinity  of  the  green  churchyard  where  his 
forefathers  sleep.  In  opposing  the  transfer 
of  labour  from  one  country  to  another,  the 
combined  influence  of  these  motives  is  4  prityri 
more  powerful ;  and  there  are  frequently  in  this 
case  additional  drawbacks,  such  as  difi'erence  of 
climate,  geographical  distance,  and  peculiarities 
of  national  character  in  respect  of  language, 
religion,   political  institutions,  and   modes   of 


1  The  Re'port  (p.  61)  states  that  the  native  population 
shows  "  stationary  habits  of  a  very  decided  character." 
The  percentage  of  "stationary  natives"  (ie.  natives  of 
England  and  Wales  enumerated  in  their  native  counties) 
was  74-04  in  1871,  75-19  in  1881,  74-86  In  1891,  proportions 
practically  identical.  It  is,  however,  noted  that  "the 
counties  that  retain  the  largest  proportion  of  their 
natives  are,  as  might  be  expected,  those  which  offer  the 
best  chances  of  remunerative  occupation." 


life  (cp.  Cairnes,  Leading  Principles,  pt.  iii,  ch. 
i.  §  2).  It  is  this  relatively  greater  immobility 
of  labour,  as  between  different  nations,  that  is 
generally  held  to  necessitate  a  special  theory 
of  International  Trade  (q.v.)  (see  Emigra- 
tion). 

[In  addition  to  the  references  in  the  text,  see 
Cliffe  Leslie,  Essays  in  Political  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophy (1879),  Essays  xii.  xxiv.  —  Marshall, 
Principles  of  Economics,  vol.  i.,  2nd  ed.  bk.  iv. 
ch.  xii.  §§  6-12  ;  bk.  vi.  ch.  iii.  §  2  (reply  to  Cliffe 
Leslie),  ch.  iv.  §§  2-5,  ch.  v.  §§  1-3.— Nicholson, 
Effects  of  Machinery  on  Wages  (1892),  ch.  i. 
passim,  ch.  v.,  also  pp.  70,  129-130. — Walker, 
Wages  Question,  chs.  x.  xi.  xviii.  On  legal 
restrictions,  gild  regulations,  etc.,  see  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  1.  ch.  x.  pt.  ii. — Brentano,  History 
and  Development  of  Oilds  and  Trade  Unions. — 
C.  Gross,  The  Gild  Merchant  (1890).— Sir  G. 
NichoUs,  History  of  the  English  Poor  Laws  (1864). 
On  international  mobility,  see  above,  vol.  i.  p.  761, 
col.  1,  par.  2. — Ricardo,  Principles,  ed.  Gouner 
(1891),  p.  117.— J.  S.  Mill,  Principles,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  xvii.  §  1. — Clifife  Leslie,  in  Fortnightly  Memew, 
XXV.  p.  942  (June  1879).— Bastable,  Theory  of 
International  Trade,  1887,  ch.  i. — Edgeworth,  in 
Economic  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  35  (March  1894). — 
Census  (1891),  General  Report,  pp.  5-6,  83-84, 
126.]  a.  E.  0. 

LABOUR  NOTES.  See  Labotte  Exchange  ; 
Owen,  Robert. 

LABOUR  ORGANISATION.  See  In- 
dustry, Organisation  op  ;  Trades  Unions. 

LABOUR,  PRODUCTIVE.  See  Produc- 
tive Labour. 

LABOUR  RENT.     See  Rent,  Labour. 

LABOUR,  Skilled.  The  wealth  of  a  nation 
in  any  given  environment  depends  chiefly  on 
' '  the  skO,  dexterity,  and  judgment  with  which 
its  labour  is  generally  applied "  ( Wealth  of 
Nations,  p.  1)  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  greater 
his  skUl  the  more  successful,  ceteris  paribus,  is 
man  in  turning  the  rest  of  nature,  animate  or 
inanimate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants  (see 
Efficiency  of  Labour).  But,  while  there  are 
as  many  kinds  and  qualities  of  skill  as  there 
are  varieties  of  mind,  skill  of  some  sort  is  in- 
separable from  even  the  rudest  forms  of  Labour 
{q.v.)  (op.  Duke  of  Argyll,  Unseen  foundations  of 
Society,  1893,  p.  78).  There  is  thus  no  clear- 
cut  distinction  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
labour.  The  case  illustrates  well  the  principle 
of  continuity,  the  difference  being  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind  (cp.  Marshall,  Principles  of 
Economics,  2nd  ed.  p.  104,  Pref  p.  xiii.).  The 
distinction,  moreover,  such  as  it  is,  must  vary 
from  age  to  age  and  from  country  to  country. 
Thus  all  English,  and  still  more  all  American, 
labour  is  skilled  in  comparison  with  that  of 
more  backward  races ;  and  to  our  mediaeval 
ancestors  much  of  what  we  now  regard  as  rude 
or  unskilled  would  have  seemed  skilled  labour  ; 
just  as  much  of  the  so-called  skilled  labour  of 
to-day,  e.g.  that  of  the  copying  clerk,  may  be 
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the  unskilled  of  future  generations  (op.  Marshall, 
Fritidples,  pp.  730-732).  These,  however,  are 
familiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of  economic 
classification  and  definition  (cp.  Sidgwick, 
Principles  of  Pol.  Ecm,.,  2nd  ed.  p.  50). 

What  then  is  implied  in  the  phrase  "  skilled 
labour "  as  ordinarily  understood  ?  Clearly 
general  intelligence,  foresight,  energy,  and 
honesty  are  qualities  which,  depending  as  they 
do  largely  on  inherited  race  character,  and  on 
early  environment  and  training,  constitute  the 
raw  material  of  all  industrial  skill  whatever — 
a  material,  too,  of  very  various  qualities  in 
different  races  and  individuals  (cp.  F.  A.Walker, 
Pol.  Earn.,  2nd  ed.  pp.  51-53).  The  phrase, 
however,  as  commonly  used,  seems  to  imply,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  of  technical  skill — of  ability  specialised 
in  some  particular  direction,  whether  it  be  of 
the  faculties  required  in  business  management 
orforthe  professionalwork  of  lawyer's,  physicians, 
accountants,  and  such  like,  or  the  manual 
dexterity,  the  quickness  of  hand  and  eye,  the 
technique  of  particular  industries.  Skilled 
labour,  then,  may  be  taken  as  labour  differen- 
tiated, by  training  and  experience,  to  such  an 
extent  that  its  transference  to  other  occupations 
would  involve,  ceteris  paribus,  an  appreciable 
industrial  loss,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
general  mass  of  rude  or  unskilled  labour,  the 
transference  of  which  from  one  occupation  to 
another  would,  in  this  respect,  involve  no  great 
sacrifice  of  labour  power  (see  Laeotje,  Mobility 
of). 

This  acquired  skill  of  the  labourer  is  by  Adam 
Smith  included  in  the  "fixed  capital"  of  the 
society  (see  Capital).  It  may,  he  says,  in  a 
noteworthy  passage,  "be  considered  in  the 
same  light  as  a  machine  or  instrument  of  trade 
which  facilitates  and  abridges  labour,  and  which, 
though  it  costs  a  certain  expense,  repays  that 
expense  with  a  profit "  ( Wealth  of  Nations, 
M'Gulloch's  ed.  p.  122).  And  the  analogy  is 
striking  though  incomplete  ;  the  motives  which 
determine  the  supply  of  material  capital  do 
influence  to  a  certain  extent  the  supply  of  that 
personal  capital  which  we  term  industrial  skill. 
But  the  theory  of  Exchange  (q.v.)  does  not  ex- 
haust the  problem  of  Disteibution  (q.v.).  A 
man's  industrial  skiU,  though  partly  the  reward 
of  his  own  effort  and  sacrifice,  is  also  in  great 
part  due  to  the  effort  and  sacrifice  of  his  parents 
on  his  behalf.  He  who  sows,  acts  in  the  full 
consciousness  that  the  harvest,  on  its  material 
side  at  least,  wiU  in  all  probability  be  reaped 
by  another.  And  this  fact  alone — independ- 
ently of  the  longer  duration  of  the  working  life 
of  man  compared  with  that  of  a  machine,  and 
the  consequently  greater  difiioulty  of  forecasting 
future  earnings  (cp.  Marshall,  Principles,  bk. 
vi.  ch.  V.  §§  1,  2) — suffices  to  differentiate 
to  a  certain  extent  the  production  of  skill  from 
that  of  material  capital.     For  "  the  investment 


of  capital  in  the  rearing  and  early  training  of 
the  workers  of  England  is  limited  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  parents  in  the  various  grades  of 
society,  by  their  power  of  forecasting  the  future, 
and  by  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  their  children  "  (ibid.  bk.  vi.  ch. 
iv.  §  2). 

There  is,  however,  no"  question  that  indus- 
trial development  is  steadily  raising  the  ratio 
of  skilled  to  unskilled  labour  (cp.  Nicholson, 
Principles  of  Pol.  Earn.,  vol.  i.  1893,  p.  120). 
On  the  one  hand,  the  growing  comfort,  morality, 
enlightenment,  and  forethought  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  a  keener  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  goverimients  of  the  importance  of  indus- 
trial forces  in  determining  national  strength, 
and  of  the  consequent  urgent  need  of  education, 
combine  to  rapidly  increase  the  supply  of  trained 
abUities  (see  Marshall,  Principles,  bk.  iv.  ch. 
vi.)  ;  while  on  the  other,  the  progress  of  science 
and  its  practical  application  to  industrial  pro- 
cesses, accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  growth  of 
a  world-wide  interdependence  of  industry,  is 
probably  associated  with  an  increase  no  less 
rapid  in  the  demand  for  industrial  skill  (see 
Division  of  Laboub  ;  Localisation  of  In- 

DtrSTKT). 

Machine  production  being  specially  character- 
istic of  the  present  industrial  era,  the  portion 
of  this  problem  which  has  received  most  atten- 
tion is  the  effect  of  machinery  on  skill.  In 
the  matter  of  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
as  so  often  in  economic  questions,  it  is  necessary 
to  carefully  distinguish  between  the  immediate 
and  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  change.  The 
former,  as  experience  shows,  are,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  labourer  at  least,  pernicious. 
JIachinery,  when  introduced,  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  labourer's  only  capital — his  skill ; 
for  unskilled  labourers,  including  women  and 
children,  can  by  its  aid  accomplish  the  task 
which  formerly  demanded  the  highly  specialised 
skill  and  judgment  of  the  artisan  ;  and  the 
amount  of  hardship  thus  occasioned  will  be 
greater  the  more  sudden  the  change  and  the  less 
the  mobility  of  the  displaced  labour  (cp.  Nichol- 
son, Effects  of  Machinery  on  Wages,  1892,  pp.  43- 
44).  But  this  is  only  the  transitional  aspect 
of  the  problem,  which  remains  to  be  contem- 
plated from  the  point  of  view  of  social  statics 
(ibid.  pp.  56-66,  83  seq.).  Machinery  once 
generally  adopted — is  the  result  an  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  skilled  to  unskilled  labour,  or  is 
the  net  effect  the  reverse  of  this  ?  That  the  in- 
vention, manufacture,  management,  and  repair 
of  machinery,  and  the  organisation  and  other 
functions  consequent  on  the  regime  of  machine 
production,  yearly  demand  higher  and  higher 
forms  of  skill,  is  a  truth  implied  in  the  uni- 
versal recognition  of  the  growing  importance  of 
technical  education  (see  Education).  And 
that  this  highly  skilled  labour  is  itself  a  steadily 
increasing    proportion    of    the    whole    seems 
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probable.  In  favour  of  this  view,  see  Marshall, 
Principles,  bk.  iv.  oh.  ix.  §§  3-6  ;  Nicholson, 
Effects  of  Machinery,  pp.  82-92  ;  Giffen,  Essays 
in  Finance,  2nd  series,  1887,  Essays,  ix.  x.  xi., 
cp.  also  Census  1891,  General  lieport,  p.  57  etc. 
Against  it  see  Hobson,  Evolution  of  Modern 
Capitalism,  1894,  pp.  252-254.  So  far,  there- 
fore, the  tendency  of  machinery  would  seem  to 
be,  as  Professor  Marshall  insists,  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  labour  engaged  in  occupations 
which  are  at  once  more  interesting,  more  intel- 
lectual, and  call  into  play  the  higher  forms  of 
skill  (loc.  eit.). 

A  more  debatable  point  is  the  influence  of 
machinery  on  the  skill  of  the  machine  tender — 
the  ordinary  factory  hand.  On  the  one  side  it 
is  maintained  that  machinery,  while  increasing 
man's  power  over  nature,  and  narrowing  the 
field  for  muscular  exertion  and  mere  manual 
skill,  tends  at  the  same  time  to  lessen  the 
monotony  of  labour,  and  to  correspondingly  in- 
crease the  scope  for  the  operation  of  the  higher 
mental  faculties,  which,  too,  the  worker  is 
better  able  to  develop  since  his  labour  is  less 
exhausting  (cp.  Marshall,  Principles,  bk.  iv.  ch. 
ix.).  On  the  other  side  it  is  held  that,  except 
as  regards  a  few  industries  such  as  watchmaking, 
this  view  is  much  too  optimistic ;  that,  in 
general,  under  the  system  of  minute  division  of 
labour  which  accompanies  the  use  of  complex 
machinery  —  partly  cause  and  partly  conse- 
quence,— the  factory  hand  is  not  properly 
trained  to  understand  as  a  whole  the  operation 
of  which  his  work  is  but  a  fraction  (see 
Appebntioeship)  ;  that,  in  consequence,  his 
labour  is  monotonous  and  affords  no  scope  for 
mental  activity  ;  that  the  habit  of  conforming 
to  the  automatic  movements  of  the  machine 
tends  to  dwarf  the  mind  ;  and  that,  in  so  far 
as  machinery  lessens  the  need  for  muscular 
exertion  and  manual  skill,  it  tends  to  diminish 
within  the  factory  the  differences  in  skill,  re- 
ducing all  to  one  low  level  (see  Hobson,  Evolu- 
tion of  Capitalism,  ch.  ix.  §§  1,  4,  5).  That 
there  is  a  stratum  of  truth  in  this  latter  or 
more  pessimistic  view  need  not  be  doubted. 
But  it  may  be  noted  (1)  that  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the  continued 
preference  of  masters  for  piecework,  or  the  in- 
creasing differences  in  the  wages  of  workmen 
(cp.  Nicholson,  Effects  of  Machinery,  87-88, — 
Hobson,  Evolution  of  Capitalism,  258-259)  ;  (2) 
that,  as  its  logical  outcome,  we  should  expect 
to  find  machinery  cutting  wedge -like  into 
industrial  society — elevating,  educating,  in- 
tellectualising  its  few  masters,  degrading  and 
brutalising  its  many  slaves.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  apparently  the  experience  of  Great  Britain 
iu  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  ;  but  the 
degradation  of  labour  which  then  ensued  was 
not,  as  experience  shows,  a  necessary  concomi- 
tant of  machine  production,  but  simply  a  feature 
of  the  industrial  chaos  which  intervened  be- 


tween the  old  system  of  regulation  and  the 
new — between  the  shelving  of  the  Statute 
of  Apprenticeship  and  the  gradual  substitution 
of  factory  legislation  (see  Appebntioeship, 
Statute  of  ;  Factoey  Acts).  And,  at  the 
present  time,  the  mental,  no  leas  than  the 
physical  and  moral,  degradation  of  labour  is 
most  pronounced  in  those  occupations  in  which 
division  of  labour  and  the  use  of  machinery  are 
least  conspicuous  (cp.  Nicholson,  Principles,  p. 
120)  ;  while,  as  a  rule,  the  least  educative  parts 
of  factory  labour  are  performed  by  those  who 
have  risen  to  it  from  even  less  skilled  occupa- 
tions (Marshall,  Principles,  p.  323).  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  efieet 
of  machinery  on  the  skiU  of  the  machine  tender 
will  depend  chiefly  on  the  environment  in  which 
it  works — on  the  minds  with  which  it  comes 
into  contact.  As  Professor  Nicholson  says : 
' '  Machinery  of  itself  does  not  tend  to  develop 
the  mind  as  the  sea  and  the  mountains  do,  but 
stfll  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  deterioration 
of  general  mental  ability  "  {Effects  of  Machinery, 
80-81).  It  win  educate  only  those  who  are 
prepared  for  it.  Under  its  sway,  general  ability 
is,  as  Professor  Marshall  notes,  becoming  a 
relatively  more  important  factor  of  industaial 
skill  {Priiwiples,  pp.  265,  313-323,  607). 
Hence,  that  the  worker  may  reap  whatever 
benefit  may  be  in  his  work,  a  sound  general 
education,  including  a  tiaining  in  elementary 
science,  is  the  great  desideratum  of  the  age  of 
machinery. 

But,  whatever  be  the  direct  influence  of 
machinery  on  the  skill  of  the  factory  hand, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  modern  in- 
dustrial rigime — at  once  the  cause  and  the  con- 
sequence of  machinery — with  its  large  towns, 
interdependence  of  industries,  and  increasing 
complexity  of  life,  calls  for  much  more  skill 
and  greater  intellectual  activity  than  formerly 
on  the  part  of  the  average  citizen.  The  very 
forces,  moreover,  which  are  thus  lengthening  the 
period  of  tutelage,  are  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing the  means  of  support  dm-iag  that  period 
(cp.  Gifien,  Essays  m  Finance,  2nd  series,  1887, 
p.  374,  etc.)  ;  and  the  state  prohibition  of  the 
labour  of  children  (see  Children's  Laboue)  is 
thus  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of  industrial 
evolution. 

[In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the  text, 
see  Prof.  W.  Cunningham,  Orowth  of  English  In- 
dustry and  Commerce,  vol.  i.  1890,  pp.  313-314 
(on  Craft  Gilds). — .C.  Babbage,  Economy  of 
Machinery  and  Mamifaetwres,  1832. — R.  W. 
Cooke  Taylor,  The  Modern  Factory  System,  1891. 
— G.  Sohulze-Gavernitz,  Der  Grossbetrieb,  Leipzig, 
1892. — A  "Memorandum  on  the  state  of  the 
skilled-labour  Market"  appears  in  the  moutlily 
issue  of  the  Boa/rd  of  Trade  Journal.']      A.  B.  o. 

LABOUR  STATUTES  originated  in  an 
attempt  to  remedy  by  legislation  the  dearness 
and  scarcity  of  labour  which  followed  the  great 
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pestilence  of  1349.  Tte  first  great  statute  of 
labourers  (23  Ed.  III.  st.  2)  which  served  as 
the  basis  of  nearly  all  subsequent  legislation, 
ordained  that  able-bodied  labourers  of  either 
sex  "within  the  age  of  threescore  years  of  age 
.  .  .  not  exercising  any  craft  of  his  own 
whereof  he  may  live,  nor  proper  land  about 
whose  tillage  he  may  himself  occupy,  and  not 
serving  any  other,"  should  serve  any  one  who 
needed  his  services,  and  this  for  such  wages 
and  livery  as  was  accustomed  to  be  given  in 
that  neighbourhood  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  reign. 

The  penalty  for  refusing  to  work,  for  depart- 
ing from  work  without  license,  or  before  the 
term  agreed  upon,  or  for  giving  alms  to 
"valiant"  beggars  who  refused  to  labour,  was 
imprisonment.  The  same  enactment  was  also 
applied  to  the  labour  and  wages  of  artificers  ; 
and  sellers  of  victuals  were  forbidden  under 
heavy  penalty  to  ask  more  than  a  reasonable 
price.  Owing  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  this 
statute  it  was  re-enacted  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  (st.  2,  c.  1,  2)  with  more  precise  defiiiition 
as  to  agricultural  and  artisan  wages,  which 
were  still  to  remain  at  the  standard  of  the 
twentieth  year,  and  none  for  festival  days  (see 
also  i  Hen.  IV.  c.  14).  Labourers  were  to 
serve  by  the  year  instead  of  by  the  day,  and 
were  not  to  leave  their  town  if  they  could 
obtain  work  there.  The  punishment  for  in- 
fringement of  this  statute  was  a  heavy  fine, 
the  stocks,  or  imprisonment  of  forty  days  for 
the  first,  and  a  quarter  of  a  year  for  the  second 
offence,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices.  The 
fines  from  the  labourers  were  to  go  either  to 
the  party  sueing,  or  if  none  would  sue,  they 
were  to  be  in  aid  of  the  town's  contribution  to 
the  Fifteenth  (see  Fifteenths  and  Tenths). 
Labourers  fleeing  from  one  county  to  another 
were  to  be  sent  to  their  county  gaol,  and  this 
ordinance  was  to  be  observed  in  London  as  well 
as  in  all  the  boroughs  of  the  land  (see  also  31 
Ed.  III.  i.  c.  7). 

In  the  thirty -fourth  year  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  was  substituted  for  that  of  fine 
or  ransom.  All  alliances  of  workmen  were  to 
be  unlawful  and  void  ;  and  all  such  leaving 
their  service  for  another  place  were  to  be  out- 
lawed, imprisoned,  and  burnt  in  the  forehead 
with  an  iron  F  in  token  of  falsity.  But  this 
pain  of  burning  was  not  to  be  put  in  execution 
unless  by  the  advice  of  the  justices. 

In  the  thirty  -  sixth  year  the  fines  of 
artificers  and  labourers  were  to  be  levied  to 
the  use  of  the  Commons.  This  statute  was 
again  revived  in  the  forty  -  second  year  of 
Edward  III.,  and  confirmed  in  2  Eiehard  II. 
(1,  c.  8)  (repealed  5  Eliz.  c.  4).  By  the 
statute  12  Rich.  II.  c.  3 — For  the  regulation 
of  servants,  labourers,  beggars,  and  vagabonds 
(repealed  21  Jac.  I.  c.  28  ;  see  also  ggneral 
words,  5  Ehz.  c.   4),  it  was  enacted  that  any 
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such  wandering  from  their  place  of  employment 
without  sealed  letters  or  testimonial  explaining 
the  cause  of  his  going  and  the  time  of  his 
return,  should  be  put  in  the  stocks  till  he 
could  find  surety  for  his  return.  Severe 
penalties  were  imposed  on  the  forgers  of  such 
letters,  and  on  such  as  received  labourers 
wandering  without  them.  By  this  statute 
artificers  not  otherwise  employed  were  com- 
pelled to  work  as  husbandmen.  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  statute  of  the  following  year 
(13  Eich.  II.),  which  further  ordained  that 
the  justices  in  quarter  sessions  should  assess 
the  rate  of  labourers'  wages.  By  4  Hen.  IV. 
c.  14,  labourers  were  not  to  be  hired  by  the 
week,  nor  to  take  hire  for  holy  days  nor  Evens 
of  feasts.  Statute  7  Hen.  IV.  c.  17  confirmed 
that  of  25  Ed.  III.  and  12  Eich.  II.,  concern- 
ing labourers,  and  further  enacted  that  by 
reason  of  the  continued  scarcity  of  "servants 
of  husbandry, "  no  one  who  had  not  rent  to  the 
value  of  at  least  20s.  a  year  might  apprentice 
his  or  her  child  to  any  craft  or  mystery,  but 
only  to  such  labour  as  the  said  parent  used 
(in  part  repealed  by  8  Hen.  VI.  11  ;  12  Hen. 
VII.  1  ;  and  entirely  by  the  operation  of  5 
Eliz.  4,  §  2). 

But,  inasmuch  as  servants  and  labom'ers 
continued  to  "flee  from  county  to  county,  to 
the  great  damage  of  gentlemen  and  others  to 
whom  they  serve,"  it  was  decided  by  the  2 
Hen.  V.  (st.  1,  o.  4)  that  all  previoiis  labour 
statutes  should  be  firmly  holden  and  put  in 
due  execution  ;  and  as  all  the  legislation  of 
this  period  was  in  the  landowner's  interest,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  same  reign  the  penalty  for  excessive 
wages  (12  Eich.  II.  c.  4)  was  to  be  imposed  on 
the  taker  only  (expired  6  Geo.  I.  11). 

In  the  next  reign,  however,  the  justices 
received  power  to  proceed  against  masters  as 
well  as  servants,  and  were  again  empowered 
to  regulate  wages  and  prices  (2  Hen.  VI.  c. 
18).  A  similar  enactment  was  made  in  the 
sixth,  and  confirmed  in  the  eighth  year,  until 
in  the  23rd  Hen.  VI.  c.  12,  we  get  an  act  for 
fixing  servants'  wages,  which  provided  that 
servants  of  husbandry  proposing  to  engage 
with  a  new  master,  must  first  give  warning  to 
the  old,  otherwise  the  new  covenant  is  void, 
and  the  said  servant  compelled  to  serve  his 
first  master  for  a  year.  In  this  statute  the 
wages  of  every  kind  of  labom'er  and  artificer 
were  assigned,  whether  with  or  without  food 
and  clothing.  No  man  was  to  be  excused 
"to  serve  by  the  year  upon  the  pain  to  be 
justified  as  a  vagabond." 

By  the  11th  Hen.  VII.  c.  22,  wages  were 
once  more  fixed,  and  in  addition  the  hours  of 
work  and  of  meals  for  labourers  were  particu- 
larly defined.  Notwithstanding  the  social  and 
economic  changes  that  had  taken  place,  wages 
were  kept  rigidly  at   their   former  rate,   and 
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the  bailiff  alone  received  a  rise  from  his  former 
23s.  8d.  (23  Hen.  VI.)  to  26a.  8d.  per  annum. 
During  the  summer  half  year  the  labourer  was 
to  work  from  5  a.m.  till  7  or  8  p.m.,  with 
half  an  hour  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  for  dinner  and  a  mid-day  sleep. 
In  the  winter  term  he  was  to  work  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset.  Deductions  were  to  be  made 
from  his  weekly  wages  for  hours  misspent ; 
and  a  labourer  assaulting  his  overseer  could 
be  imprisoned  at  the  king's  wiU.  Next  year, 
however  (12  Hen.  VII.  c.  3),  the  iirst  portion 
of  this  statute,  that  referring  to  wages,  was  re- 
pealed, and  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  subsequent  repeal  (4  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5)  of  the 
penalties  on  masters  who  gave  excessive  wages, 
might  seem  to  point  to  a  freer  competition  of 
capitalists  for  the  services  of  labour,  had  it  not 
been  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  string- 
ent enactments  of  6  Hen.  VIII.  (o.  3)  reviving 
in  all  its  rigidity  the  wage  standard  of  23  Hen. 
VI.  u.  12.  The  London  artisans,  however,  by 
representing  the  additional  charges  towhioh  they 
were  subject,  obtained  (1  Hen.  VIII.)  exemption 
from  this  statute.  From  the  frequency  with 
which  these  labour  statutes  were  re-enacted  and 
proclaimed,  we  may  deduce  their  practical  in- 
efficiency to  remedy  the  economic  evil.  But  the 
evil  itself  was  changing.  The  landowners,  de- 
spairing of  effectual  legislative  remedies,  setabout 
helping  themselves.  Sheep-rearing  was  found  to 
pay  better  than  corn-growing,  and  required  far 
fewer  working  hands.  The  population  had  in 
the  meantime  increased,  so  that  gradually  it  be- 
came not  so  much  the  grievance  of  masters  who 
could  not  obtain  labourers  as  that  of  labourers 
who  were  obliged  to  wander  in  search  of  masters. 
A  great  amount  of  really  pressing  poverty,  as 
well  as  of  crime  and  vagabondage,  was  the  result 
of  this  state  of  things,  and  Edward  VI. 's  first 
parliament  found  it  necessary  to  deal  vrith  the 
matter.  This  statute  (1  Ed.  VI.  c.  3),  for  ths 
punishinent  of  vagabonds  a/nd  the  relief  of  poor 
and  impotent  persons,  may  be  called  our  first 
poor-law.  It  was  of  a  terribly  harsh  and 
repressive  nature.  Infant  beggars  might  be 
taken  as  apprentices  or  servants — the  males  till 
twenty-four,  the  females  tiU  twenty  years  of 
age — and  those  running  away  from  such  service 
were  to  become  slaves  ^  for  their  remaining  years 
of  service,  and  might  be  punished  with  chains 
or  otherwise.  Masters  might  let  or  sell  the 
services  of  such  a  slave  or  child.  Slaves  or 
slave  children  wounding  or  conspiring  against 
their  masters  were  to  become  slaves  for  life. 
Vagabonds  were  to  be  branded  with  the  letter 
V  and  sent  to  their  native  parish.  They  might 
be  worked  on  the  road  m  gangs,  with  rings  of 
iron  round  their  necks,  and  could  be  sold  by 
the  city  or  borough  which  owned  them.     Im- 

1  Serm,  trans,  slaves  in  Record  Comm.  ed.  Statutes  of 
the  Realm.  The  word  might  be  rendered  Bfmdmen,  yet 
the  Servl  had  all  the  badges  of  actual  slavery. 


potent  beggars,  however,  were  to  be  provided 
for  by  their  native  parish.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  proved  impossible  to  execute  this 
barbarous  statute,  and  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
Ed.  VI.  it  was  repealed,  and  the  22  Hen.  VIII. 
was  revived  in  its  stead.  In  addition  to  this 
a  more  careful  provision  was  made  for  the  poor 
and  impotent.  The  mayors  of  towns  were  to 
remove  the  sick  and  poor  to  their  proper 
parishes,  and  the  aged  poor  able  to  work  were 
to  be  employed.  Lepers  and  bedridden  persons 
were  allowed  to  beg  by  their  proctors.  Pauper 
children  above  five  years  of  age  might  stiU  be 
taken  into  service  without  consent  of  their 
parents,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  chains  or 
slavery.  And,  further,  there  is  a  protective 
clause  by  which  the  justices  might  discharge 
such  children  from  the  service  of  a  bad  master. 
Elizabeth  began  her  reign  by  a  sanguine  Ad 
toiKhing  divers  orders  for  artificers,  labourers, 
servants  of  husbandry,  amd  apprentices.  This, 
after  lamenting  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing 
laws  as  to  wages  and  hiring,  which  could  not 
' '  conveniently,  without  the  great  greefe  and 
bxirden  of  the  poor  labourer  and  hired  man, 
be  put  in  execution,"  repealed  them  so  far  as 
related  to  hiring  and  wages.  The  statute  then 
goes  on  to  decree  concerning  compellable  service 
in  husbandry,  concerning  the  testimonial  to  be 
carried  by  wandering  servants,  the  regulation 
of  hours  of  labour,  the  annual  assessment  of 
wages  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  "according 
to  the  plentie  or  scarcitie  of  the  time,"  the 
penalties  for  giving  or  receiving  higher  wages 
than  those  so  fixed,  and  so  on,  very  much — 
for  aU  its  claims  to  originality — on  the  Unes 
of  former  legislation.  The  last  portion  of  it 
dealt  exclusively  with  the  regulations  for  the 
taking  of  apprentices,  who  were  to  be  bound 
for  a.  term  of  not  less  than  seven  years,  and 
none  might  follow  any  trade  or  mystery  to 
which  he  had  not  been  bound  apprentice  for 
the  legal  term  {vide  infra  17  Geo.  III.  o.  33, 
and  repealed  35  Geo.  III.  c.  124).  But  the 
comparative  leniency  of  this  pauper  legislation 
proving  ineffective  to  check  the  prevailing  pest 
of  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars  who 
swarmed  all  over  the  country,  recourse  was, 
in  the  fourteenth  year,  once  more  had  to  the 
extremest  rigour.  The  former  statutes  (22 
Hen.  VIII.,  3  &  4  Ed.  VI.,  and  5  EHz.) 
were  repealed.  Persons  above  the  age  of  four- 
teen taken  begging  were  to  be  imprisoned ; 
beggars  convicted  of  "  vagabondage  "  were  to 
be  "grievously  whipped,"  and  burnt  through 
the  right  ear,  unless  some  honest  person  of 
the  value  of  £5  would  take  him  into  his  or 
her  service  for  a  year  ;  and  the  beggar  quit- 
ting such  service  was  to  be  whipped  as  above. 
Beggars  offending  a  second  time  were  tp  be 
deemed  felons,  and  a  third'  time,  as  felons 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  Hereupon  follows 
a  strict  and  detailed  list  of  such  as  were  to 
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be  deemed  vagabonds,  among  wHcli  were 
students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  begging 
without  license,  and  play-actors  who  had  no 
acknowledged  patrons.  Provision  was  to  be 
made  for  the  poor  and  impotent,  and  their 
parishes  taxed  for  their  maiatenance. 

The  39  th  Eliz.  explained  and  revived  this 
statute  ;  and  it  was  reinforced  by  1  Jas.  I., 
and  heavy  penalties  were  imposed  upon  those 
who  gave  less  than  the  appointed  wages. 

In  the  14th  Charles  II.  c.  12,  elaborate 
provisions  were  laid  down  for  the  organisation 
of  the  parish  workhouses,  and  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  stiudy  beggars  and  vagabonds,  who 
were  to  be  compelled  to  work  in  houses  of 
correction.  Nothing,  however,  was  herein 
attempted  as  to  the  assessment  of  wages  or 
in  respect  of  amelioration  of  the  labourer's 
condition,  although  from  this  time  onwards  we 
meet  with  no  more  labour  statutes  of  the  harsh 
mediaeval  type.  The  legislature  is  either  con- 
tent, as  in  the  present  instance,  to  continue 
and  pass  on  the  work  of  former  governments, 
or  simply  to  repeal  what  was  becoming  iu- 
convenient  and  obsolete. 

This  statute  of  14  Chas.  II.  was  renewed 
at  various  periods  by  1  Jas.  II.  o.  17  ;  3  Will. 
&  Mary,  o.  11 ;  4  WUl.  &  Mary,  c.  24  ;  11  Wm. 
III.,  c.  13  ;  6  Anne,  c.  34  ;  and,  finally,  made 
perpetual  by  12  Anne,  c.  18.  A  timidity  no 
doubt  engendered  by  centuries  of  repressive 
legislation  restrained  the  labourer  from  seeking 
work  far  afield.  To  remedy  this  was  passed, 
in  8  &  9  WUl.  III.,  an  act  for  supplying  some 
defects  in  the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
this  kingdom.  This — recognising  that  many 
labourers  became  chargeable  to  their  parish 
"merely  for  want  of  work,"  "who  would,  in 
any  other  place  where  suflioient  employment 
is  to  be  had,  maintain  themselves  and  famihes," 
and  who,  by  reason  of  the  diflSoulty  of  leaving 
their  own  parish,  do  not  dare  to  settle  else- 
where, "though  their  labour  is  wanted  in  many 
other  places  where  the  increase  of  manufactiues 
would  employ  more  hands" — enacted  that 
labourers  might  change  their  parish,  carrying 
with  them  a  certificate  from  the  place  they 
left,  and  to  which  they  were  liable  to  be  again 
removed  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  charge- 
able. 

An  act,  in  the  22nd  year  of  George  II., 
providing  for  the  more  eifectual  preventing  of 
frauds  and  abuses  by  persons  employed  in 
various  manufactories,  and  for  preventing 
combinations  of  workmen,  and  so,  apparently, 
largely  in  the  interest  of  the  masters,  yet  also 
provided  "  for  the  better  payment  of  their 
wages."  The  necessities  of  the  improved 
industries  also  contributed  to  the  slow 
emancipation  of  labour,  for  in  17  Geo.  III.  c. 
33,  we  get  an  act  to  allow  master  dyers  within 
the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Surrey,  and 
Kent,  to  employ  journeymen  in  their  trade  who 


have  not  served  apprentice  thereto.  This  was  in 
contiavention  of  5  Eliz.,  which  prohibited  the 
use  of  certain  trades  to  any  persons  who  had  not 
been  apprenticed  thereto  for  seven  years  at  least. 
Similarly  the  hat  makers,  in  the  55th  chap,  of 
the  same  act,  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  5th 
and  8th  Eliz.  The  33rd  Geo.  III.  c.  40,  repealed 
5  Eliz.  4,  §  15,  whereby  justices  in  quarter  ses- 
sions were  to  assess  wages;  the  35th  Geo.  III.  c. 
124  also  repealed  in  favour  of  the  wool-combers, 
5  Eliz.  concerning  apprentices,  and  the  statute 
of  the  54th  year  c.  96  repealed  for  ever 
paragraph  31  of  5  Eliz.  c.  4. 

[Factory  Acts  ;  PooK  Laws  ;  Servos  ;  Tkades 
Unions  ;  Wages  ;  J.  Thorold  Rogers,  Hist,  of 
Prices. — Cunningham,  Sist.  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce.— P.  D.  Longe,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Law  of 
Strikes,  1860. — Jevons,  Staie  inHdation  toLdbour. 
— Howell,  Handy  Boole  of  the  Lahourr  Laws.'] 

a.  L. 

LABOUR,  UNPRODUCTIVE.  See  Pko- 
DUOTIVB  Labour. 

LABOURERS,  LAW  OP.  See  Labour 
Statutes. 

LACHES.  Delay  in  prosecuting  a  right. 
The  doctrine  is  laid  do\\Ti  in  the  following 
words  by  Lord  Camden  in  Smith  v.  Clay : — 
"  A  court  of  equity  has  always  refused  its  aid 
to  stale  demands,  where  the  party  has  slept 
upon  his  rights  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
Nothing  can  call  forth  this  court  into  activity 
but  conscience,  good  faith,  and  reasonable 
diligence."  The  doctrine  is  applied  where  a 
plaintiff  is  setting  up  an  equitable  title  to  land, 
where  a  plaintiff  is  seeking  specific  performance, 
and  in  other  cases. 

[Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence,  London,  1892, 
gives  the  English  and  American  authorities. — See 
also  Snell's  Equity,  London,  1894,  and  Fi-y  on 
Specific  Performance,  London,  1892.]  j.  E.  o.  M. 

LACROIX,  Emeric  de  (in  Latin  Cruceus), 
born  c.  1590  in  Paris.  Very  little  is  known 
about  his  life,  except  that  he  published  an 
edition  of  Statins  and  two  Latin  poems  on 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII. 

His  Nouveau  Cynie  ou  Discours  des  Occasions 
et  Moyens  d'estahlir  une  paix  g&n^ale  et  la 
libera  du  Commerce  par  tout  le  7nonde,  Paris, 
1623,  shows  that  its  author  was  greatly  in  advance 
of  his  times.  To  secure  a  perpetual  peace,  he 
recommends  the  institution  in  Venice  of  a  per- 
manent congress,  cousisting  of  the  ambassadors  of 
the  principal  sovereigns  of  the  world,  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  mission  of  settling  all  int«ma- 
tional  quarrels  by  arbitration.  Peace  being  thus 
secured,  he  urges  sovereigns  to  repress  every  kind 
of  oppression  on  the  part  of  their  officials,  and 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  offices.  Justice  should  be  valued 
higher  than  military  courage  ;  merchants  should 
be  honoured  as  being  more  useful  than  "nobles, 
priests,  and  magistrates."  .  .  .  "It  is  reasonable 
to  levy  small  taxes  on  imports  and  exports,  but  this 
must    be    done    with    the    utmost    moderation. 
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especially  for  commodities  which  cannot  he  dis- 
pensed with,  such  as  corn,  wine,  salt,  meat,  fish, 
wool,  and  leather,  so  that  merchants  may  enjoy 
greater  freedom  and  the  inhabitants  obtain  them 
cheaper."  Lacroix  denies  that  there  exists  any 
reason  ' '  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  foreign 
and  the  native  merchant :  the  conditions  of  trade 
must  be  equal  everywhere,"  and  he  enlarges  on 
the  happiness  of  men  who  are  allowed  "to  come 
and  go  freely,  to  be  connected  with  each  other 
without  any  scruple  about  their  native  country, 
as  if  the  whole  of  the  earth  were,  what  it  really 
is,  the  common  city  of  all. "  He  also  argues  for 
uniform  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  and  uni- 
versal education  by  the  state. 

Lacroix  was  aware  that  his  contemporaries  were 
not  ready  to  accept  his  plans,  and  concludes  in  a 
calm  but  despondent  tone  :  ' '  All  I  can  do  is  to 
express  these  wishes  and  humble  remonstrances, 
which  will  probably  not  be  heeded.  Still  I  desire 
to  submit  this  testimony  to  posterity.  If  it  turns 
out  to  be  useless,  I  shall  take  refuge  in  patience. " 

E.  ca. 

LADING,  BILL  OF.    See  Bill  of  Lading. 

L.ffiN"LAND.  As  large  estates  grew  up  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  practice  developed  of 
letting  outlying  portions  to  tenants,  who  culti- 
vated but  did  not  own  the  land.  The  rent 
paid  for  such  lands  might  be  in  money,  in 
kind,  or  in  labour,  and  was  sometimes  a  com- 
bination of  all  three.  Some  writers  draw  a 
distinction  between  "unbooked  Isenland,"  in 
which  the  conditions  of  tenure  were  vague  and 
arbitrary,  and  tenninated  with  the  tenant's 
life,  and  "booked  Isnland,"  where  the  condi- 
tions were  definitely  laid  down  in  writing,  and 
the  agreement  might  be  for ,  several  terms  of 
life.  The  whole  subject  of  Anglo  -  Saxon 
tenures  is  so  obscure,  and  the  authorities  are 
so  scanty  and  of  such  doubtful  authenticity, 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  lay  down  too  distinct 
dogmas. 

{Essays  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law  (Boston,  1876). — 
Kemble,  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i. — Kemble, 
Codex  Diplomaticiis  cem  Saxonici.]  E.  L. 

LA  FAKELLE,  FEANgois  Felix  (1810- 
1872),  born  at  Anduze,  has  been  reproached  as 
regretting  that  the  ancient  corporations,  with 
their  system  of  masters  and  journeymen,  no 
longer  existed,  and  as  desiring  to  see  the  re- 
establishment  of  similar  organisations.  There 
has  been  a  little  exaggeration  in  this.  La 
Farelle  recognised  clearly  and  described  the 
defects  in  the  organisation  of  labour  in  the  18th 
century  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  His 
work  is  moderate  in  tone.  How  distinctly  events 
have  moved  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
law  of  11th  March  1884  on  syndicates  in  France 
with  the  regulations  of  the  decree  of  14th  and 
17th  June  1791,  which  says  (art.  2):  "Citizens 
of  the  same  rank  or  profession,  contractors,  those 
who  keep  open  shops,  workmen  and  journeymen 
of  any  trade  whatsoever,  may  not,  when  they 
meet,  name  for  themselves  either  presidents 
or  secretaries  or  syndics,  they  may  not  keep 


minutes,  pass  resolutions  or  deliberate,  or  lay 
down  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  their  sup- 
posed common  interests." 

La  Farelle  proposed  to  distribute  officially 
through  the  agency  of  administrative  authority 
all  merchants,  artisans,  and  workmen  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  and  professions  either  in  societies 
or  in  different  localities.  They  were  to  be  free, 
doubtless,  either  to  join  or  to  leave  ;  the  arrange- 
ment was  not  obligatory,  it  was  only,  at  least  in 
the  towns,  designed  to  correct  through  competition 
the  faults  inherent  in  all  associations  of  this 
character.  "People  of  the  same  trade  seldom 
meet  together,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "even  for 
merriment  and  diversion,  but  the  conversation 
ends  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  public,  or  in  some 
contrivance  to  raise  prices."  Competition  alone 
can  remedy  this  serious  inconvenience ;  now  the 
organisations  of  La  Farelle,  entirely  open  as  they 
were  in  reference  to  those  outside,  and  as  lie 
planned  them  absolutely  free,  did  not  allow  com- 
petition, at  all  events  in  the  same  town.  Many  of 
the  defects  of  the  mediseval  corporations  would 
thus  have  been  re-established. 

In  studying  his  period  the  works  of  La  Farelle 
are  still  both  useful  and  instructive.  La  Farelle 
wrote  many  works  on  workhouses  and  reforma- 
tories ;  we  need  only  mention  of  these  the  Progres 
social  ail,  profit  des  classes populavres  non  indigentes, 
1839,  2  vols,  in  8vo,  which  won  the  Montyon 
prize  in  1840,  and  Plan  d'une  riorganisatim 
disciplinaire  des  classes  industrielles  de  France, 
preceded  and  followed  by  historical  dissertations 
on  human  labour  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
1842,  8vo,  2nd  ed.  1847,  8vo.  These  two  books 
form  practically  one,  the  first  giving  the  plan 
which  was  ably  developed  in  the  second. 

A.  0.  f. 

LAFFEMAS,  BakthSl^mt  db  (1545-1612). 
First  a  gentleman  of  the  chamber  of  Hemy  IV. 
of  France,  he  became  general  controller  of 
trade.  He  published  several  tracts  on  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  France  from 
mulberry-tree  plantations  and  the  breeding  of 
sUkworms,  and  others  on  commercial  questions, 
which  he  viewed  from  the  strictest  stand-point 
of  mercantilism. 

Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioiied  the  Sources 
des  aius  et  monopoles  glissSs  sur  le  peuple  de 
France,  and  the  Tresors  et  richessespour  mettre  Vital 
en  splendeur  (1598),ln  which  he  advocates,  amongst 
other  regulations,  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
system  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  his  Discours  d'une  liberti  ginSrale  el 
me  heureuse  pour  le  peuple  (Discourse  on  a  general 
liberty  and  happy  life  for  the  people),  1601. 

[Pigeonneau,  Hist,  du  commerce  de  la  France 
(1889),  vol.  ii.  pp.  272-278.]  e.  ca. 

LAFFEMAS,  Isaac  de,  Sieue  de,  son  of 
Barthflemy  de  Lafeemas  (q.v.),  civil  lieutenant 
of  Paris  and  subsequently  member  of  the  council 
of  state,  wrote  a  Sistc/ire  du  Commerce  de  Framce 
(1606),  in  which  he  follows  his  father's  footsteps 
and  insists  on  the  usefulness  of  acclimatising 
the  breeding  of  silkwonns  and  of  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  foreign  silks.  B.  oa. 
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LAFFITTE,  Jacques  (1767-1844),  born  at 
Bayonne,  died  at  Paris,  was  an  honest  man  in 
all  senses  of  tlie  word.  It  is  of  him  that 
Cormenln  said,  ' '  his  private  life  was  a  living 
sermon."  Unfortunately  his  too  optimistic  faith 
that  everything  was  for  the  test,  and  perhaps 
a  touch  of  vanity  in  his  disposition,  blinded 
him  to  the  faults  of  others,  and  he  weakly 
allowed  himself,  particularly  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  to  be  imposed  upon  by  unscrupulous 
persons.  Hence  reverses  occurred  which  injured 
the  reputation  to  which  he  had  so  high  a  claim. 
Unusually  gifted  as  he  was  with  the  qualities 
which  lead  to  success  in  baniing  business,  he 
came  to  Paris,  and,  a  little  before  1789,  entered 
the  banking-house  of  M.  Perregaux.  His 
qualities  both  of  heart  and  head  made  hJTn 
welcome  to  the  chief,  whose  son-in-law  and 
successor  he  afterwards  became.  From  this 
time  he  began  to  accumulate  a  fortune  which 
became  considerable.  He  was  a  regent  of  the 
Bank  of  France  at  the  time  when  those  events 
took  place  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  first 
empire.  At  this  period  of  difficulty  (6  th  AprO. 
1814)  he  was  appointed  provisional  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  France.  In  this  capacity  he 
proposed  a  reform,  which,  had  it  been  adopted, 
would  have  considerably  improved  the  govern- 
ment of  that  institution.  At  that  time  the 
state  governed,  and  the  shareholders  super- 
intended it.  Laffitte  wished  to  appoint  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  France  from  among 
the  shareholders,  the  state  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  inspector  or  controller  of  the  operations 
on  behalf  of  the  public  interest.  This  useful 
improvement,  however,  was  prevented  by  the 
nomination,  on  the  6th  April  1820,  of  Gaudin, 
Due  de  Gaeta,  as  the  governor. 

In  1815  Laffitte  was  appointed  to  the 
chamber  of  representatives,  and  from  that  time 
onwards  he  continually  was  a  member  of  the 
legislative  assemblies.  Liberal  by  temperament, 
he  freely  supported  a  constitutional  government. 
Hence,  under  the  restoration  he  was  on  the  side 
of  the  opposition,  where  he  filled  an  important 
position.  Loyal  and  cautious,  he  courageously 
braved  the  risk  of  losing  his  popularity  by  up- 
holding measures  which  he  considered  important 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  plan  for  the  conversion  of  the 
public  debt  introduced  in  1825  by  his  political 
adversary,  M.  de  ViUele.  Besides  this,  Laffitte 
greatly  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  revolution 
of  1830.  Louis  Philippe,  it  may  even  he  said, 
owed  his  crown  to  him.  The  king  thought 
he  paid  him  sufficiently  by  appointing  him  for 
some  months,  from  2nd  November  1830  to  3rd 
March  1831,  minister  of  finance.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Laffitte,  the  severe  crisis  which  broke 
over  the  country  at  this  moment  struck  his 
bank,  weakened  by  acts  of  rare  generosity. 
The  man  who,  during  the  six  years  he  was 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  had  refused  to 


accept  the  salary,  £2400  a  year,  attached  to 
that  office,  who  had  been  alternately  the  guardian 
of  the  valuables  of  Louis  XVIII.  fleeing  to 
Ghent,  of  Napoleon  when  he  left  France  after 
Waterloo,  of  the  Orleans  family  when  in  diffi- 
culties ;  the  man  who,  in  1814,  opened  a  sub- 
scription for  a  loan  to  carry  on  the  war,  putting 
his  own  name  down  for  £12,000,  but  was  alone 
in  this  ;  who,  in  1815,  advanced  £80,000  to  feed 
the  army  compelled  to  retire  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Loire,  and  at  many  other  times  assisted 
the  country  when  in  financial  necessity,  had  to 
turn  to  the  Bank  of  France  and  to  the  king 
himself  to  meet  a  claim  for  £600,000.  Laffitte 
completely  shielded  his  creditors  from  loss,  but 
the  support  of  the  government  of  1830  was  but 
sparingly  granted  him.  The  gratitude  of  the 
citizen  king  did  not  blind  him  to  his  o\vn  in- 
terests. Laffitte  must  have  reflected  sadly  on  the 
want  of  gratitude  in  the  publicand  the  politicians 
of  the  time.  In  1837,  when  seventy, — an  age 
when  men  of  a  different  stamp  of  character  seek 
retirement  from  work, — he  re-entered  business 
life  and  established  the  Bank  of  Commerce  and 
Industiy,  Caisse  du  commerce  et  de  I'industrie, 
which  was  wrecked  by  the  revolution  of  1848. 

He  died  in  1844,  and  was  spared  the  know- 
ledge of  this  further  trouble  ;  little  as  he  had 
been  appreciated  in  his  lifetime,  his  funeral 
showed  that  the  public  was  not  quite  indifl'erent 
to  his  memory. 

The  works  which  Jacques  Laffitte  left  behind 
bim  were  on  financial  subjects  of  the  day.  The 
most  important  is  the  one  in  which  he  courageously 
took  up  the  question  of  the  conversion  of  the  public 
funds.  Reflexions  sur  la  reduction  de  la  Rente  et 
sur  I'&tat  du  credit^  1824,  a  pubUcation  which 
passed  through  several  editions.  a.  c.  f. 

LAGRANGE,  Joseph  Louis  (1736-1813). 
Bom  in  Turin,  but  of  French  descent,  this 
celebrated  mathematician  resided  in  France 
after  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  who  had 
appointed  bim  director  of  the  Berlin  academy. 
He  enjoyed  the  steady  protection  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

In  his  Essai  d'AHthmStique  Politique  sur  les 
premiers  hcsoins  de  la  France,  printed  in  1791  by 
OTAer  oiihe  AssemiUe  Constituante,  Lagrange  takes 
as  the  standard  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  the 
proportions  between  its  vegetable  food  reduced  to 
terms  of  com  and  its  animal  food  represented  by 
butcher's  meat.  By  three  parallel  estimates — 
grounded  on  the  ahmentary  allowance  of  soldiers, 
the  consumption  of  the  towns  which  made  returns 
of  the  quantities  of  food  introduced,  and  the 
average  annual  produce  of  arable  land  and  pastures 
— he  computes  that  for  the  army  the  proportion 
between  both  kinds  of  food  was  as  7  to  2,  for 
Paris  21  to  10,  and  for  the  whole  of  France  only 
15  to  2.  He  comes  to  the  general  conclusion  that 
Prance  in  his  days  produced  enough  com  for  its 
consumption,  but  only  about  half  the  quantity  of 
butcher's  meat  which  would  have  been  requisite 
to  put  each  Inhabitant's  allowance  on  the  same 
proportion  as  the  allowance  of  a  common  soldier. 
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Lagrange's  Essai  will  be  found  in  the  Collection 
des  Prinaipaux  ilconomisies  (ed.  Daire),  vol.  xiv.  ; 
Melanges,  pp.  608,  614.  E.  ca. 

LAING,  Samuel  (1780-1868),  was  the 
author  of  Mtes  of  u,  Traveller,  in  which  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  many  European 
countries  is  commented  upon.  The  petite  eultwre 
of  Belgium  and  its  system  of  pauper  colonies 
is  described  accurately  and  carefully  (see  Brit, 
and  Foreign  Rev.,  vol.  xvi.  (1844)  p.  586  ;  and 
DiMin  Univ.  Mag.,  vol.  xix.  1842,  p.  579). 

In  1836  Laing  published  his  Journal  of  a 
Sesidence  in  Norway  during  the  years  1834-, 
1835,  and  1836,  made  with  a  view  to  enquire 
into  the  moral  and  political  ecoiiomy  of  that 
Country,  and  the  condition  of  its  Inhabitants, 
London,  8vo.  The  high  praise  he  here  bestowed 
upon  the  Norwegian  method  of  land  tenure 
contrasts  sharply  with  his  subsequent  attack 
on  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  in  his 
Comnunts  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  the 
European  Peoples  (1848-49),  and  caused  J.  S. 
Mill  to  remark  (^Principles  of  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  ii. 
ch.  vi.  §  3)  upon  his  inconsistency. 

Other  publications  were  : 

Preussen  ...  ire  seiner  politischen  Entvncke- 
lung  .  .  .  dargestellt  durch  B.  Constant  und  S.  L. 
1844,  8vo. — Address  to  the  Electors  of  Scotland, 
Edinburgh,  1S3S,  8vo. — Notes  of  a  Traveller,  on 
the  Social  and  Political  State  of  Prance,  Prussia, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  London,  1842,  8vo  ;  2nd 
series,  1850,  8vo  ;  3rd  series,  1852. — A  Tour  in 
Sweden  in  1838,  London,  1839. — Observations  on 
the  State  of  Denmark  and  Duchies  of  Sleswick  and 
ffolstein  in  1851,  demy  8vo,  1852. — Observations 
on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  European  People 
in  18i8-Jfi,  demy  8to,  1850.  A.  L. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE,  LAISSEZ-PASSER,  His- 
TOKT  OP  THE  Maxim.  Goumay  is  still  gener- 
ally credited  with  being  the  inventor  of  this 
phrase,  and  this  apparently  on  the  authority  of 
his  friend  Turgot,  who,  however,  in  his  Aoge  of 
Goumay,  simply  says  :  "It  ought  to  be  added 
that  the  .  .  .  system  of  M.  de  Goumay  is 
remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  ...  in  all  times 
and  everywhere  the  desire  of  trade  has  been  con- 
centrated in  these  two  words,  liberty  and  pi-otec- 
tion,  and  most  of  all  liberty.  The  remark  of  M. 
Le  Gendre  to  M.  Colbert  is  well  known  :  ' '  laissez 
nous f aire"  (Tyxrgot,  Petite Bibl.  Econ., p.  40,  "II 
faut  dire  encore,"  etc.).  This  supposed  agree- 
ment of  the  views  of  Gournay  with  the  observa- 
tion of  Le  Gendre  has  been  translated  by 
Dupont  de  Nemours  into  the  positive  statement : 
"  From  his  (Goumay's)  profound  observation  of 
facts  he  had  drawn  the  celebrated  axiom, 
laissezfaire,  laissez-passer  "  {CEuvres  de  Turgot, 
ed.  Daire,  i.  p.  258)  ;  and  has  been  followed  by 
most  of  the  writers  on  economic  literature  down 
to  M.  G.  Schelle,  Dupont's  last  biographer 
(^Dupont  de  Nemours  et  I'^cole  Physiooratique, 
Paris,  1888,  p.  19). 

In  Die  Maxime  Laissez  Fairs  et  Laissez  Passer 


(Bern,  1886),  Prof.  August  Onokenhas  thoroughly 
sifted  and  examined  all  available  evidence  on 
this  subject,  and  comes  to  conclusions  which 
may  be  definitively  accepted,  although  he  has 
not  completely  succeeded  in  identifying  Le 
Gendre.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been 
Fran9ois  Legendke,  the  writer  of  an  arith- 
metical treatise  entitled  L'Arithm4tiqu^  en  sa 
Perfection  selon  I'usage  des  Finameiers,  Bamqimrs 
et  Marchands,  which  went  through  nine 
editions  between  1657  and  1687.  Prof.  Oncken 
has  not  been  able  to  find  out  on  what  occasion 
the  above  reply  was  made  to  Colbert,  but  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  must  have  been  about 
1680. 

Still  Legendre  was  a  merchant  and  not  a 
political  writer  ;  his  answer  was  probably  un- 
premeditated, and  was  wanting  in  the  distinc- 
tion of  literary  fame.  In  the  writings  of  his 
contemporary,  Boisguillebbkt  {q.v.),  we 
meet,  however,  sentences  which  are  closely 
allied  to  Legendre's  utterance,  such  as  :  E  n'y 
avait  qu'd,  laisser  faire  la  nature  et  la  lilerti 
{Factum  de  la  France,  p.  286,  ed.  Daire),  and, 
Ainsi  dans  le  Commerce  de  la  Vie,  elle  (nature) 
a  mis  un  tel  ordre  gue  potirvu  qu'on  laisse  faire, 
etc.  (ibid.  p.  280). 

The  worthy  Norman  magistrate,  Boisguille- 
bert,  would  thus  have  been  the  first  to  use  with  a 
scientific  purpose,  if  not  the  actual  first  half  of 
the  maxim,  at  least  language  approaching  to  it. 
After  him  we  must  come  down  to  the  Marquis 
d'AEGENSON,  in  order  to  find  a  distinct  and 
clear  enunciation  of  the  same  principle  conveyed 
sldl  more  pointedly  in  the  essay  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  of  Pour  gouverner  miewx,  il 
faudrait  gouverner  moins  (In  order  to  govern 
better,  we  ought  to  govern  less)  (Journal  et 
Mdmoires  du  Marquis  d'Argenson,  1858,  vol.  v.). 
Here  he  emphatically  declares  that  Laissez 
faire,  telle  devrait  Ure  la  devise  de  toute  puissamee 
publique  {Laissez  faire  ought  to  be  the  motto 
of  every  public  authority),  p.  364.  The  same 
line  of  reasoniug  is  consistently  followed,  and 
similar  expressions  are  used,  in  his  Pensdes  swr  la 
Biformation  del'itat  and  in  sundry  contributions 
to  the  Journal  J^conomique,  the  authorship  of 
which  has  been  brought  home  to  D'Argenson 
(Oncken,  Die  Maxima  Laissezfaire,  pp.  66-80). 
Neither  Quesnay  nor  Adam  Smith  uses  the 
expression,  but  it  is  printed  several  times  in 
the  Eph]6m:6rides  du  Citoten,  and  now  in  its 
complete  form  (laissez-faire,  laissez-passer),  and 
constantly  put  into  the  mouth  of  Goiimay  (see 
the  quotations  in  Oncken,  pp.  86-89).  MlEA- 
BEAU,  MeHCIER-LA  RiVlilEB,  and  LETEOSNEin 

their  works  give  vent  to  the  same  theory,  but 
under  the  parallel  French  or  Italian  form : 
Le  monde  va  de  lui-mAme  or  H  mondo  va  da  se 
(The  world  goes  by  itself)  (Oncken,  pp.  84,  85). 
From  what  precedes,  we  may,  it  seems,  safely 
conclude  that  if  Gournay  is  not  the  actual  in- 
ventor of  the  maxim,  he  put  it  into  circulation 
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through  his  conversations,  after  having  con- 
tributed its  second  half. 

Although  the  Physiocrats  had  numerous 
contemporary  adherents  in  Germany,  the  latter 
do  not  appear  to  have  adopted  the  expression, 
unless  the  maxim  of  Iselin  (born  at  Basle 
1728),  Lasset  der  Natv/r  iliren  Gaiig  (Let  nature 
have  her  course),  in  his  ' '  Ephemerids  of  the 
human  kind "  {Eph.  der  Menschheit),  be  con- 
sidered as  an  attempt  towards  a  translation 
(Oncken,  p.  127). 

In  England,  J.  Stuart  Mill  employed  the  actual 
French  words  laisser  faire  (but  in  the  infinitive, 
not  the  imperative  mood)  in  the  table  of  contents 
of  his  Principles  of  Political  JScoTwmy,  as  a  heading 
to  §  7  of  ch.  xi.  E.  oa. 

LAISSEZ-FAIEE  IN  ENGLAND. 
Theory,  p.  535  ;  iegislation,  p.  537. 
Theory. — Laissez-fairehasnever  been  preached 
as  an  absolute  dogma  by  any  English  econ- 
omist, though  every  English  economist  has 
recognised  its  value  in  connection  with  certain 
philosophic  or  juristic  ideas  and  in  relation 
to  certain  definite  facts.  Mandevillb  was 
more  a  philosopher  than  an  economist  ;  and, 
like  Franklin,  he  probably  advocated  bounties 
quite  as  much  as  freedom  from  restraint,  but 
ilia  language  is  vague  {Faile  of  the  Pees,  or 
Private  Vices  and  Public  Benefits,  1714  ;  ed. 
1772,  ii.  142).  The  "private  vices  "which 
figure  in  his  title  consist  mainly  of  "avarice," 
which  he,  in  common  with  D.  Hume  (Works, 
ed.  Grose  and  Green,  iii.  610)  and  A.  Smith 
{Moral  Sentiments,  pt.  iv.  ch.  i.)  used  to  desig- 
nate the  desire  for  gain,  or  the  economic  sense 
(cp.  Franklin's  use  of  "to  cheat,"  Works,  ed. 
1882,  ii.  376).  His  "public  benefits"  iu- 
volved  such  fallacies  as  these:  "The  real 
pleasures  of  all  men  are  worldly  and  sensual " 
(ii.  118),  and  "Extravagance  is  good  for  trade  " 
(passim).  Still  his  writings  first  familiarised 
people  with  the  idea  that  economic  activity,  by 
whatever  bad  names  it  might  be  called,  was 
a  far  more  legitimate  ideal  of  statesmanship 
than  the  still  blank  perfection  of  the  Utopians. 
At  the  same  time  the  philosophic  doctrine  of 
' '  the  social  contract "  tended  to  reduce  the 
functions  of  government  to  a  minimum.  A. 
Smith  went  to  work  in  a  very  different  spirit, 
as  the  chapters  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  on 
the  ' '  Sovereign  or  Commonwealth  "  suflBciently 
show.  Completing  what  Dudley  Nokth,  D. 
Hume,  and  others  had  begun,  he  exposed  the  un- 
msdom  of  definite  instances  of  state  interven- 
tion, such  as  the  mercantile  system,  protection, 
apprenticeship,  corporation,  combination,  and 
settlement  laws.  And  his  exposure  was  made 
at  the  psychological  moment.  He  wrote  that 
"the  statesman  who  should  attempt  to  direct 
people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ 
their  capitals,  would  assume  an  authority  which 
could  be  trusted  not  only  to  no  single  person. 


but  to  no  senate  or  council  whatever  "  (  Wealth 
of  Nations,  4,  2),  of  a  society  innocent  of  the 
factory  system.  Factory  inspectors  would  have 
been  an  anachronism  in  his  day.  Where  he 
pleaded  for  "natural  liberty"  every  living  con- 
temporary fact  echoed  his  plea  :  thus  his  attack 
on  "the  colonial  system "  was  published  in  the 
year  of  the  declaration  of  independence  (1776), 
and  while  inveighing  against  monopolists,  he 
sheltered  James  Watt  from  the  persecution  of  the 
"  Hammermen."  And  he  grounded  his  plea  on 
an  old-world  belief  in  the  pre-established  har- 
mony between  selfish  impulses  and  the  aims  of 
society,  meeting  the  objection  that  "natural 
liberty  "  led  to  an  unjust  distribution  of  wealth 
by  the  reply  that  wealth  was  not  happiness 
Ciloral  Sentiments).  In  the  next  generation 
(l817)EiOAEDo's  language  created,  although  it 
did  not  justify  (Marshall's  Princi2}les,  568), 
the  fallacy  that  xmrestricted  competition  was 
the  best  and  only  principle  regulating  the 
distribution  of  wealth — a  fallacy  which  Mill 
dissipated  in  1848  by  showing  that  it  confused 
a  hypothesis  or  at  best  a  tendency  with  a 
natural  law.  Similarly  Sir  J.  BowiTng 
represented  the  current  inferences  drawn  from 
Bentham's  writings  when  he  wrote  iu  his 
Introduction  (p.  77),  that  "the  preservation  of 
security  is  all  that  political  economy  looks 
to  from  the  legislature,  security  for  wealth 
created,  security  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity 
and  industry  in  creating  more,  security  for  en- 
forcing the  performance  of  contiacts."  Yet 
Bentham  arrogated  to  government  (1)  coinage 
and  the  restiiction  on  the  issue  of  notes  adopted 
iu  principle  in  1844 ;  (2)  the  duty  e.g.  of 
improving  communication  where  profit  was 
certain,  but  it  was  uncertain  who  would  profit 
(Manual  of  Political  Economy,  ch.  iii.  §  2, 
note)  ;  (3)  the  duty  of  providing  information 
by  registries  of  births,  tenures,  etc.  ;  (4)  of 
promoting  education  and  health — thus  Chad- 
wick,  the  father  of  English  sanitary  legislation, 
was  Bentham's  disciple.  Indeed  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Bentham's  rule  that  government 
must  ' '  stand  out  of  the  sunshine  "  of  industry 
(ih.  ch.  i.)  was  subject  to  the  sole  reservation 
that  government  must  fix  "the  mechanism 
of  exchange  in  order  that  the  forces  of  society 
may  act  freely,"  unless  mechanism  and  ex- 
change are  used  in  a  wide  sense.  Meanwhile 
the  most  visible  results  of  Bentham's  and 
Ricardo's  influence  were  the  abolition  of 
combination  and  usury  laws,  and  of  those 
poor  -  law  regulations  which  had  made  it 
people's  interest  to  add  to  poverty.  A  new 
generation  passed.  Fkee  Tkade  sealed  the 
triumph  of  the  poKcy  of  "adding  wings  by 
striking  oflf  fetters  "  ;  and  men  forgot  that  the 
champion  of  fi-ee  trade  who  wrote,  "Wherever 
the  deductions  of  political  economy  lead  I  am 
prepared  to  follow"  (Morley's  Oobden,  2,  97), 
wished  to  forbid  the  supply  of  money  when 
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demanded  by  the  biggest  customer  in  the 
money  market,  for  reasons  which  many  people 
thought  sentimental,  but  which  he  thought 
involved  the  iirst  principles  of  morality  (ib.  69 
n.).  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  (1859)  was 
suggested  bythework  of  an  economist,  Malthus, 
and  furnished  a  wider  basis  for  blind  belief  in 
competition  than  that  which  economists 
claimed.  A  Benthamite  might  argue  that  the 
state  should  define  "tenancy"  as  a  right  of 
property  including  the  right  to  game, 
compensation  for  improvements,  etc.,  just  as  it 
defines  "mortgage"  as  a  right  of  property 
including  the  right  to  redeem ;  but  students 
of  Maine's  Ancient  Law  (1861)  stigmatised 
such  definitions  as  a  retrogi-ade  substitution 
of  status  for  contract.  H.  Spencer  blended 
references  to  the  old  poor-law  with  his  curious 
identification  of  Maine's  new  principle  with  A. 
Comte's  old  principle  of  industrialism  ousting 
mOitarism  {Conteviporary,  xl.  612,  513,  etc.). 
His  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  state  towards 
industry  is  practically  that  expressed  by  Sir 
J.  Bowring  (■w.s.)  ;  and  since  1853  {Essays,  ed. 
1891,  vol.  iii.  pp.  229-471  ;  Man  versiis  The 
State,  1884  ;  Introduction  to  T.  Mackay's  Plea 
for  Liierty,  1891)  he  has  unceasingly  urged 
that  ' '  positively-regulative "  acts  are  either 
(like  the  Licensing  and  Banking  Acts)  gratui- 
tous and  ineffectual  blunders,  or  else  (like  the 
Adulteration  of  Food  and  Metropolitan  Building 
Acts)  blunders  intended  to  counteract,  but 
actually  intensifying,  the  evils  arising  from  its 
"  negatively  -  regulative  "  shortcomings.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  phrase  "administrative  nihil- 
ism" describes  his  wishes  if  not  his  practical 
views.  Further  expression  was  given  to  these 
intellectual  tendencies  in  R.  Lowe's  speeches 
against  land  reform  in  Ireland  (Hansard,  183, 
p.  1078  ;  190,  pp.  1483,  1493,  etc.)  and 
in  Bonamy  Pkick's  application  of  "the 
principles  of  abstract  political  economy  to  the 
people  and  circumstances  of  Ireland  exactly  as 
if  he  had  been  proposing  to  legislate  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Saturn  and  Jupiter"  (Gladstone's 
speech,  April  7,  1881).  The  fii-st  note  of  revolt 
against  this  new  tendency  was  sounded  in 
1862  by  Clifl53  Leslie  who  was  as  much 
influenced  by  Maine  as  J.  S.  Mill  was  by 
Austin  or  Rioardo  by  Bentham  ;  but  he  had 
seized  his  master's  concrete  method  instead 
of  misappropriating  his  results  {Essays  in 
Political  Economy,  Nos.  1,  3,  and  15).  Cairnes 
was  at  this  very  time  proving  the  failure  of 
competition  to  act  freely  in  regard  to  retail 
trade  or  where  there  were  ' '  non  -  competing 
groups "  ;  and  supported  in  the  Fortnightly 
for  January  1870  a  proposal  which  antici- 
pated that  very  Irish  land  law  of  1881  which, 
according  to  a  misquotation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech,  banished  political  economy  to  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  (Essays  in  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  203).  In 
the  same  year  his  address  on  political  economy 


and  laissezfaire  relegated  the  latter  to  the 
rank  of  a  fairly  sound  maxim  (ib.  232). 
Bagehot  laid  down  (1876)  the  principle  that 
political  economy  established  conclusions  only 
applicable  to  exceptional  and  artificial  con- 
ditions of  society  such  as  obtained  in  certain 
industries  existing  in  England  at  that  date 
(Fortnightly,  xix.  218,  226,  etc.).  Jevons 
wi'ote  in  1876  that  it  was  aU  very  well  for 
industry  to  ask  the  state  to  stand  out  of  its 
sunshine,  but  what  if  it  was  already  an  in- 
dustry which  stood  in  the  sunshine"  of  other 
industries  ?  (ib.  xx.  629),  and  suggested  the 
extension  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  1881 
(ib.  630).  He  had  akeady  declared  that 
experience  might,  but  "no  absti'act  principle 
can,  guide  us  in  determining  what  kiads  of 
industrial  enterprise  the  state  should  undertake 
and  what  it  should  not,"  and  urged  in  1867 
the  state  monopoly  of  telegraphs  estahhshed  in 
1868  (Manchester  Statistical  Society  Trans., 
AprU  1867,  p.  9).  "Walker's  Wages  (1876) 
emphasised  the  truth,  mixed  with  faUaoies  in 
Thornton's  book  on  Labour,  1869,  that  the 
conditions  of  fighting  between  employers  and 
employees  are  unequal,  the  former  fighting  for 
profit,  the  latter  for  life,  and  that  the  labourer 
brings  himself  into  the  market,  this  same  self 
being  the  object  for  which,  as  well  as  a  means 
by  which,  wealth  is  produced.  The  modern 
view  that  self-interest  acts  with  infinitely 
varying  degrees  of  force  in  different  cases  is 
enlarged  upon  in  Sidgwick's  Principles,  bk.  iii. 
(1883),  and  Toynbee's  Industrial  Mevolution, 
(1884)  ;  the  latter  writer  holds  "that  between 
men  who  are  unequal  in  material  wealth  there 
can  be  no  freedom  of  contract "  (p.  216),  and  is 
also  dominated  by  the  idea  expounded  in 
Professor  Green's  Free  Coniract  (Writings,  iii: 
365)  that  personal  and  patriotic  considerations 
enter  with  peculiar  force  into  labour  and  land 
questions,  and  that  negative  is  only  the  hand- 
maid of  positive  freedom.  These  writers  all 
agree  in  their  general  du-ection,  but  differ  in 
their  application  of  their  principles.  For 
instance,  Jevons  wrote  that  "an  eight  hours 
bill  is  in  no  way  an  illegitimate  object  to  keep 
in  view"  (Lecture  on  the  Trades  Unionists' 
Political  Association,  1868) ;  Fawcett  only 
approved  of  this  movement  for  shortening 
hom-s  of  work  provided  that  it  repudiated  state 
intervention  (Hans.  219,  p.  1421).  Again 
Cliffe  Leslie  attacks,  Jevons  and  Bagehot  de- 
fend, the  use  of  the  expression  ' '  Law  "  to  describe 
the  operation  of  competition.  All,  however, 
unite  first  in  condemning  legislation  to  deter- 
mine wages,  though  all  would  not  approve  of 
Fawcett's  simile  "we  might  as  well  think  of 
regulating  the  tides  by  act  of  parliament "  (ib.). 
And,  secondly,  all  condemn  the  regulations, 
which  have  the  force  of  law,  for  restricting 
production  and  making  unnecessary  work, 
which  have  in  so  many  cases  been  adopted  by 
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Trades  Unions,  and  which  seem  copied  from 
mediaeval  legislation  or  guild  rules.  Thirdly, 
all  agree  that  where  wages  are  oompulsorily 
raised,  e.g.  by  a  strike,  tMs  means  either  that 
' '  the  operation  of  economic  conditions "  is 
being,  in  Caimes's  phrase,  "accelerated,"  or  that 
the  consumer  is  being  taxed,  a  process  which  is 
protection,  and  therefore  open  to  those  arguments 
against  protection  which  no  English  economist 
has  renounced  (Caimes,  Leading  Principles,  pt.  2, 
ch.  3,  etc.).  Strike  leaders  used  to  justify 
their  action  on  the  former  ground,  or,  as  they 
put  it,  on  the  ground  that  profits  were  too 
high  ;  the  leaders  of  the  coal  strike  of  1893 
adopted  the  latter  grounds.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  said  that  the  adverse  criticisms  formerly 
passed  by  economists  on  the  intervention  by 
political  bodies  lq  industries  are  out  of  date  ; 
these  adverse  criticisms  orlaissez-faire  arguments 
first  made  economists  a  force  in  the  state,  and 
they  are  as  valid  now  as  when  they  were  first 
used.  On  the  other  hand  economists  realise 
that  negations  are  only  a  part  of  their  message, 
and  the  easiest  part  to  understand  and  to  trans- 
late into  practice.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  the 
only  part  in  which  their  science  can  be  treated 
as  an  art,  and  they  can  have  recourse  to  the 
imperative  mood.  "Trade  never  so  well  freed, 
and  all  tariffs  settled  or  abolished,  and  supply 
and  demand  in  full  operation,  we  have  merely 
cleared  the  ground  for  doing  "  (^Past  and  Present, 
p.  159).  Hitherto  they  have,  like  J.  D.  Hume, 
opposed ;  or,  like  Mill  and  Fawcett,  partly 
opposed  and  partly  apologised  ;  or,  like  Cobden, 
have  not  voted,  where  constructive  industrial 
legislation,  e.g.  the  Faotoey  Acts,  was 
concerned.  The  later  economists  have  adopted 
a  different  tone,  but  have  only  displayed  the 
unanimity  which  we  expect  from  historians  or 
philosophers,  not  that  which  we  require  from 
people  entitled  to  apply  their  ideas  to  real  life 
(see  GovEENMENT  Regulation  of  Industky). 

J.  D.  E. 

Legislation. — Recent  laws  interfering  with  free 
industry  may  be  classed  under  three  heads : — 

First,  there  are  the  laws  gradually  extending 
principles  laid  down  in  earlier  legislation,  such 
as — 

(a)  The  laws  relating  to  town  life.  These 
laws  were  first  consolidated  by  the  Towns'  Im- 
provement Clauses  Act  1847,  and  The  Public 
Health  Act  1848  ;  the  latter  is  now  superseded 
by  The  Public  Health  Act  1875.  Amending 
acts  and  local  acts  are  also  numerous.  Con- 
solidated laws  relating  to  London  were  first 
made  in  1844,  and  lastly  in  1891.  All  these 
laws  are  lineally  descended  from  the  act  passed 
for  rebuilding  London  after  the  great  fire  (19 
Car.  II.  c.  3),  which  contained  provisions  for 
paving  and  drainage,  for  the  height  and 
materials  of  houses,  for  prohibiting  "noisome 
trades,"  for  oompulsorily  taking  land  in  order 
to  widen  streets,  and  for  enforcing  all  this  by 


means  of  commissioners,  surveyors,  and  summary 
judicial  proceedings.  One  of  the  acts  amending 
the  parent  act  contained  power  to  pull  down 
dangerous  dwelling-houses  at  the  cost  of  the 
owner  (33  Geo.  II.  c.  30,  §  26).  The  modem 
versions  of  these  provisions  extend  the  definition 
of  "  dangerous  dweUiug-houses  "  so  as  to  include 
the  danger  arising  from  over-crowding,  living  in 
cellars,  etc.,  and  extend  the  scope  of  the  sanitary 
provisions  to  populous  places  or  even  the 
country  (PubUo  Health  Act  1872),  and  powers 
are  given  to-  destroy  food  exposed  for  sale  and 
\mfit  for  food,  (i)  A  singular  offshoot  of  the 
law  against  dangerous  dwellings  is  the  series 
of  Housing  of  Working  Classes  Acts  consoli- 
dated and  amended  in  1890  (53  &  54  Tict. 
c.  70).  Under  this  act,  where  unhealthy  or 
obstructive  areas  or  dweUings  are  pulled  down, 
the  local  authority  can  buy  the  site  and  erect 
and  manage  labourers'  dwellings.  ^  The  power 
to  buy  land  and  erect  labourers'  dwellings  was 
borrov\'ed  from  the  Labouring  Classes'  Lodging 
Houses  Act  1851  (§§  35  et  seq.),  which  had 
up  tin  then  remained  almost  a  dead  letter. 
The  provisions  in  this  behalf  contained  in  a 
previous  act  (The  Artisans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Improvement  Act  1875)  took  away 
with  the  left  what  they  gave  with  the  right 
hand.  So  that  the  act  of  1890  is  a  substanti- 
ally new  public  act.  (ii)  StOl  more  singular 
is  the  development  of  the  law  against  unhealthy 
food.  It  united  itself  with  the  act  against  the 
"adulteration  of  bread"  (6  &  7  "Wm.  IV.  c. 
37)  which  replaced  the  Assize  of  Bread  Acts  (51 
Hen.  III.  to  55  Geo.  III.  ^.  99),  and  the  result 
of  the  union  was  the  6th  section  of  The  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  1875,  which  makes  a 
person  criminally  responsible  who  sells  "to  the 
prejudice  of  the  purchaser  any  article  of  food 
or  any  drug  which  is  not  of  the  nature,  sub- 
stance, and  quality  of  the  article  demanded  by 
such  purchaser,"  §  6,  except  in  a  few  cases. 
Public  analysts  assist  in  the  detection  of 
offenders,  (iii)  Municipalities  can  erect,  buy, 
and  manage  baths  and  wash-houses  since  1846' 
(9  &  10  Vict.  u.  74).  The  local  government 
board  superintend  the  administration  of  all 
these  acts. 

(6)  Shipping  laws,  including  the  wage -law 
of  sailors,  were  first  consolidated  in  1854  (17 
&  18  Vict.  c.  104).  The  chief  innovation  of 
this  law  was  that  it  gave  the  board  of  trade 
wide  powers  of  supervision  and  control  over  the 
construction  and  safety  of  ships,  over  the  grant 
of  certificates  to  captains,  and  over  the  mode 
of  paying  wages,  etc.  The  Passengers  Act 
1856  contained  provisions  as  to  the  number 
and  accommodation  of  passengers ;  and  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Amendment  Act  1871,  as 
to  the  draught  of  the  ship  when  loaded  ;  these 
provisions,  which  have  been  gradually  added 

1  Here  a  public  body  directly  competes  with  private 
Industries. 
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to,  may  be  regarded  as  corollaries  from  the  pro- 
visions as  to  "safety"  in  pt.  iv.  of  tlte  act  of 
1854.  But  §  168  of  the  last  consolidating 
act  (The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894)  borrows 
from  43  &  44  Vict.  c.  16  a  principle  which  finds 
no  parallel  in  earlier  acts,  although  it  was  fore- 
shadowed by  Lord  Stowell's  argument  that  no 
contractual  freedom  obtains  between  master  and 
man  (1  Haggard's  Adm.  Rep.  355).  It  enacts 
that  the  court  can  rescind  unjust  and  substitute 
just  terms  in  the  contract  between  master  and 
man  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  court  can  settle  the 
amount  of  wages.  ■■ 

(c)  The  prohibition  to  pay  wages  in  kind, 
which  dates  from  the  middle  ages,  was  for  the 
first  time  extended  to  agricultural  labourers, 
for  certain  purposes,  and  other  labourers  by 
the  Truck  Amendment  Act  1887  (see  Teuok 
System). 

(d)  The  General  Post  Office,  which  acqrured 
its  monopoly  of  carrying  letters  by  12  Car.  II. 
c.  35,  acquired  a  telegraph  monopoly  under  31 
&  32  Vict.  c.  110.  Its  issue  of  postal  orders 
(under  3  &  4  Vict.  e.  96,  §  38),  and  its  savings 
banks  (24  &  25  Vict.  o.  14),  imply  an  assump- 
tion on  its  part  of  the  r61e  of  poor  man's  banker, 
and  represent  a  new  departure.  ^ 

Secondly,  there  are  the  laws  directly  arising 
out  of  new  inventions  which  have  changed  the 
face  of  society. 

Thus  (as)  railways  had  to  create  their  lines 
by  means  of  compulsory  pm-chases  (see  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act  1845),  and  they  sub- 
jected themselves,  in  return,  to  certain  dis- 
abilities (see  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  Act 
1845),  the  chief  disability  being  that  of  having 
to  run  cheap  trains,  and  of  having  their 
maximum  rates  fixed  and,  in  case  their  concern 
was  a  success,  revised  from  time  to  time  by 
government  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  85).i  The 
authorities  exercising  jurisdiction  over  these 
matters  are  under  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Acts  1888  to  1894,  partly  the  board  of 
trade  and  partly  the  railway  and  canal  com- 
missioners. It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  maximum 
rate  might  in  many  cases  mean  the  same  thing 
as  the  actual  rate.  Thus  bye-laws  under  the 
Town  Police  Glauses  Act  1847,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Metropolitan  Stage  and  Haoloiey 
Carriages  Act  1853,  perhaps  suggested  by  rail- 
way law,  fixed  the  actual  fare  for  cabs.l  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  the  provision  for  penny-a- 
mile  fares  in  the  act  of  1844  (7  &  8  Vict.  u.  85, 
§  6)  has  developed  into  The  Cheap  Trains  Act 
1883,  under  which  the  board  of  trade  and  rail- 
way commissioners  have  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
accommodation  provided  at  this  rate,  and  of 
the  adequacy  of  provision  for  cheap  workmen's 
trains.  The  limits  within  which  they  exercise 
thefr  discretion  are  not  defined,  i 

1  Here  the  state  regulates  prices. 

2  Here  the  state  directly  competes  with  private  in- 
dustries. 


(J)  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Factory 
Acts  (1802-1895)  is  traced  elsewhere. 

Thirdly,  there  are  laws  dictated  by  a  new 
social  policy  with  regard  to  old  social  condi- 
tions. 

(a)  The  Elementary  Education  Act  1870 
authorised  the  use  of  compulsion  to  make 
parents  send  their  children  to  school.  The 
compulsory  clauses  have  been  more  and  more 
enforced,  especially  under  the  Amending  Act 
of  1880. 

(6)  Commissioners  appointed  by  government 
have  since  The  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act  1881 
fixed  the  rents  of  Irish  tenants,  and  since  the 
Crofters'  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act  1886  of 
Scotch  "crofters."!  The  Irish  act  was  ex- 
tended to  lessees  by  the  Land  Law  (Ireland) 
Act  1887. 

(c)  The  Allotment  Acts  1832-1882  enabled 
local  authorities  to  hold,  hire,  and  enclose  land 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  it  to  industrious 
cottagers.  These  acts  were  chiefly  if  not  ex- 
clusively applied  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
to  the  poor  land  taken  from  the  poor  under 
Inclosure  Acts  (see  e.g.  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  118, 
§  73).  The  Allotment  Acts  of  1887  &  1892 
and  sections  9  &  10  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  1894,  go  further  and  enable  local  authorities 
to  take  land  compulsorily  for  the  purpose  of 
allotments.  Historically  these  laws  grew  out 
of  pauper  legislation  (59  Geo.  III.  u.  12  ;  1  &  2 
Will.  IV.  c.  42),  logically  they  are  the  expres- 
sion of  new  agrarian  ideas  to  which  there  is  no 
analogy  since  the  Tudor  and  early  Stuart  pohey 
of  "laying -land  to  houses"  for  the  benefit  of 
small  tenants  and  labourers  (see  e.g.  G.  Roberts' 
Social  Bistory,  1856,  p.  184). 

{cC)  Compulsory  terms  are  often  read  into 
certain  contracts  which  pass  property.  Thus 
it  is  provided  by  l7th  century  judge -made 
law  that  a  mortgagor  cannot  contract  away 
his  power  of  redeeming.  The  agricultural 
tenant  gua  agricultural  tenant,  can  kill  ground 
game  under  The  Ground  Game  Act  1880, 
and  has  compensation  for  improvements  under 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  1883.  The 
tenant-right  of  Irish  tenants  includes  under 
the  land  act  of  1870  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance, and  under  that  of  1881  fixity  of 
tenure  and  free  sale.  Under  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts  1854-94,  the  sailor's  contract 
for  wages  involves  a  lien  on  the  ship.  The 
Employer's  Liability  BiU,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1893.,  gave  workmen 
compensation  for  accidents  on  the  false  analogy 
of  this  principle,  by  compulsorily  inserting  an 
implied  term  in  the  contract  between  employer 
and  employee.  It  has  always  been  a  moot 
point  where  the  law  of  contract  ends  and  the 
law  of  property  begins.  In  all  the  above  cases, 
except  perhaps  the  last,  the  sphere  of  the 
latter  was  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
the  former.     The  judiciary  or  legislature  held 
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in  these  oases  that  certain  contracts  shall  be 
construed  as  necessarily  involving  the  trans- 
ference of  certain  rights  of  property.  How  far 
this  means  may  be  used  to  favour  new  schemes 
of  social  policy  is  one  of  the  historical  problems 
of  our  time  (see  Laeoue  ix  Relation  to 
THE  Law  ;  Labour  Statutes).  j.  d.  k. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE  (from  American  point  of 
view).  In  treating  the  subject  of  laissez-faire, 
the  earlier  writers  on  economics  in  the  United 
States  follow  the  general  hnes  laid  down  by 
their  English  contemporaries.  For  the  most 
part  they  accept  laissez-faire  as  an  economic 
maxim,  though  they  are  by  no  means  in  agree- 
ment concerning  the  limits  of  its  application  as  a 
fixed  rule  of  practical  statesmanship.  The  great 
poiat  of  controversy  lay  iu  its  pertinency  to  the 
system  of  protection  practised  by  the  federal 
government,  and  upon  this  the  principal  Ameri- 
can economists  are  divided.  The  "  orthodox 
school "  have  displayed  their  deference  to  the 
classical  English  economists  by  going  in  many 
instances  to  an  even  greater  extreme  of  claim- 
ing for  all  economic  laws  the  force  of  unbend- 
ing laws  of  natiure.  Thus  Amasa  Waikbe 
{^Science  of  JJ'ealth,  p.  110)  maintains  that  so 
far  as  the  state  urges  the  claims  of  its  own 
safety  in  justification  of  interference  with 
industry,  ' '  the  principles  of  economic  science 
must  be  silent,"  but  that  this  interference  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  necessary,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  individuals  only  need  to 
be"  let  alone."  A.  L.  Perry  {Political  EcOTwmy, 
p.  96)  speaks  of  the  natural  laws  of  production 
as  "inexorable"  in  their  operation,  and  as 
taking  their  revenge  without  pity  whenever 
custom  or  legislation  thwarts  them.  In  his 
later  iTiiroduction  to  Political  Economy,  p.  153, 
he  asserts  that  it  would  be  nothing  less  than 
"  presumptuous  "  for  certain  men  to  set  up  at 
will  barriers  to  trade  and  then  to  undertake  to 
defend  these  barriers  as  an  economical  blessing 
to  the  world.  ^Villiam  G.  Sumner,  in  the  fifth 
of  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Protection  in 
the  United  States,  repeats  that  we  are  living 
here  "under  immutahle  and  inexorable  laws  of 
social  organisation,"  which  we  can  neither 
avoid  nor  evade,  and  which  avenge  themselves 
when  we  try  to  escape  their  operation.  Simon 
Newcomb  ranges  himself  with  the  "  orthodox 
school,"  but  is  more  moderate  in  his  views. 
His  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (p.  444 
et  seg.)  distinguish  between  laissezfaire  as  a 
principle  and  els  a  policy.  He  enumerates 
certain  non-economic  limitations  to  its  practical 
application  ;  he  further  distinguishes  between 
what  he  terms  the  "let-alone"  principle  and 
the  "keep-out"  principle,  the  former  claiming 
that  the  government  should  not  stop  the  citizen, 
the  latter  that  it  should  not  act  itself.  A 
review  of  the  criticisms  urged  against  the  "  let- 
alone  "  principle  leads  Newcomb  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  neces- 


sary and  imiversal  tmth,  but  that  the  exceptions 
adduced  are  insuficient  to  prove  the  principle  en- 
tirely invalid.  In  a  later  essay  [Science  Economic 
Discussions,  p.  64)  Newcomb  tones  down  his 
contention  for  laissezfaire:  "The  school  of 
non-interference  claims  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
these  [economic]  ends  are  best  attained  by 
giving  the  adult  individual  the  widest  liberty 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  considerations 
of  health  and  morahty." 

The  Ameeioaj*  School  of  early  economists 
deny  the  universal  applicabihty  of  laissez-faire, 
but  they,  too,  are  not  at  one  with  each  other. 
Henry  C.  Caket,  the  apostle  of  the  protective 
system,  regards  laissez-faire  as  the  goal  in 
which  that  system  is  to  end  (cp.  Social  Science, 
iii.  p.  442).  His  works  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  is  disastrous 
in  its  operation  only  when  apphed  in  a  com- 
munity in  which  industrial  development  is  stUl 
to  be  accomplished  {ibid.  p.  516).  Among 
his  followers,  Horace  Geeeley  {Essays,  p.  129) 
simply  refuses  in  so  many  words  to  accept  the 
doctrine,  which  he  proceeds  to  demolish  with 
the  adjectives  "fallacious,  pestilent,  and  utterly 
mistaken,"  while  E.  Peshine  Smith  {Manual  of 
Political  Economy),  and  Robert  E.  Thompson 
{Political  Economy),  uphold  the  protective 
system  as  an  exception  to  laissez-faire,  as  a  con- 
dition of  greater  economic  freedom  yet  to  come. 
Francis  BowES,  likewise  of  the  school  of  Carey, 
professes  faith  in  the  "let-alone"  principle, 
whose  limitations,  he  says  {American  Political 
Economy,  p.  18),  are  nearly  as  obvious  as  the 
principle  itself ;  and  which  is  in  no  way  infringed 
by  the  maintenance  of  a  protective  tariff  {ibid. 
p.  21). 

President  Francis  A.  "Walker  holds  aloof 
from  both  these  "schools,"  though  inclining 
slightly  to  the  one  first  discussed.  T\'ith  refer- 
ence to  laissez-faire  he  agrees  substantially 
with  Cairnes  and  Jevons,  whom  he  quotes  with 
approval  in  his  Political  Economy,  but  adheres 
to  the  policy  so  far  as  to  insist  (p.  416)  that 
freedom  is  the  rule  and  restraint  the  exception. 
While  the  necessity  of  making  exceptions  to 
the  rule  of  freedom  of  individual  action  has 
been  completely  established,  those  who  make 
these  are  bound  to  show  cause  for  every  such 
act  of  interference  ;  their  case  is  to  be  made 
good  against  a  powerful  presumption  in  favour 
of  liberty — the  condition  which  has  the  promise 
not  only  of  that  which  now  is,  but  also  of  that 
which  is  to  come  {ibid.  p.  464). 

The  real  revolt  against  laissez-faire  appears 
with  the  rise  of  the  "  new  school  "of  American 
economists  comprising  the  younger  writers  more 
or  less  infiuenced  by  German  thought.  This 
gi'oup,  under  the  leadership  of  Richard  T.  Ely, 
was  active  in  forming  the  American  Economic 
Association  in  1885  to  protest  against  the  all- 
sufi^ciency  of  laissez-faire.  Ely  had  but  shortly 
before  asserted  {Past  and  Present,  p.  23)  that 
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laissez-faire  "never  held  at  any  time  in  any 
country,  and  no  maxim  ever  made  a  more  com- 
plete iiasco  when  the  attempt  was  seriously 
made  to  apply  it  in  the  state."  The  first 
paragi'aph  of  the  declaration  of  principles  which 
he  proposed  for  the  newly-fonned  association 
concluded  with  these  words:  "We  hold  that 
the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  is  unsafe  in  politics 
and  unsound  in  morals,  and  that  it  suggests 
an  inadequate  explanation  of  the  relation 
between  the  state  and  the  citizens."  The  dis- 
cussion upon  this  subject  disclosed  the  fact  that 
while  there  wore  grave  objections  on  the  part 
of  many  present  to  taking  a  decided  stand  on 
the  question  of  state  interference,  the  trend  of 
opinion  was  substantially  in  harmony  with  the 
declaration  formulated  by  Dr.  Ely.  As  finally 
accepted,  however,  the  first  paragraph  reads  : 
"We  regard  the  state  as  an  agency  whose  positive 
assistance  is  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions 
of  human  progress,"  while  an  appended  note 
announces  that  it  was  proposed  and  adopted  as 
a  general  indication  of  the  views  and  purposes 
of  those  who  founded  the  association,  but  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  binding  on  individual 
members.  The  general  views  of  the  "new 
school"  also  find  expression  in  an  exhaustive 
arraignment  of  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  by 
Henry  C.  Adams,  a  leading  member,  entitled 
The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Industrial  Action, 
and  republished  by  the  American  Economic 
Association.  Adams  follows  closely  the  analyti- 
cal methods  of  Cairnes.  He  restates  the  doc- 
trine in  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  and  denies  its 
logical  basis ;  but  he  refuses  to  stop  with  Cairnes 
at  destroying  its  claims  as  a  working  rule  of 
economics,  and  supplies  its  place  with  a  newly- 
formulated  principle  of  state  interference.  He 
contends  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
interfere  in  industrial  relations,  (1)  to  determine 
the  plane  of  competitive  action  ;  (2)  to  realise 
for  society  the  benefits  of  monopoly  ;  and  (3)  to 
restore  social  harmony  by  extending  the  func- 
tions of  the  state.  From  this  position,  namely, 
of  fixing  a  field  where  the  rule  of  interference  is 
to  be  recognised,  toward  which  many  of  the 
younger  economists  seemed  to  incline  a  few 
years  ago,  a  reaction  has  set  in  in  very  recent 
times — a  reaction  in  which  the  attitude  of 
President  Walker  is  finding  favour  with  the 
greater  number  of  economic  students  in  the 
United  States.  J.  Lawrence  Laughlin  (Journal 
of  Political  Ecorwmy,  I.  No.  1)  maintains  that 
"the  once-called  ' new  school ' "  is  losing  its 
aulhorityin  theAmerican  EconomicAssociation, 
hut  this  has  been  strenuously  denied.  The 
general  drift  of  economic  opinion,  as  indicated 
in  the  current  writings  of  members  of  the 
association,  however,  appears  to  be  against  the 
exercise  of  state  interference  in  every  case  where 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  not  clearly  in 
favour  of  its  expediency  and  beneficence. 
The  applications  of  the  maxim  of  laissez-faire 


may  be  conveniently  discussed  with  reference  to 
the  violations  of  the  rule  of  non-interference  by 
the  federal,  state,  and  municipal  governments. 
(1)  The  legislation  of  the  federal  government  has 
never  conformed  to  the  doctrine  of  laissezrfaire. 
The  very  first  revenue  law  enacted  in  1789  pro- 
fesses in  its  preamble  to  afford  protection  to 
American  industries,  and  this  purpose  has  never 
been  absent  from  the  tariff,  whether  proposed  by 
one  political  party  or  the  other  ;  while  the  author 
of  the  latest  Wilson  tariff  law  acknowledges  that 
it  is  a  protective  measure.  An  outright  bounty 
on  sugar  has  been  the  culmination  of  the  protec- 
tive policy.  The  United  States  held  stock  in  each 
of  the  two  United  States  banks.  It  furnished 
funds  for  the  first  experiments  with  the  electric 
telegi-aph,  and  encouraged  the  building  of  railroads 
by  the  grant  of  land  subsidies  and  even  by  the 
loan  of  money.  It  suppresses  note  issues  by  state 
and  private  banks,  and  interferes  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  food  products  under  false  names  (as  oleo- 
margarine). (2)  The  state  governments  have  been 
no  less  active  in  participating  in  industrial  under- 
takings. They  have  built  railroads,  subscribed  to 
the  stock  of  railway  corporations,  and  given  them 
aid  by  donations  of  land  and  money.  They  have 
later  stepped  in  to  limit  the  abuses  of  private  rail- 
road management,  in  some  instances  ending  in  the 
statutory  prescription  of  maximum  rates  of  charges 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight. 
They  at  one  time  quite  generally  entered  into  the 
banking  business.  Factory  legislation  of  all  kinds 
has  found  its  way  on  to  the  statute-books  of 
different  states,  while  a  few  states  have  established 
limits  upon  the  hours  of  daily  labour.  (3)  Ameri- 
can municipalities,  when  duly  authorised  thereto, 
have  not  hesitated  to  overstep  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed by  laissez-faire.  Their  activity  lies  largely 
in  the  field  of  so-called  "monopolies  of  service," 
In  1890,  nine  cities  owned  and  operated  gas-works ; 
out  of  2037  water-works  plants,  877  were  under 
public  management ;  about  150  cities  and  towns 
operated  electric  lighting  plants  ;  one  street  rail- 
way was  conducted  by  a  municipal  administrative 
board.  At  the  same  time  many  other  cities  shared 
in  the  profits  of  these  quasi-public  enterprises. 
The  activity  of  American  municipalities  in  this 
field  appears  to  be  on  the  increase, 
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Robert  B.  Thompson,  Political  Economy,  Phila., 
1882. — Francis  Bowen,  American  Political  Ecrni- 
orrvy,  N.  Y.,  1870. — Francis  A.  Walker,  Political 
Economy,  N.  Y.,  1883.— Richard  T.  Ely,  Past 
and  Present  of  Political  Economy,  Balto.,  1884. — 
Henry  C.  Adams,  Relation  of  the  State  to  Indus- 
trial Action,  Balto.,  1886. — C.  P.  Dunbar  on  the 
"Reaction  in  Political  Economy,"  in  Quarterly 
Journal   of  Economics,   Boston,    Oct.    1886. — J. 
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Lawrence  Laiighlin  on  "  Political  Economy  in  the 
United  States,"  in  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
Chicago,  I.,  No.  1,  1893.— &ie?ice  Ecmwmic  Dis- 
cussion, N.  Y.,  I?,ii6.— Report  of  the  Organisation 
of  t/ie  American  Ecmwmic  Association,  Balto., 
1886.]  T.R. 

LA     JONCHERE,     DE.        See     De     La 

JONCHfeRB. 

LAKH  or  Lac  is  a  Hindustani  word  mean- 
C  /  ing  10,005.  commonly  used  in  Indian  finance  in 
computing  rupees.  0.  A.  H. 

LALOE,  JoHjf  (1814-1856),  was  a  m-iter 
on  social  questions.  He  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1837.  As  an  assistant 
poor-law  commissioner  he  collected  much 
valuable  infoi-mation,  but  in  1836  he  left 
Ireland  for  London,  where  lie  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Horning  Chronicle.  About 
1844  he  also  became  editor  of  a  Unitarian 
weekly  paper.  The  Enquirer,  to  which  he  con- 
tributed papera  on  social  questions,  such  as  the 
Factory  BUI,  Ireland,  and  Education. 

Lalor's  last  work  was  Money  and  Morals:  a 
Booh  for  the  Times  (London,  1852).  The  problem 
here  discussed  is  what  will  become  of  the  ten 
millions  of  new  gold  which,  "within  a  compara- 
tively short  period,"  says  Lalor  (p.  103),  have  come 
into  England.  The  author  thinks  that  instead  of 
coming  into  the  currency  the  iniiux  will  quicken 
trade,  especially  in  Lancashire  (p.  110),  encourage 
rash  speculation,  and  effect  a  rise  not  only  in 
manufactm'iug,  but  also  in  agricultural  incomes. 
In  short,  it  will  exist  as  capital  (p.  124).  In  the 
second  part  of  the  work  Lalor  advocates  "the 
adoption  of  a  financial  policy,  which,  though  per- 
fectly consistent  with  free  trade  in  the  food  of  the 
people,  is  not  consistent  ivith  the  exaggerated 
maxim  of  leaving  the  whole  direction  of  industry 
to  private  interest"  (p.  125).  As  a  precaution 
against  the  laissez-faire  principle,  he  suggests  the 
expenditure  of  excess  capital  in  agricultural  or 
colonising  loans,  in  the  improvement  of  town 
dwellings,  sanitation,  and  the  water-supply.  The 
position  of  England  among  the  nations,  and  the 
national  defences,  are  next  discussed,  while  in  part 
iii.  the  author  passes  on  to  consider  the  remedy 
for  the  social  evils  with  which  England  is 
threatened.  After  discussing  the  respective  pre- 
scriptions of  Auguste  COMTB  and  T.  CAKLYI.E,  Lalor 
insists  that  practical  Christianity  can  be  the  only 
effectual  cure  for  the  diseased  body  politic.  A 
portion  of  the  book  was  in  1864  reprinted  as  Eng- 
land among  the  Xations.  A,  L. 

LA  LIJZERNE,  C]esAR  -  Guillatjme  de 
(1738-1821),  termed  by  Leoky  "an  eminently 
wise  and  high-minded  statesman,"  entered  the 
cburch  and  became  Bishop  of  Langres  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two.  In  1789  he  endeavoured  to 
stem  the  democratic  torrent  by  proposing  the 
establishment  of  a  second  chamber,  and,  when 
this  proposal  was  rejected,  the  addition  of  600 
members  to  the  representatives  of  the  nobles 
and  clergy.  Unable  to  influence  events,  he 
retired  to  his  diocese,  and  afterwards  emigrated 
to  Switzerland,  whence,  however,  he  returned 
on  the  accession  to  power  of  Napoleon.     After 


the  restoration  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France, 
and  in  1817  a  cardinal. 

Among  nimierous  other  works  he  vrrota 
Dissertations  sur  le  prM  du  commerce,  Dijon, 
1823,  8vo,  3  vols.  ;  a  voluminous  treatise  on 
the  lawfulness,  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  taking  interest  for 
money  (see  Interest  and  Ustirt). 

[DictionTiaire  des  Parle'tnentaires  Francis, 
Paris,  lS91,vol.iv. — NouveUe  Biographic  OSnlrale, 
Paris,  1860,  vol.  xxix. — Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Political  Economy,  by  L.  Cossa,  Eng.  trans. , 
London,  1893,  8vo,  p.  162.]  H.  E.  js. 

LA  MARE,  DE.     See  De  La  Mare. 

LAMBE,  Samuel  (fl.  1657),  merchant, 
published  Seasonable  Observations  humbly  offered 
to  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  London, 
1657,  fol.,  in  which  he  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bank  at  London.  His  scheme  was, 
that  governors  should  be  chosen  from  the 
trading  companies,  that  the  bank  should  ' '  let 
out  imaginary  money  on  credit  at  2-J  or  3  per 
cent  at  most,"  and  .  receive  deposits  ivith- 
drawable  on  demand,  that  all  "bUls  of 
exchange "  should  be  received  and  paid  into 
the  bank,  and  that  the  profits  should  go  "to 
the  good  men  who  manage  the  bank."  The 
bank  was  also  to  supply  another  subordinate 
one  "with  stock  to  let  out  any  sum  under  £5 
or  £10  at  reasonable  rates  upon  pawns  or  other 
security."  Lambe's  proposals  were  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  East  India  Company  for 
their  consideration  on  30th  Dec.  1657.  His 
work  also  contains  useful  information  on  the 
Navigation  Act,  the  competition  between 
England  and  Holland,  and  other  subjects. 

w.  A.  s.  H. 

LAMBIN  DE  SAINT  F£LI5.  See  Lottin, 
A.  P. 

LAMMAS-LANDS,  LAMMAS-MEADOWS, 
were  open-field  arable  and  pasture  lands,  held 
in  severalty  and  enclosed  diuing  the  gi'owing 
of  the  corn  and  hay  crops  respectively,  but 
open  during  the  rest  of  the  year  to  all  who  had 
rights  of  common  upon  them.  They  were  thus 
commonable,  not  common,  lands.  Under  the 
old  open-field  system  of  agriculture  such 
common  rights  might  be  upon  the  whole  a 
convenience  to  the  inhabitants,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  roots  made  rights  of  winter  pasture 
intolerably  wasteful ;  as  late,  however,  as  1844, 
lands  subject  to  these  rights  were  still  abundant 
in  England,  though  there  were  few  or  none 
in  Wales. 

Lawyers  generally  distinguish  "lammas" 
from  "shack"  lands  by  the  fact  that  the 
former  were  commonable  to  other  inhabitants 
besides  those  having  severalty  rights  on  the 
land.  But  Nasse  {Feldgemeinschaft,  p.  3) 
denies  this  distinction,  which  he  thinks  a  mere 
local  detail.  The  classes  of  commoners  varied 
locally  :  they  were  "  sometimes  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  ;  sometimes  a  class  of  inhabitants, 
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as  the  freemen  of  the  neighbouring  town,  or 
even  the  householders ;  and  perhaps  more 
generally  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  ancient 
tenements  within  the  parish,  usually  termed 
tofts "  (G.  W.  Cooke,  Ads  for  facilitating  the 
Indosure  of  Commxms  in  England  and  Wales, 
1850).  The  usual  time  for  the  resumption  of 
common  rights  was  Lammas-day,  12th  August  1 
(the  old  1st  August)  for  arable  lands,  and  6th 
July  (the  old  Midsummer)  for  meadows.  Com- 
monable meadows  were  probably  called  lammas- 
meadows  by  analogy,  as  it  is  rare  to  find  them 
opened  as  late  as  Lammas-day.  In  some  cases 
the  common  rights  lasted  till  November,  in  some 
tiU  the  middle  of  February.  The  fixed  dates  for 
opening,  especially  Lammas-day,  gave  rise  to 
difiSculties  which  were  met  in  various  ways. 
About  Nottingham,  when  the  customary  day 
arrived,  according  to  a  witness  before  the  select 
committee  in  1844,  "the  population  issue  out, 
destroy  the  fences,  tear  down  the  gates,  and 
commit  a  great  many  other  lawless  acts,  which 
they  certainly  have  a  right  to  do."  These 
Nottingham  lands  were  used  for  recreation, 
not  for  pasture.  In  other  places  things  were 
managed  better.  On  the  lands  of  St.  John, 
Hackney,  on  26th  July  1692,  the  "proprietors 
of  the  commonable  lands"  were  "allowed  ten 
days  to  carry  off  their  crops  on  account  of  the 
wett"  ;  and  there  is  a  similar  entry  in  1763 
(Garnier,  English  Landed  Interest,  1892,  p. 
202).  Scriven  (^Law  of  Copyholds,  6th  edition, 
p.  310)  cites  a  case  where  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  season  were  regulated  by  bye-laws 
made  by  the  tenants  of  the  manor  ;  and  an 
act  of  13  Geo.  III.  u.  81,  §  7,  enacted  that 
three  -  fourths  in  number  and  value  of  the 
occupiers  of  open-  and  common  -  field  lands 
might  agree  in  a  meeting  to  postpone  the 
opening  for  a  reasonable  time.  Later  enclosures 
have  left  few  traces  of  these  commonable  lands. 

[See  evidence  of  Messr.s.  Blamire,  W.  Keen, 
T.  Hawkesley,  T.  S.  WooUey,  E.  F.  Graham,  and 
H.  Chawter  before  Select  Committee  on  Inclosures, 
1844. — J.  Williams,  Pdghts  of  Oommon. — Elton, 
Treatise  on  Commons  and  Waste  Lands. — Wool- 
rych,  Pdghts  of  Common. — Vinogradoff,  ViUaina.ge 
in  England.  — Maine,  Village  Communities,  Lecture 
iii. — Marshall,  Rural  Econmny,  of  various  counties. 
— For  similar  French  custom,  see  Seebohm,  "French 
Peasant  Proprietorship,"  Econ.  Jour.,  1891.] 

E.  o.  p. 

LAMOND,  Elizabeth  (1860-1891),  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Lamond,  advo- 
cate at  the  Scotch  bar.  She  had  hoped  to  de- 
vote herself  to  teaching,  and  she  was  engaged  in 
this  work  at  St.  Andrews  before  entering  Girton 
College,  Cambridge,  where  she  obtained  honours 
in  history  (1885-1887).     After  a  few  months  of 

1  The  new  style  was  introduced  throughout  the 
British  doininioas  in  1762,  by  omitting  eleven  nominal 
days  after  2nd  Sept.,  and  dating  the  next  day  14th  Sept. 
instead  of  the  third. 


teaching  at  Winchester  her  health  gave  way  and 
she  was  forced  to  occupy  herself  with  literary 
work.  In  1890  she  edited  for  the  Eoyal  His- 
torical Society  four  unpublished  treatises  in 
Norman  French,  Walter  of  Henley ,  Seneschaude, 
the  anonymous  Suslandry,  and  Grosseteste's 
Rules.  The  translation  and  glossary  gave  proof 
of  her  scholarly  feeling  and  accurate  knowledge. 
In  the  course  of  researches  connected  with  this 
work,  she  discovered  that  the  well -known 
dialogue,  published  by  W.  S.  in  1581,  had  been 
composed  some  years  earlier,  and  in  a  convincing 
article  in  the  English  Historical  Review  in  April 
1891,  gave  good  grounds  for  believing  that  it  had 
been  really  written  in  1549,  that  John  Hales 
was  the  author,  and  that  Coventry  was  the 
place  of  writing.  She  was  not  able  to  complete 
the  edition  of  the  Discourse  on  the  Comnum 
Weal  of  this  Realm  of  England,  on  which  she 
was  engaged  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  but  a 
posthumous  publication  contains  the  result  of 
her  researches.  Walter  of  Henley,  Longmans. 
— I)isco%i,rse  of  Common  Weal,  Gamb.  Univ. 
Press.  See  also  a  review  of  the  latter  work  in 
Economic  Journal,  December  1893.        w.  0. 

LAMPREDI,  Giovanni  Mama  (18th 
century),  professor  of  public  law  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Pisa,  and  author  of  Eel  Commereio  dei 
popoli  neutrali  in  tempo  diguerra,  Milan,  1831, 
12mo. 

This  work,  which  according  to  M'Cullooh 
{Lit.  of  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  127)  is  well  reasoned 
and  of  considerable  authority,  was  twice  trans- 
lated into  French,  iirst  by  Jos.  Accarias  de 
Serionne  (La  Haye,  1793,  2  vols.  8vo),  and 
again  by  Peuchet  (Paris,  1802).  The  latter, 
in  his  preface,  remarks  that  Lampredi  has  on 
the  whole  treated  his  subject  impartially,  but 
with  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  neutral  goods 
passing  free. 

Other  publications  of  Lampredi  are  : — Del 
governo  civile  degli  antichi  Toscani  e  delle  cause 
delta  lor  decadenza,  discorso,  Lucca,  1760, 
4to. — J.  M.  li.  .  .  .  de  licentia  in  hostem  liber 
singularis,  in  quo  S.  Cocceii  sententia  de  infinita 
licentia  in  hostem  .  .  .  confutatur,  Florence, 
1761,  8vo. — Saggio  sopra  laflosofia  degli  antichi 
Etruschi,  diss&rtazione  istorico-critica,  Firenze, 
1756,  4to.  A.  h. 

LAND.  Primitive  custom  recognises  certain 
rights  in  and  over  land  :  the  "right  of  the  first 
clearer  "  to  regard  the  land  which  he  cultivates 
as  his  own  family  holding  (Baden  Powell, 
Systevis  of  Land  Tenure  i/n  British  India, 
i.  221)  ;  the  right  of  a  chief  or  freeman  to  a 
share  in  the  territory  which  he  helps  to  defend 
against  outsiders  ;  the  right  of  a  chief  to  levy 
tribute  from  those  who  hold  land  under  his 
protection.  There  is  at  this  stage  no  owner- 
ship in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term ;  the 
powers  of  the  individual  are  controlled  by 
family  rights    and    local    custom.       Common 
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ownership,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  a  mark  of 
social  equality,  but  rather  of  inequality ;  it 
grows  out  of  the  combination  of  members  of  a 
ruling  family  to  maintain  their  landlord-right, 
or  of  members  of  a  subject  community  who  can 
only  live  and  pay  their  tribute  by  adopting  co- 
operative methods  of  husbandry.  When  the 
state  comes  into  existence  the  family  loses 
some  of  its  importance  ;  the  individual  chief  or 
house-father  is  not  merely  the  administrator  of 
a  common  inheritance  ;  he  is  dmninus  or  owner 
of  his  land  ;  it  is  a  thing  in  patrimonio,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  wiU  or  settlement,  a  thing  in 
commerdo,  which  he  can  sell  or  mortgage. 
Dominium,  absolute  ownership,  is  the  basis  of 
the  Roman  law  of  ownership  and  possession. 
The  system  had  great  economic  advantages, 
but  the  small  cultivating  owner  could  not  hold 
his  own  under  the  stress  of  competition  ;  the 
tendency  was  towards  the  formation  of  Lati- 
FUNDIA  (j.  V. ),  large  estates  cultivated  by  slaves. 
The  Teutonic  chiefs  who  founded  their  kingdoms 
on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  admired  the  precision 
of  Roman  law  ;  but  they  retained  the  primitive 
belief  in  the  tribal  or  national  organisation  of 
society.  The  king  as  leader  of  the  nation  was 
lord  paramount  over  all  lands,  and  claimed 
service  and  allegiance  from  their  owners  ;  he 
was  not  in  direct  relation  with  the  peasantry, 
except  on  his  own  estates,  but  he  protected 
them,  so  far  as  he  had  power,  against  the 
oppression  of  their  immediate  lords.  England 
is  a  typical  example  of  feudal  monarchy  ;  the 
state,  represented  by  parliament  and  the  king's 
judges,  broke  down  the  rights  of  the  great  lords, 
and  gave  freedom  of  disposition  to  all  owners 
of  land.  In  1285  the  lords  obtained  an  act 
to  maintain  the  strict  rule  of  entail ;  but  the 
courts  did  not  favour ' '  perpetuities,  "i.e.  arrange- 
ments for  tying  up  property  for  indefinitely 
long  periods  ;  the  statute  w^as  evaded,  and  the 
owner  in  fee  tail  was  enabled  to  exercise  all  the 
rights  of  an  owner  in  fee  simple.  Military 
tenures  were  iuially  abolished  in  1661.  The 
services  of  Socage  tenants  (ordinary  freeholders) 
were  commuted  for  fixed  sums  of  money  ;  with 
the  change  in  the  value  of  money  these  annual 
payments  became  of  no  importance  and  were 
bought  up  or  forgotten.  Copyhold  tenure, 
where  it  survives,  still  operates  to  curtail  the 
freedom  of  disposition  enjoyed  by  the  owner 
of  land  ;  but  the  Copyhold  Acts,  passed  between 
1841  and  1887,  provide  a  variety  of  forms 
whereby  copyhold  lands  may  be  enfranchised 
or  turned  into  freehold  (see  the  Copyhold  Act 
1894).  The  Real  Property  Commission  of 
1830  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
our  land  laws ;  the  suggestions  of  the  com- 
missioners were  embodied  in  a  long  series  of 
reforming  statutes.  Forms  of  settlement  and 
conveyance  have  been  simplified,  and  ex- 
tensive powers  of  disposition  have  been  given 
to  limited  owners,  i.e.  to  persons  having  a  life 


estate  or  other  limited  interest  in  land.  Under 
the  Settled  Land  Act  of  1882  a  tenant  for  life 
may  sell  a  family  estate  ;  the  purchase  money 
is  treated  as  capital  to  be  invested,  and  remains 
subject  to  the  trusts  of  the  settlement.  In 
many  points  the  law  of  real  property  has  been 
assimilated  to  the  rules  which  govern  the  devo- 
lution and  disposition  of  personal  property. 
Legislation  has  not  destroyed  the  sentiment 
which  leads  an  owner  of  land  to  add  to  his 
estates  and  to  transmit  the  inheritance  un- 
divided to  his  eldest  son  ;  the  practice  of  re- 
settling family  estates  in  each  generation  still 
prevails  among  the  great  landlords.  There  has 
been  of  late  years  a  marked  reaction  against 
the  liberal  doctrine  of  absolute  ownership  and 
free  contract.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
of  1883  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a 
tenant-farmer  is  not  in  «.  position  to  contract 
freely  with  his  landlord,  and  must  therefore  be 
protected  by  the  state.  The  Irish  Land  Acts 
of  1870  and  1881  had  gone  farther  in  the  same 
direction ;  they  introduced  a  kind  of  dual 
ownership  in  land,  and  attempts  have  since 
been  made  to  restore  the  rule  of  individual 
ownership  by  assisting  the  tenant  to  purchase 
his  landlord's  interest.  In  Scotland,  the  crofters 
of  the  highlands  and  islands  have  obtained 
legislation  of  a  similar  character.  In  England, 
there  has  not  been  as  yet  any  urgent  demand 
for  judicial  rents  or  schemes  of  land  purchase  ; 
farmers  are  fairly  content  with  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  and  labourers  with  the  acts 
which  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  allotments 
and  small  holdings.  Socialist  ideas  in  regard 
to  land  have  begun  to  influence  the  popular 
mind.  Sir  Heiury  Maine  pointed  to  the  rapid 
settlement  of  North  America  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  under  a  system  of  individual 
ownership  ;  Mr.  Heiu'y  George  uses  the  United 
States  as  an  example  of  the  evils  caused  by 
permitting  large  tracts  of  land  to  be  held  and 
disposed  of  by  private  o-\vners.  Mr.  George 
would  "nationalise"  the  land  by  taxing  it  up 
to  its  annual  value  ;  and  in  England  various 
plans  have  been  proposed  for  intercepting  what 
is  called  the  ' '  unearned  increment "  in  the 
value  of  land  (see  Betterment).  If  the 
legislature  succeeds  in  creating  a  large  body 
of  small  owners,  there  will  probably  be  a  reac- 
tion in  favour  of  absolute  ownership  ;  for  this 
reason  the  more  logical  among  Mr.  George's 
disciples  oppose  the  measures  which  have  for 
their  object  the  multiplication  of  peasant 
proprietors. 

Laws  requiring  the  registration  of  all  titles 
to  land  are  advocated  on  the  ground  that  they 
help  to  simplify  transfers.  They  have  worked 
well  in  new  countries,  but  great  difficulties  are 
encountered  in  applying  such  laws  to  an  old 
country  where  titles  are  already  complicated. 
In  England  the  acts  permitting  or  requiring 
registration  have  not  been  successful. 
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[Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Origin  of  Property  in 
Land  (Eng.  trans,  by  M.  Ashley). — Baden  Powell, 
Systems  of  Land  Tenii/re  in  British  India, — Cob- 
den  Club,  Systems  of  Land  Tenure  in  different 
Countries. — Shaw  Lefevre,  Agrarian  Tenures.] 

T.  K. 

In  connection  with  Land  the  following  articles 
occur  in  the  Dictionary: — Agricultural  Com- 
munity ;  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts ;  Agri- 
cultural Systems  ;  Agriculture  in  England  ;  Allot- 
ments ;  Arable  Land,  Conversion  of,  into  Pasture ; 
Commons  ;  Corvee  ;  Cottiers ;  Culture,  Large  and 
Small ;  Depopulation  ;  Depression,  Agricultural ; 
Domesday  Book  ;  Emigration  ;  Enclosures  ;  En- 
franchisement of  Land  ;  Entail ;  Farming ;  Feudal- 
ism ;  Forests,  Mediaeval ;  Forests,  Economic 
Aspects  of ;  Gangs,  Agricultural ;  Holdings, 
Large  and  Small ;  Imp&t  Unique  ;  Land  ;  Land 
Companies  ;  Land,  Domaine  Congi^able  ;  Land- 
gafol ;  Land,  Law  Relating  to  ;  Land  Legislation, 
Irish  ;  Land,  Nationalisation  of ;  Lands,  Public, 
of  the  United  States  ;  Land  Eegistration  ;  Land 
System  in  the  American  Colonies  ;  Land  Tax  ; 
Land  Tenures ;  Land  Banks,  Schemes  of,  in 
England  ;  Landes-Creditkassen  ;  Majorat ;  Manor ; 
Metayage  ;  Mdtayer,  in  West  Indies  ;  Minorat ; 
Open  Fields  ;  Peasant  Proprietors ;  Primogeni- 
ture ;  Kent ;  Kent  Charge  ;  Rent  of  Land  ;  Serf  ; 
Services,  Predial  and  Military  ;  Settled  Laud. 

LAND  COMPANIES  may,  as  a  result  of 
practical  experience,  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
one  consisting  of  those  which  are  concerned  with 
the  exploitation  of  large  blocks  of  land,  chiefly 
abroad  ;  the  other  of  those  which  deal  rather 
with  the  financing  of  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land  and  the  realisation  of  their  produce. 

(1)  Companies  'which  take  up  blocks  of  land 
may  be  again  subdivided  into  two  classes,  con- 
sisting respectively  of — 

(o.)  Those  whose  primary  object  is  colonisa- 
tion. A  notable  example  of  these,  both 
from  its  own  history  and  its  close  connection 
with  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  was  the 
old  New  Zealand  Company  of  1825,  which 
became  in  1838  the  New  Zealand  Colonisation 
Company,  and  in  1839  the  New  Zealand  Land 
Company.  To  a  large  extent  this  company,  by 
taking  up  lands  and  allotting  them  to  settlers, 
was  the  parent  of  colonisation  in  New  Zealand. 
It  was  a  type  of  a  regular  system  of  which 
there  were  other  examples  about  the  same 
period  of  English  history.  In  later  times 
(1884),  the  Methuen  settlement  in  South 
Africa,  which  turned  out  a  failure,  was  a 
company  of  this  kind,  and  the  more  recent 
Bechuanaland  Concessions  Company,  nowmerged 
in  the  London  and  Pretoria  Financial  Agency, 
had  a  similar  object  in  taking  up  and  re-selling 
large  areas  of  farm  land. 

(b)  Those  companies  whose  primary  object 
is  the  use  of  the  land  for  mining,  timber- 
cutting,  etc. ,  and  more  rarely  for  actual  cultiva- 
tion. This  is  the  more  popular  class  at  the 
present  time ;  and  of  late  years  many  large 


concessions  of  land  all  over  the  world  have 
been  given  for  these  purposes  both  by  civilised 
and  savage  states.  The  Bechuanaland  Land 
and  Exploration  Company,  the  Mexican  Conces- 
sions Company,  the  Pahang  Concessions 
Company,  are  instances  which  have  been 
recently  before  the  public.  Such  companies 
are  too  often  of  a  speculative  character,  and 
too  apt  to  rely  upon  makiog  profits  by  part- 
ing with  portions  of  their  territory  to  other 
companies. 

The  British  South  Africa  Company  is  a 
notable  instance  of  a  company  combining  both 
functions  [cp.  Colonies,  Government  of,  by 
Companies]. 

(2)  "Land  mortgage  and  financial  agencies'' 
is  the  general  term  adopted  in  the  share  Hats 
for  companies  of  our  second  class,  but  their 
titles  vary ;  for  instance  we  have  the  Anglo- 
African  Land,  Mortgage,  and  Investment  Com- 
pany, the  Auckland  Agricultural  Company,  the 
British  Land  and  Mortgage  Company  of 
America,  and  others  all  devoted  to  the  same 
class  of  business.  There  are  at  least  fifty  com- 
panies with  a  paid-up  capital  of  over£20, 000,000 
enumerated  in  the  stock  exchange  lists  primarily 
connected  with  the  land.  One  "  deals  with  real 
estate,"  another  is  designed  "to  lend  on  first 
mortgages  in  the  States  and  Canada,"  another  is 
to  work  certain  estates  with  a  view  to  resale  ; 
others  deal  in  products  as  well  as  land.  But  aH 
have  the  general  scope  above  indicated  (see  also 
Mortgage  Banks).  o.  a.  h. 

LAND,  Domaine  oong^able  (literally 
ejectable  domain,  also  called  tenure  coveTianeiire 
or  holding  by  covenant).  This  form  of  tenancy, 
peculiar  to  Celtic  Brittany,  which  has  not  yet 
disappeared,  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
during  the  last  centuries  of  the  middle  ages ; 
a  law  of  the  6th  of  August  1791  suppressed 
the  feudal  incidents  which  had  gradually  been 
annexed  to  it,  but  allowed  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  based  to  continue.  The  position  of 
landlord  and  tenant  is  as  follows  :  with  respect 
to  third  parties,  the  tenant  enjoys  all  the 
rights  of  a  freeholder ;  with  respect  to  his 
landlord,  he  is  only  bound  to  pay  a  fixed  rent, 
which  in  former  times  was  generally  very  low. 
In  modern  times  the  practice  of  nine  years' 
leases  has  prevailed,  the  leases  being  renewable 
on  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  called 
commission  or  nov/oeautS.  The  landlord  has  only 
the  ownership  of  the  ground  (fonds),tliB  tenant 
owns  the  buildings  and  enclosures  which  he  has 
erected,  the  trees  he  has  planted,  even  the  one- 
year-old  furze  which  grows  on  waste  land : 
hence  the  distinction  between  the  fonder  and 
the  superficiaire  or  domanier.  The  former  may 
always  serve  on  the  latter  a  notice  to  leave 
(congiment),  but  in  that  case  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  him  a  full  compensation  according  to  a 
detailed  valuation  for  the  buildings,  plantations, 
crops,  enclosures,  improvements,  etc.      Owing 
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to  the  heavy  expenses  entailed  by  a  congiment, 
this  system  led  to  the  stability  of  the  tenantry 
and  the  most  efficient  cultivation  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  land  and  the  agricultural 
knowledge  of  the  period  ;  itis,  infact,  athorough 
application  of  tenant  right. 

The  general  predilection  for  the  ordinary 
farm  system,  and  in  other  cases  the  passion  of 
the  French  peasantry  for  the  investment  of 
their  savings  in  land,  have  exerted  an  unfavour- 
able influence  on  the  maintenance  of  this  kind 
of  tenancies  ;  still  at  the  end  of  the  second 
empire  it  was  computed  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  territory  of  Brittany  was  held  under 
these  terms. 

[Duseigneur,  Sistoire  du  Domnine  Congeable  in 
his  Audes  sur  VHistoire  du  Finisterre  (pp.  355- 
414),  Brest,  1878. — BaudriUart,  Les  Populations 
Agricoles  de  la  France,  jS'ormandie  et  Bretagne 
(pp-  387-395),  Paris,  1885.— Paul  Henry,  Une 
meille  Coutume  Bretonn^ :  Le  Domaine  Congeahle, 
Angers,  1894.]  E.  oa. 

LANDGAFOL,  a  customary  rent  paid  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  by  his  tenants,  distinct 
from  other  customary  payments  due  to  him  on 
special  occasions.  The  distinction  grew  clearer 
with  the  process  of  commuting  services  and 
payments  in  kind  for  money  (see  Gafol). 

[Vinogradoff,  VUlaiTiage  in  Fngland. — Round, 
Domesday  Studies,  vol.  i.  p.  133. — Domesday 
of  iSt.  Paul's,  Archdeacon  Hale's  note,  p.  Ixix.] 

B.  G.  p. 

LAND,  Law  kelating  to.  The  law  of 
property  is  chiefly  concerned  (1)  to  define  the 
nature  of  the  rights  which  are  recognised  in 
objects  of  proper^,  and  (2)  to  define  the  modes 
in  which  such  rights  may  be  acquired,  trans- 
ferred, or  extinguished.  With  respect  both  to 
the  rights  of  which  it  is  the  object  and  to  the 
acquisition,  transfer,  or  extinction  of  such  rights, 
land  differs  from  every  other  object  of  property. 
Land  is  immovable,  imperishable,  and  wide  in 
extent.  It  is  a  prime  necessary  of  life,  and 
furnishes  the  raw  material  of  aU  wealth.  It 
admits  of  being  used  in  innumerable  ways.  It 
has  been  a  basis  of  political  power  and  social 
consideration.  It  is  susceptible  of  what  Bentham 
terms  "a  value  of  affection,"  as  distinct  from 
market  value  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
object  of  common  use.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
limited  in  quantity,  and  although  it  can  be 
rendered  more  productive  by  the  expenditure  of 
capital  and  labour,  the  returns  from  this  ex- 
penditure fall  off  after  a  certaiu  poiut  has  been 
reached,  and  at  a  remoter  point  become  in- 
appreciable. As  compared  with  other  forms  of 
wealth,  land  is,  iu  the  long  run  and  in  most 
countries,  the  most  generally  and  the  most 
ardently  coveted.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  natural  that  the  law  relating  to  land  should 
be  complex,  and  should  differ  much  iu  different 
times  and  places. 

The   right   of  property   iu   land  admits  of 
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subdivision  iu  various  ways.  The  state  is 
everywhere  supposed  to  have  certain  rights  over 
the  land  which  are  indispensable  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  public.  These  rights  are  some- 
times termed  its  Eminent  DomaIjST.  A  familiar 
instance  is  afforded  by  the  claim  of  the  state 
when  it  thinks  expedient  to  purchase  or  to 
enable  others  to  purchase  land  which  the  owner 
is  not  disposed  to  sell.  The  Roman  lawyers 
held  that  though  there  might  be  full  ownership 
iu  the  soil  of  Italy,  there  could  be  only  a  pos- 
sessory right  in  the  soil  of  the  provinces  which 
was,  strictly  speaking,  vested  iu  the  Roman 
people  or  in  their  representative  the  emperor. 
The  chief  practical  iudication  of  this  difference 
was  the  land-tax,  which  was  paid  by  the  pro- 
vinces, but  not  by  Italy.  In  eastern  countries 
the  proprietary  right  of  the  sovereign  is  so  large 
and  vaguely  defined  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  far  the  subject  can  ever  be  deemed  a 
proprietor.  But  the  subdivision  of  proprietary 
rights  over  land  with  which  we  are  most  fanuliar 
has  resulted  from  the  feudal  conceptions  of 
tenure  and  of  particular  estates  in  land  (see 
FE'tTDAilSM  ;   ilAXOE). 

According  to  the  rigorous  feudal  theory,  the 
sovereign  alone  has  property  iu  the  land,  and 
no  subject  can  be  more  than  a  tenant.  But 
every  tenant  may  give  himself  sub-tenants,  and 
they  may  repeat  the  process  indefinitely.  Thus 
the  land  would  come  to  support  an  ascending 
hierarchy  of  tenants  closing  in  the  king  as  lord 
paramount.  Each  would  have  rights  that 
could  not  be  lawfully  infringed,  and  duties  that 
could  not  he  lawfully  discarded.  Each  would 
be  protected  by  law,  and  still  more  by  custom, 
against  the  rest.  The  king,  who  had  the  loftiest 
theoretic  claim,  would  probably  derive  the  least 
practical  advantage  from  the  land.  It  would 
be  difficult,  were  the  doctrine  of  tenure  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  to  say  who,  if  any,  of 
the  persons  interested  in  the  land  could  be 
termed  its  proprietor.  But  the  process  of  sub- 
dividing interests  in  the  land  is  carried  stiU 
further  by  the  help  of  the  doctrine  of  estates  in 
land.  For  each  person  in  the  ascending  scale 
which  we  have  described  might  have  his  interest 
in  the  land  either  for  Ufe,  or  to  himself  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  or  to  himself  and  his  heirs 
generally.  He  might  have  an  estate  for  life, 
or  an  estate  tail,  or  an  estate  in  fee  simple. 
If  his  estate  were  only  for  life  he  would  be 
unable  to  devise  it  by  will,  or  to  give  anybody 
rights  in  the  land  lasting  beyond  his  own 
decease.  Nay,  more,  his  power  of  using  and 
enjoying  the  land  would  be  restricted  iu  the 
interest  of  those  who  were  to  come  after  him. 
If  his  estate  were  an  estate  in  tail  or  in  fee 
simple  his  powers  of  alienation  and  enjoyment 
would  be  more  extensive.  Under  feudal  law, 
in  brief,  not  only  may  proprietary  rights  be 
divided  between  lord  and  vassal,  but  they  may 
also  be  divided  between  tenant  in  possession 
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and  tenant  in  remainder  (see  art.  Entail). 
A  man  who  has  the  largest  estate  possible  in 
land,  in  English  law  a  tenant  in  fee  simple, 
can  thus  oarve  out  of  his  own  interest  a  number 
of  lesser  estates  to  take  effect  after  his  death, 
so  as  to  control  its  devolution  for  many  years. 
The  natural  wish  of  landowners  to  exert  this 
power  to  the  utmost  has  given  rise  to  family 
settlements,  and  the  endeavour  of  the  judges  to 
restrict  the  practice  of  settlement  in  the  public 
interest  has  given  rise  to  the  rules  against 
perpetuities.  The  decay  of  the  manorial  system 
produced  a  distinct  form  of  imperfect  owner- 
ship of  land,  known  in  England  as  copyhold 
tenure,  which  was  once  widely  extended  in 
western  Europe,  but  was  abolished  on  the 
Continent  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  is 
gradually  disappearing  in  England  by  the 
operation  of  the  acts  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  copyholds. 

The  tenures  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
are  distinctly  feudal  in  origin,  and  have  either 
been  abolished,  as  in  France,  or  have  been 
rendered  almost  unmeaning  as  in  England.  In 
England,  successive  statutes,  framed  without  any 
regard  to  symmetry,  have  removed  almost  all 
the  inconveniences  attaching  to  the  feudal  law 
of  real  property,  and  have  left  hardly  anything 
of  feudalism  save  names  and  forms.  _  The  rela- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant  has  nothing  feudal 
about  it.  Indeed,  the  strictly  feudal  law 
regarded  a  lease  as  unworthy  of  its  attention,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  leaseholds  are 
regarded  not  as  real  but  as  personal  property. 
The  practice  of  letting  land  for  a  money  rent 
has  been  recognised  by  all  civilised  legal 
systems.  It  does  not  involve  a  division  of 
ownership,  but  it  may  assume  forms  which  are 
tantamount  to  such  division.  Thus,  by  the 
Roman  contract  of  Emphyteusis  the  tenant 
acquired  the  land  in  perpetuity,  subject  to  the 
obligation  of  paying  rent.  The  Irish  tenant, 
whose  rent  can-  be  altered  only  at  intervals  of 
fifteen  years,  and  then  only  by  the  decision  of 
a,  court,  has  an  interest  in  the  land  which 
often  exceeds  in  market  value  the  interest  of 
the  landlord.  Such  a  tenant  can  hardly  help 
regarding  himself  as  at  least  part  proprietor. 
Political,  economical,  and  social  forces  are  con- 
stantly operating  on  the  legal  relations  of  the 
^classes  living  on  the  land,  and  may  turn  a 
nominal  tenant  into  a  virtual  ownei',  as  they 
'  have  turned  nominal  owners  into  virtual  serfs. 
Even  when  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  proprietor 
of  a  piece  of  land,  his  right  of  property  may  be 
limited  by  rights  over  that  land  vested  in  other 
persons.  Such  rights  are  described  in  Roman 
legal  language  as  jura  in  re  aZiena.  They  are 
of  two  kinds.  Some  are  valuable  in  themselves, 
whilst  others  are  valuable  only  as  security  for  a 
debt  due  from  the  owner  of  the  land.  Rights 
of  the  first  class,  known  in  Roman  law  as 
servitudes,  and  in  English  law  as  easements,  and 


proJUs-A-prendre,  are  exemplified  in  the  right 
of  way  across  another's  land,  in  the  right  not 
to  have  ancient  lights  darkened  by  the  erection 
of  new  buildings,  and  in  rights  of  common 
which  include  the  right  of  grazing  cattle,  the 
right  of  digging  gravel,  the  right  of  cutting 
turf  and  firewood,  and  so  forth.  Rights  of 
this  class  may  be  enjoyed  by  a  man  as  pro- 
prietor of  certain  land,  and  are  then  said  in 
English  law  to  be  appendant  or  appurtenant, 
or  they  may  be  enjoyed  by  him  irrespective  of 
any  such  property,  and  are  then  said  to  he  in 
gross.  A  similar  distinction  was  expressed  in 
Roman  law  by  calling  some  servitudes  proedial 
(Lat.  prcedium,  an  estate)  and  others  personal. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Roman  lawyers 
regarded  a  right  of  usufruct  in  land,  the  nearest 
equivalent  of  the  English  estate  for  life,  not  as 
a  form  of  property,  but  as  a  personal  servitude. 
The  second  class  of  rights  enjoyed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  land  of  another  includes  such  as 
form  a  security  for  debt.  As  land,  whilst 
highly  valuable,  can  neither  be  removed  nor 
concealed,  it  has  always  been  the  favourite 
security  for  money  lent,  and  the  law  of  mortgage 
forms  an  important  chapter  in  the  law  of  land. 
In  the  primitive  mortgage  the  debtor  conveys 
the  land  to  the  creditor  subject  to  a  condition 
that  it  shall  be  reconveyed  to  himself  when  he 
repays  what  he  has  borrowed.  Should  he  fail 
to  pay  punctually  he  will  lose  his  land,  although 
its  value  may  far  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
debt.  The  injustice  of  such  a  transaction  led 
to  the  invention  of  improved  forms  of  mortgage. 
The  hypotheca  of  later  Roman  law  was  a  con- 
trivance by  which  the  mortgaged  land  was  left 
in  the  ownership  and  possession  of  the  debtor 
whilst  the  creditor  obtained  the  right  of  reahs- 
ing  his  debt  out  of  it  in  case  of  default  in 
payment.  The  modern  English  mortgage,  the 
result  of  the  correction  of  the  common  law  by 
courts  of  equity,  resembles  the  hypotheca  in 
its  practical  working,  although  it  retains  the 
form  of  a  conveyance. 

The  modes  of  acquiring,  transferring,  and 
extinguishing  rights  of  property  are  in  the 
main  similar  for  land  and  for  other  objects  of 
value.  Land  which  has  no  owner — there  is 
none  such  in  England — may  be  acquired  by  the 
first  occupant  or  by  the  owner  of  other  land  to 
which  it  accedes,  as  where  a  field  is  enlarged 
by  alluvial  deposit.  The  course  of  years  (see 
Lapse  of  Time  ;  Pkesceiption)  may  extinguish 
an  old  and  create  a  new  proprietary  right. 
Sale,  gift,  exchange,  and  succession,  testa- 
mentary or  intestate,  transfer  rights  of  property 
in  land  as  in  other  things.  But  a  peculiar 
form  is  often  required  for  transactions  affect- 
ing interests  on  land.  Land  cannot  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  like  a  movable.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  evidence  of 
transfer.  In  primitive  times,  when  writing 
was  either  unknown  or  little  used,  this  object 
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was  attained  by  requiring  for  every  transfer 
of  land  certain  solemn  forms  whicli  might 
impress  the  memory,  not  merely  of  the  parties, 
but  also  of  the  community  or  at  least  of  the 
neighbours.  Such  was  the  primitive  Roman 
mancipation,  a  formal  sale  in  the  presence  of 
five  witnesses  and  of  a  man  who  held  the 
balance  used  to  weigh  the  uncoined  money  of 
the  early  Italian  society.  Such,  too,  was  the 
old  English  ceremony  of  livery  of  seisin,  the 
symbolical  delivery  of  land  by  the  seller  to  the 
purchaser.  But  where  the  art  of  writing  has 
been  generally  diflfused,  written  documents  are 
found  more  convenient  to  execute  and  more 
effectual  in  preserving  an  exact  record  of  what 
has  been  done.  In  England  at  the  present  day 
a  deed  is  the  recognised  form  for  conveyances, 
leases,  mortgages,  and  so  forth.  But  where 
manifold  interests  have  been  created  in  reference 
to  one  piece  of  land,  such  documents  are  apt  to 
be  lengthy,  and  where  dealings  in  land  are 
frequent  they  accumulate  to  an  inconvenient 
extent.  Hence  the  advantage  of  a  further 
reform,  the  registration  of  title  (see  Lakd 
Registration).  An  eflcient  system  of  registra- 
tion ensures  a  complete,  concise,  and  authentic 
record  of  all  transactions  aifecting  land,  and 
thus  promotes  the  abbreviation  of  legal  docu- 
ments and  the  reduction  of  legal  charges. 
England  is  one  of  the  few  civilised  countries 
which  does  not  possess  an  effective  registry  of 
title  to  land. 

Passing  fi-om  the  outline  of  the  law  relating 
to  land  to  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
for  its  improvement,  we  have  to  remember  that 
every  plan  of  reform  is  to  be  judged  in  relation 
at  once  to  the  existing  circumstances  and  to 
the  object  which  it  is  designed  to  accomplish. 
The  object  of  an  agrarian  reformer  may  be 
either  to  improve  the  condition  of  tenants  on 
the  land  of  another,  or  to  multiply  proprietors, 
or  to  put  an  end  to  private  property  in  land 
and  vest  it  either  in  the  sovereign  or  in  muni- 
cipal authorities.  The  first  of  these  objects  is 
sought  by  measures  securing  to  the  tenant 
compensation  for  the  improvements  which  he 
has  made  (see  Ageioitltttral  Holdings  Acts), 
or  fixity  of  tenure  at  a  fair  rent  and  freedom 
to  sell  the  interest  on  the  land  which  such 
fixity  creates  (see  E's,  the  Theee  ;  and  Land 
Legislation,  Irish).  The  second  object,  that 
of  multiplying  proprietors,  may  be  obtained  by 
various  expedients,  such  as  (1)  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  free  alienation  and  registra- 
tion of  title  so  as  to  encourage  sales  and  to 
make  the  sale  of  small  parcels  of  land  expeditious 
and  cheap,  or  (2)  making  advances  of  public 
money  to  tenants,  especially  to  such  tenants  as 
already  enjoy  fixity  of  tenure,  in  order  that  they 
may  buy  out  their  landlords  and  become  full 
proprietors,  or  (3)  enabling  lessees  of  house 
property  to  compel  the  lessors  to  sell  the 
reversion,   and  thus  enlarging  leaseholds  into 


freeholds,  what  is  commonly  known  as  lease- 
hold enfranchisement,  or  (4)  enforcing  the 
partition  of  landed  estate  among  the  children 
of  a  deceased  owner,  on  the  principle  adopted 
by  the  Code  NapoUon.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  a  real  afiinity  between  reforms  of  the 
first  and  of  the  second  class.  Measures  tending 
to  secure  to  tenants  the  advantages  known  as 
the  Three  F's  find  then-  natural  complement  in 
measures  tending  to  turn  tenants  into  full 
proprietors.  For  what  is  virtually  a  divided 
ownership  can  hardly  be  permanent  in  a  society 
not  governed  by  immemorial  custom.  The 
charms  of  property  are  most  sti'ongly  felt  by 
him  who  is  absolute  proprietor.  Reforms  of 
the  third  class,  reforms  which  aim  at  the 
abolition  of  private  property  in  land,  are 
advocated  on  totally  different  grounds,  and 
imply  a  totally  different  economic  theory.  To 
this  class  belong  proposals  for  the  "nationalisa- 
tion" of  land,  i.e.  the  transfer  to  the  state  of 
all  private  rights  of  landed  property,  and 
proposals  for  the  ' '  muuicipaUsation  "  of  land 
in  towns,  i.e.  the  transfer  to  the  municipal 
authority  of  all  private  rights  to  land  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Those  who  advocate  changes 
of  this  nature  differ  on  the  question  of  giving 
or  refusing  compensation  to  evicted  o\^-aers. 
But  they  agree  on  the  more  fundamental  point 
of  allowing  no  private  person  to  be  more  than 
a  tenant.  Far  more  restricted  in  scope,  and 
resting  in  some  measure  on  narrower  arguments, 
is  the  proposal  to  give  municipal  authorities 
the  advantage  of  what  is  known  as  betterment 
(see  Betterment),  in  other  words,  to  give  them 
the  power  of  charging  the  expense  of  municipal 
improvements  upon  the  owners  of  land  which 
is  increased  in  value  by  such  improvements. 

[HoUand,  Jurisprudence. — Poste,  Institutes  of 
Gains. — Moyle,  Institutes  of  Justinian. — Pollock 
and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law. — Digby, 
History  of  the  Law  of  Heal  Property. — Blackstone, 
Commentaries,  vol.  ii. — Edwards,  Law  of  lOxil 
Property. — WUliams,  Principles  of  t/ic  Lo.v-  of 
B.eal  Property. — Goodeve,  Modem  Law  of  Real 
Property. — Pollock,  The  Land  Laws  (English 
Citizen  Series) ;  (comp.  Sasine  ;  Seisin).! 

F.  c.  M. 

LAND  LEGISLATION",  Irish.  The  his- 
tory of  modem  legislation  with  regard  to  land 
in  Ireland  is  fuU  of  economic  interest.  The 
agrarian  troubles  of  Ireland  have  arisen  fiom 
many  causes,  the  most  important  of  which  are, 
perhaps,  the  following :  (1)  The  forcible  dis- 
possession of  the  original  proprietors  by  foreign 
conquerors.  The  first  English  conquest  of 
Ireland,  effected  under  the  Plantagenets,  did 
not  lead  to  chronic  agrarian  strife,  because  the 
Anglo-Norman  barons  adapted  themselves  to 
Irish  ways  and  became  Irish  chiefs.  But  the 
three  subsequent  English  conquests  by  Eliza- 
beth, by  Cromwell,  and  by  William  III.,  led  to 
the  confiscation  of  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
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land  of  Ireland,  and  established  a  new  class  of 
landowners  closely  connected  with  England 
and  severed  by  religion  from  the  peasantry. 
In  parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland  not  only  the 
native  chiefs  but  the  native  cultivators  had 
been  ousted  to  make  room  for  English  or 
Scotch  settlers,  and  here  the  new  landlords 
and  tenants  lived  on  tolerably  good  terms. 
But  elsewhere  the  owners  and  the  cultivators 
were  too  generally  enemies,  or  at  least  aliens, 
to  one  another. 

(2)  The  defects  of  the  new  agrarian  system 
introduced  by  conquest.  The  English  con- 
querors naturally  introduced  into  Ireland  the 
agrarian  system  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
at  home.  But  they  omitted  one  thing  essential 
to  its  proper  working.  Since  agriculture  became 
a  progressive  art  in  England  all  great  agricultural 
improvements  have  been  made  by  the  landlord. 
They  would  not  have  been  made  by  the  tenant 
who  has  no  legal  fixity  of  tenure.  In  Ireland 
the  making  of  agricultural  improvements  was 
commonly  left  to  the  tenant.  He  was  gener- 
ally too  poor  to  execute  them  properly,  and  he 
had  no  security  for  compensation  when  he  had 
made  them.  For  he  had  no  legal  fixity  of 
tenure,  and  with  the  growth  of  population 
was  exposed  to  a  severe  competition  for  hold- 
ings. In  Ulster  and  in  some  districts  elsewhere 
custom  protected  the  tenant  against  arbitrary 
eviction  or  the  appropriation  of  his  improve- 
ments by  the  landlord.  Under  this  custom, 
known  as  the  Ulster  tenant-right,  the  tenant 
could  sell  his  interest  in  the  holding  to  his 
successor.  Where  this  custom  prevailed,  agri- 
culture as  a  rule  fiourished.  Elsewhere  it  was 
very  backward. 

(3)  The  normal  balance  of  occupations  was 
never  attained  in  Ireland.  Agriculture,  especi- 
ally in  the  south  and  west,  was  almost  the 
only  resource  of  the  population.  Ireland  is 
not  well  adapted  for  manufacturing  industry, 
and  such  industries  as  the  English  and  Scotch 
settlers  had  brought  with  them  were  too  often 
crushed  or  hampered  by  the  misdirected  legis- 
lation of  the  English  parliament  in  the  18th 
century.  Commerce  and  manufactures,  which 
would  have  drawn  oflf  the  surplus  population, 
and  furnished  new  capital  for  the  improvement 
of  the  land,  were  thus  reduced  to  the  narrowest 
limits. 

(4)  The  evils  arising  from  these  causes 
were  intensified  by  the  introduction  of  the 
potato,  which  in  the  1 8th  century  became  the 
staple  food  of  the  Irish  peasant.  This  cheap 
and  abundant  food  enabled  a  poor  and  prolific 
people  to  multiply  at  a  rate  hitherto  unknown 
in  old  countries.  In  1741  Ireland  may  perhaps 
have  contained  two  million  inhabitants.  In 
1841  it  contained  upwards  of  eight  millions. 
The  majority  of  these  eight  millions  were  sunk 
in  extreme  poverty.  The  land  was  subdivided 
to  an  extent  incompatible  with  its  proper  cul- 


tivation or  the  well-being  of  the  cultivator. 
Competition  raised  the  rent  of  land  in  many 
cases  beyond  the  amount  that  could  be  extracted 
from  the  soil.  It  necessarily  followed  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tenants  were  hope- 
lessly in  arrear  with  their  rent  and  exposed  at 
every  moment  to  eviction.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  proprietors  themselves  could 
not  be  prosperous.  They  had  too  generally 
adopted  the  careless,  sociable,  and  extravagant 
habits  of  the  native  gentry  whom  they  had 
displaced.  They  were  in  many  instances  hope- 
lessly sunk  in  debt  or  burdened  with  family 
encumbrances,  and  quite  unable  to  face  the 
expenditure  necessary  to  put  their  affairs  into 
decent  order.  Such  was  the  agrarian  condition 
of  Ireland  when  the  potato  blight  of  1846  and 
1847  brought  about,  first,  »  terrible  famine  ; 
secondly,  a  great  mortality  from  epidemics  ;  and 
lastly,  an  immense  emigration  to  the  New 
World.  In  a  short  time  Ireland  lost  one-third 
of  her  population.  About  the  same  time  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  deprived  the  Irish 
farmer  of  his  advantage  in  the  best  market  of 
Europe.  The  potato  blight  and  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  led  to  a  wide  extension  of 
pasturage  and  to  evictions  of  tenants.  These 
in  turn  added  fuel  to  the  agrarian  discontent 
which  has  always  been  smouldering  in  Ireland. 
Then  it  was  generally  felt  that  something  must 
be  done.  But  the  public  opinion  of  England 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  Irish  peasants  were 
not  in  accord.  The  niling  passion  of  the  Irish 
as  of  the  French  peasant  is  to  become  pro- 
prietor of  his  holding.  This  passion,  however, 
could  not  be  gratified  without  the  breaking  up 
of  great  estates,  which  involved  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  Irish  landowners,  and  was  distasteful 
to  the  English  landed  interest.  Failing  fall 
property  in  his  holding,  the  Irish  tenant  desired 
fixity  of  tenure,  which  most  landowners  were 
unwilling  to  concede.  The  economic  ideas  then 
predominant  in  England  were  opposed  to  any 
interference  with  the  free  play  of  competition, 
and  the  determination  of  rent  by  the  higgling  of 
the  market.  Thus  the  progress  of  Irish  agi-arian 
reform  was  slow.      It  falls  into  three  stages. 

I.  An  attempt  to  get  rid  of  embarrassed 
landowners,  and  to  replace  them  with  new 
men  of  energy  and  capital.   — 

II.  A  gradual  concession  to  the  Irish  demand 
for  what  are  known  as  the  Three  F's—  (see  F's, 
THE  Three),  fair  rent,  fixity  of  tenure,  and 
freedom  of  sale. 

III.  An  attempt  still  in  progress  to  turn  the 
tenant  into  a  proprietor  by  advances  of  public 
money  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  buy 
his  farm. 

I.  The  Encumbered  Estates  Acts. — 

The  first  of  these  is  the  act  11  &  12  Viet.  c. 

48,  1848,  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  encumbered 

estates  in  Ireland.     It  was  followed  by  the  act 

12  &  13  Vict.  0.  77,  1849.     This  provided  that 
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the  owner  of  an  encumbered  estate  or  an  encum- 
brancer might  apply  to  the  commission  estab- 
lished by  the  act  for  an  order  to  have  the  land 
sold  notwithstanding  any  restrictions  of  settle- 
ment. The  commission  was  empowered  to 
authorise  a  sale,  if  the  charges  on  the  estate 
amounted  to  one-half  of  the  income  thereof, 
and  to  pay  off  encumbrances  out  of  the  proceeds, 
handing  over  the  balance  to  the  owner  or  to 
other  persons  interested  in  the  land.  This  act 
has  been  amended  by  subsequent  statutes.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission  was  transferred 
by  the  act  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  72,  1858,  to  the 
landed  estates  court,  which  still  exists  as  a 
branch  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in 
Dublin,  and  still  performs  its  original  function. 
The  immediate  success  of  the  act  was  striking. 
Vast  quantities  of  land  were  transferred  from 
insolvent  to  solvent  proprietors.  But  it  did 
little  towards  assuaging  agi-arian  discontent. 
The  new  landlords  had  no  hold  upon  popular 
sentiment.  They  were  much  stricter  men  of 
business  than  their  predecessors.  They  were  on 
the  whole  more  impopular  than  the  old  land- 
lords. Improvements  in  most  oases  were  still 
made  by  the  tenant,  and  the  tenant  was  still 
without  security.  Thus  the  agrarian  difficulty 
remained  formidable. 

II.  The  concession  of  fair  rent,  fixity  of 
tenure,  and  freedom  of  sale. 

The  iirst  change  in  this  direction  was  made 
by  the  act  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  46,  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act  1870,  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's first  administration.  This  act  (1)  gave 
the  force  of  law  to  the  Ulster  custom  and  to 
similar  customs  existing  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland  ;  (2)  granted  in  cases  of  eviction  not 
coming  within  such  customs  a  compensation 
for  disturbance,  graduated  so  as  to  be  most 
liberal  in  the  case  of  the  smallest  farms,  but 
limited  in  any  case  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  £250  ; 
and  (3)  gi'anted  compensation  for  improvements 
made  by  the  tenant,  the  presumption  being 
that  all  improvements  were  made  by  the 
tenant  or  by  his  predecessor  in  title.  Some 
of  its  other  provisions,  intended  to  assist 
tenants  iu  the  purchase  of  their  holdings,  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

A  much  more  extensive  change  was  made 
by  44  &  45  Vict.  o.  49,  the  Land  Law  (Ireland) 
Act  1881,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  admini- 
stration. This  act  extended  to  all  agricultural 
tenancies  not  under  lease  the  benefit  of  the 
Three  F's — fair  rent,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  free 
sale.  The  fair  rent  may  be  determined  either 
by  recourse  to  the  land  courts  established  under 
the  act,  or  by  agreement  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  ■  An  agreement  filed  in  the  court 
acquires  the  same  force  as  a  decision  of  the 
court.  The  rent  thus  ascertained  cannot  be 
altered  during  a  statutory  period  of  fifteen  years, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  paid  the  tenant  cannot  be 
evicted.     Nothing  is  said  in  the  act  as  to  the 


principles  on  which  the  fair  rent  is  to  be 
determined,  except  that  no  rent  is  to  be 
charged  for  improvements  made  by  the  tenant 
or  his  predecessors  in  title.  Under  certain 
conditions  specified  in  the  act  the  tenant  may 
sell  his  interest  in  the  holding.  A  tenant  of 
the  rateable  value  of  £160  or  upwards  was 
allowed  to  contract  himself  out  of  the  act. 
The  court  referred  to  in  the  act  was  to  be 
either  the  civil  bill  court  of  the  county  or  the 
Irish  land  commission.  The  land  commission 
was  to  consist  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom 
must  have  practised  at  the  bar  for  ten  years, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  commission  has  full  power  to 
determine  all  questions  of  law  or  fact  and 
to  make  rules  of  procedure.  But  the  busLaess 
of  determining  rents  is  almost  entirely  per- 
formed by  the  assistant  commissioners. 

The  act  of  1881  was  amended  by  the  act  50  & 
51  Vict.  c.  33,  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act  1887, 
which  extends  its  provisions  to  leaseholders,  and 
allows  a  temporary  reduction  in  judicial  rents 
fixed  before  1st  January  1886,  to  meet  the 
fall  in  prices  between  1881  and  1887.  The 
importance  of  this  act  will  be  understood  when 
we  remember  that  out  of  600,000  cultivating 
tenants  in  Ireland  about  150,000  are  lease- 
holders. The  acts  of  1881  and  1887  together 
have  made  an  agrarian  revolution  in  Ireland. 
Without  professing  to  aifect  the  landlord's 
proprietary  right,  they  have  rendered  him 
practically  little  more  than  an  annuitant. 
Under  the  provisions  of  these  acts  rents  have 
been  reduced  upon  an  average  from  20  to  25 
per  cent.  The  interest  of  the  tenant  now 
frequently  sells  for  more  than  the  interest  of 
the  landlord.  Moreover,  the  ascertaining  of 
rent,  whether  by  judicial  decision  or  by  agree- 
ment outside  the  court,  is  a  process  which  takes 
time.  It  will  hardly  be  completed  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  before  the  period  of  fifteen 
years  has  elapsed,  when  it  will  have  to  begin 
afresh.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  further  alleviation 
of  his  bm-thens  is  constantly  kept  before  the 
tenant.  When  to  these  circumstances  we  add 
the  general  tendency  of  modern  feeling  about 
landed  property,  we  shall  see  that  the  landlord 
has  no  security  for  the  retention  of  the  pro- 
prietary interest  left  to  him,  and  that  the  acts 
above-named  form  only  one  stage  in  the  Irish 
agrarian  revolution. 

III.  The  conversion  of  the  tenant  into  a 
proprietor  by  advances  of  public  money  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  buy  his  farm. 

For  many  years  past  a  few  discerning  men 
had  seen  that  the  Irish  tenants,  once  set  in 
motion,  would  never  rest  until  they  had  become 
proprietors.  J.  S.  Mill  exaggerated,  perhaps, 
the  advantages  of  peasant  proprietorship,  but 
he  was  the  first  English  economist  to  refute  the 
doctrine  that  the  peasant  proprietor  was  neces- 
sarily  poverty-stricken   and    thriftless.      His 
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advocacy  of  peasant  proprietorship  was  con- 
tinued by  other  writers,  and  found  willing 
listeners  in  the  political  party  most  hostile 
to  the  landed  interest.  John  Bkiqht  was 
perhaps  the  first  public  man  of  mark  to  advo- 
cate the  conversion  of  Irish  tenant  farmers 
into  proprietors.  When  the  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished  by  the  act  32  &  33  Vict.  o.  42, 

1869,  he  procured  the  insertion  of  clauses  which 
gave  the  tenants  of  church  lands  an  opportunity 
of  purchase.  One-fourth  of  the  purchase-money 
was  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  with  interest  at  4  per  cent  might  be 
paid  in  sixty -four  half-yearly  instalments. 
Several  thousand  tenants  took  advantage  of 
these  clauses.     The  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  of 

1870,  and  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  contained  pro- 
visions intended  to  promote  purchase  by  tenants. 
The  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  the  purchase- 
money  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  state  and 
repaid  in  thirty-five  annual  instalments  of 
5  per  cent.  But  very  few  purchases  were 
effected  under  these  provisions.  By  the  act 
48  &  49  Vict.  0.  73,  the  Purchase  of  Land 
(Ireland)  Act  1885,  commonly  known  as  Lord 
Ashbourne's  Act,  much  more  liberal  assistance 
was  granted  to  tenants  desirous  of  purchasing. 
The  whole  purchase-money  was  to  be  advanced 
by  the  state  and  to  be  repaid  in  forty-nine 
annual  instalments  of  4  per  cent.  A  sum  of 
£5,000,000  was  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  act,  and  three  years  later  £5,000,000 
more  was  advanced  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  success  of  these  acts  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  whole  sum  of  £10,000,000  has 
already  been  issued  to  tenants  purchasing  their 
farms.  The  annual  instalments  have  hitherto 
been  paid  with  great  regularity.  The  last 
important  act  relating  to  this  subject  is  the 
Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act  1891,  54&  55 
Vict.  c.  48.  Under  this  act  the  landlord  may 
be  paid  in  government  stock.  The  total 
amount  of  government  stock  which  may  be 
created  for  this  purpose  is  limited  by  the 
provision  that  the  annual  charge  for  interest 
and  sinking  fund  is  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
annually  gi'anted  from  the  treasury  to  local 
authorities  in  Ireland.  Very  elaborate  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  to  ensure  the  treasury 
against  loss,  and  these  precautions  have  to  some 
extent  deterred  Irish  farmers  from  availing 
themselves  of  the  act.  Special  provisions  have 
been  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  tenants  with 
small  holdings  and  of  congested  districts. 

Although  it  is  too  soon  for  any  decisive 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  last  land  pur- 
chase act,  it  is  certain  that  these  acts  alone 
offer  any  honest  and  peaceable  solution  of  the 
agrarian  problem  in  Ireland.  The  complicated 
mechanism  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  can  hardly 
be  permanent,  and  the  ascertainment  of  rent  by 
courts  acting  without  definite  principles  and 
liable  to  external  pressure,  must  always  be  an 


unsatisfactory  process.  The  judicial  rent  may 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the 
selling  value,  but  has  no  stability  in  itself. 
The  landlord  miist  be  in  constant  alarm  for 
what  is  left  to  him,  and  the  tenant  in  constant 
unrest  until  he  has  acquired  all. 

The  remedial  acts  above  referred  to  are  long 
and  intricate,  and  cannot  be  fully  understood  with- 
out a  long  preliminary  study.  The  ultimate  causes 
of  Irish  agrarian  disturbance  are  well  explained 
in  Leoky's  History  of  Inland  in  the  Mghteenth 
Oentwry.  Its  progress  can  be  followed  in  a  vast 
mass  of  parliamentary  papers,  the  most  important 
being  the  Report  of  the  Devon  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  second  admini- 
stration.    The  Report  was  presented  in  1845. 

[The  literature  of  the  subject  is  bulky,  but  in 
great  part  obsolete,  owing  to  recent  legal  and  econo- 
mical changes.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
more  useful  publications : — J.  S.  MiU,  Chapters 
and  Speeches  on  the  Irish  Land  (Question  (reprinted 
from  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  and 
Hansard's  Debates). — W.  O'Connor  Morris,  Land 
System  of  Ireland  (Oxford  Essays,  1856). — Letters 
on  the  Land  Question  in  Ireland  (reprinted  from 
the  Times  in  1870). — Larui  System  of  Ireland 
(reprinted  from  Law  Quarterly  Review,  1888). — 
J.  Boyd  Kinnear,  Ireland. — M.  Longfleld,  Tenure 
of  Land  in  Ireland  (Cobden  Club  Essays,  Systems 
of  Land  Tenure  in  various  countries). — W.  E. 
Montgomery,  History  of  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland. 
— Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre,  Agrarian  Tenwres. 
— The  Irish  Peasant,  a  Sociological  Study,  anony- 
mous, published  by  Swan,  Sonnenschein,  and  Co. — 
Cliffe  Leslie,  Land  Systems.  ]  F.  o.  M. 

LAND,  Nationalisation  of.  This  term  is 
used  to  denote  the  extinction  of  all  private 
proprietary  rights  in  land  and  the  vesting  of 
all  landed  property  in  the  state.  The  extinc- 
tion of  private  property  in  land  is  one  of  the 
objects  contemplated  by  systematic  socialists 
who  desire  to  give  the  state  exclusive  control 
over  aU  the  means  of  production,  and  to 
restrict  private  property  to  property  in  wages. 
But  the  "nationalisation"  of  land  has  also 
been  advocated  by  persons  who  are  not  syste- 
matic socialists,  and  who  are  not  averse  to  the 
continuance  of  private  ownership  of  capital. 
Such  persons  justify  their  proposals  on  the 
ground  that  private  property  in  land  is 
peculiarly  indefensible.  Land,  they  argue,  is 
not  the  product  of  human  industry  or  ingenuity, 
but  the  free  gift  of  nature.  At  the  same  time 
the  value  of  land  is  increased,  without  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  landowners,  by  the 
growth  of  population,  by  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  by  every  advance  in  civilisation.  Land, 
they  argue,  yields  an  unearned  increment  (see 
Increment,  the  Unearned),  and  this  increment 
is  intercepted  by  landowners  who  are  thus  en- 
riched by  the  labour  and  parsimony  of  others, 
and  levy  a  tax  on  human  improvement.  The 
wage-earner,  it  is  alleged,  rarely  earns  more 
than  a  scanty  subsistence,  and  the  interest  on 
capital   declines   as    the   mass   of   capital   in- 
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creases.  The  whole  surplus  acouinulations 
of  progressive  communities,  it  is  inferred,  go 
to  em-ich  an  unproductive  class.  The  state, 
they  conclude,  should  evict  all  landowners, 
with  or  without  compensation,  and  heoome  for 
the  future  the  sole  landlord.  In  this  way  the 
unearned  increment  would  be  secured  for  the 
coiimion  good.  The  field  of  industry  would  be 
indefinitely  enlarged,  the  production  of  wealth 
enormously  increased,  and  its  distribution  so 
much  improved  that  poverty  would  disappear 
and  well-being  become  universal. 

Put  in  this  form  the  argiunent  in  favour  of 
the  "nationalisation"  of  land  is  an  argument 
for  the  transference  of  the  unearned  increment 
to  the  state.  The  theoretical  basis  of  "  national- 
isation "  is  to  be  foundin  the  writings  of  Eicakdo 
and  of  J.  S.  Mill.  Rent  Eicardo  defines  as 
' '  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  which 
is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  original 
and  indestructible  powere  of  the  soil."  If  this 
were  so,  rent  would  aiford  a  revenue  to  the 
landlord  without  the  landlord  rendering  any 
service  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Eicardo 
was  aware,  indeed,  that  rent  in  this  sense  is 
something  different  from  rent  in  the  popular 
sense,  which  includes  remuneration  to  the  land- 
lord for  capital  expended  by  him  upon  the  land. 
Ricardo  knew  that  he  was  defijiing  not  rent 
commonly  so-called,  but  that  which  has  since 
been  described  as  economic  rent.  But  the 
popular  wTiters  and  orators,  such  as  Mr.  Henry 
George,  who  have  caught  at  his  definition,  have 
either  forgotten  or  ignored  his  qualifying  state- 
ments. Again,  the  increase  of  rent  in  Ricardo's 
sense  of  that  term  is  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  land  cannot  be  increased  in  quantity, 
and  so  forms  the  subject  of  a  monopoly. 
With  the  growth  of  population  and  of  riches 
the  demand  for  land  becomes  more  intense, 
and  the  landowner  is  enabled  to  charge  a 
higher  price  for  "the  use  of  the  original  and 
indestructible  powers  of  the  soU."  The  rise 
of  rent,  Ricardo  says,  is  a  symptom,  but  it 
is  "never  a  cause  of  wealth."  Mill,  following 
upon  Ricardo,  described  the  rise  of  rent  resulting 
from  the  general  progress  of  society  as  the 
"unearned  increment."  He  argued  that  as  it 
was  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  whole  conununity, 
it  should  for  the  future  go  not  to  the  proprietors 
of  land,  but  to  the  state.  Here  again  the 
advocates  of  "nationalisation"  carry  an  eco- 
nomic theory  to  its  extreme  consequences,  and 
propose  to  transfer  to  the  state  not  merely 
all  future  but  also  aU  past  increments  of  this 
description. 

In  reality  we  cannot  be  too  careful  how  we 
apply  abstract  definitions  to  concrete  affairs. 
It  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  discover  forms  of 
landed  property,  such  as  mines  or  sites  adapted 
for  bmlding,  which  may  sometimes  yield  a  large 
and  increasing  revenue  without  any  effort  or 
expense   on  the  part  of  the  proprietor.     But 


with  agricultural  land  the  case  is  far  different. 
There  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  existence,  and 
imjjossible  to  measure  the  amount,  of  the  mr- 
earned  increment.  In  this  country,  at  all 
events,  land  has  been  rendered  fit  for  cultivation 
at  a  great  expense  to  the  proprietors.  The 
rent  which  they  now  receive  often  represents  an 
inadequate  retm'n  upon  capital  which  they  or 
their  predecessors  havesunk  evenin  the  buildings 
necessary  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to 
say  nothing  of  improvements  effected  in  the  soil 
itself.  In  other  cases  it  may  represent  an 
adequate  return,  but  no  more.  But  in  these 
cases  we  cannot  determine,  except  for  a  very 
recent  period,  how  much  has  been  spent  in  im- 
proving the  land,  and  therefore  cannot  dis- 
criminate accurately  between  the  unearned 
increment  and  the  return  on  capital.  Thus 
even  where  an  unearned  increment  exists,  any 
attempt  to  appropriate  it  to  the  state  would  be 
illusory. 

Mill  proposed  to  leave  landowners  in  the 
enjoyment  of  whatever  unearned  increment 
should  have  accrued  down  to  a  given  date,  and 
to  take  by  way  of  taxation  only  such  unearned 
increment  as  should  arise  subsequently.  But 
this  proposal,  far  more  equitable  as  it  is,  would 
not  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  advocate 
nationalisation  of  the  land.  In  an  old  com- 
munity like  the  United  Kingdom  it  would 
leave  the  bulk  of  rent  ru  the  receipt  of  private 
individuals.  Any  serious  decline  of  prosperity 
would  deprive  the  state  of  all  advantage  from 
such  taxation.  If,  for  example,  the  legislature 
had  followed  MiU's  suggestion,  and  had  fixed  on 
1st  January  1850  as  the  date  of  appropriation, 
it  would  now  receive  notliing  from  the  agri- 
cultural land  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  "nationalisation"  of  land,  therefore, 
would  not  be  confined  to  the  unearned  incre- 
ment. It  would  extend  to  the  whole  value  of 
the  land.  The  land  might  be  "nationalised" 
either  by  a  formal  abrogation  of  all  private 
rights  of  property  or  by  levying  on  all  land- 
owners a  tax  equal  to  the  rack-rent  of  their 
estates.  In  either  case  a  question  arises  as  to 
what  compensation,  if  any,  should  be  given  to 
the  evicted  owners.  If  "nationalisation"  is 
to  deprive  landowners  of  all  return  for  the 
capital  which  they  or  then-  predecessors  in 
title  have  expended  on  the  improvement  of 
their  land,  it  would  be  a  confiscation  of  the 
most  violent  and  unequal  kind.  We  may 
go  further,  and  say  that  open  and  peaceable 
enjoyment  for  an  indefinite  time  under  the 
sanction  of  law  and  received  morality  consti- 
tutes a  very  strong  claim  to  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  unearned  increment  itself. 
"Nationalisation"  of  land,  effected  without 
compensation,  or  with  merely  nominal  and 
delusive  compensation,  is  open  to  the  objections 
based  on  law,  morals,  and  public  policy  which 
can  be  brought  against  the  abohtion  of  all  private 
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property  whatsoever,  and  to  the  additional 
objection  of  making  one  class  a  victim  to  all 
other  classes.  If  effected  with  substantial 
compensation,  the  "nationalisation"  of  land 
becomes  far  less  lucrative  to  the  state,  and  may 
sometimes  end  in  actual  loss. 

But  let  us  suppose  "nationalisation"  of 
land  to  have  been  carried  out  on  such  terms  of 
equitable  compensation  to  evicted  owners  as 
left  the  state  a  considerable  margin  of  revenue. 
Even  this  margin  would  be  further  curtailed 
by  the  force  of  circumstances.  (1)  In  so  far 
as  the  former  owners  were  impoverished  by  the 
change,  their  contributions  to  the  imperial  and 
municipal  revenues  and  to  public  charities 
would  be  diminished.  (2)  A  great  quantity  of 
land  is  held  by  corporations  ecclesiastical, 
municipal,  educational,  and  charitable,  render- 
ing a  variety  of  public  services  which  must  be 
provided  for  in  other  ways  when  the  corporate 
estates  have  been  confiscated.  (3)  A  costly 
public  department  with  an  immense  staff 
would  have  to  be  instituted  for  the  dispatch  of 
agrarian  business.  (4)  All  the  permanent 
improvements  which  in  England  have  been 
executed  by  landowners  must  henoeforwards  be 
executed  either  by  the  state  or  by  its  tenants. 
If  the  state  is  to  execute  these  improvements, 
we  know  from  recorded  experience  of  public 
works  that  they  will  always  be  costly,  and  very 
often  prove  unremunerative.  AU  the  capital 
required  must  be  borrowed  by  the  state,  and  a 
heavy  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
will  be  placed  on  the  newly-acquired  revenue 
from  the  land.  If  improvements  are  to  be 
executed  by  the  tenants,  they  must  be  tempted 
to  improve  by  the  concession  of  fixity  of  tenure 
at  a  fair  rent. 

The  necessity  of  such  fixity  of  tenure  has 
been  fully  proved  by  the  experience  of  Asiatic 
countries.  There  the  first  condition  of  pros- 
perity has  been  the  restriction  of  the  claims 
made  upon  the  cultivator  by  his  landlord 
the  state.  A  bad  oriental  government  lays 
waste  the  country  by  taking  from  the  culti- 
vator everything  it  can.  A  good  oriental 
government  makes  well-being  possible  by 
granting  the  cultivator  a  moderate  assessment 
fixed  for  a  term  of  years.  With  every  pro- 
longation of  the  term,  and  with  every  alleviation 
of  the  assessment,  agriculture  improves  and  the 
community  becomes  richer.  The  comparative 
well-being  of  the  people  of  British  India  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  government 
has  reduced  its  demand  on  the  farmer  to  what 
is  virtually  not  a  rent,  but  a  moderate  land-tax. 

The  same  necessity  for  fixity  of  tenure  where 
the  state  owns  the  land  will  be  more  apparent 
when  we  consider  to  what  a  degree  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  soil  of  Europe  in  the  past  has  been 
a  labour  of  love  inspired  by  the  sense  of  ovmer- 
ship.  Capital  has  been  lavished  on  the  land, 
not   always   to   the   advantage  of  the  owner, 


but  almost  always  to  the  advantage  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  land  has  been  the  French 
peasant's  bank  and  the  English  squire's  hobby. 
Nor  is  it  only  money  that  the  fond  proprietor 
puts  into  the  soil ;  he  puts  his  mind  into  it 
also.  He  knows  better  than  any  other  man  its 
wants  and  its  capabilities.  He  takes  care  that 
the  work  done  upon  it  is  done  thoroughly. 
This  vigilant  affection  is  possible  only  to  the 
man  who  has  either  full  property,  or  an  interest 
resembling  full  property  in  the  soil. 

If  therefore  the  state  is  to  be  landlord, 
its  tenants  must  have  iixity  of  temn-e  on 
favourable  terms.  Once  the  tenants  have 
gained  this  point  they  are  part  proprietors  for 
all  practical  purposes,  although  not  so  described 
in  books  of  law.  Their  interest  in  the  land, 
as  the  experience  of  Ireland  shows,  may  often 
sell  for  more  than  the  interest  of  their  landlord. 
Nor  is  this  all.  As  the  history  of  copyhold 
tenure  and  the  history  of  Ireland  in  recent 
years  have  proved,  the  man  who  has  become  a 
part-proprietor  never  rests  until  he  has  become 
an  exclusive  proprietor.  If  part-proprietors 
are  numerous  they  are  almost  certain  to  succeed 
in  achieving  this  object. 

It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  additional 
revenue  which  would  result  from  the  "  national- 
isation "  of  land  would  neither  be  large  nor 
permanent.  It  certainly  would  not  enable 
the  state  to  discard  other  sources  of  revenue. 
It  might  for  a  few  years  produce  a  revenue  of 
some  magnitude.  But  every  party  which  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  a  majority  would  promise 
in  turn  to  lessen  the  burthens  of  the  rural 
voter.  Sometimes  it  would  be  compelled  to 
fulfil  its  promises,  and  then  its  opponents  would 
be  reduced  to  make  promises  still  more  liberal. 
At  last  the  ownership  of  land  by  the  state 
would  become  a  mockery,  and  the  ultimate 
result  of  "nationalisation"  would  have  been 
the  transfer  of  the  land  from  one  set  of  pro- 
prietors to  another.  In  this  case  nothing  would 
have  been  gained,  at  least  nothing  which  could 
not  have  been  gained  far  more  cheaply.  The 
state  already  possesses  a  power  of  taxation 
limited  only  by  considerations  of  prudence  or 
of  justice,  considerations  which  under  any 
conceivable  scheme  must  limit  its  exactions 
from  the  soU.  Yet  in  England  there  are,  at 
the  present  time,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  which,  after  supplying  a  humble  and 
precarious  livelihood  to  the  farmer  and  labourer, 
and  discharging  the  rates  and  taxes,  yield  but 
a  nominal  rental  to  the  landlord.  A  compara- 
tively small  increase  of  local  and  imperial  taxa- 
tion would  virtually  oust  the  owners  of  such  land, 
and  leave  the  cultivators  hardly  wherewithal 
to  keep  themselves.  What  more  could  be 
effected  by  "  nationalisation  "  in  any  form  ? 

The  plan  of  "nationalisation,"  as  distinct  from 
complete  socialism,  has  hardly  attracted  attention 
outside  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
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and  some  of  our  colonies.  It  has  found  favour 
only  where  the  exceptional  economic  progress  of 
the  last  hundred  years  has  added  surprisingly  to 
the  value  of  certain  kinds  of  land,  and  this 
additional  value  has  been  shared  among  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  owners.  In  a  stationary 
country  there  is  no  such  growth  in  value,  and  in  a 
country  where  proprietors  are  numerous  such 
growth  as  there  is  excites  little  jealousy. 

[Ricardo,  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation, — MiU,  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
— Henry  George,  Progress  and  Poverty. — Moffat, 
Mr.  Senry  George,  the  Orthodox  (a  criticism  of 
the  last-mentioned  work), — Marshall,  Principles  of 
Economics.  —  Seligman,  Shifting  and  Incidence  of 
Taxation.  —  Nicholson,  Principles  of  Political 
EcoJiomy ;  the  literature  of  socialism  generally, 
as  the  fundamental  principles  of  land  nationalisa- 
tion are  the  common  property  of  socialist  writers. 
See  arts,  on  P.  E.  DovE  and  W.  Spence.]    f.  c.  m. 

Some  further  reference  to  Henry  George's  Pro- 
gress and  Poverty  in  relation  to  his  proposal  for 
the  nationalisation  of  land  is  advisable  here.  To 
make  this  point  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
Mr.  George's  theory  on  wages.  He  argues  that 
"  wages  depend  upon  the  margin  of  production,  or 
upon  the  produce  which  labour  can  obtain  as  the 
highest  point  of  natural  productiveness  open  to  it 
without  the  payment  of  rent."  From  this  .stand- 
point Mr.  George  examines  in  his  fifth  book  "  the 
primary  cause  of  recurring  paroxysms  of  industrial 
depression,"  and  the  causes  of  "the  persistence 
of  poverty  amid  advancing  wealth,"  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  these  spring  from  the  existence 
of  private  property  in  land.  As  Mr.  George  con- 
siders this  not  only  unjust,  but  the  cause  of  the 
evils  existing  in  modem  society,  he  would  give  no 
compensation  to  the  owners,  but  he  would  give 
security  for  improvements.  He  would  "appro- 
priate rent  by  taxation."  This  taxation  might  be 
crushing.  Mr.  George  states,  in  one  place  "the 
monopolist  in  agricultural  land  would  be  taxed  as 
much  as  though  his  land  were  covered  with  houses 
and  barns,  with  crops,  and  with  stock."  In 
another,  the  taxes  would  "fall  as  heavily  upon 
unimproved  as  upon  improved  land."  By  adopt- 
ing this  plan  Mr.  George  anticipates  a  removal  of 
many  of  the  inequalities  of  wealth,  but  he  thinks 
that  wages  would  rise,  that  the  general  rate  of 
interest  would  rise  also,  that  universal  prosperity 
would  follow.  It  is  curious,  though  somewhat 
sad,  to  observe  the  various  directions  in  which 
different  thinkers  believe  they  have  found  a  uni- 
versal remedy  against  pauperism.  The  endeavour 
reminds  the  reader  of  the  search  for  the  philo- 
sopher's stone  in  the  middle  ages.  The  investiga- 
tion is  ever  fruitless,  but  ever  attractive  to  the 
speculative  mind. 

This  reference  is  to  the  first  statement  of  Mr. 
George's  opinions.  In  a  later  edition  he  con- 
siders that  "  private  property  in  land  always  has, 
and  always  must,  as  development  proceeds,  lead 
to  the  enslavement  of  the  labouring  class." 

The  principle  Mr.  George  advances  would  be 
equally  valid  against  the  existence  of  any  property 
at  all,  and,  however  the  inequality  of  wealth  may 
menace  civilisation,  the  destruction  of  all  wealth 
would  be  fatal  to  human  progress. 


LAND,  Public,  of  the  United  States. 
The  total  amount  of  public  lands  owned  by  the 
government  of  the  XTnited  States  has  varied 
greatly  at  different  times,  oAving  to  extensive 
acquisitions  on  the  one  hand  and  sales  and 
gifts  on  the  other.  In  the  course  of  its 
existence  the  government  has  possessed  in 
its  own  name  2,708,388  square  miles;  and 
the  largest  amount  owned  at  any  one  time 
was  in  1848,  amounting  to  1,890,013  square 
miles.  The  public  domain  has  its  origin  (1) 
in  cessions  made  by  the  different  states  origin- 
ally forming  the  union,  many  of  which  gave 
up  large  tracts  of  western  lands  ;  (2)  by 
purchases  or  treaty  cessions,  as  Louisiana  in 
1803,  Florida,  1819,  purchase  from  Texas  in 
1850,  the  Gadsden  puixhase  in  1853,  Alaska 
in  1867,  and  the  Oregon  cessions  ;  (3)  by  the 
Mexican  war.  As  settlers'  rights  had  already 
been  acquired  within  the  territories  annexed, 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  all  the  land  thus 
brought  under  the  American  flag  was  part  of 
the  public  domain.  From  the  outset  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  be 
liberal  in  its  grants  of  land.  Lands  have 
been  disposed  of  ia  four  different  ways  :  (1) 
by  grants  to  individuals  ;  (2)  grants  to  states  ; 
(3)  grants  for  internal  improvements  either 
to  states  or  corporations  ;  (4)  sales.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  any  sub- 
stantial revenue  from  the  public  lands,  and, 
when  sold,  but  a  nominal  price  as  a  rule 
has  been  charged.  The  total  receipts  from 
public  lands  from  1798  until  1893  were 
283,000,000  dollars.  A  much  larger  sum, 
however,  has  been  expended  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  Indian  titles,  purchase  -  money  for 
annexations,,  and  for  surveys.  The  economic 
advantages  to  the  nation  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  receipts  entering  into  the  budget 
accounts,  as  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  lands 
have  been  given  away  to  soldiers  as  bounties, 
to  assist  corporations  in  the  construction  of 
railways  through  sparsely-settled  regions,  and 
indirectly  to  promote  immigration  through 
gifts  to  actual  settlers  under  the  Homestead 
Act  of  1862.  Generous  grants  have  also  been 
made  to  individual  states  for  the  establish- 
ment of  productive  funds  for  common-school 
and  university  education.  Only  very  rarely 
has  the  revenue  from  public  lands  constituted 
an  important  element  in  the  treasury  receipts. 
The  largest  amounts  received  from  this  source 
wereuil835andl836,8l4-7andS24-8miUions, 
or  about  40  and  50  per  cent  respectively  of 
the  total  net  receipts  in  those  years.  The 
sales  at  that  period  were  exceptional,  due  in 
part  to  the  construction  of  canals  and  raOways, 
and  the  extension  of  banking  credits.  Under 
the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  a  citizen,  or  an 
alien  who  has  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  may  enter  upon  not  more 
than  160  acres  of  unappropriated  public  laud 
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and  may  acquire  title  in  five  years.  In  1892 
there  were  567,000,000  acres  of  public  lands 
left,  of  which  one-half  was  unsurveyed.  A 
large  part  is  known  to  be  arid,  and  can  be 
utilised  only  after  large  public  expenditures. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  economic 
effects  of  the  public  land  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  note  its 
relation  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population, 
especially  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  its  influence 
upon  rents  in  the  east  and  older  districts  ; 
and  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  arising  from  a 
too  rapid  congestion  of  population  in  large 
cities,  by  furnishing  an  immediate  and  attrac- 
tive outlet  for  industrial  activities. 

[See  Richmond  Mayo-Smith  in  Emigration  and 
Immigration  (New  York,  1890),  p.  56  :  "  When 
trade  became  unprofitable  a,  man  could  take  to 
agriculture.  Our  public  land  has  been  our  great 
safety-valve,  relieving  the  pressure  of  economic 
distress  and  failure." — Annual  Reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Public  Latid  Office. — Thomas 
Donaldson,  Public  Domain,  Pub.  Doc.  Washington, 
1884. — A.  B.  Hart,  "Disposition  of  the  Public 
Lands,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  1  (1887), 
169. — W.  C.  Ford,  in  Lalor's  Encyclopedia  of 
Pol.  Sci. ,  3,  460-478.]  D.  R.  D. 

LAND  PURCHASE  ACT.  See  Land  Legis- 
lation, Irish. 

LAND  REGISTRATION.  Land  is  by  far  the 
most  important  article  of  commerce.  Owing  to 
its  physical  peculiarities  it  is  the  subject  of 
more  varied  rights  and  interests  than  any  other 
commodity.  Owing  to  those  peculiarities,  also, 
it  does  not  admit  of  being  held  in  the  same  close 
and  constant  physical  possession  as  do  most 
movable  objects.  It  is  thus  at  once  peculiarly 
important  and  peculiarly  difficult  for  those  who 
enter  into  transactions  with  respect  to  land, 
who  buy  or  who  advance  money  upon  land,  to 
be  certain  that  the  person  with  whom  they  are 
dealing  has  a  title  to  that  land.  Where  no 
special  legislation  has  been  devised  for  their 
assistance,  intending  purchasers  or  mortgagees 
must  conduct  for  themselves  and  at  their  own 
risk  an  inquiry  into  the  title  of  the  intending 
seller  or  mortgagor.  This  inquiry  may  be 
troublesome  and  expensive,  and  does  not  always 
yield  a  certain  result.  Moreover  it  must  be 
repeated  as  often  as  any  fresh  transaction  with 
reference  to  the  land  is  begun.  Such  is  still 
)  the  case  in  England.  A  history  of  the  title  to 
the  land  extending  formerly  to  sixty  and  now 
to  forty  years,  has  to  be  made  out  before  any 
prudent  person  will  buy  the  land  or  advance 
money  upon  the  land.  But  a  special  legislation 
may  render  dealings  with  land  less  cumbrous 
and  more  secure.  The  titles  to  all  the  land 
within  the  limits  of  the  state  may  be  ascertained 
and  recorded  once  for  all  by  a  public  agency. 
All  subsequent  transactions  affecting  the  land 
may  be  simDarly  ascertained  and  recorded.  It 
will  then   be   possible,    by   referring   to    these 


records,  to  determine  what  persons  are  at  any 
moment  interested  in  any  piece  of  land  either 
as  owners  or  as  incumbrancers.  No  further 
inquu-y  as  to  title  will  be  necessary.  The  past 
history  of  the  title  will  be  of  no  practical  conse- 
quence. Such  is  the  case  in  the  great  majority 
of  civilised  states  at  the  present  day. 

In  France  a  system  of  registration  of  deeds 
has  existed  since  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I. 
In  every  arrondissement,  a  subdivision  compar- 
able to  our  poor-law  union,  there  is  a  registry 
office.  Sales  and  mortgages  of  land  must  be 
registered  there,  or  they  will  not  he  valid  as 
against  subsequent  dealings  with  the  land. 
The  register  is  public.  A  lease  need  not  be 
registered,  but  in  case  of  litigation  the  tribunals 
will  not  take  cognisance  of  it  without  registra- 
tion. The  registration  fee  on  a  purchase 
amounts  to  5  per  cent.  For  a  mortgage  it 
varies  from  £1  :  5s.  to  £1 :  15s.  For  a  lease  it 
varies  from  1  to  J  per  cent  on  the  net  amoimt 
accruing  from  the  lease.  In  Prussia  the  system 
of  registration  is  at  least  as  cheap  and  ex- 
peditious. In  all  cases  of  alienation,  proprietary 
rights  are  acquired  by  an  act  of  conveyance 
followed  by  registration.  The  conveyance  con- 
sists simply  of  two  verbal  declarations  at  the 
local  registry  office.  The  registered  proprietor 
declares  his  assent  to  the  registration  of  the 
purchase,  and  the  purchaser  declares  that  he 
demands  such  registration.  Mortgages  are 
created  in  a  similar  manner,  and  a  certificate 
of  charge  upon  the  land  is  negotiable.  The 
expenses  of  sale  and  of  mortgage  are  adjusted 
on  very  low  sliding  scales.  Thus  where  land 
is  sold  for  £150  the  fees  amount  only  to  12s. 
The  time  required  is  in  ordinary  cases  under  an 
hour.  A  somewhat  similar  system  was  estab- 
lished in  South  Australia  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Torrens,  and  proved  so  successful  that  it  has 
been  adopted  by  all  the  Australian  colonies  and 
by  New  Zealand.  The  speed  and  economy  both 
of  first  registration  and  of  registering  all  sub- 
sequent dealings  with  the  land  are  most  remark- 
able. The  registry  does  not  give  an  indefeasible, 
but  only  a  guaranteed  title.  Experience  shows 
that  the  guarantee  hardly  ever  has  to  he  made 
good. 

The  advantages  of  registration  have  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  English  legislators.  The 
registration  of  deeds  relating  to  land  as  distinct 
from  registration  of  title  has  long  been  known 
in  England.  As  early  as  the  27th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  Statute  of  Enrolments  required 
all  bargains  and  sales  of  freehold  land  to  be 
made  by  deed  and  enrolled  within  six  months 
at  Westminster  or  in  the  county  where  the  land 
was  situated.  But  this  act  was  eluded  by  a 
technical  oonti'ivance  which  caimot  be  fuUy 
explained  here.  Under  the  Commonwealth 
bills  for  the  registration  of  dealings  with  land 
were  brought  into  parliament,  but  none  of  them 
became  law.     In  1669  a  committee  of  the  House 
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of  Lords  reported  that  the  uncertainty  of  title 
was  one  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  land,  and 
recommended  as  a  remedy  a  system  of  registra- 
tion. In  the  reign  of  Anne  separate  registries 
of  deeds  were  established  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex  and  for  the  East  and  West  Ridings  of 
York.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  similar 
registry  was  instituted  for  the  North  Riding. 
A  registry  of  deeds  has  long  been  established  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  and  is  highly  valued  in 
those  countries.  A  bill  for  a  general  system  of 
registration  was  introduced  in  1758,  but  was 
not  passed.  The  subject  then  dropped  for  a 
long  time. 

In  1830  and  again  in  1857  royal  commis- 
sions reported  in  favour  of  the  registration  of 
title,  and  their  opinion  was  made  more  impres- 
sive by  the  practical  success  of  systems  of 
registration  in  other  countries.  The  first  act 
for  the  registration  of  titles  in  England,  known 
as  the  act  to  facilitate  the  proof  of  title  to  and 
the  conveyance  of  real  estate  (25  &  26  Vict.  c. 
53),  was  passed  in  1862  by  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Westbury,  then  chancellor.  Under  this  act 
an  office  of  land  registry  was  established  in 
London.  Registration  of  title  was  to  be  volun- 
tary. No  title  was  to  be  registered  unless  it 
were  such  as  a  court  of  equity  would  consider 
to  be  a  good  marketable  title.  Once  registered 
the  title  became  indefeasible.  The  registrar 
was  to  deliver  a  land  certificate  to  the  person 
registered  as  having  title  to  the  land,  and  the 
deposit  or  endorsement  of  the  certificate  was  to 
be  effectual  as  a  sale  or  mortgage  of  the  land. 
This  act  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  failure 
from  the  beginning.  Only  a  few  himdred  titles 
have  been  registered  under  it.  The  making  out 
of  a  title  for  registration  was  found  to  involve 
a  far  heavier  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
than  was  needed  to  make  out  a  title  sufficient 
for  an  ordinary  conveyance.  In  one  instance 
the  office  took  two  years  and  five  months  to 
make  the  preliminary  inquiries,  and  only  once 
did  it  accomplish  this  task  ia  less  than  five 
months.  The  average  amount  of  the  registi'a- 
tion  fees  appears  to  have  been  about  £50,  and 
this  is  said  to  have  been  only  one-third  of  the 
total  expense  incurred  by  owners  registering. 
Even  when  the  title  had  been  duly  registered, 
subsequent  dealings  with  the  land  were  not 
made  cheaper  or  more  expeditious.  A  royal 
commission,  which  reported  in  1870,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  act  had  failed  because 
the  conditions  which  it  imposed  were  too 
rigorous.  It  required  the  person  registering  to 
show  a  marketable  title.  It  required  boundaries 
to  be  defined  and  partial  interests  in  the  land  to 
be  recorded.  Accordingly  in  1875  Lord  Cairns, 
then  lord  chancellor,  procured  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Transfer  Act  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  87). 
Under  this  act  any  person  might  be  registered 
as  the  proprietor  of  land  if  he  could  satisfy  the 
registrar  that  he  was  primd  fade  entitled  to  it 


in  fee,  and  that  there  was  possession  in  the 
same  right.  In  tliis  case  the  registi'ation  did 
not  prejudice  the  enforcement  of  any  adverse 
estate,  right,  or  interest,  but  the  lapse  of  time 
would  perfect  the  registered  title.  If  applica- 
tion were  made  for  an  absolute  title,  and  on 
examination  it  appeared  that  the  title  could  be 
made  out  only  for  a  limited  period  or  subject 
to  certain  exceptions,  the  registrar  might  except 
from  the  eS'ect  of  registration  any  estate,  right, 
or  interest  arising  before  a  specified  date,  and 
register  the  title  not  as  absolute,  but  as 
"qualified."  In  this  case  also  lapse  of  time 
would  perfect  the  title.  It  was  hoped  by  these 
expedients  to  lessen  the  expense  of  registration, 
and  thus  encom-age  the  public  to  register.  But 
this  act  failed  as  completely  as  its  predecessor. 
In  1879  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  consider  what  steps 
could  be  taken  to  simplify  title  and  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  land,  reported  as  follows  : — 

* '  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the 
reluctance  of  landowners  and  mortgagees  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  act.  Its  unpopularity  has 
been  ascribed  (1)  to  the  absence  of  any  power  to 
remove  from  the  register  a  title  which  has  once 
been  placed  upon  it ;  (2)  to  the  disinclination  of 
solicitors  to  recommend  to  their  clients  a,  course 
of  dealing  with  their  property  which  may  tend 
eventually  if  not  immediately  to  curtail  their  own 
profits  ;  (3)  to  the  general  distrust  of  all  projects 
of  land  registration,  inspired  by  the  break-down 
of  Lord  Westbury's  act ;  and  (4)  to  the  indisposi- 
tion, both  of  the  public  and  the  legal  profession, 
to  familiarise  themselves  with  a  new  system,  and 
to  mn  the  risk  of  an  experiment  which  involves 
so  great  a  departure  from  established  usage. " 

The  committee,  whilst  admitting  that  there 
might  be  some  force  in  these  contentions,  did 
not  think  them  sufBcient  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  the  act  of  1875.  They  considered 
that  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  title  to  free- 
holds, and  the  complexity  of  the  interests  which 
can  be  created  in  English  land,  were  the  gravest 
obstacles  to  its  success.  Mr.  Brickdale,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Registration  of  Title  to  Land, 
takes  a  different  view.  He  argues  that  the 
registration  of  title  will  succeed  only  where  it 
is  easier  to  prove  a  title  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  registrar  than  to  the  satisfaction  of  an 
ordinary  purchaser.  But  this  cannot  be  the 
case  where  registration  gives  an  indefeasible 
title,  for  there  exhaustive  evidence  must  be 
required  if  the  risk  of  doing  injustice  to  the 
true  owner  is  to  be  avoided.  He  argues  from 
the  experience  of  the  Australian  colonies  that 
registration  should  give  not  an  indefeasible, 
but  a  guaranteed  title,  in  other  words,  a  right 
to  compensation  where  the  person  registering 
himself  as  owner  iona  fide  turns  out  not  to 
be  the  owner.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
cases  in  which  compensation  has  to  be  given 
are  very  few,  and  that  ample  funds  for  the 
purpose  can  be' raised  by  imposing  a  small  fee 
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upon  all  persons  who  register.  Mr.  Morris,  in 
his  essay  on  the  Registration  of  Title,  proposes 
to  dispense  with  proof  of  title  altogether.  He 
would  have  registration  commence  in  every 
case  with  the  next  dealing  with  the  fee  simple 
after  the  passing  of  a  Registration  Act.  The 
vendor  and  purchaser,  or  their  respective 
solicitors,  would  appear  before  the  registrar  and 
make  statutory  declarations,  the  vendor  that 
he  believed  himself  to  be  entitled  to  sell,  the 
purchaser  that  he  had  in  fact  purchased.  The 
purchaser  would  then  be  registered  as  having 
merely  a  possessory  title  which  time  would 
ripen  into  full  ownership.  Both  Mr.  Brickdale 
and  Mr.  Morris  hold  that  direct  compulsion  to 
register  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable,  although 
Mr.  Morris  would  give  all  registered  transac- 
tions legal  priority  over  unregistered. 

In  1888  a  further  attempt  to  improve  the 
existing  system  of  registration  was  made  by 
the  Land  Charges  and  Registration  Act  (51  & 
52  Viet.  c.  51).  A  bill  for  compulsory  regis- 
tration was  introduced  in  1895  with  the  support 
of  the  late  and  the  present  chancellor,  but  was 
subsequently  dropped.  Under  its  provisions  a 
merely  possessory  title  might  be  placed  on  the 
register. 

It  seems  clear  that  no  system  of  registration 
will  ever  be  voluntarily  accepted  by  landovmers 
unless  it  results  in  an  immediate  as  well  as  in 
an  ultimate  saving  of  time,  trouble,  and  expense. 
But  if  it  can  be  made  to  effect  this  immediate 
saving  it  will  be  readily  used  without  at  all 
events  direct  compulsion.  The  present  time  is 
propitious  for  a  reform  of  our  abortive  system. 
The  principal  obstacle  to  a  large  traffic  in  small 
parcels  of  land  lies  in  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
transfer.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transfer 
the  bulk  of  the  people  look  upon  land  as  a 
luxury  which  they  are  not  likely  ever  to  acquire, 
and  in  this  age  all  such  luxuries  excite  envy 
and  hatred.  Vast  schemes  of  confiscation 
which  would  be  hooted  down  in  France  or 
Prussia  are  sometimes  propounded  in  England. 
The  only  remedy  is  the  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  landed  proprietors,  and  the  best 
means  of  bringing  about  this  augmentation  is 
to  facilitate  dealings  in  land  by  an  efficient 
system  of  registration. 

[See  text  of  the  acts  above  referred  to. — Reports 
of  the  Land  Transfer  Commission  appointed  1868 
and  of  the  select  committee  on  Land  Titles  and 
Transfer  appointed  1878. — R.  Torrens,  Essay  on 
Transfer  of  Land  by  Registration-  of  Title. — Land 
Transfer,  a  review  of  the  subject  published  by 
order  of  the  Bar  Committee,  1886. — F.  Brickdale, 
Registration  of  Title  to  Land. — R.  B.  Morris, 
Registration  of  Titles,  1886,  and  Summary  of  the 
Law  of  Land  and  Mortgage  Registration,  1895, 
and  the  valuable  lists  of  authorities  in  both  works. 
— Say  and  Chailley,  Nouveau  Dietionnaire 
d'J&oonomie  Politigue,  s.v.  Cadastre.  Art.  on 
Cadastral  Sbevey.]  p.  o.  m. 

LANDSETTUS,  one  of  the   many  appella- 


tions for  the  peasant  landholders  on  a  mediaeval 
manor,  chiefly  found  in  the  eastern  counties. 

[VinogradofF,  Villainage  in  England.'] 

E.  u.  p. 

LAND  SYSTEM  in  the  Ameiiioan 
Colonies.  The  agrarian  policy  of  the  various 
American  colonies  was  largely  dependent  upon 
the  character  and  instincts  of  the  different 
groups  of  settlers.  In  the  division  of  the 
soil,  better  even  than  jn  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment, were  expressed  the  political  and  social 
ideas  of  these  settlers,  and  as  these  ideas  varied, 
so  did  the  methods  of  land  -  distribution  and 
the  forms  of  land-tenure.  Such  variations 
may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  hereditary  inohna- 
tions,  to  the  influence  of  habit  and  previous 
environment,  and  to  the  political  ideas  that 
had  stimulated  the  colonists  to  leave  England 
for  America  ;  in  part  to  climate  and  staple 
products,  the  influence  of  which,  though  im- 
portant, is  likely  to  be  exaggerated.  The  fitness 
of  a  territory  for  a  given  staple,  cultivable  only 
on  a  large  scale,  will  militate  against  small 
holdings  ;  while  a  land  confined  by  sea  and 
mountain,  and  broken  by  frequent  ranges  of 
hUls,  will  not  be  favourable  to  large  plantations. 

The  title  to  all  lands  in  America  claimed  by 
virtue  of  discovery  and  occupation  was  vested  in 
the  Crown.  The  king  was  as  absolute  a  sovereign 
of  these  territories  as  of  his  ancestral  demesne. 
He  disposed  of  them  freely,  and  conveyed  to 
the  grantees,  by  letters  patent,  such  powers 
as  seemed  to  him  good.  Such  patents  were 
issued  to  petitioners,  conveying  to  them  rights 
in  the  soil  and  the  power  of  free  disposal  of  it. 
Lands  granted  in  this  way  were  held  by  the 
petitioners  in  free  and  common  SooAOE,  which 
was  the  normal  and  typical  free  tenure,  that  is, 
tenure  by  fealty  and  fixed  services.  The  most 
common  of  the  latter  was  the  payment  of  rent. 
This  form  of  tenure  was  embodied  in  all  the 
early  charters,  though  the  form  of  the  rent 
varied.  In  the  charter  to  Raleigh  in  1584, 
to  the  Virginia  Company  of  London  in  1609 
and  1611-1612,  to  the  New  England  Company 
in  1620,  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company 
in  1629  and  1691,  to  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  Connecticut  in  1662,  and  to  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  in  1663,  the  service  took  the  foi-m 
of  a  payment  of  one-fifth  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver.  This  had,  however,  rather  the  character 
of  a  reservation  than  a  rent.  The  grant  to 
Lord  Baltimore  in  1632  exacted,  in  addition 
to  the  reservation  of  one-fifth  of  all  the  gold 
and  silver,  an  annual  payment  of  two  Indian 
arrows  to  the  king  at  Windsor  ;  the  grant  to 
Gorges  in  1639,  one  quarter  of  wheat;  the 
gi-ant  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1664,  forty 
beaver  skins ;  the  grants  to  the  proprietaries 
of  Carolina  in  1663  and  1665,  twenty  marks  ; 
and  the  grant  to  Penn  in  1681,  two  beaver 
skins.      It   is   not  surprising  that  so   iree  a 
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tenure  should  have  been  conceded  when  we 
realise  how  burdensome  a  military  tenure  would 
have  been  to  settlers  engaged  in  such  distant 
and  hazardous  undertakings,  how  willing  the 
Stuart  kings  were  to  offer  every  encouragement 
to  these  colonists,  and  how  strong  was  the 
opinion  in  England — note  the  action  of  parlia- 
ment in  1 6 1 0 — that  all  feudal  dues  and  incidents 
should  be  abolished. 

The  patentees,  whether  single  proprietaries, 
groups  of  proprietaries,  or  joint-stock  companies, 
made  subgrants  to  those  who  would  co-operate 
directly  in  bringing  about  settlement.  Such 
grantees  might  be  organised  as  joint -stock 
companies,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Company.  This  company,  a 
patentee  of  the  New  England  Company,  although 
receiving  a  charter  directly  from  the  king,  dis- 
tributed lands  under  certain  prescribed  rules  to 
individuals  and  to  land-communities,  who  had 
power  to  subdivide  the  land  further  among 
bo-nafide  settlers.  Or  such  grantees  might  be 
a  number  of  proprietaries,  as  in  the  case  of 
New  Jersey,  where  the  proprietaries  received 
their  title  by  a  conveyance  from  the  Duke  of 
York  —  himself  a  patentee  of  Charles  II., — 
and  having  erected  a  frame  of  government, 
gave  the  governor  and  council  of  the  new 
province  the  power  to  distribute  lands  to 
individuals,  but  retained  in  their  own  hands 
the  privilege  of  granting  town -patents.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  first 
patentees,  whether  a  single  proprietary,  as  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New  York,  a 
chartered  company,  as  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  or  a  group  of  proprietaries,  as  in 
Carolina,  conveyed  title,  either  directly  or 
through  the  governor  or  deputy -governor,  to 
those  who  were  to  be  the  final  owners  of  the 
soil,  if  individuals,  or  to  those  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  further  division  among 
themselves,  if  members  of  a  land-community. 

The  methods  according  to  which  lands  were 
distributed  differed  in  detail,  but  in  general 
were  much  the  same  everyivhere.  The  scheme 
of  division  based  on  the  share-right,  that  is, 
the  right  of  each  shareholder  to  a  certain 
amount  of  the  newly-discovered  territory,  and 
to  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  venture,  was 
the  outcome  of  the  joint -stock  system.  In 
Massachusetts  Bay  there  was  allowed  to  each 
subscriber  of  £60,  200  acres  ;  in  New  Jersey 
to  every  armed  freeman  who  shared  in  the 
settlement,  150  acres  ;  in  Maryland  to  each 
adventurer  bringing  over  ten  additional  persons, 
1000  and  later  2000  acres  ;  in  Carolina,  in 
1669,  to  each  free-born  individual  over  sixteen, 
150  acres.  This  system  was  easily  extended 
by  the  grant  of  additional  acres  for  each  new 
settler  transported  to  the  colonies,  for  each 
man-servant  or  woman  -  servant  possessed,  for 
each  apprentice  or  indentured  servant,  or  for 
each  member  of  a  family,  especially  children. 


Such  methods  are  inevitable  when  land  is 
plentiful  and  a  rapid  increase  of  population 
desu-ed.  In  addition  to  these  grants  of  fixed 
amounts  extensive  grants  were  made  to  indi- 
viduals who  were  of  rank  in  the  colony,  or  had 
performed  meritorious  service.  Lastly,  grants 
were  made  to  communities  of  settlers  who 
desired  to  establish  towns.  In  Connecticut 
and  Khode  Island  the  last  two  forms  of 
distribution  were  the  only  ones  employed. 
In  Pennsylvania,  in  the  laying  out  of  a  town, 
grants  were  made  to  "first  purchasers "  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  agreement  at  the  rate  of  ten 
acres  to  every  600  purchased.  Any  attempt 
at  systematic  distribution  seems  to  have  been 
given  up  at  an  early  date  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  proprietary  and  the  land  -  ofSce  acting 
in  his  absence  seem  to  have  disposed  of  the 
territory  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 

Lands  thus  granted  were  in  the  northern 
colonies  generally  held  in  Fee  (q.ii.).  In 
Massachusetts  Bay  there  were  a  few  instances  of 
grants  for  life  or  for  rent.  In  the  other  colonies 
a  small  Quit-Rent  was  demanded.  This  was 
in  New  Jersey  and  Carolina  a  half- penny  to 
the  acre  ;  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  ' '  first 
purchasers,"  one  shilling,  though  later  the 
rent  dropped  to  one  penny  or  half- penny  an 
acre.  In  Maryland  the  quit -rent  was  first 
paid  in  kind,  four  hundred  pormds  of  wheat ; 
later  the  amount  was  diminished,  and  money 
sterling  substituted  for  the  wheat  rental.  In 
Virginia  a  rental  of  one  shilling,  to  be  paid 
after  seven  years  in  agricultural  commodities, 
was  imposed  ;  this,  after  1688,  was  paid  in 
tobacco  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  pound. 
In  South  Carolina  it  was  a  penny  per  acre 
before  1694,  after  that  date  one  shilling  sterling 
per  one  hundred  acres  until  1731,  when  the 
old  rate  was  restored.  All  such  rentals,  of 
course,  lapsed  with  the  independence  of  the 
colonies,  and  all  landed  property  became  alodial 
freeholds  (see  Alod). 

In  none  of  the  charters  issued  were  the  rights 
of  the  Indians,  the  native  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
recognised.  The  Crown  claimed  absolute  and 
positive  sovereignty.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion 
was  held  very  generally  by  the  colonists  and 
by  others  that  the  natives  should  not  be  dis- 
possessed of  their  property  without  some 
compensation.  Extreme  views,  however,  were 
held  on  both  sides.  Cotton  Mather  said  it 
was  unnecessary  to  recognise  the  Indian  claims 
at  all,  and  later  lawyers  denied  that  the  Indian 
deed  created  a  title,  holding  that  it  was  no 
more  than  a  quit-claim,  the  fee  being  in  the 
king.  On  the  other  hand,  Roger  Williams  and 
the  New  Jersey  squatters  claimed  that  titles 
based  on  Indian  purchase  were  alone  worthy 
of  consideration.  In  nearly  every  case,  how- 
ever, the  colonists  pui'ohased  their  lands  of 
the  Indians  for  small  amounts  of  merchandise, 
and  protected  the  natives   in  the   fields  and 
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hunting-grounds  reserved  for  them.  Cases  of 
hard  treatment  and  actual  dishonesty  were 
fortunately  not  common.  Titles  that  rested 
on  Indian  deeds  only  had  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  local  courts  or  of  the  colonial 
assemblies,  while  some  of  the  colonies  were 
obliged  to  forbid  unlicensed  purchasing  entirely, 
because  of  the  confusion  caused  by  it.  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  forbade  it  in  1633,  Ehode  Island 
in  1643,  Maryland  in  1649,  Connecticut  in 
1663.  Virginia  discouraged  sale  by  the  Indians 
of  their  lands,  but  in  New  Jersey  the  number 
of  titles  that  rested  on  Indian  deeds  only  was 
so  large  as  to  lead  to  serious  dispute  followed 
by  riots  in  1749.  Reservations  and  even 
towns  were  set  apart  for  the  Indians  by 
many  of  the  colonies,  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
Indian  question  was  an  ever-recurring  one,  a 
considerable  mass  of  legislation  was  called  into 
existence  in  settling  it.  The  eastern  Indians, 
yearly  decreasing  in  number,  continued  to 
occupy  their  reservations  till  long  after  the 
revolution.  To-day  a  few  half-breeds  still 
linger  in  the  territory  of  the  original  colonies, 
but  the  lands  owned  by  them  are  very  small  in 
extent. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  land  system  in 
the  American  colonies,  a  more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  Virginian  and  New  England  system 
is  necessary.  By  the  charter  of  1609  the 
Treasurer,  Council,  and  General  Association  of 
Adventurers  in  England  were  authorised  to 
divide  the  soil  of  Virginia  according  to  such 
methods  as  they  might  prescribe,  employing 
the  governor  and  council  in  Virginia  as  minis- 
terial agents.  The  requirement  to  send  all 
patents  to  England  for  confirmation  involved 
so  much  delay  as  to  retard  seriously  the  growth 
of  the  colony,  and  with  the  recall  of  the 
letters-patent  in  1624,  the  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  royal  governor  acting  for  the 
Crown.  There  were  three  grounds  upon  which 
a  grant  might  be  issued  :  First,  the  purchase  of 
a  "bill  of  adventure,"  by  which  the  purchaser 
of  a  single  share  at  £12  :  10s.  was  entitled  to 
100  acres  in  the  first  division  of  the  soil,  and 
100  acres  in  addition  when  the  first  plantation 
was  seated.  The  purchasers  of  bills  before 
1625  were  exempt  from  quit-rent.  Of  the 
original  subscribers  it  is  estimated  that  about 
two-thirds,  either  in  person  or  through  agents, 
took  up  their  lands,  while  one-third  sold  their 
rights  to  others.  By  means  of  extensive 
purchasing  of  shares  on  the  part  of  private 
associations,  engrossing  of  lands  began  on  a, 
large  scale;  but  after  1624  the  associations 
were  "unable  to  maintain  their  position,  and, 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  these 
lands  fell  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 
The  second  ground  was  the  performance  of  some 
meritorious  service.  The  recipients  were  gener- 
ally oflicers  of  the  state,  clergymen,  physicians, 
and  others.     To  these  the  company,  and  after- 


wards the  Crown,  gave  large  portions  of  land, 
in  the  form  either  of  shares  or,  after  1624,  of 
money.  Special  grants  were  made  to  the 
governors  who  became  in  time  the  agents  of 
the  Crown  in  dispensing  like  favours  to  those 
of  lesser  rank.  To  those  who  guarded  the 
frontiers  every  inducement  was  offered,  and 
large  quantities  of  land  situated  along  the 
border  were  patented  to  single  individuals  or 
groups  of  men.  The  third  ground  was  the 
head -right,  that  is  to  say,  any  shareholder  or 
other  person  who  transported  au  emigrant  to 
the  colony  was  allowed  fifty  acres.  The  object 
of  this  was  to  increase  the  population,  and  to 
promote  individual  ownership  in  the  soil.  This 
method  of  distributing  land  became  very  much 
more  common  after  1624.  Abuses  crept  in, 
and  on  many  pretexts  it  became  possible  to 
obtain  land  without  having  transported  a 
single  emigrant.  This  abuse  was  connived 
at  because  of  the  feeling  in  Virginia  that 
a  simpler  method  of  acquiring  title  should 
be  adopted.  The  economic  growth  of  the 
colony  demanded  the  abolition  of  such  ex- 
pensive methods,  and  those  who  were  desirous 
of  bringing  new  land  into  tillage  did  not  wish 
to  be  hampered  by  unnecessary  burdens.  Thus 
it  took  Virginia  over  fifty  years  to  reach  that 
policy  of  land -distribution  which  the  New 
England  colonists  had  been  employing  since 
the  beginning  of  the  settlement.  The  size  of 
the  portions  allotted  in  Virginia  increased  with 
the  growth  of  the  colony.  From  1634  to  1650, 
though  the  largest  grant  was  for  3500  acres, 
the  average  area  of  soil  acquii-ed  did  not  exceed 
446  acres.  From  1651  to  1700  the  average 
size  of  the  patents  was  674  acres,  though 
individual  patents  ran  as  high  as  20,000  acres. 
The  only  conditions  attached  to  such  grants 
were,  first,  that  the  land  be  seated,  that  is, 
that  a  small  house  or  cabin  be  erected  upon 
it,  and  a  portion  of  the  soil  tilled  ;  secondly, 
the  payment  of  quit-rent  to  the  amount  of  Is. 
per  50  acres  after  seven  years  had  passed, 
reckoning  from  1618,  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  the  law.  Settlers  were  exceedingly  remiss 
in  the  payment  of  this  rental,  as  was  the  case 
in  all  the  colonies  where  it  existed,  for  they 
did  not  like  it,  and  sought  by  every  means  to 
evade  it.  Failure  to  fulfil  these  conditions, 
particularly  the  first,  caused  such  land  to 
escheat  to  the  Crown,  as  did  also  lands  of 
intestates  who  died  without  heirs.  There 
existed,  in  consequence,  at  various  times  in 
Vii'ginia  large  amounts  of  forfeited  territory, 
for  which  new  patents  were  constantly  granted. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Virginia  was  a  land 
of  large  individual  holdings,  and  it  will  also  be 
noticed  that  these  holdings  tended  to  become 
larger.  This  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
colonists,  the  character  of  the  country,  and 
the  conditions  of  agriculture.  There  scarcely 
existed  the  small  land  -  communities,  through 
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whose  agrarian  activity  and  methods  of  sub- 
division a  system  of  small  freeholds  was  intro- 
duced. For  these  we  must  look  to  New 
England,  and  must  follow  the  process  of  land- 
distribution  one  step  farther. 

In  addition  to  the  gifts  to  individuals,  the 
colonial  authorities  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  made  grants 
of  territory  to  groups  of  men  bound  together 
by  ties  of  blood,  religion,  and  common  political 
ideas.  These  groups  or  companies  were  organ- 
ised on  a  joint-stock  basis  for  the  purpose  of 
piurchasing  the  land  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  town.  To  these  men  the  purchase 
of  the  lands  of  the  Indians  was  a  duty  higher 
even  than  that  of  obtaining  a  title  from  the 
Crown.  For  this  purpose  a  common  fund  was 
raised,  to  which  all  those  who  were  to  join  in 
the  undertaking  subscribed.  After  a  grant 
had  been  obtained  from  the  colony  the  land 
was  purchased.  It  was  then  divided  slowly, 
as  need  required,  the  share  of  each  being  chiefly 
determined  by  his  contribution  to  the  common 
fund.  This  share  was  called  the  "purchase 
right,"  and  was  generally,  though  not  always, 
expressed  in  pounds.  The  "purchase  right," 
whUe  corresponding  in  a  sense  to  the  "bUl 
of  adventure,"  nevertheless  differed  in  two 
particulars.  First,  the  amount  of  land  given 
was  determined  not  only  by  the  amount  of 
money  subscribed,  but  also  by  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  family  of  the  subscriber. 
A  "purchase  right"  was  therefore  in  part  a 
family  holding.  Secondly,  the  "purchase  right" 
was  not  a  certain  amount  of  land  taken  up  all 
in  one  piece,  as  was  the  land  taken  up  under 
a  Virginia  patent,  but  it  was  a  bundle  of 
separate  shares  situated  in  many  parts  of  the 
village  territory,  and  a  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  privileges  common  to  aU.  In  the  earlier 
days  the  "purchase  right"  included  a  right 
to  a  homestead,  a  right  in  every  important 
division  of  land,  a  right  to  use  all  lands  left 
common  for  pasturing  sheep  and  cattle,  a  right 
in  all  woods  for  the  masting  of  swine  and 
gathering  of  timber,  and  a  right  to  share  in 
whatever  resources  the  town  possessed,  such 
as  fisheries,  vineyards,  mines,  etc.  This  defini- 
tion of  the  "purchase  right"  shows  that  in 
dividing  their  lands  the  New  England  pro- 
prietors had  before  them  two  objects.  First, 
equity,  which  was  to  be  obtained  by  making 
the  divisions  as  equal  as  possible.  Engrossing 
of  lands  was  thus  prevented.  Secondly,  such 
an  increase  of  population  as  would  bring  about 
a  rapid  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil. 
Both  of  these  objects  were  to  be  attained  by  a 
system  of  small  and  scattered  holdings  only. 
The  system  of  this  kind  with  which  the 
colonists  were  familiar  was  that  of  the  English 
village  community,  and  therefore  the  planta- 
tions of  New  England  reproduced  that  system 
as  nearly  as  possible.     The  lands  were  divided 


into  long  and  narrow  fields,  called  variously 
tiers,  furlongs,  shots,  squadrons,  and  quarters. 
These  were  subdivided  into  lots  ranging  from 
one  acre  to  forty  or  more  in  size.  Adjacent  to 
these  fields,  which  formed  the  chief  arable  land 
of  the  community,  were  meadows,  divided  in 
severalty,  yet  thrown  open,  like  the  Lammas 
Lands  (q.v.)  of  old  England,  after  haying- 
time.  There  were  also  the  common  pastures 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  outlying  waste 
and  wilderness.  The  "purchase  right"  gave 
to  the  holder  scattered  lots  in  the  majority  of 
fields,  in  this  respect  corresponding  to  the 
Yardland  of  the  English  Villein  ;  it  also 
included  sub-rights  in  all  common  lands  and 
undertakings.  The  common  rights  in  New 
England  differed  from  those  in  some  parts  of 
old  England,  notably  at  Ashton  and  Cote 
(Giles,  History  of  Bampton,  p.  76),  in  that 
they  were  probably  appendant  to  the  homestead 
only  and  never  to  the  person.  The  rights  in 
undivided  lands  could,  however,  be  retained 
by  persons  living  outside  the  town,  though 
even  this  was  denied  by  some  of  the  colonial 
lawyers,  who  asserted  that  such  rights  were 
appendant  to  the  homestead  only.  Inasmuch 
as  the  commons  in  some  of  the  towns  were 
not  divided  into  severalty  until  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  there  arose  frequent  disputes 
between  the  towns  and  the  descendants  and 
assigns  of  the  old  proprietors  regarding  the 
ownership  of  these  lands. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  in  Virginia 
the  soil  was  divided  into  large  plantations 
varying  fi'om  200  to  20,000  acres  in  size,  in 
New  England  it  was  divided  into  petty  holdings 
as  small  as  one  acre  or  even  half  an  acre  in 
size.  In  Virginia  a  quit-rent  was  demanded  ; 
in  New  England  the  land  was  held  in  full 
ownership,  limited  only  by  certain  liabilities 
to  forfeiture  in  case  of  alienation  or  removal. 
As  the  colonies  became  better  established,  and 
the  economic  condition  changed,  all  these  re- 
strictions on  full  ownership  were  removed. 
This  had  been  done  in  New  England  by  the 
middle  of  the  18  th  century,  while  in  the  other 
colonies  all  proprietary  rights,  manorial  obliga- 
tions, quit-rents,  forms  of  primogeniture,  entail 
and  intestacy  escheat,  were  abohshed  in  1776. 
The  form  of  freehold  tenure,  thus  defined  by 
the  different  state  laws  and  constitutions  for 
the  settled  and  cultivated  lands,  was  extended 
by  the  ordinance  of  1787  to  the  unoccupied 
lands  of  the  nation.  These  lands,  by  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1783,  had  ceased  to  be  Crown 
lands,  and,  after  the  state  cessions  of  1785  to 
1790,  had  been  taken  in  ti-nst  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  tor  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people. 

[No  systematic,  compact  account  of  the  land 
system  in  all  the  American  colonies  has  as  yet 
been  written,  nor  can  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
it  be  obtained  from  the  material  thus  far  printed. 
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Histories  of  the  United  States  pass  over  the  subject 
almost  entirely.  Much  information  can  be  obtained 
from  town  and  colonial  records  and  from  local  and 
state  histories.  The  charter  regulations  can  be 
found  in  Poore's  Qharters  and  Constitutions, 
Washington,  1878.  There  is  a  small  amount  of 
information  in  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical 
History,  vols.  iii.  and  v.  The  only  systematic 
attempt  to  investigate  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in  History  and 
Political  Scimce,  as  follows :  vol.  i.,  "  The 
Germanic  Origin  of  New  England  Towns," 
"Parish  Institutions  of  Maryland,"  "Old  Mary- 
land Manors  "  ;  vol.  iii.,  "  Virginia  Local  Institu- 
tions," "Maryland  Local  Institutions"  ;  vol.  iv., 
"Dutch  Village  Communities  on  the  Hudson 
Eiver,"  "Pennsylvania  Boroughs,"  "History  of 
the  Land  Question  of  the  United  States"  (this 
work  is  of  importance  for  the  period  after  1776 
only),  "The  Land  System  of  the  New  England 
Colonies  "  ;  vol.  vii.,  "  The  Eiver  Towns  of  Con- 
necticut;  vol.  xiii. ,  "Government  of  the  Colony 
of  South  Carolina."  See  also  Howard,  Local 
Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States, 
Baltimore,  1889.  —  Sargeant,  Zand  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania. — Brown,  Genesis  of  the  United 
States,  Boston,  1891. — Weeden,  Economic  and 
Social  History  of  New  England,  Boston,  1890. 
— Bruce,  The  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  New  York,  1895  ;  and 
an  article  in  the  Zeitsch/rift  fur  Sozial  und 
Wirthschaftsgeschichte,  vol.  ii.,  entitled,  "Die 
Stadt  in  Neu-Bngland,  ihr  Ursprung  und  ihre 
agrarische  Gruudlage."]  o.  M.  A. 

LAND  TAX.  The  origiiu  of  the  existing 
land  tax  in  England  is  usually  referred  to 
the  year  1692,  when  the  valuation  was  made 
on  which  the  quotas  subsequently  fixed  were 
based.  In  that  year  parliament,  discontinuing 
the  system  in  force  during  the  civil  war  and 
the  Commonwealth,  under  which  a  specified 
sum  was  raised  from  each  county  and  from 
certain  towns  by  the  Monthly  Assessments, 
directed  by  the  act  4  W.  &  M.  c.  1,  the  levy 
of  a  definite  rate  of  4s.  in  the  pound — the  same 
as  for  a  Subsidy  on  land  in  Tudor  times — on  the 
true  yearly  value  of  aU  personal  estate,  offices, 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Adopting  in 
the  main  the  machinery  used  in  raising  the 
monthly  assessments,  the  act  provided  for  a 
valuation  of  the  subjects  of  charge  by  parochial 
assessors  to  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners 
named  for  putting  the  act  in  execution. 

The  yield  of  the  tax  as  thus  levied 
(£1,922,712)  fell  short  of  what  was  antici- 
pated, owing  doubtless  to  incorrect  returns, 
and  year  by  year  it  showed  such  a  tendency 
to  decrease  that,  in  1697,  parliament  found 
it  desii'able  to  revert  to  the  system  of  granting 
a  definite  total  sum  to  be  paid  in  specified 
amounts  charged  in  the  act  upon  counties 
and  certain  named  towns.  A  total  sum  of 
£1,484,015  :  1  :  llf,  as  for  a  rate  of  3s.  in  the 
pound,   was   granted,   and   the   commissioners 


were  directed  to  set  down  the  several  propor- 
tions which,  in  their  judgment,  ought  to  be 
charged  upon  every  hundred  or  other  division 
towards  raising  the  amount  charged  on  the 
whole  county  or  town.  In  every  hundred  or 
division  the  particular  sum  required  was  to  be 
levied,  first,  by  a  rate  of  Ss.  in  the  pound  on 
the  assumed  income  from  goods,  merchandise, 
and  personal  property — every  £100  in  value 
being  considered  to  represent  an  income  of 
£6 — and  on  income  from  offices  ;  and  the 
residue  of  the  sum  by  a  pound  rate  on  the 
annual  value  of  real  estate.  In  the  following 
year,  1698,  a  similar  total  sum  was  granted, 
but  on  account  of  the  difficulties  that  had 
been  experienced  in  apportioning  the  amounts 
fixed  for  the  counties  and  towns  among  the 
various  hundreds  or  divisions,  the  act  making 
the  grant,  10  W.  III.  c.  9,  directed  that  each 
hundred  or  division  should  contribute  the 
same  proportion  that  it  had  paid  under  the 
assessment  for  1692,  the  year  when  a  new 
valuation  was  made. 

The  tax  thus  originally  intended  to  bear  in 
the  first  instance  on  personal  estate  and  offices 
was  subsequently,  when  personal  property — 
though  always  by  law  primarily  chargeable — 
had  in  practice  almost  entirely  slipped  out  of 
assessment,  described  as  an  "aid  by  a  land 
tax,"  or,  in  fiscal  expression,  "the  annual 
land  tax. "  It  was  granted  in  the  same  form, 
but  at  rates  varying  between  4s.  and  Is. 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
for  the  next  hundred  years,  the  proportions  for 
the  hundreds  and  divisions  remaining  as  fixed 
by  the  valuation  of  1692.  That  valuation  was 
very  unequal  even  at  its  first  establishment, 
and  the  lapse  of  years  necessarily  made  it  more 
so.  Complaints  of  inequality  were  therefore 
frequent,  but  as,  with  the  growth  of  the  towns 
and  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  the  tax 
had  become  in  most  districts  light  compared 
with  the  nominal  charge  of  4s.  or  less  per 
pound  annually  imposed,  there,  was  no  general 
demand  for  a  revision. 

In  November  1797  the  usual  act  (38  Goo. 
III.  c.  5)  was  passed  granting  the  land  tax 
(£1,989,673  :  7  :  lOj  for  England,  Wales,  and 
Berwiok-on-Tweed,  as  for  a  rate  of  4s.  in  the  £) 
for  the  service  of  .the  following  year,  and  on 
2nd  April  1798  Pitt  produced  his  plan  for  the 
redemption  of  the  tax,  which  was  brought  into 
operation  by  the  act  38  Geo.  III.  c.  60. 
Pitt's  object  was  to  diminish  the  pressure  of 
the  funded  debt  in  the  market  by  causing  the 
absorption  of  a  large  amount  of  stock  ;  and  to 
effect  this  so  njuch  of  the  land  tax  as  by  the 
act  for  1798  was  charged  on  the  several  counties 
and  to^vns  in  respect  of  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  was  made  perpetual,  subject  to 
redemption.  Redemption  was  to  be  effected  by 
transferring  to  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  for  canoellation 
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so  much  3  per  cent  stock  (2f  per  cent  stock 
substituted  by  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  42-69)  as 
would  yield  a  dividend  exceeding  the  land  tax  to 
be  redeemed  by  one-tenth  part.  This  amount 
of  stock  consideration  was  reduced  in  1853 
^y  17^  P^'^  '"'"t-  -is  the  result  of  redemption, 
the  property  became  exonerated  from  land 
tax,  provision  being  made,  however,  that  in 
certain  circumstances  the  charge  should  be 
kept  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  the  redemp- 
tioner.  The  amount  of  tax  redeemed  in  the 
years  1798  and  1799,  when  stock  stood  at  an 
average  of  56,  and  the  price  payable  represented 
20|  years'  purchase  of  the  charge,  was,  for 
England  and  Scotland,  £435,888,  nearly  a, 
quarter  of  the  whole  charge,  but  in  after  years 
the  progress  of  redemption  became  slow.  The 
total  amount  redeemed  in  England  up  to  31st 
March  1893  was  £858,000,  leaving  about 
£999,000  as  the  land  tax  now  payable. 

This  sum,  subject  of  course  to  fiiture  redemp- 
tions, is  required  to  be  raised  by  an  annual 
assessment  at  an  equal  pound  rate  not  exceeding 
4s.  1  on  all  the  unexonerated  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments  within  the  areas  charged 
with  separate  quotas.  It  may  here  be  men- 
tioned that,  as  respects  the  period  between 
1697  and  1798,  the  quotas  fixed  for  each 
hundred  or  division  were  required  by  law  to  be 
assessed  eqvMlly  within  every  parish  or  place 
withia  the  hundred  or  division,  although  in 
practice  effect  was  not  always  given  to  this 
requirement.  But  in  the  important  case  of 
Regina  v.  Land  Tax  Commissioners  for  Tower 
division,  it  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  1853  (2  E.  and  B.  694)  that  the  act 
38  Geo.  III.  c.  60  fixed,  as  from  1798,  a 
separate  quota  for  each  parish  or  place,  and 
that  there  was  no  power  to  equalise  the  quotas 
payable  by  the  several  parishes  or  places  within 
any  division.  At  the  present  time  many  of  the 
quotas  have  been  altogether  redeemed,  and  in 
the  parishes  or  places  liable  to  assessment  the 
rates  charged  vary  between  a  fraction  of  Id. 
and  a  little  under  3s.  in  the  £.  The  net 
amount  of  the  fixed  quotas  is  paid  over  as  part 
of  the  inland  revenue,  any  surplus  unavoidably 
raised  being  applicable  to  the  remuneration  of 
the  assessor  and  the  redemption  of  the  quota 
for  the  particular  parish  or  place.  The  tenant 
of  the  property  is  the  person  required  by  law 
to  pay  the  tax,  but  in  the  absence  of  agreement 
to  the  contrary  he  is  entitled  to  deduct  the 
amount  out  of  his  rent.  There  are  certain 
exemptions  for  hospitals  and  colleges. 

As  before  stated,  personal  property,  originally 
placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  tax,  gradually 
slipped  out  of  assessment.  In  1798  the 
remaining  charge  was  found  to  amount  to  a 
little  over  £5000,  and  this  charge  was  con- 
tinued by  Pitt  in  the  various  districts  subject 
to  it  tin  1833,  when  it  was  repealed.  That 
1  Proposed,  1896,  to  be  reduced  to  Is. 


part  of  the  old  land  tax  which  was  collected 
from  offices,  and  which  amounted  in  1798  to 
about  £126,000,  was  also  then  continued  as  a 
separate  annual  grant,  finally  disappearing  in 
1876,  except  as  regards  certain  salaries  charged 
on  public  revenue. 

Under  the  act  38  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  Scotland  was 
charged  with  a  separate  sum  of  £47,954  :  1  :  2, 
which  was  subsequently  made  perpetual,  subject 
to  redemption.  The  amount  now  remaining 
unredeemed  is  about  £34,000,  and  the  ap- 
portioned quotas  are  in  some  districts  raised  by 
a  small  rate  on  lands,  houses,  and  trade,  and  in 
others  are  paid  out  of  the  common  good.  There 
is  no  land  tax  in  Ireland. 

The  generally  accepted  view  of  the  incidence  of 
the  existing  land  tax  in  England  is  well  expressed 
by  Giffen,  Essays  in  Finance,  1st  series,  p.  242  : — 
"  As  a  fixed  charge  upon  land  for  generations,  it 
is  now  past  all  controversy  a  rent-charge.  In 
many  instances  it  has  long  since  been  redeemed, 
the  property  having  subsequently  changed  hands  ; 
in  others,  inheritors  of  property  have  acquired  it 
under  the  burden,  and  have  calculated  their 
income  minus  the  tax,  wliile  purchasers,  in  buying, 
invariably  allow  for  it.  To  reduce  (abolLsh  1)  it 
now  would  be  to  present  the  landowners  of 
England  with  a  capital  sum  of  nearly  £30,000,000. 
Their  estates,  relieved  of  the  burden,  would 
become  at  once  so  much  more  valuable,  and  if  they 
did  not  sell,  they  would  pocket  an  additional 
income  which  they  never  inherited  or  paid  for. " 

[Dowell's  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes,  2nd 
ed.  vol.  iii.  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.  — Bourdin's  Land  Tax. — 
1st,  13th,  and  28th  Reports  of  Conunissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue  (see  Taxation).]  f.  a. 

LAND  TENURES  (or  Landlord  and 
Tenant  in  the  United  Kingdom).  The 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  springs  out  of 
a  contract  by  which  the  proprietor  of  land  lets 
it  on  hire  for  use  by  some  other  person.  Under 
this  contract  the  proprietor  is  entitled  to  pay- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  land, — a  rent  whether 
in  kind  or  in  money,  and  the  tenant  acquires 
certain  possessory  rights  in  the  land  available 
against  third  parties  as  well  as  against  the 
proprietor.  Experience  has  shown  that  as 
a  rule  the  proprietors  of  large  estates  can 
make  more  out  of  their  land  by  thus  letting  it 
for  hire  than  by  dealing  with  it  in  other  ways. 
The  high  cultivation  of  the  land  involves  an 
expenditure  of  capital  to  which  the  proprietor 
may  be  unequal,  it  also  requires  special  know- 
ledge which  the  proprietor  may  not  possess, 
and  close  personal  supervision  which  he  may 
not  be  able  to  give.  Hence  proprietors  are 
naturally  led  to  devolve  on  other  men  who 
have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  capital  the 
business  of  utilising  the  land,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  their  assistance  concede  to  them  at  least 
for  a  time  exclusive  rights  of  possession  and 
enjoyment.  Unlike  the  bailiff  or  caretaker, 
who  is  a  mere  living  instrument  of  the  pro- 
prietor, the  tenant  is  the  legal  occupant  of  a 
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given  parcel  of  land,  and  can  exclude  the 
interference  of  the  proprietor  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  landlord  has  very 
generally  possessed  special  means  of  recovering 
his  rent  from  a  tenant  who  has  fallen  into 
arrear.  The  ordinary  creditor  has  not,  in  the 
absence  of  express  agreement,  any  mortgage  on 
his  debtor's  property.  But  Roman  law  gave 
the  landlord  a  Htpothboa  or  implied  mortgage 
on  the  tenant's  stock,  so  that  he  could  satisfy 
his  claim  out  of  it  in  preference  to  other 
creditors.  English  law  allows  the  landlord 
the  extrajudicial  remedy  of  distraint.  Without 
going  into  court  he  can  distrain  on  the  goods 
and  chattels  found  on  the  farm  for  which  rent 
is  due.  He  is  entitled  to  sell  the  goods  thus 
seized,  and  to  satisfy  his  claim  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale.  By  the  Agmoultural 
Holdings  Act  of  1 883,  the  landlord  is  prevented 
from  distraining  for  more  than  a  year's  rent, 
and  from  taking  by  way  of  distraint  machinery 
or  live-stock  which,  although  found  upon  the 
farm,  belongs  to  a  third  party. 

It  follows  almost  inevitably  from  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  tenant,  as  compared  with  a 
labourer,  that  he  should  supply  part  of  the 
capital  required  for  the  cultivation  of  his  hold- 
ing. He  must  at  least  find  his  own  tools,  and 
keep  himself  aUve  until  the  first  crop  sown  by 
him  becomes  marketable.  This  seems  to  be  all 
the  capital  required  by  that  class  of  metayers 
who  receive  from  their  landlords  the  whole  of 
the  stock  for  their  farms  (see  M^tatage).  But 
usually  the  tenant  supplies  much  more  than 
this  small  capital.  He  may  supply  the  whole 
of  the  stock.  Or,  besides  supplying  the  stock, 
he  may  spend  a  considerable  sum  in  keeping 
the  land  fit  for  cultivation,  and  this  expenditure 
will  increase  rapidly  sis  Intensive  Cultivation 
(q.i!.)  becomes  general.  Finally,  he  may  defray 
the  expense  not  merely  of  keeping  the  land  in 
order,  but  also  of  what  are  termed  permanent 
improvements,  such  as  drainage  and  farm  build- 
ings,— this  last  case  is  practically  imknown  in 
England. 

In  so  far  as  the  tenant's  capital  is  spent  on  the 
lasting  improvement  of  the  land,  he  has  a  moral 
and  may  have  a  legal  claim  to  compensation. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  we  have  to  take  account  of  three  things  : 
the  mode  of  fixing  the  rent,  the  duration  of  the 
lease,  and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  tenant's 
improvements. 

1.  The  Rent. — The  rent  to  be  paid  by  the 
tenant  may  be  fixed  in  various  ways.  It  may  be 
fixed  by  competition,  the  landlord  offering  a  vacant 
farm  for  the  highest  rent  obtainable.  This  method 
is  commonly  adopted  in  England.  But  in  England, 
though  most  farms  are  let  from  year  to  year,  it 
has  been  the  general  practice  of  good  landlords  to 
allow  a  satisfactory  tenant  to  remain  in  possession, 
practically  in  perpetuity.  Again  the  rent  may 
be  merely  nominal,  but  coupled  with  the  obUgation 
to  pay  a  large  fine  whenever  the  lease  is  renewed. 


This  is  the  principle  of  the  beneficial  lease  formerly 
common  in  England,  especially  on  the  estates  of 
corporate  bodies,  but  now  fallen  into  desuetude. 
Again  the  rent  may  be  fixed  at  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  gross  or  net  produce  of  the  holding,  as  in  the 
metayer  tenure.  In  all  these  cases  the  rent  is  de- 
termined by  the  agreement  of  the  parties.  In  other 
cases  the  rent  may  be  customary.  Long  lapse  of 
time  may  have  rendered  it  unalterable,  in  spite 
of  changes  in  the  value  of  money  or  an  increase 
in  the  demand  for  farms.  Again  the  rent  may 
be  judicial — fixed  periodically  by  a  court  on  an 
estimate  of  what  a  man  of  average  capacity  can 
fairly  pay  for  a  given  piece  of  land.  But  judicial 
determination  of  rent  only  takes  place  when  there 
is  a  dispute  between  a  tenant  in  possession  and  his 
landlord  as  to  what  rent  should  be  paid. 

Each  of  these  modes  of  determining  rent  has  its 
peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  fixing 
of  rent  by  competition  works  very  well  in  a  country 
like  England,  where  there  are  many  other  industries 
beside  agriculture,  and  where,  as  farming  is  carried 
on,  the  competition  for  holdings  is  limited  to  men 
of  some  capital  and  special  training.  Under  these 
conditions  it  gives  landlords  every  motive  for 
spending  pains  and  money  on  their  land  so  as  to 
enhance  its  letting  value,  whilst  it  stimulates  the 
tenants  to  farm  the  land  effectively,  or  in  default 
admits  abler  men  to  carry  on  the  work  of  cultiva- 
tion. But  where  the  needful  conditions  do  not 
exist,  where  agriculture  is  almost  the  only  industry, 
where  competition  for  land  is  fierce  and  irrational, 
where  landlords  are  often  not  improvers  and  fre- 
quently are  absentees,  the  system  of  competitive 
rents  does  not  promote  good  farming  and  excites 
much  ill  feeling.  In  Ireland  the  competition  for 
land  in  many  cases  induced  the  offer  of  a  rent 
which  could  never  be  paid,  and  assisted  in  multi- 
plying a  miserable  and  lawless  rural  population. 
The  system  of  beneficial  leases  seems  more  indulgent 
to  the  tenant,  but  it  destroys  the  landlord's  interest 
in  improving  his  land.  When  it  was  in  common 
use  in  England,  the  lands  let  on  beneficial  lease 
compared  generally  very  unfavourably  with  the 
lands  let  at  a  rack-rent.  The  method  of  fixing 
the  rent  at  a  proportion  of  the  produce  has  the 
advantage  of  roughly  adjusting  the  tenant's  pay- 
ments to  his  means,  and  reducing  the  rent  in  an 
easy  automatic  manner  when  agriculture  becomes 
less  profitable.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of 
making  the  landlord  as  it  were  a  partner  with  the 
tenant,  and  of  interesting  him  directly  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  land.  Where  rent  has  been 
fixed  by  custom  the  landlord  has  no  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  land,  and  the  progress  of 
agriculture  depends  wholly  on  the  skill,  capital, 
and  industry  of  the  tenant  who  is  secure  of  any 
surplus  which  he  can  extract  from  his  farm.  But 
custom  operates  chiefly  in  poor  communities  where 
agriculture  is  not  progressive.  The  judicial  deter- 
mination of  rent  assures  to  the  tenant  in  posses- 
sion a  full  return  for  all  improvements  made  by 
him,  but  it  also  secures  him  against  the  competition 
of  abler  men  who  might  do  better  with  the  land, 
and  hence  removes  incitement  to  improvements.  It 
has  no  benefits  for  a  new  tenant  who  comes  in  after 
paying  a  full  competitive  price  for  his  predecessor's 
tenant-right,  for  the  interest  on  the  sum  so  paid 
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"when  added  to  tlie  judicial  rent  "will  often  equal 
and  sometimes  even  exceed  a  fnll  rack-rent.  Under 
tliis  system  the  landlord's  control  over  his  land 
and  sense  of  enjoyment  in  it  are  so  much  reduced, 
that  he  is  apt  to  do  nothing  more  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estate  and  to  sink  into  a  mere  annuitant. 
The  periodic  determination  of  the  rent  causes 
recurring  friction,  and  the  constitution  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  court  become  the  playthings  of 
political  parties.  The  system  of  judicial  rents, 
prohablj"",  can  hardly  be  more  than  exceptional  and 
temporary. 

2.  Tlie  Duration  of  the  Lease.  — This  may  vary 
from  one  year  to  a  practical  perpetuity.  An  agri- 
cultural tenant  must  occupy  the  land  at  least  for  a 
year  in  order  to  derive  any  return  from  his  labour. 
For  this  reason  the  English  courts  have  caught  at 
any  pretext  for  turning  a  mere  tenancy  at  wDl  into 
a  tenancy  from  year  to  year.  Through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  a  tenancy 
by  the  year  virtually  secures  the  enjoyment  of  the 
land  for  two  years.  But  much  more  important, 
as  mentioned  before,  is  the  custom  of  all  good  land- 
lords not  to  disturb  a  satisfactory  tenant.  There 
are  many  instances  in  England  of  a  farm  let 
nominally  from  year  to  year  "which  ha»s  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  family  for  several  genera- 
tions. Leases  for  a  term  of  years  are  common  in 
England  and  much  more  frequent  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  The  Settled  Land  Act  1882,  empo"wers 
every  tenant  for  life  to  grant  agricultural  leases 
for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years.  The  lessee  for  a 
term  of  years  has  evidently  a  strong  incentive  to 
industry  in  the  earlier  years,  but  he  is  apt  to  relax 
his  efforts  during  the  later  years  of  his  term.  Yet 
the  large  farms  of  Scotland,  the  best  of  their  class 
in  the  world,  have  usually  been  held  for  a  short 
term  of  years.  Leases  for  long  terms  are  not 
unlaio"wn  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Roman 
contract  of  Emphyteusis  "was  practically  a  lease 
for  ever.  The  tenant  could  never  be  disturbed, 
provided  he  paid  his  rent  and  did  not  lay  waste 
the  holding.  Where  the  rent  has  been  fixed  by 
custom,  the  tenant  has  a  virtual  lease  for  ever. 
Where  the  rent  is  determined  judicially,  it  must 
be  reassessed  at  moderate  intervals.  In  Ireland 
the  interval  was  fixed  by  the  Land  Act  of  1881  at 
fifteen  years,  but  a  bill  has  been  in"troduced  this 
year  (1895)  for  reducing  it  to  ten  years.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  where  land- 
lords have  the  means  and  the  will  to  improve  the 
land,  leases  for  moderate  terms  "will  sufiice  to 
ensure  high  farming,  but  where  landlords  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  improvements  leases  for 
longer  terms  are  desirable.  Tenancies  from  year 
to  year  are  compatible  "with  high  farming  only 
where  custom  gives  an  additional  security  to  the 
tenant. 

3.  Compensation  for  Tenant's  Improvements. — 
The  general  rule  is  that  the  property  in  the  soil 
includes  everything  which  is  afixed  to,  or  embodied 
in,  the  soil.  If  a  tenant  gives  up  possession, 
therefore,  he  loses  any  right  to  his  improvements. 
But  as  this  is  inequitable  to  him  and  injurious  to 
agriculture  he  ought  to  receive  compensation. 
Again,  if  he  is  to  be  compensated  for  his  improve- 
ments he  should  be  obliged  to  obtain  the  landlord's 
consent  for  making  them,  as  otherwise  he  might 


compel  the  landlord  to  reimburse  him  for  reckless 
and  fanciful  expenditure.  Compensation  may  be 
either  direct  or  indirect,  customary  or  legal.  If 
the  tenant  has  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years  at  a  low 
rent  he  may  be  regarded  as  receiving  indirect 
compensation  for  the  improvements  which  he  has 
executed.  If  he  pays  a  competitive  rent,  com- 
pensation must  be  direct  and  must  be  paid  him 
on  quitting  the  farm.  In  England  custom  has 
generally  thrown  on  the  landlord  the  burthen  of 
making  the  most  durable  and  costly  improvements, 
and  has  sometimes  given  compensation  to  out-going 
tenants  for  improvements  which  they  had  made. 
But  it  was  found  necessary  to  supplement  custom 
by  legislation  (see  Agkicultueal  Holdings  Acts). 

Where  the  tenant  enjoys  fixity  of  tenure  at  a 
judicial  rent  no  special  legislation  is  needed  to 
ensure  compensation  for  his  improvements. 

The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  East, 
particularly  in  India,  differs  greatly  from  that  in 
western  Europe.  A  few  words  only  can  be  given 
to  it  here.  Baden-Powell's  great  work  on  Systems 
of  Land  Tenure  and  Land  Refoenue  in  British 
India,  contains  much  information.  Baden-Powell 
appears  to  have  proved  that  neither  Mohammedan 
nor  Hindu  jurists  had  o,  clear  conception  of  pro- 
perty in  land,  and  in  consequence  the  several 
interests  of  the  different  classes  who  live  on 
the  land  have  never  been  defined  with  the  legal 
precision  customary  in  Europe.  The  relations 
subsisting  between  those  whom  we  should  call 
landlords  and  tenants  differ  in  different  provinces. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to 
recognise  the  claims  of  actual  occupants,  and  to 
give  them  what  might  be  called  a  tenant-right. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  intention  even  of 
Lord  Comwallis  and  of  those  who  assisted  him  in 
the  permanent  settlement  of  Bengal,  although  it 
was  not  carried  out  tiU  many  years  afterwards. 
But  the  subject  of  Indian  tenures  is  too  extensive 
and  too  intricate  to  be  discussed  within  the  limits 
of  this  article.  To  illustrate  European  institutions 
by  Indian  parallels,  though  always  attractive  and 
sometimes  usefid,  is  generally  unsafe. 

The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  case 
of  mines  or  of  buildings  presents  certain  peculiar 
features,  for  which  see  MmES ;  Royalties. 

[WUliams,  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Heal 
Property.  —  Woodfall,  Law  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant. — The  works  referred  to  in  the  articles  on 
the  Three  F's  (see  F's,  The  Three,  and  Land 
Legislation,  Irish) ;  the  acts  referred  to  above. 
— MUl,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  bk.  ii. 
— Marshall,  Principles  oj  Economics. — Nichol- 
son, Principles  of  Political  Economy. — Brodrick, 
English  Land  and  English  Landlords. — Systems 
of  Land  Tenure  in  Various  Countries  (Cobden 
Club),  8rd  ed.,  1876.]  f.  cm. 

LAND  BANKS,  Schemes  of,  in  England, 
1695-96.  A  rival  banking  scheme  to  that 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  idea  of  it  was 
first  broached  by  Hugh  Chambeelen  who,  in 
November  1690,  issued  from  his  house  in  Essex 
Street  the  first  draft  in  his  '-proposal  to  make 
England  rich  and  happy."  In  the  session  of 
1693  he  brought  the  proposal  before  the  Scottish 
parliament,   and  in  the  month  of  July  it  was 
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examined  by  a  committee.  In  this  form  of  hia 
scheme  Chamberlen  proposed,  against  a  convey- 
ance of  an  estate  for  150  years,  to  create  bills 
to  the  value  of  100  years'  rental,  40  years'  rental 
to  be  advanced  on  loan  and  rental  to  the  land- 
owner, 30  years'  rental  to  form  the  capital  of  a 
joint-stock  for  the  benefit  of  subscribers,  10 
years'  rental  to  be  advanced  to  government  as  a 
loan,  and  remainder  for  working  expenses.  The 
scheme  not  passing  the  Scotch  parliament,  it  was 
brought  before  the  English  parliament  in 
December  1693,  but  slightly  altered.  Sub- 
scribers were  to  convey  £150  rental  for  150 
years  to  secure  a  loan  of  £100  per  annum  for 
100  years,  and  in  addition  to  exchange  £1000 
in  gold  or  silver  for  the  intended  company's 
bills,  thus  £400  in  allotment,  £300  at  end  of 
first  year,  £200  at  end  of  second  year,  and  £100 
at  end  of  third  year.  For  this  he  would  receive 
in  the  company's  bills  £1000  down,  £1100  at 
end  of  first  year,  £1200  at  end  of  second  year, 
£1300  at  end  of  third  year,  and  £1400  at  end 
of  fourth  year.  Of  the  £10,000  loan  created, 
therefore,  the  conveyor  got  £6000,  another 
£3000  was  to  form  a  joint-trading  stock,  the 
remainder  was  for  government  loan  and  working 
expenses. 

The  scheme  was  taken  up  by  the  tories  out 
of  rivalry  to  the  whig  Bank  of  England  (see 
Kennet,  and  Burnet,  ' '  a  new  ballad  of  the  land 
bank,  or  credit  restored,"  published  c.  1696, 
in  which  Harley  and  Foley  are  especially 
mentioned),  and  a  huge  scheme  was  launched 
by  which  the  land  bank  undertook  to  raise  a 
loan  of  £2,564,000  for  "William's  government. 
The  scheme  received  the  sanction  of  parliament 
in  April  1696,  after  bitter  opposition  from  the 
Bank  of  England.  By  the  act  7  &  8  "Wfll.  III. 
0.  31,  the  duties  on  salt,  glass,  etc.,  and 
tobacco  pipes  were  appropriated  to  form  a  fund 
to  raise  £179,480  per  annum,  being  interest  on 
the  proposed  loan.  By  the  act  the  subscription 
was  to  be  closed  before  1st  .August  1696,  and 
half  the  loan  was  to  be  subscribed  before  the 
incorporation  of  the  company.  The  bank  was 
further  to  lend  £600,000  on  laud  securities. 

The  deed  declaring  the  constitution  of  the 
"  Of&ce  of  land  credit "  was  sealed  10th  August 
1695,  but  not  enrolled  in  chancery  till  15th 
July  1696.  The  provision  on  the  first  draft  of 
the  scheme  as  to  the  exchange  of  £1000  in 
gold  was  omitted  and  other  details  altered. 

Before  parliamentary  assent  to  the  scheme 
the  subscription  had  been  opened  on  the  25th 
October  1695.  It  met  with  no  response,  was 
closed,  and  again  opened  on  the  18th  November 
with  like  effect,  and  a  third  advertisement  was 
tried  on  the  20th  December.  The  6  th  number 
of  the  "monthly  account"  of  the  bank,  issued  7th 
January  169|-,  says  that  since  the  25th  October 
£40,000  had  been  lent  out  on  land  security. 
This  must  be  looked  upon  as  distinct  from  the 
institution  established  by  the  act  of  April  1696. 


Subscriptions  for  the  latter  were  to  open  25th 
May  1696,  and  the  first  meeting  of  subscribers 
was  called  8th  June.  From  the  first  it  proved  a 
total  failure.  Kennet  says  the  scheme  did  not 
produce  a  penny,  and  was  a  serious  blow  to  credit 
generally  (see  Macaulay). 

Chamberlen  in  1700  and  1705  again  brought 
his  schemes  before  the  Scotch  parliament,  but 
in  vain. 

Rival  Schemes. — 1.  That  of  John  Briscoe, 
presented  to  parliament  in  1694.  Offered  to  sub- 
scribers bills  to  the  value  of  §  of  the  estate  settled, 
at  £3  :  0  :  10  per  cent  interest.  Coupled  with  this 
were  proposals  for  raising  £1,000,000  for  govern- 
ment aid.  Not  receiving  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment Briscoe  opened  his  subscription  without  it 
(11th  June  1695).  By  the  13th  July  1695  estates 
to  the  rental  of  £29,460  were  subscribed,  by  27tli 
July  £51,438,  by  3rd  August  £60,270,  by  2nd 
December  over  £200,000,  the  estates  being  drawn 
from  almost  every  county  of  England  and  Wales. 
According  to  Briscoe's  assertion,  also,  of  the  million 
loan  £650,000  was  subscribed.  There  is  no 
further  evidence  as  to  the  progress  of  the  project. 

2.  A  scheme  drafted  in  a  tract  undated  and 
unsigned,  entitled  "An  account  of  the  office  for 
transferring  and  discounting  land  bills "  at 
Hercules  Pillar,  Fleet  Street,  near  Temple  Bar. 
Owners  of  land  to  draw  J  value  of  estate  con- 
veyed, in  bills  discountable  at  1  per  cent  6  months 
after  the  registration  of  the  estates.  To  provide 
a  fund  for  discounting,  the  manager  to  be 
empowered  to  call  in  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
value  of  all  the  estates  registered. 

3.  An  anonymous  "  Proposal  for  erecting  a 
general  bank  which  may  be  fitly  called  the  Land 
Bank  of  England"  1695. 

4.  Nicholas  Barbon  is  said  to  have  founded  a 
laud  bank,  which  on  the  15th  August  1695  was 
going  on  successfully  (Luttrell's  "relation").  On 
the  following  4th  FelDruary  169f  this  coalesced 
with  Briscoe's  bank. 

5.  Thomas  Dalby,  "Propositions  for  general 
land  banks,"  an  undated  pamphlet  signed  as 
above  (of  1695  almost  certainly).  He  proposes 
two  alternative  schemes — (1)  funds  not  to  exceed 
I  of  rental  of  lands  engaged,  (2)  land  banks 
secured  by  a  parliamentary  fund  of  which  he  gives 
a  sample  scheme. 

6.  John  AsQiLi.,  who  was  accused  of  plagiarism 
of  Briscoe's  ideas,  proposed  an  anonymous 
scheme  in  tract  entitled  "  To  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses  in  parliament  assembled,  a 
short  scheme  or  proposal  for  a  National  Land 
Bank."  Landowners  to  subscribe  £4,000,000, 
J  of  this  to  be  government  loan  and  the  fund  of 
the  bank.  Landowners  to  have  ^  value  of  estate 
advanced,  viz.  on  £100  rental  £1200  in  money  at 
£3:0:10  per  cent.    (This  is  apparently  Briscoe's.) 

[Thorold  Eogers,  First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank 
of  Migland].  w.  a.  s. 

LANDES-CEEDITKASSEN.  Government 
mortgage  baaks  established  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
peasant  proprietors  (see  Mortgage  Banks). 

E.  s. 
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LANDING-WAITEE  is  the  name  which,  in 
the  customs  departments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  colonies,  denotes  the  officer  who  receives 
and  checks  imported  goods  at  the  place  of 
landing.  The  rules  of  the  department  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  show  that  the  waiter  was  the 
officer  who  superintended  importation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  searcJier  who  looked  after 
exports — who  "waited  on"  the  lighters  which 
brought  the  goods  to  the  pier.  Later  the  term 
became  land-waiter  and  then  landing-waiter. 

[See  First  Report  of  Co7n/m/issio7iers  of  CustoTas^ 
1857.]  c.  A.  H. 

LANGE,  Fkiedeioh  Albert  (1828-1875), 
was  bom  at  Wald  near  SoHngen  in  the  district 
of  Diisseldorf.  He  was  son  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Lange, 
well  known  as  a  theologian  and  a  professor  at 
Bonn.  His  father  was  called  to  Ziirich,  and 
the  boy's  early  youth  was  spent  there.  He 
went  to  Bonn  to  study  philology  and  philosophy ; 
after  teaching  for  some  time  at  Cologne,  he  re- 
turned to  Bonn  as  privat-docent.  From  1858- 
62  he  was  master  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Duisburg,  hut  resigned  this  position  when  the 
government  forbade  teachers  to  take  a  part 
in  political  agitation.  His  deep  interest  in  the 
social  and  economic  questions  of  the  time  led 
him  to  engage  in  several  journalistic  enterprises, 
always  showing  himself  a  decided  adversary  of 
reaction.  After  a  residence  of  some  years  at 
Winterthur  in  Switzerland,  he  became,  in  1870, 
professor  of  inductive  philosophy  at  Ziirich, 
and  in  1872  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
minister  Falk  to  fiU  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Marburg.  His  health  began  to  fail,  but  he 
continued  to  work  energetically,  lecturing  and 
writing,  till  the  end  came.  Personally,  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  singularly  pure 
and  elevated  character,  with  high  moral  ideals, 
and  filled  with  zeal  for  the  advancement,  and 
especially  the  enlightenment,  of  the  working 
classes. 

Lange  is  most  widely  known  by  his  GeschicMe 
des  Materialismus,  1866  (afterwards  remodelled 
and  largely  rewritten),  which  was  translated  into 
English  by  E.  C.  Thomas,  1877-81.  His  principal 
economic  work  is  Die  Arbeiterfrage  in  ihrer  Bedeu- 
tung  fur  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft  heleuchtetj  1865, 
republished  in  1870  with  considerable  changes, 
especially  with  a  larger  element  of  theoreti- 
cal discussion.  It  is  this  work  which  has  led 
to  the  position  assigned  him  as  one  of  the  scientific 
socialists.  His  socialism  is  of  a  peculiar  type, 
making  him  an  interesting,  bnt  also  a  somewhat 
perplexing  figure.  He  is  repelled  by  the  per- 
vading egoism  of  the  existing  system  of  society, 
and  looks  forward  to  a  better  organisation,  but 
does  not  adopt  any  of  the  dominant  popular  creeds 
of  his  day.  Accepting  the  proposition  that  com- 
petition tends  to  force  wages  down  to  a  minimum, 
he  yet  does  not  wish  to  abolish  the  wage  system. 
He  does  not  admit  Marx's  theory  of  value,  nor 
does  he  approve  his  project  of  expropriation.  He 
holds  the  Konswrn  and  Vorschuss-vereineot  Schulze- 
DeUtzsch  to  be  an  altogether  insufficient  solution 


of  the  social  problem,  but  rejects  also  the  pro- 
ductive associations  of  Lassalle,  except  for  agri- 
cultural exploitation.  Malthus  he  regards  as  an 
immature  forerunner  of  Darwin,  and  refuses  to 
explain  human  development  by  the  struggle  for 
existence  which  prevails  amongst  the  lower  animal 
races  ;  indeed,  as  he  pointedly  says,  the  con- 
temporary labour  movement  is  in  its  essqpce  a 
"struggle  against  the  struggle  for  existence."  He 
is  more  critical  than  constructive,  and  represents 
a  transitional  and  indeterminate  stage  of  socio- 
logical opinion. 

Besides  his  Arbeiterfrage,  Lange  published 
the  following  economic  writings  :  —  Jederniann 
Bauseigenthiimer,  1865,  intended  to  naturalise  in 
Germany  the  .'system  of  the  English  building 
societies  ;  and  J.  S.  Mill's  Ansichten  iiber  die 
sociale  Frage  und,  die  angebliche  Vrnwalzung  der 
Soeialmssenschaft  dwrch  Carey,  1866,  "the  best 
general  estimate  of  Mill  as  an  economist." — Bonar, 
Philosophy  and  Pol.  Econ.,  1893. 

[Weinkauff  in  A  llg.  Deutsche  Biogr.  ;  Lippert 
in  Handw.  der  Siaatsvnssenschaften.']       J.  K.  i. 

LANGENSTEIN,  Hexet  of  (1325-1397), 
also  called  Henkictjs  de  Hassia  from  his 
native  country  in  Germany.  He  was  some 
time  lecturer  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  from  1383  to  1397,  the 
year  of  his  death,  professor  in  Vienna,  where 
he  was  invited  by  the  archduke  Albert  III.  of 
Austria,  founder  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in 
the  high  school  of  Vienna.  Langenstein's 
Tractatus  de  contractibus  et  de  origins  eensum 
is  inserted  in  Joh.  Gerson's  Tractatus  dizersi 
(vol.  iv.  fol.  185-253),  Cologne,  1484. 

Langenstein  is  a  staunch  upholder  of  themediasval 
oanonistic  views.  By  means  of  taxes,  the  temporal 
powers  should  maintain  i'ii&jv.stwm2rretium,  taking, 
however,  into  account  local  considerations,  the 
condition  of  men,  and  the  disposition  of  the  times. 
A  few  discreet  elders  {discreti  senes)  have  to  com- 
pute, after  a  careful  examination,  what  each  man 
actually  wants  according  to  his  status,  for  status  is 
more  exacting  than  nature.  Every  commercial 
transaction  must  be  based  on  the  eqiudity  of  quan- 
tities. He  extends  the  prohibition  of  usury  to  the 
Jews,  but  would  allow  them  to  apply  themselves  to 
crafts,  trade,  and  agriculture. 

The  purchase  of  rent-charges,  very  prevalent  in 
Germany  during  the  middle  ages,  as  it  allows 
men  to  Jive  in  idleness,  is  sinful,  excepting  as  a 
way  to  provide  for  one's  old  age  or  as  a  remunera- 
tion of  services  rendered  to  the  church  or  state. 
He  also  objects  to  the  redemption  of  rents  on  the 
basis  of  a  return  of  12|-  per  100  as  dishonest. 

[Roscher,  Gesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  Deutschland, 
pp.  18-21,  and  Brants,  Les  Theories  Jiconmniques 
aux  XIII.'  et  XIY.'  Siecles  (Louvain,  1895),  pp. 
71,  81,  119,  175,  and  201.]  E.  ca. 

LAPSE  OP  TIME  AS  CREATING  OR 
EXTINGUISHING  RIGHTS.  In  most  legal 
systems  the  mere  lapse  of  time  has  been 
allowed  some  eilect  in  creating  or  extinguish- 
ing rights.  This  principle  has  taken  two 
forms — acquisition  by  prescription,  and  limita- 
tion of  actions  (see  Limitation,  Statutes  oe  ; 
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Peesoeiption).  Prescription  plays  a  more 
important  part  in  Roman  than  in  English  law. 
Under  the  early  civil  law  land  might  be 
acquired  by  two  years',  and  movables  by  one 
year's  unintermpted  possession.  By  the  law 
of  Justinian,  ten  years'  uninterrupted  possession 
gave  property  in  land,  if  the  person  against 
whom  the  possessor  claimed  lived  in  the  same 
province.  But  if  he  lived  in  another  province, 
and,  therefore,  was  less  able  to  protect  his 
rights,  twenty  years'  uninterrupted  possession 
was  needed  to  turn  the  possessor  into  an 
owner.  Three  years'  uninterrupted  possession 
was  necessary  in  the  case  of  movables.  But 
in  all  cases  something  more  than  the  mere 
lapse  of  time  was  needed  to  transfer  ownership. 
The  possessor  must  have  acted  ioTid  fide, 
believing  himself  to  be  entitled  to  the  thing 
possessed,  and  his  possession  must  have  had  its 
origin  in  some  act  which,  if  performed  by  the 
true  owner,  would  have  given  him  a  legal  title 
to  the  property,  e.g.  gift,  sale,  exchange, 
bequest.  The  later  Roman  law,  however, 
recognised  that  mere  uninterrupted  possession 
for  a  very  long  period  might  by  itself  confer 
ownership.  In  English  law  prescription  was 
not  recognised  as  a  means  of  acquiring  property, 
except  in  the  case  of  Easement  or  Servi- 
tude, e.g.  right  of  way,  right  of  water,  right 
of  ancient  lights.  Even  here  it  was  necessary 
to  show  enjoyment  from  time  immemorial,  i.e. 
from  the  first  year  of  Richard  I. ,  although,  where 
this  could  not  be  done,  evidence  of  enjoyment 
for  a  long  time  past  was  admitted  as  proof  of 
a  lost  grant  of  the  right  in  question.  Finally, 
the  Prescription  Act  1832  (2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c. 
71)  put  the  matter  on  a  rational  footing,  by 
recognising  the  right  of  a  person  who  had 
enjoyed  the  easement  for  a  specified  time — forty 
years  in  the  case  of  a  right  of  way,  or  twenty 
in  the  case  of  a  right  of  light.  The  enjoyment 
must  not  have  been  merely  by  permission,  nor 
by  force,  nor  by  stealth.  By  the  limitation 
of  actions  is  meant  the  loss  of  a  right  to  sue 
which  is  not  exercised  within  a  given  time. 
This  principle  was  recognised  in  the  later  Roman 
law,  but  is  much  more  prominent  in  English 
law.  Thus  at  the  present  day  every  species  of 
civil  action,  except  an  action  against  a  fraudu- 
lent trustee,  must  be  brought  within  a  limited 
time.  An  action  for  the  recovery  of  land  must 
be  brought  within  twelve  years  of  the  time 
when  the  right  of  action  accrued.  An  action 
for  breach  of  a  simple  contract  must  be  brought 
within  six  years  ;  an  action  for  breach  of  a  con- 
tract under  seal  within  twenty  years.  Actions 
for  ToET  (i.e.  civil  injury)  must  be  brought 
within  the  time  fixed  by  statute  in  each  case. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  limitation  of  actions 
does  not,  like  prescription,  transfer  a  right  of 
property  from  one  person  to  another.  It  only 
takes  away  from  the  aggrieved  person  the  most 
effectual  means  of  asserting  his  right.     Thus  if 


A  owes  B  a  debt  for  which  B  cannot  sue  because 
he  has  let  the  time  slip  by,  and  if  A  for  any 
reason  afterwards  pays  B  a  sum  of  money  with- 
out mentioning  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied,  B  can  apply  the  money  to  payment 
of  the  time-barred  debt.  But  it  has  been  pro- 
vided by  statute  that  when  the  right  to  bring 
an  action  for  the  recovery  of  land  has  been 
lost  by  lapse  of  time,  the  title  to  the  land  shall 
also  be  extinguished.  The  lapse  of  time  for  the 
purpose  either  of  prescription  or  of  limitation 
of  actions  is  always  interrupted  by  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  right  of  the  party,  against 
whom  time  is  running,  made  by  the  other  party. 

The  principle  which  underlies  both  prescrip- 
tion and  limitation  of  actions  has  been  keenly 
discussed  by  jurists.  Some  have  argued  that 
the  loss  of  rights  by  lapse  of  time  is  a  just 
penalty  upon  the  person  who  neglects  to  enforce 
them,  whilst  others  have  laid  stress  upon  the 
hardship  of  disturbing  a  long-continued  pos- 
session, which  is  generally  innocent,  and  others 
upon  the  public  interest  in  limiting  litigation. 
Litigation  is  at  best  a  costly  and  uncertain 
remedy  for  wrong.  But  the  longer  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  right  of  action 
accrued,  the  greater  becomes  the  expense  and 
the  smaller  the  chance  of  finding  out  the  truth. 
He  who  does  not  set  about  asserting  his  right 
of  property  or  obtaining  redress  for  his  wrongs 
mthin  a  reasonable  time  probably  suffers  little 
in  losing  his  remedy. 

The  principle  of  prescription  has  a  political 
as  well  as  a  merely  legal  application.  History 
contains  many  instances  of  wholesale  violence 
and  injustice,  revolutions,  conquests,  and 
confiscations  which  dispossess  not  a  few 
individuals,  but  whole  multitudes  in  order  to 
enrich  a  crowd  of  new  possessors.  But  when 
these  changes  have  received  the  sanction  of 
time,  a  statesman,  however  much  he  may 
deplore  them,  will  not  attempt  to  undo  them 
by  any  sweeping  act  of  restitution. 

Catastrophes  such  as  the  Korman  Conquest 
of  England,  or  the  English  Conquest  of  Ireland, 
or  the  French  Revolution,  cannot  be  undone. 
Even  if  the  old  possessors  of  the  land  or  their 
descendants  had  all  their  title-deeds  in  order, 
restitution  could  not  be  made  except  as  the 
result  of  a  prolonged  civil  strife.  The  new 
settlement  has  become  the  basis  of  innumer- 
able transactions  and  is  interwoven  with 
immense  interests.  Remedial  legislation  for 
the  social  evils  which  it  has  generated  may  be 
most  necessary.  But  such  legislation  must 
be  based  on  the  principle  that  no  private 
person  is  responsible  for  the  public  crimes  of 
a  past  generation.  So  far  as  there  is  any 
responsibility  for  those  crimes,  it  rests  upon  the 
whole  community,  which  is  therefore  bound 
to  bear  the  burthen  of  whatever  compensation 
to  the  victims  or  to  their  descendants  may  be 
thought  just  or  necessary. 
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[Holland,  Jurisprudence.  —  Markby,  Elements 
of  Lam. — Moyle,  Institutes  of  Justinian. — Gale 
on  Easements. — Dartj'  and  Bosanquet,  Statutes 
of  Limitations.'}  p.  c.  M. 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  TRADE.    See  Trade. 

LA  RIVIERE,  MERCIER  DE.     See  Mek- 

CIEE  DE  LA  RiVIEKE. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD  LIANCOURT, 
Alexandre  FKtofiRic,  Due  de  (1747-1827). 
Before  the  Frencli  Revolution  he  lived  on  his 
estates,  where  he  husied  himself  with  agriculture, 
was  elected  in  1789  a  member  of  the  national 
assembly,  fled  to  the  United  States  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  published  on  his  return  the 
result  of  his  observations  in  his  Voyage  aux 
J6tats  unis  iX Amirique  fait  en  1793-1798  (Paris, 
8  vols.  1800). 

He  was  one  of  those  who  attended  the  dinners  of 
the  Jiconomistes  at  the  home  of  the  Marquis  de 
Mibabeati,  and  always  took  a  zealous  and  active 
interest  in  questions  of  public  and  private  charity. 
He  published  a  condensed  translation  of  Eden's 
History  of  the  Poor,  for  the  Recueil  de  MSmoires 
sur  les  Etablissements  d'humanit^  of  DuQUESNOT 
(q.v.)  (vol.  vii.,  Paris,  1799-1804).  His  other 
publications  are  Finances  et  crldit  (1789). — 
Notice  sur  VlmpQt  territorial  en  Angleterre  (1790 
and  1804). — Plan  du  comity  pour  ^extinction  de 
la  mendicite  presents  A  VAssembUe  Nationale  and 
Travail  du  comite  de  mendicite  (both  1790). — Les 
Prisons  de  Philaddphie  (1796  and  1819). — Notes 
sur  la  legislation  anglaise  des  cJiemins  (1801) 
and  a  Statistique  Industrielle  du  Canton  de  Creil 
(Senlis,  1826).  A  letter  of  his  to  Adam  Smith  is 
given  by  Dugald  Stewart  (see  Cat.  of  A.  Smith's 
Library,  MacmUlans,  1894).  A.  Smith's  reply  will 
be  found  in  Econ.  Journ.,  March  1896.     e.  ca. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD  LIANCOURT, 
FR:fiD]5Ric  Gaetan,  Marquis  de  (1779-1850). 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  La  Rochefoucauld 
who  lived  1747-1827,  and  a  member  of  the 
French  house  of  deputies  during  the  reigns  of 
the  restored  Bourbons  and  of  King  Louis  Philippe. 
He  wrote  almost  exclusively  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  prison  administration. 

Memoires  sur  les  Finances  de  la  France  en 
1816. — Examen  de  la  Tlieorie  et  la  Pratique  du 
systeme  Penitentiaire,  and  as  a  sequel  Consequences 
du  Systems  Penitentiaire  (1842). — Examen  du 
Projet  de  Loi  de  la  Reforme  des  Prisons  (1844). — 
De  la  Mortalite  Cellulaire  (1814).  E.  ca. 

LARRUGA,  EuGENio  de  (about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century),  bom  in  Saragossa,  was 
placed  by  King  Charles  III.  at  the  head  of  the 
government  departments  of  the  mines,  the 
mint,  trade  and  manufactures.  He  published, 
with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  king,  his 
Memorias  politicas  y  econdmica^  sobre  losfrutos, 
comercio,  fdhricas  y  minas  de  Espafla  (Madrid, 
45  vols.,  1785-1800),  a  most  copious  source  of 
docimientary  information  on  the  economic 
policy  followed  in  Spain  fi'om  the  reign  of 
PhiUp  II.  to  the  author's  own  time.  In  his 
Discairso  Proemial  (preface),  Lairuga  puts 
forward  his  own  views  as  a  steadfast  opponent 


to  the  interfering  and  meddlesome  spirit  which 
animated  Spanish  princes  and  statesmen  since 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  he 
lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  basing 
economic  reasoning  on  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  facts.  E.  ca. 

LASSALLE,  Ferdinasd  (1825-1864),  born 
at  Breslau,  the  most  conspicuous  amongst  the 
founders  of  the  social  democratic  party  in 
Germany.  An  able  and  brilliant  man,  he 
earned  notoriety  at  an  early  age  in  connection 
with  a  social  scandal,  was  conspicuous  for  his 
energy  as  an  agitator  and  the  vigour  of  his 
defence  in  repeated  political  prosecutions,  and 
was  killed  at  thirty-nine  in  a  duel.  His  specu- 
lative activity,  which  was  considerable,  was 
devoted  rather  to  general  social  philosophy  and 
constitutional  jmisprudence  than  to  abstract 
economics,  in  which  his  views  coincide  generally 
with  those  of  Rodbertus  or  Marx,  and  have 
little  originality.  His  earliest  controversial 
pamphlet  (1849)  is  his  defence  on  his  trial  for 
incitement  to  resist  the  unconstitutional  collec- 
tion of  taxes.  In  1857  he  published  a  treatise 
Die  Philosophie  Herakleitos  dargestellt,  reflect- 
ing the  Hegelianism  which  underlay  his  own 
political  philosophy.  In  1859,  Franz  von  Siek- 
ingen,  a  drama  of  the  Peasant  Revolt,  indicated 
an  approach  to  a  less  ideal  attitude  towards 
the  social  problems  of  his  own  generation,  and 
a  pamphlet  on  TJie  Italian  War  further  empha- 
sised his  growing  absorption  in  the  German 
revolutionary  movement.  Writings  on  con- 
stitutional and  social  phflosophy  followed,  in- 
cluding the  important  System  of  Acquired  Eights 
(Das  System  der  erworienen  Bechte.  Brock- 
haus,  Leipzig,  1861).  In  1862  he  plunged 
deeper  into  burning  economic  and  industrial 
questions  in  his  Working  Men's  Programme. 
In  this  and  in  repeated  similar  utterances  he 
combated  the  individualist  philosophy,  and  the 
"laissez  faire"  political  doctrine  which  the 
"Manchester  school"  had  founded  on  absti-act 
economics,  asserting,  against  their  "policeman's 
idea "  of  the  state,  the  organic  conception 
of  the  state  as  "the  unity  of  individuals  in 
an  ethical  whole,"  .  .  .  furnishing  indi- 
viduals with  an  indefinite  variety  of  "means 
for  attaining  a  degree  of  culture,  power,  and 
freedom  that  would  be  to  every  one  of  them 
as  individuals  absolutely  unattainable."  He 
insisted  that  "  by  an  iron  and  inexorable  law 
.  .  under  the  domination  of  supply  and 
demand,  the  average  wages  of  labour  remain 
always  reduced  to  the  bare  subsistence  which, 
according  to  the  standard  of  Kving  of  a  nation, 
is  necessary  for  maintenance  and  reproduc- 
tion," that  the  preaching  of  "self-help"  was 
idle  in  the  face  of  the  efiiciency  of  consolidated 
capital,  and  produced  only  "  the  repulsive 
caricature  of  working  men  with  working  men's 
means  and  employers'  minds,"  and  that  the 
only   avenue   towards  freedom   for   the  wage- 
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earning  class  lay  through  the  application  of  its 
political  power  to  the  employment  of  the  credit 
of  the  state  in  furnishing  capital  for  productive 
enterprises  to  be  earned  on  by  democratic 
associations  of  workers.  s.  o. 

In  February  1863  Lassalle  was  invited  by 
the  Central  Leipzig  Committee  to  summon  a 
general  congress  of  the  working  men  of  Germany 
to  meet  in  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing a  programme  of  labour  agitation.  He 
published  an  Open  Letter  of  Reply,  in  which  he 
dwelt  on  what  he  called  the  iron  or  "  brazen 
law"  (ehei-nes  Gesets)  of  wages,  already  laid 
down  by  Tm-got  and  Ricardo,  but  which  he 
stated  in  an  exaggerated  form  — namely,  that 
the  remuneration  of  the  labourer  can  never  differ 
much  from  the  minimum  regarded  in  any  state 
of  society  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  life  and  the  continuation  of  his  family. 
Hence  he  infers  that  the  workman  is  entirely 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  gi-owing  pro- 
ductivity of  labour  which  accompanies  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  To  improve  his  posi- 
tion he  must  get  rid  of  the  entrepreneur,  and 
become  himself  a  capitalist.  And,  to  this  end, 
productive  associations  of  workmen  must  be 
founded,  and  the  government  must  supply  them 
with  the  capital,  or  credit,  necessary  for  their 
operations. 

In  the  same  year  LassaUe  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  Eodbertus,  hoping  to  win  his 
co-operation  ;  but,  though  their  ultimate  aims 
were  similar,  no  argument  could  convince 
Kodbertus  that  the  plan  of  productive  associa- 
tions with  state  credit  would  do  any  real  good, 
nor  any  importunity  induce  him  to  admit  that 
the  sociaUsiJs  should  be  a  political  as  well  as  an 
economic  party. 

In  1864:  Lassalle  published  his  S&rr  Bastiat- 
Sehvlze  von  DelitzseA,  der  okonomische  Julian,  a 
clever  but  somewhat  coarse  production,  in  which  he 
attacked  Schulze-Delitzsch,  an  honourable  and  use- 
ful man,  for  the  principles  he  had  borrowed  from 
Bastiat,  and  denounced  his  system  of  co-operation 
as  an  utterly  insufficient  solution  of  the  labour 
problem,  expounding  at  the  same  time  his  own 
views  and  vindicating  his  practical  proposals.  In 
this  book,  which  had  for  second  title  Capital  and 
Lahour,  occurs  the  celebrated  passage  in  which  he 
ridicules  the  "abstinence"  theory  of  profit  in 
what  Bohm  -  Bawerk  calls  "  his  tumultuously 
eloquent,  but  absurdly  rhetorical  way."  "The 
profit  of  capital,"  he  says,  "is  the  wage  of  abstin- 
ence !  Happy,  even  priceless  expression !  The 
ascetic  millionaires  of  Europe !  Like  Indian 
penitents  or  pillar  saints  they  stand  :  on  one  leg, 
each  on  his  column,  with  straining  arms  and 
pendulous  body,  and  pallid  looks,  holding  a  plate 
towards  the  people  to  collect  the  wages  of  their 
abstinence.  In  their  midst,  towering  up  above 
all  his  fellows  as  head  penitent  and  ascetic,  the 
Baron  Rothschild !  This  is  the  condition  of 
society  !  How  could  I  ever  so  much  misunder- 
stand it  ? "  (See  Bdhm  -  Bawerk's  Capital  and 
Interest,  Eng.  tr.  by  "W.  Smart,  p.  277.) 


Lassalle's  principles  have  not  continued  to  find 
favour  with  the  German  social  democrats  ;  they 
have  been  supplanted  by  those  of  Karl  Marx,  who 
is  now  the  undisputed  oracle  of  the  party.  These 
two  writers  are  in  several  respects  contrasted. 
Lassalle  was  patriotic  in  his  sentiments  ;  at  the 
time  of  the  Italian  war  he  had  called  on  Prussia 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  breaking  with  Austria 
and  establishing  German  unity  ;  "  gross-Deutsch- 
land  mains  Us  dynasties"  was  his  programme. 
Marx  was  cosmopolitan,  and  inspired  the  German 
socialists  with  the  international  idea.  Lassalle  was 
idealistic,  and  appealed  to  social  justice.  By 
Marx  the  necessity  and  nature  of  the  predicted 
revolution  were  founded  on  the  laws  of  the 
material  development  of  society,  as  he  conceived 
them.  Lassalle  was  a  believer  in  the  ability  and 
duty  of  the  state  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of 
the  working  class  against  capital,  and  to  introduce 
the  new  era  which  he  regarded  as  about  to  open. 
Marx  rejected  the  help  of  the  existing  state,  and 
looked  for  a  direct  transformation  through  demo- 
cratic force  of  the  whole  organisation  of  society. 

Lassalle  is  said  to  have  shown  himself  an 
original  thinker  by  his  work  in  the  field  of  juris- 
prudence, but  he  is  certainly  not  such  in  economics. 
He  derived  his  principles,  with  eclectic  freedom, 
from  the  English  economists,  from  Louis  Blanc, 
or  from  Kodbertus  and  Marx  ;  the  last,  indeed, 
asserted  that  all  the  general  theoretical  proposi- 
tions in  his  works  had  been  borrowed  from  his 
(Marx's)  published  writings,  and  that  he  had  not 
always  understood  them  aright. 

It  was  as  an  agitator  that  Lassalle  was  really 
great ;  of  the  names  Denher  and  Kampfer  written 
on  his  tomb,  he  deserves  the  latter  much  more 
than  the  former.  He  created  the  German  labour 
movement,  and  gave  to  it  in  its  early  days  much 
of  his  own  flre  and  energy.  He  also  stimulated 
the  growth  of  state  socialism ;  it  is  thought  by 
some  that  he  influenced  in  this  direction  the  views 
of  Bismarck,  who  admired  his  talents  and  enjoyed 
his  conversation.  All  must  admit  that  he  rendered 
at  least  one  permanent  service — that  of  fixing  the 
attention  and  interest  of  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion on  what  is  liuown  as  the  social  question. 
There  was  much  that  was  unsound  alike  in  his 
intellectual  and  moral  character  ;  he  was  more 
showy  than  solid,  inordinately  vain  and  arrogant, 
and  somewhat  theatrical  in  his  public  manifesta- 
tions, and  had  little  self-control  or  moral  scruple  ; 
but  he  was  true  to  the  cause  he  took  in  hand,  and 
fearless  in  its  advocacy ;  and  his  action  on  his 
followers,  though  misleading,  was  not  degrading. 

[The  best  edition  of  his  collected  writings  is  that 
begun  in  1892  by  E.  Bernstein.  His  letters  to 
Eodbertus  have  been  separately  published,  with 
a  preface  by  Prof.  Wagner.  One  of  the  best 
biographies  of  him  is  that  by  G.  Brandos,  a  Dane, 
which  has  been  translated  into  German — F. 
Lassalle,  ein  litterarisches  Charakter-bild,  1877  ; 
2nd  ed.  1879.  English  readers  will  find  a  full  and 
trustworthy  account  of  him  and  of  his  political 
activity  in  German  Socialism  and  Ferdinand 
LassaUe,  by  W.  H.  Dawson,  1888.  Mr.  George 
Meredith's  Tragic  Comedians  is  founded  on  the 
story  of  Lassalle's  life,  and  a  short  biography  of 
him  is  prefixed  to  the  novel  in  the  edition  of  1892. 
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In  the  present  sketch  Diehl's  article  in  the  Hand- 
worterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften  and  Plener's 
in  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie  have  also 
been  consulted,  and  the  former  largely  used.  See 
also  Sonar's  Philos.  and  Pol.  Sam.,  1893. — Eae, 
Contemporary  Socialism.]  j,  k.  I. 

LASTRI,  Maeoo  (ISth  century).  A  Tuscan 
abbe  and  writer.  For  students  of  economic  and 
statistical  sciences  Ms  researches  on  the  popula- 
tion of  Florence  are  important  as  an  early 
collection  of  statistics.  Lastri  worked  through 
the  baptismal  registers  of  San  Giovanni,  Florence, 
and  collected  a  long  list  of  baptisms  (1451- 
1774)  from  which,  by  calculating  the  proportion 
between  births  and  population,  he  endeavoured 
to  estimate  the  population  of  the  commune  of 
Florence.  The  researches  of  Lastri,  which  are 
based  on  sound  statistical  information,  and  per- 
meated with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  were  continued  by  Zuccagni 
Orlandini  down  to  the  present  century,  when,  in 
1 8 1 8 ,  a  system  of  civil  registration  was  introduced 
into  Tuscany  and  a  regular  census  commenced. 

Ricerche  sulV  antica  e  moderna  pqpolazione  di 
Firenze,  per  mezzo  dei  registri  del  hattistero  di  San 
Giovanni,  dalUfSl  aimjf. — Florence,  Cambiagi, 
1785. 

[Salvioni,  La  Statistica  storica,  in  the  Rassegna 
Xazionale,  Florence,  1885.]  TJ.  E. 

LATHES  (of  Kent),  a  very  old  division  of  the 
county,  perhaps  representing  shires  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  heptarchic  kingdom  of  Kent. 
The  six  lathes  or  ' '  lests  "  found  in  Domesday 
do  not  quite  correspond  with  the  five  modern 
districts  of  the  same  name.  Three  or  more 
hundreds  go  to  make  a  lathe,  which,  like  the 
riding  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  unlike 
the  rape  of  Sussex,  was  a  judicial  division,  with 
a  court  higher  in  dignity  and  power  than  that 
of  the  hundred,  lower  than  that  of  the  county. 
The  name  of  lath  is  found  also  applied  to  a  court 
held  for  the  management  of  Komney  Marsh. 

[Stubbs,  Const.  Mist.,  i.  100.— Ellis,  Introd.  to 
DoTuesday,  i.  178. — Hasted,  Hist,  of  Kent,  i.  cxiii. 
For  Komney  Marsh,  see  Hasted,  iii.  535. — 
Palgrave,  English  ComTnonwealth,  p.  101.] 

E.  G.  P. 

LATIFUNDIUM,  a  word  used  by  PKny  and 
a  few  other  classical  authors  to  denote  a  large 
landed  property,  estate,  or  farm.  It  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  latus  fundus  of  the 
gromatici  (see  Tbkkitoeium).  The  effects 
produced  by  the  proprietorship  of  large  extents 
of  the  sou  of  Italy  falKng  into  a  few  hands  are 
discussed  by  J.  E.  T.  Rogers  in  his  Industrial 
and  Cormmrcial  Hist,  of  Eng.,  p.  248,  but  the 
same  subject  is  far  more  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
by  Dr.  Cunningham  in  his  Growth  of  English 
Industry.  Neither  author  has,  however,  given 
any  measure  of  the  excess  to  which  this  system 
had  i-un  under  the  Eoman  Empire,  although 
the  former  qnotes  the  well-known  passage  in 
Pliny's  Natural  Eistory,   xviii.  7  •    Verumgue 


confitentihus  latifundia  perdidere  Italiam,,  jam, 
vero  et  promncias.  Sex  domini  semissem  Africce 
possideiant  cwm  interfecit  eos  Nero  princeps. 

Pliny  here  asserts  that  six  persons  owned 
half  of  the  province  of  Africa — the  modern 
Tunis — meaning,  no  doubt,  the  part  known  as 
Zeugitana,  a  region  so  fertile  that  its  plains 
furnished  Rome  with  its  principal  supply  of 
grain.  There  may  be  exaggeration  in  the 
passage,  but,  roughly  estimating  Zeugitana  at 
8000  square  miles,  and  assuming  that  an 
unusual  proportion  was  waste,  we  find  that 
each  owner  must  have  possessed  some  hundreds 
of  square  miles  of  corn-producing  land.  This 
would  seem  scarcely  credible  were  it  not  for 
Seneca's  words :  amnes  magni,  magnarumque 
gentium  termini,  usque  ad  ostium  afonte  vestri 
sunt.  Hoc  quoque  parum  est  nisi  laiifundiis 
vestris  maria  cinxistis. 

These  words,  though  somewhat  rhetorical, 
show  that  laiifundium  is,  in  truth,  a  term 
which  belongs  to  geography  rather  than  to 
land-surveying.  Such  tracts  were  cultivated 
by  organisations  controlling  large  bodies  of 
men,  originally  slaves,  later  either  slaves  or 
serfs.  The  disadvantages  of  slave  labour  are 
shown  in  Pliny's  words,  eoli  rum  ah  ergastulis 
pessimum  est.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  large  and  small 
farming  generally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
cultivation  on  the  scale  of  the  latifundia,  by  so 
notoriously  inefficient  a  means  as  slave  labour, 
must  have  been  wasteful  in  the  extreme. 

This  bad  system,  which  prevailed  in  Italy  as 
well  as  in  the  provinces,  grew  up,  as  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham states,  through  the  dying  out,  under 
the  pressure  of  many  wars,  of  "the  old  type  of 
Roman  citizen,  who  cultivated  his  own  land 
and  also  fought  in  the  armies  of  the  republic. " 
"Some,"  he  adds,  "were  killed  off,  and  many 
more  were  utterly  impoverished,  so  that  the 
old  system  of  proprietary  cultivation  was 
superseded  by  the  latifundia  cultivated  by 
dependants."  It  thus  appears  probable  that 
when  Pliny  charges  the  system  with  ruining 
Italy,  he  points  no  less  at  the  wastefulness 
of  the  slackened  cultivation,  which  the  sur- 
veillance of  a  single  master  could  never  render 
energetic,  than  at  the  loss  of  a  sturdy  race  of 
free  peasants  who  tUled  the  soil  and  defended 
their  native  country.  The  Licinian  Rogations 
of  367  B.C.,  by  limiting  estates  and  insisting 
on  the  partial  use  of  free  labour,  show  how 
early  these  bad  effects  were  felt. 

The  growth  of  this  vast  greed  of  land  is  de- 
scribed by  Mommsen  (vol.  ii.  pp.  397,  398,  and 
vol.  iii.  pp.  427,  428).  He  treats  specially  of 
the  latifundia  in  the  second  part  of  his  History 
of  the  Provinces,  pp.  333-334. 

[Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  xviii.  4,  7. — Seneca,  Epist., 
88,  89. — Th.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  translated 
by  Dickson,  Lond.,  1868. — Fustel  de  Coulanges, 
La  Gaule  Romaine.']  R.  H. 
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LATIMER,  Hugh  (U72-1555).  Latimer 
lived  at  a  most  interesting  period  in  Englisli 
history.  The  son  of  a  yeoman,  he  rose  to 
take  a  prominent  position  in  his  university 
(Cambridge)  and  the  church,  and  he  had  ample 
opportunity  of  observing  the  changes  which  were 
going  on  in  every  rank  of  society  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  His  views  on  economic 
as  on  other  subjects  are  contained  in  his 
Sermons,  and  are  either  introduced  by  way  of 
illustration,  or  are  covered  with  fervid  rhetoric 
like  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  denouncing 
the  evils  of  their  day.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
he  attacked  the  progress  of  Enclosuees,  and 
the  proceedings  of  landlords  who  enhanced  their 
rents.  But  his  remarks  on  the  coinage  show  that 
he  understood  the  evils  of  a  debased  currency 
much  more  clearly  than  some  of  the  professed 
iinanciers  of  his  time,  and  that  he  was  by  no 
means  a  mere  rhetorician,  but  a  man  who  had 
thought  carefully  on  the  topics  on  which  he 
spoke  so  forcibly.  In  this  view,  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  probability  in  the  opinion 
put  forward  by  Miss  Lamond,  in  her  edition  of 
the  Discourse  of  the  Common  Weal  of  this  Realm 
of  England,  that  Latimer  is  the  origiual  of  the 
doctor  in  that  dialogue,  and  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Pandotheus  maybe  attributed  to  him. 
His  justification  of  competition  is  the  only  point 
in  which  the  doctor  goes  beyond  Latimer's  known 
views,  hut  this  is  not  really  inconsistent  with 
the  bishop's  opinions  so  far  as  known. 

[iSermores  (Parker  Society). — Discourse  of  Com- 
mon Weal  of  Realm  of  England.  Introduction, 
xxL]  w.  0. 

LATIN"  UNIOK  (amounts  in  francs  con- 
verted as  25  =  £1).  This  name  designates  the 
monetary  union  organised  in  1865  between 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  (1868) 
Greece.  Its  originators  and  many  of  its  leaders 
have  continually  had  in  view  a  greater  inter- 
national.  union  that  would  eventually  include 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe  and  accomplish 
some  of  the  advantages  that  a  uniform  monetary 
system  would  bring.  With  these  propagandist 
ends  in  view  it  may  he  questioned  whether  the 
name  was  well  chosen,  and  whether  the  term 
"Latin"  has  not  been  the  means  of  keeping 
out  other  nations  than  those  of  the  Latin  peoples. 
At  all  events,  in  the  twenty-six  years  since 
Greece  joined  there  have  been  no  new  members 
admitted.  The  union  exists  for  purposes  of 
maintaining  a  uniform  and  interchangeable 
coinage  circulation  among  the  five  states  which 
compose  it,  according  to  its  treaty  stipulations 
and  the  regulations  adopted  by  its  various  con- 
ferences. Its  basis  is  the  French  monetary 
system  as  established  by  the  law  of  7  Germinal 
An  XI.  (1803),  with  the  franc  composed  of  five 
grammes  of  silver  nine-tenths  fine  as  its  unit. 
Subsequent  treaties  have  altered  the  theoretical 
importance  of  this  original  decision,  and  have 
modified  the  real  basis  considerably. 


In  the  four  countries  that  organised  the 
union  there  existed  already  for  many  years  a 
similar  coinage  system,  patterned  more  or  less 
after  the  French  system,  and  providing  for  full 
legal-tender  gold  and  silver  coins.  Though  no 
formal  agreement  existed,  the  coins  of  one  of 
these  countries  circulated  freely  in  the  others. 
During  the  period  immediately  following  the 
great  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia, 
gold  came  freely  to  the  mints  which  had  a 
bimetallic  basis.  Public  opinion  feared  a  deluge 
of  gold.  A  tendency  to  hoard  silver  and  to 
underestimate  gold  made  itself  felt.  Gold  fell 
slightly  in  value.  Silver  coins  began  to  dis- 
appear, especially  the  five-franc  pieces,  and  a 
dearth  of  small  change  in  silver  coins,  which  were 
also  full  value  silver  and  not  token  coins,  was 
manifest.  Some  measm'e  to  protect  silver  was 
necessary.  Switzerland  was  the  first  to  act. 
By  law  of  31st  January  1860  she  made  the 
five-frane  piece  instead  of  the  franc  her  monetary 
unit,  and  reduced  all  smaller  silver  coins  to 
token  coins  by  making  them  iViftr  fiii^-  Italy, 
by  law  of  24th  August  1862,  took  a  similar 
course,  except  that  she  reduced  the  fineness  of 
only  the  franc,  fifty  centimes  and  twenty 
centimes  pieces  to  ^Vir  fi^®-  Finally  a  French 
law  of  24th  May  1864  reduced  the  half-frano 
and  twenty  centimes  pieces  to  -j^Vf-  Belgium 
alone  maintained  the  old  -f^  standard  for  all 
her  silver  coins,  and  of  course  she  suffered  most 
from  the  changes  that  were  taking  place.  She 
therefore  was  the  first  to  propose  a  remedy, 
though  the  time  was  ripe  in  other  countries  also, 
because  three  different  standards  of  fineness  for 
the  small  coins  existed,  and  they  did  not 
circulate  freely  in  all  four  countries  as  of  old ; 
commerce  felt  the  strain  ;  bankers'  premiums 
became  a  disturbing  element.  Moreover,  a 
kilogram  of  silver  {^  fine)  was  now  worth  200 
francs(£8)in  Belgium,  185 -55 francs  (£7:8:  5^) 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  only  177 '77  francs 
(£7  :  2  :  2J)  in  Switzerland.  Belgium  proposed 
that  delegates  from  all  the  four  countries  having 
the  franc  for  their  basis  should  meet  in  Paris 
to  discuss  some  measure  for  united  action.  The 
other  three  governments  accepted,  and  the  con- 
ference thus  called  ended  its  labours  by  signing 
the  first  Latin  Union  Treaty  on  23rd  December 
1865.  Ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Paris, 
19th  July  1866,  and  it  went  into  efiect  1st 
August  1866. 

The  treaty  only  affected  gold  and  silver 
money,   and  in  general  provided  as  follows : 

(1)  for  coinage  of  gold  -j^  fine  in  coins  of  the 
denominations  of  100,  50,  20,  10,  5  francs  with 
specified  weight  for  each,  proportional  to 
1 '61290  grammes  for  the  five-franc  gold  piece  ; 

(2)  for  coinage  of  following  silver  coins,  the 
five-franc  piece  ^  fine,  25  grammes  in  weight ; 
pieces  of  2,  1,  -J-,  f  francs  based  on  one  gi-amme 
of  silver  for  the  twenty  centimes  piece,  -j^ftftr 
fine.     The   legal  tolerance  and   size  was  alio 
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prescribed  for  each  coin.  All  token  coins  not 
made  according  to  these  regulations  were  ordered 
to  he  withdrawn  from  circulation  before  1st 
January  1869,  except  the  Swiss  two-  and  one- 
fi'anc  pieces  coined  in  conformity  to  the  law  of 
31st  January  1860.  All  gold  coins  and  the 
silver  five-franc  pieces  were  made  legal  tender 
in  the  public  treasuries  of  all  the  states  of  the 
union  so  long  as  the  effigies  originally  stamped 
on  them  had  not  disappeared,  nor  their  weight 
been  reduced  by  wear  below  J  per  cent  for  the 
gold  coins,  and  1  per  cent  for  tolerance  of  the 
silver  coias  after  deducting  legal  tolerance.  The 
small  silver  coins  were  made  legal  tender  for 
payments  not  exceeding  fifty  francs  within  the 
state  in  which  they  were  coined,  and  were  to  be 
received  without  limit  by  the  public  treasuries 
of  the  state  that  coined  them  when  presented 
by  its  citizens.  The  same  coins  must  be 
accepted  by  the  publio  treasuries  of  other  states 
in  payments  not  exceeding  one  hundred  francs. 
The  token  coins  were  to  be  redeemed  at  any 
time  at  their  nominal  value,  in  gold  or  silver 
five-franc  pieces,  by  the  issuing  state,  when 
presented  in  amounts  not  less  than  one  hundred 
francs  hy  another  state  or  by  private  parties, 
and  this  clause  to  continue  in  force  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  expiration  of  treaty.  The 
total  amount  of  subsidiary  coins  (2,  1,  ^,  -J- 
franc)  issued  hy  any  state  shall  not  exceed  a 
sum  equal  to  six  francs  per  inhabitant.  This 
sum,  estimated  not  according  to  actual,  but 
probable  population  at  date  of  expiration  of 
tieaty,  was  fixed  at  239,000,000  (£9,560,000) 
fi-anes  for  France,  141,000,000  (£5,640,000)  for 
Italy,!  32,000,000  (£1,280,000)  for  Belgium, 
and  17,000,000  (£680,000)  for  Switzerland; 
these  figures  to  include  the  coins  akeady  issued 
by  France  under  law  of  1864,  estimated  at 
16,000,000  (£640,000)  ;  by  Italy  under  law  of 
1862,  estimated  at  100,000,000  (£4,000,000)  ; 
by  Switzerland  under  law  of  1860,  estimated  at 
10,500,000  (£420,000).  The  states  agreed  to 
furnish  each  other  annually  fall  information 
respecting  their  coinage  and  monetary  condition. 
Any  state  might  enter  the  union  thus  formed 
by  simply  accepting  the  gold  and  sUver  coinage 
system  provided  for  in  the  treaty.  The  treaty 
was  made  to  run  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
and  if  notice  for  its  termination  was  not  given 
by  any  contracting  state  one  year  before  the 
expiration  of  this  term,  it  would  continue  in 
force  for  a  further  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  so 
on  from  period  to  period  of  fifteen  years  each. 
Greece  notified  the  union  in  1868  of  her 
adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  tieaty,  but  she 
was  not  able  to  coin  money  at  once,  and  did  not, 
in  fact,  become  a  member  of  the  union  untU 
1876.     The  extiaordinary   events  in   Italy  in 

1  After  the  war  ot  1866,  when  the  territory  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  enlarged,  this  quota  was  i-aised  to 
156,000,000  francs  (£6,240,000)  by  an  Italian  law  of  1868, 
which  was  later  approved  by  the  other  states  of  the 
union. 


1866,  and  in  France  in  1870-71,  causing  a  forced 
circulation  of  paper  money  for  a  time,  interfered 
somewhat  with  the  satisfactory  development  of 
the  union.  Of  greater  moment,  however,  was 
the  change  that  soon  took  place  in  the  value  of 
silver.  In  the  two  years  following  1866  the 
five-franc  piece  was  an  over-valued  coin,  and 
almost  disappeared  fi'om  cfroulation.  In  1867, 
however,  eighteen  states,  assembled  in  inter- 
national conference  at  Paris,  expressed  them- 
selves in  favour  of  a  single  gold  standard,  and 
the  great  rush  for  gold  commenced.  Holland 
and  Germany  began  to  unload  great  quantities 
of  silver  on  the  Latin  irnion,  thus  withdrawing 
its  gold  until  general  alarm  was  felt.  Especially 
in  Switzerland  did  this  remelting  and  exchange 
process  take  place.  The  coinage  of  all  four  states, 
however,  showed  abnormal  increase  in  output  of 
five-franc  pieces  in  the  year  1873.  Preliminary 
preventive  measures  were  taken  by  France  and 
Belgium  independently  of  the  union,  and  a  new 
conference  was  called,  which  assembled  in  Janu- 
ary 1874.  At  this  conference  Belgium  reported 
that  her  coinage  of  five-franc  pieces  since  1 8  6  6  had 
amounted  to  463, 000, 000  francs  (£18, 520, 000), 
of  which  111,000,000  (£4,440,000)  were  coined 
in  the  year  1873  ;  France  had  a  total  of  about 
400,000,000  (£16,000,000),  and  in  1873  had 
coined  154,000,000  (£6,160,000)  ;  Italy  in  a 
total  of  160,000,000  (£6,400,000)  for  past  five 
years,  42,000,000  (£1,680,000)  in  1873. 
Belgium  had  already  suspended  coinage  of  five- 
franc  pieces  bylaw  of  18th  December  1873  ; 
France  had  limited  it  by  ministerial  decree 
(1873),  first  to  280,000  francs  (£11,200)  a  day, 
and  then  to  150,000  francs  (£6000)  ;  Italy  had 
lowered  her  tariflFin  order  to  make  coinage  of  five- 
franc  pieces  less  profitable.  A  general  proposal, 
therefore,  to  sanction  these  acts  and  for  the 
future  to  limit  the  coinage  of  five-franc  pieces 
met  with  universal  favour.  Anew  treaty,  dated 
31st  January  1874,  provided  that  coinage  of 
five-fi'anc  pieces  for  the  year  1874  should  not 
exceed  120, 000, 000  francs  (£4, 800, 000)  divided 
as  follows:  France,  60,000,000  (£2,400,000); 
Italy,  40,000,000  (£1,600,000)  ;  Belgium, 
12,000,000(£480,000) ;  Switzerland,  8,000,000 
(£320,000)  ;  these  figures  to  include  the  out- 
standing "bons  de  monnaie"  (mint  certificates 
for  bullion  not  yet  coined),  amounting  to 
40,000,000  francs  (£1,600,000)  for  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy.  Switzerland  declined  to 
coin  any  at  all.  Italy  was  accorded  some 
special  privileges  on  account  of  large  silver 
reserve  in  bars  held  hy  her  national  bank, 
which  wished  to  profit  by  coining  it  at  once 
before  the  price  of  silver  experienced  a  further 
fall,  and  also  for  the  recoinage  of  a  large  number 
of  old  Bourbon  silver  coins  which  the  Italian 
government  was  withdrawing  from  cfrculation. 
The  new  treaty  put  a  restriction  on  the  right  of 
admission  of  new  parties  to  the  union,  making 
it   conditional  on   consent   of  all   contracting 
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parties.  The  Bank  of  France  and  the  National 
Bank  of  Belgiiun  had  closed  their  doors  to  the 
five-franc  pieces,  and  the  new  treaty  expressed 
the  desire  that  they,  as  well  as  the  public 
treasuries,  should  accept  them.  They  agreed 
in  letters  to  their  respective  governments  to 
do  so  for  one  year.  A  better  arrangement  was 
adopted  whereby  statistics  and  information 
concerning  the  monetary  circulation  in  the 
states  of  the  union  could  be  obtained,  as 
the  clause  to  this  effect  in  the  treaty  of 
1865  had  remained  a  dead  letter.  France  now 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  union  for  pur- 
poses of  publication  of  such  information.  It 
was  further  agreed  to  hold  annual  conferences 
at  Paris. 

The  situation  in  January  1875,  when  the 
third  conference  met,  was  much  the  same. 
Silver  had  continued  to  fall  in  price,  and  the 
product  increased.  Switzerland  favoured  further 
limitation  of  coinage.  France  and  Belgiimi 
preferred  to  continue  the  arrangement  adopted 
for  the  year  1874,  which  was  done,  the  banks 
of  France  and  Belgium  continuing  their  agree- 
ment also.  However,  in  compliance  with  Italy's 
request  for  more  latitude  in  her  reooinage,  and 
in  order  to  keep  all  states  on  the  same  footing, 
each  state  was  authorised  to  coin  one-fourth 
more  than  its  quota  for  1874.  Italy  was 
granted  some  farther  favours  in  that  she  was 
permitted  to  put  in  circulation  the  20,000,000 
(£800,000)  reserve  already  coined  under  agree- 
ment of  1874  and  held  by  her  national  bank. 
Switzerland  again  voluntarily  renounced  a 
possible  profit  by  refusing  to  coin  at  all.  The 
wisdom  of  her  course  is  shown  by  her  better 
position  in  possible  case  of  dissolution  of  the 
union  as  regards  the  liquidation  clause  which 
was  later  adopted. 

The  conference  of  1876  decided  to  return  to 
the  old  120  millions  (£4,800,000)  limit  adopted 
in  1874,  and  of  this  sum  Greece  was  allowed  a 
disproportional  share,  amounting  to  12  millions 
(£480,000),  to  enable  her  to  fall  in  line  with 
the  system  of  the  union.  The  banks  renewed 
their  obligation. 

In  1877  a  still  more  radical  change  was 
accomplished  without  a  conference  by  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  the  contracting  parties 
agreeing  to  entirely  suspend  the  coinage  of 
five-franc  pieces.  The  outlook  was  not  a  hope- 
ful one,  and  not  until  November  1878  did  the 
states  assemble  in  a  new  conference,  to  consider 
the  knotty  problems  that  presented  themselves. 
The  condition  of  the  silver  market  was  appalling ; 
the  relation  of  the  two  metals  had  undergone  a 
greater  change  since  the  commencement  of  the 
union  than  had  occurred  for  centuries.  Paper 
money,  for  which  the  union  made  no  provision, 
was  a  source  of  trouble  in  several  of  the  states. 
The  date  for  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  was 
near  at  hand.  Therefore  the  conference  of 
1878  decided  to  regulate  silver  coinage  for  the 


year  1879,  and  then  to  adopt  a  new  treaty,  to 
go  into  effect  in  1880.  As  for  1879,  Belgium, 
Greece,  France,  and  Switzerland  agreed  to  coin 
no  five-franc  pieces,  but  Italy  insisted  on  being 
allowed  a  quota  of  twenty  million  francs,  in  order 
to  issue  new  coins  with  head  of  her  new  king ; 
this  was  granted,  and  all  five  states  then  agreed 
to  issue  no  "  bons  de  monnaie  "  during  the  year. 
The  chief  features  of  the  new  treaty  were — (1) 
the  suspension  of  coinage  of  five-fianc  pieces, 
until,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  contracting 
parties,  it  should  be  resumed ;  (2)  a  slight 
change  in  the  apportionment  of  subsidiary 
coinage,  still  maintaining  the  six  franc  per 
inhabitant  basis  ;  (3)  a  special  clause  respecting 
paper  circulation  in  Italy,  by  which  the  Italian 
government  agreed  to  annul  all  notes  for  less 
amounts  than  five  francs,  and  the  other  states 
agreed  to  collect  and  return  to  Italy  all  her 
minor  coins  in  their  territory ;  (4)  special 
provision  for  the  carrying  out  of  Article  8  of 
treaty,  providing  for  return  of  Italian  coins,  in 
which  France  was  to  be  the  banker  from  whom 
Italy  was  to  redeem  the  same  ;  (5)  the  new 
treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  for  six  years  (to 
1st  January  1886),  but  if  no  notice  has  been 
given  one  year  in  advance,  it  is  to  continue  from 
year  to  year,  in  all  events  to  remain  in  force 
one  year  after  notice  of  its  termination  has  been 
given.  A  liquidation  clause  weis  discussed, 
providing  that,  in  case  of  dissolution,  each 
state  would  redeem  in  gold  its  five-franc  pieces 
held  by  the  other  states.  This  did  not  meet 
with  much  favour,  and  no  action  was  taken 
until  1885.  Switzerland  and  Italy  wished 
foreign  coins  to  be  made  legal  tender  in  France 
and  Belgium,  not  merely  in  public  treasuries, 
but  also  for  individuals,  as  had  long  been  the 
case  in  their  territories,  but  France  refused. 
The  banks  of  France  and  Belgium,  however, 
renewed  their  obligation  for  the  whole  period  of 
the  new  treaty.  In  the  next  few  years  Switzer- 
land had  so  large  a  part  of  her  coinage  in  foreign 
silver  that  she  desired  some  agreement  on  the 
question  of  what  would  be  done  in  case  of 
dissolution.  She,  therefore,  in  1884,  gave 
notice  that  she  wished  to  terminate  the  treaty 
at  date  of  its  expiration,  but  was  willing  to 
consider  proposals  for  a  new  one.  A  conference 
metat  Paris,  20th  July  1886,  and  6th  November 
signed  a  new  treaty,  which  Belgium  did  not 
adhere  to  until  a  month  later  (1 2th  December). 
No  great  change  was  made  in  arrangements 
adopted  in  1878,  except  as  regards  the  import- 
ant liquidation  clause,  which  caused  the  Belgian 
delegates  to  leave  the  conference.  This  clause 
provided  that  each  state,  in  case  of  dissolution 
of  the  union,  shall  redeem  from  every  other 
state  of  the  union  its  five-franc  pieces  in  five- 
franc  pieces  of  the  state  presenting  them,  or  in 
gold  or  convertible  paper.  Special  provisions 
were  made  as  follows  :  —  France  shall  pay 
Switzerland  all  in  gold,  or  in  Swiss  five-franc 
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pieces,  her  gold  payment,  however,  not  to 
exceed  60,000,000  francs (£2,400,000).  Italy's 
maximiim  payment  in  gold  or  Swiss  five-franc 
pieces  to  Switzerland  shall  be  20,000,000 
francs  (£800,000),  and  her  maximum  paper 
obligation  30,000,000  francs  (£1,200,000). 
Switzerland  had  coined  little  silver,  and  thus 
received  the  most  favourable  conditions  in  the 
liquidation  clause.  Between  France  and  Italy 
it  was  agreed  that  the  maximum  of  balance  to 
be  settled  by  either  party  should  be  200,000,000 
francs  (£8, 000, 000).  In  the  special  agreement, 
by  which  Belgium  adhered  to  the  treaty,  it  was 
provided  that  she  should  redeem  only  one-half 
of  her  five-franc  pieces  held  by  France,  but  that 
in  order  that  France  might  dispose  of  the 
remainder  in  commerce,  Belgium  agreed  not  to 
alter  her  monetary  system  within  five  years  of 
date  of  dissolution  without  being  prepared  to 
redeem  the  other  half  of  her  five-franc  pieces  in 
gold,  and,  fiirthermore,  she  guaranteed  to  pay 
in  gold  for  all  over  200,000,000  francs 
(£8,000,000)  of  the  total  balance  held  by 
France.  The  maximum  payment  by  Belgium 
to  Switzerland  was  fixed  at  6,000,000  francs 
(£240,000),  but  in  case  a  balance  Remained,  the 
same  agreement,  not  to  change  monetary  system, 
held  good  as  towards  Switzerland.  The  banks 
of  France  and  Belgium  again  agreed  to  receive 
all  five-franc  pieces  during  the  period  of  new 
treaty.  The  new  treaty  was  made  to  run  for 
six  years,  until  1st  January  1891,  and  then 
from  year  to  year,  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  in  the  treaty  of  1880.  This  treaty  is 
still  in  force  (1896),  and  the  chief  question  that 
has  come  up  in  the  intervening  period  has  had 
to  do  with  the  continual  flow  of  Italian  small 
silver  into  Switzerland  and  France,  and  the 
consequent  dearth  of  change  in  Italy,  owing  to 
the  disarranged  financial  condition  of  that 
country.  So  great  was  this  dearth  of  small 
change  in  the  summer  of  1893,  that  private 
firms  were  compelled  to  issue  credit  coupons  to 
meet  their  needs,  and  in  many  cases  postage 
stamps  were  used  as  money.  A  conference  weis 
called  in  October  1893  to  partially  revise  the 
treaty  of  1885.  The  Italian  subsidiary  coinage 
question  was  the  sole  object  of  discussion,  and 
an  agreement  was  signed  by  which  the  other 
states  are  to  withdraw  from  cfroulation  aU 
Italian  coins  of  the  denominations  of  2,  1, 
■J-,  and  i  francs  within  four  months  after 
exchange  of  ratifications,  and  to  receive  the 
same  no  more  in  their  public  ti'casuries. 
The  coins  thus  withdrawn  are  to  be  held  in 
500,000  franc  (£20,000)  lots  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Italian  government,  bearing  interest  at 
2|-  per  cent  from  the  day  that  notice  has  been 
sent  to  Italy  that  the  coins  are  at  her  disposal. 
The  interest  shall  be  3^  per  cent  from  tenth 
day  after  coins  are  sent  until  day  of  cash 
payment,  and  in  no  case  shall  this  delay  exceed 
three  months.     One-half  of  the  value  of  such 


holdings  shall  be  redeemed  in  gold  pieces,  in 
denominations  of  40  francs  or  over,  and  the 
balance  in  government  paper.  France  was 
charged  with  the  executive  management  of 
details  of  this  operation.  The  Italian  govern- 
ment agreed  to  redeem  a  minimum  of  46, 000, 000 
(£1,800,000)  during  the  fii-st  four  months  after 
ratification  of  agreement,  and  a  minimum  of 
35,000,000  (£1,400,000)  every  three  months 
afterwards  until  the  whole  sum  is  redeemed. 
After  Italy  has  taken  back  aU  her  small  money 
she  ceases  to  be  obliged  to  receive  in  her  public 
treasuries  the  subsidiary  coins  of  other  states  of 
the  union,  according  to  terms  of  Act  7  of  treaty 
of  1885,  and  may  take  measures  to  prevent 
her  coins  leaving  her  territory,  as  may  the  other 
states  take  prohibitory  measures  against  their 
entrance  into  thefr  own. 

Looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  Latin 
Union,  no  one  will  deny  that  it  has  played  an 
important  rSle  in  the  monetary  affairs  of  Europe, 
far  as  this  role  may  be  from  the  bright  dreams  of 
many  of  its  founders  and  warmest  supporters.  It 
has  not  only  fixed  the  monetary  policy  of  five  great 
nations,  and  thus  affected  the  interests  of  75,000,000 
people,  but  has  also  influenced  the  monetary 
systems  of  Eoumania,  the  South  American  States 
of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Chili, 
Spain,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Finland,  all  of  which 
at  one  time  or  other  had  the  same  system,  or  issued 
coins  that  would  circulate  in  the  union,  thus 
raising  the  population  affected  to  at  least 
150,000,000.  If  external  forces  have  been  too 
strong  for  the  union,  and  it  has  in  self-defence 
been  compelled  to  restrict  its  bimetallic  principle, 
this  fact  has  not  been  due  in  any  way  to  an  un- 
friendly attitude  towards  silver,  as  the  record  of 
its  coinage  will  testify.  From  1866  to  1894  the 
total  coinage  of  gold  has  been  a  little  over  three 
billion  francs  (£120,000,000),  and  that  of  silver 
{ytt  fine)  in  five-franc  pieces,  one  billion  and  a  half 
(£60,000,000).  It  has  been  said  that  several 
of  the  states  of  the  union  would  prefer  to  be  free 
again  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  the  diflSculties  of 
liquidation  in  case  of  dissolution.  Though  occa- 
sional proposals  for  dissolution  have  been  brought 
up  in  one  or  two  parliaments,  this  desire  does  not 
in  any  way  meet  with  general  approval  in  any  one 
of  the  countries  concerned.  The  advantages  of 
international  interchange  of  money  are  too  great 
for  any  country  of  the  union  to  wish  to  do  away 
with  them.  In  its  most  troubled  periods  the  diffi- 
cult problems  that  the  union  has  had  to  meet  have 
always  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  the  most 
serious  of  these  have  had  to  do  with  more  or  less 
unwarranted  suspicion  of  the  future. 

Somewhat  similar  experiments  in  international 
monetary  unions  may  be  profitably  studied  by 
comparing  the  history  of  the  Austrian-German 
monetary  union  founded  in  1857  between  Austria 
and  the  states  of  the  German  Zollveeein,  and 
the  Scandinavian  union  organised  in  1875  between 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  still  in 
force. 

[Proces-  Verbaux  des  confSrences  de  V  union  latine, 
Tjivres  jaunes,  1874-94. — Systenies  monetaires  des 
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diferents  pays,  1  fascicule.  Paris,  Imp.  nationale, 
1888. — Fauchille,  "L'tmion  montoire  latine." 
Annales  de  I'ecole  Ubre  des  sciences  politigms, 
October  1886. — Van  der  Eest,  L'union  monHaire 
latine,  son  origine  et  ses  phases  diverses,  Revue  de 
Droit  international,  vol.  xiii.  Brussels,  1881,  pp. 
5-21  and  268-280. — Bamberger,  Die  Schicksale 
des  lateinischen  Miinzbundes,  Berlin,  1885.  Trans- 
lated into  French  by  R.  G.  Levy,  "Le  miStal- 
argent  a  la  fin  du  xix."  sitele,"  Paris,  1894. — 
Report  from  Select  Committee  on  depreciation  of 
Silver,  1876.  Appendix,  pp.  84,  85,  92-99.— De 
Parieu,  Vunion  monHaire  de  la  France,  etc., 
Revue  contemporaine,  October  1866. — Serrigny, 
Observations  critiques  sur  la  convention  monitaire 
du  S3  decembre  186B,  Revue  critique  de  legislation 
et  de  jurisprudence,  vol.  xxxiv.  1869. — Report, 
Gold  and  Silver  Comm.,  1886.]  s.  m'o.  l. 

LAUDERDALE,  Eighth  Eakl  of  (1759- 
1830).  James  Maitland,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  entered  parliament  in  1780.  He 
was  appointed,  in  December  1787,  one  of  the 
managers  of  "Warren  Hastings'  impeachment. 
He  succeeded  to  Ms  Scotch  peerage  in  1789, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative Scotch  peer.  As  a  politician  he 
boxed  the  political  compass.  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  "Friends  of  the  People,"  he 
lived  to  oppose  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  In 
private  life  he  is  described  as  violent  tempered, 
shrewd,  and  eccentric.  The  same  capricious 
character  marked  his  literary  work. 

In  1804  he  published  an  Inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  migin  of  Piiilic  Wealth  and  into  the  means 
and  causes  of  its  Increase,  Edinburgh,  8vo  (trans, 
into  French  by  E.  Lagentie  de  Lavaisse,  Paris, 
1808),  2nd  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  1819,  8vo, 
wherein — after  an  acute  criticism  of  the  view  that 
labour  affords  an  unvarying  standard  of  value — a 
theory  of  value,  as  depending  upon  the  interaction 
of  demand  and  scarcity,  and  the  influence  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth  upon  the  direction 
which  labour  takes,  is  very  clearly  brought 
out.  In  his  enforcement  of  the  truth  of  Bacon's 
dictum,  that  money  like  muck  is  no  good  unless 
it  be  spread,  he  supplied  considerations  to  some 
extent  lacking  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (see 
Distkibution)  ;  but  the  usefulness  of  the  book  is 
marred  by  captious  criticisms  of  the  principle  of 
Division  of  Labouk  (q.v.),  and  by  eccentric  views 
on  finance,  which  formd  further  expression  in  Three 
letters  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  .  .  .  wherein  the 
natu/re  and  tendency  of  a  Sinking  Fund  is  investi- 
gated, and  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  hy  which  it 
has  been  recommended  explained,  London,  1829, 
8vo.  Saving  and  spending  are  the  bad  and  good 
genii  of  Lauderdale's  economy,  and  he  maintains, 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  that  a  great  extra  expendi- 
ture is  the  most  fertile  means  of  increasing  public 
wealth,  and  a  sinking  fund  the  most  active  means 
of  dimiiii.shing  it.  In  treating  of  the  sources  of 
wealth  Lauderdale  claims  for  capital  a  place  by 
the  side  of  land  and  labour.  Capital  produces  a 
profit,  either  from  its  supplanting  a  portion  of 
labour  which  would  otherwise  be  performed  by 
the  hand  of  man,  or  from  its  performing  a  portion 
of  labour  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  personal 


exertion  of  man  to  accomplish.  To  Lauderdale 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  put 
forward  a  connected  theory  on  the  nature  of  profit, 
in  the  form  of  a  theory,  and  not  of  scattered 
observations.  See  Bohm-Bawerk,  Capital  and 
Interest,  Engl,  trans.,  London,  1890,  8vo,  bk.  ii. 
ch.  iii. —  "The  indirect  productivity  theories." 
Lauderdale's  importance  in  the  history  of  economics 
lies,  not  in  his  conclusions,  but  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  in  England  to  consider  systematically 
the  fundamental  conceptions  on  which  the  science 
is  based.  In  this  respect  alone  he  is  in  advance 
of  Adam  Smith.  (In  this  connection,  see  Bagehot's 
Economic  Studies,  "  Adam  Smith  and  our  modem 
economy.")  Among  numerous  -other  pamphlets 
and  published  speeches,  he  wrote  The  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Paper  Currency  of  Great  Britain  proved, 
London,  1812,  8vo,  and  Further  Considerations 
on  the  State  of  the  Currency,  etc.,  Edinburgh,  1813, 
8vo.  The  Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords  contains 
eighty -six  protests  under  his  signature.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  allow  that  capital  is  in  itself 
productive,  and  is  the  result  of  abstinence. 

{Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxxv.  p. 
355. — Introduction  to  the  study  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, by  L.  Cossa,  trans,  by  L.  Dyer,  London, 
1893.]  H.  ii.  ji. 

LAUREL,  English  Coin.  See  Guinea, 
Intboduction  and  Rating  of. 

LA  VELEYE,  JSmile  de  (1822-1892),  bom 
at  Bruges,  died  at  Liege,  was  a  remarkable 
thinker,  and  his  writings  were  hrilliant  in 
style.  Unfortunately  for  his  fame,  being  not 
only  an  economist  but  also  a  philologist,  an 
historian,  a  student  of  law,  a  politician,  and 
a  moralist,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  all  the  subjects  he  undertook.  Abso- 
lutely sincere  in  mind,  he  allowed  himself  some 
inconsistencies  of  expression  which  he  fully 
admitted.  At  one  time  he  frankly  acknow- 
ledged himself  a  ' '  socialist  of  the  chair "  ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  disquieting 
spectacle  of  the  progress  of  socialism  appeared 
to  draw  him  nearer  to  those  whom  earlier  he 
had  stigmatised  as  "orthodox  economists." 

His  principal  economic  writings  are — Le  Marche 
Monitaire  et  ses  crises  depuis  cinquante  ans,  8vo, 
in  which  he  announced  himself  in  favour  of  the 
unity  and  monopoly  of  banks  of  issue.  Le  social- 
isme  contemporain,  8vo,  1881 ;  with  essay  on 
luxury,  etc.  (several  editions  have  been  published), 
in  which  he  examined  critically  the  doctrines  of 
Rodbertus,  Karl  Marx,  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  etc. ; 
and  De  la  propri&te  et  de  ses  formes  primitives, 
8vo,  1873.  He  maintained  that  property  was  a 
civil  institution,  agreeing  in  this  with  John  Stuart 
Mill.  His  last  work  was  Elements  d'lcorwmie 
politique,  12mo,  1882,  a  text-book  on  the  elements 
of  the  science.  In  monetary  questions  De  Laveleye 
was  a  partisan  of  a  double  standard,  and  produced 
many  works  supporting  bimetallism.  He  con- 
tributed to  several  periodicals  of  the  day,  among 
others  to  the  Revue  trimestrielle,  to  the  Libre 
recherche,  to  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  and  to 
this  Dictionary  the  article  on  Commdhe.  All  men 
of  science  admired  his  sincerity,  the  boldness  with 
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which  he  championed  new  ideas,  his  modesty,  and 
his  absolute  truthfulness.  These  qualities  gave  his 
works  an  attractive  power  which  won  him  many 
readers .  The  obituary  notice  of  EmUe  de  Laveleye, 
written  by  his  pupil  and  successor  in  the  chair 
of  political  economy  at  Li^ge,  Professor  Ernest 
Mahaim,  in  the  Economic  Journal^  vol.  ii.,  speaks 
of  ' '  the  governing  idea  of  his  life  as  being  found 
in  the  supremacy  of  justice.  He  was  persuaded 
that  the  human  race  was  marching  toward  an  ideal 
of  justice,  an  image  of  God,  to  which  ultimately 
it  would  attain.  He  had  faith  in  the  boundless 
progress  of  mankind,  and  in  the  solidarity  of  all 
men  ;  and  he  discerned  in  the  future  a  society  of 
love,  peace,  and  justice,  bringing  universal  happi- 
ness. Emile  de  Laveleye  is  a  great  figure  in  the 
century  that  is  passing  away. " 

Professor  Mahaim  describes  de  Laveleye  as  an 
academic  socialist.  He  believed  in  the  frequent 
necessity  of  state  intervention  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  the  common  interest  over  particularist  egoism. 
His  criticism,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  The  Man  versus  the  State,  dis- 
closed how  far  he  repudiated  the  "orthodox"  credo. 
".  .  .  He  often  sent  articles  to  English  newspapers, 
amongst  others  to  the  Times  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
.  .  .  He  had  a  great  affection  for  England  ;  of 
its  language  he  had  perfect  mastery  ;  and  on  its 
soil  he  counted  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
politicians  among  his  friends."  a.  o.  f. 

LAVER6NE,  Louis  Gabriel  LiSonce  Gitil- 
HAFD  DE  (1809-1880),  was  born  at  Bergerac, 
and  died  at  Versailles.  Rural  economy  was 
Ms  special  study,  and  in  1850  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  this  subject  at  the  recently-founded 
Institut  Agronomique.  The  suppression  of 
this  higher-grade  school  in  1852  closed  his 
class.  It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  at 
the  re  -  establishment  of  the  Institut  Agro- 
nomique in  1876  he  was  replaced  in  the  chair 
of  rural  economy  ;  but  on  this  occasion  illness 
broke  off  a  course  of  lectures  which  were 
well  attended  and  highly  appreciated.  Before 
1848  he  held  several  administrative  positions, 
and  represented  the  division  of  Lombez  in  1846 
as  a  deputy.  The  revolution  of  1848  brought 
him  some  leisure,  which  he  employed  in  the 
study  of  political  economy,  applying  himself  to 
agi'icultiu'e,  the  subject  in  which  his  interests 
lay.  In  1871  he  was  elected  deputy  for  the 
department  of  La  Creuse.  In  December  1875 
he  was  appointed  a  life  senator.  Originally 
a  constitutional  monarchist,  he  courageously 
and  unreservedly  joined  the  republicans  as 
soon  as  he  ceased  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Dm-ing 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  declared  himself 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  an  import 
duty  on  grain.  He  considered  that  this  duty 
would  have  countervailed  the  taxes  imposed 
in  France  as  compared  with  the  countries 
whence  the  com  was  imported.  He  sincerely 
believed  that  in  doing  this  he  did  not  derogate 
from  those  views  on  commercial  liberty  which 
he    had    always   expressed,    and   appealed   in 


support  of  this  opinion  to  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  campaign  in  favour  of  free-trade  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 

In  1854  he  produced  his  first  important  work, 
the  Essai  sur  V^conomie  rurale  de  VAngleterre, 
de  VEcosse,  et  de  I'lrlande,  18mo.  This  work, 
which  has  reached  its  fourth  edition,  won  for  him 
admission  to  the  Institute  (Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Science).  He  collected,  under  the 
title  L' Agriculture  et  la  population,  a  series  of 
articles  which  had  appeared  (1855-57)  in  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared 1857,  the  second  edition  1860-61,  18mo. 
In  1860  he  sent  to  the  press  l^conomie  rurale  de 
la  France  depuis  1789,  4to,  which  has  attained 
tliree  editious.  In  the  same  year  (1860)  he 
published  Les  Vcryages  dArthur  Young  en  France 
de  17S7  d  1789,  2  vols.,  and  En  Italie  et  en 
Espagne  en  1787  et  1789,  18mo.  This  work  also 
appeared  in  8vo,  preceded  by  an  introduction. 
The  translations  were  made  by  M.  H.  T.  Lesage, 
one  of  his  old  pupils  at  the  Institut  Agronomique. 
In  1863  he  produced  Les  assemblies  provindales 
sous  Louis  XVI.,  8vo,  a  work  which  was  highly 
thought  of  by  Guizot.  In  the  follomng  year  (1864) 
he  published  in  the  Revue  des  deux  MoTides  au 
article  entitled, "  Le  Banque  de  Prance  et  les  banques 
departementales,"  in  which  he  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  local  banks.  Finally,  in  1870,  he  pub- 
lished in  Guillaumin's  collection  of  contemporary 
economists  and  authors,  les  ^conomistes  frangais 
du  XVIII'  Siecle,  8vo.  The  appreciation  of  all 
these  works  has  considerably  increased  since  it 
became  known  how  conscientious  the  author's  in- 
vestigations were,  and  how  careful  he  was  that 
every  statement  he  made  should  be  strictly 
accurate.  A.  u.  f. 

[The  brfllianoy  of  Lavergne's  writings,  the 
clearness  of  his  style,  his  impartiality,  and  the 
correctness  of  his  judgments,  have  been  fully 
appreciated  in  the  notice  in  the  Nouveau  Did. 
d'Econ.  Pol.,  ed.  Say  et  Chailley.] 

LAVOISIER,  AntoIkb  Laukekt  (1743- 
1794),  was  born  at  Paris  ;  his  occupation  as  a 
farmer-general  brought  him  to  the  revolutionary 
scaffold  in  the  same  city.  "The  Republic  has 
need  neither  of  savants  nor  of  chemists,"  was 
the  brutal  and  disreputable  reply  of  Fouquier- 
Tinville,  the  public  prosecutor,  when  an  effort 
was  made  to  explain  to  him  the  uTeparable  loss 
science  would  suffer  through  Lavoisier's  death. 

Endowed  with  very  rare  qualities  of  mind, 
Lavoisier  excelled  in  all  that  he  attempted.  At 
once  a  financier,  a  farmer-general,  a  deputy,  and  a 
highly-placed  oflScial,  his  discoveries  as  a  scientific 
man  have  immortalised  his  name ;  but  the  time 
needed  to  complete  his  economic  works  was  not 
granted  him.  Thus  his  work  De  la  richesse  terri- 
toriale  de  la  France,  remains  unfinished — even  a 
great  part  of  that  which  once  existed  has  dis- 
appeared. That  portion  of  it  which  research  has 
been  able  to  recover  is  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  Melanges  d'economie  politique  (1847),  in  the 
collection  of  Guillaumin,  which  also  contains  a 
fragment  on  Les  consoviinations  de  la  ville  de 
Paris,  and  an  Essai  d' arithmetique  politique. 
Count  Roederer   considered   that   the   celebrated 
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geometrician    Lagrange,   the   intimate    friend   of 
Lavoisier,  might  have  been  the  author  of  this. 

A.  c.  f. 

LAW.  The  iniluenoe  of  law  on  the  economic 
well-being  and  trade  of  a  country  is  dealt  with 
under  separate  headings,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  enumerated  here  :  e.g.  Agency, 
Law  of;  Allowance  System  ;  Angarie,  Droit  d'; 
Arbitration  ;  Arrangement,  Deed  of ;  Articles 
of  Apprenticeship ;  Articles  of  Association ; 
Bankruptcy,  Law  and  Administration ;  Be- 
quest, Power  of ;  Bill  of  Exchange,  Law  of ; 
Canon  Law ;  Civil  Law  ;  Code  NapoWon ;  Com- 
bination Laws  ;  Commandite,  Societe  en  ;  Com- 
panies, English  and  Scotch  Law  ;  Conflict  of 
Laws,  Foreign,  Domestic ;  Conspiracy,  Common- 
Law,  Doctrine  of ;  Contract,  Law  of ;  Copyright ; 
Com  Laws ;  Courts  of  Law,  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland ;  Descent  of  Property ;  Domicil  or 
Domicile ;  Entail,  Law  of ;  Factor,  English 
Law ;  Factor,  Scots  Law ;  Factor's  Acts ;  Factory 
Acts ;  Factory  Laws  in  the  United  States ; 
Foreign  Law  in  English  Courts ;  Foreign  Traders 
and  their  Eights,  History  of;  Frauds,  the 
Statute  of ;  Fraudulent  Conveyance  ;  Fraudu- 
lent Preference  ;  Freehold,  Legal ;  Game  Laws  ; 
Gilbert's  Act ;  Government,  Economic  Effects 
of ;  Government  Regulation  of  Industry ; 
Grangers  and  Granger  Laws  ;  Hire  and  Pur- 
chase Agreements  ;  Homestead  and  Exemption 
Laws  of  the  United  States  ;  Illegal  Contract ; 
Interest  and  Usury ;  International  Law ;  Intes- 
tacy ;  Joint  Stock  Companies ;  Labour  Statutes ; 
Land,  Law  relating  to  ;  Land  Legislation,  Irish ; 
Law  Merchant ;  Legislation,  Elizabethan  ;  Lex 
Loci  Contractus ;  Lien;  Limitation,  Statutes  of; 
Liquor  Laws  ;  Local  Option ;  Moratory  Law  ; 
Mortgage  ;  Negotiable  Instruments  ;  Onerous 
Property  ;  Partnership  ;  Poor  Law  ;  Poynings 
Law  ;  Pre-emption  ;  Primogeniture  ;  Principal 
and  Agent ;  Property  ;  Restriction  on  Labour  ; 
Roman  Law  ;  Settlement  (Poor  Law) ;  Trades 
Unions  ;  Truck.  The  laws  of  political  economy 
will  be  found  described  under  their  respective 
subjects. 

LAW,  John  (1671-1729),  of  Lauriston,  was 
the  son  of  James  Law,  an  Edinburgh  goldsmith. 
Condemned  to  death  for  killing  Edward  Wilson 
in  a  duel  in  London  in  1694,  the  sentence  was 
commuted  for  imprisonment,  but  an  appeal 
being  brought  by  one  of  Wilson's  relatives, 
Law  fled  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  closely  studied  the  operations  of  the  bank 
(see  Banks,  Eae.lt  Etjkopban).  A  pamphlet 
entitled  Proposals  and  Reasons  for  constituting 
a  council  of  trade  for  Scotland  (1701)  is  some- 
times attributed  to  him,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  WiUiam  Patbrson  (q.v.), 
founder  of  the  Bank  of  England  (Saxe 
Bannister's  Zife  and  Writings  of  Paterson). 
In  1705  he  submitted  to  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  on  lines  indicated  roughly  in 


his  pamphlet  published  the  same  year,  Money 
and  Trade  considered,  with  a  proposal  for  sup- 
plying the  nation  with  money,  Edinburgh,  4to  ; 
2nd  edit.  I^ondon,  1720,  8vo  ;  Glasgow,  1750, 
8vo  ;  Somers'  Tracts,  London,  1809,  4to,  vol. 
13.  His  scheme,  however,  was  rejected,  partly 
through  Paterson's  influence.  During  the 
next  few  years  he  made  frequent  overtures  to 
various  European  governments  to  undertake 
some  of  his  financial  projects.  His  proposal 
for  a  bank  in  France  was  submitted  to  the 
council  on  October  24,  1716,  but  though  it 
received  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it 
was  rejected  in  the  form  suggested,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  Due  de  NoaUles.  On  May 
20,  1716,  letters-patent  were  issued  to  Law  and 
his  associates  for  the  establishment  of  a  Banque 
Generale.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was  divided 
into  1200  shares  of  6000  livres  each,  payable 
in  four  instalments,  one-fourth  part  in  specie, 
and  three-fourths  in  state  notes.  Each  share- 
holder had  one  vote  for  every  five  shares  he 
held,  and  the  bank  regulations  were  to  be 
decided  upon  by  a  general  meeting  of  the 
shareholders.  The  bank  was  authorised  to 
issue  notes  payable  at  sight  and  to  the  bearer, 
to  discount  bills,  and  to  receive  money  on 
deposit.  It  was  stipulated  on  Law's  notes 
that  they  should  be  payable  in  coin  of  the  same 
standard  and  weight  as  on  the  day  of  issue,  a, 
provision  of  great  importance  in  the  fluctuating 
state  of  the  French  currency.  On  April  10, 
1717,  Law's  notes  were  ordered  to  be  received 
in  payment  of  taxes.  Law  now  embarked  on 
his  famous  scheme  of  colonisation,  known  as 
the  Mississippi  scheme.  His  Compagnie  de  la 
Louisiane  ou  d^  Occident  was  incorporated  in 
August  1717.  It  absorbed  the  company 
founded  by  Antoine  Crozat  in  1712,  and  also  the 
Compagnie  du  Canada.  The  rights  conferred 
upon  the  company  extended  over  the  territory 
drained  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Missouri.  The  directorate  consisted  of  Law  and 
six  others.  In  August  1718  the  company 
acquired  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  for  a  payment 
of  4,020,000  livres.  In  December  of  the  same 
year,  the  Banque  Generale  was  converted  into 
the  Banque  Royale,  and  its  notes  guaranteed 
by  the  kiag.  .'The  change  was  effected  by  the 
government  purchase  of  the  1200  shares  of 
which  the  capital  of  the  bank  had  been  formed. 
On  these  shares  only  the  first  fourth  had  been 
paid,  375  livres  in  specie,  and  1126  livres  in 
paper  whose  value  was  not  more  than  the  400 
livres  at  the  current  rate.  The  purchase  was 
made  at  par  and  in  silver.  In  1719  the 
Compagnie  d'Ocoident  absorbed  the  Compagnie 
des  Indes  Orientales  and  the  Compagnie  de  la 
Chine,  taking  the  name  of  the  Compagnie  des 
Indes.  It  absorbed  also  the  Compagnie 
d'Afrique  and  the  Compagnie  du  Si5ndgal.  In 
the  same  year  the  company  obtained  the  control 
of  the  mint,  undertook   the  payment  of  the 
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national  debt,  and  received  the  farm  of  the 
revenues.  The  bank  and  the  company  thus 
had  complete  control  of  the  colonial  trade  of 
France,  its  currency,  banking,  and  fiscal  system. 
Speculation  in  the  shares  of  the  company  and 
the  bank  reached  a  height  unparalleled  even  in 
England  in  connection  with  the  South  Sea 
Bubble.  Law  introduced  reforms,  reduced  taxa- 
tion, promoted  agriculture,  industry,  and  in 
some  directions  encouraged  free  trade.  It  was 
coniidently  predicted  that  English  trade  both 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  would  be  ruined. 
On  5th  January  1720  Law  became  controller- 
general  of  the  finances,  and  on  23rd  February 
1720  the  Compagnie  des  Indes  was  united  to 
the  Banque  Eoyale.  But  the  reaction  had 
abeady  set  in,  and  once  the  confidence  of  the 
public  was  disturbed,  the  downfall  of  Law's 
system  was  speedy  and  certain.  Violent  mea- 
sures were  resorted  to  in  order  to  stop  the  drain 
of  specie  which  began  as  soon  as  speculators 
exchanged  the  paper  money  for  coin.  The  crisis 
was  precipitated  by  the  decree  of  21st  May  1720, 
gradually  reducing  the  value  of  the  bank-note 
to  one-half.  Panic  followed  ;  the  decree  was 
rescinded  a  week  later,  but  the  bank  suspended 
cash  payments.  Law  was  soon  after  obliged  to 
leave  France  ;  be  died  at  Venice.     , 

[There  is  a  whole  literature  of  books,  etc.,  relating 
to  Law  and  his  "  System."  Eefer  to  the  histories 
of  Lacretelle,  Lemontey,  Martin,  Michelet,  Voltaire, 
Louis  Blanc,  etc.,  and  the  following  works  : — Pierre 
Bonnassieux,  Le^  Grandes  Compagnies  de  Commerce. 
— P.  A.  Cochut,  The  Financier  Law :  his  Sch^eme 
and  his  Times. — A.  Macf.  Davis,  An  Historical 
Study  of  Law's  System,  reprinted  from  the  Quarterly 
Jowmal  of  EcoTwmics  for  April  1887. — Duhaut- 
champs,  Eistoire  du  Systhne  des  Finances  pendant 
les  armies  1719  et  1720. — Forbonnais,  Vue  ghiirale 
du  Systhne  de  M.  Law,  in  his  Mecherches  et  Oon- 
sid^ations  sitr  les  Finances  en  France. — J.  Hey- 
mann.  Law  und  sein  System. — Jobez,  Utk  preface 
OM  Sociolisme,  ou  le  SysUjne  de  Law  et  la  chasse  aux 
Oapitalistes. — Levasseur,  Hecherches  historigues  sur 
le  syst^me  de  Law. — Nicholson,  Treatise  on  Money, 
and  Fssaysonpresent  Monetary  Problem.s. — Pereire, 
Eifiqv^te  sur  la  BaTique  de  France. — Saint-Simon, 
Mimoires. — Thiers,  "  Hist,  de  Law  "  in  Revue  Pro- 
gressive, 1826. — Vuitry,  Desordre  des  Finances  et 
les  exces  de  la  speculation. — J.  P.  Wood,  Sketch  of 
the  Life  and  Projects  of  John  Law  of  Lauriston. — 
For  Law's  works,  see  (Euvres  de  Jean  Law,  Paris, 
1790. — E.  Daire,  J^conomistes  Financiers  du  xmii' 
siecle. — Taf creel  der  Dwaasheid  ^  (Picture  of  FoUy ), 
1720  (see  Tafebeel.)] 

[See  Life,  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  ;  arts,  on  DuTOT  ; 
Melon  ;  Stst^me.]  w.  a.  s.  h. 

LAW  MERCHANT  means  the  law  applic- 
able to  merchants  as  such  and  to  mercantile 
transactions.  ' '  Mercantile  transactions  "  mean 
buying  in  order  to  resell,  and  a  ' '  merchant "  is 
one  who  makes  a  profession  of  these  transactions. 
Generally  speaking,  the  sphere  of  law  merchant 

1  A  remarkable  collection  of  prints  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  Mississippi  Scheme  and  Dutch  East  India  Co. 
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is  coextensive  with  what  economists  call  Ex- 
change ;  but  transactions  with  regard  to  land 
are  usually  excluded,  and  in  France  even  land- 
jobbing  is  so  ;  and  although  petty  traders  are  as 
a  rule  included,  it  required  in  England  a 
judicial  decision,  and  in  Leipzig  (1682)  a 
struggle,  to  include  them  ;  and  the  German  and 
Spanish  codes  still  exclude  trading  artisans. 
Productive  industries  ancOlary  to  exchange, 
though  excluded  by  early  writers  like  Steacoa 
and  SoAcciA,  are  now  always  included  in  its 
scope,  e.g.  the  construction  of  ships  for  traffic, 
and  the  manufacture  of  raw  materials  (French 
"Code  de  Commerce,"  art.  632,  633  ;  German 
do.,  271-275  ;  Italian  do.,  3  ;  Spanish  do., 
325):  and  it  extends  to  important  "dis- 
tiibutive"  questions, — thus,  the' wage-law  of 
sailors  (assigned  in  England  to  the  Admiralty 
Division  of  the  High  Court),  the  bankruptcy  of 
traders  (of  which  our  judge  in  bankruptcy — ^who  is 
sometimes  a  judge  of  the  Chancery,  sometimes  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division — takes  cognisance), 
and  of  companies  (over  which  a.  special  judge, 
usually  the  judge  in  bankruptcy,  has  juris- 
diction), the  relationship  of  partners  (between 
whom  our  Chancery  Division  takes  accounts),  of 
factors  and  principals,  assurers  and  assured 
(who  usually  come  before  our  Queen's  Bench 
Division),  form  substantial  chapters  of  English 
books  on  Lex  Mercatoria,  like  those  of  Maltnes 
(1622)  and  Beawes  (1751),  and  of  every 
^ -commercial  code.  If  "law  merchant"  does 
not  fit  exactly  iuto  any  one  of  the  three 
departments  of  political  economy,  neither  does 
it  quite  conform  to  any  one  legal  concep- 
tion. Most  law  merchant  may  be  regarded 
as  a  particular  application  of  the  general 
idea  of  contract,  yet  Malynes',  Beawes',  or 
Jacob's  (1718)  "Lex  Mercatoria"  combine 
the  instruction  contained  in  Tate's  Modem 
Cambist  or  Inglis  on  Book -keeping,  with 
what  we  should  call  legal  instruction ;  and 
the  continental  codes  of  commerce  and  the 
English  Merchant- Shipping  Acts  still  make 
book-keeping  a  statutory  duty ;  and  further 
"bills  of  exchange,"  which  at  first  blush  look 
like  the  merest  contracts,  are  overladen  with 
minute  arbitrary  rules  which  the  most  ingenious 
jurist  cotdd  not  have  deduced  from  the  idea 
of  contract.  The  truth  is  that  "law  merchant" 
was  a  body  of  rules  laid  down  by  merchants  for 
regulating  their  conduct  one  with  another. 
Economical  definitions  of  exchange  and  juristic 
defiidtions  of  contract  are  derived  from  these 
rules,  not  vice  versa.  In  all  the  great  matters 
relating  to  commerce,  legislators  have  copied, 
not  dictated.  The  copying  of  merchant  rules 
into  the  statute  book,  though  literal,  has  not 
been  without  effect.  On  the  one  hand,  mis- 
chievous rules,  like  those  relating  to  apprentice- 
ship, combination,  and  monopoly,  might  have 
lived  for  ever  had  they  not  as  state  laws  been 
exposed  to  the  search-lights  of  a  fiercer  criticism ; 
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on  the  other  hand,  good  rules  have  been 
expressed  in  scientific  language,  and  being  thus 
expressed,  have  spread  their  influence  over  other 
walks  of  life.  "Law  merchant"  has  been  by 
this  means  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to 
progi'ess.  Its  mode  of  action  has  been  two- 
fold ;  it  has  either  contributed  directly  to  the 
main  stream,  or  it  has  run  in  a  bed  of  its  own 
making. 

The  first  mode  of  action  is  the  rule  in  ancient 
Rome  and  modern  England.  Thus  the  idea 
of  agency  was  at  first  represented  in  Eoman 
law  by  two  actions  only,  that  of  "traders" 
("  institores  "  or  "  negotiatores  ")  and  of  "  ship- 
ping merchants  "  ("  exercitores  ")  ;  later  in  the 
day  these  two  actions  were  generalised,  and  the 
contract  of  agency  was  admitted  as  valid. 
And  here  is  an  instance  of  iucorporation 
without  generalisation.  The  "  laws  of  the 
Visigoths  "  (xi.  iii.  2),  which  were  the  western 
substitute  for  Justinian's  Digest,  enacted  that 
transmarine  "negotiatores"  should  carry  their 
own  judge  with  them,  a  custom  followed  by 
mediseval  merchants,  who  were  invariably 
accompanied  by  some  travelling  judge  called 
"consule  sul  mare,"  "Hansgraf,"  "Kurt,"  etc. 
Some  mercantile  usages,  however,  existed  side 
by  side  of  the  codes,  like  dialects  by  the  side  of 
civilised  speech,  e.g.  the  Rhodian  sea-laws,  which 
date  back  to  classic  Greece,  and  the  principles 
of  Societes  en  Commandite  (see  Commandite, 
Sooi:6Ti  en),  which  anticipate  the  latest  com- 
pany law  (Silberschmidt's  Die  Commenda,  etc., 
1884).  But  this  collateral  existence  of  law 
merchant  is  a  rare  feature  in  Eoman  law. 

Conversely  during  the  middle  ages,  as  upon 
the  continent  to-day,  exclusion  is  the  rule, 
incorporation  the  exception.  ' '  The  gi'andeur 
and  historical  significance  of  the  mediaeval 
merchant  is  that  he  created  his  own  law  out 
of  his  own  needs  and  his  own  views,"  writes 
Goldschmidt.  This  creative  task  was  twofold. 
He  had  to  create  his  own  courts  and  his  own 
jurisprudence. 

(i)  Medieval  Cotjets  were  territorial,  so 
that  the  traveller  or  merchant,  the  terms  were 
once  almost  synonymous,  had  to  carry  his 
judge  with  him,  or  special  courts  had  to  be 
invented  for  him — just  as  there  were  special 
courts  for  ecclesiastics — or  else  he  was  beyond 
the  pale  of  law.  Mercantile  courts  may  be 
divided,  according  to  their  constitution,  into 
four  kinds. 

First,  there  was  the  gild  type,  whose 
most  conspicuous  development  was  witnessed 
in  the  Italian  town.  There,  during  the 
late  12th  and  13th  centuries,  the  system 
of  having  a  special  judge  was  borrowed  by 
merchants  at  home  from  merchants  abroad, 
and  the  "consule  sul  mare"  became  "consule 
del  mare "  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  demo- 
cratic and  federalising  tendencies  of  Italian 
institutions  invested  his  character  with  a  new 


importance.  At  that  time  gild,  if  "arte" 
may  be  so  construed,  federated  with  gild  and 
formed  some  "curia  mercatorum"  or  "curia 
maris "  under  the  presidency  of  a  consul, 
usually  elected  by  those  whose  names  were  on 
the  gild-register  (matricola).  Early  in  the 
14th  century  and  onwards,  codes  of  customs, 
sometimes  called  "statuta,"  sometimes  "consue- 
tudines,"  were  drawn  up  within  the  gild  in 
order  to  define  the  functions  which  its  officials 
exercised.  In  the  early  "codes  of  the  mer- 
chants "  ("  brevia  mercatorum")  these  functions 
are  mainly  administrative  ;  the  judicial  element 
is  meagre  ;  but  in  administering  the  famous 
"  Consolat  del  mar  "  of  Barcelona  {circa  1370), 
which  had  grown  out  of  earlier  Italian  and 
Spanish  codes,  and  soon  became  a  general 
maritime  code  for  the  western  Mediterranean, 
the  "consul  of  the  sea"  was  administering  one 
of  the  civilised  codes  of  the  world.  The  Ksan 
"consul  of  the  sea"  was,  during  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  the  judge  who  administered  the 
sea-codes  of  Pisa,  which  were  the  most  highly 
developed  sea-codes  prior  to  the  "consolat," 
and  included  matters  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  sea  (Sehaube,  p.  140).  But  Pisans 
who  were  not  members  of  the  sea-gild  could, 
if  they  chose,  demur  to  his  jurisdiction  (p.  141). 
Whatever  he  was  practically  he  was  not  at  this 
date  theoretically  the  commercial  judge  of  Pisa. 
Barcelona  rounded  off  the  work  which  Pisa  had 
just  failed  to  complete.  There,  the  town  was 
a  stronger  power  behind  the  gild  than  in  Italy, 
and  during  the  14  th  century  it  had  appointed 
the  sea-consul.  And  behind  the  town  stood 
the  king  of  Aragon,  who  gave  the  sea-consul 
of  Barcelona  exclusive  and  compulsory  juris- 
diction since  1347  in  maritime,  and  since  1401 
in  all  mercantile  matters  ("  omnes  causas  oiviles 
provenientes  ex  quibuscunque  actibus  mercan- 
tilibus  ubiounque  in  terra  et  in  mari,"  Sehaube, 
p.  254).  This  was  the  iirst  court  of  its  kind  ; 
and  the  example  of  Barcelona  was  followed  in 
MontpeUier(1463)  and  even  Paris  (1563),  where 
the  "curia  inaris  "  and  "  consul  maris " had  had 
an  indigenous  origin  under  the  respective  titles 
"Metier  de  I'eau,"  "  Prev&t  des  marehands 
de  I'eau."  The  courts  of  "  the  aldermen  of  the 
merchant"  or  "the  merchant"  in  the  foreign 
factories  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  though 
interesting  as  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  consulate,  played  no  part  in  the  evolution 
of  the  commercial  court. 

The  "fair-courts"  of  France,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  Italian  institution  of  federated 
merchant  gilds  (see  Medijevai  Fairs),  only 
ripened  into  permanent  commercial  courts  of 
some  definite  district  in  1669  (Troyes),  and 
Leipzig  (1682)  was  the  first  instance  of  a 
similar  development  in  Germany.  They  were 
general  in  England  under  the  name  PiBPffWDBE 
{q.'v.)  courts ;  but  in  the  more  important 
centres  were,  in  and  after  1353,  overshadowed 
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by  the  courts  of  the  Staple  {q.v.).  These  sat 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  "law  mer- 
chant" instead  of  "common  law,"  and  were 
composed  of  "the  mayor  of  the  staple"  (who 
was  annually  re -eligible  by  "the  common- 
alty" of  local  merchants),  at  least  two  "con- 
stables" (elected  by  the  "commonalty"  of 
local  merchants),  and  two  assessors  (elected  by 
"the  merchants  strangers");  ofleials  of  the 
city  whei-e  and  when  they  sat  had  to  en- 
force their  orders  (27  Edward  III.  stat.  ii. 
u.  21-24).  A  few  years  later  (36  Edward  III. 
stat.  i.  c.  7)  their  jurisdiction  was  limited, 
in  the  case  of  English  merchants,  to  "pleas 
touching  merchandise,  and  surety  of  mer- 
chandise between  merchants."  The  mediaeval 
"fair-courts"  of  France  and  Germany  had 
practically  the  same  constitution  as  the 
"staple  courts";  and  the  modern  French 
commercial  courts  are  similarly  composed  of 
"president,"  at  least  two  "juges"  and 
" suppleants, "  aE  elected  by  the  "commercial 
notables"  (see  Notables  CoMMERgANTs)  of 
a  district ;  and  the  decisions  of  these  courts 
are  enforced  by  the  ordinary  courts.  The 
courts  of  the  staple  vanished  with  the  staple 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  at  the 
same  date  piepowder  courts  fell  into  disuse. 
For  two  or  three  centuries  they  fashioned  and 
administered  the  unwritten  "law  merchant" 
as  it  was  understood  in  England. 

Secondly,  there  was  the  municipal  type, 
which  flourished  most  in  Germany.  Thus 
Niirnberg  became  a  "free  city  of  the  empire," 
where  justice  was  dispensed  by  a  nominee  of 
the  imperial  representative  ("  Schultheiss ") 
jointly  with  nominees  of  the  town  council 
("Schbffen").  In  1313  the  "Schultheiss" 
was  subordinated  to  the  Sohoflfen  for  the 
purposes  of  trade-disputes  ("statuta  de  rebus 
venalibus").  After  1497  other  town -law 
followed  in  the  wake  of  trade-law,  and  the 
' '  Schultheiss "  was  nominated  by  the  towD. 
council.  In  1508  trade-law  ("Kaufmanns- 
handel")  was  again  separated  from  the  mass 
of  town-law  ;  appeal  to  the  imperial  ti-ibunal 
being  disallowed  in  trade  disputes.  Meanwhile, 
Liibeck  and  Hamburg,  which  had  had  a  some- 
what similar  history,  celebrated  their  freedom 
by  adopting  almost  identical  "water-law"  in 
1270  and  1299.  This  town-law  was  the  chief 
nucleus  of  the  law  of  the  Hanseatic  league. 
What  is  not  an  adaptation  of  Lubeok  town-law 
in  ' '  Dat  Hogheste  Water-Eecht "  (or  as  it  is 
miscalled  "The  Wisbuy  Ordinances")  is  a 
translation  of  "The  Rolls  of  Oleron  and 
Judgments  of  the  Sea"  ;  and  "Dat  Hogheste 
Water-Reoht "  was,  it  is  believed,  the  code  of 
the  league  until  the  league's  commercial 
"recesses"  (1369  to  1614)  superseded,  or 
(far  more  usually)  re-enacted  it.  These 
"recesses"  are  still  more  essentially  town- 
law  ;  they  were  issued  exclusively  by  deputies 


of  the  towns  ;  they  were  inspired  by  Liibeck, 
the  capital  city  of  the  league  ;  and  the  only 
domestic  judiciary  referred  to  in  them  is  ' '  the 
council  of  the  town,"  or  simply  "the  town"  ; 
and  that,  although  some  of  these  towns  con- 
tained a  "shipowners'  company"  with  "alder- 
men" (Recess  1591  art.  18  and  19).  Yet  the 
first  sea  courts  of  first  instance  are  those  of 
Hambm'g  (1623)  and  Liibeck  (1655),  neither 
of  which  developed  into  commercial  courts 
until  long  after  the  latter  were  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  Niirnberg.  It  was  not  sea-law 
nor  any  court  for  sea-law  which  led  to  the 
institution  of  commercial  courts  in  Germany, 
but  " bourse  "  law  and  specifically  "bank  "  law. 
In  1560  Niimberg  erected  a  bourse  ("Herren- 
markt ")  ;  and  as  in  London,  Frankfurt,  and 
elsewhere,  its  president  ("Markts-Vorsteher  ") 
assumed  disciplinary  power  over  the  brokers 
and  factors  connected  with  it.  In  1621  the 
bank  was  started,  and  the  "  Markts-Vorsteher," 
together  with  five  merchant  deputies,  were  given 
exclusive  cognisance  of  banking  disputes  which 
in  1624  were  identified  with  mercantile  dis- 
putes. Things,  however,  requiring  "altiorem 
indaginem,"  or  the  examination  of  witnesses 
upon  oath,  were  withheld  from  this  tribunal 
until  1697,  m  which  year  it  added  to  its  old  title 
"bank-court,"  =■  new  title  borrowed  from  the 
court  of  the  fair  at  Botzen,  namely,  "mercantile 
court."  Silberschmidt  has  conclusively  traced 
the  critical  changes  of  1621,  and  1624,  and 
1697,  if  not  of  1508,  to  an  Italian  origin. 
The  mercantile  court  of  Niirnberg  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Germany.  In  England, 
as  in  Niirnberg  do^vn  to  1560,  the  town 
courts,  in  the  absence  of  piepowder  and  staple 
courts,  dispensed  law  merchant  fi'om  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  and  onwards.  The  to^vns 
often  represented  the  merchants  pohtically ; 
thus,  when  Edward  I.  wanted  a  tax  on 
"merchandise"  he  got  together  deputies  from 
forty-two  towns  (Stubbs'  Select  Charters,  a.d. 
1303).  Gild  Mepxhant  is  the  most  important 
economic  attribute  of  town  life  ;  sometimes  as 
at  Preston  it  is  the  toivn  (Hegel,  i.  p.  94).  An 
elected  judiciary  is  one  of  the  commonest 
privileges  of  the  earliest  to^vn  charters.  The 
towns  are  in  the  first  instance  called  on  to 
administer  ' '  law  merchant  "to  foreign  merchants 
under  the  "carta  mercatoria"  (Rymer's Fadera, 
ii.  2,  747),  and  the  Ipswich  town-com't  set 
apart  special  days  for  administering  "the  law 
pypowdrous  in  time  of  fair  and  marine,"  "the 
law  of  merchandise  and  law  of  the  sea  "  (Black 
Boole  of  the  Admiralty,  ed.  Travers  Twiss,  ii.  p. 
21-25).  London,  perhaps,  had  a  separate  court, 
"the  court  of  the  hustings,"  for  mercantile 
matters  (Hegel,  i.  60)  ;  if  so,  it  soon  became 
a  general  civil  court.  No  gild  court  ever 
exercised  any  important  judicial  duties  in  Eng- 
land (Gross,  i.  113)  ;  so  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  English  town   courts    from   becoming 
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fountains  of  law  merchant  like  Ltibeck  or 
Nurnberg  ;  and  perhaps  if  Marquardus  instead 
of  Lord  Coke  had  been  our  17th  century  jurist, 
we  should  learn  that  this  was  the  case,  but  we 
have  no  proof  of  it.  English  town-courts,  like 
the  stannary  courts  for  tinners  in  Cornwall, 
played  a  silent  part  in  the  growth  of  "law 
merchant." 

Thirdly,  there  were  central  national  courts. 
An  appeal  lay  from  the  English  staple  courts 
to  the  chancellor  (27  Edw.  III.  st.  ii.  c. 
24),  from  the  French  fair  courts  at  Troyes  to 
the  "parlement"  at  Paris.  And  there  were 
nationalcourtsof  firstinstance.  The  Arragonese 
code  of  1266  ("Siete  Partidas ")  mentions 
deputy  admirals  with  judicial  authority  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  In  England  the  admiral 
was  in  the  14th  century  instructed  by  the  king 
and  council  to  appoint  deputies  "  discreet  in 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  sea,"  "to  exercise 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  maritime  affairs " 
{Black  Book,  i.  p.  3,  69),  and  to  take  the 
RoUs  of  Oleron  as  law.  These  deputies  are 
the  precursors  of  the  modern  judges  of  the 
admiralty  division  of  the  high  court,  who, 
however,  lost  their  jurisdiction  over  maritime 
contracts  before  Lord  Coke's  time  (2  Gallison's 
Reports,  398).  The  history  of  the  French 
admiralty  ran  on  similar  lines  down  to  1790  ; 
the  famous  "  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine"  1681, 
which,  along  with  the  "  Ordonnance  de  Com- 
merce" of  1673,  is  the  basis  of  the  code  of 
1807,  gave  the  deputy  admiral  (since  1554 
called  "admiralty  judge")  cognisance  of 
maritime  contracts  ;  in  1790  this  power  was 
taken  from  him,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
vested  in  the  tribunals  of  commerce. 

Fourthly,  we  find  voluntary  arbitrative 
bodies.  A  commercial  coUege  was  in  1485 
established  at  Antwerp  for  this  purpose.  In 
England  the  arbitration  of  "gi'ave  and  discreet 
merchants  "  blossomed  into  the  short-lived  and 
impotent  insurance  court  of  1601  (see  43  Eliz. 
c.  12)  ;  and  stockbrokers  and  underwriters, 
before  being  admitted,  agree  to  submit  their 
mutual  differences  to  their  respective  com- 
mittees ;  agreements  of  this  kind  were  first 
made  binding  in  England  in  the  case  of 
"merchants  and  traders"  only,  in  1698  (9  & 
10  Will.  III.  c.  15),  as  in  France  where  at  the 
present  day  these  agreements  are  only  valid  if 
commercial.  With  these  exceptions  the  control 
of  the  English  exchange,  in  the  city  sense,  over 
its  members  remains  what  it  was  in  Frankfurt 
and  Niirnberg  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 
Arbitration  is  the  root  of  all  law  ;  and  the 
peculiarly  lay  constitution  of  the  Austrian 
"  Wechsel  -  Gerichte  "  or  bill  of  exchange 
courts  of  1717,  and  of  the  modern  French 
commercial  coui'ts,  somewhat  ostentatiously 
proclaim  this  origin  for  law  merchant. 

To  sum  up  this  section — the  commercial 
ooiu'ts  arose  in  consequence  of  some  branches 


of  commercial  law — sea-law  or  bourse-law — 
breaking  away  from  the  other  branches  ot 
civil  law.  The  branch  that  broke  away  was 
at  the  time  growing  very  quickly ;  while  the 
other  branches  were  hardly  growing  at  all. 

(ii)  MEDiiEVAi,  Jtirispkhdence  included 
such  feudal  barbarities  as  "  ordeal  of  battle  " 
and  "compurgation,"  and  took  its  tone  from 
ecclesiastical  prejudices  which  denounced  the 
taking  of  interest  upon  capital,  and  whose 
spokesman,  St.  Chrysostom,  wrote,  "No  Chris- 
tian ought  to  trade,  or  if  he  did,  he  ought  to 
be  oast  out  of  the  Church "  (Goldschmidt,  p. 
139).  If  then  mercantile  morality  crystallised 
into  laws,  it  might  be  expected  that  these  laws 
would  be  animated  by  a  very  different  spirit 
from  that  of  the  prevalent  system  of  law.  The 
characteristics  of  "law  merchant"  may  be 
summed  up  under  the  following  heads  : 

{a)  It  is  non-national.  It  is  part  of  the 
instinct  of  merchants  to  seek  for  points  of 
agreement  instead  of  difference  with  one 
another.  How  uncritical  this  instinct  was 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  odd  details  which 
pass  from  one  code  to  another.  Thus  the 
53rd  chapter  of  the  Consulat  prescribes,  as  a 
scale  for  assessing  damages,  a  compromise 
between  that  in  Roman  law  and  Oleron  law. 
Pardessus  regards  this  compromise  as  unique 
(II.  21),  yet  the  very  thing  recurs  in  the 
"Coutumes  d' Amsterdam, "  etc.  (art.  33-34). 
The  64th  chapter  of  the  Consulat,  in  describing 
jettison,  puts  a  speech  into  the  captain's 
mouth  ;  this  Thucydidean  expedient  is  taken 
from  the  corresponding  article  (8)  in  the 
"Rolls  of  Oleron."  Indeed,  borrowing  was 
so  reckless  that  none  knew  whence  they 
bon'owed.  Frenchmen  claimed  the  "Rolls  of 
Oleron"  as  French,  Flemings  as  Flemish, 
Swedes  as  Swedish,  Englishmen  as  English. 
The  Consulat  has  been  disputed  property 
between  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France. 
In  the  17th  century  the  process  is  more  de- 
liberate, but  is  still  non-national ;  thus  the 
opinions  ("parere")  of  the  "  Markts-Vorsteher  " 
in  some  German  tONvn  circulated  in  other  towns 
in  Germany  and  Italy  with  an  authority  which 
recalls  that  of  the  "responsa  prudentum." 
Even  national  unity  which,  in  the  16th 
century,  severed  the  wider  unity  which  had 
prevailed  for  commercial  purposes,  has  in 
modern  times  substituted  a  wider  for  a 
narrower  unit  ;  thus  it  made  the  code  of 
commerce  of  1861  into  a  German  code  in  reality 
as  well  as  in  name,  and  it  turned  the  Sardinian 
code  of  commerce  of  1842  into  the  first  Italian 
code  of  1865.  And  national  supplemented 
by  international  agencies  have  quite  recently 
produced  what  is  almost  an  international  code 
for  preventing  collision  at  sea  (Phillimore's 
International  Law,  vol.  iv.  ch.  41),  and  for 
copyright.  The  Roman  dream  of  an  universal 
law   has  never   wholly  faded    away.      Indeed, 
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jiuists,  forgetting  that  modern  law  is  a  new 
creation  and  not  a  reminiscence,  have  often 
oven'ated  the  influence  of  this  dream  upon 
the  men  of  the  market-place.  The  above- 
cited  instances  have  nothing  to  do  with  Rome  ; 
they  are  caused  by  infection  not  heredity. 

(6)  A  common  attribute  of  mercantile 
jurisprudence  is  that  its  procedure  is  milder 
against  the  person  and  stricter  and  quicker 
against  the  property  of  the  delinquent.  The 
making  of  contracts  by  part  payment  has 
passed  from  law  merchant  into  general  law 
(Pollock  and  Maitland's  History  of  English 
Law,  1895,  ii.  207,  cp.  Fertile,  4,  474).  English 
land  was  first  made  liable  for  debts  under 
"The  Statute  of  Merchants,"  1285,  "The 
Statute  of  the  Staple,"  1353,  and  the  statutes 
relating  to  deceased  traders  only  (1807-33)  ; 
and  English  bankruptcy  from  1671  to  1861 
applied  only  to  persons  who  ' '  used  the  trade 
of  merchandise,"  "sought  their  living  by 
buying  and  selling,"  and  the  like.  Diderot's 
definition  of  bankruptcy  :  "  Faillite  est  lorsque 
un  marchand  ou  negociant  se  trouve  hors 
d'etat  de  remplir  les  engagements  qu'il  a 
pris  relativement  a  son  commerce  on  negoce," 
still  holds  true  of  France,  Italy,  and  every 
Romance  nation.  The  lien  of  shipowners  and 
bankers  on  what  is  consigned  to  them  qud 
bankers  and  shipowners  is  Roman,  hut  is  also 
rediscovered  in  the  fair  courts  and  sea  courts 
of  the  middle  ages  ;  and  other  special  liens 
have  been  admitted  into  modern  law.  Code  of 
Comm.,  Fr.,  306-8  ;  Ital.,  508  ;  Germ.,  409  ; 
Span.,  665,  as  to  shipowners  and  to  mercantile 
agents, — in  Germany  every  trader  has  a  lien 
against  traders  in  respect  of  trade  transactions 
— (Co.  Comm.,  313).  As  for  speed,  which  is 
generally  the  excuse  for  detaching  commercial 
from  other  actions,  in  ancient  Athens  commercial 
causes  (Jinropxal  5i/cai)  had  to  be  despatched  in 
a  month,  and  a  month  is  the  average  delay  in 
deciding  an  action  entered  on  Mr.  Justice 
Matthew's  recently  instituted  ' '  Commercial 
Cause  List." 

(c)  The  fundamental  characteristics  of  sale, 
conliact,  and  status  differ  in  mercantile  and 
other  civil  law.  A  purchaser  of  goods  in  ' '  open 
market "  (see  Makket  Overt),  including  a 
London  shop,  has  in  England  a  good  title  against 
all  the  world,  and  if  you  add  "unless  the  real 
owner  restore  his  purchase  money  to  the  pur- 
chaser "  and  leave  out  the  word  "  London,"  you 
have  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  law  (Co.  Civ. , 
Fr.,  2280  ;  It.,  709  ;  Sp.,  1955,  464  ;  cp.  Co. 
Comm.,  Germ.,  306-8).  This  law  is  mediteval, 
not  Roman,  and  contradicts  the  general  civil 
law  of  modem  Europe.  A  sale  or  pledge  by 
mercantile  agents  not  authorised  to  sell  or 
pledge  passes  a  good  title  to  the  goods  under 
the  English  Factors' Acts  (1823-77,  re-enacted 
1889),  which  only  generalise  a  medieval  and 
modern  maritime  law,  and  Commercial  Instru- 


ments (j.D.)  when  "negotiable,"  which  means 
assignable  at  "  law  merchant,"  pass  a  similarly 
good  title ;  moreover,  contracts  embodied  in  them 
were  assignable  long  before  other  contracts.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  ' '  law  merchant "  that  a  contract 
binds  whether  written  or  not ;  and  this  is 
allowed  in  most  commercial  codes  (Fr. ,  17  ; 
Germ.,  317,  34,  etc.  ;  It.,  44  ;  Co.  Civ.,  Fr., 
1341  ;  It.,  1341),  and  is  enforced  by  extra- 
legal sanction  on  the  London  stock  exchange 
{Rules  of  tlw  Stock  Exchange,  Stutfield  and 
Cautley,  1893,  p.  39) :  and  merchants  ob- 
tained the  concession  that  the  consideration 
for  a  guarantee  need  not  be  in  wiiting 
("Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,"  1856, 
§  4),  but  otherivise  in  this  matter  civil  have 
prevailed  over  commercial  principles  in  England 
as  in  the  last  Spanish  code  (Co.  Comm.,  51  ; 
Civ.,  1280).  Passing  to  special  contracts,  in 
France  and  Spain  the  guarantee  of  a  bill  of 
exchange,  in  Germany  and  Italy  every  com- 
mercial guarantee,  and  in  England  every 
guarantee,  enables  the  creditors  to  proceed 
directly  against  the  guarantor ;  except  in 
these  cases,  the  creditor,  as  in  later  Roman 
law,  must  first  proceed  against  the  principal 
debtor  (Co.  Comm.,  Fr.,  142  ;  Germ.,  281  ; 
It.,  40  ;  Sp.,  487  ;  Civ.,  Fr.,  2021  ;  Sp.,  1137). 
Everywhere  we  find  common  carriers  and 
common  innkeepers  liable  for  loss  of  or  damage 
to  goods  entrusted  to  them,  unless  ms 
major,  or  intiinsic  defect,  cause  the  loss  or 
damage  (Smith's  Leading  Cases,  9th  ed.,  236, 
Co.  Comm.,  Fr.,  97-98-103  ;  It.,  400  ;  Sp., 
361;  Germ.,  395;  Co.  Civ.,  Fr.,  1784;  It., 
1631  ;  Sp.,  1602,  as  to  carriers  ;  contrast,  Co. 
Civ.,  Fr.,  1789  ;  It.,  1636  ;  Sp.,  1182-83,  etc.)  ; 
or,  as  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  England,  accident ; 
an  enactment  which  is  Roman  as  well  as 
mediseval.  "Where  formalities  are  insisted  on 
by  the  commercial  code  but  not  under  the  civil 
law,  it  is  usually  because  a  new  entity  is 
created  ; — thus  partnerships  and  joint-stock 
companies,  if  commercial,  are  registered  (Co. 
Comm.,  Fr.,  42  ;  Genu.,  86,  151,  176,  210  : 
It.,  90  ;  Sp.,  16-17),  except  in  England,  where, 
however,  companies,  and  under  the  rales  of  the 
stock  exchange  (39)  stock  exchange  partner- 
ships, are  registered ;  or  it  is  because  a  new 
status  is  conferred,  e.g.  on  infant  traders  or 
married  women.  The  status  of  married  women 
has  been  hardly  affected  by  Roman  law,  but  is 
the  result  of  secular  conflicts  between  mercantile 
canon  and  feudal  law,  of  which  we  see  traces 
in  the  present  law  of  nations.  Before  1882, 
married  women,  if  trading  in  "London,"  had 
"by  custom,"  i.e.  law  merchant,  in  the  city 
courts  complete  capacity,  and  if  trading  else- 
where with  their  husbands'  consent,  had 
capacity  to  contract,  sell,  and  pledge,  so  far  as 
their  trade  property  was  concerned ;  since 
1882  the  partition  dividing  traders  from  non- 
traders    is   broken  down.     Similarly,   married 
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women  trading  with  their  husbands'  consent 
have  in  Germany  and  Italy  complete  capacity, 
in  France  and  Spain  capacity  to  contract,  sell, 
and  pledge,  so  far  as  their  trade  property 
is  concerned  ;  (Commercial  Codes,  Germ.,  7-9  ; 
It.,  14  ;  Fr.,  5  ;  Sp.,  6,  10  ;  contrast.  Civil 
Codes,  Fr.,  217-226  ;  It.,  134-5  ;  Sp.,  59,  60, 
1263)  ;  and  this  law  came  from  mediaeval 
town  law  or  gild  law  (Fertile,  iii.  243  ;  Gold- 
sohmidt,  p.  221,  yt.  117).  Briefly,  law 
merchant  dismisses  pedantic  distinctions  of 
outward  form,  of  the  personality  of  contracting 
parties,  of  title  and  of  sex,  in  order  that  it  may 
carry  ideas  of  sale  and  contract  to  their  last 
conclusions  ;  and  discusses  the  responsibility  of 
married  women  and  "infants"  as  it  discussed 
that  of  the  stranger  on  a  broad  human  basis. 

This  section  may  be  summed  up  thus : 
mercantile  law  was  far  better  and  is  still  some- 
what in  advance  of  other  civil  law.  That  will 
explain  what  is  described  above  as  the  breaking 
away  of  the  commercial  branch  from  the  other 
branches  of  civil  law.  But  an  interesting 
question  arises — ^which  was  the  trunk  ?  On 
the  one  hand  the  arrangement  of  the  French 
codes  and  the  language  of  English  judges 
assume  that  the  civil  law  is  primary  and  the 
commercial  code  is  secondary  ;  that  the  latter 
is  an  offshoot  and  variation  of  the  former. 
If  histoi-y  had  begun  vrith  Justinian's  codes, 
this  view  would  be  right ;  but  Justinian's 
codes  were  the  last  result  of  centuries  of  com- 
petition between  civil  and  pr^torian  law,  the 
latter  being  in  the  main  law  merchant ;  and 
besides  history  to  a  large  extent  started  its 
course  again  in  the  middle  ages.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  Italian,  the  new  Spanish,  the 
new  Portuguese  (1888),  and  the  German  com- 
mercial codes,  erect ' '  law  merchant "  into  a  self- 
centred  body  of  law,  like  criminal  law  ;  and 
mediaeval  history  is  on  the  side  of  this  view ; 
law  merchant  was  built  up  in  courts  of  its 
own  ;  these  courts  were  invented  at  a  time 
when  mercantile  law  had  little  or  nothing  to 
learn  from  other  contemporary  ciiol  law,  and 
the  latter  had  everything  to  learn  from  the 
former.  Perhaps  the  question  is  incapable  of 
solution,  as  we  should  first  have  to  determine 
the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  contract  and  civil 
responsibility  ;  it  wiQ  be  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  state  that  these  ideas  first  attained 
clear  expression  in  connection  with  mercantile 
transactions  ;  and  in  modern  Europe  long  after 
mercantOe  transactions  had  been  relegated  to 
autonomous  mercantile  courts. 


[A.  Lattes,  II  diritto  camTnerciale 
lazione  statutaria  ddle  cittd  Italiane,  1882-83  ; 
Studii  di  diritto  statutario,  1887  (Italian  and 
medieval). — Fertile,  Storia  del  diritto  Italimio, 
1891-95. — A.  Sohaube,  Das  Konsulat  des  Meeres 
in  Pisa,  1888,  in  SchmoUer's  Stoats  und  social- 
wissenschaftliche  Forschungen,  vol.  8  (includes 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Western  Mediterranean). — W. 


SUbersohmidt,  Die  Mnstehung  des  deutschen 
Handelsgerichts,  1894  (includes  Austria,  and  sum- 
marises the  whole  history).  —  L.  Goldschmidt, 
Handbuch  des  Handehrechts,  vol.  i.,  1891 
(ancient  and  medieval ;  a  mine  of  learning). 

Eefer  also  to  C.  Hegel,  Stadte  und  Gilden  der 
Germanischen  Volker  in  Mittelalter,  1891  (in- 
cludes Scandinavian  countries.  North  France, 
Paris,  and  Belgium).  —  C.  Gross,  The  Gild 
Merchant  (1890)  (British). — Stracoa,  Tractatiis 
de  Mercatv/ra  seu  Mercatore,  1553. — Marquardus, 
Tractatus  politico-juridiciis  mercatorum  et  comimr- 
ciorum  singularis,  1662,  and  works  of  Maltnes, 
Beawes,  and  Jacob  mentioned  in  the  article 
COMMEEOIAL  Law.  The  references  to  ancient 
and  mediaeval  maritimes  codes  are  from  Pardessus, 
Collection  de  lois  maritimes  ant^ieures  au 
XriW  siecle,  1828-45.]  j.  d.  e. 

LAWS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY- 
EXAMPLES. 

Law  of  Constant  Keturn,  p.  582  ;  Costs,  p.  582  ;  Demand, 
p.  582  ;  Derived  Demand,  p.  582  ;  Diminishing  Returns, 
p.  583;  Diminishing  Utility,  p.  583;  Increasing  Retmns, 
p.  583  ;  Indifference,  p.  683  ;  Satiable  Wants,  p.  683 ; 
Subordination  of  Wants,  p.  583  ;  Substitution,  p,  584 ; 
Supply,  p.  584. 

Law  of  Constant  Eetuen.  —  In  general, 
the  increase  of  the  scale  on  which  an  industry 
is  carried  on  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in 
the  proportionate  cost  of  its  product ;  but  when 
the  increased  difficulties  of  extractive  industry 
(see  Diminishing  Rbtuens)  are  set  off  against 
the  economies  arising  from  improved  organis- 
ation in  manufacture  (see  Inokeasino  Returns) 
we  may  find  an  exact  balance  struck,  and  an 
increased  produce  obtained  by  labour  and  sacri- 
fice increased  just  in  proportion.  In  such  a 
case,  the  law  of  constant  returns  is  said  to  hold. 

Law  of  Costs. — This  is  one  of  the  names 
under  which  the  well-known  statement,  that  ex- 
change value  tends  to  an  equality  with  cost  of 
production,  is  referred  to  (see  Cost  of  Peoduc- 
tion). 

Law  of  Demand. — This  law  is  practically 
as  follows.  In  every  case,  the  more  of  a  thing 
is  offered  for  sale  in  a  market  the  lower  is  the 
price  at  which  it  wiU  find  purchasers,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  demand  price  for  each  unit 
diminishes  with  every  increase  in  the  amount 
offered  (see  article  Dbmaud).  (Marshall, 
Principles  of  Economics. ) 

Law  of  Dbeived  Demand. — When  a  com- 
modity is  such  that  there  exists  no  independent 
demand  for  it,  the  demand  for  the  goods,  in 
the  production  of  which  it  is  associated  with  a 
number  of  others,  serves  to  deteimine  a  law  of 
derived  demand  for  the  commodity  in  question. 
The  aggregate  of  the  prices  at  which  the  ap- 
propriate supplies  of  the  other  things,  which 
are  associated  with  it  in  the  production  of  the 
goods,  will  be  forthcoming,  being  subtracted 
from  the  price  at  which  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  those  goods  can  find  purchasers, 
the  remainder  is  the  limit  of  the  demand  price 
for  a  given  amount  of  the  said  commodity. 
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Law  of  Diminishing  Retubns. — If  one, 
or  more,  of  the  industrial  agents,  the  co-oper- 
ation of  which  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  any  commodity,  be  increased,  the  others 
remaining  unaltered,  the  amount  of  the  product 
will  generally  be  increased.  If  the  increase  of 
product  be  in  a  less  proportion  than  the  increase 
of  the  industrial  agents  considered,  we  express 
the  fact  by  saying  that  in  this  case  the  product 
obeys  the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 

The  usual  definitions  found  in  economic 
treatises  combine  a  statement  of  the  law  with 
the  assertion  of  its  applicability  to  the  case 
when  increased  capital  and  labour  are  expended 
on  the  same  land.  As  the  law  is  of  far  wider 
application,  its  statement,  free  from  the  reference 
to  the  particular  case  of  land,  seems  to  the 
writer  to  be  desirable. 

[For  the  limitations  connected  with  the  use 
of  the  law  in  the  case  of  land,  see  Diminishing 
Retuens.] 

Law  of  Diminishing  Utility. — The  facts 
of  human  nature  on  which  the  law  of  demand 
is  based  are  expressed  in  the  law  of  diminishing 
utility.  Professor  Marshall  states  it  thus  : — 
' '  The  Total  Utility  (that  is,  the  total  pleasm-e- 
affording  power)  of  a  commodity  to  a  person 
increases  with  every  increment  of  his  stock  of 
it,  but  does  not  increase  so  fast  as  his  stock 
increases.  If  his  stock  of  it  increases  at  a 
uniform  rate,  the  pleasure  derived  from  it 
increases  at  a  diminishing  rate."  A  few  lines 
later  this  is  abbreviated,  and  at  the  same  time 
expressed  more  precisely  as  follows: — "The 
marginal  utility  of  a  commodity  to  any  one 
diminishes  with  every  increase  in  the  amount 
of  it  he  already  has." 

Some  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  law  as 
stated  in  this  form,  and  mentioned  in  Professor 
Marshall's  footnote,  are  excluded  by  the  word- 
ing adopted  by  Jevons,  viz.  : — 

"The  degree  of  utility  varies  -ivith  the 
quantity  of  commodity,  and  ultimately  decreases 
as  that  quantity  increases. " 

The  expressions  "  degree  of  utility "  and 
"marginal  utility"  are  used  to  signify  the 
same  thing,  and  these  latter  statements  make 
it  clear  beyond  any  possible  doubt  that  it  is 
not  the  total  utility  but  the  inargiTwl  utility 
which  diminishes.  (Por  a  full  explanation  of 
these  phrases,  see  Degree  of  Utility.) 

Law  of  Inceeasing  Retuens.  —  When, 
under  the  circumstances  supposed  above  (see 
"Law  of  Diminishing  Returns  "),  the  increase  of 
product  is  in  greater  proportion  than  the 
increase  of  the  industrial  agents  concerned,  the 
Law  of  IncreasiTig  Metums  is  said  to  be 
in  operation. 

The  improved  organisation  of  manufacturing 
industries  which  is  possible  when  the  scale  of 
production  is  enlarged,  causes  the  law  to  be 
applicable  to  them  in  general.  Further,  if  the 
increase  of  numbers  among  a   people   be   not 


accompanied  by  conditions  leading  to  a  decrease 
of  the  average  of  individual  strength  and 
energy,  their  collective  eiliciency  will  increase 
in  gi'eater  proportion  than  theii'  numbers,  that 
is,  the  law  of  increasing  returns  ■will  apply  to 
the  national  industry  at  large  (see  also 
Inceeasing  Retuens). 

Law  of  Indiffeeencb. — This  is  the  name 
applied  to  the  law  that  "  In  the  same  open 
market,  at  any  one  moment,  there  cannot  be 
two  prices  for  the  same  kind  of  article."  This 
is  a  particular  case  of  the  law  of  substitution 
(see  below),  and  the  case  of  which  the  truth  is 
most  obvious,  since  the  substituted  commodity 
is  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  which  it 
replaces.  It  must  be  added  that  the  hypothesis 
in  dependence  on  which  this  law  is  formulated 
is  that  the  dealers  in  the  market  considered  are 
in  possession  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  is 
taking  place,  and  are  sufficiently  active  in 
pursuit  of  their  own  interest,  to  lead  them  to 
refuse  to  pay  to  any  person  more  than  would  be 
demanded  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
place,  by  any  other  for  articles  precisely  similar 
to  those  purchased  (see  Indiffeeence,  Law 
of). 

Law  of  Satiable  Wants. —  This  title  is 
used  by  Professor  Marshall  as  an  alternative  to 
that  of  the  law  of  diminishing  utility.  The 
form  of  statement  of  this  latter  law,  which 
Jevons  quotes  from  Richard  Jennings  (see 
Jevons,  Theory,  p.  56),  throws  that  featvire  of 
it  into  prominence  which  leads  to  the  use  of 
the  title  now  under  consideration.  It  is  as 
follows: — "With  respect  to  all  commodities, 
our  feelings  show  that  the  degi-ees  of  satisfaction 
do  not  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  quantities 
consumed  ;  they  do  not  advance  equally  with 
each  instalment  of  the  commodity  oifered  to  the 
senses  and  then  suddenly  stop  ;  but  diminish 
graduaEy  untU  they  ultimately  disappear,  and 
further  instalments  can  produce  no  further 
satisfaction."  We  need  not  proceed  further 
with  the  quotation,  which  would  merely  yield 
us  another  expression  of  the  law  of  diminish- 
ing utility  at  length.  The  concluding  phrase 
of  the  passage  quoted  embodies  the  idea  of 
"  satiable  wants." 

Law  of  the  Sueokdination  of  Wants. — 
The  same  fact  is  expressed  somewhat  differently 
and,  in  some  respects,  more  in  accordance  with 
actual  experience,  by  Banfield,  thus: — "The 
satisfaction  of  every  lower  want  .  .  .  creates 
a  desire  of  a  higher  character."  In  comment- 
ing on  this  Jevons  corrects  and  explains  it  as 
meaning  "  permits  the  higher  want  to  manifest 
itself." 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  con-ect  to  say 
that  the  lower  wants  are  not  absolutely  satisfied, 
but  that,  when  their  satisfaction  has  proceeded 
to  a  certain  point,  the  desire  to  satisfy  higher 
wants  is  more  urgent  than  the  desire  to  afford  in- 
creased satisfaction  to  the  lower  wants.     While 
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noting,  however,  that  frequently  the  power  of 
affording  satisfaction  by  increasing  the  con- 
sumption of  a  given  commodity  is  not  ex- 
hausted when  such  increase  ceases,  and  con- 
sumption of  an  entirely  different  nature  sub- 
stituted, it  is  not  asserted  that  instances  do  not 
occur,  and  that  frequently,  in  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Jennings,  ' '  further  instalments  can 
produce  no  further  satisfaction."  The  state- 
ment of  Banfield  may  be  expressed  differently, 
as,  for  instance,  by  Senior,  who  writes: — "It 
is  obvious  that  our  desires  do  not  aim  so  much 
at  quantity  as  at  diversity."  This  is  referred 
to  by  Jevons  as  Senior's  so-called  "law  of 
variety."  The  further  explanations  which 
Senior  gives  are  just  the  expression  of  the  law 
of  diminishing  utility  already  seen  to  be  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  law  under  consideration. 

Law  ov  Stjbstitittion. — When  there  is  more 
than  one  method  of  producing  a  given  result, 
the  least  costly  method  available  will  be 
selected.  If  there  be  more  than  one  of  which 
the  cost,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
account,  is  the  same,  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  which  is  employed  of  these  equally 
costly  methods,  but  any  less  costly  method 
which  can  be  substituted  will  tend  to  displace 
the  others. 

The  practical  carrying  out  of  such  substi- 
tution as  is  referred  to  will  depend,  clearly, 
not  only  on  its  feasibility,  but  also  on  the 
knowledge  of  business  men  that  such  substi- 
tution is  possible  and  would  decrease  the  cost 
of  production.  A  limitation  of  this  nature 
might  be  expressed  in  the  enunciation  of  the 
law  if  desired. 

Law  of  Supply.  —  The  law  of  costs  is 
practically  identical  with  that  now  under  con- 
sideration. For  the  limitations  and  explana- 
tions necessary,  see  Supply.  a.  w.  f. 

For  Law  of  Distribution,  see  DiSTKiBUTiON,  Law 
OF ;  Law  of  Population,  see  Malthus,  Rev.  T. 
R.  ;  Population  ;  Law  of  Wages  (Iron),  see 
Lassalle  ;  Maex,  Kabl  ;  Wages.  See  also  Article 
on  Demand  ;  Diminishing  Retuens  ;  Increasing 
Returns. 

LAWS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  Gene- 
ral Peinoieles.  The  observation  of  natural 
phenomena  reveals  many  instances  where  two  sets 
of  facts  are  seen  to  accompany  one  another  or  of 
which  the  one  is  observed  to  follow  the  other  in 
invariable  connection.  When  such  coincidences 
have  been  noted,  they  are  frequently  placed  on 
record  in  a  statement  of  the  form  :  "  The  events 
A  and  B  will  always  be  found  to  occur  together. " 
A  statement  of  this  kind  expresses  in  a  general 
form  the  result  of  such  experience  as  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  propounder  of  this  "law"  or 
"rule."  A  wider  and  more  prolonged  experi- 
ence may  show  that  the  apparent  connection  is, 
after  all,  no  more  than  a  coincidence,  or  series 
of  coincidences,  and  that  there  is  no  invariable 
link  binding  the  observed  events  inseparably 


together  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  closer' 
observation  of  each  event,  which  is  naturally 
aroused  by  the  apparent  connection,  may  show 
that  the  generalisation  rests  on  sound  founda- 
tions, and  that  human  experience  presents  no 
instance  where  the  "rule  "  does  not  hold. 

Sometimes  the  statement  goes  further  and 
takes  the  form  "The  event  A  always  produces, 
as  its  result,  the  event  B."  This  is  more  than 
a  mere  statement  of  a  definite  sequence  in  time 
of  the  events,  and  implies  a  causal  connection 
between  them.  Equally  with  the  form  of 
statement  previously  mentioned,  the  test  of 
experience  alone  can  sufBoe  to  establish  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  such  a  rule  as  this.  In 
some  branches  of  science,  the  process  of  testing 
the  truth  of  the  hypothetical  "law"  suggested 
by  the  study  and  comparison  of  recorded  facts, 
can  be  pursued  by  means  of  experiments  all  the 
detaOs  of  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
experimenter.  If  the  statement  be  found,  not 
only  to  agree  with  all  recorded  experience  in 
the  past,  but  to  agree  also  with  the  experience 
obtained  by  conducting  experiments  and  making 
observations  directed  to  the  special  end  of  testing 
the  truth  of  this  particular  allegation,  confidence 
in  its  truth  becomes  firmly  established,  and 
what  was  alleged  previously  in  a  hesitating  and 
tentative  manner  as  a  probable  statement  of 
general  application  may  be  referred  to  as  a  fully 
determined  "law."  The  term  is  properly  used 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  economic  science 
as  in  physical  science,  and  a  "law  "  of  political 
economy  must  he  regarded  in  somewhat  the 
same  light  as,  for  instance,  Kepler's  laws  of 
planetary  motion.  It  is  a  generalisation  from 
past  experience  which  is  found  to  agree  with 
all  that  is  known,  and  to  satisfy  all  tests,  up 
to  the  present,  which  can  he  applied  to  determine 
its  validity. 

In  every  science,  what  may  be  called  deriva- 
tive laws  are  obtained,  by  combining  the  results 
of  the  rules  which  direct  observation  has  estab- 
lished. These  may  be  enunciated  in  the  form 
of  extremely  simple  "principles,"  the  truth  of 
which  is  established  by  the  consideration  that, 
only  if  these  principles  be  accepted  can  observed 
results  be  accounted  for  ;  or  they  may  be  of  a 
complex  nature,  obtained  by  the  process  of 
uniting  the  effects  of  many  causes  and  thus 
obtaioing  the  complex  effect  of  a  complex  cause. 

Some  frequently  quoted  laws  of  political 
economy  are  of  this  nature,  and  much  mis- 
understanding has  resulted  from  an  almost 
universal  habit  of  omitting,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  causes  supposed  to  be  in  action,  some 
which  are  of  extreme  importance,  but  the 
absence  of  which  is  so  unlikely  that  it  is  not 
contemplated  or  even  recognised  as  possible. 
This  causes  little  confusion  with  minds  trained 
in  this  class  of  investigation,  but  is  the  source 
of  serious  error  and  of  much  distrust  of  economic 
theory  in  the  popular  mind.     Too  often,  even 
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those  who  might  be  expected  to  have  in  mind 
the  limitations  in  view  of  which  a  given  effect 
may  be  expected  to  follow  a  given  cause,  have 
wholly  overlooked  such  of  these  limitations  as 
were  considered  to  be  so  obvious  as  not  to  need 
explicit  enumeration,  and  have  consequently 
been  led  to  results  inconsistent  equally  with 
the  rigid  application  of  theoretical  knowledge 
and  with  facts  then  or  subsequently  observed. 

In  economics  the  process  of  inductive  demon- 
stration of  a  general  principle  is  often  peculiarly 
difficult.  The  conduct  of  experiments  specially 
devised  to  avoid  the  complications  arising  from 
the  interaction  of  many  causes  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is 
to  obtain  as  many  different  combinations  of 
causes  as  possible,  so  as  to  trace  the  common 
element  in  the  varying  combination  of  results 
with  as  much  precision  as  can  be  attained. 
Similarly,  when  it  is  sought  to  apply  our 
knowledge  to  predict  the  result  of  any  proposed 
arrangements,  the  modifying  effect  of  surround- 
ing circumstances  must  not  be  left  out  of 
account,  for,  though  each  cause  produces  its 
own  effect,  the  composite  result  may  be  quite 
other  than  is  indicated,  while  attention  is  con- 
fined to  a  single  cause  with  its  appropriate 
effect. 

It  vnR  be  seen,  therefore,  that  economic  laws 
are  not  in  any  sense  absolute  statements.  They 
relate  to  assumed  conditions  of  society,  and  do 
not  profess  to  do  more  than  give  certain  clues 
to  the  probable  result  of  any  set  of  causes  when 
those  conditions  are  entirely  changed.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  though  the  laws  which 
are  knoivn  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  unravel 
the  complications  of  the  changed  conditions  so 
far  as  the  Mnd  of  result  is  concerned,  the  lack 
of  precision  as  to  quarUitative  relations  between 
causes  and  effects  which  characterises  most 
economic  laws  often  renders  it  impossible  to 
predict  in  detail  the  outcome  of  untried  com- 
binations. Within  wide  limits,  however,  the 
laws  which  are  generalisations  from  past  and 
present  experience  may  render  invaluable  help 
in  the  prediction  of  the  result  of  any  hypo- 
thetical set  of  conditions  in  the  future.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  remember  that 
we  often  state  the  laws  without  anything  like 
a  complete  enumeration  of  the  conditions  in 
connection  with  which  we  always  contemplate 
their  operation.  Further,  to  quote  the  words 
of  Professor  Marshall,  "The  laws  of  economics 
are  statements  of  tendencies  expressed  in  the 
indicative  mood,  and  not  ethical  precepts  in 
the  imperative." — Principles,  Pref.  to  1st  ed. 

In  addition  to  the  laws  which  refer  to  human 
societies  and  to  the  influence  of  the  human 
mind  on  the  relations  between  things  and 
persons,  there  are  some  statements  of  the  result 
of  observation  of  physical  nature  which  are 
also  frequently  made  use  of  in  economic  in- 
vestigations, and  are  also  generally  regarded  as 


laws  of  political  economy.  In  the  definitions 
which  follow,  an  example  of  this  class  is  found 
in  the  law  of  decreasing  returns. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that,  being  con- 
vinced by  observation,  though  perhaps  not 
wholly  by  observation,  that  the  events  of  the 
industrial  world  manifest  order  in  their  mutual 
relations,  we  seek  to  determine,  as  far  as  possible, 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  order.  The  results, 
expressed  in  words,  constitute  the  "laws"  to 
which  we  have  been  referring. 

[See  Caixnes,  Leading  Principles,  etc. ;  Character 
and  Logical  Method,  etc. — Huxley,  Ulu  Progress  of 
Science  (in  Method  and  Eesults). — Jevons,  The 
Principles  of  Science. — Keynes,  Scope  and  Method, 
etc. — Mach,  Science  of  Mechanics.  —  Marshall, 
Principles  of  Economics. — Mill,  Logic. — Eitchie, 
Whcut  are  Economic  Laws  ?  (in  Darwin  and  Hegel). 
— "Whewell,  Philosophy/  of  Discovery.  —  Bonar, 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy.]         A.  w.  r. 

For  other  articles  connected  with  this  heading 
see    Economic    Law  ;    Gkesham's    Law  ;     Law 

OF      DlMINISHDTQ      RETCJRNS,      See      DiMIlflSHrNG 

Betukns  ;  Law  of  I>'ci!easixg  Eetukns,  see 
Ikcbeasing  Eetuens  ;  Law  of  Indipfeeenoe, 
see  Indiffeeence,  Law  of  ;  Sukflus,  Law  of. 

LAWFUL  HOURS.  The  state  in  some 
cases  prescribes  the  time  within  which  a  trade 
may  be  carried  on,  or  the  number  of  hours  per 
day,  or  per  week,  a  class  of  persons  may  be 
employed.  By  the  Licensing  Acts,  1872-74, 
intoxicating  liquors  are  only  permitted  to  be 
sold  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  By  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  the  period 
of  employment  of  young  persons  and  women, 
in  textile  and  non-textile  factories,  is  to  be 
between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  or  between  7  a.m. 
and  7  p.m.  ;  but  in  the  trades  specified  in 
Schedule  III.  pt.  i. ,  the  period  may  be  between 
8  A.M.  and  9  P.M.  On  Saturdays  when  work 
commences  at  6  a.m.,  if  not  less  than  one  hour 
is  given  for  meals,  manufacturing  processes 
must  cease,  in  textile  factories,  at  1  P.M.,  and 
all  other  work  at  1.30  p.m.,  in  non- textile 
factories  all  work  must  cease  at  2  p.m.  (see 
Faotoky  Acts).  The  act  also  contains  special 
provisions  relaiing  to  children,  and  to  holidays. 
Under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  boys 
between  twelve  and  sixteen  cannot  be  employed 
under  ground  for  more  than  fifty-four  hours  per 
week,  nor  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day. 
Restrictions  have  also  been  imposed  on  the  houra 
of  boys,  girls,  and  women  working  above 
ground.  Premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  in  London,  are  to  be  closed 
on  Saturdays  from,  midnight  until  1  o'clock  on 
Sunday,  and  from  11  o'clock  until  5  on  Monday 
morning,  and  on  other  days  from  12.30  mid- 
night until  5  A.M.  In  towns  outside  London 
they  are  to  be  closed  from  11  p.m.  on  Saturday 
until  12.30  P.M.  on  Sunday,  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  from  10  p.m.  on  Sunday  until 
6  A.  M.  on  Monday  ;  on  other  days  they  are 
to  be  closed  from  11   p.m.  until    6  a.m.  the 
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following  morning.  In  the  country  they  are  to 
he  closed  from  10  p.m.  on  Saturday  until  12.30 
P.M.  on  Sunday,  and  from  10  p.m.  on  Sunday 
until  6  A.M.  on  Monday  ;  on  other  days  they 
are  to  he  closed  from  10  p.m.  untU  6  a.m.  the 
following  morning.  By  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Act,  1895,  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
employment  of  young  persons  and  women  over 
time,  and  the  employment  of  young  persons  at 
night,  and  the  hours  of  work  in  laundries. 

[Redgrave's  Factwy  and  Workshop  Acts,  1878- 
1891,  London,  1893. — YonVlea&n's  Factory  Legis- 
lation, London,  1873. — Pease's  Coal  Mines  Regula- 
tion Act,  London,  1888. — Paterson's  Licensing 
Acts,  London,  1892.]  J.  E.  0.  M. 

LAWSON,  James  Anthony  (1817-1887). 
From  1840-1845  Whately  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor- general  in  1861  ;  and  in  1865 
attorney-general  for  Ireland.  He  represented 
Portarlington  in  parliament  1865-1868,  when 
he  was  made  fourth  justice  of  common  pleas  ; 
in  1 882  he  was  transferred  to  the  Queen's  bench. 

During  his  occupation  of  the  professorial 
chair  at  Trinity,  Lawson  delivered  Lectures  on 
Political  JSconomy  (London,  Dublin,  printed 
1844,  8vo)  in  which  he  defined  the  subject 
as  that  "science  which  treats  of  the  nature, 
and  production  of  value,  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  the 
different  orders  of  the  community." 

After  vindicating  the  science  from  the  charge 
of  inattention  to  facts,  he  pointed  out  (lecture 
ii.)  that  a  high  state  of  civilisation  implied 
inter -dependence,  whether  of  states  or  indi- 
viduals. In  his  third  lecture  he  maintained 
Archbishop  Whately's  position  against  the 
Malthnsians,  and  disputed  the  theory  that 
population  increases  in  geometrical  progression 
as  against  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  the  food 
supply. 

He  then  went  on  to  expose  the  fallacies  of 
the  mercantile  system  (lecture  iv.),  and  (v.)  the 
error  of  classing  "consumption"  as  productive  or 
unproductive.  In  an  appendix  to  this  series 
he  attacked  Colonel  ToiTens's  defence  of  the 
expediency  of  "retaliation." 

In  1855  Lawson  addressed  the  Dublin  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  on  the  Duties  and 
Obligations  involved  in  Mercantile  Relations, 
advocating  the  economic  necessity  and  expedi- 
ency of  commercial  probity,  and  deprecating 
the  criminality  of  speculation  and  improvidence. 

[Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'^    A.  L. 

Lawson  was  the  first  secretary,  and  was  after- 
wards (1858  and  1870-72)  president  of  the  Dublin 
Statistical  Society.  He  contributed  to  its  trans- 
actions, besides  a  presidential  address,  papers  on 
the  connection  between  statistics  and  political 
economy,  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxation,  on  the  over -population 
fallacy,  on  commercial  panics,  and  on  the  patent 
laws.  He  was  also  (1849  and  1851)  Barringtou 
lecturer  on  political  economy  to  the  same  society. 


LAY  DAYS.  The  contract  entered  into  by 
a  shipowner  and  the  hirer  of  a  ship  usually 
contains  a  stipulation  that  the  goods  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  ship  within  a  certain  number 
of  days  after  her  arrival.  These  days  are  called 
lay  days.  After  the  time  has  expired,  the  hirer, 
or  party  liable,  is  as  a  rule  bound  by  the  con- 
tract to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  every  additional 
day  taken  for  unloading  (see  Demukkage). 

J.  E.  c.  M. 

LEAKE,  Stephen  Martin  (1702-1773), 
Garter  King  at  Arms,  writer  on  English  coins. 
His  father  was  Captain  Martin,  adopted  by 
Admiral  Sir  John  Leake  as  his  heir,  Leake 
having  married  Martin's  wife's  sister.  Stephen 
Martin  Leake  held  many  public  posts,  and  was 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  when  about 
five-and- twenty.  He  had  a  life-long  connection 
with  the  College  of  Arms,  and  wrote  several 
essays  (unpublished)  on  matters  of  heraldry. 
His  chief  work  is  Nummi  Britannid  Sistcrria ; 
or,  an  Historical  Account  of  English  Money,  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  Uniting  of  the  Two  Kingdoms 
by  King  James  I. ,  and  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
Present  Time.  The  first  edition  was  published 
in  1726,  8vo,  pp.  144.  The  second  edition, 
considerably  enlarged  and  virtually  rewritten, 
appeared  in  1745  (8vo,  pp.  428),  and  was  re- 
issued by  the  publishers  in  1793  :  all  published 
in  London.  Leake  designed  this  work  "for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  curious  collector." 
It  is  a  kind  of  chronological  descriptive  hand- 
book to  English  coins,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
taking  the  coinage  reign  by  reign,  with  full 
descriptions,  and  with  a  few  illustrative  plates. 
M'Cnlloch,  Lit.  Pol.  Scon.,  p.  162,  speaks  of 
it  as  "  this  valuable  treatise. "  Ending,  Annals  ^ 
of  the  Coinage,  1840,  pp.  viii.,  ix.,  considers 
that  ' '  as  far  as  it  goes  it  has  great  merit,  but 
the  plan  is  too  much  contracted  .  .  .  and 
is  founded  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  printed 
books,  instead  of  original  records." 

[Noble,  A  History  of  the  College  of  Arms  and 
the  Lives  of  all  the  Kings,  Heralds,  and  Pwrsui' 
vants,  etc.,  1804,  pp.  408-414,  also  on  pp.  380, 
383,  385,  394.  —  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy, art.  "Leake,  S.  M."]  E. D. 

LEASE.  A  document  under  seal  under 
which  the  use  of  any  land  or  buildings  is 
granted  for  a  definite  number  of  years,  or  for  a 
period  measured  by  the  duration  of  any  life  or 
lives  being  in  existence  at  the  time  when  the 
lease  is  made.  The  person  who  grants  the  use 
of  the  land  is  called  the  lessor,  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  granted  the  lessee.  A  lease  gener- 
ally contains  a  number  of  covenants  respectively 
to  be  performed  by  the  lessor  and  by  the  lessee. 
The  lessor's  principal  covenant  is  the  covenant 
' '  for  quiet  enjoyment. "  The  lessee's  covenants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  covenant  to  pay  rent, 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lease.  In 
a  building  lease  they  generally  include  a 
covenant  to  build  a  house  of  a  certain  value  and 
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nature  on  the  demised  land  ;  and  in  most  leases 
of  houses  the  lessee  undertakes  to  keep  the 
premises  in  good  repair.  An  agricultural  lessee, 
as  a  general  rule,  enters  into  coTenants  as  to  the 
system  of  cultiyation  and  the  nature  of  the 
crops,  and  also  as  to  keeping  up  flocks  and 
preserving  trees  ;  and  the  lessee  of  mines 
promises  to  work  them  effectually.  Leases 
mostly  contain  a  proviso  for  re-entry  in  case  of 
non-observance  of  any  of  the  covenants,  but  the 
law,  to  a  certain  extent,  protects  lessees  against 
an  unfair  use  of  this  right  (see  Entry,  eight 
of).  Protection  is  now  also  given  to  agri- 
cultural lessees  in  respect  of  fixtures  and  un- 
exhausted improvements  (see  Ageictiltueal 
Holdings  Acts  ;  and  as  to  agricultural  leases 
in  Leland  see  Lakd  Legislation,  Ieish). 

A  lease  is  a  very  good  Ulustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  same  legal  form  may  be  used  for  a 
number  of  transactions  which,  viewed  in  their 
economical  aspect,  have  hardly  anything  in 
common.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  building 
lease  the  lessee  is  for  aU  practical  purposes  the 
owner  of  the  property,  and  during  the  currency 
of  the  lease  reaps  the  benefit  of  all  improvements 
and  increases  in  value  j'whilst  in  the  case  of  a 
short-dated  lease  at  rack-rent  all  changes  in  the 
value  of  the  property  affect  the  lessor  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  lessee^ 

In  the  case  of  a  building  lease  the  owner,  on 
the  Expiration  of  tlje  lease.  Tenters  into  possession 
of  his  land  and  of  a  valuable  addition  to  it ;  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  leases  at  rack-rents  the 
property  remains,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the 
same  state  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  mining  lease 
the  subject-matter  of  the  lease,  viz.  the  minerals, 
is  entirely  taken  away  by  the  lessee.  In  the 
first-named  case  the  principal  advantage  derived 
by  the  landlord  is  the  addition  to  his  property  ; 
in  the  second  case  his  entire  gain  consists  in 
the  rent ;  in  the  third  case  there  is  generally  a 
fixed  rent,  and  ra  addition  a  royalty  propor- 
tionate to  the  output.  All  these  circumstances 
ought  to  be  considered  in  schemes  of  taxation 
affecting  the  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants. 

[As  to  the  law  relating  to  leases  see  Foa, 
Relationship  of  Landlord  and  Tenant^  1891. — 
Woodfall,  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  15th  ed. 
1893.]  E.  s. 

LEASEHOLD  PEOPEETY.  Property  held 
under  a  Lease  (g'.t'.).  If  the  lease  is  for  a 
term  of  years,  however  long,  the  lessee's  interest 
is  in  the  nature  of  personal  as  opposed  to  real 
property  (see  Chattel).  Leaseholds  let  for  a 
term  of  years  of  at  least  three  hundred  years,  of 
which  at  least  two  hundred  years  are  unexpired, 
not  being  subject  to  any  rent  having  a  money 
value,  and  not  liable  to  be  determined  for  con- 
dition broken,  may  now  be  converted  into  free- 
holds by  the  lessee  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  lessor's  successor  in  title. 

[Conveyancing  Act  1881,  §  66  ;  Conveyancing 
Act  1882,  §  11.]  E.  s. 


LEAST  SQUARES,  Method  of,  is  a  rule  for 
obtaining  the  best  average  result  from  a  given 
set  of  observations.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
it  is  sought  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  coin 
circulating  in  a  country  ;  and  that  by  different 
modes  of  procedure,  each  purporting  to  be 
equally  valid,  there  have  been  obtained  several 
values  for  the  sought  quantity,  say  a:^,  x^,  x^, 
.  .  .  a;„  ;  the  best  result  is  in  general  obtained 
by  determining  x  so  that  the  sum  of  squares 
{x  —  x^y  +  (x  —  x^y  -f  .  .  .  +{x-  a;„)^  should 
be  a  minimum.  This  value  of  x  proves  to  be 
x-^  +  X2+  .  .  .  +a;„)-^»,  the  arithmetic  mean 
see  Aveeage)  ;  so  that  in  this  case  the  method 
of  least  squares  coincides  with  ordinary  practice. 
It  has  a  more  distinctive  character  in  cases 
where  the  data  are  more  complicated.  Suppose 
that  each  datum  purported  to  be,  not  the  value 
of  the  circulation,  but  of  some  quantity 
depending  on  the  circulation  and  one  or  more 
other  unknown  quantities  ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  rupee  circulation  which 
Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison  has  discussed  in  the 
Economic  Journal  (Dec.  1891).  As  argued 
by  the  present  writer  (ibid.  March  1892),  if  we 
regard  the  circulation  as  possibly  increasing 
during  the  years  under  observation,  we  should 
have  twelve  equations  for  two  unknown  quan- 
tities, viz.  the -circulation -of- 1890  and  the 
yearly -rate-of-increase.  Put  x  for  the  logarithm 
of  the  first  quantity  and  y  for  that  of  the 
second ;  then  from  observations  relating  to 
successive  years  we  obtain  twelve  equations  of 
the  form  x  —  ny  —  a  =  o;  where  n  specifies  the 
year  under  observation  and  a  is  a  numerical 
datum.  Call  the  left-hand  members  of  these 
equations  respectively  X^,  X^,  etc.,  Xjg.  The 
best  value  of  x  (and  y)  is  obtained  by  determin- 
ing X  and  y  so  that  the  sum  of  squares 
Xj^  +  Xj^  -I-  etc.  -I-  X2j2  should  be  a  minimum. 

In  the  examples  above  given  the  average 
sought  has  been  an  objective  thing,  not,  as  more 
commonly  in  statistics  relating  to  social 
phenomena,  a  tyjM  (see  Aveeage).  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  method  of  least  squares 
should  not  be  employed  to  determine  averages 
of  the  latter  class.  However,  the  data  from 
which  types  are  elicited  are  seldom  of  the 
complicated  sort  above  instanced.  Accordingly 
the  r61e  of  the  method  of  least  squares  in  the 
social  sciences  appears  to  be  inconsiderable. 

A  voluminous  catalogue  of  writings  relating  to 
the  method  of  least  squares  has  been  compiled  by 
Mr.  Mansfield  Merriman.  His  own  text-book  on  the 
subject  is  remarkably  clear  and  simple.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  he  appears  to  take  for  granted  the 
prevalence  of  the  Law  of  Error.  Whereas  it  has 
been  held  by  some  mathematicians  that  the  method 
of  least  squares  is  applicable  even  where  that  law 
does  not  prevaU  (see  Bbeoe,  Law  of),     f.  t.  e. 

LEBER,  C.  (1780-1859),  was  a  head  clerk 
in  the  French  ministry  of  the  interior. 

He  published  the  Collection  des  meilleurs  Bis- 
se/rtations,  notices,  et  Traites  Farticuliers  relatifs 
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A  VHistoire  de.  France  (Paris,  1838,  20  vols.),  and 
an  Mssai  sur  V  Appreciation  de  la  fortune  priv^  au 
Moyen  Age  (2nd  ed.,  18i7),  whicli  first  appeared 
in  the  1st  volume  of  tlie  Mimoires  des  Savants 
Mrangers,  printed  by  authority  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  This  "  essay  "  was  long 
considered  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  prices 
in  France  during  the  middle  ages,  and  comprises 
sundry  tables  of  prices,  official  salaries,  etc.,  with 
the  corresponding  modern  figures.  The  latter  may 
be  usefully  compared  with  similar  tables  published 
by  M.  d'Avenel  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
15th  June  1892,  pp.  795  and  803,  and  in  the 
latter's  great  work,  Sistoire  ijconomique  de  la 
Propriete,  des  Salavres,  etc. ,  1894.  E.  ca. 

LEBLANC,  FKAN501S  (died  1698),  a  French 
numismatist,  born  in  DaupMny.  Being  a  man 
of  fortune,  he  took  up  the  study  of  coins  and 
medals,  and  formed  a  fine  ooUeotion.  In  1688 
he  travelled  In  Italy,  and  on  his  return  published 
Ms  TraMi  Mstorique  des  Monnoyes  de  France 
depuis  le  eommeiicement  de  la  Monarchic  jusqu'ci 
present,  Paris,  1690.  This  volume  treats  only 
of  the  regal  coins,  and  contains  numerous  plates. 
A  second,  twice  as  long,  whicli  describes  the 
seigneurial  coinage,  has  never  been  printed. 
From  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel  the  printed 
work  is  founded  on  the  registers  of  the  Gour  des 
Mminaies,  and  contains  elaborate  tables  giving 
the  value  of  the  mark  of  gold  and  of  silver  year 
by  year,  together  with  the  value  and  degree  of 
fineness  of  the  gros,  Manes,  testons,  and  other 
coins,  with  the  same  chronological  exactitude. 
In  1689  the  author  had  published,  at  Paris,  his 
Dissertation  sur  quelques  monnoyes  de  Oharle- 
magne,  Louis  le  Dibonnaire,  Lothaire  et  ses 
svxcesseurs,  frappies  da/ns  Home.  This  was 
reprinted  with  the  larger  work  in  the  Amster- 
dam edition  of  1692.  k.  h. 

[Cantaion,  Fssai  (Boston  reprint  1892),  p.  137 
refers  to  Leblanc,  Traite  des  inonnoyes,  Paris,  1692 
(1711,  1714,  1723).  This  work  is  described  by 
H.  Higgs,  Harvard  Journal  of  Economics,  vol.  vi. , 
p.  437,  as  "a  practical  little  book  on  the  working 
of  a  mint. "] 

LECLAIRE,  Edm]5-Jean  (1801-1872),  the 
founder  of  French  PEoriT- Sharing,  was  the 
son  of  a  village  shoemaker.  On  leaving  school 
he  knew,  at  most,  how  to  read  and  write, 
and  never  mastered  the  mysteries  of  spelling. 
At  seventeen  he  migrated  to  Paris,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  house-painter.  Nine  years 
later  he  set  up  in  business  by  himself,  and  from 
the  first  prospered  greatly.  The  idea  of  profit- 
sharing  was  first  suggested  to  Mm  by  a  M. 
Fregier  in  1835,  who,  however,  afterwards 
refused  to  believe  in  its  feasibility.  It  was  not 
till  1842  that  Leclaire  felt  himself  able  to  put 
the  idea  into  practice.  He  informed  Ms  work- 
men of  his  intention  of  dividing  among  a  certain 
number  of  them,  afterwards  termed  the  noyau, 
kernel,  or  ilite,  50  per  cent  of  the  annual  profits 
after  deducting  5  per  cent  for  interest  on  capital, 
and  £240  for  salary  of  management.     At  first 


the  men  looked  on  the  proposal  with  suspicion, 
but  when,  as  the  result  of  the  first  year's 
working,  he  threw  on  the  table  a  bag  of  gold, 
and  proceeded  to  divide  among  forty  participants 
sums  amounting  to  over  £11  each,  the  object 
lesson  proved  convincing.  The  sums  received 
varied  according  to  the  amount  of  the  yearly 
wage.  In  the  following  years,  both  the  amount 
distributed  and  the  number  of  participants 
steadily  increased.  In  1838  he  had  established 
a  mutual  aid  society,  which  was  reconstituted 
in  1853,  and  henceforth  maintained  altogether 
out  of  the  annual  profits,  instead  of  by  the 
members'  own  contributions.  In  1864,  though 
not  without  some  opposition,  retiring  pensions 
were  substituted  for  the  right  to  future  division 
of  the  funds  of  the  mutual  aid  society,  and  it 
was  made  a  perpetual  sleeping  partner,  cMi- 
manditaire,  in  the  firm  of  "Leclaire  &  Cie." 
In  the  following  year  Leclaire  retired  from 
active  management  over  the  business,  to  Her- 
blay,  near  Paris,  where  he  endeavoured,  with 
little  success,  to  interest  the  country  people  in 
profit-sharing.  In  1869  a  formal  deed  was 
drawn  up,  setting  out  the  manner  in  which 
profits  were  to  be  divided  between  the  managing 
partners,  the  regular  staff,  and  the  mutual  aid 
society.  Two  years  after,  Leclaire,  taking  to 
heart  the  taunt  of  a  socialist  workman,  "Your 
house  is  nothing  but  a  box  of  little  masters  who 
'exploit'  the  others,"  threw  open  the  benefits 
of  participation  to  all  workmen  employed.  In 
1872,  on  the  day  following  the  distribution  of 
£2000  among  600  men,  as  the  annual  bonus, 
Leclaire  died,  but  the  work  of  his  life  still 
lives  in  the  firm  that  bears  his  name,  and  in  the 
seventy  firms  which  practise  the  system  in  Paris 
alone.  He  had  himself  always  advocated  profit- 
sharing  on  biisiness  lines.  He  left  behind  him 
a  fortune  of  £48,000,  and  always  maintained 
that  had  he  followed  the  beaten  track  he  could 
not  have  succeeded  as  well,  even  by  sharp  prac- 
tices. Though  his  motives  were  in  reality  lofty, 
he  carefully  refrained  from  putting  them  forward. 
In  the  presence  of  death,  he  wi-ote  that  he  was 
' '  the  humble  disciple  of  Him  who  has  told  us 
to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  wish  them  to 
do  unto  us  '■  ;  but  such  had  not  been  Ms  usual 
note.  Accordiog  to  the  present  constitution  of 
the  firm,  the  capital  is  £32,000,  £16,000 being 
provided  by  the  mutual  aid  society,  and 
£16,000  by  the  managing  directors,  in  uneq^ual 
shares.  To  enable  men  without  capital  to  be 
partners,  it  is  provided  that  the  out-going 
partner  may  not  withdraw  his  capital  until  it 
has  been  replaced  out  of  the  sums  accruing  to 
Ms  successor  as  share  in  profits.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  present  partners  has  risen  fi-om  the  ranks. 
In  the  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  one 
of  them,  his  successor  is  elected  by  the  "  noyau," 
who  are  themselves  admitted  by  the  "  comity 
de  conciliation, "  consisting  of  the  partners,  and 
eight  other  members,  five  workmen,  and  three 
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clerks,  or  foremen.  Of  the  uet  profits,  25  per 
cent  go  to  the  managing  partners,  25  per  cent 
to  the  mntual  aid  society,  and  50  per  cent  are 
distributed  among  the  employees  in  cash.  This 
50  per  cent  is  divided  by  the  whole  amount  of 
wages  and  salaries  paid  during  the  year,  to 
obtain  the  ratio  of  bonus  to  wages.  Each  man's 
earnings  are  then  multiplied  by  this  percentage 
to  find  the  sum  due  to  him.  The  ratio  of 
bonus  to  wages  averaged  during  a  series  of  years 
over  20  per  cent.  Wages  have  always  been  paid 
at  the  highest  rate  current  in  the  trade.  In 
1892  there  were  936  participants.  The  mutual 
aid  society  has  a  capital  of  more  than  £110, 840. 
It  had,  in  1893,  230  members.  It  provides, 
besides  ordinary  benefits,  a  pension  of  £60  to 
those  over  fifty  who  have  worked  for  the  firm 
twenty  years,  half  of  which  is  continued  to  the 
widow  for  life  ;  and  a  lump  sum  of  £40,  payable 
to  the  family  at  the  man's  death.  In  addition, 
all  employees,  whether  members  of  the  society 
or  not,  can  claim,  if  disabled  while  in  the 
firm's  employ,  a  full  retiring  pension,  and  in 
any  case  are  entitled  after  reaching  the  age  of 
fifty  to  one  of  £40,  with  £20  for  widow. 

\_Biographie  d'un  how/me  utUtj  par  Charles 
Eobert,  Paris,  1878. — Profit  SImring  between 
Capital  and  Labour,  by  Sedley  Taylor  (pp.  1-25), 
London,  1884. — Reference  to  the  principle,  Mill, 
PriTiciples  of  Political  EcoTVomy,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix. 
— A  brief  Sketch  of  the  Maison  Leclaire^  by  Mary 
Hart,  London,  1882. — La  Participation,  aux  bene- 
fices, par  C.  V.  Boehmert,  trad,  par  A.  Trombert, 
Paris,  1888,  8vo,  pp.  2ii-1QZ.— Profit-Sharing, 
by  N.  P.  Oilman,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1889,  8vo, 
pp.  66-105. — Patrons  et  Ouvricrs  de  Paris,  Paris, 
1880,  8vo,  pp.  127-134— See  also  the  ann.  vol. ; 
commencing  1879 ;  Bulletin  delaParticipati-on  aux 
benefices. — Accounts  of  his  progress  by  Leclaire, 
particularly  Compte  rendu  .  .  .  sur  les  residtats  de 
Paris,  1865.  The  latest  information  is  in  the 
preface  to  an  account  of  Reunion  solenndle  pour 
V inauguration  de  la  rue  Jean  Leclaire,  Paris,  1894 
(see  also  Profit-Shaking).]  h.  e.  c. 

LEET  COURT.  Without  entering  upon  the 
difficult  questions  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  leet,  of  its  relation  to  the  sheriffs  toum 
and  view  of  frankpledge  on  the  one  aide,  and  to 
the  court  baron  on  the  other,  it  must  suffice 
here  to  describe  it  in  its  economic  aspect.  It 
enforced,  and  in  part  originated,  numerous  eco- 
nomic and  social  regulations  which  are  now 
either  considered  unnecessary  or  committed  to 
specialised  local  and  central  bodies.  Besides 
some  criminal  offences  which  were  presentable 
at  the  leet,  but  punishable  at  the  next  gaol  de- 
livery, the  charge  to  the  jury  included  various 
smaller  crimes,  such  as  the  use  of  false  weights 
and  measures  and  breach  of  the  peace  ;  some 
police  work,  such  as  view  of  frankpledge  ;  some 
manorial  matters,  such  as  the  breaking  of 
boundaries  and  hedges,  the  pursuit  of  viUeins, 
the  treatment  of  siS'ay  beasts  ;  some  unneigh- 
bourly acts,  such  as  eavesdropping  ;  and  a  great 


many  regulations  on  social  and  economic  subjects. 
Of  these  some  were  sanitary :  waters  were  not 
to  be  corrupted,  nuisances  of  various  kinds 
were  forbidden,  diseased  cattle  were  to  be  re- 
moved from  commons,  stale  fish  and  meat  were 
not  to  be  sold.  Others  were  directed  towards 
the  repair  of  highways,  the  practice  of  archery, 
the  preservation  of  fish  and  game  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  restrictions  were  placed  on 
economic  liberty,  some  of  which  would  now  be 
regarded  as  intolerable.  For  instance,  apparel 
was  to  be  minutely  suited  to  the  rank  of  the 
wearer,  and  the  quality  of  French  and  Gascon 
wines  to  the  rank  of  the  consumer  ;  the  Assize 
OF  Bkead  and  Beek  was  enforced,  prices  of 
victuals  were  fixed,  and  middlemen  were  ex- 
pected not  to  make  more  than  5  per  cent  profit 
on  their  sales  ;  trees  were  to  be  felled,  and 
tanning  was  to  be  carried  on,  according  to 
fixed  rules  ;  millers  must  not  take  excessive  toU, 
one  grain  in  twenty  or  in  twenty-four  being 
considered  enough  ;  forestalling  was  forbidden  ; 
certain  trades  were  not  to  be  united  ;  and 
labourers  were  not  to  ' '  conspire "  to  obtain 
shorter  hours  or  increased  pay. 

These  courts,  which  existed,  though  at  first 
often  without  the  name  of  leet,  on  very  many 
manors,  ranked  as  royal  courts  of  record.  They 
can  still  be  traced  in  some  places,  but  since  the 
16th  century  the  growth  of  the  commission  of 
the  peace  has  nearly  destroyed  them. 

[For  historical  position  of  the  leet,  see  Maitland's 
Select  Pleas  in  Manorial  Courts,  Introd.,  with 
note  A  on  meaning  of  the  word. — For  business  xjf 
the  court,  see  Kitchin's  Jurisdictions,  1651. — 
Scriven's  Copyholds, — Harland's  Manchester  Court 
Leet  Records  (Chetham  Soc. ). — Wilkinson's  The 
Manner  and  Forme  how  to  Tceep  a  Court  Leete,  1620. 
— See  also  Stnbbs,  Const,  Hist. — Gamier,  English 
Landed  Interest,  pp.  364-379. — Pollock  and  Mait- 
land,  Bistory  of  England,]  E.  G.  p. 

LEFfiVEE  DE  BEAUVEAY,  Piekke  (1724- 
1790),  was  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris. 

He  published  in  1769  and  1770  (Paris  and 
Amsterdam)  his  Dictionnaire  social  et  patriotique 
ou  Precis  raisonnS  des  connaissances  relatives  d 
I'economie  morale  civile,  et  politique,  reprinted  in 
1774  under  the  title  of  Dictionnaire  de  recherches 
historiques  et  philosophiques,  E.  ca. 

LEGACY.  A  legacy  is  a  gift  made  by  ^\'ill 
of  a  portion  of  a  person's  personal  estate.  A 
legacy  always  implies  (a)  that  the  gift  is  made 
by  a  will,  and  (b)  that  it  is  to  take  effect  out  of 
the  personal  and  not  out  of  the  real  estate. 
Where  a  testator  desires  to  make  his  real  estate 
liable  for  a  legacy,  he  charges  its  payment  on 
such  estate.  A  legatee  can  claim  his  legacy 
only  after  the  payment  of  the  testator's  debts, 
as  the  law  prefers  the  claim  of  a  creditor  to 
that  of  a  legatee.  If  after  payment  of  debts 
there  are  not  sufficient  assets  to  pay  all  the 
legacies,  the  position  of  the  legatees  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  legacy. 
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1.  If  a  legacy  be  general,  i.e.  if  it  does  not 
refer  to  any  specific  thing,  it  is  liable  to  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  assets. 

2.  If  a  legacy  is  specific,  i.e.  if  it  is  of  a 
specific  thing,  the  legatee  is  entitled  to  such 
thing  unless  the  testator  has  parted  "with  it  in 
his  lifetime. 

3.  If  a  legacy  is  demonstrative,  i.e.  if  it  is  in 
its  nature  general,  but  a  specific  fund  has  been 
mentioned  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  paid,  it  is 
not  affected  by  the  alienation  of  such  fund 
during  the  testator's  lifetime,  and  it  is  not 
liable  to  be  reduced  until  the  fund  out  of  which 
it  is  payable  is  exhausted. 

[Suell's  Equity,  London,  1894.  — Williams  on 
Executors  and  Administrators,  London,  1893. — 
The  rule  of  perpetuities  applies  to  legacies,  i.e. 
the  corpus  cannot  be  rendered  inalienable  for  a 
longer  period  than  a  life  or  a  series  of  lives  in 
being  at  the  date  of  the  testator's  death  and 
twenty -one  years  afterwards.  A  legacy  for 
superstitious  uses  is  void  {Goodeve,  Personal 
Property,  London,  1892).  As  regards  the  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  bequeathing  legacies,  see 
Mill's  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  v.  oh.  ix.  ;  and  Bentham's 
Works,  edited  by  Bowring,  Edinburgh,  1843,  vol. 
ii.  (see  Bequest,  Power  of;  Death  Duties)]. 

J.  E.  C.  M. 

LEGACY  DUTIES.     See  Death  Duties. 

LEGAL  TENDER.  The  phrase  "legal 
tender,"  in  its  primary  acceptation,  denotes  a 
valid  offer  of  payment  of  a,  debt ;  in  its 
secondary  and  derivative  sense,  that  which 
can  be  validly  offered — that  particular  species 
of  money  which,  in  the  absence  of  special 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  creditors  are  by 
law  bound  to  accept  in  payment  of  debts. 
Where  the  mode  of  payment  has  been  clearly 
laid  down  in  the  original  Conteaot,  govern- 
ments have,  save  in  the  case  of  some  particular 
species  of  contracts  (see  Teuck  Acts),  in 
general  restricted  themselves  to  enforcing 
when  necessary  the  contract  thus  made.  But, 
to  avert  the  evUs  incident  to,  uncertainty  in 
the  interpretation  of  contracts,  it  has  usually 
been  found  necessary  to  give  a  precise  defini- 
tion of  what  will,  in  the  absence  of  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  constitute  a  legal  tender  of 
payment  of  a  debt. 

WJiat  money  is  legal  tender }  In  this  country 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm  is  legal  tender — gold 
for  payment  of  any  amount,  silver  for  a  payment 
not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  bronze  for  a  pay- 
ment not  exceeding  one  shilling  (33  Vict.  c.  10, 
§  4).  Bank  of  England  notes,  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand,  are,  except  at  the  bank  itself  or  its. 
branches,  legal  tender  for  all  sams  above  five 
pounds,  so  long  as  the  bank  continues  to  pay  on 
demand  its  notes  in  legal  coin  (3  &  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  98,  §  6).  Bank  of  England  notes,  however, 
are  not  legal  tender  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  ;  nor 
are  the  notes  of  the  English  country  banks,  or  of 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks,  legal  tender  any- 
where. But  a  tender  of  payment  in  money  other 
than  legal  tender  (e.g.  country  bank  notes,  or  a 


cheque,  or  silver  coin  for  a  debt  exceeding  40s.) 
will,  if  otherwise  valid,  be  sufficient,  unless 
objected  to  on  that  account. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  U.S.  gold 
coins  are  (1895)  legal  tender  for  any  sum ;  as 
also  the  U.S.  silver  dollar,  except  in  the  case  of 
agreement  to  the  contrary.  The  smaller  silver 
coins  are  legal  tender  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  (say  £2).  For  the  extent  to  which 
United  States  notes  are  legal  tender  see  Bank 
Note  (U.S.A.).  See  also  Bimetallism;  Circd- 
LATiNa  Medium  ;  Gonvebtibility  of  Bank 
Notes  ;  Colonies,  Curbenot  in  ;  Currency  ; 
Debasement  of  Coin,  Hist,  of  ;  Inoonveetible 
curkekct. 

Supposing  the  quality  of  the  tender  unobjec- 
tionable, what  constitutes  a  legal  tender  of  it } 
By  EagUsh  law  the  debtor  must  produce  and  offer 
— unless  the  creditor  clearly  dispense  with  pro- 
duction— to  the  creditor,  or  to  one  who  is  presum- 
ably his  authorised  agent  and  does  not  disclaim 
authority,  the  sum  due,  at  the  proper  time  and 
place,  and  so  that  the  creditor  or  his  agent  can 
examine  and  count  the  money.  The  tender  must 
be  unconditional,  e.g.  it  must  not  involve  an  ad- 
mission by  the  creditor  that  no  more  is  due,  or 
that  it  itself  is  not  due.  A  tender  by  one  of 
several  joint  debtors,  or  to  one  of  several  joint 
creditors,  is  valid  as  tender  by,  or  to,  all. 
Tender  of  more  than  is  due  is  valid,  but  not  if 
change  is  required  and  the  creditor  objects  to 
give  it.  Tender  of  a  part  of  an  entire  debt  is  not 
valid,  and  there  can  be  legal  tender  of  one  of 
several  distinct  debts  only  if  the  debt  be  speci- 
fied on  account  of  which  the  tender  is  made. 

[See  Jevons,  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Ex- 
change, 8th  ed.  1887.— F.  A.  Walker,  Money, 
1878.— Smith's  Mercantile  Law,  10th  ed.  1890, 
pp.  667  seq. — Benjamin,  On  Sales,  4th  ed.  1888, 
pp.  714  seq.']  A.  B.C. 

LEGATUM,  in  Roman  law,  is  a  bequest  to  a 
person  by  will  of  a  formal  kind,  charged  by  the 
testator  on  the  universal  successor,  heres,  to 
whom  he  leaves  his  entire  property.  The  lega- 
tarius  or  legatee,  the  object  of  the  testator's 
bounty,  being  only  a  particular  successor,  does 
not,  like  the  heres,  incur  any  liability  for  the 
testator's  debts.  The  form  of  the  legatum, 
which  is  not  that  of  request,  but  of  command, 
distinguishes  it  from  the  Fidbioommissum 
{q-i'.).  E.  A.  w. 

LEGISLATION  (Elizabethan).  More  than 
one  hundred  statutes,  dealing  vrith  the  social 
and  economic  questions  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
were  passed  between  1558  and  1601.  If  we 
add  to  these  the  numerous  private  acts  of  a 
similar  character  and  the  public  acts  which 
had  only  an  indirect  relation  to  economic 
affairs,  we  have  to  contemplate  a  legislative 
achievement  which  for  permanent  and  far- 
reaching  results  is  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  England.  It  is  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  an  article  to  give  a  complete 
analysis  of  these  statutes,  still  less  to  trace  in 
detail  the  results  of  their  operation.     Whether 
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we  regard  the  remarkable  tmity  of  purpose 
with  wMoli  they  are  pervaded,  the  skill  with 
which  they  make  use  of  the  social  and  politi- 
cal influences  of  the  time,  or  the  expedition 
with  which  they  were  framed,  criticised, 
amended,  and  passed  into  law,  they  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  To  understand  their  full 
significance  they  should  be  considered  in  their 
mutual  relations  to  one  another.  They 
represent  a  deliberate  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  successful  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  on  the 
principles  of  the  Mercantile  System  (q.v.). 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  embodiment  of  that 
system  at  its  best,  before  it  had  degenerated 
into  a  mere  chaotic  mass  of  tariif  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  small 
groups  of  merchants  and  manufacturers.  In 
spite  of  the.  economic  errors  which  it  was 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  avoid  in  that  age, 
the  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
and  navigation,  the  statute  of  apprenticeship, 
and  the  acts  dealing  with  pauperism,  are,  in 
relation  to  the  political  theories  and  social 
structure  of  the  16th  century,  worthy  of  the 
admiration  with  which  they  have  been  re- 
garded. A  list  of  the  acts  passed  in  a  single 
year,  the  fifth  of  Elizabeth  (1562-1563),  wiU 
give  some  idea  of  the  activity  of  the  Elizabethan 
parliaments.  There  were  acts  (1)  "  for  the 
mayntenance  and  increase  of  tillage "  (c.  2)  ; 
(2)  "for  the  reliefe  of  the  poor"  (c.  3);  (3) 
"  touching  dyvers  orders  for  artificers,  laborers, 
servantes  of  husbandrye,  and  apprentises " — 
APPKENTIOESHIP,  STATUTE  OF  (q.V.)  (c.  4); 
(4)  "touching  certayne  poKtique  constitutions 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navye" — Navi- 
gation" Laws  (y. I!.)  (c.  5)  ;  (5)  "agaynste  suche 
as  shaE  sell  any  ware  for  appareill  without 
readye  moneye"(c.  6);  (6)  "  for  thadvoyding 
of  dyvers  forreyne  wares  made  by  handye 
craftsmen  beyonde  the  seas "  (c.  7)  ;  (7) 
"  touching  tanners,  com-iours,  shoemakers, 
and  other  artyficers  occupying  the  cutting 
of  leather  "  (c.  8) ;  (8)  to  revive  21 
Hen.  VIII.,  "  touching  servantes  embesise- 
lyng  theyre  maysters  gooddes "  (c.  10) ;  (9) 
"  agaynst  elyppyng,  washing,  rounding,  or 
fylyng  of  coynes"  (c.  11);  (10)  "touching 
badgers  of  corne  and  droves  of  cattell  to 
be  lycensed"  (c.  12)  ;  (11)  to  continue  2  &  3 
Ph.  and  M.  "for  the  amending  of  highe  wayes  " 
(e.  13);  (12)  "for  the  punishement  of  vaga- 
bondes  callyng  themselfes  Egiptiaus  "  (c.  20)  ; 
(13)  "for  the  punishment  of  unlawfuU  taking 
of  fishe,  deare,  or  hawkes "  (c.  21) ;  (14) 
"agaynste  the  caryeing  of  sheepskins,  etc., 
over  the  sea,  not  being  staple  wares"  (c.  22). 
Of  the  more  important  of  these  acts,  the 
statute  of  apprenticeship  was  not  further 
amended  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
though   its    operation    was   indirectly   affected 


by  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
poor-law  (14  Eliz.  e.  5  ;  18  Eliz.  u.  3  ; 
35  Eliz.  c.  4 ;  39  Eliz.  cc.  3,  4,  5  ;  43 
Eliz.  c.  2).  For  subsequent  legisla,tion  in 
continuation  or  amendment  of  the  act  for 
the  maintenance  of  tillage,  reference  should 
be  made  to  13  Eliz.  c.  13  ;  31  Eliz.  c.  7, 
39  Eliz.  cc.  1,  2,  and  some  clauses  of  the 
Navigation  Acts  (1  Eliz.  c.  13  ;  13  Eliz.  u. 
11  ;  23  Eliz.  c.  7 ;  39  EUz.  c.  10)  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  same  subject. 
Other  statutes  which  should  be  noticed  are 
those  making  felony  the  exportation  of  leather, 
taUow,  and  raw  hides  (1  Eliz.  c.  10),  for  the 
incorporation  of  merchant  adventurers  for  the 
discovery  of  new  trades  (8  Eliz.  c.  17),  and 
"agaynst  usurie "  (13  Eliz.  c.  8).  The 
principles  of  this  legislation  were  not  new. 
The  ordinance  (1349)  and  the  statute  of 
labourers  (1351)  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
tained the  germ  of  subsequent  legislation 
on  the  regulation  of  wages  and  pauperism. 
Navigation  acts  had  been  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  But  there  are  seldom 
entirely  new  departures  in  economic  legis- 
lation. It  is  the  sagacity  with  which  old 
laws  were  repealed,  modified,  or  extended  to 
new  problems  which  distinguishes  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  as  a  great  constructive  age. 
The  bills  which  became  law  were  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  actually  considered 
by  parliament  or  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Statutes  were  framed  and 
got  through  both  Houses  with  great  expedi- 
tion, but  not  hastily  or  without  careful 
consideration.  The  development  of  the  poor- 
law  well  illustrates  the  procedure  in  regajd 
to  all  the  economic  legislation  of  this  period. 
The  interest  in  the  subject  was  so  great  in 
1571  that  there  was  a  debate  on  the  first 
reading  of  a  measure  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  bill  was  rejected 
or  allowed  to  drop  in  the  Lords,  and  a 
second  bOl  introduced  in  that  House  on 
12th  May  1572.  It  passed  the  final  stage 
on  4th  June,  although  during  the  interval 
there  had  been  considerable  disagreement 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  conferences 
had  been  necessary.  In  1597,  when  the 
poor-law  for  practical  purposes  reached  its 
final  state,  one  committee  had  no  fewer  than 
eleven  bOls  under  consideration,  all  relating 
to  pauperism.  Sometimes  there  took  place 
a  lively  debate  in  a  full  House,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Usury  Act  of  1571.  But  as  a 
rule  the  work  was  done  by  committees  con- 
sisting of  Bacon,  Cecil,  Raleigh,  and  other 
well-known  men,  who  met  day  after  day 
until  the  legislation  was  put  into  shape. 
An  account  of  the  administration  of  the 
Elizabeth  acts  would  involve  the  economic 
history  of  England  until  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century.  w.  a.  s.  h. 
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LE  GENDRE,  Franqois  (17th  century), 
was  the  author  of  l' Arithmitique  en  sa  perfection 
mise  en  pratique  selon  I'usage  des  Mnaneiers, 
Banquiers,  et  Marchands,  which  went  through 
ten  editions  from  1646  to  1691,  and  was  even 
reprinted  in  1806  and  1813. 

Le  Gendre  is  thought  by  Professor  Oncken  to 
be  probably  the  French  merchant  who,  according 
to  the  Memoires  Eistoriques  of  de  la  Houssaye 
(1731),  answered  Colbert:  "  Laissez  nous  f aire," 
when  consulted  by  the  minister,  with  some  other 
leading  merchants,  as  to  the  best  method  for  the 
improvement  of  trade.  De  la  Houssaye  puts  the 
reply  in  the  month  of  an  Orleans  merchant 
named  Hazon.     See  Arts,  on  Laissez-Paiee. 

[August  Oncken,  Die  Maxime  Laissez-faire, 
Bern,  1886,  pp.  22-38.]  B.  ca. 

LEGITIM.  A  term  in  Scots  law.  It  signi- 
fies the  right  of  succession  of  children  to  the 
personal  estate  of  their  father  to  the  extent  of 
one-third.  This  right  Tests  in  them  at  their 
father's  death,  and  is  indefeasible  by  his  will. 
It  may,  however,  he  expressly  renounced  by 
any  child,  or  discharged  by  special  provision. 

M.  o.  D. 

LEGOYT,  Alfred  (1815-1885).  Legoyt, 
an  eminent  French  civil  servant,  statistician, 
and  economist,  began  life  as  a  lawyer,  but  soon 
entered  the  public  service  in  the  oiiice  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interior.  In  1839  he  already 
occupied  the  posts  of  OAef  de  Bureau  de 
V  administration  g6nirale,  and  of  Secretaire  de 
la  Commission  Permanente  des  Archives.  In 
1852  he  succeeded  MoREAU  DE  JoNNfes  as 
Directeur  du  Bv/reau  de  la  Statistique  Ginirale 
de  la  France,  which  post  he  held  until  an 
advanced  age.  He  accomplished  much  useful 
work  in  his  department,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  the  extensive  system  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  statistics  which  exist  in  France. 

Among  his  later  works  may  be  mentioned  his 
essay  on  Les  Forces  Mathidles  de  VBmpire 
AUemand,  published  in  1877,  and  his  remarkable 
monograph  on  Suicide,  published  in  1881. 

w.  H. 

LE  HARDY  DE  BEAULIEU,  Charles, 
(1816-1871),  was  born  at  Uccle  near  Brussels 
and  died  at  Mons.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
scientific  popularisers  of  economics  of  his  time. 

His  remarks,  "  The  intervention  of  the  state  in 
all  branches  of  human  activity  is  suitable  in  the 
infancy  of  societies :  .  .  .  The  system  of  liberty 
characterises  manhood,"  show  a  man  deeply 
liberal  in  mind.  He  showed  himself  clearly  the 
disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  of  J.  B.  Say,  of  Bastiat, 
of  Dunoyer,  and  of  M.  Gustave  de  Molinari.  He 
was  a  very  able  mining  engineer,  but  becoming 
blind  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  moral  and  political  science.  A  free 
trader  by  conviction,  he  laboured  for  the  cause  of 
commercial  liberty  in  Belgium. 

The  chief  of  De  Beaulieu's  economic  writings 
are,  Du  Salaire,  1st  ed.  1858-59  ;  2nd  ed.  1862, 
8vo  ;  Traitiilementaire  d' Economic  politique,  1861, 
8vo  ;  La  Propriety  et  sa  rente,  1862,  8vo.     a.  o.  f. 


LEIB,  JoHANN  Gborg  (beginning  of  the 
18th  century),  was  one  of  the  numerous 
German  authors  whom  the  contemporary 
methods  of  the  French  administration  filled 
with  admiration ;  according  to  his  opinion, 
everything  ' '  which  belongs  to  Oeconomia  regia 
was  perfectly  well  understood  in  France." 

In  his  principal  work.  Von  Veriesserung  Land 
und  Leuten,  Leipzig  and  Frankfort,  1780,  Leib 
describes  the  leading  object  of  statesmanship — 
"to  keep  money  in  the  country  and  invite  in 
money  from  its  neighbours."  He  divides  the 
population  into  the  sustentative  (nahrhafte)  classes, 
comprising  artisans,  peasants,  and  merchants,  and 
the  unsustentative  (nichtnalwhafte)  classes ;  still, 
even  peasants  are  only  producers  in  so  far  as  their 
productiveness  conforms  to  the  above  leading 
principle. 

[Roscher,  Gesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  Deutschland, 
p.  302.]  si.  ca. 

LEIBNIZ  (Leibnitz),  Baron  Gottfried 
WiLHELM  VON  (1646-1716),  Was  too  universal 
in  genius  and  sympathies  not  to  devote  time  and 
energy  to  the  consideration  of  economic  problems. 
In  his  correspondence  he  claimed  to  have  studied 
them,  and  especially  those  connected  with 
currency,  even  to  the  extent  of  studying  mines 
and  metallurgy,  "as  much  as  any  one,"  and  to 
have  accumulated  much  material  on  this  subject. 
He  held  that  "political  economy  was  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  political  science  "  (Dutens, 
V.  214  ci  seq.),  and  urged  that  economic  know- 
ledge, "  for  lack  of  which  Germany  was  perish- 
ing," should  to  a  greater  extent  be  imparted  in 
education  (v.  175  et  seq.).  But  beyond  the 
weight  of  his  influence  and  counsels  applied 
where  his  position  as  philosopher  and  statesman 
gave  opportunity,  and  a  few  judgments  on 
economic  matters  scattered  amongst  his  political 
monographs  and  his  letters,  he  has  left  no  con- 
tribution to  economic  thought,  but  room  instead 
for  regret  that  a  scholar  so  eminently  fitted, 
as  Roscher  has  remarked,  by  his  phOosophio 
breadth  of  vision,  his  mathematical  and  judi- 
cial perspicacity,  and  his  sympathetic  interest 
in,  and  sagacious  judgments  respecting,  the 
actual  condition  and  course  of  affairs,  to  have 
been  a  great  economist,  should  not  have  antici- 
pated Adam  Smith  by  a  century.  The  task  of 
gleaning  from  his  waitings  the  scattered  judg- 
ments alluded  to  has  been  eificiently  carried  out 
in  Roscher's  Geschichte  der  Nationaloelconomilc 
(cp.  xvii.  pp.  329  et  seq.),  and  may  here  be 
summarised.  Leibniz  formulated  the  sources 
of  wealth  by  saying  that  "the  strength  of  a 
country  lies  in  terra,  rebus,  hominibus" 
(iv.  631),  but  especially  in  hominwm  numero 
(iv.  502) ;  in  connection  with  which  latter 
statement  we  find  him  estimating  the  popu- 
lation of  Prussia  by  multiplying  the  annual 
number  of  births  by  thirty.  He  would  not 
admit  opposing  interests  in  trade  and  agri- 
culture, but  saw  only  an  economic  harmony 
which  taxation  should  be  so  adjusted  as  not 
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to  disturb.  Agriculture  was  to  commerce  and 
manufactures  as  the  root  and  trunk  of  a  tree  to 
the  branches  (v.  577).  Elaboration  of  matter 
involves  waste.  A  nation  exporting  raw 
material  only  to  reimport  it  when  made  up  is 
as  a  man  who  consents  to  buy  of  a  thief  a  horse 
identical  with  the  one  of  which  he  has  been 
robbed,  because  of  this  sole  difference  that  it 
has  lost  its  tail  (Onno  Klopp,  Die  Werke  von 
Leibniz,  Hanover,  1864,  i.  140).  He  warmly 
praised  Locke's  writings  on  currency,  but  held 
that  our  restoration  of  the  coinage  in  1696 
was  too  costly,  if  magnanimous.  He  held  it 
was  no  use  to  establish  a  sound  currency 
without  also  establishing  a  tarif  raisonnable  of 
the  prices  of  commodities,  else  we  get  into  the 
circle  of  measuring  money  by  money  (Dutens, 
vi.  250).  The  regulation  of  the  currency 
could  only  be  effectively  carried  out  by  inter- 
national agreement  (233-266).  He  approved 
of  interest  (v.  480),  but  mostly  hoarded  his 
own  capital,  and  he  had  a  mathematician's 
weakness  for  lotteries  (v.  533). 

Leibniz'  works  are  in  several  collections,  not 
one  complete.  Opera,  ed.  G.  G.  Dutens  (Geneva, 
1768,  6  vols.  4to.) ;  German  ed.  by  Pertz  and 
Gerhardt  (19  vols.,  1873-90),  and  by  0.  Klopp 
(11  vols.,  1862-84),  and  one  in  French,  by 
Foucher  de  Careil,  1859,  etc.,  to  which  the  pages 
quoted  refer. )  c.  A.  f. 

LEMONNIER,  Charles  (b.  1808).  A 
French  advocate,  in  early  youth  a  fervent 
disciple  of  St.  Simon  {q.r.),  a  selected  edition 
of  whose  works  he  edited  in  1859.  He 
practised  at  the  Bordeaux  bar. 

In  1843  he  published  Convmentaire  sur  les 
prindpales  polices  d'assurance  maritime  wsitees  en 
Franee  {Paris,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Le  Havre, 
Xantes,  Rouen,  Dunkerque,  Bayonne),  Paris,  8vo, 
2  vols. ,  a  work  of  recognised  authority.  Lemonnier 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  "la  ligue  Internationale 
de  la  paix  et  de  la  liberie,"  and  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  its  journal,  Les  Etais  unis  d' Europe. — 
Les  bases  d'une  organisation  fed^ale  de  V Europe, 
appeared  in  its  pages.     La  question  sociale,  Paris, 

1871,  8vo,  is  a  reprint  of  an  address  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  League  at  Lausanne.  Political 
economy,  being  a  branch  of  morals,  is  founded, 
like  the  latter,  on  the  independence  and  liberty  of 
the  individual.  Following  Rousseau  and  Looke, 
Lemonnier  maintains  that  the  foundation  of  the 
social  contract  is  property ;  at  the  same  time 
great  alterations  in  the  law  are  needed,  to  secure 
its  proper  diffusion. 

[Introduction  to  Les  Mats  unis  d' Europe,  Paris, 

1872,  16mo,  by  V.  Poupin.]  H.  E.  E. 
LENDA  or  Lezda,  inland  custom  duties  paid 

by  merchants  in  Aragon.  The  lenda,  niaritirna 
was  equivalent  to  our  modern  customs.   E.  oa. 

LENZI,  Domenico  (14th  century).  A 
Florentine  ;  among  many  writers  on  economic 
subjects,  of  that  period,  Lenzi,  a  corn 
chandler,  is  noted  for  a  history  of  the  prices 
of  provisions,  and  of  the  complaints  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Mercato  Veochio,  Florence, 
VOL.  IL 


against  the  officials  who  levied  the  tax  on  pro- 
visions. He  also  initiated  ideas  of  greater 
freedom  in  trade. 

Specchio  ureiano  o  Diario  di  Dovienico  Lenzi 
(1320-1335),  pub.  with  illust.  by  P.  V.  Fineschi, 
ent.  Storia  compendiata  di  alcune  carestie  edovizie 
digrano,  occorse  in  Fvrenze,  Florence,  Viviani,  1767. 

[See  G.  Toniolo,  Scolastica  ed  umanismo  nelle 
dottrine  economiche  ol  tempo  del  rinascimsnto  in 
Toscana,  Pisa,  Nistri,  1887.]  U.  R. 

LEONCE  DE  LAVERGNE  (Louis  Gabriel 
Leonce  Guilhard  de).  See  Laverqne,  L.  G. 
L.  G.  DE. 

LE  PLAY,  Pierre  Guillaume  Fri5d]5rio 
(1806-1882),  though  not,  in  many  respects,  to 
be  classed  among  strict  economists,  exercised 
a  profound  influence  upon  economic  study  by 
the  originality  of  his  work  and  the  strength  of 
his  following.  The  son  of  a  custom-house 
officer,  he  was  bom  at  La  Riviere  Saint-Sauveur, 
a  village  near  Honfleur,  was  educated  at  the 
i!eole  Polytec}iniqu,e  in  Paris,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  and,  on  passing  out  of  the  school, 
entered  the  service  of  the  state  as  a  mining 
engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  showed  gi-eat 
energy  and  powers  of  observation.  In  1832 
he  was  appointed  co-editor  of  the  Annates  des 
Mines,  in  1834  head  of  the  newly-formed  per- 
manent committee  of  mining  statistics,  and  in 
1840  professor  of  metallurgy  at  the  school  of 
mines.  He  systematically  spent  his  long 
vacations  in  foreign  travel,  closely  observing 
not  only  the  nature  of  the  soils  and  their 
mineral  deposits,  but  also  the  peoples  who 
dwelt  upon  them,  and  the  works,  especially  of 
steel,  iron,  copper,  etc.,  in  which  they  were 
employed.  He  commenced  these  voyages  in 
1829  by  a  visit  of  seven  months  to  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Holland  ;  and  subsequently  ex- 
tended his  travels  to  England,  Spain,  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  and  the  west  of  Asia,  re- 
turning to  England,  e.g.,  as  often  as  seven  times. 
The  early  fruits  of  these  studies  are  Observations 
sur  le  mouvemeTit  commercial  des  prrincipales 
substances  min4rales  emire  la  France  et  les  puis- 
sances itrangires,  pendant  les  douze  derniires 
annAes,  et  particulihreinent  pendant  les  annees, 
1829-31  (published  in  the  Annales  des  Mines, 
1832)  ;  Observations  sur  Vhistoire  naturelle  et 
la  richesse  minirale  d,e  I'Espagne,  8vo,  1834  (at 
the  request  of  the  Spanish  government)  ;  Vues 
generates  sur  la  statistique,  suivies  d'un  aperi^u 
d'une  statistique  gindrale  de  la  France,  1840  ; 
and  Descriptions  des  proeides  niAtallurgiqiies 
employ^  dans  le  pays  de  Galles  pour  la  fabri- 
cation du  cuivre,  et  recherclies  sur  I'^tat  acluel  et 
sur  I'avenir  pi'obable  de  la  production  et  du  com- 
merce decemital,  496  pp.,  8vo,  1840.  In  1851 
he  was  sent  by  the  government  to  London  to 
report  upon  the  cutlery  and  steel  instnmients  ex- 
hibited at  the  great  exhibition,  and  in  1855  was 
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entrusted  with  the  arrangement  and  classification 
of  products  at  the  Paris  exhibition,  of  which 
he  became  commissioner-general.  He  held  the 
same  post  on  behalf  of  France  at  the  London 
exhibition  of  1862,  and  at  the  French  exhibi- 
tion of  1867  ;  and  was  created  counsellor  of 
state  in  1855,  and  senator  in  1867,  in  recogni- 
tion of  these  services.  After  the  senate  fell 
with  the  empire  in  1870  he  did  not  seek  to 
re-enter  Parliament,  but  devoted  the  remaining 
twelve  years  of  his  life  to  the  propagation  of 
his  views  upon  social  peace  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  material  progress  with  industrial 
barmony.  In  the  course  of  the  travels  already 
referred  to,  Le  Play  had  minutely  studied  the 
lives  and  economic  circumstances  of  some  300 
families,  considered  by  local  authorities  to  be 
fairly  typical  of  their  class,  and  had  noted  a 
multitude  of  facts  with  regard  to  them  in  the 
hope  that  comparison  and  induction  would 
disclose  the  factors  upon  which  the  well-being 
of  families  really  depends.  A  selection  of 
thirty-six  of  the  most  valuable  and  complete 
of  these  family  monographs  constituted  his 
great  work,  Les  Ouvriers  Europiens  (1st  edition, 
a  luxurious  folio  printed  at  the  Imprimerie 
Nationale,  1855  ;  2nd  edition  enlarged,  6  vols., 
8vo,  1877-79).  The  core  of  each  monograph  is 
an  elaborate  budget  of  the  yearly  receipts  and 
expenses  of  the  family,  each  item  figuring 
separately  with  its  quantity  and  average  price. 
Capital  is  also  taken  into  account,  and  inven- 
tories with  prices  are  given  of  every  article 
possessed  by  the  family,  while  income  or  con- 
sumption in  kind  is  carefully  accounted  for, 
and  every  accessory  portion  of  revenue  is  rigidly 
traced  to  its  precise  source.  The  budgets  thus 
framed  are  the  most  technically  exact  and 
complete  which  have  yet  appeared,  and  must 
serve  as  models  for  all  further  studies  of  this 
kind.  Grouped  round  the  budget  are  numerous 
classified  details  which  influence  or  explain  the 
budget  itself,  such  as  the  composition  of  the 
family  in  age,  sex,  number  ;  history  of  the 
family  ;  morals  and  hygiene  ;  natiire  of  em- 
ployment ;  means  of  existence  ;  mode  of  exist- 
ence, number  and  nature  of  meals,  kind  of 
dwelling,  furniture,  clothing,  recreation  ;  and 
excursuses  upon  large  general  questions  or 
small  particular  details  incidentally  suggested 
by.  the  budget.  The  academy  rewarded  the 
book  on  its  appearance  with  the  Monthyon 
prize  of  statistics.  In  1856  Le  Play  founded 
the  Sociite  inlemationale  des  itudes  pratiques 
(H&onomie  Sociale  to  pursue  these  studies  in 
different  countries.  The  society  received  and 
has  retained  the  support  of  a  great  number  of 
persons,  including  the  most  eminent  of  French 
economists,  and  still  publishes  every  three 
months  a  family  monograph  in  its  series  Les 
Ouvriers  des  deux  mondes.  In  1881  the  society 
commenced  the  publication  of  an  economic 
journal.  La  Biforme  Sociale  (stiU  flourishing. 


published  fortnightly),  which  is  read  also  by 
the  two  or  three  thousand  members  of  the 
Unions  de  la  Paix  Sociale,  or  small  local  clubs, 
founded  in  1872,  to  study  and  apply  the 
methods  of  Le  Play.  The  members  of  the 
Sociiti  d'Economie  Sociale  also  meet  periodically 
for  discussions,  banquets,  etc. 

The  facts  tabulated  in  the  family  budgets, 
while  highly  valuable,  suggestive,  and  even 
inspiring,  have  not  yet  yielded  any  economic 
generalisations.  On  this  side  the  study  is 
merely  objective,  not  inductive.  The  principal 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Le  Play  himself  bear 
rather  upon  the  morals  than  the  economics  of 
industry.  They  are,  e.g.,  the  duty  of  the  em- 
ployer to  promote  with  paternal  care  (patron- 
age), yet  unobtrusively,  the  material  comfort  and 
moral  well-being  of  his  employes  and  their 
families,  and  not  to  content  himself  with  a 
cash-nexus  ;  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
family  as  a  cohesive  element  in  society,  and, 
to  this  end,  the  advantage  of  fi'ee  power  of  testa- 
tion (see  Bequest,  Power  of)  ;  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  protect  the  weak  and  injured,  and  to 
provide,  as  in  England,  a  remedy  for  seduction 
by  an  action  for  damages  ;  the  advisability  of 
maintaining  local  and  flexible  customs  rather 
than  imposing  from  above  general  and  inflexible 
regulations  ;  and  the  advantages  of  perquisites 
and  privileges  as  a  sauce  to  wages.  Such  con- 
siderations, notwithstanding  their  importance, 
belong  chiefly  to  the  domain  of  the  statesman 
rather  than  the  economist.  The  careful  studies 
of  fact  made  and  recorded  by  the  school  of  Le 
Play,  in  their  monographs  and  their  jom'nal, 
are  of  great  value  to  economists  ;  but  Le  Play 
himself  rated  theory  too  low  to  impose  any 
dogma  of  theory  upon  his  followers,  and 
economists  of  varied  shades  of  thought  are 
thus  enabled  to  unite  among  his  following  in 
spite  of  their  divergencies  of  view. 

The  Ouvriers  Europiens  was  a  collection  of 
facts.  La  Riforme  Sociale  (2  vols.,  8vo,  1864, 
7th  ed.  3  vols.,  18mo,  1887)  is  the  sequel  of 
conclusions  mainly  moral.  The  other  chief 
works  of  Le  Play  are  L' Organisation  du 
Travail,  1870  (an  American  translation  by 
G.  Emerson,  Philadelphia,  1872 ;  and  a 
Spanish  translation,  1894)  ;  L' Organisation  de 
la  famille,  1872;  La  Constitution  de  I'Angle- 
terre  (in  collaboration  with  M.  Delaire),  1875  ; 
La  constitution  essentielle  de  I'huraaniti,  1880. 

Le  Play  had  evidently  no  scientific  traiping 
in  economic  theory.  His  grievances  against 
Adam  Smith  and  Malthus,  for  example,  are 
largely  imaginary,  and  would  have  been  dis- 
pelled by  personal  acquaintance  with  their 
works.  His  ambition  to  achieve  for  social 
science  the  success  which  observation,  classifi- 
cation, and  comparison  had  rendered  to  natural 
science,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
achieved ;  but  his  mineralogical  knowledge, 
joined  to  natural  sagacity  and  penetration,  aid 
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him  to  throw  iato  strong  relief  the  influence 
of  environment  and  "outside"  circumstances 
upon  the  fate  of  industries  and  of  individuals, 
while  his  close  study  of  the  family  shows 
clearly  the  modifications  which  pure  theory, 
on  a  hypothesis  of  perfectly  "fluid"  indi- 
viduals, must  admit  before  it  corresponds  to 
the  facts  of  real  life.  His  division  of  the 
stages  of  civilisation  into  three  groups  according 
as  the  family  is  patriarchal  or  stable  (with  com- 
munity of  goods),  afamille-souche  or  family  stock 
(with  primogeniture  and  younger  branches), 
or,  lastly,  unstable  (with  forced  partition,  as 
in  France),  belongs  rather  to  sociology  than  to 
economics,  and  is  not  invulnerable  to  criticism. 
It  was  indeed  partly  from  schism  on  this  point, 
partly  from  other  motives,  that  a  small  dissident 
group  of  Le  Play's  disciples  has  been  formed, 
who  claim  to  develop  rather  than  stereotype 
his  method.  Their  journal  is  La  Science 
Sociale.  The  SociiU  d' liJconomie  Sociale  has 
branches  in  almost  all  countries.  The  most 
active  and  vigorous  is  that  of  Belgium. 

"  The  school  of  Le  Play,"  says  Professor  Gide, 
"seeks  to  re-establish  social  peace  by  authority  in 
a  threefold  form  :  that  of  the  father  in  the  family, 
the  master  in  the  factory,  the  church  in  the 
state,  with  the  condition  of  reciprocal  duties  on 
the  part  of  these  social  authorities "  (Prin. 
d'icon.  Pol.,  4th  ed.  1894,  p.  35)  ;  and  he  points 
out  that  it  has  departed  from  the  traditional 
optimism  of  the  economists,  classical  and  socialist, 
in  France.  This  definition  of  their  principles  is 
not  entirely  accepted  by  Le  Play's  followers,  who 
contend  that  devotion  to  social  duty  and  moral 
responsibility  rather  than  authority  are  the  true 
watchwords  of  the  school. 

[See  French  School  ;  Christianity  and  Econ- 
omics ;  (Roman  Catholic  School)  ;  article  on 
"  Le  Play "  by  Henry  Higgs,  in  Harvard 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  June  1890.  — 
"Les  cent  monographies  de  famille  comparees'' 
...  by  Cheysson  and  Tocque  in  Bulletin  de 
VInstitut  International  de  Statistique,  1893. — 
"Workmen's  Budgets,"  by  Henry  Higgs,  Jownal 
Royal  Stat.  Soc.,  June  1894. — P.  Auburtin,  "  Le 
Play,"  in  GuiZlauniin's  Petite  Bihliotheque  Econ- 
omique,  1893. — Ch.  de  Eibbe,  Le  Play  d'apres 
sa  correspondance,  1883. — C.  Jannet,  in  Quatre 
Scales  d'Sconomie  sociale,  Geneva,  1890. — P.  de 
Eousiers,  "Le  Play  and  Social  Science"  {Annals 
of  American  Academy,  ISdi).]  H.  H. 

LEPTA  (modern  Greek  coin).  The  equivalent 
of  the  French  centime  (see  Cent  ;  Centesimi). 

LEROUX,  PiEEEE  (1797-1871),  born  and 
died  at  Paris,  was  a  philosopher  rather  than  a 
socialist.  After  hard  but  desultory  studies  he 
became  a  printer,  and  in  1824  established  Le 
Globe,  which  periodical  he  devoted  in  1831  to 
St.  Simonism. 

A  few  months  after,  he,  with  Bazard,  separated 
himself  utterly  from  his  coreligionists,  who 
met  in  the  Rue  Monsigny,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  publication  of  Enfantin's  views  on,  or  rather 
against,  marriage.     Leroux  then  became  chief 


editor  of  the  Mevue  Encyclopidique  :  established 
in  1819  and  abandoned  in  1833,  sixty -two 
volumes,  two  being  tables.  In  1838  he  started, 
with  Jean  Reynaud,  L'JSncyclopddie  nouvelle,  a 
monumental  work  never  completed  through  lack 
of  funds ;  eight  volumes  only  appeared,  1838-41, 
in  small  quarto. 

Having  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
constituent  assembly  in  June  1848,  he  was  im- 
plicated in  the  proceedings  resulting  from  the 
attempt  of  15th  May  against  that  body,  but  it 
was  soon  seen  that  he  had  been  calumniated. 
He  was  again  elected  in  1849  to  the  legislative 
assembly.  "When  the  coup  d'itat  of  December 
1851  occurred,  he  was  exiled  and  lived  out  of 
France  until  his  return  at  the  end  of  the  last 
empire.  He  died  at  Paris  during  the  commune, 
and  was  honoured  by  a  public  funeral,  being 
looked  upon  rather  as  the  head  of  the  socialist 
school  than  as  a  theosophist. 

As  a  philosopher,  Leroux  opposed  the  ideas 
of  the  eclectic  school  as  exemplified  by  Cousin 
and  Henry  Joui&oy,  and  substituted  pantheism 
slightly  tinged  with  materialism.  He  also  believed 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  a  doctrine  incom- 
patible with  individuality.  Man  is  only  part  of  a 
whole,  proceeding  thence  at  birth  to  return  thither 
at  death,  and  to  leave  it  again,  but  on  a  higher  level, 
— a  progress  repeated  incessantly  and  eternally  in 
the  past  and  in  the  future.  Again,  with  Pytha- 
goras, he  accepted  the  power  of  number.  The 
"triad,"  or  group  of  three,  played  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  his  philosophico-socialist 
ideas.  Man  is  sensation,  or  sentiment,  or  intellect. 
He  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  all  three  at  once, 
but  one  of  these  tendencies  predominates  in  him. 
The  union  of  three  individualities,  one  possess- 
ing sensibility  (imagination),  another  sentiment 
(the  heart),  the  third  knowledge  (reason),  as  the 
predominating  quality  is  indispensable  for  the 
realisation  of  progi'ess.  Social  harmony  results 
from  this  triad,  which  Pierre  Leroux  discovers  in 
God — as  power,  love,  intelligence  ;  in  the  family — 
as  father,  mother,  and  child ;  in  the  nation — city, 
commune,  state  ;  in  the  people — citizen,  partner, 
functionary  ;  in  the  motto  of  the  French  republic 
— Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  (perhaps  author 
of  it)  ;  in  production — capital,  labour,  land,  etc., 
etc.  Pierre  Leroux  discovers  it  everywhere,  attri- 
buting to  it  a  secret  power,  recalling  the  astrologers 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  reasoned  proof  of  this 
pretended  law  must  not  be  asked  of  Pierre  Leroux  ; 
he  takes  little  pains  to  demonstrate  it — he  asserts 
and  prophesies  at  random.  Besides  this,  though  he 
never  betrayed  pontifical  tendencies  lilvc  Enfantin 
and  Auguste  Corate,  he  proposed  to  establish  a 
religion.  His  socialism  was  entirely  speculative. 
He  neither  sought  to  enthrall  by  brute  force  nor  to 
inveigle  people  to  his  ideas.  Thoroughly  sincere  in 
his  errors,  but  convinced  that  he  was  right,  he  set 
forth  his  doctrines  with  warmth,  with  an  eloquence 
often  marred  by  wilful  exaggerations,  by  intentional 
repetitions  wearisome  to  the  reader. 

He  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  equality  not  only 
in  public  but  in  private  life.  He  approved  meals 
in  common.  Individuality  according  to  him  is  an 
evil,  collective  action  alone  promotes  the  welfare 
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of  humanity-  The  state  holding  the  instruments 
of  production  in  its  own  hands  is  to  distribute 
work  according  to  the  capabilities  of  every  man, 
to  divide  the  results  according  to  the  necessities 
of  every  man.  Property,  through  inequality,  is 
the  scapegoat  charged  with  all  the  sins  of  tliis 
world.  He  thus  reaches  a  collectivism  and  even 
a  communism  which  anarchists  would  consider 
rather  reactionary  nowadays.  However,  he  pre- 
serves the  family  and  unreservedly  asserts  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  But  he  denounces  Malthus  and 
his  disciples  at  least  as  vigorously  as  Proudhon 
did. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  economic  ideas  of 
Pierre  Leroux,  except  his  intemperate  declamations 
against  society,  embodied  in  a  great  mass  of  quota- 
tions generally  warped  from  their  right  meaning 
by  change  of  surroundings,  but  showing  the  extent 
of  his  reading,  ill  directed  as  it  was.  Pierre 
Leroux,  with  his  great  intelligence,  could,  by 
methodical  and  close  study,  have  produced 
useful  and  durable  works.  He  preferred  the 
easier  road  of  half-knowledge  and  substituted 
sophisms  for  science,  thus  flattering  the  ignorance 
of  the  masses  and  obtaining  some  popularity, 
though  without  having  aimed  at  it. 

Pierre  Leroux  was  sincere  and  did  not  deserve 
the  epithets  of  quack  and  mountebank  which 
Proudhon  less  than  any  one  else  had  the  right  to 
apply  to  him.  He  lived  simply,  even  for  a  work- 
man of  his  condition.  His  private  life  won  the 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Leroux  wrote  much  ;  the  following  are  his 
principal  works  : — De  VhUTnanite,  2  vols.  8vo,  1st 
ed.  1840,  2nd  ed.  1845  (contains  an  article  in  the 
Revue  des  deiuc  mondes  of  15th  February  1836 
on  "  Le  Bonheur  ").— De  VEgaliU,  1st  ed.  1838, 2nd 
ed.  1848,  8vo,  composed  of  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  Encyclopedie  nouvelle. — De  la  ploutocratie 
ou  du  gouvemement  des  riches,  16mo,  1848,  an 
article  which  appeared  in  1843  in  the  Heviie  inde- 
pendante,  a  monthly  republican  publication  estab- 
lished by  Mme.  Georges  Sand  in  Nov.  1841,  in 
opposition  to  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  the 
monarchical  periodical  of  that  time.  The  Revue 
iThd^pendante  ceased  to  appear  24th  February  1848, 
and  forms  39  vols.  8vo). — D'une  religion  nationale 
ou  du  culie,  1344. — Malthus  et  les  ieonomistes,  ou 
y  aura-t-il  to\ijours  des  pauvres,  1849  ;  articles 
which  appeared  in  1846  in  the  Revue  Sociale,  a 
monthly  periodical  started  by  Pierre  Leroux  in 
O'ctober  1845,  with  this  sub -title,  Ou  solution 
pacifique  du  prdbUme  du  proUtariat.  It  ceased  to 
appear  in  1847. — Discours  sur  la  situation  actuelle 
de  la  societe  et  de  I'lsprit  humain  ;  one  vol.  8vo,  in 
1841,  in  two  vols.  12mo,  1847, — a  reproduction  of 
several  articles  published  before  1841. — Le  carrosse 
de  M.  Aguado,  a  fragment,  8vo,  1848. — Du 
chri'stianisine  et  de  son  origine  denwcratique,  12mo, 
1848,  an  extract  from  the  Bncyclopddie  nouvelle. — 
Projet  d'u'/ie  constitution  d^mocratique  et  sociale, 
8vo,  1848. — La  grhie  de  Saviarez,  a  philosophic 
poem,  Paris,  1864,  unfinished,  only  three  parts 
appeared.  a.  C.  f. 

LESLIE,  Thomas  Edv^^aed  Clipfe  (1825  ?- 
1882),  was  born  in  the  county  of  "Wexford, 
Ireland.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  commonly- 
said  to  have  been  1827,  and  that  date  appears 


on  his  monument  at  Belfast;  but  according 
to  the  matriculation  book  of  Trinity  College, 
it  was  1825.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Anglican 
clergyman.  After  receiving  some  instruction 
in  the  classics  from  his  father,  he  was  sent  to 
King  William's  College  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
In  1842  he  entered  the  university  of  Dublin. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  John  E.  Caienes, 
WiUiam  E.  Heakn,  author  of  Plutology  and 
The  Aryan  Household,  and  Richard  H.  Walsh, 
afterwards  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Dublin,  and  author  of  a  work  on  Metallic 
Currency,  were  in  the  same  class  with  Leslie. 
He  obtained  a  scholarship  in  Trinity  College, 
a  distinction  then  to  be  won  only  by  classical 
knowledge,  and  graduated  as  senior  moderator 
in  logics  and  ethics  in  1847.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1848  ;  but  in  1853,  ceasing 
to  seek  practice,  became  professor  of  political 
economy  and  jurisprudence  in  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  continuing,  however,  to  reside  in 
London.  He  now  devoted  himself  altogether 
to  economic  and  social  studies,  and  during 
the  following  years  wrote  many  articles  in 
different  periodicals  on  questions  of  the  day. 
He  travelled  on  the  Continent  in  his  holidays, 
and  studied  personally  the  economic  condition 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  especially 
of  the  rural  population  in  those  countries. 
The  writings  founded  on  these  observations 
attracted  much  attention,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  J.  S.  Mill  ;  a  good  specimen 
of  them  is  supplied  by  the  essay  on  Auvergne. 
In  the  course  of  these  tours  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  some  distinguished  men — 
amongst  them,  of  L.  de  Lavergne  and  E.  de 
Latelete  ;  to  the  memory  of  the  former  of 
these  he  paid  a  warm  tribute  in  an  obituary 
notice  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  February 
1881 ;  and  with  the  latter  he  continued  in  rela- 
tions of  cordial  intimacy  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
.  In  1870  he  published  Land  Systems  amd 
Industrial  Economy  of  Ireland,  England,  and, 
Continental  Countries ;  and  two  essays  of  his 
appeared  in  volumes  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cobden  Club,  one  on  the  Land  System  of 
Fran/x,  2nd  ed.,  1870,  a  defence  of  peasant 
proprietorship ;  and  the  other  on  Financial 
Reform,  2nd  ed.,  1871,  a  criticism  of  the 
system  of  indirect  taxation.  In  1879  he 
collected  a  number  of  his  scattered  papers  under 
the  title  of  Essays  in  Political  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. A  second  edition  of  this  volume  has 
appeared  since  his  death,  in  which  some  of  the 
essays  have  been  omitted  ;  and  others,  written 
after  1879,  have  been  included.  Those  who 
would  either  understand  the  character  of  his 
mind,  or  conceive  aright  his  systematic  views 
on  political  economy,  must  study  both  these 
volumes.  He  had  now  arrived  at  the  fulness 
of  his  powers  ;  he  had  matured  his  opinions, 
and  extended  his  experience  and  knowledge  in 
various  directions.      It  was  natural    to  expect 
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from  him  something  designed  on  a  larger  scale 
than  anything  he  had  yet  produced.  He  was 
known  to  have  been  long  engaged  in  preparing 
an  economic  and  legal  history  of  England.  But 
the  manuscript  was,  unfortunately,  lost  in  some 
unexplained  way  during  a  tour  in  France,  and 
the  book  was  never  rewritten.  The  article  on 
the  "History  and  Future  of  Profit"  in  Fort. 
Review,  Nov.  1881,  "is  believed  to  have  been 
in  substance  and  form  an  extract  from  it." 
The  papers  he  left  behind  contained  many 
notes,  references,  and  isolated  passages,  intended 
beyond  doubt  as  materials  towards  this  work, 
but  nothing  was  found  sufficiently  complete  or 
coherent  to  be  given  to  the  world.  He  had 
suffered  for  years  from  a  painful  malady,  recur- 
ring at  uncertain  intervals,  which  often  made 
intellectual  exertion  impossible  ;  so  that,  whilst 
some  perhaps  thought  he  might  have  done  more, 
those  who  knew  him  wondered  that  he  was  able 
to  do  so  much.  He  sank  under  one  of  the 
attacks  of  this  disease  during  a  visit  to  Belfast 
on  professorial  duty. 

Leslie  has  treated  several  special  subjects, 
such  as  Pkioes,  Wages,  the  Distkibtjtion  op 
THE  Pkeoious  Mbtais,  and  the  Irish  agrarian 
question,  with  great  ability.  But  the  eminent 
service  which  secures  to  him  a  permanent  place 
in  the  history  of  social  science  was  that  of 
having  founded  the  English  historical  school  of 
political  economy.  He  was  the  first  of  cm' 
fellow-countrymen  to  lay  down  and  defend  the 
philosophical  principles  on  which  the  His- 
TOKICAL  Method  rests.  This  he  did  to  some 
extent  in  earlier  writings  ;  but  what  may  be 
called  his  decisive  manifesto  on  the  subject 
was  an  essay  which  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
university  periodical,  Hermathena  (vol.  iv. 
1876),  followed  up  by  an  article  entitled 
"Political  Economy  and  Sociology,"  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  January  1879. 

He  has  himself  mentioned  that  the  first 
influence  which  inclined  him  in  this  historical 
direction  was  that  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  whose 
lectures  he  had  attended  as  a  law  student. 
Maine  had  represented  existing  juristic  institu- 
tions as  the  result  of  a  long  evolution,  and 
Leslie  was  thus  led  to  apply  the  same  method 
to  the  economic  phenomena  of  society.  At 
a  later  period  he  became  acquainted  with 
Eoscher's  Geschichte  der  Nalional-OeTconomie  m 
JDeidscMand,  and  gave  an  account  of  it  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  ;  and  he  also  mentions  with 
marked  commendation  Knies's  well-known 
treatise  on  economic  method.  He  was,  however, 
by  no  means  a  mere  copyist  of  these  works, 
but  approached  the  whole  subject  from  an 
independent  point  of  view  of  his  own,  though 
well  acquainted  with  the  general  line  taken 
by  Eoscher  and  other  German  economists. 
He  was  also  much  influenced  by  the  Philosophie 
Positive  of  Auguste  Comte,  of  whose  "pro- 
digious genius  "  he  speaks  in  one  of  his  essays, 


though  he  did  not  accept  the  social  polity  or 
the  religious  system  of  that  great  thinker. 
But,  after  allowing  for  all  these  influences, 
there  remain  in  the  way  in  which  he  presents, 
vindicates,  illustrates,  and  applies  the  method, 
such  freshness  and  originality  as  show  it  to 
have  been,  in  the  form  in  which  he  conceived 
it,  a  genuine  product  of  independent  thought. 
Most  of  what  he  has  left  us  is  fragmentary, 
but  it  has  a  value  far  more  than  correspond- 
ing to  its  quantity.  His  labours,  though 
they  have  largely  modified  contemporary 
opinion,  have  not  yet  by  any  means  produced 
their  entire  effect,  or  fully  received  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve  ;  it  may  be  safely  predicted 
that,  with  the  progress  of  general  sociology, 
they  will  be  more  and  more  highly  appreciated, 
and  he  will  be  seen  to  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  a  great  work  of  scientific  reform. 

[Encycl,  Brit,  9th  ed. — Eandw.  der  Staatswis- 
senschaften.  The  present  article,  like  the  two 
here  cited,  is  largely  founded  on  per.ional  know- 
ledge.] J.  K.  I. 

LETEOSNE  (or  Letb,6ne)  Guillaume 
Feanqois  (1728-80),  born  at  Orleans,  died  at 
Paris,  began  life  as  a  writer  on  legal  subjects 
and  a  pupil  of  the  weU- known  Pothier.  At 
first  "natural  rights"  and  the  "rights  of  man" 
entirely  absorbed  his  intellectual  activity,  but 
in  1764  he  was  attracted  by  Quesnay  and 
became  one  of  his  followers. 

Till  1777  Letrosne  did  not  write  more  than 
articles  for  the  Journal  de  Vagriculture,  du  com- 
nwrce,  et  des  finances,  and  pamphlets.  His  most  im- 
portant economic  work  is  De  Vordre  social,  ouvrage 
suivi  d'un  traite  ileinentaire  sur  la  vaZewr,  V  argent, 
la  circvZation,  Vindustrie,  le  commerce  interieur  et 
extirieur,  2  vols.  8vo,  1777.  The  first  volume,  a. 
course  of  lectures  on  social  order  ;  the  second  con- 
tains a  treatise  with  the  special  title  "De  I'inter&t 
social  par  rapport  a  la  valeux,  a  la  circulation,  a 
I'industrie,  et  an  commerce  intdrieur  et  exterieur." 
This  section  is  reprinted  in  the  collection  of  Guil- 
laumin  {Physiocrats,  1846).  This  work  is  praise- 
worthy,— the  style  is  more  simple  and  clear  than 
is  usual  among  the  physiocrats.  Though  Letrosne 
possessed  the  lumen  siccum,  he  never  attained  the 
reputation  of  Mercier  de  la  Riviere  ;  but  his  book, 
De  I' administration  provinciale  et  de  la  rlforme 
de  I'impdt,  followed  by  a  Dissertation  sur  lafioda- 
litS,  1779,  is  still  frequently  quoted.  It  is  a  ponder- 
ous volume,  scientific  in  tone,  which,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  financier,  had  the  advantage  of  ap- 
pearing four  years  before  the  work  of  Necker  on  the 
administration  of  the  financial  affairs  of  Prance  ; 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  politician,  of 
appearing  ten  years  before  the  celebrated  night  of 
5th  August  1789.  A.  c.  f. 

Eugene  Daire,  in  the  short  notice  of  Letrosne 
in  the  OoUedion  des  Principaux  JSconomistes, 
remarks  of  tome  ii.  of  the  second  section  of  the 
work  mentioned  above,  De  VinterSt  social  par 
rapport  d  la  valeur,  etc.,  "that  it  treats  the  econ- 
omic questions  with  which  it  deals  with  a  depth 
of  view  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise. " 
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The  school  of  the  physiocrats  had  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  ooutimxlty  of  material  progress  and 
in  its  influence  on  the  welfare  of  individuals. 
"  No  one  can  live  without  the  aid  of  his  fellows  ; 
the  labour  of  others  helps  us  ;  the  transformations 
of  matter,  the  improvements  in  transport ;  the 
improvements  of  the  land,  all  inventions  past  and 
present,  whether  near  or  at  a  distance,  all  are 
useful  to  us." 

The  paragraph  at  the  conclusion  of  Letrosne's 
booli  expresses  these  opinions  with  force  and  ful- 
ness. "  I  have  shown  in  this  work  what  is  the 
origin  of  value  and  its  influence  on  the  revenues 
and  the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  I  have  marked 
out  the  functions  of  money,  the  source  and  the 
effect  of  circulation.  I  have  described  the  nature  of 
the  results  of  industry  and  commerce,  their  useful- 
ness in  relation  to  our  wants,  but  their  absolute 
sterility  in  relation  to  the  increase  of  our  wealth. 

"  Prom  these  truths  I  have  deduced  the  unity  of 
social  interests  and  its  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
justice.  .  .  .  The  philosophers  .  .  .  never  cease  to 
tell  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  cultivation. 
We  must  support  industry  and  look  on  them  as 
two  sisters.  Without  doubt  they  are  two  sisters  ; 
but  one  an  elder  sister  who  supports  the  younger, 
and  the  elder  sister  has  never  sought  for  exclusive 
privilege  nor  for  advantage,  nor  for  bounty  against 
her  younger  sister.  Industry  has  to  be  supported, 
but  this  should  not  be  by  injuring  either  directly 
or  indirectly  the  cultivation  of  the  land  which 
supports  it.  It  is  not  through  the  leaves,  it  is 
through  the  roots  that  the  tree  grows  ;  the  leaves 
adorn  it,  and  even  contribute  to  its  growth,  but  it 
is  the  roots  which  supply  the  sap  which  they 
employ. " 

LETTER  OF  ADMINISTRATION.  See 
Administration,  Letters  of. 

LETTER  OF  ALLOTMENT.  A  subscriber 
to  a  new  company,  or  to  an  issue  of  shares, 
bonds,  or  public  securities,  receives,  in  reply  to 
his  application,  a  letter,  properly  signed,  in 
which  is  stated  the  amount,  if  any,  allotted  to 
him  or  her.  It  is  usual,  on  this  letter,  to 
specify  the  amounts  payable,  and  the  dates  on 
which  they  respectively  fall  due.  The  letter 
also  contains  a  receipt  for  the  amount  already 
received  from  the  subscriber. 

We  would  here  register  a  firm  protest  against  the 
way  in  which  allotments  are  sometimes  made.  All 
applicants  are  naturally  supposed  to  be  on  the  same 
footing  ;  but  even  great  houses,  never  suspected  of 
legal  dishonesty,  have  been  known  to  allot  good 
things  to  favourite  friends,  and  comparatively  bad 
things  to  the  general  public.  It  is  a  question  if 
law  ought  not  to  be  brought  to  the  assistance  of 
public  opinion.  a.  e. 

LETTER  OF  APPLICATION.  When  an 
issue  of  shares,  bonds,  or  other  securities  is 
offered  to  the  public,  those  who  apply  do  so  in 
the  terms  laid  down  and  on  the  form  provided 
by  the  Prospectus  {q.v.).  The  form  is  usually 
a  mere  request  for  the  allotment  of  a  specified 
quantity  of  the  issue,  the  subscriber  enclosing 
a  cheque  for  the  sum  stipulated — usually  5  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  amount  applied  for — ^with- 


out which  his  application  will   not   be  enter- 
tained. A.  B. 

LETTER     OF     CREDIT.       See     Credit, 
Letter  of. 

LETTERS  PATENT.     See  Patents. 

LElf  (Roumanian  coin).     The  equivalent  of 
the  French  franc  (see  Fkano). 

LEV  (Bulgarian   coin).     The  equivalent  of 
the  French  franc  (see  Franc). 

LEVANT  COMPANY.     See  Turkey  Com- 
pany. 

LEVANT  DOLLAR.     See  Dollar,  Maria 
Theresa. 

LEVANTINE    THALER.       See    Dollar, 
Maria  Theresa. 

LEVI,    Leone    (1821  -  88),    economist  and 
statistician,  born  at  Ancona  of  Jewish  parents, 
in  later  life  became  a  Christian  and  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     Trained 
to  a  commercial  career,  he  went  to  Liverpool  in 
1844,  to  extend  his  brother's  business  as  com- 
mission-agent   and    merchant.       He    became 
naturalised,  and  acquiring  the  English  language, 
soon  established  a  connection.     After  the  crisis 
of  1847,  however,  the  business  failed,  and  he 
obtained  employment  in  a  mercantile  house  in 
Liverpool.     In  1849  he  advocated,  in  letters  to 
the  Liverpool  Albion,  the  establishment  of  repre- 
sentative chambers  of  commerce,   and  of  per- 
manent tribunals  of  commerce,  constituted  of  a 
legally-trained  judge,  with  mercantile  assessors. 
These  letters  formed  the  basis  of  two  pamphlets, 
— Chamhers  and  Tribunals  of  Commerce,  and 
proposed  General  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Liver- 
pool (1849),  and  The  State  of  the.  Law  of  Arbitra- 
ment, andproposed  Tribunal  of  Commerce(lS50). 
The  Liverpool  chamber  of  commerce  was  immedi- 
ately established,  with  Levi  as  honorary  secretary ; 
similar  institutions  followed  at  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Hull,  and  other  centres  of  industry,  and  finally 
in   London.       As   secretary   to   the   Liverpool 
chamber,  Levi  acquired  through  official  channels 
' '  exact  information  about  foreign  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  the  laws  applying  to  commercial 
transactions  in  their  respective  countries. "    The 
result  was  a  synopsis  of  the  commercial  law 
of  Christendom  which  might  serve  as  a  step 
towards   an   international   code    of  commerce. 
He  interested  the   Prince   Consort  and  other 
influential  personages,   and   further  expounded 
the  scheme  in  lectures  delivered  in  the  chief 
cities  and   towns  of  the  kingdom.     In  1852 
he    wrote     Commercial    Law :   its    Principles 
and  Administration  ;  or,  the  Mercantile  Law  of 
Oreat  Britain  compared  with   the   Codes  and 
Laws  of  Commerce  of  the  following  Mercantile 
Cov/ntries  (fifty -nine   being  enumerated),  and 
the   Institutes   of  Justinian.     The   publication 
became  an  international  event,  and  gold  medals 
and  prizes  were  showered  on  the  compiler.     At 
Levi's    suggestion,    a    congress    was    held    in 
November  1852,  to  discuss  practical  measures 
for  harmonising  the  laws  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
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As  the  result  of  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry, 
the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Acts  of  1866 
were  passed,  which  removed  some  of  the  more 
conspicuous  discrepancies  hetween  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  law.  The  commission  like- 
wise examined  into  the  expediency  of  introducing 
the  principle  of  trading  with  limited  liahiHty 
into  the  law  of  partnership,  but  to  Levi's  dis- 
appointment reported  against  the  proposal.  In 
1853  Levi  gave  evidence  before  a  parliamentary 
committee  in  favour  of  the  collection  of  agricul- 
tural statistics,  but  nothing  of  importance  in 
this  direction  was  done  until  thirteen  years 
later.  In  1855  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
Law  Amendment  Society,  On  Judicial  Statistics, 
and  drafted  a  bill  on  the  subject  which  Brougham 
introduced  in  the  Lords  but  afterwards  with- 
drew. 

Levi  was  appointed,  in  1852,  to  the  newly- 
constituted  chair  of  commercial  law  at  King's 
College,  Loudon.  He  removed  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1859.  He  long  and  ably  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  ill-remunerated  professorship. 
A  free-trader  by  conviction,  and  not  content 
with  arguing  against  protection  on  abstract 
gi'ounds,  he  collected  a  large  mass  of  statistics 
of  a  practical  character.  His  communications 
to  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  and 
his  letters  to  the  Times  on  commercial  and 
financial  subjects,  gave  him  a  high  reputation 
as  a  statistician.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  journals  of  the  Statistical  Society,  and 
represented  the  society  at  foreign  congresses. 
In  1861  he  received  from  the  university  of 
Tubingen  the  degree  of  doctor  of  economical 
and  political  science.  He  was  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  metric  committee  of  the  British 
Association,  and  of  the  international  association 
for  promoting  one  uniform  system  of  weights, 
measures,  and  coins.  In  1887  Levi  visited 
Italy  as  a  delegate  from  the  Statistical  Society 
to  the  congress  of  European  statisticians  held 
at  Rome.  He  also  visited  his  native  town  of 
Ancona,  where  he  founded,  in  connection  with 
the  technical  institute,  a  free  scientific  library 
and  a  lectureship  on  the  laws  of  commerce  in 
relation  to  science  and  moral  international  laws. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of 
Levi's  works  : — In  1854  he  published  his  Manual 
of  the  Mercantile  Law  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.  In  support  of  his  views  on  international 
arbitration  he  published  Tile  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations  as  affected  by  Divine  Law,  1855  ;  Peace 
the  TIandmaid  of  ComTnerce,  vnth  Remarks  on  the 
Eastern  Crisis,  1876  ;  War  and  its  consequences. 
Economical,  Commercial,  Financial,  and  MoraZ, 
with  Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of  "■  Court 
of  International  Reference  and  Arbitration,  1881 ; 
and  International  Law,  with  Materials  for  a  Code 
of  International  Law,  1887.  He  also  wrote 
Annals  of  British  Legislation,  being  a  classified 
and  Analysed  Sunmicury  of  Pvilic  Bills,  Statutes, 
Accounts,  and  Papers,  Reports  of  Committees  and 


of  Commissioners,  and  of  Sessional  Papers  generally 
of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  together 
■with  Accounts  of  Commercial  Legislation,  Tariffs, 
and  Facts  relating  to  Foreign  Countries,  1856-65. 
The  fourteen  volumes  of  this  work  were  afterwards 
expanded  into  eighteen  under  the  title  of  Annals 
of  British  Legislation,  being  a  digest  of  the 
parliamentary  blue-books  to  1868. 

To  the  condition,  wages,  and  savings  of  the 
working  classes  Levi  paid  special  attention — see 
reference  to  this  in  papers  on  Changes  in  Average 
Wages,  etc.,  by  A.  L.  Bowley,  Journal  of  Statistical 
Society,  June  1895.  Among  the  reports  and 
pamphlets  which  Levi  wrote  on  those  topics  are 
Wages  and  Earnings  of  the  Worhing  Classes,  with 
some  Facts  illustrative  of  their  Economic  Condition, 
from  Authentic  and  Official  Sources,  in  a  report  to 
Mr.  Michael  T.  Bass,  M.P.,  1867.  Estimate  of 
the  amount  of  Taxation  falling  on  the  Working 
Classes  of  the  United  Kiyigdom,  a  report  to  Mr. 
M.  T.  Bass,  M.P.,  1873.  Work  and  Pay,  or  Prin- 
ciples of  Industrial  Economy;  two  courses  of 
lectures  delivered  to  working  men  in  King's 
College,  London,  with  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  British  Association  on  combinations  of 
labourers  and  capitalists,  1877.  The  Economic 
Condition  of  Fishermen,  1883,  being  a  paper  read 
at  a  conference  at  the  International  Fisheries  Ex- 
hibition.—  Wages  and  Earnings  of  the  Working 
Classes,  a  Eeport  to  Sir  Arthur  Bass,  1885. 

Levi's  most  important  work  was  his  History  of 
British  Commerce  and  of  the  Economic  Progress 
of  the  British  Nation,  1763-1870,  published  1872, 
second  edition  1880,  with  graphic  tables,  and  a 
continuation  down  to  1878.  The  history  embraced 
the  researches  of  a  lifetime,  and  became  a  standard 
work  of  acknowledged  value.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  author  published  many  separate  lectures 
on  economic  or  commercial  subjects.  He  likewise 
edited  treatises  on  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures. 

{Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol. 
11. — Men  of  the  Time,  12th  ed. — Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  vol.  xxx.  ;  and  the  various 
works  of  Levi,  together  with  an  autobiographical 
fragment,  The  Story  of  my  Life,  privately  printed 
in  1888.]  G.  B.  s. 

LEWIS,  SiE,  Geoeoe  CoKifEWAiL  (1806- 
1863),  was  an  eminent  scholar,  author,  and 
statesman. 

In  1830,  together  with  J.  S.  Mill,  he  attended 
Austin's  lectures  on  jurisprudence  at  London 
University,  and,  as  the  first  fruit  of  his  studies  in 
this  line,  there  appeared,  in  1832,  his  well-known 
and  suggestive  Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
some  Political  Terms,  an  attempt  "  to  illustrate 
the  various  uses  of  the  principal  terms  belonging 
to  political  science,"  undertaken  "with  the  view 
of  affording  to  political  speculation  the  assistance 
to    be    derived    from   a    technical    vocabulary" 

(p.  !)■ 

In  1833  Lewis  was  appointed  assistant-com- 
missioner on  the  Irish  Poor  Inquiry  Commission, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  directed  to  make  a 
particular  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
Irish  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom.  See  his 
report  in  appendix  to  First  Report  of  Irish  Poor 
Inquiry    Commissioners    {Pari.    Papers,    1836, 
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xxiv.  427-642),  also  his  Remarks  on  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Irish  Poor  Inquiry  Cmnmissioners 
(London,  1837).  Again  in  1834  he  was  included 
in  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
church  property  and  church  affairs  generally  in 
Ireland.  The  facts  that  came  to  his  knowledge, 
and  the  conclusions  he  arrived  at  on  the  Irish 
problem,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  his  Loeal  Dis- 
turbances in  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Church  Ques- 
tion (London,  1836),  in  which,  inter  alia,  he 
advocates  the  introduction  of  an  efficient  work- 
house system  (op.  Letters,  pp.  47-60,  83-85,  189- 
191).  In  Januai-y  1839  he  succeeded  his  father. 
Sir  Thomas  Frankland  Lewis,  as  one  of  the  three 
principal  poor-law  commissioners,  and  held  this 
difficult  post  till  the  commission  was  dissolved 
and  reconstituted  in  1847  (cp.  Letters,  pp.  102, 
103,  149-151). 

In  1847  Lewis  entered  parliament,  and  in  Lord 
John  Russell's  first  administration  he  held  office, 
first  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  control  (1847-48), 
then  as  under-secretary  to  the  home  ofiice  (1848- 
50),  and  finally  as  financial  secretary  to  the 
treasury  -  (1850-52).  While  at  the  home  office 
he  endeavoured,  though  without  success,  to  carry 
bills — (1)  abolishing  turnpike  trusts  and  placing 
highways  under  a  mixed  county  board  ;  (2)  amend- 
ing the  law  of  parochial  assessment  (Letters, 
pp.  204,  205,  220,  223).  Defeated  In  the  general 
election  in  1852,  he  re-entered  parliament  in  1855, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  invitation  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  he  reluctantly  accepted  office  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  To  him  it  fell  to 
meet  the  financial  drain  of  the  Crimean  war  ;  and 
this,  in  his  war  budget  of  1855  and  his  transition 
budget  of  1856,  he  accomphshed  with  a  consider- 
able measure  of  success.  Of  the  total  war  ex- 
penditure, amounting  to  about  seventy  millions 
(see  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics,  vol.  i.  p. 
155  n.),  more  than  half  was  contributed  by 
immediate  taxation.  While  he  borrowed,  he 
at  the  same  time  imposed  taxes  sufficient,  if 
maintained,  to  extinguish  within  a  limited 
period  the  additional  debt ;  and  that  this 
was  not  effected  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  his  statesmanlike  proposal,  in  his  budget 
of  1857,  to  maintain  taxation  on  a  modified  war 
footing  till  1860,  was  only  partially  adopted.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  introducing  the  budget  of 
1857  that  Lewis  startled  friends  and  opponents 
by  protesting  against  the  principle  of  simplicity 
in  taxation  advocated  by  Adam  Smith  ( Wealth  of 
Nations,  M'CuUoch's  ed.,  pp.  397-400),  and  subse- 
quently adopted  with  striking  success  as  the  guid- 
ing principle  in  the  fiscal  legislation  of  Huskisson, 
Peel,  and  Gladstone.  As  against  this  he  com- 
mended the  doctrine  of  Arthur  Young,  that  taxa- 
tion should  bear  "  lightly  on  an  infinite  number 
of  poiuts,  heavily  on  none  "  (quoted  by  Northcote, 
Twenty  Years  of  Financial  Policy,  p.  309).  In 
November  1857,  owing  to  the  existence  of  an 
acute  commercial  crisis,  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
was  suspended  on  Lewis's  recommendation  (see 
Bank  Note  ;  Crises).  To  cover  this  action  he 
obtained  the  passing  of  an  Indemnity  Act  in  the 
following  month,  and  at  the  same  time  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Bank  Acts. 


Lewis  was  not  a  great  speaker  ;  he  lacked  the 
oratorical  impulse.  But  he  was  at  once  a  quiet, 
unpretentious  scholar  of  great  and  vaiied  learn- 
ing, and  a  statesman  of  high  principles  and 
reliable  judgment ;  a  plain  man  who  could  not  be 
ambiguous,  and  who  never  mixed,  as  Baqehoi 
puts  it  (Biag.  Studies,  pp.  208,  209),  the  diagnosis 
with  the  prescription,  whose  character  was  marked 
by  a  straightforward  simplicity,  untiring  industry, 
great  regard  for  facts,  and  a  born  love  of  truth. 
His  knowledge  was  as  accurate  as  it  was  varied ; 
his  conversation  itself  had  "the  flavour  of  exact 
thought "  {ib.  p.  245).  His  writings,  which  cover 
a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  and  in  most  of  which 
the  influence  of  Austin's  method  and  teaching  is 
apparent,  have  suffered  somewhat  in  popularity 
from  their  weight  of  learning.  They  would  prob- 
ably have  been  more  influential  had  they  been 
less  exhaustive.  Those  most  interesting  firom  the 
economic  stand-point  are  his  works  on  philo- 
sophical and  practical  politics. 

Remarhs  on  the  Use  and  Abtise  of  some  Political 
Terms,  London,  1832  ;  new  ed.  with  notes  and 
appendix  by  Sir  R.  K.  Wilson,  Oxford,  1877.—^™ 
Essay  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies,  London, 
1841  ;  new  ed.  by  C.  P.  Lucas,  Oxford,  1891.— 
An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters 
of  Opinion,  London,  1849  ;  2nd  ed.,  London,  1875. 
— A  Treatise  on  the  Methods  of  Observation  and 
Reasoning  in  Politics,  London,  1852,  2  vols. 
This  great  ' '  organon  for  the  use  of  the  political 
inquirer "  is,  as  its  author  anticipated,  little 
read  (cp.  Letters,  pp.  208,  219-220).  Besides  re- 
marks on  the  relations  between  politics,  ethics, 
and  economics,  it  contains  discussions  on  political 
terms,  on  the  relations  between  history  and 
theory,  on  the  science,  art,  and  practice  of 
politics,  on  political  induction,  the  province  of 
experiment,  prediction  in  politics,  political  ideals, 
etc.,  all  more  or  less  interesting  to  the  economist 
(cp.  Bagehot,  Biog.  Studies,  pp.  238,  239).— The 
Financial  Statement,  1857,  Speech  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
London,  1857. — Speech  on  the  Introduction  of  the 
Bill  for  the  better  Government  of  India,  London, 
1858. — Speeches  on  Moving  the  Army  Estimates 
in  Committee  of  Supply  in  March  186S,  London, 
1862. — Letters  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  to  various 
Friends,  ed.  by  Sir  Gilbert  F.  Lewis,  London,  1870. 
[Bagehot's  Biographical  Studies,  ed.  by  R.  H. 
Hutton,  1881,  pp.  206-46,  330-3B.— Economic 
Studies,  1880,  pp.  58,  59,  78.— Walpole's  History 
of  England,  1880-86,  vols.  iii.  iv.  v. — GrevUle, 
Memoirs,  ed.  1888,  vols.  vii.  viii.  —  Sir  S.  H. 
Northcote,  Twenty  Years  of  Financial  Policy, 
1862,  pp.  264-334,  343-347.— Buxton,  Finance 
and  Politics,  1888,  vol.  i.  pp.  153-65. — Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.,  vol.  xxxiii. ,  art.  "Lewis,  Sir  G.  C." 
The  bibliography  contains  a  full  list  of  Lewis's 
contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  some 
on  economic  questions.  —  Encydop.  Brit.  vol. 
xiv.]  A.  B.  0. 

LEWIS,  Matthew  or  Mark  (latter  part  of 
l7tli  century),  writer  of  school-books  and  of 
pamphlets  describing  various  schemes  for  bring- 
ing in  the  mUleniiium  by  the  substitution  of 
credit  for  money  (see  Murray,  Robert).    Lewis 
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apparently  anticipated  Murray  by  several  years 
in  the  proposal  to  establish  storehouses  for 
dead  stock  on  a  kind  of  pawnbroking  basis, 
upon  which  stock  bills  of  credit  were  to  be 
issued.  Its  worth  may  be  estimated  fi'om  the 
following  example  :  "  Suppose  a  silk  man  hath 
one  thousand  pounds,  he  buys  sUk  -with,  it, 
pawns  it  in  the  office  for  £800  ;  this  he  lays 
out  [on  credit  ?]  again  in  silk,  and  pawns  that 
for  £700,  and  so  downward.  By  the  help  of 
these  banks  he  lays  in  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  commodities  with  one  thousand 
pounds. "  By  these  methods  aU  the  unemployed 
are  to  be  set  to  work,  and  "the  running  cash 
of  the  nation  .  .  .  increased  it  may  be  a 
hundredfold,  answerable  to  the  credit  issued 
out."  The  Proposals  .  .  .  how  this  Tax  of 
£160,000,  etc.,  gives  a  brief  account  of  a  bank 
-^^^^  estajilished   by  the    "  Signiors   of  Venice  not 

~  many  years  since,"  by  which  a  £100  bill  of 

credit  beca,me  worth  £120  in  specie.  Nothing, 
Lewis  contended,  would  be  easier  than  to  start 
such  a  bank  at  home,  by  raising  a  local  land- 
tax  and  issuing  credit  upon  it.  This  idea 
he  developed  in  the  following  year  in  his 
Large  Model  of  a  Bank,  and  in  a,  separate 
summary  of  the  same:  "Whoever  can  create 
such  a  fund  that  may  give  out  such  bills  of 
exchange  (or  credit  current)  that  shall  be 
always  answered  with  money  when  demanded, 
he  doth  in  effect  create  so  much  money."  His 
proposed  bills  are  virtually  cheques,  drawn  'not 
on  cash  but  on  credit  only.  The  one  noticeable 
suggestion  in  his  proposals  {Short  Model)  is  that 
by  which  the  "precinct"  in  which  a  local 
branch  of  his  bank  is  established  is  to  make 
good  aU  the  acts  of  this  branch  in  case  of  local 
loss  or  defalcation,  a  principle  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  unlimited  local 
liability  basis  of  the  German  and  Italian 
agricultural  banks  of  the  present  day. 

He  wrote :  Proposals  to  Increase  Trade,  and 
to  Advance  His  Majesties  Pevenue,  without  any 
hazard  or  charge  to  any  body,  and  with  ap- 
parent profit  to  every  tody,  1677,  12mo,  pp.  16. — 
Proposals  to  the  King  and-  Parliament  how  this 
Tax  0/  £160,000  per  moneth  "may  ie  raised,  by  a 
Monethly  Tax  for  one  Tear,  mthout  any  Charge  to 
any  particula/r  person,  and  with  great  advantage 
to  the  whole  Nation,  1677,  8vo,  pp.  7. — Proposals 
to  the  King  and  Parliament,  or  a  Large  Model  of 
a  Sank ;  shewing  how  a  Fund  of  a  Bank  may  ie 
made  without  much  clmrge,  or  any  hazard,  that 
may  give  out  Bills  of  Credit  to  a  vast  extent,  that 
all  Europe  vyill  accept  of,  rather  than  Many,  etc., 
1678,  8vo,  pp.  42. — A  Short  Model  of  a  Bank, 
shewing  Iww  a  Bank  may  ie  erected  .  .  .  with 
appa/rent profit  to  every  body,  except  Thieves,  Brokers, 
a'nd  Griping  Usurers,  etc.,  u.  d.  8vo,  pp.  6. 

[M'Culloch,  Lit.  Pol.  Econ.,  pp.  157-159.— H. 
D.  Macleod,  Banking,  ch.  ix.]  E.  D. 

LEX  LOCI  CONTRACTUS.  The  law  of 
the  place  in  which  a  contract  is  made  generally 
governs  the  rules  as  to  its  performance,  unless 


a  contrary  intention  appeai-s  from  the  facts  of 
the  case.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  law  of 
the  place  in  which  the  contract  is  to  he 
performed  {lex  loci  solutionis)  must  be  deemed 
to  be  applicable,  and,  if  the  contract  applies  to 
real  property,  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  the 
property  is  situate  {lex  situs).  The  formal  re- 
quirements are  generally  detenniued  by  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  and  the 
conditions  as  to  the  contractual  capacity  of  the 
parties  depend  upon  the  law  of  their  respective 
domiciles. 

[As  to  the  English  opinions  on  these  matters, 
see  Westlabe,  Private  International  Law  ;  as  to  the 
views  of  continental  writers,  see  Von  Bar,  Inter- 
nationales Privatrecht,  2  vok.,  2nd  ed.,  1889.]  E.  s. 

LEX  MERCATORIA  (see  Law  Merchant). 

LEYMARIE,  Achille  (1812-1861),  a 
French  historian  and  economist. 

Author  ofa,Histoire  du  Liirwusin,  2  vols.  (1845) 
and  of  a  Histoire  des  Poysans  en  France  (2  vols. 
1856).  In  this  work  he  almost  exclusively  deals  with 
the  legal  status  of  the  French  peasantry  from  the 
Koman  Conquest  to  the  French  Revolution,  prin- 
cipally to  the  17th  century  ;  their  purely  economic 
life,  activities,  etc.,  are  not  investigated.     E.  ca. 

LIABILITY,  Limited.  Tradingwith  limited 
liability  was  sanctioned  under  the  well-known 
maxim  of  Roman  law,  ' '  Si  quid  univer- 
sitati  debetur  singulis  non  debetur  nee  quod 
debet  nniversitas  singuli  debent "  (D.  3,  4,  7, 
§  1).  The  members  of  a  corporation  were  not 
liable  for  the  corporation  debts.  Corporate 
rights,  however,  were  rarely  granted  in  ancient 
Rome  for  trade  purposes  ;  Justinian's  Digest 
mentions  as  principal  instances  of  trading 
partnerships  with  corporate  rights  those  "  vecti- 
gaKum  publicarum  .  .  .  vel  aurifodinarum  vel 
argentifodinarum " ;  "pistorum  .  .  .  et  navi- 
culariorum"  (D.  3,  4,  1  pr.).  During  the  middle 
ages  partnerships  in  which  one  partner  was 
liable  for  a  fixed  sum  only,  known  by  the 
name  of  "  commenda " — whence  the  modem 
"commandite," — is  derived  (see  Commandite, 
SociSt^  EN),werea  favourite  form  of  association. 
Trading  companies  with  many  characteristics 
of  modem  limited  companies  appear  in  Italy 
from  the  12th  century  downward.  The  most 
powerful  of  these  was  the  Genoese  "  Societk 
delle  compere  e  dei  hanohi  di  S.  Giorgio"  existed 
1407-1816  (see  Banks,  Eaklt  European). 
The  discoveries  of  the  16  th  century  gave  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  corporate  enterprise,  and  led  to 
the  formation  of  new  companies  with  limited 
liabOity  throughout  Europe,  among  which  the 
East  India  Company  (g_.v.)  was  the  most 
prominent. 

The  legislation  of  the  present  century,  which 
culminated  in  the  English  Companies'  Act  1862, 
made  it  possible  to  obtain  corporate  rights  by 
mere  registration  and  without  the  necessity  of  a 
Royal  Charter  or  special  Act.  This  led  to  an 
enormous  expansion  of  limited  liability  enterprise 
In   this   country   (as   to  the    economical    effects 
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of  this  expansion,  see  Companies,  Increase 
of).  The  bulk  of  this  enterprise  is  no  doubt 
carried  on  by  companies  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  but  limited  liability  has  also  penetrated 
into  private  partnerships  (see  Paetnership). 

[Salkowski,  Inst,  des  Rum,  Frivatr.  —  Gold- 
schmidt,  Universalgesch.des  H.  R. — Silbersohmidt, 
Die  Oommenda. — Primker,  Die  Aktiengesdlschaft 
in  Endemann's  Handbuch,  vol.  i. — Lindley,  Com- 
pany  Law.']  E.  s. 

LIABILITIES  ON  SHARES.  The  liabilities 
on  shares  in  companies  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  company  and  the  special  circum- 
stances under  which  the  shares  are  held.  In 
companies  with  unlimited  liability  each  share- 
holder is,  in  case  of  a  winding  up,  liable  to 
contribute  without  limit ;  in  companies  incor- 
porated by  charter  the  liability  is  determined 
by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  in  many  cases  eacb 
sharebolder  in  the  event  of  a  winding  up  is  liable 
to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  his 
holding  in  addition  to  the  amounts,  if  any, 
remaining  unpaid  on  his  own  shares.  In 
companies  limited  by  shares  a  shareholder  who 
has  paid  up  the  nominal  amount  of  his  hold- 
ing in  cash  is  not  liable  for  any  further  amount, 
unless  the  company  issues  bank-notes,  in  which 
case  the  shareholders  are  liable  in  the  same 
way  as  if  the  company  were  registered  as  an 
unlimited  company  (see  Companies  Act  1879, 
§  6).  This  rule  is  of  practical  importance  in  the 
case  of  companies  registered  in  England,  but 
havingbranch  establishments  in  foreign  countries. 
If  the  shares  are  not  fully  paid  the  shareholders 
are  liable  for  the  amounts  remaining  unpaid ;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  winding  up  former  shareholders 
are  also  liable,  unless  they  have  ceased  to  be  share- 
holders for  more  than  a  year  before  the  announce- 
ment of  the  wi:iding  up  ;  but  their  liability  is  re- 
stricted to  debts  incurred  during  the  time  of  their 
membership,  and  they  cannot  be  called  upon  for 
any  contribution,  unless  the  amount  recoverable 
from  the  existing  shareholders  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  debts  owing  by  the  company. 

The  Companies'  Act  of  1879,  which  was 
passed  in  order  to  enable  unlimited  companies 
to  adopt  limited  liability — the  failure  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  and  the  consequent  ruin 
of  many  of  its  shareholders  having  caused  much 
misgiving  among  shareholders  in  banks  gener- 
ally— has  introduced  the  principle  of  ' '  reserve 
liability,"  viz.  a  liability  which  can  be  enforced 
in  the  case  of  a  winding  up  only.  Many  of 
the  large  joint-stock  banks  had  been  established 
with  unlimited  liability,  and  had  thereby  been 
enabled  to  trade  with  a  comparatively  small 
capital.  The  act  of  1879  enabled  them  to 
register  as  limited  companies,  and  to  increase 
their  capital,  on  condition  that  the  increased 
capital  was  not  to  be  called  up,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  a,  winding  up.  This  facility  has 
been  made  use  of  to  a  very  large  extent,  and 
the  credit  of  the  companies  in  question  has,  if 
anything,  improved,   as  it   has  been   generally 


thought  that  many  wealthy  and  careful  capital- 
ists who  had  refused  to  subject  themselves  to 
an  unlimited  risk,  do  not  object  to  a  definite 
though  considerable  liability  and  become  share- 
holders in  the  re-constructed  banks.  Reserve 
liability  may  also  be  introduced  by  any  limited 
company  in  respect  of  any  part  of  its  uncalled 
capital  (Companies  Act  1879,  §  6).  Mr. 
Justice  Vaughan  Williams  in  his  appendix  to 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee, 
on  Company  Law  Reform,  recommends  that  a 
compulsory  reserve  of  this  nature  should  in 
future  be  attached  to  uncalled  capital  generally 
(see  Report,  c.  7779,  p.  xxiii.) 

The  original  allottee  and  any  subsequent 
holder  with  notice  of  shares  credited  as  fuUy 
paid,  in  consideration  of  property  transferred  to  a 
company,  is  liable  to  pay  up  the  full  amount 
unless  an  agreement  relating  to  the  issue  of 
such  shares  was  at  the  time  registered  at  the 
registry  of  joint -stock  companies  (Companies 
Act  1867,  §  25).  Persons  selling  propertyto  com- 
panies in  exchange  for  fully  paid  up  shares  are  fre- 
quently not  aware  of  this  rule,  which  in  this  way 
causes  some  hardship,  but  is  on  the  whole  useful. 

[Lindley,  On  Companies,  5th  ed.,  1891.— 
Buckley,  On  the  Companies  Acts,  6th  ed.,  1891. — 
Palmer,  Shareholders'  Legal  Companion,  15th  ed., 
1895.]  E.  s. 

LI.     See  Cash. 

LIARD.  A  copper  coin  worth  three  Deniebs 
or  tbe  quarter  of  a  Sou.  It  was  first  coined 
under  Louis  XI.  The  most  probable  derivation 
of  the  word,  which  is  very  uncertain,  is  from  the 
name  of  a  family  in  Dauphine,  where  it  was  first 
used.  The  liard  continued  to  be  a  coin  in  ordinary 
circulation  till  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe.  E.  L. 

LIBER  HOMO.  A  man  who  is  personally 
free,  as  opposed  to  servus,  a  slave,  and  also, 
though  in  a  far  less  marked  way,  to  mllamts, 
as  is  exemplified  by  the  Domesday  entry :  liber 
homo  .  .  .  qui  modo  effectus  est  v/nus  de  mllamis. 
The  laws  of  Ina  draw  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  free  man  and  the  theow,  fixing  no  wergild 
for  the  slaying  of  the  latter.  In  Domesday  the 
expression  liber  homo  is  very  comprehensive, 
covering  even  tenants  in  capite,  and  in  one 
instance  a  tbegn  is  strangely  recorded  as  liber 
homo  teinnus.  Geographically,  however,  the 
survey  limits  the  class  in  a  singular  way  to 
three  of  the  Danish  counties,  for  9935  out  of  the 
total  of  10,097  Kberi  homines  are  concentrated 
in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  as  are  also,  with 
practically  no  exception,  tte  2041  liieri  homines 
commendati,  freemen  voluntarily  placing  them- 
selves under  tbe  protection  of  powerful  barons  and 
paying  for  the  privilege.  The  unfree  classes  in 
the  survey,  the  servi,  hordarii,  coscets,  and 
cotarii,  and  the  mllani,  who  represent  the 
ceorls  in  a  more  or  less  degraded  form  and  have 
as  a  body  only  a  qualified  sort  of  freedom, 
amount  to  222,486.  Various  unsatisfactory 
theories  have  been  started  to  account  for  the 
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practical  absence  of  liberi  hmnines  from  thirty- 
one  of  the  English  counties  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
a  curious  coincidence  that  the  bulk  of  them 
appear  in  the  second  volume  of  Domesday,  which 
includes  only  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  and 
is  a  digest  of  the  original  returns  made  on  a 
slightly  different  plan  from  the  first  volume. 
Vinogradoflf  (p.  132),  remarks  that  the  conquest 
had  cast  free  and  unfree  peasantry  together  into 
the  one  mould  of  villenage,  while  Bishop  Stubbs 
adds  that  the  Norman  knight  practically 
declined  to  recognise  the  minute  distinctions  of 
Anglo-Saxon  dependence,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  those  who  summarised  the  original  returns 
for  the  first  volume  of  the  sm'vey  may  have  in- 
terpreted their  instructions  in  a  way  adverse  to 
claims  of  freedom.  For  further  facts  bearing 
upon  this  point,  see  Lieere  Tbnbntes. 

A  liber  hmno  in  possession  of  land  was  not 
bound  to  be  in  a  tithing ;  his  wergild  was 
usually  200s.  ;  his  ordeal  was  by  hot  u'on  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  he  sometimes  paid  Merohet. 
If  he  held  land  in  villenage  his  status 
was  not  aifected  —  indeed  there  are  cases  in 
Domesday  of  knights  who  so  held  —  but  he 
could  have  no  action  at  law  against  the  lord  for 
recovering  or  defending  an  unfree  holding.  Sir 
H.  EUis  shows  that  the  vavassors  who  appear 
in  the  Sufiblk  part  of  the  survey  were  reckoned 
in  among  the  liberi  homines,  and  the  class 
certainly  holds  the  inferior  thegns  and  the 
allodial  tenants.  It  was  of  course  recruited  by 
manumissions,  intentional  and  otherwise,  for 
the  natimis  of  Norman  times,  as  Bishop  Stubbs 
remarks,  who  could  obtain  admission  into  a 
merchant-gild  in  a  town,  and  was  unclaimed  by 
his  lord  for  a  year  and  a  day,  became  a  freeman. 
The  chm'ch  favoured  the  liberation  of  the 
peasantry,  and  manorial  usages  caused  the 
growth  of  a  class  of  customary  tenants,  predeces- 
sors of  the  copyholders  of  a  later  day,  who 
crept  by  degrees  into  the  position  of  freemen, 
the  process  being  favoured  by  the  tendency  to 
commute  labour  services  for  fixed  rents.  Free 
land — land,  that  is,  which  provided  rent  not 
labour — was  a  continuous  influence  favouring  an 
alteration  in  the  personal  status  of  its  holders. 

The  gradual  rise  of  the  peasantry  to  the 
absolutely  free  condition  they  reached  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  is  ably  sketched 
in  HaUam's  Middle  Ages,  u.  viii.  pt.  3. 

[Ellis,  Introd.  to  Donwsday,  i.  54,  55  ;  ii.  488. 
— Kelham,  Domesday  Book  Ulustraied,  1787. — 
Stubbs,  Constit.  Eist,  i.  417,  428.— Vinogradoff, 
Villainage  in  England,  1892.— Seebohm,  English 
Village  Gommunity.']  R-  H- 

LIBEEE  TENENTES.  Free  tenants  or 
holders  of  portions  of  demesne  land  scattered 
over  the  open  fields  of  a  manor  among  the  acres 
held  in  villenage.  The  expression  libere  tenons 
denotes  primarily  economic  condition,  a  free 
tenure  mainly  by  fixed  money  payment  as 
opposed  to  the  tenure  of  the  villanus,  which 


comprised  base  services — that  is  week-work, 
tallage  often  of  uncertain  amount,  the  payment 
of  Merohet  and  fines  on  sales  of  cattle  ;  but  a 
libere  teneiis  was  generally  also  a  Lieer  homo 
(q.v.),  and  was  thus  usually  opposed  in  status 
to  the  unfree  natiims  or  rusticus,  who  in  his 
economic  aspect  was  termed  villanus.  Between 
these  two  classes  there  were  grades  of  peasantry, 
free  socmen,  molmen,  and  censvurii,  who  seem 
to  have  been  more  or  less  free  in  status.  The 
difficulty  of  classification  is  further  increased 
by  the  fact  that  villeins  sometimes  held  free 
land,  and  by  cases  in  which  libere  teiientes,  as 
in  the  Ely  survey  of  1277,  paid  merchet  and 
tallage,  and  attended  boon -works  with  their 
labourers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Extenta 
Manerii  of  4  Edw.  I.  in  the  Statutes  of  the 
Jlealm,  only  recognises  libere  or  liberi  tenentes, 
custumarii,  and  cotters. 

There  is  only  a  doubtful  trace  of  the  term  in 
Domesday  (Kelham,  p.  255,  libere  tenuerunt), 
but  there  are  some  liberi  tenentes  on  a  manor 
in  the  fragment  of  a  Domesday  of  St.  Paul's. 
There  were  none  on  this  manor  at  the  time  of 
the  great  survey,  though  there  were  then  twenty- 
four  villani.  In  1181  there  were  eighteen  libere 
tenentes,  and  in  1222  there  were  thirty-four. 

In  the  lists  of  manorial  tenants  in  the  more 
complete  of  the  returns  called  the  Htikdred 
Rolls,  about  1279,  the  libere  tenentes  emerge 
as  a  large  class  clearly  divided  from  villani, 
though  the  same  man  is  sometimes  seen  to  be 
included  in  the  list  of  tenants  in  villenage,  and 
in  the  roll  of  freeholders.  That  this  did  not 
affect  his  free  status  is,  however,  apparent  from 
records  as  well  as  from  Bracton's  statement  that 
the  fact  of  holding  a  vQlein  tenement  does  not 
make  a  free  man  a  villein. 

The  directions  in  the  Extenta  Manerii  for 
taking  the  extents  of  manors  are  virtually  the 
same  as  those  in  Fleta,  which  prescribe  an  in- 
quiry de  libere  tenentHus  ;  how  many  of  them  are 
within  and  without  the  manor  ;  the  nature  and 
tenure  of  their  lands,  whether  by  socage,  military 
service,  fee-farm,  etc.  ;  which  hold  by  charter  ; 
what  rents  they  pay  ;  whether  they  do  suit  at 
the  lord's  court ;  and  what  accmes  to  the  lord 
at  their  death.  These  heads  of  inquiry  render 
evident  the  legal  position  of  the  libere  tenentes. 

As  regards  economic  position,  the  contrast  is 
between  the  libere  tenens  and  the  villanus,  the 
free  man  on  land  which  chiefly  pays  rent,  and 
the  man  more  or  less  unfree  on  land  which 
provides  labour. 

[Bracton,  i.  p.  192,  EoUs  ed. — Fleta,  ii.  c.  71. 
— Rotidi  Eundredorum,  Record  Commission. — 
Ellis,  Introduction  to  Domesday,  i.  pp.  63-66, 
237  n. — Seebohm,  English  Village  Community, 
1884,  pp.  33,  54,  86-89.—?.  W.  Maitland,  Select 
Pleas  in  Manorial  Courts,  pp.  60-73. — Vino- 
gradoff, Villainage  in  England,  1892,  pp.  202, 
203,  443.]  B.  H. 

LIBERTUS,  a  freedman,  i.e.  a  person  who 
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has  "been  manumitted  from  the  legal  state  of 
slavery.  A  master  who  manumitted  a  slave 
became  the  patronus  of  his  freedman,  and  had, 
as  such,  certain  rights  in  respect  of  him  and  his 
property.  Freedmen  were  subject  to  some  legal 
incapacities. 

[Smith,  Diet,  of  Antiquities.  (Jus  triiim  liber- 
orum  et  Lex  J.  P.  Poppcea.)}  E.  A.  vp. 

LICENSES  FOR  SALE  OF  GOODS,  ETC. 
See  Taxation. 

LICENSES,  History  of.  Licenses  played  a 
large  part  in  the  financial  system  of  the  English 
monarchy.  From  the  14th  to  the  16th  centuries 
there  was  no  department  of  civil  life  in  which  a 
dispensation  from  obligations,  whether  of  cus- 
tomary or  statute  law,  could  not  he  obtained  by 
the  purchase  of  a  license.  Some  of  these  were 
issued  upon  the  theory  that  the  subject  matter 
was  within  the  prerogative  of  the  king  as  king 
(see  the  statute  De  Prerogativa  Eegis,  in 
"  Statutes  of  the  Eeabn,"  i.  226).  Such  were 
those  exempting  from  customs  dues,  the  control 
of  the  ports  being  part  of  the  royal  functions. 
Others,  such  as  licenses  to  enfeoff,  not  un- 
common in  early  times,  were  granted  by  the 
king  as  feudal  over-lord.  The  Eolls  of  Parlia- 
ment exhibit  their  astonishing  variety.  As  to 
land,  licenses  were  granted  for  mortmain,  for 
cutting  wood  by  the  lord  of  a  manor  within 
a  royal  chase,  for  dealing  with  reversions  of 
land  held  in  chief  of  the  king,  for  enclosing  and 
fortifying  towns,  for  enclosing  cemeteries,  for 
alienating  lands  held  of  the  king,  for  building 
castles,  for  enclosing  parks  or  woods,  for  con- 
structing conduits,  and  for  founding  chantries  or 
religious  houses.  If  a  gi'ant  were  made  of  a 
market  or  fair,  the  right  could  not  be  transferred 
by  the  grantee  without  the  king's  license.  In 
this  matter  the  system  was  adopted  by  the 
grantees  themselves  ;  no  merchant,  for  example, 
being  allowed  to  trade  at  the  fair  a,t  Winchester 
without  a  license  from  the  bishop.  "Wardships 
being  within  the  prerogative,  marriage  of  a 
ward  of  the  king  without  license  was  an 
offence.  A  license  was  requisite  to  enable  lords 
or  commons  to  leave  parliament ;  to  send  the  pre- 
cious metals  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  transact 
business  by  bUls  of  exchange  ;  to  leave  the  realm  ; 
to  carry  arms  in  "W"ales,  or  cross-bows  and  guns 
in  England.  But  those  licenses  which  were  the 
most  profitable,  and  which  occasioned  incessant 
disputes,  were  licenses  remitting  customs,  and 
those  permitting  export  or  import  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  statutes  or  of  proclamation. 

The  principal  licenses  for  export  were  those 
granted  to  wool  merchants.  "With  the  exception 
of  north-country  wools,  the  entire  export  was 
directed  by  statute  to  the  staple  of  Calais  (see 
Staple).  The  object  of  this  was  to  provide,  by 
the  duties  levied  at  the  staple,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  garrison,  the  mint,  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  civil  administration  of  Calais  and 
its  dependencies.     But  it  was  frequently  worth 


the  while  of  merchants  to  pay  a  high  price  to 
the  king  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  export 
staple  goods  elsewhere  than  to  the  staple ;  for 
the  staplers,  straining  their  opportunities  as 
monopolists,  were  accustomed  to  extort  so  high 
a  price  for  wools  as  to  leave  a  large  profit  to  an 
exporting  merchant  whose  goods  had  only  been 
subject  to  the  cost  of  the  license  to  avoid  their 
exactions.  To  the  king  the  transaction  fur- 
nished the  advantage  of  ready  money  and 
independence  of  parliamentary  control ;  while 
the  nation  in  the  long  run  had  to  supply  the 
deficit  created  in  the  resources  of  Calais.  These 
licenses  were,  therefore,  repeatedly  declared  il- 
legal by  parliament,  but  persisted  in  by  successive 
sovereigns.  Other  licenses  of  a  similar  character 
were  those  for  the  export  of  sheep  and  horses, 
of  corn,  cheese,  and  butter,  when  these  were  re- 
strained either  by  statute  or  by  proclamation. 
A  comparison  of  the  licenses  granted  for  the 
import  of  vrine,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  YIll., 
seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  grants 
were  regulated,  not  by  the  price  of  wine,  bnt  by 
the  fluctuations  in  the  revenue.  The  Domestic 
State  Papers  confirm  this  view,  for  the  recipients 
were  frequently  officials  of  the  royal  household 
or  tradesmen  who  had  supplied  goods  to  the 
king,  and  who  were  by  this  means  satisfied  of 
their  debt. 

"While  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  modem 
constitutionalist,  licenses  of  exemption  from 
statutes  were  clearly  illegal  where  those  statutes 
expressly  prohibited  them,  the  contrary  was 
held  by  the  subservient  judges  of  Henry  VII. 
The  growing  independence  of  the  Commons  in 
time  suppressed  the  system,  but  the  question 
of  the  dispensing  power  and  of  its  limits  was 
not  finally  settled  tUl  the  revolution  of  1688 
(see  Taxation).  i.  s.  l. 

LICENSES  (Continental  war).  One  of  the 
clearest  rules  of  International  Law  is  that  war 
puts  an  end  to  all  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  states. 
Moreover  the  commerce  of  neutrals  vrith  the 
powers  at  war  is  subject  to  many  restraints. 
But  it  is  within  the  competence  of  either  of 
the  hostile  governments  to  remove  or  suspend 
any  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  commerce 
by  the  laws  of  war  ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
the  relaxation  takes  the  form  of  licenses  to  trade. 
Such  licenses  are  express  or  implied.  The 
latter,  as  being  of  comparatively  slight  import- 
ance, may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  An 
implied  license  to  trade  is  given  when  the 
commander  of  a  force  in  the  enemy's  country 
issues  a  proclamation  inviting  the  inhabitants 
to  bring  provisions  and  other  commodities  into 
his  camp  for  sale.  Express  licenses  are  either - 
gen^raX  or  special.  The  former  occur  when 
permission  is  granted  to  whole  classes  of  people 
to  trade  in  particular  articles  or  at  particular 
places ;  the  latter  are  granted  to  particular 
firms  and  individuals,  and  authorise  them  to 
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carry  on  a  commerce  described  ia  the  docu- 
ments they  receive  and  limited  by  the  condi- 
tions expressed  therein.  The  best  example  of 
a  general  license  on  a  large  scale  is  found  in 
the  permission  granted  to  British  subjects  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war,  by  Order  in 
Council  of  15th  April  1854,  to  trade  with  all 
unblookaded  Russian  ports  in  articles  not 
contraband  of  war  (see  Halleck,  International 
Law,  Baker's  ed.,  ii.  156  note).  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  gave  simQar  pennission  to 
French  subjects,  and  the  Russian  government 
allowed  free  ingress  to  English  and  French 
goods,  the  property  of  English  or  French 
citizens,  if  brought  ia  neuti-al  vessels.  These 
grants  made  such  inroads  on  the  ordinary  rule 
of  non-intercourse  that  no  special  licenses  were 
required  during  the  war  ;  and  so  strong  have 
commercial  interests  become  during  the  present 
century,  that  in  aU  probability  similar  permis- 
sions will  be  issued  at  the  beginning  of  future 
wars  between  great  trading  nations,  unless 
indeed  private  property  at  sea,  not  being  con- 
traband or  destined  for  a  blockaded  port,  is 
exempt  altogether  from  belligerent  capture,  as 
it  was  in  the  war  of  1866,  between  Austria  on 
the  one  side  and  Pnissia  and  Italy  on  the 
other.  Considerations  such  as  these  make  an 
examination  of  the  law  of  special  licenses  less 
important  now  than  it  would  have  been  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  And  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  practically  universal 
adoption  of  the  rule  that  the  neutral  ilag 
covers  enemies'  goods,  unless  they  are  contra- 
band of  war,  has  operated  as  a  general  permis- 
sion to  all  neuti'als  to  engage  in  many  kinds 
of  trade  that  were  forbidden  them  by  the 
older  practice  of  nations.  Thus  the  importance 
of  licenses  has  been  still  further  diounished. 
Kevertheless  they  played  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  great  continental  war  with  revolutionary 
and  imperial  France,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  both  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
their  issue  in  enormous  numbers,  and  the  rules 
of  law  with  regard  to  them  which  were  enforced 
by  the  prize  courts  of  the  period,  and  are  still 
refen'ed  to  as  authoritative  in  treatises  on  in- 
ternational law  (see  Declaration  or  Pakis). 

The  prohibitions  and  restraints  by  which 
both  England  and  France  endeavoured  to 
injure  one  another  through  interference  with 
the  commerce  of  neutrals,  culminated  in  the 
Milan  and  Berlin  Decrees  of  Napoleon  I.,  and 
the  retaliatory  British  Oedees  ix  Council. 
The  net  result  of  these  deplorable  measures  was 
that  from  the  close  of  the  year  1807  each  of 
the  two  powers  claimed  the  right  to  confiscate 
aU  ships,  with  some  exceptions  in  favour  of 
neutrals,  that  traded  with  the  ports  of  the 
other  or  its  allies.  In  addition  Great  Britain 
denounced  the  penalty  of  seizure  and  condem- 
nation against  vessels  which  carried  a  French 
certificate   of  origin,   in   testimony   that   their 


cargoes  did  not  consist  of  British  goods,  and 
France  declared  that  she  would  regard  as  good 
prize  any  vessel  which  touched  at  any  English 
port,  paid  any  tax  to  the  English  government, 
or  submitted  to  the  search  of  an  English  cruiser. 
These  maritime  measures  were  backed  up  on 
land  by  the  Continental  System  (q.v.),  which 
Napoleon  developed  out  of  the  theories  and 
tentative  efforts  of  the  Jacobinical  leaders. 
He  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  ruin  Eng- 
land by  excluding  her  manufactured  goods  and 
colonial  produce  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Wherever  the  ai-ms  or  the  diplomacy  of  France 
prevailed,  the  ports  were  closed  against  British 
commerce,  and  British  goods  found  within  the 
territory  were  destroyed.  An  enormous  rise 
in  the  price  of  such  commodities  was  the 
result,  and  a  vast  system  of  smuggling  immedi- 
ately arose.  The  attempt  to  put  it  down  by 
espionage  and  military  violence  had  no  little 
eifect  in  rousing  the  most  apathetic  populations 
to  resist  French  domination.  Boumenne  de- 
scribes in  his  Memoirs  how  the  possession  of 
a  little  sugar  from  an  English  West -India 
island  was  held  to  be  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye,  and  punished  with  tenible  severity.  But 
British  colonial  produce  and  British  manufac- 
tured goods  found  their  way  into  the  continent 
of  Europe  in  spite  of  all  that  French  officers 
could  do  under  the  strictest  rules  of  military 
occupation.  Hamburgh  became  a  centre  of 
a  contraband  trade  with  northern  Germany, 
and  Bourrienne  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
some  of  the  devices  which  were  discovered  and 
stopped.  On  one  occasion  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  number  of  funerals  attracted 
attention,  and  on  the  hearses  being  searched 
they  were  found  to  be  full  of  Enghsh  sugar. 
Yet  so  impossible  was  it  to  do  without  supplies 
which  could  come  only  from  English  sources 
or  through  English  commerce,  that  Napoleon's 
generals  were  sometimes  obliged  to  trade  sui'- 
reptitiously  with  England  iu  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  forces  under  their  command. 
Great  Britain,  too,  felt  the  consequences  of 
the  dislocation  of  trade  caused  by  the  violence 
of  the  belligerents,  though  she  did  not  suffer 
to  the  same  extent  as  her  adversaries.  The 
parliamentary  debates  of  the  period  are  fall 
of  the  complaints  of  harassed  interests  and 
mined  merchants.  On  both  sides  circum- 
stances were  too  strong  for  rulers.  They 
were  compelled  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
theii-  restrictions  by  the  grant  of  licenses  to 
trade.  These  were  issued  in  enormous  numbers, 
chiefly  to  their  own  subjects,  but  sometimes 
to  neutrals.  The  prize  courts  of  the  belligerent 
powers  were  constantly  employed  in  deciding 
cases  connected  with  them ;  and  thus  an 
elaborate  law  of  licenses  grew  up.  It  wiU 
not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  give  its 
main  outlines,  because  in  all  probability  much 
of  its  detaU.  will  never  be  wanted  again. 
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The  grant  of  a  license  is  an  act  of  sovereignty, 
and  must  therefore  emanate  from  the  central 
authority  of  the  state,  the  law  of  each  country 
deciding  what  department  of  its  government 
has  the  right  to  issue  such  permissions.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be  found  in 
the  right  possessed  by  all  mOitary  or  naval 
commanders,  and  all  governors  of  occupied 
places,  to  give  licenses  to  trade  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  commands.  A  state  may, 
however,  accept  and  ratify  licenses  given  by 
subordinate  authorities,  in  which  case  they 
acquire,  by  the  fact  of  recognition,  the  validity 
they  did  not  possess  in  their  own  nature. 
Licenses  may  be  granted  to  enemies,  to  neutrals, 
or  to  subjects.  Their  eifect  is  to  remove  all 
personal  disabilities  due  to  the  war,  in  so  far 
as  such  removal  is  necessary  for  the  due  con- 
duct of  the  trade  allowed  by  the  license.  Thus 
an  enemy  subject  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  the 
courts  of  the  country  in  respect  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  transactions  for  which 
permission  has  been  given,  though  the  rules 
of  International  Law  allow  the  subjects  of  one 
belligerent  no  standing  in  the  com'ts  of  the 
other.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  license  from  one  belligerent  affords 
no  protection  against  the  warlike  force  of  the 
other.  Unless  he,  too,  has  allowed  the  trade 
in  question,  he  may  consider  the  possession  of 
a  permit  from  his  enemy  as  in  itself  ground 
for  capture  and  condemnation.  The  trade 
must  be  conducted  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  license  reasonably  and  equitably  construed. 
A  small  excess  in  the  quantity  of  the  goods 
allowed  ■will  not  vitiate  the  license,  but  a 
material  change  in  their  quality  will  cause  the 
forfeiture  of  vessel  and  cargo.  A  license  cannot 
be  transferred  unless  it  is  made  negotiable  by 
express  words  ;  but  it  may  be  used  by  the 
agent  of  those  on  whose  behalf  it  was  granted, 
provided  that  he  is  named  in  its  clauses.  The 
employment  of  two  or  more  small  vessels 
instead  of  one  large  one  will  be  allowed,  but 
the  use  of  an  enemy  ship  instead  of  a  neutral 
ship  wHl  be  regarded  as  fatal.  A  license  to 
send  goods  to  a  particular  port  covers  the 
return  voyage  in  ballast,  and  wiR  even  protect 
both  ship  and  cargo  if  it  was  impossible  to 
deliver  the  goods  at  the  destination  named. 
Stress  of  weather  and  other  unavoidable  causes 
will  excuse  delay  in  the  termination  of  a  voyage, 
but  it  must  always  be  commenced  at  the  time 
stated  in  the  license. 

[The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  volumin- 
ous. C.  Robinson's  Admiralty  Reports  give  many 
of  the  British  cases,  and  others  will  be  found  in 
the  Admiralty  Reports  of  Dodson  and  Edwards. 
Hautefeuille  discusses  licenses  in  the  continental 
war  from  an  ultra-French  point  of  view,  in  his 
Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  NeutreSy  Discours 
Priliminaire.  A  vigorous  presentation  of  an 
English  view,  almost  equally  biassed,  will  be  found 
in  the  famous  work.    War  in  Disguise,    or  the 


Frauds  of  the  Neutral  Flags.  The  law  of  the 
matter  is  summarised  in  Halleck's  International 
Law,  ch.  XXX.  ;  Wheaton's  International  Law 
(Dana's  ed.),  §§  408-410,  and  note  198;  Hall's 
International  Law,  §  196 ;  Lawrence's  Inter' 
national  Law,  §  235.  An  article  by  Bose  in  the 
Historical  Revieto  for  October  1893,  on  "Napoleon 
and  English  Commerce,"  gives  a  clear  and  concise 
account  of  the  continental  system  and  its  results.] 

■1'.  J.  L. 

LIEN  (derived  from  the  French  word  lien 
[Lat.  ligamen'l  =  tie)  is  the  right  to  retain  goods 
until  payment  of  a  debt  due  by  the  owner  of 
the  goods.  It  differs  from  a  right  of  pawn 
or  pledge  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  give  a  power 
of  sale  to  the  person  retaining  the  goods.  By 
the  common  law  every  one  has  a  lien  on  articles 
delivered  to  him  to  work  on  for  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  such  work.  This  is  called  a 
specific  lien.  Other  liens  are  created  by  special 
agreement  or  usage  of  trade  ;  these  as  a  rule  are 
general  liens,  that  is  to  say,  they  authorise  the 
detention  of  goods  in  respect  of  debts  not 
specifically  incurred  in  relation  to  the  goods. 
Bankers',  brokers',  and  innkeepers'  liens  belong 
to  this  category. 

[Smith,  Mercantile  Law,  10th  ed.  1890. — Coote, 
On  Mortgages,  5th  ed.  1881  or  1884.]         B.s. 

LIFE  INSURANCE.     See  Instoanob. 

LIFE  TABLES.     See  Insukanoe. 

LIGHT     GOLD     AND     SILVER     COIN, 
Withdrawal  of,  fbom  Ciroulation  in  the  , 
United  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 

United  Kingdom. — Gold  Coin.  From  1816, 
when  the  present  gold  cun-ency  was  introduced, 
until  1842,  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  to 
withdrawing  light  gold  coin  from  circulation 
required  every  person  receiving  a  sovereign  below 
the  least  cuiTent  weight  (122  "5  grs. )  to  cut  and 
return  it  to  the  tenderer,  the  latter  having  no 
alternative  but  to  suffer  whatever  loss  the  defici- 
ency in  the  weight  involved.  This  law  remained 
practically  inoperative.  To  carry  it  out  would 
have  required  every  person  receiving  either  a 
sovereign  or  half-sovereign  to  possess  a  delicate 
balance  with  which  to  test  the  weight  of  the  coin. 
The  Bank  of  England  and  some  Government  Offices 
were  the  only  places  where  the  law  was  not  ignored ; 
great  care,  therefore,  was  taken  by  the  public  to 
prevent  light  gold  coins  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  only  institutions  where  it  was  liable 
to  be  cut.  Full-weight  pieces  were  also  carefully 
selected  for  export  and  for  melting  for  industrial 
purposes.  Hence  the  gold  currency  became  more 
and  more  exclusively  composed  of  worn  pieces. 

On  8th  June  1842  a  Treasury  minute  was 
issued  directing  that  a  letter  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  "requesting  them  to 
give  public  notice  of  their  readiness  to  receive 
gold  coin  not  being  of  the  weight  at  which  such 
coin  is  authorised  by  law  to  be  current,  at  the 
rate  of  £3  ;  17  :  10^  per  ounce,  and  to  transmit 
the  same,  when  received,  to  the  Mint,  for  re- 
coinage."  From  this  date  till  14th  March  1845, 
a  considerable  recoinage  of  light  gold  coin  was 
undertaken  by  the  Mint,  the  coin  received  from 
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the  Bank  of  England  being  of  2,860,282  ozs.  in 
weight,  and  £11,137,223  in  value. 

During  this  recoinage  the  law  that  the  loss 
arising  from  the  lightness  of  the  coins  was  charge- 
able to  the  last  holder  was  strictly  enforced. 
Much  inconvenience  was  caused  to  the  public  by 
the  endeavours  of  shopkeepers  and  others,  who 
had  to  pay  gold  coin  into  their  banking  accounts 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  to  transfer  this 
loss  from  their  own  to  their  customers'  shoulders. 
Persons  with  no  accurate  means  of  testing  the 
weight  of  a,  coin  would  calculate  its  value  in 
some  rough  way,  and  decline  to  receive  the  same, 
except  at  a  reduction  of  6d.  or  even  Is.  from  its 
nominal  value,  though  the  actual  deficiency  in 
weight  did  not  perhaps  justify  a  deduction  of  more 
than  half  the  amount  thus  estimated. 

From  1845  to  1870  the  Bank  of  England 
received  light  gold  coin  from  the  public  at 
£3  :  17  :  6  J  per  oz. ,  the  deduction  of  4d.  from  the 
"Mint  price"  being  made  to  cover  the  expense 
of  the  assay,  of  melting  the  coin  into  bars,  and  of 
sending  these  to  the  Mint.  The  mint  at  that  time 
declined  to  receive  gold  for  coinage  except  in  bars. 
On  1st  August  1870  the  regulations  of  the  Mint 
were  altered  so  as  to  permit  it  to  receive  light  gold 
coins,  in  parcels  of  not  less  than  £100,  for  re- 
coinage.  The  same  weight  of  gold  was  returned 
to  the  importer,  coined  at  the  rate  of  £3  :  17  :  lOJ 
per  ounce,  free  of  charge.  The  bank,  being  thus 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  melting  worn  coin 
into  bars,  raised  its  price  for  the  coins  to 
£3:17:9  per  ounce,  or  only  IJd.  less  than  the 
Mint  price.  The  Mint  required  the  importer  of 
light  gold  coin  to  give  two  days'  notice,  and  to 
wait  an  indefinite  time  for  the  coin  to  be  re-struck 
and  returned.  On  the  other  hand  the  Bank  of 
England  paid  for  the  coin  on  its  receipt,  and  the 
public,  in  practice,  found  it  more  profitable  to 
accept  at  once  the  Bank's  slightly  lower  price, 
than  to  incur  the  uncertainty  connected  with 
dealing  directly  with  the  Mint.  This  system 
remained  in  force  from  1870  to  1889,  during 
which  time  £21,421,697  in  light  gold  coin  was 
reooined  at  the  Mint,  the  whole  being  received 
through  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  1889  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
directing  the  withdrawal  of  all  gold  coins  issued 
before  the  present  reign,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  (see  Demonetisation).  This  was  the  first 
time  Parliament  recognised  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  relieve  the  last  holder  of  a  light  gold  coin  from 
the  cost  of  defraying  the  loss  on  its  withdrawal. 
This  principle  was  re-affirmed  by  the  Coinage  Act, 
1891  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  72),  which  provides 
that  all  light  gold  coins  except  those  fraudulently 
dealt  with  shall  be  exchanged  at  full  nominal 
value.  Section  1  (sub-sect.  3)  defines  a  greater 
deficiency  in  weight  than  three  grains  per  piece  as 
primA  facie  evidence  of  illegal  treatment. 

By  31st  December  1895,  when  this  act  had  been 
in  operation  for  three  years  and  nine  months,  a 
very  considerable  improvement  had  been  effected 
in  the  gold  currency  circulating  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which,  generally  speaking,  had  been 
placed  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  following 
amounts  of  light  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 
had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  : — 


To  Slst  December 
1895. 

Amount  -with- 
drami. 

Loss  through 

deficiency  uf 

weight. 

Sovereigns 
Half-sovereigns 

£17,274,000 
11,226,000 

£189,715 
263,861 

£28,500,000 

£453,576 

Sterling -using  Colonies. — Gold  Coin.  In  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  and  Fiji,  Colonies  in  which  the 
Coinage  Act  1 870  is  in  force,  the  law  is  the  same 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  No  special  arrange- 
ments exist  in  the  remainiug  sterling-using  Colonies 
for  the  renewal  of  the  gold  coinage.  In  1890, 
however,  when  pre-Victorian  gold  coins  were 
demonetised,  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne  branch 
Mints  were  authorised  to  exchange  such  pieces  at 
full  nominal  value,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  similar  arrangement  would  be  made  in  the 
event  of  the  re-coinage  of  gold  which  is  now  in 
progress  being  brought  to  a  close.  For  the 
present,  it  is  open  to  colonists  to  export  light  gold 
coin  to  this  country,  for  presentation  at  the  Bank 
of  England  for  exchange. 

United  Kingdom. — Silver  Coin.  The  silver 
currency  of  the  United  Kingdom  consists  of  token- 
coins,  on  the  issue  of  which  a  profit  accrues  to  the 
State.  On  the  withdrawal  of  these  coins,  therefore, 
a  loss  is  necessarily  incurred.  In  England  and 
"Wales  new  silver  coin  is  issued  to  the  public,  and 
worn  silver  coin  withdrawn  from  circulation 
through  the  medium  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
perform  the  same  service  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
respectively. 

Sterling-using  Colonies. — Silver  Coin.  Worn 
silver  coin  circulating  in  colonies  is  collected  by 
the  Colonial  Governments  and  shipped  to  London 
for  exchange  at  its  full  nominal  value.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  loss  on  its  recoinage,  the  Home  Govern- 
ment bears  the  expense  of  the  freight  of  such 
coin  from  the  various  colonies  to  London. 

Zoss  on  withdrawal  of  worn  Silver  Coin.  The 
total  amount  of  worn  silver  coin,  from  both  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  exchanged  at 
the  Royal  Mint  at  its  full  nominal  value,  the 
loss  on  which  has  been  defrayed  by  the  British 
government,  has,  from  1861  to  1895  inclusive, 
been  as  follows  : — 


Worn  silver  coin. 

Loss. 

1861-70 

£1,131,900 

£156,110 

1871-80 

2,580,090 

314,124 

1881-90 

2,653,522 

324,866 

1891 

203,465 

24,258 

1892 

227,216 

25,942 

1893 

294,113 

31,589 

1894 

389,778 

40,966 

1895 

443,993 

47,947 

Colonies  in  which  sterling  currency  is  not  used 
bear  the  loss  which  arises  from  the  wear  of  the 
coins  in  circulation,  but  at  the  same  time,  what- 
ever   seignorage    accrues    on    the    issue   of    the 
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subsidiary  pieces  is  an  addition  to  the  colonial 
revenue. 

The  imperial  bronze  coinage,  first  issued  in 
I860,  is  as  yet  subject  to  no  conditions  as  to 
withdrawal  from  circulation  when  worn. 

[See  Annual  Reports  of  the  Deputy  Master  of 
the  Mint.]  r.  ji.  a. 

LIMIT  OF  CREDIT.     See  Ckedit. 

LIMITATION",  Statutes  of.  "Time  is 
a  power  the  influence  of  which,  the  human 
mind  cannot  resist ;  what  haa  existed  for  a 
long  time  seems  fixed  and  unchangeable,  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  has  existed  so  long  ;  it 
would  be  a  public  evil  if  this  belief  were  allowed 
to  result  in  disappointment "  (Windscheid, 
Pandekten,  i.  §  101).  The  principle  thus  stated 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  modern  writers  on 
law  has  been  recognised  in  all  countries  and  at 
all  times.  The  lapse  of  time  in  all  legal  systems 
creates  rights  and  extinguishes  rights,  or  at  least 
the  power  to  enforce  them.  In  the  earlier  Roman 
law  itsucapio,  the  acquisition  of  property  by 
long  enjoyment,  was  distinguished  from  prae- 
scriptio,  the  barring  of  the  remedy  for  the 
enforcement  of  a  right  in  consequence  of  lapse 
of  time  ;  but  the  two  principles  gradually  be- 
came merged  together,  though  in  some  systems 
of  law  they  are  still  distinguished  by  different 
names  (e.g.  Ersitzung  and  Verjdhrung  in  Ger- 
man). In  England  the  object  of  law,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Statutes  of  Limitations,  is  not 
so  much  to  create  possessory  titles — although 
this  result  in  moat  cases  is  obtained  incidentally 
— as  to  bar  the  remedy  of  persons  who,  through 
ignorance  or  neglect,  have  failed  to  exercise 
their  rights  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
length  of  the  period  depends  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  right.  The  riglit  to  recover 
chattels,  rights  arising  under  simple  conti'acts, 
and  rights  to  claim  damagea  for  wrongful  actions, 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  all  barred  after  the  lapse 
of  six  years,  but  damages  for  assault  and  other 
similar  torts  cannot  be  recovered  after  the  lapse 
of  four  years,  and  a  person  slandered  by  spoken 
words  loses  his  remedy  if  he  aUows  two  years 
to  elapse  without  making  use  of  his  remedy. 
Time  does  not  run  against  infants  or  limatics  ; 
they  may  respectively  bring  their  actions  within 
six  years  after  attaining  fuU  age  or  recovering 
their  sanity  ;  absence  beyond  seas  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff  is  no  longer  a  ground  for  depriv- 
ing a  defendant  of  hia  right  to  rely  on  the 
statute,  but  if  the  defendant  is  absent  from  the 
United  Kingdom  the  operation  of  the  statute 
is  interrupted.  A  written  acknowledgment  of 
a  debt  or  any  payment  of  principal  or  interest 
from  which  the  existence  of  the  debt  can  be 
clearly  inferred  is  also  sufficient  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  barred  (21  Jac.  I.  c.  16  ;  19  &  20 
Vict.  c.  97,  §§  9-15  ;  4  &  5  Anne,  o.  16). 

Rights  arising  under  sealed  contracts  are  not 
barred  before  the  expiration  of  twenty  years, 
and  with  respect  to  these  rights  there  are  rules, 


similar  to  those  mentioned  above,  as  to  the 
interruption  of  the  operation  of  the  statute  by 
acknowledgment  or  by  the  fact  that  the  creditor 
is  an  infant  or  a  lunatic  (3  &  4  WUl.  IV.  o.  42). 

The  right  to  recover  land  must  be  exercised 
within  twelve  years  from  the  time  that  the 
right  accrues,  unless  the  person  entitled  is 
under  the  disability  of  infancy  or  insanity ; 
but  even  in  the  event  of  disability  the  lapse 
of  thirty  years  is  sufficient  to  take  away  the 
right  to  recover.  It  should,  however,  be  pointed 
out  that,  even  irrespectively  of  the  possibility 
of  disability,  a  person  having  been  in  possession 
of  land  for  a  period  exceeding  twelve  years  is 
not  thereby  made  secure  against  interruption. 
If,  for  instance,  a  person  having  a  life  interest 
in  land  purports  to  sell  the  fee  simple,  the 
purchaser  and  any  subsequent  purchaser  may 
be  ejected  within  six  yeara  from  the  time  at 
which  the  peraon  entitled  after  the  expiration 
of  the  life  interest  becomes  entitled  in  poaaession. 
Thua,  if  the  tenant  for  life  ia  twenty-one  at 
the  time  of  hia  fraudulent  sale,  and  dies  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one,  seventy-five  yeara  of  undis- 
turbed possession  may  not  suffice  to  prevent  an 
ejectment  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  ^.  27  ;  37  &  38 
Vict.  u.  57). 

The  statutes  of  limitation  are  not  appKoable 
to  equitable  rights,  excepting  equitable  interests 
in  land,  but  the  courts  of  equity  have,  except 
in  the  cases  of  trust  and  fraud,  adopted  rales 
analogous  to  those  of  the  statutea  in  queation. 
As  regards  trusts,  the  former  law  was  that  no 
lapse  of  time  prevented  beneficiaries  from  recover- 
ing damages  against  trustees  for  breaches  of 
trust, —  however  innocent,  e.g.  unauthorised 
investments ;  but  aince  1888  trustees,  imless 
they  have  been  guilty  of  fraud,  or  appropriated 
trust  property  for  their  own  benefit,  are  entitled 
to  plead  lapse  of  time  (Trustee  Act,  1888,  §  8), 
and  directors  of  companies,  who  were  formerly 
held  to  come  under  the  same  rules  as  trustees 
in  respect  of  the  statutes  of  limitation,  are  en- 
titled, as  well  aa  trustees  proper,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefit  of  this  innovation  (re 
Land  Allotment  Company  [1894]  1  Chancery 
616).  There  are  special  rules  as  to  the  limitation 
of  proceedings  directed  against  the  crown,  and 
of  penal  actions  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  in  detail. 

Speaking  generally,  the  statutea  of  limitation 
bar  the  remedy  but  do  not  deatroy  the  right, 
but  aa  regards  real  property  the  efli'eot  of  the 
lapse  of  time  is  a  divesting  of  title  or  a  trans- 
ference of  title  to  somebody  else  (see  Dawkins 
V.  Lord  Penrhyn,  4  Appeal  Cases,  51). 

[Darby  and  Bosanquet,  Statutes  of  Limitation, 
2nd  edition,  1893.]  B.  s. 

LIMITED  COMPANIES.  See  Joint-Stock 
Companies. 

LIMITED  LIABILITY  ACTS.  See  Lia- 
bility, Limited. 

LINGUET,  Simon  Nicolas  Henri  (1736- 
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1794),  a  clever  Frencli  barrister,  historian,  and 
journalist,  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
political  and  philosophical  controversies  of  his 
time,  under  the  impulse  of  an  innate  and 
quarrelsome  love  of  contradiction.  Although 
he  took  good  care  to  remain  quiet  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  he  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

Linguet  assailed  the  Physiocrats  in  his  Repanse 
attx  docteurs  modernes  .  .  .  avec  la  refutation  du 
systeme  des  phUosopkes  economistes  (London,  1771). 
In  his  pamphlet  on  bread  and  com,  Bu  Pain  et 
du  BIS,  Loudon,  1774,  reprinted  in  1789  under 
the  title  Bw  Commerce  des  Grains,  Idition  aug- 
Tnentee  d'une  Lettre  sur  le  merite  politique  et 
physique  dupain  et  du  bU  (On  the  com  trade,  -with 
a  letter  on  the  physical  and  political  properties  of 
bread  and  com)  he  wages  war  against  the  con- 
sumption of  bread,  which  he  calls  a  slow  poison. 
He  was  also  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes, 
which  might  acquire  the  fearful  qualities  of  corn. 

His  following  works  may  also  be  mentioned  : 

Annates  politiqueSyCimlesetlitt^airesduXVIII^ 
Sikle,  London,  1777-1792,  xix.  vols. — La  Dime 
Roycde  avec  des  reflexions  sur  la  contrebande,  1764, 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  L'Imp6t  territorial, 
1787.  —  Traits  des  Oanaux  navigables,  1769. — 
Jtiflexions  des  Six  Corps  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  sur  la 
suppression  des  Jwandes,  1776  (Eeflections  of  the 
Six  Parisian  Corporations  on  the  AboHtion  of 
Crafts). 

[Cruppi,  Vh  Awcat-joumaliste  au  XVIII' 
Siide,  Linguet,  Paris,  1895.]  E.  ca. 

The  attack  on  Montesquieu  made  by  Linguet 
m  La,  Theorie  des  lois  civiles  (1767),  provoked  a 
reply  from  the  abb^  MOBELLET  in  La  Thlorie  du 
paradoxe,  which  Linguet,  always  prepared  for 
controversy,  answered  in  La  Theorie  du  libelle,  ou 
Vart  de  calomnier  avec  fruit. 

LIPS,  AiEXANDEE  (1779  - 1838),  was  a 
professor  of  political  and  economic  sciences  in 
the  university  of  Marburg,  who  at  the  same 
time  superintended  the  management  of  his  own 
estate  of  Marlofstein,  where  he  founded  an 
agricultural  school. 

Professor  Roscher  calls  him  a  queer  fellow 
{ein  vmnderlicher  Kauz)  and  in  fact,  the 
proposal  brought  forward  in  his  Universal 
Peace  (der  allgeijieine  Fi-iede),  1814,  to  abolish 
the  hitherto  military  foundation  of  nobflity, 
and  to  give  it  a  basis  purely  according  to  popu- 
lation, is  rather  startling  ;  the  titles  to  be 
conferred  were  to  be  in  strict  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  sustained  by  each  new 
nobleman.  Lips  is  thus  one  of  the  last  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ^opaWMmisitc  school,  which  was 
so  powerful  in  Germany  in  pre-Malthusian  days. 

Lips  was  most  active  in  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  spreading  agrioultural  education,  of 
breaking  up  entails,  and  of  abandoning  fallows 
and  the  three-field  system  for  intensive  modes 
of  cultivation  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

But  his  attention  was  not  monopolised  by 
the  improvement  of  cultivation,  and  although 
favourable  to  free  trade  as  a  principle,  he 
considers   protection  to    be    indispensable    to 
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infant  industries.  In  this  respect,  he  is  a 
harbinger  of  List. 

Lips  was  a  copious  writer  on  topics  of  the  day. 
He  published,  1813,  a  Staatsvnssenschaftslehre 
Oder  ETicyclopddie  und  MeiJiodologie  der  Staats- 
unssenschaft,  in  which  the  state  is  presented  as 
the  rightful  interpreter  of  human  reason ;  his 
main  economic  work  is  :  DeutschZand's  Oelccmoinie, 
ein  Versuch  zur  LUsung  der  Frage,  wie  Icann 
Deutschland  zu  lohnendem  Ackerbau,  bliihender 
Industrie  und  uyirhsamem  Handel  gelangen  ? 
(Germany's  economy  ;  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
question  how  Germany  can  secure  a  remunerative 
agriculture,  flourishing  manufactures,  and  an 
eflfective  trade),  1830. 

[Eoscher,  Oesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  Deutschland, 
pp.  992-993.]  E.  ca. 

LIQUID  ASSETS  are  cash,  and  such  other 
parts  of  a  banker's  assets  as  can  be  instantly 
converted  into  cash.  A  banker's  assets  are 
generally  divided  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  Cash.  4.   Bills  of  Exchange. 

2.  Money  at  Call.  5.   Loans  and  Ad- 

3.  Government  Securi-  vauces. 

ties.  6.   Premises. 

Of  these  the  first  three  are  usually  reckoned  as 
liquid  assets,  but  cash  alone  is  really  liquid, 
whilst  all  the  others  are  so  in  more  or  less  degree. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  too,  that  their  degrees 
of  fluidity  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
they  might  be  required  to  be  converted,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  operation  would 
have  to  be  performed.  In  times  of  prosperity 
and  confidence,  securities  of  a  miscellaneous 
character  can  generally  be  promptly  turned  into 
cash,  but  there  are  other  times  when  consols 
alone  are  saleable.  Another  consideration  arises 
with  regard  to  "money  at  call."  As  an  asset 
in  the  balance  sheet  of  a  single  bank  it  is  only 
second  to  actual  cash,  but  in  the  aggregate,  as 
appearing  in  the  accounts  of  all  the  banks  in  a 
city,  it  has  quite  a  different  character.  It  is 
money  lent  to  brokers  against  biUs  of  exchange 
and  other  securities,  and  each  broker  relies  on 
his  being  able  to  repay  his  debt  to  one  bank  by 
obtaining  an  advance  from  another.  Thus  the 
reduction  of  money  at  call  in  the  accounts  of 
one  bank  means  the  increase  of  the  same  item 
with  another.  Hence  it  might  be  that  at  a  time 
of  panic  the  liquid  character  of  the  whole  asset 
would  disappear,  and  it  would  be  no  more  Kquid 
than  the  bills  or  securities  against  which  it  had 
been  lent.  Ultimately,  thefluidityof  theseassets 
depends  largely  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
legal  tender  notes  are  issued.  BiUs  of  exchange, 
though  not  usually  reckoned  as  liquid,  have 
some  advantages  of  their  own  in  this  respect. 
They  really  represent  floating  capital,  i.e. 
capital  shortly  replaceable  by  the  results  of  its 
investment,  and  are  therefore  always  gradually 
liquidating  themselves.  E.  w.  b. 

[G.  Eae,  The  Country  Banker,  1886,  and  later 
editions. — E.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  Notes  on  Bank- 
ing, 1873. — Bankers'  Magazine,  London,  passim.'] 
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LIQUIDATED  DAMAGES.  Where  the 
parties  to  a  contract  agree  that  a  fixed  sum 
will  be  paid  as  damages  for  its  breach  in  case  a 
breach  occurs.  The  object  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  to  secure  the  due  performance  of  the 
contract  and  to  aToid  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  a  court  in  case  of  breach  in  order 
to  have  the  amount  of  damages  ascertained. 
The  courts  of  equity  disregarded  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parties  and  introduced  a  distinction 
between  liquidated  damages  and  penalties. 
"Wiere  the  primary  intention  of  the  parties 
was  that  if  the  particular  act  was  not  done, 
the  fixed  sum  was  payable,  such  sum  was  re- 
garded as  liquidated  damages  ;  but  where  the 
primary  intention  was  to  secure  the  doing  of 
some  act  and  the  fixed  sum  was  merely  the 
machinery  for  securing  that  the  act  woiild  be 
done,  such  sum  was  then  regarded  as  a  penalty, 
and  the  court,  instead  of  ordering  such  sum  to 
be  paid,  might  award  a  reasonable  compensation. 
The  courts  of  common  law  did  not  recognise 
the  distinction,  but  the  result  of  the  8  &  9  WiU. 
III.  c.  2,  §  8,  was  that  where  the  court  held 
the  sum  fixed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty, 
the  actual  damage  suffered  only  could  be 
recovered ;  but  if  it  was  not  a  penalty,  the 
amount  agreed  was  payable. 

[Mayne  on  Damages,  London,  1894. — Story's 
Eguity  Jurisprudence,  London,  1892. — White  and 
Tudor's  Leading  Cases  in  Equity,  London,  1895, 
for  a  summary  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
courts  proceed  in  determining  whether  a  fixed 
sum  is  a  penalty  or  not.  ]  j.  e.  o.  m. 

LIQUIDATION.  The  term  "  liquidation"  is 
usually  applied  to  the  dissolution  or  winding 
up  of  a  company  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  manner  prescribed  by  such  act. 
An  unincorporated  company  can  be  dissolved 
under  the  articles  prescribed  by  its  deed  of 
settlement  or  by  a  court  where  the  business 
cannot  be  carried  on  as  intended,  and  a  com- 
pany incorporated  by  charter  may  be  dissolved 
in  the  manner  therein  provided.  But  where  a 
company  is  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament 
it  cannot,  without  the  assent  of  the  legislature, 
be  dissolved  at  the  will  of  its  members  ;  and  as 
a  corporation  is  distinct  from  the  persons  com- 
posing it,  the  death  or  lunacy  or  bankruptcy 
of  a  member  does  not  affect  the  existence  of 
the  body  corporate.  Acts  of  parliament  were 
passed  from  time  to  time  to  give  courts 
of  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  over  incorporated 
trading  companies  and  to  enable  such  courts  to 
apply  the  assets  to  the  payment  of  debts. 
Jurisdiction  was  also  given  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  compel  members  of  a  bankrupt 
company  to  contribute  to  the  discharge  of  the 
company's  debts  where  the  assets  were  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  creditors  in  full.  The 
drawbacks  of  these  acts  were :  (1)  that  notwith- 
standing the  winding  up  of  a  company  the 
creditors  might  take  proceedings  against  any 


shareholder  for  the  full  amount  of  his  debt ; 
(2)  the  creditors  had  to  proceed  against  the 
company  in  bankruptcy,  and  frequently  there 
arose  a  conflict  between  the  courts  of  equity 
and  of  bankruptcy  ;  (3)  the  shareholders  could 
not  initiate  proceedings  to  dissolve  the  com- 
pany ;  and  (4)  the  expense  of  taking  pro- 
ceedings was  very  great.  Between  1856  and 
1858  some  of  these  defects  were  removed,  and 
at  length  in  1862  the  Companies  Act  1862  (25 
&  26  Vict.  289)  was  passed  to  consolidate  and 
improve  the  law.  Under  this  act  three  modes 
were  provided  for  winding  up  a  company :  (1) 
compulsorily,  i.e.  by  the  court;  (2)  voluntarily, 
i.e.  by  the  shareholders  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  court ;  and  (3)  voluntarily  but  sub- 
ject to  the  provision  of  the  court. 

When  a  company  resolves  to  go  into  liquida- 
tion or  is  ordered  to  be  wound  up,  a  person  is 
appointed  liquidator  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect 
aU  the  assets,  to  pay  all  debts,  and  to  distribute 
any  surplus  amongst  the  shareholders — due  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  payment  of  all  costs. 
When  the  affairs  of  the  company  are  finally 
wound  up,  the  court  makes  an  order  dissolving 
the  company,  and  notice  of  this  order  is  given 
to  the  registrar  of  joint  stock  companies,  who 
makes  a  minute  in  his  books  to  the  effect  that 
the  company  is  dissolved. 

In  1875  an  important  step  was  taken  by  the 
legislature  with  the  object  of  assimilating  the 
law  of  winding  up  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy. 
The  Judicature  Act  1875  (38  &  39  Vict,  c.77) 
provided  that  as  far  as  the  rights  of  secured 
and  unsecured  creditors,  and  as  to  the  debts  and 
liability  proveable,  and  as  to  the  valuation  of 
annuities,  etc.,  the  same  rules  should  prevail  on 
winding  up  as  in  bankruptcy.  In  1890  a 
further  step  was  taken  by  the  Companies  (wind- 
ing up)  Act  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  63),  which 
was  passed  for  the  object  of  introducing  into 
the  winding  up  of  companies  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  that  which  prevailed  in  bankruptcy, 
and  of  subjecting  the  administrative  acts  of 
liquidators  to  the  control  of  a  government 
department.  It  was  alleged  that  under  the 
system,  which  allowed  the  petitioning  creditor 
to  practically  nominate  the  liquidator,  the 
assets  were  wasted  in  unnecessary  costs  whilst 
the  liquidation  was  unnecessarily  prolonged 
(see  Debate  in  House  of  Commons,  28  Feb. 
1890).  Under  the  act  of  1890,  the  oflicial 
receiver  in  bankruptcy  is  the  official  liquidator 
of  companies  ;  inquiries  are  of  necessity  insti- 
tuted as  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  company  have  been  carried  on  ;  whilst 
the  board  of  trade  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  the  liquidator  faithfully  performs 
his  duties. 

The  effects  and  the  advantages  of  an  official 
administration  in  the  case  of  liquidation  of 
companies  are  discussed  in  the  reports  of  the 
board  of  trade  under  section  29  of  the  Companies 
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(winding  up)  Act  1890,  published  in  1893  and 
1894,  and  in  tlie  Report,  published  in  1893,  of 
the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  appointed  to 
inquii-e  into  limits  of  the  action  of  the  board  of 
ti'ade  as  regards  the  liquidation  of  companies. 

J.  E.  c.  M. 

LIQUIDATOR  (o.)  Pkovisional  (b)  Official. 
(a)  Previous  to  1891  the  court  at  any  time  after 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  for  winding  up 
might  appoint  a  provisional  liquidator,  though 
it  was  not  usual  to  do  so  until  the  hearing  of 
the  petition.  The  object  of  the  appointment 
was  to  protect  the  assets  of  the  company  ;  the 
order  of  appointment  always  stating  what 
he  was  to  do.  Under  the  Companies  Act  of 
1890  the  only  person  who  can  now  act  as  pro- 
visional liquidator  is  the  official  receiver.  Upon 
the  making  of  an  order  to  wind  up  a  company 
he  becomes  ex-offieio  provisional  liquidator,  but 
may  be  appointed  as  such  if  necessary  at  any 
time  after  the  presentation  of  a  petition. 

(J>)  When  no  other  person  is  appointed  liquid- 
ator in  a  compulsory  winding  up,  the  official 
receiver  becomes  liquidator ;  in  a  voluntary 
winding  up  the  shareholders  appoint  their  own 
liquidator.  A  liquidator  acts  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  committee  of  inspection,  of  the 
shareholders,  and  of  the  board  of  trade  and  of 
the  court.  With  the  consent  of  the  committee 
he  can  carry  on  the  business  of  the  company 
and  bring  or  defend  actions,  and  compromise  all 
claims.  But  he  can  without  such  consent  sell 
the  property  of  the  company,  collect  assets,  and 
distribute  dividends.  The  directions  of  the 
shareholders  override  any  directions  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  matters  of  administration,  the 
liquidator  is  controlled  by  the  board  of  trade, 
and  as  far  as  his  legal  powers  are  concerned  he 
is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  courts. 

J.  E.  c.  M. 

LIQUOR  LAWS.  British  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
practically  begins  with  9  Geo.  IV.,  and  lias 
been  subject  to  modifications  and  extensions, 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  some  respects 
legislation  is  more  advanced  in  the  British 
colonies  and  in  certain  portions  of  the  United 
States  than  it  is  in  the  mother-country.  In 
Great  Britain  Sunday  closing  is  partial,  where- 
as it  is  very  general  in  the  colonies  ;  while  the 
principle  of  Local  Option  {q.v.)  has  obtained 
in  many  colonies,  and  even  total  prohibition  in 
certain  districts  of  America.  Great  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  licensing  laws  by  the 
acts  of  1872  and  1874,  though  they  contain 
only  a  part  of  the  statute  law  with  regard  to 
licensing.  It  has  been  remarked  that  a  more 
thorough  reform  of  the  laws  would  have  been 
effected  by  an  act  repealing  all  existing  statutes 
and  re-enacting  their  provisions  in  a  codified 
form.  As  matters  stand,  it  is  difficult  to  grasp 
in  full  scope  and  detail  the  spirit  of  the 
numerous   existing    enactments.     The    Act    of 


1872  introduced  by  Henry  Austin  Bruce,  home 
secretary,  afterwards  Lord  Aberdare,  is  the 
principal  act.  It  does  not  apply  to  Scotland, 
however,  and  only  partially  to  Ireland.  Severe 
penalties  are  imposed  by  the  act  on  the  illicit 
sale  of  liquor,  on  drunkenness  in  any  public 
place  or  highway,  upon  permitting  drunkenness 
or  gambling,  or  the  harbouring  of  prostitutes 
on  licensed  premises,  upon  harbouring  constables 
on  such  premises  diwing  their  hours  of  duty, 
and  upon  bribing  or  attempting  to  bribe  them. 
The  act  further  fixed  the  hours  of  closing,  but 
empowered  the  local  authority  to  grant  exemp- 
tions from  them  when  the  convenience  of  many 
persons  engaged  in  lawful  business  so  required. 
Any  licensed  person,  on  a  third  conviction  for 
offences  against  the  act,  is  to  forfeit  his  licence, 
and  to  be  disqualified  for  five  years,  and  his 
premises  for  two  years,  from  receiving  another  ; 
but  a  conviction  more  than  five  years  old  is  not 
to  be  taken  into  account  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  any  penalty.  In  every  district  a 
register  of  licences  is  to  be  kept  showing 
particulars  of  all  convictions,  etc.,  which  shall 
be  open  to  inspection  by  any  ratepayer,  holder 
of  a  licence,  or  owner  of  licensed  premises. 
A  licensing  committee  of  not  less  than  three 
members  is  appointed  annually  by  the  justices 
in  counties  and  boroughs.  In  boroughs,  how- 
ever, licences  must  be  confirmed  by  the  body  of 
justices  who  would,  but  for  the  act,  have  been 
authorised  to  grant  licences.  An  annual  value 
is  fixed  by  the  act  for  all  licensed  premises 
according  to  their  situation.  Penalties  under 
the  act  are  recoverable  by  summary  conviction, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  quarter  sessions.  No 
justice  can  take  part  in  administering  the  act 
who  has  any  beneficial  interest  in  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
act  of  1874  modified  that  of  1872  as  regards 
the  hours  of  closing  and  other  points,  many  of 
the  modifications  being  of  a  mitigatory  char- 
acter. The  statutes  relating  to  the  drink 
traffic  embrace  provisions  with  regard  to  the 
grant  of  licences,  the  qualifications  of  premises 
for  a  licence,  the  powers  of  licensing  authorities, 
the  transfer  and  removal  of  licences,  protection 
of  owners,  the  conduct  and  closing  of  premises, 
offences  against  public  order,  legal  proceedings, 
refreshment  houses,  liabilities  of  innkeepers, 
brewers'  licences,  and  various  minor  details 
touching  the  ti'affic.  The  public  revenue  is 
largely  fed  by  the  excise  duties  and  licences. 
Pitt  first  produced  a  general  scheme  of  excise 
in  1784,  and  this  was  embodied  in  the 
Consolidation  Act  of  1826,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  existing  law.  The  malt  duty  was 
abolished  ia  1880,  but  brewers  and  distillers 
must  still  take  out  an  excise  licence,  and  pay 
duty  on  everything  manufactm'ed.  A  licence 
is  also  necessary  to  wholesale  or  retail  dealers 
in  beer,  spirits,  or  wine.  By  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1888  the  duties  on  retailers'  licences 
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are  transferred  to  the  county  councils.  An  act 
of  1830  allowed  beer  licences  to  be  taken  out 
without  application  to  the  magistrates,  but  later 
acts  brought  all  beer-houses  and  refreshment- 
houses  under  their  control.  Special  sessions 
are  held  once  a  year  under  the  General  Licensing 
Act  of  1828,  for  the  grant  and  renewal  of  licences, 
and  at  more  frequent  intervals  for  deaUng  with 
applications  for  transfers.  The  Wine  and  Beer- 
house Act  of  1869  defines  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  licences  for  the  sale  of  drink  to  be 
consumed  off  the  premises.  In  Scotland,  the 
Home  Drummond  Act  of  1828  regulates  the 
general  licensing  arrangements,  but  the  Forbes 
MacKenzie  Act  of  1853  (amended  in  1862  and 
1867)  provided  a  new  form  of  magistrates' 
certificate,  which  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor 
between  11  p.m.  in  large  towns,  or  10  p.m.  in 
the  country,  and  8  a.m.,  and  during  the  whole 
of  Sunday.  The  Irish  licensing  laws  are  similar 
to  those  of  England,  but  with  some  modifications 
in  favour  of  the  pubUoan.  An  act  of  1874 
introduced  six-day  licences,  and  in  1878  an- 
other act  enforced  total  closing  on  Sunday, 
except  as  regards  the  five  largest  towns.  The 
liquor  regulations  prevailing  in  the  colonies  are 
very  diverse.  KTew  Zealand  possesses  elective 
licensing  committees,  but  no  new  licences  can 
be  granted  until  the  ratepayers  have  been 
appealed  to  by  a  poll.  Victoria  enjoys  the 
principle  of  local  option,  combined  with  com- 
pensation ;  in  Queensland  all  houses  may  be 
closed  in  any  locality  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  ratepayers,  while  a  bare  majority 
can  limit  the  number  of  licences  and  prevent 
the  issue  of  fresh  ones  ;  and  in  New  South 
"Wales  there  is  a  form  of  local  option  which 
consists  in  making  representations  to  the 
licensing  magistrates  as  to  the  number  and 
increase  of  licences.  In  South  Africa  stringent 
legislation  exists  against  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
to  the  natives,  but  there  are  frequent  complaints 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  enforced.  As  regards 
the  whites,  the  laws  are  lax  and  ineificient. 
Legislation  in  the  crown  colonies  on  the  drinl<: 
traffic  is  also  very  varied,  local  option  being 
occasionally  met  with.  Sunday  closing  and 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  drink  to  minors 
are  regulations  in  many  of  these  colonies.  The 
imperial  parliament  has  periodically  discussed 
the  liquor  question  as  affecting  India  and 
Ceylon.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted — 
though  the  Indian  government  has  denied  the 
charge — that  the  Indian  authorities  have 
endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  drink 
among  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  revenue,  and  a  similar  charge  has  been  made 
against  the  colonial  government  of  Ceylon. 
Whatever  cause  may  be  responsible  for  the 
result,  the  sale  of  drink  in  India  has  admittedly 
increased  of  recent  years,  and  parliament  will 
no  doubt  shortly  be  called  upon  to  legislate  on 
this  matter.     Canada  has  a  local  option  law 


known  as  the  Scott  Act  (1878),  under  which 
localities  can  close,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  all 
licensed  premises  without  compensation ;  but 
when  public  opinion  changes  in  any  district 
the  suppression  may  be  reversed.  Then,  there 
are  other  restrictive  laws  which  apply  to  special 
provinces.  Speaking  generally,  restrictive  laws 
prevail  in  some  form  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Dominion,  while  in  the  North- West  Territories 
there  is  total  prohibition.  Throughout  the  larger 
portion  of  Canada  and  the  states  of  the  American 
Union,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  Australasian 
colonies,  two  important  provisions  prevail,  under 
one  of  which  the  relatives  of  any  person  who 
comes  to  his  death  through  intoxicating  liquor 
may  sue  the  seller  for  damages  ;  while  under 
the  other  the  relatives  of  intemperate  persons 
may  notify  the  sellers  of  drink  not  to  supply  it 
to  such  persons,  and  magistrates  may  also  notify 
habitual  drunkards  to  whom  drink  cannot  be 
sold.  This  latter  power  is  now  being  adopted 
in  many  colonial  liquor  acts,  either  in  a  severe 
or  in  a  modified  form.  In  many  states  of  the 
American  Union  prohibitive  legislation,  as  the 
Maine  liquor  law,  obtains,  and,  in  others  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  high-licence  system  is 
adopted,  which  keeps  down  the  number  of 
objectionable  drinking  saloons.  Alike  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies  the  publio  sentiment 
is  being  moved  in  favour  of  legislation  which 
shall  strike  still  further  at  the  growth  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  by  restricting  both  the  liberty  of 
consumption  and  the  number  of  those  engaged 
in  the  trade  (see  Gothenbukg  System  ;  Local 
Option). 

[35  &  36  Vict.  u.  94,  and  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  49.— 
Spofford's  Avierican  Almanac,  Statistical,  Finan- 
cial, Political,  1879-84. — Chamiers'sSncyclopwdia, 
new  ed.  vol.  vi. — Hazell's  Annual,  1894. — Dewar's 
Liquor  Laws  for  Scotland. — Stone's  Justices^ 
Manual.  ]  G.  E.  s. 

LIRA  (Italian  coin).  The  equivalent  of  the 
French  franc  (see  Feano). 

LIST,  FniEDMCH  (1789-1846),  was  the  son 
of  a  respectable  tanner  at  Eeutlingen.  Not 
liking  his  father's  business,  he  became  a  clerk 
in  the  public  service.  He  continued  a  diUgent 
course  of  self-culture,  and  already  in  1816  had 
risen  to  the  post  of  ministerial  under-secretary. 
The  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  being  desirous  of 
calming  popular  effervescence  in  his  State  by 
liberal  concessions,  made  Von  Mangenheim  his 
chief  minister.  List  warmly  supported  the 
reform  movement,  and  was  appointed  in  1817 
professor  of  economics  and  "Staatspraxis"  in  the 
university  of  Tubingen.  On  the  fall  of  the 
minister,  List,  having  acted  as  adviser  of  the 
recently  -  founded  society  of  trade  and  manu- 
factuies,  which  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  internal 
duties  as  an  impediment  to  commerce,  was 
obliged  in  1819  to  resign  his  professorship.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Wiirtemberg 
chamber,  and  worked  earnestly  for  an  extension 
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of  self-government,  for  tlie  introduction  of  jury- 
trial  and  publicity  of  proceedings  in  criminal 
cases,  for  the  sale  of  the  domains,  and  other 
reforms.  He  was  in  consequence  expelled  from 
the  chamber  and  condemned  to  a  ten  months' 
imprisonment,  from  which  he  was  released  on 
promising  to  quit  the  country.  He  then  emi- 
grated to  America,  where  he  remained  from  1 825 
to  1832,  was  successful  as  a  journalist  and  as 
a  speculator  in  coal  and  railways,  and  acquired 
favour  with  the  Pennsylvanlan  manufacturers 
by  his  Outlines  of  American  Political  Uamomy, 
1827,  which  contained  a.  defence  of  protective 
duties.  After  having  been  employed  on  a 
mission  to  Paris,  he  became  in  1832  United 
States'  consul,  first  at  Leipzig,  and  afterwards 
for  Baden.  On  his  settlement  in  Germany  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  advocacy  of  a  railway 
system  for  that  country,  to  which,  at  the  time, 
many  interests  and  prejudices  were  opposed  ; 
and  really  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  its  con- 
struction. He  threw  himself  somewhat  later 
into  the  agitation  for  a  Zollveeein,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  its  success  by  his  ardour  and 
eloquence.  With  this  practical  movement  his 
name  must  always  be  closely  associated,  and 
through  it,  with  the  history  of  Germany.  He 
was  personally  ill-supported  by  the  public,  and 
had  to  struggle  with  financial  difficulties  ;  and, 
bodily  disease  and  suffering  being  added,  he  sank 
under  the  burden,  and  died  by  his  own  hand 
30th  November  1846. 

Gennany  owes  List  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  services  he  rendered  in  the  promotion 
of  her  material  prosperity.  When  residing  in 
America,  he  said  that  his  own  country  always 
lay  in  the  background  of  his  plans,  and  on  his 
return  he  worked  in  her  interest  with  extra- 
ordinary zeal  and  assiduity.  As  an  author,  he 
is  known  chiefly  by  his  I>as  Naiimude  System 
der  Politischen  Oekonomie,  of  which  the  first  and 
only  published  volume,  dealing  with  Intek- 
NATIONAL  Trade,  appeared  in  1841  (7th  ed., 
by  Eheberg,  1883).  In  this  work  he  is  much 
indebted  to  A.  MiJLLEE,  a  deeper  thinker  than 
himself,  some  of  whose  best  thoughts  are  repro- 
duced in  it,  though  in  a  less  abstract  and  more 
practical  form.  Like  that  writer,  he  takes  up 
a  position  in  some  respects  strongly  antagonistic 
to  Adam  Smith,  who,  in  his  opinion,  kept 
private  interests  too  exclusively  in  view,  and, 
when  he  ceased  to  be  individualistic,  became 
cosmopolitan.  The  n/xtional  idea  is  predominant 
in  List.  Between  the  individual  and  humanity 
— ^he  says — stands  the  nation,  a  collective  and 
continuous  existence,  possessing  a  deep-seated 
unity  founded  on  a  thousand  bonds  of  feeling 
and  interest — with  a  descent,  a  language,  a 
literature,  a  history  of  its  own,  and  laws,  institu- 
tions and  economic  aptitudes  peculiar  to  itself. 
To  its  permanent  well-being,  on  which  depends 
the  ultimate  highest  good  of  all  its  members, 
the  immediate  interests  of  individuals,  which  do 


not  always  further  it,  should  be  strictly  sub- 
ordinated. The  really  important  object  is  not 
the  present  creation  of  exchange  values,  but  the 
development  of  the  productive  powers  of  the 
nation.  The  requirements  of  different  nations 
must  be  met  in  different  ways,  depending  partly 
on  their  respective  characteristics,  hut  chiefly 
on  the  degree  of  development  which  they  have 
attained.  All  communities — at  least  those  of 
the  temperate  zones — after  emerging  from  the 
hunter  and  pastoral  systems  of  life,  pass  through 
three  successive  economic  stages :  (1)  that  of 
agriculture  ;  (2)  that  of  agriculture  united  with 
manufactures  ;  and  (3)  that  of  combined  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce.  The  last 
of  these  forms  of  national  economy,  as  it  is  the 
product  of  a  higher  grade  of  evolution,  so  also 
is  greatly  superior  to  the  others  in  its  reflex 
influence  on  civilisation.  It  marks  the  full 
maturity  of  a  society  ;  and  it  is  the  function  of 
government  to  facilitate  by  Suitable  economic 
measures  the  natural  movement  of  the  com- 
munity towards  this  highest  stage.  In  the 
purely  agricultural  period,  free  trade  with  richer 
and  more  cultivated  societies  is  the  right  policy 
as  tending  most  to  the  advancement  of  the 
national  culture.  And  it  becomes  so  again 
when  the  productive  powers  of  the  nation  have 
been  fully  developed.  But  in  the  intermediate 
stage  a  gradually  introduced  protective  system 
is  the  proper  resource  for  training  and  maturing 
the  industrial  capacities  of  a  people,  which,  in 
its  absence,  could  not  hold  their  ground  in  the 
home  market  against  the  competition  of  more 
advanced  communities.  Thus  the  protective 
system  ought  not  to  be  a  permanent  order  of 
things,  but  temporary  and  provisional  only. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  means  of  industrial  education 
carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  and 
ought  to  cease  with  the  necessity  for  it. 
According  to  List,  England  alone  in  his  time 
had  reached  the  highest  stage,  and  France  was 
approaching  it.  For  England  free  trade  was 
the  right  policy.  When  Germany  under,  and 
by  means  of,  protection,  should  have  completed 
her  industrial  education,  and  so  enabled  herself 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  her  success  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  presented  by  the  already- 
acquired  superiority  of  other  countries,  free 
trade  ought  to  become  Jier  policy  also.  And 
the  adoption  of  that  system  by  all  nations  under 
like  conditions  would  realise  the  economic  ideal 
and  mark  the  consummation  of  general  well- 
being.  This  theory,  though  stated  too  abso- 
lutely and  thus  requiring  modification,  seems 
certainly  to  contain  some  elements  of  truth. 
List,  besides  criticising  effectually  weak  points 
in  the  systems  of  his  predecessors,  did  much 
towards  introducing  the  relative  historical  spirit 
into  economic  studies,  and  emphasising  the 
political — and  in  some  degree  also  the  moral — 
considerations  which  often  enter  into  the  solu- 
tion  of    industrial   problems.      His   writings 
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referring  for  the  most  part,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  questions  of  the  day,  had  a  powerful  effect 
in  Germany  by  Interesting  the  middle  classes 
in  economio  doctriues  and  making  those  doc- 
trines subjects  of  general  discussion. 

Apart  from  his  errors  of  principle,  and  the 
materialistic  tinge  which — though  he  would 
have  repudiated  the  charge  —  undoubtedly 
colours  his  ideas,  his  chief  faults  are  a  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  the  product  in  part  of  his 
eager  temperament  and  exuberant  rhetoric, 
his  habit  of  unduly  depreciating  the  economists 
whose  views  he  controverted,  and  looseness  and 
want  of  system  in  his  exposition  of  scientific 
principles.  He  had  the  art,  however,  of  catch- 
ing the  popular  ear  ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  attracted  by  the  freshness,  the  vigour, 
and  the  tone  of  profound  conviction,  which 
characterise  his  writings,  as  well  as  by  his  ardent 
patriotism,  and  his  intense  belief  in  the  great' 
future  which  awaited  his  country.  The  success 
of  his  principal  book,  though  aided  by  the 
harmony  of  its  doctrines  with  the  contemporary 
circumstances  and  aspirations  of  Germany,  was 
not  exclusively  due  to  this,  but  was  the  merited 
reward  of  its  contributions  to  economic  thought. 

Besides  the  publications  above-mentioned.  List 
wrote  much  in  the  public  Journals  of  his  time  in 
favour  of  the  creation  of  a  railway  system  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Zollveeein,  and  founded, 
in  1833  and  1843  respectively,  special  organs  for 
the  advocacy  of  these  objects.  He  also  contributed 
a  series  of  articles  to  the  Stoats-Lexicon  of  Rotteok 
and  Welcker.  Amongst  his  minor  pieces  may  be 
mentioned,  Das  Rationale  Transport-system  (1838). 
— Die  Adixrverfassung,  die  Zwergwirthsehaft  wnd 
die  Auswanderung,  1842,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  'grande  culture,'  and  Die polUisch-okonomische 
National-einheit  der  Deutschen  (1846).  There  is 
a  collected,  though  not  complete,  edition  of  List's 
writings  by  Hausser  (3  vols. ,  1850),  which  contains 
also  a  biographical  memoir  of  him.  His  principal 
work  has  been  translated  in  America  by  G.  A. 
Matile,  with  preface  by  S.  Golwell  (1856),  and  in 
England  by  S.  Sampson  Lloyd  (1885). 

[Leser  in  Allg.  Deutsche  Biogr. — Eheberg  in 
Kandw.  der  Staxitsvnssenschafien.  — Roscher,  Gesch. 
der  N.  0.,  p.  970. — Kautz,  Die  gesch.  Entmcke- 
lung  der  N.  0.,  p.  670.]  j.  K.  i. 

LITEEARY  PROPERTY.     See  Copymght. 

LITTLE  GOES.  A  species  of  lottery  de- 
clared unlawful  byi42  Geo.  III.  c.  119. 

[Wharton,  Laiv  Lexicon,  sub  voce.'] 

LITH,  JOHANN  "WiLHBLM  TON  DEE  (1709- 
1775),  belongs  to  the  numerous  class  of  German 
writers  and  statesmen  who,  during  the  last 
century,  considered  most  questions  of  adminis- 
tration and  finance  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
they  called  populosity,  i.e.  the  development  of 
population.  This  prepossession,  natural  in  a 
country  which  had  been  depopulated  by  the 
havoc  of  religious  and  political  wars,  was  pushed 
by  them  to  an  undue  exaggeration,  shared  by 
the  German  princes  anxious  to  strengthen  their 


military  power.  For  instance,  these  writers 
mostly  advocated  the  excise  system  because 
excise  duties  are  paid  without  compulsion,  and 
do  not  excite  the  population  to  emigi-ate. 

These  and  parallel  opinions  are  maintained  by 
Von  der  Lith  in  his  PoUtische  Betrachtungen  von 
verschiedenen  Arten  der  Steuern  (Political  Con- 
siderations on  different  kinds  of  Taxation),  1751, 
and  in  his  Neue  voUstandige  erwiesene  Ahhand- 
lung  von  denen  Steuern  imd  deren.  vortheilhafier 
Einrichtung  in  einem  Lande  naeh  den  Grundsdtzen 
einer  wahren,  die  Verbesserung  der  Macht  eines 
Regenten  und  die  GluckseligkeU  seiner  Unterthanen 
wirkenden  Staatskunst  (A  new  and  complete  Ex- 
position of  a  beneficent  System  of  Taxation  on  the 
principles  of  a  true  statecraft  which  furthers  the 
power  of  a  ruler  and  the  happiness  of  his  Subjects), 
1766. — Boscher,  Gesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  inDeutsch- 
land,  p.  425,  describes  the  latter  book,  although 
dry  and  heavy,  as  showing  a  solid  knowledge  of 
German  and  foreign  financial  institutions  and 
literature.  E.  ca. 

LIVERY.  The  term  "livery,"  meaning  at 
first  an  allowance  (liieratio)  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  the  servants  of  great  mediaeval  house- 
holds, soon  came  to  be  restricted  to  the  gift  of 
clothing,  and  then  to  the  clothing  itself.  It 
became  common  in  England  in  the  14th 
century  for  the  great  lords  to  clothe  theh 
retainers  in  a  uniform,  and  to  give  "livery  of 
company"  also  to  their  friends  and  dependants,  a 
practice  which  greatly  iacreased  the  tendencies  of 
the  time  towards  baronial  lawlessness  and  faction. 
Accordingly  it  was  restricted  by  «■  long  series 
of  statutes,  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  ;  though  it  was  not  until  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  that  the  government  was  strong 
enough  to  enforce  them. 

[Dr.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  iii.  §  471,  was  the  first 
to  lay  stress  upon  the  custom  of  livery  as  "an 
important  element  among  the  disruptive  tendencies 
of  the  later  middle  ages."  The  well-known  story  of 
Henry  VII.  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  is  told  by 
Lord  Bacon  in  his  lAfe  of  that  king  (see,  for 
another  sense  of  the  term.  Land,  Law  relating 
TO  ;  Seisin).]  w.  j.  a. 

LIVERYMEN.  The  wearing  of  a  uniform 
Li  VEST  {q.v.')  was  not  peculiar  to  baronial 
retinues  ;  it  was  common  upon  festive  or 
ceremonial  occasions  with  the  members  of 
fraternities  of  various  kinds — including  the 
fraternities  of  crafts.  In  a  petition  of  1389, 
the  Commons  prayed  not  only  that  the  liveries 
of  lords  should  be  restricted,  but  also  that  no 
livery  should  be  given  "  under  colour  of  gild  or 
fraternity,"  and  "that  no  craft  should  give 
livery  to  any."  In  1406,  however,  the  statute 
concerning  liveries  expressly  exempted  "gilds 
and  fraternities,  and  also  the  people  of  misteries 
that  be  founded  and  ordained  to  a  good  intent 
and  purpose."  At  this  time  probably  every 
member  of  the  companies  of  crafts  wore  the 
livery  from  time  to  time  ;  but  before  the  end 
of  the  century  it  had  in   London  become  a 
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mark  of  a  certain  superiority  of  some  members 
over  others — a  change  due  perhaps  to  the  in- 
creasing costliness  of  the  attire,  and  the  un- 
willingness of  ordinary  freemen  to  lose  the 
time  necessary  for  attending  pageants.  Among 
the  drapers  in  1493  there  were  114  "of  the 
craft  in  the  clothing,"  115  "of  the  brotherhood 
out  of  the  clothing,"  and  60  in  the  bachelors' 
company.  By  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  the  "livery"  constituted  ia 
most  of  the  crafts  a  higher  grade  to  which  the 
more  substantial  fi'eemen  were  admitted  by  the 
court  of  assistants,  upon  the  payment  of 
heavy  fees.  In  the  smaller  companies  it  would 
seem  that  the  "livery"  at  first  included  all  or 
almost  all  the  employers,  in  the  greater  only 
the  more  substantial  ;  but  during  the  next 
century  the  companies  began  to  lose  their  close 
connection  with  the  industrial  occupations 
from  which  they  had  arisen.  An  act  of 
common  council  in  15  Edward  IV.,  ordering 
the  heads  of  the  companies  to  come  to  elections 
"with  the  honest  men  of  their  misteries  in 
their  best  liveries,"  led  to  the  liverymen  obtain- 
ing an  exclusive  right  to  vote  both  for  the 
chief  civic  magistrates  and,  until  1835,  for  the 
members  of  parliament  for  the  city  ;  the  gather- 
ing of  the  liverymen  of  the  companies  for  the 
former  purpose  is  known  as  the  "  common 
hall. "  The  social  position  of  liverymen  during 
the  last  two  hundrgd  years  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  act  of  the  court  of  aldermen 
in  1697,  "that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to 
take  upon  himself  the  clothing  of  any  of  the 
twelve  companies  unless  he  have  an  estate  of 
£1000,  of  the  inferior  companies  uidess  he  have 
an  estate  of  £500."  At  present,  with  about 
10,000  ordinary  freemen,  there  are  some  7300 
liverymen  in  the  several  companies  ;  of  these 
about  1500  constitute  the  courts  of  assistants 
(see  also  Companies,  City  of  London). 

[The  early  history  of  the  "  livery "  will  be 
found  in  Ashley,  Bconctmic  Sistory,  i.  pt.  ii.  pp. 
125-132.  The  present  position  of  the  livery 
in  the  various  companies  may  be  best  studied 
in  the  Report  of  H.M.  Livery  Oompanics'  Omn- 
mission  (1884),  which  is  conveniently  summarised 
in  the  Introduction  to  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt's 
Livery  Companies  (1892),  where  also  will  be 
found  some  indications  as  to  the  peculiar  privileges 
and  burdens  of  liverymen.]  w.  j.  a. 

LIVERY  COMPANIES.  This  term  for  those 
' '  companies  "  in  London  which  have  grown  out 
of  the  old  fellowships  of  crafts,  and  the  LlVBKY- 
MBN  {q.v.)  of  which  had  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  civic  franchise,  would  seem  to  have  come 
into  use  in  the  18th  or  early  19th  century, 
probably  with  the  appearance  of  "companies" 
of  another  sort  from  which  they  needed  to  be 
distinguished.  AViUiam  Herbert,  the  librarian 
to  the  Corporation  of  London,  entitled  his 
book  The  History  of  the  twelve  great  Livery 
Companies  (1834),  and  the  royal  commission 


of  inquiry  appointed  in  1880  was  designated 
the  "Livery  Companies'  Commission."  But 
it  does  not  seem  that  any  clear  distinction  has 
been  di-awn  by  competent  authority  between 
"livery"  companies  and  those  other  companies 
— of  which  several  survived  until  quite  recently 
— which  had  a  somewhat  similar  origin  (see 
Companies,  City  of  London).  w.  j.  a. 

LIVERPOOL,  Chakles  Jenkinson,  first 
Earl  of  (1727-1808),  was  born  at  Winchester, 
of  an  old  Oxfordshire  family.  After  a  dis- 
tinguished career  at  Oxford,  he  began  to  pre- 
pare for  public  life.  In  March  1761  he  was 
appointed  by  Bute  an  under  secretary  of  state, 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and  iiUed 
various  minor  offices  until  1772,  when  he  was 
appointed  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  a  privy 
councillor.  Three  years  later  he  purchased  from 
Pox  the  valuable  patent  place  of  clerk  of  the 
pells  in  Ireland,  and  became  master  of  the 
mint.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  secretary  at 
war  under  Lord  North,  and  was  supposed  to 
possess  almost  unbounded  influence  over  the 
king  and  the  prime  minister.  Pitt,  whose  com- 
mercial and  fiiancial  policy  he  warmly  admired, 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade 
in  1783.  Jeiikinson  had  a  large  share  in 
framing  the  commercial  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  America  of  1784,  and  he  also 
assisted  to  establish  the  South  Sea  fishery. 
In  1786  he  was  created  Baron  Hawkesbury, 
and  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  and  president  of  the  committee  of 
council  for  the  affairs  of  trade  and  plantations. 
He  was  created  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  1796. 

Lord  Liverpool's  speeches  in  the  House  of  Peers 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  economic  and 
financial  questions.  In  1797  he  defended  the 
constitution  and  conduct  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments ;  and  the  following  year  spoke  in  defence 
of  the  Assessed  Taxes  Bill,  by  which  an  income 
tax  of  10  per  cent  was  imposed  on  incomes  above 
£200. 

Lord  Liverpool  wrote  A  Discourse  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  in  Respect 
to  Neutral  Nations,  published  1758,  2nd  ed. 
1794 ;  (this  tract,  which  is  described  by  M'Culloch, 
Lit.  Pol.  Econ.,  as  being  * '  learned,  moderate,  and 
able,"  supports  the  view  that  "neutrals  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  a  trade  during  war  from 
which  they  had  been  excluded  during  peace,")  and 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Establishment  of  a  National 
and  Constitutional  Force  in  England  independent 
of  a  Standing  Army,  1756. 

In  1785  appeared,  in  3  vols.,  his  Collection  of 
all  Treaties  of  Peace,  Alliance,  and  Commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers,  from  the 
Treaty  of  Munster  in  1648  to  the  Treaties  signed 
at  Pa/ris  in  1783. 

In  1805  Lord  Liverpool  addressed  his  well- 
known  letter  to  the  king  (George  III.),  published 
as  A  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  1805, 
reprinted  184  6,  and  in  1880  by  theBank  of  England, 
which  "  comprises  ...  a  greater  amount  of  infor- 
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mation  respecting  the  coins  of  the  kingdom,  and  a 
more  comprehensive  and  elaborate  exposition  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  coinage  should  he  con- 
ducted, than  is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
publication"  (M'CuUooh,  Lit.  Pol.  Econ.). 

This  work  was  originally  written,  with  the  co- 
operation of  George  Chalmers,  as  a  draft  report  for 
a  conference  of  the  privy  council  in  1 798,  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  coins,  etc.,  and  it 
had  great  influence  in  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  in  1816.  (See  second  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool.) 

[Yonge's  Life  of  the  Second  Earl  of  Liverpool. — 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt. — Annual  Register,  1808. 
— And  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol. 
xxix.]  G.  B.  s. 

LIVERPOOL,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson, 
second  Earl  of  (1770-1828),  educated  at  Charter- 
house and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  entered  parlia- 
ment in  1790.  Appointed  in  1794  to  the 
India  board,  he  became,  five  years  later,  master 
of  the  mint.  When  his  father  was  raised  to 
an  earldom  he  was  known  as  Lord  Hawkesbury. 
He  was  a  close  student  of  political  economy  and 
finance  ;  in  1796  he  maintained  that  the  com- 
mercial condition  of  Great  Britain — notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  the  great  war — was 
more  prosperous  than  at  any  antecedent  period, 
and  regretted  that  the  system  of  appropriating 
a  million  annually  to  the  extinction  of  the 
national  debt  had  not  been  adopted  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  war  in  1748,  as  the  burden 
would  have  since  been  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  nation.  Hence  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  regard  the  sinking  fund  established  by 
Pitt  as  "unquestionably  the  greatest  measure 
ever  produced  by  the  ingenuity  or  wisdom  of 
man,"  and  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  financial 
axiom  that  the  supplies,  or  a  considerable 
portion  of  them,  should  be  raised  within  the 
year. 

As  foreign  secretary  he  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens  in  1801.  Two  years  later  he  was 
raised  to  the  Upper  House  as  Baron  Hawkes- 
bury during  his  father's  lifetime.  In  1808  he 
became  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  In  1810  the  bullion  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  reported  on  the  depreciation 
in  the  currency.  Lord  King  and  other  large 
landowners  refused  to  receive  their  rents  except 
in  gold  ;  and  guineas  were  extensively  bought 
at  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-seven  shillings, 
by  agents  of  the  government,  to  remit  to  the 
Peninsula.  Lord  Stanhope  introduced  a  biU 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  make  it  illegal  for  any 
person  to  give  more  money  for  guineas,  half- 
guineas,  etc.,  than  their  lawful  value.  Lord 
Liverpool  at  first  opposed  this  bill,  but  subse- 
quently assisted  in  carrying  it  through. 

During  the  same  session  he  supported  Mr. 
Vansittart's  bill  on  the  sinking  fund,  which 
repealed  the  act  of  1802,  but  adhered  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  original  measure  of  1792.  Lord  Liverpool 
also  supported  Mr.  Vansittart's  celebrated  reso- 


lutions, in  opposition  to  those  of  Mr.  Homer, 
which  advocated  a  return  to  cash  payments. 
One  of  Vansittart's  resolutions  aJErmed  that 
bank-notes  were  equal  to  gold  despite  the  fact 
that  £100  of  notes  could  only  purchase 
£86  :  10  :  6  of  gold.  Party  feeling  alone  can 
account  for  the  support  Vansittart  received. 

In  1812  Lord  Liverpool  came  into  power  at 
the  head  of  a  purely  Tory  ministry,  the  first 
ten  years  of  which  witnessed  much  reactionary 
movement  on  the  continent  and  at  home,  the 
mismanagement  of  the  national  finances,  the 
increase  in  the  duty  on  foreign  com,  and  the 
adoption  of  coercive  measures  for  dealing  with 
discontent  in  England.  AU  these  things  were 
charged  to  the  incapacity  of  the  government. 
Personally,  Lord  Liverpool  was  a  free  trader, 
and  regarded  the  corn  law  of  1815  merely  as 
an  experiment.  When  Huskisson  and  Canning 
joined  the  ministry,  he  began  to  liberalise  the 
tarifT,  and  desired  to  retain  a  portion  of  the 
property  tax,  a  measure  which  would  have 
greatly  favoured  the  working  classes.  But 
opposed  by  Whigs  and  Tories  alike,  it  was 
defeated  in  the  Commons.  In  spite  of  its 
reactionary  policy  on  certain  national  questions, 
and  much  vacillation  of  opinion,  Lord  Liver- 
pool's miaistry  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer 
administration  of  bee  trade. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  following 
are  the  principal  financial  events  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool's ministry.  In  1816  he  carried  the  measure 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  New  Silver 
Coinage,  and  to  regulate  the  currency  of  the  Gold 
and  Silver  coin  of  this  Eealm  "  ;  which  established 
the  gold  standard  in  this  country  and  made  silver 
token  money  (coined  at  the  rate  of  sixty-six  sTiillings 
to  the  owner  instead  of  sixty-two)  the  standard  rate, 
and  limited  to  forty  shillings  as.  legal  tender.  The 
effect  of  this  act  has  been  severely  criticised,  and 
it  was  commented  on  by  W.  Huskisson  (?.«.)  at 
the  time.  In  1818  he  carried  a  proposal  fixing 
the  ensuing  year  as  the  time  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments.  He  cordially  supported  Peel's 
bill  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children  in 
factories.  In  1819  reduction  in  taxation  was 
followed  by  various  measures  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade  ;  and  in  1820  the  premier  expounded 
his  liberal  ideas  on  the  subject  of  foreign  com- 
merce, but  showed  that  our  laws  with  respect  to 
agricultural  produce  alone  threw  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  complete  freedom  of  trade. 
The  sinking  fund  was  a  blunder  which  has  never 
been  defended ;  but  Liverpool's  general  policy 
with  regard  to  the  currency  and  commercial  panics 
during  the  early  years  of  George  IV.'s  reign  has 
been  both  warmly  eulogised  and  objected  to  as 
the  cause  of  much  financial  trouble. 

In  1821  the  bill  for  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  was  carried  through  both  Houses,  and 
in  defending  the  substitution  of  gold  for  £1  notes, 
to  the  extent  of  six  or  seven  mUlions,  Lord 
Liverpool  also  vindicated  the  measures  talcen  to 
establish  an  efficient  sinking  fund,  to  the  amount 
of  five  millions.     He  expressed  himself  as  opposed 
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in  principle  to  legislation  which  favoured  or 
burdened  one  industry  more  than  another,  and 
had  approved,  on  its  own  merits,  a  system  of  un- 
restricted trade ;  though  he  admitted  that  a 
country  which  had  so  long  followed  an  opposite 
policy  could  not  easily  abandon  it.  But  in  1826 
he  avowed  that  neither  the  corn  law  of  1815, 
nor  that  of  1822,  was  applicable  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  prevalent  distress  and  industrial 
depression.  He  declared  himself  individually 
responsible  for  the  ministerial  proposal  to  confer 
on  the  administration  a  discretionary  power  to 
permit  a  limited  importation  of  corn  ;  and  this 
power  was  shortly  afterwards  exercised.  In  fact 
the  premier's  opinions  were  moving  so  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  an  amelioration  of  the  corn  laws, 
that  he  prepared  a  measure  of  relaxation  which 
was  introduced  in  the  new  parliament,  though 
illness  prevented  him  from  personally  conducting 
the  measure. 

The  severe  money  panic  in  England  at  the  close 
of  1825  led  to  the  stoppage  of  a  great  number  of 
banks,  while  the  whole  circulation  of  the  country 
was  practically  paralysed.  Government  at  once 
resolved  to  issue  one-  and  two-pound  Bank  of 
England  notes  to  relieve  the  country,  and  an 
extraordinary  coinage  of  sovereigns  was  ordered. 
In  the  session  of  1826  the  Small  Note  Bill  was 
passed,  which  provided  for  the  suppression  of 
notes  under  £5.  By  a  further  measure  the  law 
of  1708  was  repealed,  and  banks  with  any  number 
of  partners  were  allowed  to  be  established  beyond 
sixty-flve  miles  from  London,  while  the  Bank  of 
England  was  permitted  to  establish  branches  to 
be  carried  on  by  its  agents. 

[Memoirs  of  the  Pvhlic  Life  and  Administration 
of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  1827. — Life  ofth^  Second 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  3  vols. 
1868.— Kebbel's  History  of  Toryism,  1886.— 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxix. — 
Annual  Register,  1828.]  G.  B.  s. 

LIVING  WAGE.  This  expression  is  gener- 
ally confused  with  the  cognate  "minimum 
wage,"  e.g.  the  lowest  rate  paid  on  a  sliding- 
soale  arrangement,  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  claim  of  labour  to  a  definite  low  daily  or 
weekly  wage,  without  any  guarantee  of  the 
permanent  employment  which  would  make  it  a 
wage  sufficient  to  live  on.  It  came  to  the  front 
during  the  great  coal  strike  of  1893.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  limit  the  claim  of  a  living  wage 
to  any  section  of  workers, — by  whom,  indeed, 
it  might  be  attainable  given  strict  combina- 
tion, limitation  of  numbers,  and  maintenance  of 
price, — and  the  expression  seems  likely  to  take 
root  as  the  claim  of  labour  generally  to  a  pre- 
ference share  in  the  total  product  of  industry. 

Plausible  as  the  catchword  seems,  on  examina- 
tion it  does  little  more  than  suggest  questions. 
Is  any  preference  share  reaUy  possible — say  that 
the  guarantee  of  a  living  raised  the  sluice-gates 
of  population  ?  Suppose  the  claim  granted,  is  the 
"  living  "  in  question  mere  physical  subsistence 
or  life  at  a  conventional  level  ?  and  is  it  a 
"family  wage"  or  an  "individual"  one?  If 
Great  Britain's  estimated  income,  divided  by 


its  population,  gives  some  £36  per  head,  what 
kind  of  living  wage  does  that  income  provide 
even  on  the  footing  of  an  equal  distribution  ? 
Would  the  national  income  be  maintained  and 
increase  if  it  were  thus  distributed  ?  How  far 
may  the  ' '  living  "  of  capital  be  reduced  vrithout 
reducing  the  national  dividend  and  so  reducing 
the  living  wage  ?  Unless  industrial  efficiency 
increase  proportionally  with  the  living  wage, 
how  could  our  free-trade  country  compete  with 
others  ?  All  the  same,  has  labour  not  a  better 
claim  to  a  preference  in  the  national  dividend 
than  any  other  factor  ?  If  equal  distribution 
would  give  so  small  a  sum  per  head,  what  kind 
of  living  does  the  present  distribution  afford  to 
the  masses  ? 

The  expression  gives  at  least  one  valuable 
reminder.  Gifien  {Essays  in  Finance,  second 
series,  1886,  p.  463),  comparing  wages  in  1883 
with  wages  fifty  years  before,  has  calculated 
that  the  income  of  the  manual  labour  classes 
per  head  has  increased  on  the  average  much 
more  than  100  per  cent.  Taking  this  with  the 
fact  that  wealth  in  Great  Britain  seems  to 
increase  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  population, 
it  is  obviously  possible  that  the  standard  of 
living  should  steadily  rise  ;  and  it  is  right  that 
average  industry  should  claim  a  wage  rising  in 
correspondence  —  always  .  remembering  that  a 
real  rise  in  wage  may  be  expressed  in  low  prices, 
and  that  changes  in  currency  may  even  disguise 
an  increase  of  wage  in  lower  money  figures. 
But  the  dislocations  seemingly  inevitable  in 
any  system  of  competitive  industry  make 
any  guarantee  of  a  living  wage  by  individual 
employers  impossible,  and  throw  doubt  on  the 
possibility  of  its  being  guaranteed  under  any 
imaginable  organisation  of  human  society. 

[Giffen,  The  Growth  of  Capital,  1889.— Smart, 
Studies  in  Economics,  1895. — Marshall,  Elements, 
ch.  xii.  §  16,  cp.  Standard  of  Comfort.]  w.  s. 

LIVRE.  Of  the  many  notable  features  in 
the  iinancial  history  of  France  none  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  complete  distinction  be- 
tween money  of  account  and  the  money  in 
actual  circulation.  The  distinction  was  neither 
unique  nor  original,  but  in  no  country  was  it 
so  sharply  drawn  as  in  France  from  the  10th 
to  the  18th  century.  The  origia  of  the  money 
of  account  is  traced  by  all  authorities  to  a 
capitulary  of  Charles  the  Great,  which  ordered 
that  the  pound  of  silver  {libra  argenti)  should 
be  divided  into  20  solidi,  and  each  SOLIDTJS 
{q.v.)  into  12  denarii  (see  Denarius).  From 
this  time  the  terms  of  commercial  transactions, 
whether  sales  or  contracts  extending  over  a 
period  of  time,  were  expressed  in  livres.  Sous, 
and  Deniers.  These  always  retained  the 
same  proportion  to  each  other,  12  deniers  to 
the  sou,  and  20  sous  to  the  livre.  In  Frankish 
times  all  three  terms  may  have  denoted  actual 
coins,  but  under  the  Capet  kings  these  dis- 
appeared from  circulation.     In  the  11th  century 
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tho  Mark,  containing  4608  grains,  took  the 
place  of  the  livre  or  pound  as  the  ordinary 
measure  for  the  weight  of  bullion.  From  this 
time  the  lime  ceased  to  connote  any  idea  of 
weight,  as  it  had  already  of  coin,  and  thus  the 
separation  of  the  money  of  account  was  com- 
pleted. In  later  times  the  names  reappear,  e.g. 
the  sou  d'or  and  the  denier  d'or,  but  the 
existence  of  these  coins  was  very  short-lived, 
and  they  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  sou  and  the  denier  as  terms  of  account. 
An  infinite  variety  of  coins  were  issued  from 
time  to  time,  such  as  the  ctgnel  or  mouton 
d'or  and  the  gros  and  ^jeMis  tournois  under 
Saint  Louis,  the  dcus  d'or  and  the  blancs 
of  the  Valois  kings,  the  louis  d'or  and  the  louis 
d'argent  of  the  Bourbons,  etc.  But  the  value 
of  all  these  coins  was  expressed  in  the  money  of 
account,  i.e.  in  livres,  sous,  and  deniers. 

The  break-up  of  the  Karolingian  empire  put 
an  end  to  the  monetary  centralisation  which 
Charles  the  Great  had  established.  In  Franeia 
Oeeidentalis,  which  became  France,  the  great 
vassals  claimed  and  obtained  the  right  of  private 
coinage  in  their  own  domain.  What  is  more 
extraordinary  is  that  the  money  of  account 
became  localised  as  well  as  the  circulating 
coins.  Thus  we  hear  of  livres,  sous,  and  deniers 
with  local  designations,  e.g.  Parisis,  Tournois, 
Manceaux,  Poitevins,  Toulousains,  Angevins, 
etc.  The  Capet  kings,  originally  dukes  of 
Paris,  naturally  adopted  the  liiyre  parisis  of 
their  own  domain.  As  time  went  on  the 
power  of  the  crown  developed  steadily  at  the 
expense  of  feudal  privileges.  Saint  Louis 
ordered  that  the  royal  money  should  circulate 
everywhere  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  lords, 
and  forbade  the  latter  to  imitate  the  king's 
coin.  This  policy,  steadily  pursued  by  his 
successors,  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  a 
single  currency  for  the  whole  of  France,  and 
the  local  money,  where  it  survived,  was  re- 
stricted to  small  copper  coins  with  a  very  smaU 
area  of  circulation.  But  during  the  process  of 
centralisation,  one  of  the  local  monies  of  ac- 
count came  to  be  adopted  by  the  crown.  The 
livre  tournois  had  come  into  general  use  in 
southern  France,  and  when  Languedoo  was 
annexed  to  the  royal  domain,  its  method  of 
reckoning  was  retained  side  by  side  with  that 
of  Paris.  From  this  time  we  have  two  alterna- 
tive monies  of  account,  the  livre  sou  and  denier 
parisis,  and  the  livre  sou  and  denier  tournois. 
The  former  money  was  always  valued  a  fourth 
higher  than  the  latter.  A  livre  parisis  equalled 
20  sous  parisis  and  25  sov^  tournois.  Thus 
when  a  mark  of  silver  was  valued  at  2  livres 
parisis,  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  equivalent 
to  1\  livres  tournois.  This  double  system 
lasted  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  abol- 
ished the  livre  parisis  and  retained  only  the 
livre  tournois  and  its  divisions,  which  had  long 
been  the  money  of  account  in  ordinary  use. 


Although  the  proportion  between  the  livre, 
the  sou,  and  the  denier  remained  unaltered  from 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, their  actual  intrinsic  value  was  subject  to 
constant  change,  almost  invariably  in  the 
direction  of  depreciation.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  trace  the  variations  in  the  value  of  the 
livre,  which  have  been  treated  with  equal 
learning  and  acuteness  by  several  French 
writers.  A  few  salient  facts  must  suffice.  The 
exact  weight  of  Charles  the  Great's  libra  wrgevii 
has  been  disputed,  and  the  amount  of  silver  it 
contained  has  been  variously  estimated  as  equal 
to  86  francs  97  centimes,  or  to  78  francs  20 
centimes  of  modern  money.  Of  course  its 
purchasing  power  was  iniinitely  greater,  hut  it 
is  simpler  and  safer  to  measure  only  intrinsic 
value  in  silver.  Under  Louis  IX.  (1226-1272) 
the  livre  was  equivalent  to  only  about  18 
francs.  By  the  18th  century  it  had  fallen  to 
practically  1  franc,  and  at  times  to  about  80 
centimes. 

This  steady  depreciation  of  the  money  of 
account  was  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
coinage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  con- 
sidered that  he  had  a  right  to  make  a  profit  or 
Seignioeage  on  the  process.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  distinction  between  money  of  account  and 
actual  money  offered  to  the  French  kings  ex- 
ceptional temptations  and  opportunities  for 
debasement.  In  other  countries,  where  no 
such  distinction  existed,  the  king  could  only 
debase  by  re-coining  the  metals  either  with  less 
weight  or  with  a  larger  admixture  of  alloy. 
In  France  the  king  could  employ  this  method 
if  he  chose,  but  he  could  also  have  recourse  to 
a  simpler  expedient.  When  the  crown  ordered 
the  issue  of  coins,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to 
fix  their  proportion  to  the  mark  of  gold  or  of 
silver,  but  also  to  settle  their  value  in  terms  of 
the  money  of  account.  This  latter  value  was 
not  always  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  coin, 
and  therefore  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  a  king  to 
depreciate  the  livre  by  a  new  edict  giving  a 
greater  nominal  value  to  the  same  coin.  The 
royal  methods  may  be  illustrated  by  two 
actual  facts  from  the  history  of  Philip  IV. ,  who 
is  pilloried  both  ia  contemporary  chronicles 
and  in  history  as  the  faux-monnayeur.  When 
he  came  to  the  throne  he  found  a  silver  coin  in 
circulation,  caEed  the  gros  tournois,  issued  by 
his  grandfather,  Louis  IX.  Fifty-eight  of 
these  coins  were  made  from  the  mark  of  silver, 
and  the  value  of  each  was  1  sou,  or  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  a  livre.  Among  the  new  coins 
struck  by  Philip  was  a  petit  tournois,  of  which 
116  were  made  from  the  mark,  and  which 
should  therefore  have  been  worth  6  deniers,  or 
just  half  the  gros  of  Louis  IX.  Instead  of 
this,  the  edict  fixed  its  value  at  7^  deniers. 
As  the  new  piece  could  not  have  circulated  side 
by  side  with  the  older  coinage,  a  new  ordinance 
raised   the   aros   tournois   from    1   sou  to   15 
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denierSj  without  making  any  change  whatever 
in  the  ooia  itself.  The  result  of  these  two 
changes  was  to  reduce  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
Kiyre  toumois  fi'om  about  18  modern  francs  to 
about  14  francs  40  centimes.  It  is  needless  to 
insist  upon  the  damage  that  must  have  been 
done  to  trade  by  such  changes  as  these  serve  to 
illustrate,  and  history  is  full  of  the  indignation 
which  they  excited.  There  was  one  obvious 
remedy  for  these  abuses,  viz.  to  fix  bargains  by 
weight  of  silver,  so  that  the  debtor  should  in 
the  end  pay  to  the  creditor  as  many  marks  as 
he  had  received.  This  expedient  was  frequently 
attempted,  but  was  as  often  prohibited  as  being 
an  attack  upon  the  royal  prerogative. 

With  the  old  monarchy  fell  the  monetary 
system  which  it  had  at  once  misused  and  up- 
held. The  constituent  assembly  introduced  the 
modem  arrangement  by  which  the  mint  is 
simply  a  business  organisation  for  affixing  a 
stamp  to  the  precious  metals,  and  charges 
nothing  beyond  the  expense  of  the  process, 
except  in  the  case  of  coins  whose  legal  tender 
is  limited.  This  change  was  completed  by  the 
law  of  the  17th  Germinal  of  the  year  xi.  {28th 
March  1803),  which  fixed  the  franc  at  5 
grammes  of  silver  with  a  fineness  of  nine-tenths. 
It  is  true  that  the  law  of  14th  July  1866 
lowered  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  franc  and 
limited  its  legal  tender.  But  by  that  time 
events  had  occurred  which  practically  estab- 
Kshed  a  gold  standard  in  France,  confirmed 
by  the  law  of  1875,  closing  the  mint  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  The  change  of  standard 
makes  no  difierence  to  the  fact  of  the  disap- 
pearance in  France  of  that  distinction  between 
the  money  of  account  and  the  coin  in  circula- 
tion of  which  the  livre  is  the  most  prominent 
illustration. 

[See  Ducange,  Glossarium,  s.v.  "  Moneta." — 
Le  Blanc,  Traite  historiqite  des  mrninaies  de 
France. — Vuitry,  Ettides  sur  le  regime  financier  de 
la  France.  — P.  Clement,  Jacques  Cceur  et  Charles 
F/7.]  R.  L. 

LIVEE  DE  RAISON,  The,  was,  in  the 
language  of  the  old  French  law,  the  ledger 
into  which  every  banker  and  merchant  was 
obliged  to  enter  his  receipts  and  expenditure. 
But  in  southern  France  and  especially  in 
Provence,  the  term  included  family -books 
(liwes  de  famille)  in  which  the  head  of  the 
family  used  to  put  down  genealogical  details 
and  miscellaneous  notices,  for  instance  of 
political  events,  famines,  etc.,  which  hap- 
pened to  strike  his  mind ;  the  information 
yielded  is  often  invaluable  for  the  student  of 
economic  history. 

[Attention  was  first  called  to  the  Livres  de 
liaison  by  M.  Charles  de  Eibbe,  a  friend  and 
disciple  of  Le  Play,  in  his  Famille  au  16me  Siecle 
(1867).  Since  then  many  have  been  published, 
some  of  them  going  so  far  back  as  the  14th 
century  ;  a  bibliography  on  the  subject  occupies 
52  pages  in  M.  Tamizey  de  Larroque's  Livre  de 


liaison  de  la  Famille  de  Fontainemarie  (Agen, 
1890).  See  also  Ch.  de  Eibbe,  Le  Play  d'apres 
sa  Correspondance  (1884),  pp.  127-139.]    e.  ca. 

LIVRET  (Fr.),  the  Kttle  book  workmen  in 
France  were  formerly  required  to  hold  under  a 
law  of  1st  December  1803.  It  was  delivered  by 
the  mayor  of  the  place  of  domicile,  and  served 
to  contain  the  date  of  entering  and  leaving  the 
service  of  each  employer,  and  had  to  be  pre- 
sented for  the  visa  of  the  mayor,  or  commissary 
of  police  of  the  district,  on  each  change  of 
employment  or  residence.  Masters  were  for- 
bidden to  make  any  other  entry,  either  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  concerning  the  conduct 
or  qualifications  of  the  workman,  but,  if  the 
man  owed  money  for  wages  advanced,  the 
debt  could  be  noted  on  the  livret,  and  the  next 
employer  became  liable  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
thirty  francs,  which  he  could  recover  by  a 
deduction  of  10  per  cent  from  the  workman's 
pay.  The  liiyret  served  as  a  passport  in  the 
interior,  and  workmen  travelling  without  one 
were  liable  to  be  arrested  as  vagrants.  Livrets 
were  abolished  by  a  special  law  of  2nd  July 
1890,  but  by  the  same  law  masters  are  com- 
pelled to  give,  if  demanded,  a  certificate  con- 
taining exclusively  the  date  of  entry  and  leaving, 
and  the  kind  of  work  on  which  the  man  was 
employed.  Livrets  were  at  one  time  imposed 
by  decree  on  domestics  of  both  sexes,  but  the 
rule  was  rarely  observed.  T.  L. 

LLOYD'S.  The  name  of  the  association  by 
which  Undekweiting  business  is  mainly  car- 
ried on  in  London.  The  meeting  of  merchants 
who,  in  1688,  habitually  used  the  coffee-house 
of  Edward  Lloyd  in  Tower  Street,  and  which 
afterwards  migrated  to  his  coffee-house  in 
Lombard  Street,  gradually  developed  into  the 
powerful  institution  incorporated  by  the  act  of 
1871,  with  "all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
corporation  sanctioned  by  parliament.  Accord- 
ing to  this  act  of  incorporation  the  three  main 
objects  for  which  the  society  exists  are — first, 
the  carrying  out  of  the  business  of  marine 
insurance  ;  secondly,  the  protection  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  members  of  the  association  ;  and 
thfrdly,  the  collection,  pubHcation,  and  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence  and  information  with  respect 
to  shipping." 

The  association  is  managed  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  members.  Of  these  the  "  imder- 
writing "  members  deposit  security  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  engagements.  The  business  is  con- 
ducted in  a  very  simple  manner  through  brokers 
who  write  down  the  name  of  the  ship,  the  master, 
the  circumstances  of  the  voyage,  and  the  amount  to 
be  insured.  Each  underwriter  who  agrees  to  join 
subscribes  his  name  and  the  sum  he  takes. 

The  inunense  development  of  the  shipping  busi- 
ness of  this  country  in  recent  years  (see  Freight) 
has  been  followed  by  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
business  of  marine  insurance,  of  which  a  great 
part  is  carried  on  at  Lloyd's  (see  InsueaNCE, 
Maeihe). 
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LLOYD'S  BONDS.  Instruments  under  seal 
invented  by  a  parliamentary  draftsman,  whose 
name  was  Horace  Lloyd,  issued  by  companies 
acknowledging  indebtedness  for  a  specified  sum, 
and  containing  a,  covenant  to  pay  that  sum 
with  interest  on  a  specified  day.  'They  were  at 
one  time  much  used  by  railway  companies  for 
the  payment  of  contractors,  who  thereby 
acquired  a  security  which  they  could  realise,  or 
on  which  they  could  raise  money.  They  could 
be  issued  in  respect  of  an  existing  debt  only, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  in  excess 
of  borrowing  powers.  As  it  is  now  usual  for 
railway  companies  to  obtain  extensive  power 
for  the  issue  of  debentures  or  debenture  stock, 
the  name  of  Lloyd's  bonds  is  no  longer  seen 
except  in  legal  text-books. 

[Tarrant,  Lloyd's  Bonds,  1867.]  E.  s. 

LOAN  (MuTcnM),  Canonist  Definition 
OF.  The  arguments  by  which  the  canonist 
doctrine  of  usury  were  supported,  rested,  for  the 
most  part,  on  a  particular  conception  of  ' '  lend- 
ing," mutuatio,  derived  from  the  Roman  law. 
The  Roman  lawyers  had  defined  mutuum  (as 
distinguished  from  commodatum)  as  involving 
a  transference  from  one  person  to  another,  of 
the  ownership  (dominium,  as  distinguished  from 
USTTS),  in  the  thing  lent.  From  this  definition 
the  canonists  deduced  the  conclusions  (1)  that 
the  lender  could  not  justly  receive  gain  (lucrum) 
from  the  use  of  a  thing  that  no  longer  belonged 
to  him,  and  (2)  that  the  burden  of  risk  was 
transferred,  passed  to  the  borrower  with  the 
ownership,  the  lender  being  also,  as  a  rule, 
secured  against  risk  by  holding  a  pledge  or  in 
some  other  way.  Hence,  e  converso,  when 
risk  was  shared  (as  in  varioiis  forms  of  partner- 
ship, SooiETAs),  it  was  concluded  that  owner- 
ship had  not  passed  ;  that  there  was  therefore 
no  Ttiuhmm  ;  and  that  accordingly  the  prohibi- 
tion of  usury  did  not  apply.     (See  Mtttuum.  ) 

[The  very  name  was  derived,  according  to  the 
Roman  lawyers,  from  the  change  of  ownership, 
The  explanation,  "mutuum  appellatum  est,  quia 
quod  ita  tibi  a  me  datum  est,  ex  meo  tuum  fit,"  is 
given  in  almost  identical  terms  in  Gains  iii.  90, 
Paulus  in  JDic/. ,  xii.  2,  2,  and  in  Justinian  Instit. 
xiv.  Ignorance  of  the  juristic  distractions  of  the 
middle  ages  frequently  blunts  the  edge  of  modern 
criticism  of  the  usury  doctrine.  They  are  given 
in  a  conveniently  brief  form  in  Miles  Mosse, 
Arraignment  of  Uswry,  1595  :  "Lending  maketh 
a  translation  of  the  propertie  ;  letting  doth  onely 
make  an  alienation  of  the  use.  .  .  Lending  is 
the  translation  of  the  dominion  of  a  thing  for  no 
price  ;  selling  is  the  alienating  of  a  thing  for  a  set 
price  to  be  paid.  ...  In  lending  I  looke  for 
mine  owne  againe ;  in  exchanging  I  looke  for 
some  other  thing  in  lue  of  mine  owne,"  etc.  See 
also  Ashley,  Economic  Sistory,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  152; 
pt.  ii.  pp.  419,  454 ;  Bohm-Bawerk,  Capital  and 
Interest,  p.  22 ;  F.  X.  Funk,  Zins  und  Wucher, 
pp.  170  seq.]  w.  J.  A. 

LOANS,  FoEOBD.  From  a  very  early  date 
English    kings    found    it    necessary  to   meet 


extraordinary  expenses  by  borrowing  on  the 
security  of  future  revenue.  For  a  long  time 
loans  were  chiefly  raised  from  foreigners,  such 
as  the  Jews  ;  and  after  their  expulsion  in  1290, 
from  iijms  of  Italian  bankers.  The  growth  of 
wealth  in  the  15th  century  rendered  it  possible 
to  raise  large  sums  from  native  lenders,  and 
the  simultaneous  revival  of  the  royal  power 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  refuse  the 
demands  of  the  commissioners  acting  under 
authority  of  a  privy  seal.  Under  Edward  IV. 
and  the  Tudors  the  exaction  of  compulsory 
loans  from  wealthy  subjects  became  a  frequent 
and  almost  regular  expedient  of  the  crown. 
Elizabeth,  we  are  told,  was  extremely  careful 
to  repay  these  sums  by  a  stipulated  time,  but 
her  predecessors  were  by  no  means  so  punc- 
tilious. Twice  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL, 
in  1529  and  1544,  parliament  practically 
converted  these  loans  into  Benevolences  (q.ii.) 
by  formally  releasing  the  king  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  repayment.  That  these  exactions  met 
with  so  little  resistance  was  due  partly  to  the 
formidable  powers  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
partly  to  the  general  popularity  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  mass  of  the  people  saw  no  reason 
to  resent  burdens  which  fell  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  wealthy.  Things  had  completely 
changed  when  Charles  I.  and  Buckingham 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  famous  loan  of  1627 
for  an  unpopular  war  with  France.  No  such 
general  exaction  had  ever  been  attempted  by 
the  Tudors.  The  sum  to  be  paid  was  five 
subsidies  (see  Subsidy),  and  every  man  rated 
in  the  subsidy  books  was  to  contribute  in 
proportion  to  his  rating.  If  any  one  refused, 
he  was  to  be  bound  over  to  answer  for  contempt 
before  the  privy  coimcil.  Considering  the 
extreme  doubtfulness  of  repayment,  the  de- 
mand was  practically  an  attempt  to  levy  a 
general  subsidy  without  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment. The  terror  inspired  by  the  Star 
Chamber  induced  most  people  to  pay  rather 
than  risk  the  penalties  for  refusal.  But  many 
prominent  men,  including  Hampden,  Eliot,  and 
Wentworth,  declined  to  comply  with  an  illegal 
demand,  and  to  contribute  to  an  enterprise  of 
which  they  disapproved.  Seventy-six  of  the 
recusants  were  committed  to  prison  on  a  special 
warrant  of  the  king.  But  the  failure  of 
Buckingham's  expedition  led  to  increased  re- 
sistance and  forced  Charles  to  summon  his 
third  parliament  in  1628.  This  assembly  drew 
up  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  demanded 
' '  that  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make 
or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or 
such-like  charge,  without  common  consent  by 
act  of  parliament."  From  this  time  the 
illegality  of  forced  loans  has  been  unquestioned. 

[Hallam,  Constitutional  History  of  England.  — 
Gardiner,  History  of  England,  vol.  v.]        it.  L. 

LOANS,    LOCAL.      See    Local    Govern- 
ment. 
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Method  of  Raising,  p.  621 ;   Internal    Loans,  p.  621 ; 

External  Loans,  p.  621 ;   Conversion  Loans,  p.  621 ; 

Forms  of  Docnments  of  Ownership,  p.  622 ;  Under- 

ivriting,  p.  622  ;  Issue  of  Loans,  p.  622. 
Method  of  Raising.  Government  loans  are 
either  internal  or  external.  The  special  char- 
acteristic of  an  internal  loan  is  that  it  is  payable, 
interest  and  principal,  within  the  countiy  issu- 
ing it.  A  foreign  holder  of  such  a  loan  stands 
on  the  same  legal  footing  as  a  citizen  ;  but 
occasionally,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  right, 
special  aixangements  have  been  made  by  foreign 
governments  for  the  payment  of  coupons  abroad, 
for  the  convenience  of  foreign  holders,  through 
an  agent.  Such  an  arrangement  might,  of  course, 
cease  at  any  moment. 

An  external  loan  is  raised  in  part,  or  entirely, 
abroad,  and  its  principal  and  interest  are 
payable  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Most 
countries  have  issued  loans  of  both  kinds.  The 
means  by  which  loans  of  either  class  are  issued 
are : 

A.  Public  issue : 

(1)  By  tenders  at  (or  above)  a  mini- 

mum price  per  cent. 

(2)  By   tenders  at   a  fixed  price   per 

cent. 

B.  By  direct  sale  to  a  banking  or  financial 

house,  which  house  sells  again  to  the 
public  when  and  how  it  pleases.      In 
this  ease  the  first  purchaser  is  said  to 
take  the  loan  "firm,"  and  when  retail- 
ing the  loan  to  the  public  he  may,  of 
course,  invite  tenders  either  at  a  mini- 
mum or  at  a  fixed  price. 
The  selection  of  the  mode  of  issuing  the  loan 
depends  on   circumstances.      Countries   whose 
financial  position  is  good  go  direct  to  the  public, 
merely  paying  a  bank,  or  a  financial  house,  a 
commission  for  the  use  of  their  premises  and 
stafl',  if  they  do  not  issue  through  a  bank  of 
their  own.     French  loans  are  issued  through 
the   bank   of  France,    but   when    France   was 
financially  paralysed  by  the  events  of  1870-71 
she  raised  a  large  loan  through  a  great  Anglo- 
American    house.       The    British    government 
makes  issues  through  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
United  States  through  its  treasury ;  countries 
of  less  than  the  highest  credit  issue  their  loans 
through  finance  houses,  with  whom  the  loans 
are  said  to  be  "  domiciled. " 

If  the  loan  is  issued  at  a  minimum  price, 
the  competition  for  it  among  investors  takes 
the  form  of  the  offer  of  prices  above  the  mini- 
mum ;  if  at  a  fixed  price  the  competition  takes 
the  form  of  applications  in  excess  of  the 
amount  really  wanted.  In  the  former  case 
allotments  are  made  on  the  principle  of  giving 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  amount  tendered  for 
at  a  certain  price,  and  giving  all  tenders  above 
that  price  in  full.  The  price  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  extent  of  the  tenders.  Some- 
times a  "syndicate"  applies  for  more  than  the 


whole  loan,  and  only  gets  a  small  proj)ortion 
because  it  has  not  offered  as  much  as  the 
general  public,  but  usually  syndicates  hit  on  a 
figure  at  which  they  get  nearly  aU  they  wish 
for. 

If  tenders  are  made  at  a  fixed  price,  the 
method  usually  followed  in  the  case  of  foreign 
loans,  the  nominal  amount  of  the  tenders  is 
sometimes  enormous,  but  many  of  the  largest 
applicants  would  be  very  sorry  to  be  taken  at 
their  word.  French  government  loans  and  the 
issues  of  the  Credit  Foncier  have  been  applied 
for  thirty  or  forty  times  over.  The  plan  of  the 
issuers  in  such  cases  is  to  allot  to  all  small 
tenders  in  fiill,  and  the  balance  of  the  loan, 
after  this  is  done,  is  divided  pro  rata  among 
the  larger  applicants,  whose  tenders  are  assumed 
to  be,  and  probably  are,  more  or  less  specu- 
lative. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  discuss  the  purposes  for  which  public 
loans  are  issued,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
observe  that  when  a  finance  house  takes  a  loan 
"firm,"  this  operation  may  mean  that  it  has 
already  lent  the  government  money  in  some 
form  or  other,  by  an  advance  on  treasury  bills, 
for  instance.  When  this  is  the  case  there  is 
often  a  very  considerable  difference  between  the 
price  the  government  obtains  for  the  loan  and 
that  at  which  the  finance  house  sells  it  to  the 
public.  In  the  past  some  very  remarkable 
transactions  of  this  kind  have  taken  place, 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  House  of  Commons  committee  on  loans 
to  foreign  states,  1876.  The  diflference  in 
price  may  be  justified,  for  the  money  lent  in 
the  first  instance  may  have  tided  the  borrowing 
state  over  a  period  of  difBculty  and  enabled  it 
to  improve  its  credit  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
price  asked  at  a  subsequent  date  is  justified. 
In  all  such  cases  the  character  and  position  of 
the  house  which  issues  the  loan  is  the  real 
guarantee  for  its  soundness,  and  intending 
subscribers  to  a  loan  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
considering  the  history,  especially  the  recent 
history,  of  the  house  whose  name  they  will  have 
to  rely  on. 

Conversion  Loans. — Of  late  years  loans  of 
this  class  have  been  numerous,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  capital  seeking  investment  having 
increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  volume 
of  securities  available  for  this  purpose.  AU 
the  great  states  of  the  world  and  many  minor 
coimtiies  have  taken  advantage  of  this  condition 
of  things  to  convert  their  debts  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  The  method 
adopted  is  usually  to  announce  a  new  issue  at 
the  lower  rate,  to  which  the  holders  of  the 
older  issues  have  the  right  to  subscribe  in  bond 
on  specified  terms.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  do 
this  they  are  paid  off  at  par  with  the  money 
subscribed  to  the  new  loan  by  the  pubHc. 
Sometimes    such   a   conversion    fails,    through 
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nearly  all  the  old  holders  refusing  to  send  in 
their  bonds  and  the  public  subscribing  nothing, 
the  government  having  over-estimated  its  credit. 
On  several  occasions  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  amply  good  enough  to  justify 
the  operation,  hut  its  right  to  carry  it  out  has 
been  questioned  by  holders  of  the  older  loans, 
on  the  ground  of  the  wording  of  the  bond, 
which,  it  is  contended,  does  not  permit  redemp- 
tion before  a  certain  date.  The  contention  of 
the  government,  in  such  cases,  usually  is  that 
the  words  relating  to  redemption  mean  that 
the  loan  must  be  redeemed  at  the  date  men- 
tioned at  the  latest.  The  conversion  of  the 
Egyptian  preference  loan,  in  1888,  led  to 
disputes  of  this  kind,  and  more  recently,  in 
1894,  the  conversion  of  the  Turkish  tribute 
loans  caused  a  similar  discussion.  It  is  probable 
that  these  precedents  will  reduce  the  readiness 
of  the  public  to  subscribe  to  loans  in  future, 
except  at  slightly  lower  prices,  unless  a  specific 
engagement  is  entered  into  that  the  loan  will 
not  be  redeemed  or  converted  before  a  certain 
date. 

Form  of  Documents  of  Ovmersliip. — Loans  are 
either  registered  as  stock  or  are  issued  in  the 
form  of  bonds  to  bearer,  with  a  sheet  of  coupons 
attached  representing  the  amounts  of  interest 
due  half  yearly  (or  quarterly).  This  last  is 
the  form  in  which  the  majority  of  external 
loans  are  issued,  as  such  bonds  are  more  widely 
marketable  than  registered  stock.  They  are 
liable  to  be  stolen,  however,  while  certificates 
of  registered  stock  are  of  no  use  per  se  to 
any  one  hut  the  rightful  owner. 

Underwriting. — Tlais  term  is  used  to  denote 
an  agreement  entered  into  with  an  issuing  house 
by  capitalists  who  bind  themselves  to  take  part 
of  a  loan  to  be  issued  by  such  house  at  a  certain 
price,  in  case  the  public  do  not  subscribe  for  it. 
Tlie  majority  of  loans  of  any  magnitude  are  thus 
' '  underwritten. "  The  consideration  for  the  ser- 
vice rendered  is  paid  in  the  form  of  a  commis- 
sion. If  the  loan  is  sold  to  the  public,  the 
underwriters  merely  pocket  their  commissions, 
but  if  not  they  have  to  take  up  their  quotas. 
In  times  of  speculative  activity  many  people  of 
inadequate  means  make  money  in  this  way,  but 
eventually  some  of  them  get  caught,  the  specu- 
lative fever  of  the  public  having  diminished. 
Many  of  the  embarrassments  which  followed 
the  financial  coUapse  of  November  1890  were 
due  to  incautious  underwriting. 

Issue  of  loans  above  or  under  par. — The  decision 
as  to  the  price  at  which  a  loan  shall  be  issued  is 
dictated  by  various  circumstances.  In  the  case 
of  governments  whose  credit  is  only  moderately 
good,  the  usual  practice  is  to  sell  the  loan  at  less 
than  par,  in  order  to  make  it  more  attractive,  for 
a  cautious  investor  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
choose  one  of  two  loans  at  different  rates  of  interest, 
but  yielding  the  same  rate  on  the  capital  invested, 
will  almost  invariably  take  that  which  is  imder 
par.     Governments  in  good  credit^  on  the  other 


hand,  usually  ask  at  least  par  for  their  issues, 
though  this  rule  is  not  invariable,  as  it  has,  in 
some  cases,  been  considered  worth  while  issuing  at 
a  discount  in  order  to  establish  a  loan  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  in  the  market.  The  most  remark- 
able instance  of  this  was  the  persistent  issue  by 
the  British  government  of  3  per  cents,  which,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  were  usually  under  par. 
On  the  whole  the  policy  has  been  justified  by 
results,  but  in  most  cases  unless  the  discount  is 
moderate  the  creation  of  debt,  which  is  only  partly 
represented  by  the  actual  receipt  of  cash,  is  of 
doubtful  wisdom,  the  better  plan  being  to  borrow 
at  par  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  a  moderate 
term  of  years,  which  enables  the  country  to  take 
advantage  of  any  improvement  in  its  credit  by 
refunding  at  a  lower  rate  when  the  old  loan 
matures.  w.  H. 

-  LOCAL  FINANCE  is  becoming,  with  the 
growth  of  local  administrative  activity,  a  sub- 
ject of  increasing  importance.  The  aggregate 
receipts  of  the  local  authorities  of  England 
and  Wales  for  1892-93,  excluding  receipts 
from  loans,  amounted  to  £55,549,402. 

The  principal  items  were  : 
Public  Eates  .         .  .    £30,201,903 

Imperial  Contributions  .         9,042,637 

Tolls,  dues,  and  duties  .  .  .  3,338,355 
Receipts  from  real  and  funded  property  1,616,263 
Sales  of  property    ....  264,981 

Fines,  fees,  penalties  and  licences  ;  in- 
cluding £80,562  school  fees     .  658,268 
Revenue  from  waterworks       .         .         2,723,303 
do.           gasworks           .         .         4,333,589 
do.           markets,       cemeteries, 
burial     grounds,    sewage    farms, 
baths  and  wash-houses,  libraries, 
fire  -  brigades,    lunatic  -  asylums, 
hospitals,    tramways,    slaughter- 
houses, and  harbours,  piers,  and 
docks ;  excluding  receipts  entered 
as  rates,  toUs  and  dues,  etc.         .     1,096,032 
Repayments  in  respect  of  private  im- 
provement works     .         .         .           926,517 

The  sum  entered  as  public  rates  is  rather  more 
than  half  the  total.  These  rates,  which  constitute, 
strictly  speaking,  nearly  the  whole  of  local  taxa- 
tion, are  levied  upon  the  occupiers  of  real 
property ;  the  sum  payable  by  each  occupier 
being  in  proportion  to  the  annual  value  of  the 
lands,  premises,  etc.  occupied.  The  poor  law 
provides  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the 
poor-rate  ;  and  with  this  rate  several  others,  e.g. 
the  county  council,  rural  district  council,  and 
parish  council  rates,  are  collected.  The  general 
district  and  other  rates  separately  collected,  are 
based  on  the  poor-law  valuation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  reduced  assessment  of  agricultural  land, 
railways,  etc.  to  certain  urban  charges,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  system  should  he  generally 
modified  in  another  direction  by  the  levy  of  special 
rates  for  town  improvements  upon  the  persons 
primarily  benefited.  Financially  speaking,  the 
areas  of  the  separate  local  authorities  are  inde- 
pendent ;  but  the  metropolis  occupies  an 
anomalous  position — it  is  an  aggregation  of 
authorities  whose  financial  independence  of  each 
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other  is  modified,  by  the  presence  of  a  common 
poor  fund  and  an  equalisation  of  rates  fund. 

The  poor  rate  valuation  of  England  and  Wales 
at  Lady  Day  1892  was  £157,722,913  ;  of  the 
metropolis  alone  £33,370,826.  The  sums  raised 
as  rates  represent  for  England  and  Wales  an 
average  rate  of  3s.  lO'Od.,  or  20s.  7d.  per  head  of 
the  population.  The  average  for  the  metropolis, 
however,  is  5s.  l'2d.  or  £1  :  19  :  11  per  head  ;  for 
the  provinces,  3s.  5'9d.  or  17s.  3d.  per  head.  The 
rates  show  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  21'1  per 
cent,  a  rate  of  growth  about  five  times  greater 
than  that  of  taxation  for  imperial  purposes.  In 
considering  further  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  burden,  it  will  be  found  that  the  increase  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  urban  districts.  In  the 
decade  in  question  the  rates  rose  in  the  metropolis 
35'0  per  cent ;  while  those  levied  by  urban 
sanitary  authorities  rose  37  per  cent.  The  rates 
levied  by  extra-metropolitan  poor-law,  and  rural 
highway,  authorities,  show  a  decrease.  In  addi- 
tion to  local  taxation,  £9,042,637  was  received 
during  the  year  from  imperial  taxation,  and 
distributed  thus  : 


County  Councils     . 
Poor  Law  Authorities 
School  Boards 
Municipal  Corporations 
Other  Authorities 


£3,149,197 
1,609,350 
2,319,251 
1,047,092 
1,149,608 


9,274,498 
Deduct    amounts   remaining   undistri- 
buted the  previous  year.  .         1,438,761 

7,835,737 


Add  like  amounts  this  year 
Total     . 


1,206,900 
£9,042,637 


£6,439,508  of  the  above  represented  the  produce 
of  certain  imperial  taxes  permanently  granted  to 
the  local  authorities  ;  and  therefore  was  not  a 
charge  of  annual  supply,  but  belonged  rather  to 
the  category  of  charges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  The  expenditure  of  the  surplus  from  this 
sum,  after  meeting  the  charges  for  certain  services, 
is  within  the  discretion  of  the  grantees. 

The    aggregate    local    expenditure,     excluding 
expenditure  out  of  loans,  was  £56,170,115.     The 
principal  items  were  : 
Eelief  of  the  poor,  including  salaries, 

but  excluding  pauper  lunatics  .      £7,184,158 


Pauper  lunatics 

Police    ....■■ 

Education,  including  expenditure  of 
school  boards,  school  attendance 
committees,  reformatories,  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  and  expenditure 
upon  technical  and  intermediate 
education         .         .         •         • 

Highways,  street  improvements,  and 
turnpike  roads 

Gasworks 

Public  lighting 

Waterworks  ..... 

Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works 


1,766,932 
4,696,864 


6,425,341 

7,247,853 
3,480,925 
1,045,230 
1,010,008 
1,223,836 


Markets  and  fairs  ....  £324,383 

Cemeteries  and  burial  grounds         .  301,603 

Fire  brigades 255,802 

Parks,  pleasure  grounds,  etc.  .        .  346,139 

Public  libraries  and  museums           .  285,334 

Baths,  wash-houses,  etc.           .         .  209,844 

Bridges  and  ferries          .         .         .  177,249 

Hospitals 313,344 

Harbours,  piers,  docks,  and  quays  .  1,370,402 
Land  drainage,  embankment,  and  river 

conservancy              .         .  281,364 

Other  public  works  and  purposes  3,598,746 

Private  improvement  works    .         .  766,218 
Payment  in  respect  of  loans  raised  for 

all  the  purposes  Tnentioned       .       11,909,913 
Salaries,  establishment,  legal  and  parlia- 
mentary expenses  not  charged  to 

particular  undertakings    .  2,464,050 

The  numerous  and  increasing  duties  imposed  by 
parliament  upon  the  local,  especially  the  urban 
authorities,  involves  an  expenditure  which  has  iu 
the  past  steadily  grown,  and  which  there  is  reason 
to  believe  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  future. 
Economies  must  therefore  chiefly  be  administrative. 
Some  supplementary  means  there  are  :  for  example, 
the  making  of  an  annual  financial  statement  or 
budget  by  the  county  councils  is  compulsory  ;  and 
the  audit  of  accounts  by  the  central  authorities  is 
general,  the  auditor  disallowing  any  item  of 
account  which  is  contrary  to  law.  Municipal 
corporations  and  metropolitan  parishes,  however, 
elect  their  own  auditors,  and  form  an  important 
exception.  In  several  instances  the  rate  in  the  £ 
which  may  be  levied  is  limited.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  a,  considerable  part  of  the  outlay  of 
urban  authorities  is  upon  undertakings  of  an 
industrial  nature,  and  that  the  more  important  of 
these  usually  return  a  profit. 

Scotland. — The  receipts  of  local  authorities,  ex- 
clusive of  loans,  are  returned  for  1892-93  as 
follows  : 


Rates,  includingwater -rates,  £338,551 
ToUs,  dues,  fees,  fines  and  rents 
Imperial  contributions 
Other  receipts 


£3,779,525 
1,111,275 
1,-356,619 
1,302,705 

£7,550,124 


The  rateable  value  was  £24,180,483,  and  the  rates 
as  above  averaged  3s.  1  Jd.  in  the  £,  or  18s.  6d.  per 
head  of  population.  The  expenditure  is  returned 
as  follows  : 


By  parochial  boards  : 

Poor  expenditure 

£863,956 

Other         do.      . 

137,278 

School  boards 

1,691,071 

Burgh  authorities 

3,375,436 

County  councils 

947,939 

Heritors  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 

42,398 

Harbour  authorities 

1,050,127 

District  fishery  boards    . 

11,627 

£8,119,831 

Rates  to   the   amount   of  £1,496,868  fell  upon 
owners,  and  £2,282,657  upon  occupiers. 
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Ireland. — Local  receipts  for  1894  were  : 
Rates  on  real  property   .         .         .      £2,963,956 
ToUs,  fees,  stamps  and  dues   .  490,557 

Other  Receipts       ....  294,909 

Imperial  contributions   .        .        .  331,928 


4,081,350 
The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  : 
By   grand  juries   for   roads,  bridges, )  .  .g^  „„» 

lunatic  asylums,  etc.  J    '       ' 

By  harbour  authorities  .         .         .  403,003 

By  guardians  on  poor  relief,  etc.     .         1,297,530 
By  town  authorities  for  sewers,  town-  "| 
improvements,  paving,  cleaning,  and  V    978,438 
lighting  streets,  etc.  ) 

By  town  authorities  for  water  supply         204,669 
The  rateable  value  was  £14,187,538. 

[Local  taxation  returns  (England  and  Wales) — 
(Scotland) — (Ireland). — Reportsofthelocal  govern- 
ment board. — Return  :  Local  Taxation,  10th  April 
1893  (168  of  1893).— iJepori  on  Local  Taxation, 
Scotland  (C.  7575  of  1895).— Wright  and  Hob- 
house,  Local  Gov&mTncnt  and  Local  Taxation,  2nd 
ed.,  London,  1894. — 6.  H.  Blunden,  Local  Taxa- 
tion and  FinaTwe,  London,  1895.  For  earlier  dates : 
G.  J.  Goschen,  Reports  and  Speeches  on  Local 
Taxation,  London,  1872. — R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave, 
The  Local  Taxation  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
London,  1871.— Danby  P.  Fry,  The  Local  Taxes  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  London,  1846.  Also  see  C. 
F.  Bastable,  Public  Finance,  c.  vii.,  London,  2nd  ed. 
1895. — H.  Fawcett,  Manual  of  Political  Economy, 
London,  1883. — W.  H.  Smith,  Relation  between 
Local  and  Central  Taxation,  Mcon.  Journal,  June 
1895.]  w.H.s. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  The  term  "local 
government,"  often  used  somewhat  vaguely,  is 
best  confined  to  denote  the  structure  and  opera- 
tions of  those  smaller  bodies  which  are  needed  to 
supplement  the  action  of  the  central  authority. 
Employed  in  this  sense,  it  has  to  be  distin- 
guished from  federalism,  and  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Colonies  and  dependencies.  The 
organs  comprised  under  the  designation  ' '  local 
government  "  are  completely  subordinate  to  the 
central  legislature,  but  have  received  a  dele- 
gated power  for  their  special  functions.  Owing 
to  the  greater  size  of  modern  states,  this  process 
of  delegation,  scarcely  required  in  the  classical 
city  state  [irSKis],  has  been  largely  carried  out, 
and  is  likely  to  increase  in  importance.  In 
many  oases  local  legislative  or  executive  powers 
mark  the  earlier  existence  of  complete  inde- 
pendence, which  has  disappeared  under  the 
gradual  Centkalisation  that  has  been  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  European  history.  But 
quite  apart  from  these  survivals  there  has  been 
deliberate  and  conscious  creation  of  local 
institutions  in  most  of  the  chief  modem  states, 
and  even  where  older  formations  have  been 
preserved,  they  are  rather  adapted  to  meet  new 
ends  than  simply  retained  as  relics  of  a  past 
condition,  as  conspicuous  examples  the  English 
legislation  of  1888  and  1894  maybe  mentioned. 

Amongst  the  reasons  for  assigning  part  of 


the  public  functions  to  local  bodies,  the  primary 
one  is  the  desire  to  entrust  special  interests  to 
the  persons  chiefly  concerned.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  most  of  the  work  of  municipal 
corporations  and  the  similar  rural  councils  has 
been  regulated.  The  care  of  roads,  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage,  lighting  and  water  siipply, 
are  obviously  matters  of  greater  interest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each  town  or  district  than  to  the 
nation  at  large.  It  is  but  just  that  the  cost  of 
particular  services  should  fall  on  those  who 
benefit  by  them,  and  that  they  should  have  the 
direction  and  management  of  such  works. 
Another  class  of  duties  that  may  advantage- 
ously be  assigned  to  local  governing  agencies,  is 
that  on  which  rigid  and  minute  supervision  is 
likely  to  be  beneficial.  Thus,  the  management 
of  the  English  poor  law  is  probably  more 
eflective  than  it  would  be  if  placed  directly 
under  a  centralised  authority.  Local  admin- 
istrators, from  their  acquaintance  with  the 
particular  circumstances,  can  form  »  sounder 
judgment  on  matters  of  detail  than  the  best 
organised  central  department. 

Again,  it  is  often  desirable  to  secure  diversity 
rather  than  uniformity :  the  same  general 
function  has  to  be  discharged  in  different  ways 
according  to  the  varying  needs  of  different 
communities.  Special  conditions  and  habits 
have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  met  by 
suitable  arrangements.  The  concession  of 
liberty  to  the  several  localities  is  the  natural 
and  most  effective  way  for  attaining  this 
object.  Legislation  and  administrative  action 
proceeding  from  a  local  source  will  not  fail  to 
bear  the  impress  of  the  conditions  and  special 
needs  of  the  area  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Moreover,  room  is  given  for  the  trial  of  experi- 
ments, and  for  discovering  by  the  test  of 
experience  the  merits  of  several  competing 
methods.  The  best  modes  of  relieving  indi- 
gence, or  of  regulating  the  drink  traffic,  are  most 
likely  to  be  discovered  by  the  adoption  of 
different  plans  by  local  authorities,  leading 
ultimately  to  general  imitation  of  the  success- 
ful ones  (cp.  Jevons,  Methods  of  Social  Reform, 
pp.  266-270). 

In  constitutional  countries  a  further  reason 
for  the  diffusion  of  local  government  is  the 
promotion  of  the  public  education  of  the 
citizens,  a  work  in  which  "local  administrative 
institutions  are  the  chief  instrument "  (J.  S. 
Mill,  Representative  Government,  ch.  xv.). 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  afford 
examples  of  the  high  value  of  the  political 
training  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  "self- 
government,"  as  opposed  to  the  bureaucratic 
system  resulting  from  Centbaiisation  (see 
Bukeauoeaoy). 

The  extent  to  which  this  process  of  devolu- 
tion can  conveniently  be  carried  is  limited  by 
the  need  for  attending  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  nation.     All  matters  of  national  concern 
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belong  prima  facie  to  the  central  power. 
General  legislation,  the  national  defences,  and 
the  more  important  administrative  works  are 
of  this  olsiss.  There  is,  besides,  in  many  cjises, 
an  advantage  in  the  existence  of  a  uniform 
system,  constructed  on  a  single  pattern,  and 
directed  from  a  common  centre.  The  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  and  better  technical 
skill  at  the  command  of  the  State  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  entrusting  tasks  that  specially 
require  these  qualities  to  it,  rather  than  to  the 
smaller  divisions. 

Though  profoundly  influenced  by  historical 
conditions  and  by  the  accidents  of  recent 
politics,  the  division  of  tasks  between  central 
and  local  government  very  largely  conforms 
to  the  principles  stated  above.  Between  the 
different  sets  of  local  authorities  the  same 
guiding  rules  are  also  applicable.  "As  the 
county  is  to  the  nation,  so  is  the  parish  to  the 
county,"  seems  to  be  an  approximately  correct 
proportion.  The  areas  of  local  government,  and 
the  subdivisions  admissible,  are  to  be  de- 
termined on  these  grounds.  One  peculiarity  of 
local  government  deserves  special  mention,  viz. 
the  predominantly  economic  character  of  its 
work.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  re- 
semblance between  the  private  company  and 
the  MUNICIPAIITT  or  CoMMtTNB.  This  feature 
leads  to  the  belief  that  in  the  local  governing 
body  it  is  desirable  to  represent,  not  persons 
merely,  but  the  various  economic  interests. 
Equal  voting  power,  without  reference  to  the 
condition  and  interests  of  the  voter,  is  a  more 
than  questionable  arrangement.  This  becomes 
very  prominent  in  Local  Finance.  One  class 
of  persons  determines  expenditure,  and  there- 
fore necessarily  the  amount  of  taxation  or  local 
debt.  Another  class  has  to  bear  the  burden, 
perhaps  without  compensating  benefit.   ' 

In  the  execution  of  its  allotted  work  the 
local  authority  may  err  by  excess  or  defect. 
It  may  seek  to  unduly  enlarge  its  functions, 
and  trench  on  the  field  reserved  for  the  State, 
or  iafringe  the  rights  of  individuals  ;  so  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  fail  to  discharge  its  duties, 
and  thus  injuriously  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
community  or  some  section  of  it.  Undue 
interference  with  property  or  excessive  taxation 
may  be  given  as  examples  of  the  former, 
neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,  inadequate 
or  inefficient  poor  -  law  administration  of  the 
latter  error.  It  is  obvious  that  ia  a  limited 
area  special  interests  can  more  readily  acquire 
power,  and  unpopular  persons  or  groups  are 
more  open  to  oppression.  Remedies  for  such 
evils  are  to  be  found  partly  in  the  cultivation 
of  public  spirit  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  ; 
but  where  this  fails  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
those  aggrieved,  either  by  allowing  them  to 
seek  redress  from  a  court,  or  by  application  to 
a  department  of  the  central  government,  like 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  England.  The 
VOL.  II. 


power  of  the  state  has,  however,  to  be  exercised 
in  many  cases  in  which  no  individual  appears 
as  complainant.  The  needs  of  modem  society 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
inspection  and  control,  limited,  however,  in  its 
action,  and  chiefly  dealing  with  poor  -  law 
administration  (see  Local  Finance).  The 
advantages  of  centralised  and  of  local  govern- 
ment are  to  a  great  extent  combined  by  the 
method  of  supervision  applied  by  the  central 
government  to  local  activity. 

A  grave  problem  in  local  government  is  the 
assignment  of  suitable  divisions.  Poor-relief, 
education,  sanitary  administration,  the  main- 
tenance of  roads,  etc.,  would  appear  to  be 
distinct  duties  calling  for  the  creation  of  as 
many  separate  agencies.  Simplicity  and  uni- 
formity in  plan  are,  however,  very  desirable. 
The  principle  "that  in  each  local  circum- 
scription there  should  be  but  one  elected  body 
for  all  local  business "  (MOl,  Bepresentative 
Government)  is  generally  sound.  English 
legislation  has  gone  too  far  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  local  authorities  with  intersecting 
boundaries.  In  this  respect  the  French  system 
exhibits  a  marked  contrast.  The  natural 
opposition  between  "town"  and  "country" 
makes  a  special  form  of  local  government 
necessary  for  the  former,  assuming,  in  such  cases 
as  London,  a  great  complexity.  Finally, 
separate  administration  is  desirable  for  certain 
economic  matters,  such  as  a  Dock,  and  a  har- 
bour, and  arterial  drainage,  where  the  chief 
interest  appertains  to  the  class  of  traders  or 
landowners  rather  than  the  community  at  large. 
Deviations  from  the  general  plan  of  subdivision 
should  always  be  justified  by  some  special 
necessity. 

[In  addition  to  the  various  works  on  local 
government  mentioned  under  Local  riNANCE,  the 
following  may  be  referred  to  :  J.  S.  MiU,  Repre- 
sentative Government,  ch.  xv.,  London,  1861. — S. 
Amos,  The  Science  of  Politics,  ch.  vii.,  London, 
1883. — H.  Sidgwick,  The  Elements  of  Politics, 
ch.  XXV.,  London,  1891. — Local  Govemonent  and 
Taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Cobden  Club, 
1882. — Jenks,  An  Outline  of  English  Local 
Ooveminent,  Loudon,  1894. — Albert  Shaw,  Muni- 
cipal Government  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
1896 ;  Do.  in  Great  Britain.'\  c.  f.  b. 

—  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN"  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  form  of  local  government  in 
the  United  States  is  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  each  of  the  several  states,  each 
state  having  thus  its  own  system.  However, 
three  general  types  may  be  distinguished  :  the 
town  system,  found  especially  in  the  New 
England  states ;  the  county  system,  found 
especially  in  the  southern  states  ;  and  the 
mixed  township-coimty  system,  found  in  the 
central  and  north-western  states. 

In  New  England,  the  early  settlers  had 
mostly  come  from  English  towns,  were  members 
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of  the  same  religious  congregation,  and  there 
was  among  them  no  sharp  line  of  division  into 
social  classes.  The  necessity  of  cOi-operation  in 
much  of  their  work,  the  danger  of  attack  from 
hostUe  Indians,  the  fact  that  they  had  come 
to  America  for  religious  freedom  and  wished  to 
worship  together,  kept  them  grouped  into  small 
settlements.  It  was  but  natiu'al  that  their 
gOTernment,  partly  from  tradition,  especially 
from  the  pressure  of  local  conditions,  should  he 
in  form  a  pure  democracy,  though  doubtless 
men  of  ability  and  means  had  great  influence. 
The  form  exists  to-day. 

Regularly,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  is  needed  to  carry  on  well  the  town 
business,  a  town  meeting  is  called  by  the  town 
officers,  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  being  stated 
in  the  call.  Every  grown  man  who  is  a  voter 
is  entitled  to  attend,  and  in  the  smaller  towns 
the  attendance  is  generally  large,  though  the 
fine  formerly  imposed  for  non-attendance  has 
been  abolished. 

At  this  meeting  a  presiding  officer — the 
moderator — is  chosen,  and  the  town  clerk  acts 
as  secretary.  Each  voter  is  entitled  to  make 
any  motion  relating  to  town  business,  and  to 
speak.  Here  all  questions  relating  to  town 
improvements — roads,  school-houses,  drains,  are 
discussed  and  acted  upon  ;  needed  taxes  are 
levied  ;  general  regulations  regarding  town 
matters,  e.g.  the  running  at  large  of  cattle,  the 
muzzling  of  dogs,  are  made  ;  the  reports,  made 
in  detail,  of  the  town  officers,  and  their  recom- 
mendations and  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year, 
are  heard  and  acted  upon ;  new  officers  are 
elected. 

The  officers  are  "selectmen"  from  three  to 
nine  in  number,  who  have  the  general  oversight 
and  management  of  affairs  not  otherwise  assigned ; 
the  town  clerk,  who  keeps  the  records  and 
registers  ;  the  treasurer  ;  assessors  who  estimate 
the  value  of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation  ; 
a  tax  collector  ;  constables  to  keep  the  peace, 
serve  legal  papers  for  the  local  courts,  etc.  ;  a 
school  committee  ;  overseers  of  the  poor  ;  and 
various  other  officers  as  needed,  and  as  suits 
the  pleasure  of  the  meeting.  Usually  there  is 
a  pound  master  to  impound  stray  cattle,  a  path 
master  to  care  for  the  local  roads,  sometimes 
a  measurer  of  wood,  sealers  of  weights  and 
measures,  fence  -  viewers,  and  others.  These 
officers  carry  out  the  wiQ  of  the  town  as  expressed 
at  the  meeting,  or  as  they  have  been  given 
discretionary  power.  Within  their  province 
they  are  supreme,  no  county  or  state  authority 
having  right  of  control  unless  by  securing  a 
change  in  the  law. 

In  New  England,  the  county  has  almost  no 
governmental  functions,  serving  chiefly  as  a 
judicial  district  for  certain  courts  of  record  ; 
though  in  some  states  county  officers,  usually 
a  board  of  commissioners,  lay  out  roads  connect- 
ing different  towns,  issue  certain  county  licenses, 


see  to  the  maintenance  of  county  buildings,  and 
eare  for  some  few  other  matters  that  concern 
several  towns  in  common.  It  is  noticeable 
that  of  late  years  the  importance  of  the  county 
in  New  England  is  increasing.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  state  is  a  group  of  towns. 

The  early  settlers  in  Virginia,  a  typical 
southern  state,  had  received  their  grants  of 
land  as  individuals,  not  as  congregations. 
Many  of  the  estates  were  large  ;  the  county 
was  well  supplied  with  streams,  so  that  access 
to  them  was  easy.  The  chief  crop  was  tobacco, 
for  the  production  of  which  unskilled  labourers 
working  under  overseers  are  fitted.  In  con- 
sequence, negro  slaves  were  soon  introduced, 
and  the  "poor  whites"  who  were  compelled  to 
perform  manual  labour  lost  social  standing. 
An  aristocratic  type  of  society  soon  developed. 
Instead  of  town  meetings,  for  which  the  settle- 
ment in  large  plantations  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  as  well  as  the  type  of  society,  were 
ill -adapted,  a  representative  parish  system 
developed.  The  twelve  vestrymen,  in  whose 
hands  most  of  the  local  governmental  functions 
were  placed,  were  at  first  elected  by  the  people  ; 
but  soon  they  were  granted  or  took  the  power 
of  filling  vacancies  in  their  own  number,  and 
thus  established  their  aristocracy.  The  minister 
presided  at  meetings,  and  had  power  of  appoint- 
ment of  certain  officers ;  the  vestrymen  appointed 
the  churchwardens,  apportioned  parish  taxes, 
acted  as  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Many  of  the  functions  exercised  in  New 
England  by  the  town  were  here  left  to  the  county. 
The  county  was  smaller  generally  than  in  New 
England.  It  was  also  the  judicial  district ;  but 
the  court,  besides  judicial  functions,  had  gener- 
ally in  the  south  administrative  duties  as  well. 
It  superintended  the  repair  and  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges,  dividing  the  county  into  high- 
way districts  and  appointing  local  road  surveyors. 
It  estimated  and  assessed  and  collected  the 
county  taxes,  cared  for  county  buildings,  etc. 
In  later  years,  especially  since  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  the  courts  have  been  confined  more 
closely  to  judicial  work,  though  in  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  elsewhere  they  still 
retain  much  administrative  power,  the  sheriff, 
for  example,  collecting  taxes,  to  the  levying  of 
which  the  judges  must  consent.  In  most  of 
the  southern  states  the  chief  administrative 
duties  are  given  to  a  board  of  commissioners 
elected  by  the  people,  together  with  generally 
a  county  treasurer,  auditor,  superintendent  of 
education,  superintendent  of  the  poor,  super- 
intendent of  roads,  etc.  In  many  of  the  states 
the  county  is  divided  now  into  school  districts 
which  are  in  good  part  self-governing  ;  in  some, 
town  government  has  been  introduced.  The 
tendency  is  clearly  toward  the  adoption  of  some 
form  of  town  government. 

As   the    central    and    western    states  were 
settled,  the  forms  of  local  government  adopted 
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were  naturally  modelled  after  those  of  the  states 
from  which  most  of  the  settlers  had  come  ;  but 
as  the  population  was  mixed,  the  advantages  of 
both  plans  were  seen  as  well  as  their  weaknesses, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  mixed  form,  sometimes 
called  the  township-county  form.  Even  those 
of  the  older  states,  situate  between  New  England 
and  the  south,  e.g.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
have  a  mixed  form.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
predominance  of  the  town  plan  shows  that  the 
early  settlers  were  chiefly  from  New  England 
or  from  states  settled  first  by  New  Englanders — 
for  example,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
while  the  predominance  of  the  county  idea  is 
found  in  those  settled  chiefly  by  southerners, 
e.g.  Indiana,  or  by  the  middle  states  having 
a  mixed  form  of  local  government.  Illinois 
fm'nishes  an  odd  example  of  a  state  in  which  a 
compromise  was  made  leaving  to  each  county 
a  choice  between  the  two  systems.  At  first 
the  southern  counties  chose  the  county  system, 
the  northern  counties  the  town  system  ;  but  of 
late  years  the  town  system  has  been  adopted  in 
about  four-fifths  of  the  counties. 

In  the  main  we  find  two  types  of  the  mixed 
system.  In  one,  e.g.  in  Michigan,  the  town 
has  a  town  meeting,  as  in  New  England,  with 
similar  powers ;  but  instead  of  a  board  of 
selectmen  a  set  of  town  officers,  each  with  a 
special  function,  is  chosen,  though  the  super- 
visor, clerk,  and  justice  of  the  peace  serve  as  a 
town  board  to  audit  accounts  and  perform  a  few 
other  minor  duties.  The  supervisor  of  each 
town,  however,  represents  his  town  in  a  county 
board  of  supervisors  that  has  wide  powers.  It 
provides  for  erection  of  county  buildings,  pre- 
scribes the  form  of  county  records,  procures 
supplies  for  county  officers,  levies  taxes,  settles 
claims  against  the  county,  equalises  taxes 
among  the  difierent  towns,  sets  off  and  organises 
towns  and  gives  them  their  names,  alters  and 
lays  out  main  roads,  and  builds  bridges,  or 
grants  subsidies  to  small  to^vns  to  aid  them  in 
simflar  work,  and  performs  many  other  duties 
that  relate  to  territory  larger  than  the  town. 
The  chief  characteristic  is  the  representation  of 
the  towns  in  the  board. 

In  most  of  the  states  with  the  mixed  town- 
county  system  there  is  no  town  meeting,  but 
the  town  officers  are  elected  to  perform  inde- 
pendently, under  the  statute,  their  duties. 
Sometimes  there  are  many  officers,  sometimes, 
as  in  Indiana,  the  one  township  trustee  has 
great  power  and  performs  many  functions.  In 
these  states  the  towns  are  not  represented  in 
the  county  board  ;  but  the  board,  usually  of 
three  commissioners,  is  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  sometimes,  as  in  Indiana,  each  one  par- 
ticularly representing  a  special  district  of  the 
county  in  which  he  is  resident,  though  chosen 
on  a  general  ticket.  The  powers  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  already  described. 


The  counties  have  also  the  usual  officers 
needed  for  so  much  administrative  and  judicial 
work :  clerk,  treasurer,  registrar  of  deeds, 
auditor,  sometimes  assessor,  superintendent  of 
schools,  surveyor,  superintendent  of  the  poor, 
sherifi',  prosecuting  attorney,  county  judge, 
judge  of  probate  or  county  administrator, 
coroners,  the  names  of  'whose  offices  explain 
their  duties.  One  should  also  mention  in 
connection  with  local  government  in  rural 
districts  the  villages  that  have  an  organisation 
in  many  ways  resembling  that  of  cities  (see 
Municipality — United  States  of  Amebioa). 
In  many  states,  under  general  statute,  a  village 
of  some  250  or  300  inhabitants  and  upwards, 
by  special  vote  of  the  residents,  may  be  organ- 
ised into  a  corporate  body  independent  in  its 
local  affairs  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated. 
It  elects  a  president  and  small  council  with 
power  to  pass  ordinances,  to  levy  taxes  for  local 
improvements,  sewerage,  lighting,  fire  protec- 
tion, etc.,  appoint  officers  to  keep  the  peace 
and  perform  other  needed  functions. 

As  regards  the  relations  of  the  local  govern- 
ments to  the  state,  they  are  all  under  the 
constitution  and  statutes,  so  that  by  general 
laws  the  legislature  may  often  materially  modify 
their  forms,  and  the  county  and  town  officers 
are  often  made  to  serve  as  state  officers  in  duties 
for  which  they  are  suited  by  then-  position,  e.g. 
collection  of  taxes,  serving  process  for  state 
courts,  etc.  Thus  the  government  is  a  well- 
co-ordinated  system  throughout,  with,  generally 
speaking,  no  conflicting  authorities. 

[Howard,  Local  Cmistitutional  History  of  the 
United  States. — Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies 
in  History  and  Folitiixd  Science.  — Bry  ce,  A  merican 
Comrrumwealth. — Fiske,  Oivil  Government  in  the 
United  States. — The  statutes  of  the  several  states.] 

J.W.J. 

LOCAL  OPTION  is  a  phrase  recently  brought 
into  general  use,  which,  perhaps,  had  its  origin 
in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1868, 
in  which,  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
Permissive  Bfll,  he  said  that  he  was  disposed 
to  "let  in  the  principle  of  local  option  where- 
ever  it  is  found  satisfactory."  This  principle 
is  wider  in  its  scope  than  that  of  the  old 
permissive  measure,  which,  if  carried,  would 
have  permitted  the  ratepayers  from  time  to 
time  to  decide  either  entirely  to  prohibit  or  to 
leave  alone  the  liquor  traffic  within  their 
district,  whether  parish,  burgh,  or  other  local 
area.  Local  option  is  applied  to  such  legisla- 
tion as  would  enable  a  majority  of  the  rate- 
payers of  any  district  either  to  maintain  un- 
changed, to  increase,  diminish,  or  whoUy 
suppress,  the  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  As  to  the  method  of  exercising  these 
powers,  it  might  be  periodically,  either  by  a 
plebiscite  or  through  a  board  of  representatives 
elected  for  the  purpose  by  the  ratepayers.  The 
difficulty  as   regards   legislation    lies    in  the 
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great  number  of  vested  interests,  as  well  as  in 
the  limitless  variety  of  opinion  as  to  tlie  pre- 
cise amount  of  restriction  to  be  employed. 
Thorough  defenders  of  the  existing  liquor 
traffic  system  in  its  entirety,  however,  are  few 
in  number.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gothen- 
burg System  {q.v.) — by  which  municipalities 
would  take  over  liquor  shops  and  manage  them 
in  the  interests  of  the  community — has  not 
met  with  much  support  in  Great  Britain  ;  nor 
has  the  American  high-licence  system  any 
considerable  body  of  supporters.  At  the  same 
time,  efforts  have  been  made  to  restrict  the 
publican's  trade.  The  provisions  in  Brace's 
act  of  1872  led  the  way  in  this  direction. 

Local  option  was  first  brought  formally 
before  parliament  in  March  1879  by  Sir  W£frid 
Lawson,  but  his  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  88.  In  March  1880  the  proposal 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  114,  but  three 
months  later,  in  the  new  parliament,  it  was 
carried  by  29.  Nothing,  however,  of  a  practi- 
cal nature  came  of  the  vote.  Another  motion 
was  carried  in  1881  by  a  majority  of  42,  and 
yet  a  third  one  in  1883  by  87.  Other  im- 
portant questions  intervened  to  prevent  legisla- 
tion, but  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that 
something  must  be  done  to  give  localities 
practical  control  over  licences.  Among  various 
forms  of  local  option  put  forward,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  desires 
a  power  of  direct  veto,  by  which  the  electors 
of  any  place  might,  if  they  so  pleased,  veto 
the  issue  of  all  licences  for  the  sale  of  liquor, 
and  thus  prevent  the  sale  of  strong  drink.  One 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  practical 
action  has  been  that  of  deciding  what  should 
constitute  a  "locality,"  who  should  be  the 
constituents,  and  what  should  be  the  necessary 
majority  for  abolition.  Compensation  to  those 
engaged  in  the  trade  is  another  moot  point 
round  which  controversy  has  fiercely  raged. 

In  1892  the  number  of  licensed  victuallers 
in  England  and  "Wales  was  73,480  ;  beer-house 
keepers  with  licences  for  consumption  on  the 
premises,  31,092  ;  and  for  consumption  off  the 
premises,  12,580  ;  being  a  total  of  117,152 
public-houses  and  beer-shops,  or  one  to  every 
250  of  the  population ;  an  increase  over  previous 
figures.  This  did  not  include  wine  -  licences 
for  refreshment-houses,  or  the  wine  and  spirit 
licenoes  for,  consumption  off  the  premises. 
During  1892  the  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  spirits,  wines,  and  beer  amounted 
to  £140,866,262,  which  gave  a  yearly  average 
of  £3  :  13  :  11  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child, 
or  £18  :  9  :  7  for  each  family  of  five  persons. 
These  figures  exhibited  a  slight  decrease  as 
compared  with  1891,  when  the  total  ex- 
penditure was  £141,220,675  ;  the  average 
expenditure  per  head,  £3  :  15s.  ;  and  the 
expenditure  per  family  of  five  persons,  £18: 15s. 
WhUe  the  total  drink  bill  for  1892,  however. 


exhibited  a  reduction  of  £363,413,  as  compared 
with  1891,  the  total  amount  for  1891  exhibited 
the  large  net  increase  of  £1,725,205  as  compared 
with  1890  {Parliamentary  Beturns  and  Hoyle'a 
Statistics).  Convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
coping  with  this  gigantic  traffic,  the  govern- 
ment has  on  several  occasions  initiated  legis- 
lation, but  so  far  its  efforts  have  proved 
abortive.  In  1890  it  proposed  to  arm  the 
county  councils  with  powers  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  reduce  the  number  of 
public-houses  ;  the  compensation  scheme  put 
forward,  however,  was  so  vigorously  attacked 
that  the  government  was  compelled  to  abandon 
its  proposals.  Again,  in  1893,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  bill  to  establish  the  control  of  the 
liquor-traffic  by  a  popular  vote  operating 
through  the  direct  veto,  called  the  Direct  Veto 
BiU,  or  the  Liquor  Traffic  (Local  Control)  Bill. 
It  was  advanced  through  its  first  stages,  but  the 
exigencies  of  public  business,  and  the  difficulties 
it  encountered,  compelled  its  withdrawal.  The 
bill  was  again  introduced  in  the  session  of 
1894,  but  it  did  not  get  beyond  its  first 
reading.  Sir  William  Harcourt  brought  it 
forward  for  the  third  time  in  1895,  but  it  was 
dropped  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  which  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Though  the  question  of  local  option  is  in  legisla- 
tive abeyance,  its  propagandists  are  urgently 
pressing  forward  their  views  by  means  of  the 
platform  and  the  press  (see  LiQUOK  Laws). 

[Chairibers's  Eneyclopoeclia,  new  ed.  vol.  vi. — 
Eeid's  Temperance  Cyclopaedia. — HazeWs  Annual, 
1894. — Rae's  Handbook  of  Temperance  History. — 
The  Alliance  Jfews  ;  and  Local  Option,  by  Messrs. 
Caine,  Hoyle,  and  Dawson  Burns.]  o.  B.  s. 

LOCAL  TAXATION.    See  Local  Finance. 

LOCALISATION  OF  INDUSTRY.  By 
localisation  of  industry  is  meant  the  concentra- 
tion of  different  industries  in  different  locaUties, 
a  phenomenon  in  its  international  aspect  aptly 
described  in  Toekbns's  phrase,  "ten-itoiial 
division  of  labour"  {The  Economists  Refuted, 
1808,  p.  14,  quoted  by  Bastable,  IntemaMoml 
Trade,  1887,  p.  20).  For  the  economic  principle 
underlying  Division  of  Labotjk  {q-v.)  finds 
its  fullest  expression  in  this  specialisation  of 
particular  localities  to  particnlar  industries — 
this  arrangement  of  productional  activities 
with  special  reference  to  the  diverse  aptitudes, 
capacities,  and  resources  of  different  peoples  and 
places  (cp.  Cairnes,  Leading  Principles  of  Pol. 
Econ.,  1874,  pt.  iii.  ch.  i.  §  i.). 

The  influence  of  the  special  industrial  tend- 
encies of  different  races  is  naturally  most  con- 
spicuous as  between  widely  divergent  civil- 
isations. But,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
industrial  as  in  other  spheres  of  human 
activity  "nationalities  are  not  disappearing 
but  increasingly  developing  and  characterising 
themselves "    (Flint,    Philosophy    of   History, 
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1893,  pp.  26-27).  National  character  is  thus 
a  factor  of  increasmg  importance  in  determining 
the  distribution  of  the  world's  industry.  It  is 
seen  in  greatest  relief  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Dutch,  it  triumphs  over  circumstances 
seemingly  the  most  adverse.  Nevertheless, 
man's  Labouk  (y.u.)  is  more  productive  in  pro- 
portion, not  as  he  combats,  but  as  he  utilises 
nature's  forces — a  truth  to  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  itself  in  its  colonising  character  has 
done  ample  homage.  And  Dutch  history, 
closely  interrogated,  merely  shows,  not  that 
physical  conditions  are  unimportant,  but  that 
many  of  the  obstacles  to  industrial  development 
thence  arising  are  relative  to  the  intelligence, 
energy,  and  enterprise  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
At  any  given  stage  in  the  progress  of  Civilisa- 
tion (?.u),  physical  conditions  have  thus,  in- 
dependently of  their  bearing  on  character 
(cp.  Marshall,  Principles,  bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  §§  1,  3), 
an  important  influence  on  the  localisation  of 
industries,  both  as  between  different  countries 
and  between  different  localities  in  the  same 
country.  Under  a  competitive  rigime  com- 
modities tend  to  be  produced  "not  only  by  the 
fittest  men  but  in  the  fittest  places  "  (Bastable, 
Commerce  of  Nations,  1892,  p.  16).  1.  Apart 
from  its  influence  on  the  energy  of  man  and 
the  durability  of  his  work,  the  climate  of  a 
place  determines  the  nature  of  its  vegetable  and 
animal  products,  and,  therefore,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  its  industry.  Hence  the  great  trades 
of  the  world  take  place  naturally  between 
countries  differing  widely  from  each  other  in 
climatic  conditions.  "By  means  of  glasses, 
hot-beds,  and  hot-walls,"  says  Adam  Smith, 
"very  good  grapes  can  be  raised  in  Scotland, 
and  very  good  wine,  too,  can  he  made  of  them, 
at  about  thirty  times  the  expense  for  which  at 
least  equally  good  can  be  brought  from  foreign 
countries"  (^Wealth  of  Nations,  M'Culloeh's  ed. 
p.  200).  2.  The  geographical  position  and  water 
coTmnunications  of  a  country  are  also  important 
factors  in  determining  its  industrial  r6le.  The 
situation  of  Britain  as  regards  the  great  CoM- 
MEKoiAi,  Routes  (q.v.),  her  abounding  natural 
harbours  and  navigable  rivers,  have  immensely 
aided  in  establishing  her  commercial  supremacy. 
Such  advantages,  however,  are  in  some  degree 
relative  to  the  economic  environment  of  a  par- 
ticular epoch.  "Britain  has  been  in  turn  a 
great  corn-growing,  wool-growing,  and  coal-pro- 
ducing island ;  and  the  changes  from  one 
employment  to  another  have  been  due,  not 
so  much  to  climatic  or  physical  changes,  as  to 
the  relations  of  trade  in  which  its  inhabitants 
have  stood  to  other  peoples"  (Cunningham, 
Growth  of  Bnglish  Industry,  vol.  i.  pp.  12-13). 
3.  JTie  geological  formation  of  a  countiy  not 
only  affects  its  superficial  features  and  water 
supply,  but  determines  the  character  of  the  soil 
and,  thus,  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
vegetation  it  supports,  as  well  as  the  abundance 


or  scarcity  of  its  mineral  wealth.  These,  how- 
ever, are  conditions  which  do  not  remain  con- 
stant under  the  hand  of  man  {v.  Sidgwiok, 
Principles,  2nd  ed.  pp.  94-95). 

Within  the  same  country,  those  elements  of 
economic  friction  which  impede  Commekce 
(q.v.)  and  specialisation  as  between  different 
countries — e.g.  national  prejudice,  legislative 
restiaints,  differences  in  language  or  currency, 
in  custom  or  law,  risk  in  transport,  etc. — are, 
in  modem  times,  either  altogether  absent  or 
present  only  in  a  modified  degree.  Here, 
therefore,  the  influence  of  physical  causes  is 
naturally  more  conspicuous.  The  commercial 
prosperity  of  cities  like  Liverpool  and  Glasgow, 
Clyde  shipbuilding,  Sheffield  cutlery,  the  "lead 
pencils "  of  Keswick,  even  the  pottery  of 
Staffordshire,  are  typical  of  the  influence  of 
natural  environment  (cp.  Marshall,  Principles, 
pp.  327-328).  But  there  are  many  examples 
of  localised  industries  which  cannot  be  thus 
accounted  for,  having  had  their  origin  in  the 
now  oft-forgotten  social,  political,  and  other 
conditions  of  a  bygone  age.  Such  is  the  order 
of  things  in  countiies  where  custom  and  tradi- 
tion are  still  dominant.  In  England  itself, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Industeial  Revolu- 
tion (q.v.)  the  settlements  of  foreign  artisans, 
made  under  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  direction, 
supplied  in  the  main  the  key  to  the  localisation 
of  English  manufactures  (cp.  Marshall,  Prin- 
ciples, p.  328  ;  Nicholson,  Principles,  vol.  i. 
pp.  114-115).  Even  now,  when  each  locality 
has  to  justify  its  claim  at  the  bar  of  the  keenest 
competition,  cases  of  this  sort  are  nimierous. 
Some,  like  the  sflk  weaving  of  Spitalfields  in 
London,  are  slowly  dying,  but  others  continue 
to  thrive.  Indeed,  an  industiy,  once  finnly 
established  in  any  place,  is  often  more  than 
compensated  for  any  chance  inferiority  in  re- 
spect of  physical  endowment  by  the  cumulative 
effect  of  its  acquired  advantages  over  would-be 
rivals,  in  the  matter  of  (1)  business  connection 
based  on  its  established  reputation  ;  the  com- 
modities of  a  town  or  district  may  win  a  name 
for  themselves  just  like  those  of  a  single  firm, 
and  this  is  as  much  a  source  of  income,  and 
of  industiial  strength,  to  the  inhabitants,  as 
his  professional  reputation  to  the  lawyer  or 
physician  (cp.  Sidgwick,  Principles,  p.  84) ; 
(2)  perfected  organisation,  with  facilities  for 
drawing  on  abundant  supplies  of  the  different 
varieties  of  skilled  labour  (y.  Labotte,  Skilled) 
and  of  specialised  machinery ;  which,  in  turn, 
is  closely  connected  with  (3)  adequate  support 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  (a)  supplementary 
industries,  which  permit  of  economy  of  skill, 
and,  by  affording  scope  for  the  labour  of  some 
members  of  a  family,  tend  to  cheapen  the 
labour  of  the  others  without  lowering  their 
standard  of  living  (v.  Comfoet,  Standaed  op), 
(6)  subsidiary  industries  supplying  the  requisite 
tools  and  machinery,  and  furnishing  the  means 
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of  conTeyanoe  and  oommunioation  (cp.  Marshall, 
Principles,  p.  330  scj.  ;  Sidgwick,  Principles,  p. 
372).  The  locality,  however,  if  it  is  to  retain 
possession,  "must  be  the  first  to  adapt  itself  to 
any  new  conditions"  (Nicholson,  Principles, 
vol.  i.  pp.  116-117).  The  increasing  super- 
session of  hand-made  by  machine-made  lace  is 
steadily  concentrating  this  industry  in  Notting- 
hamshire and  Derbyshire,  at  the  expense  of 
other  English  counties,  notably  Northampton- 
shire {Census  1891,  General  Meport,  p.  50). 
Possibly  the  most  magnificent  example  at  once 
of  cumulative  strength  and  of  delicacy  of  opera- 
tion is  found  in  the  history  of  the  varied  influ- 
ences which  have  made,  and  maintain,  London 
the  world's  "clearing  house"  (see  Clbaking 
System)  (cp.  Bagehot,  Lombard  Street,  pp.  32- 
35  and  ch.  iii.  ;  Goschen,  For.  Exch.,  5th  ed. 
pp.  32-37).  A  powerful  localised  industry, 
moreover,  while  attracting  supplementary  and 
auxiliary  industries,  tends  to  outbid,  and  thus 
repel,  industries  competing  with  it  for  labour 
or  elbow-room  (cp.  Sidgwick,  Principles,  p. 
377).  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Hull,  even  Leeds 
and  Manchester  are  becoming  specialised  for 
purely  commercial  purposes,  while  the  pressure 
of  ground-rent  drives  the  manufactures  into  the 
surrounding  districts.  Owing  to  this  "sub- 
stitution of  business  premises  for  houses "  the 
population  of  Central  London  has  declined 
nearly  14  per  cent  in  thirty  years  {Census, 
1891,  General  Report,  pp.  14-15).  But,  to 
resume,  even  within  the  same  country  the 
physical  conditions  of  a  particular  time  are 
clearly  not  all-powerful  in  determinmg  the 
localisation  of  industries.  The  face  of  every 
old-inhabited  country  is  dotted  over  with  the 
evidences  of  a  time  when  not  only  were  the 
physical  conditions,  as  already  noted,  other  than 
they  now  are,  but  man's  power  of  dealing  with 
them  was  less  than  it  now  is,  and,  in  the  eco- 
nomic sense  of  the  term  at  least  {v.  Bastable, 
Theory  of  International  Trade,  ch.  i.),  the 
present  "nation"  was  not — "the  Norwich 
merchant  who  visited  London  "  being  "as  much 
of  a  foreigner  there  as  the  man  from  Bruges 
or  Rouen "  (Cunningham,  Growth  of  English 
Piidustry,  vol.  i.  p.  175). 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  affecting  localisation, 
that  the  progress  of  the  industrial  arts  is  per- 
petually changing  the  economic  import  of 
physical  conditions.  While  charcoal  was  used 
in  Britain  for  smelting — as  even  now  in  Sweden 
— and  the  blast  furnaces  were  worked  by  water, 
the  iron  works  were  located  where  timber  and 
water-power  were  most  readily  available.  But, 
since  coal  came  into  use  as  fuel,  and  steam- 
power  was  introduced,  this  industry  has  become 
definitely  localised  in  the  districts  of  the  north 
and  west,  where  coal  and  iron  are  found  together 
{v.  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry, 
vol.  ii.  p.  461,  462).  Similarly,  the  woollen 
manufacture,    which    early   in    the   18th    cen- 


tury was  widely  distributed  over  England 
— flourishing  chiefly  where  the  "raw  material 
was  plentiful — has,  since  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  become  concentrated  in  the  north 
where  power  and  mechanism  are  at  hand  (cp. 
Hobson,  Evolution  of  Capitalism,  pp.  26-28). 
Specialisation,  too,  implies  organisation  for 
Exchange  {q.v.)  and  it  is  in  the  removal  of 
the  barriers — physical,  political,  and  social — 
which  obstruct  commercial  intercourse  that  the 
progress  of  civilisation  has,  perhaps,  most  con- 
spicuously affected  the  localisation  of  industries. 
If  we  take  the  history  of  England  as  typical, 
then  the  contrast  is  sufficiently  striking  between 
the  9  th  century,  with  its  simple,  all  but  self- 
sufficing,  groups  existing  in  mutually  mistrust- 
ful isolation,  and  the  complex,  highly  special- 
ised, industrial  organism  of  the  19th,  with  its 
security -based  credit  organisation,  its  world- 
wide connections  and  sympathies.  Naturally, 
the  advance  has  sometimes  been  more  marked 
in  one  of  its  aspects,  sometimes  in  another. 
From  the  13th  century  onwards  the  influ- 
ence of  political  and  social  consolidation  is 
especially  notable.  As  the  authority  of  the 
central  government  grew,  national  life  and 
organisation  more  and  more  superseded  local 
or  municipal  feeling  and  regulations.  "That 
there  should  be  similar  laws,  similar  customs, 
similar  taxes,  similar  conditions  of  business 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
was,"  says  Professor  Cunningham,  "a  very 
great  gain  for  purposes  of  internal  trade" 
{Growth  of  English  Industry,  vol.  i.  p.  244). 
But  to  trace  the  various  steps  of  the  advance 
is  the  province  of  industrial  history.  Produc- 
tion is  no  longer  carried  on  with  a  view  to  local 
or  even  national  requirements  in  the  first  place, 
with  the  merely  incidental  exchange  of  a  surplus. 
This  extension  of  the  Market  {q.v.)  permits  of 
greater  specialisation,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
many  of  the  industries  which  flourished  in 
England  when  the  area  of  Competition  {q.v.) 
was  more  restricted  are  now  leaving  her.  Such 
e.g.  is  the  case  with  certain  branches  of  agri- 
culture and  of  mining,  glove-making,  and  the 
manufacture  of  straw-plait,  of  hnen,  and  of  silk 
(see  Census  1891,  General  Report,  pp.  43-67). 
Thus,  evolution  of  the  social  as  of  the  physical 
organism  shows  us  alike  "differentiation"  and 
"  integration,"  a  greater  subdivision  of  functions 
between  its  separate  parts — a  greater  speoiahsa- 
tion — on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  a 
more  intimate  cormection — a  greater  interde- 
pendence (cp.  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology, 
vol.  i.  2nd  ed.  pt.  ii. — Marshall,  Prmdples, 
bk.  iv.  ch.  viii.  §  1). 

[The  increasing  prominence  of  localisation  in  the 
industrial  world  is  reflected  in  works  on  the  general 
theory  of  Economics.  The  subject  is  admirably 
treated,  from  slightly  different  standpoints,  by  Prof. 
A.  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  vol.  i.  2nd 
ed.   1891,  bk.  iv.  ch.  x.— Prof.  J.  S.  Nicholson, 
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Principles  of  Political  JEconomy,  vol.  i.  1893, 
pp.  114-117, 129, 130.— Prof.  H.  Sidgwick,  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  2iid  ed.,  1887,  pp. 
371-373,  376,377.— See  also  G.  Sehulze-Gavernitz, 
Der  Grossbetrieb,  Leipzig,  1892. — E.  W.  Cooke 
Taylor,  The  Modern  Factory  System,  1891. — J.  A. 
HotsoD,  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism,  1894, 
ch.  ii.,  ch.  iii.  §  10,  eh.  it. — Leonard  H.  Courtney, 
"The  JVIigration  of  Centres  of  Industrial  Energy  " 
m  Fortnightly  Review,  Dec.  1878,  Tol.  xxiv.  N.S. 
—Duke  of  Argyll,  Unseen  Foundations  of  Society, 
1893,  oh.  xvi.- J.  E.  Thorold  Eogers,  Six 
Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  1886,  pp.  46-47, 
also  chs.  It.  v. — Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk..iii.  ch.  iii. — Harvard  Quart.  Journ.  Econ., 
Ap.  1896. — L.  A.  Ross,  The  Location  of  Indus- 
tries.— W.  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English 
Industry  and  Commierce,  vol.  i.  1890,  vol.  ii. 
1892,  passim. — The  sections  on  "Trade  and 
Industry "  in  Social  England,  ed.  H.  D.  Traill, 
in  course  of  publication,  vols.  1.  ii.,  1893-94. — 
G.  G.  Chisholm,  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy, 1889.]  A.  B.  c. 

LOCK-OUT.  This  term  is  contrasted  -with 
the  term  Strike  in  cases  of  industrial  dispute. 
A  strike  is  the  weapon  of  the  employed,  while 
a  lock-out  is  that  of  the  employers.  The 
masters  close  their  works  after  a  certain  day  if 
the  men  will  not  accede  to  theii'  terms,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  a  strike  the  men  cease  from  work 
after  a  certain  day  if  the  masters  will  not  grant 
their  demands.  In  strictness  the  term  lock-out 
should,  no  doubt,  be  employed  when  the  act 
leading  to  the  dispute  originates  with  the 
masters,  and  the  term  strike  when  the  men  are 
the  aggressive  party ;  but  in  practice  it  is 
difioult  in  many  instances  to  determine  which 
party  really  provoked  the  quarrel,  and  either 
may  seek  to  fasten  the  responsibility  on  the 
other.  In  this  case  the  term  lock-out  may  be 
applied  by  the  men  to  the  dispute,  while  the 
masters  may  employ  the  term  strike.  Suppos- 
ing, for  example,  that  the  masters  give  notice 
of  a  reduction  of  wages  and  the  men  deoUne  to 
accede  to  it,  they  would  stiU  often  be  described 
as  "striking,"  whereas  the  original  motion 
would  have  come  from  the  masters.  Or,  again, 
supposing  that  the  men  give  notice  of  an  appeal 
for  an  advance,  and  the  masters  say  that  rather 
than  accede  to  the  request  they  will  close  their 
works,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  newspapers 
would  report  that  the  masters  had  locked  the 
men  out.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  use  of  the  terms  is  not  in  practice 
strictly  defined,  but  that  the  term  strike  is 
probably  more  common  than  that  of  lock-out. 

[For  books  to  be  consulted  see  article  on 
Stkikes.  ]  I"  I"  s. 

LOCKE,  John  (1632-1704),  the  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Wrington  in  Somerset.  His  father 
was  a  country  attorney  and  small  landed  pro- 
prietor, who  served  on  the  Parliamentarian  side 
in  the  civil  war,  which  lasted  through  Locke's 
boyhood.     Locke  was  educated  at  Westminster 


school,  1646-1652,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  as  a  "Student" 
in  1652,  took  his  B.A.  in  1656  N.S.,  and  his 
M.A.  in  1658.  He  held  various  college  offices 
between  1660  and  1665.  In  1665  he  went  as 
secretary  to  Sir  Walter  Vane  on  an  embassy  to 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  at  Cleve.  In  1666 
he  received  a  royal  dispensation,  allowing  him 
to  retain  his  studentship  at  Christ  Church 
without  taking  holy  orders,  and  studied  medi- 
cine, but  did  not  take  his  M.B.  till  1675  N.S., 
and  never  took  his  M.D.  In  1666  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards 
first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  at  Oxford,  and  in  the 
following  year  took  up  his  residence  with 
the  Ashley  family  in  London  as  physician  and 
confidential  adviser, — though  he  continued  to 
reside  at  Oxford  from  time  to  time.  He  acted 
as  tutor  to  Anthony  Ashley,  second  Earl,  negoti- 
ated his  marriage  with  Lady  Dorothy  Manners, 
and  assisted  as  accoucheur  at  the  birth  of  the 
third  Lord  Shaftesbury  (the  philosopher),  whose 
education  he  afterwards  superintended.  His 
connection  with  Lord  Ashley  brought  him  into 
active  connection  with  public  affairs.  It  was 
probably  for  Lord  Ashley  that  he  wrote  an 
Essay  concerning  Toleration,  first  published  in 
Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  Life,  which  contains  the  ideas 
afterwards  developed  in  his  famous  Letters  on 
Toleration  published  1689-1706.  Ashley  was 
one  of  the  ' '  lords  proprietors  "  of  the  colony  of 
Carolina,  and  Th£  Fundamental  Constitutions  of 
Carolina,  published  among  Locke's  Works  in 
1720,  were  probably  drafted  by  Locke,  though 
it  is  only  the  articles  on  religion  that  reflect 
his  own  views  to  any  extent.  In  1668  Locke 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  but 
seems  to  have  preferred  the  less  formal  discus- 
sions of  a  small  circle  of  friends.  Through  one 
of  these  discussions,  probably  about  1670-1671, 
he  first  came  upon  the  project  afterwards 
elaborated  in  his  Essay  concerning  the  Human 
Understanding.  In  his  medical  pmrsuits  Locke 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  shared  the  ideas  of 
Sydenham.  In  1672  he  made  a  short  tour  in 
France,  in  the  suite  of  the  Countess  of  North- 
umberland. When  Ashley  was  made  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  1672, 
Locke  became  his  "secretary  of  presentations." 
In  October  1673  he  became  secretary  to  the 
council  of  trade  and  foreign  plantations,  which 
office  he  retained  tOl  12th  March  167f,  but  he 
never  apparently  received  his  salary  of  £500. 

From  November  1675  to  April  1679  Locke 
was  abroad  in  France,  chiefly  at  MontpeUier, 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  During  part 
of  the  time  he  had  charge  of  a  pupil.  When 
he  returned  to  London,  Shaftesbirry  was  again 
in  power  and  office,  as  President  of  the  Councfl, 
and  Locke  seems  to  have  been  occupied  in 
political  service  for  him.  During  the  brief 
Oxford  parliament  of  March  1681,  Locke  again 
occupied  his  rooms  at  Christ  Church.     After 
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Shaftesbury's  arrest  in  July  1681,  Locke's 
movements  and  frequent  absences  from  Oxford 
were  clearly  regarded  with  suspicion  by  political 
opponents,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
was  directly  engaged  in  the  plots  for  making 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  king.  He  left  Oxford 
in  the  summer  of  1683,  and  after  a  short  visit 
to  Somerset  went  to  Holland  where  Shaftesbury 
had  died  in  January  168f .  On  16th  November 
1684  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ  Church, 
in  obedience  to  peremptory  orders  from  the  king 
— in  which  Locke  was  accused  of  ' '  factious  and 
disloyal  behaviour  " — deprived  Locke  of  his 
studentship.  Locke's  residence  in  Holland  gave 
him  opportunity  for  literary  work.  His  Essay 
concerning  the  Human  Understanding  was 
written  there,  and  probably  the  greater  part  of 
his  Treatise  of  Oivil  Government.  Locke  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Limborch,  professor  of 
theology  among  the  "Remonstrants"  (Armin- 
ians),  and  of  Le  Olerc.  To  the  former  was 
addressed  his  Epistola  de  Tolerantia,  not  pub- 
lished till  1689,  when  it  was  almost  at  once 
translated  into  English  by  "William  Popple.  In 
Le  Clero's  Bibliothique  fjniverselle,  one  of  the 
earliest  literary  and  scientific  periodicals,  Locke 
published  his  plan  for  keepiug  a  common-place 
book  {Methode  Nouvelle  de  dresser  des  Recueils) 
—  his  first  publication,  1686,  and  an  abstract  of 
his  Essay,  January  168|.  In  February  168f, 
Locke  returned  to  England  with  the  Priucess 
Mary  and  Lady  Mordaunt.  Through  Lord  Mor- 
daunt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Peterborough,  he  was 
ofiered  the  post  of  ambassador  to  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  and  afterwards  that  of  ambassador 
to  Vienna,  but  declined  both  on  the  ground  of 
bad  health.  He  was  made  commissioner  of 
appeals,  and  seems  to  have  retaiaed  this  small 
office  till  his  death.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Locke  himself  negotiated  the  Toleration  Act 
(1689),  which,  however,  fell  far  short  of  his 
views.  Unable  to  endure  the  smoke  and  fogs 
of  London,  Locke  made  an  arrangement  to  live 
at  Oates  in  the  pariah  of  High  Laver,  in  Essex 
— the  manor-house  of  Sir  Francis  Masham, 
whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Ralph 
Cudworth,  the  Cambridge  "Platonist":  and, 
except  for  occasional  residence  in  London,  Oates 
was  Locke's  home  till  his  death  in  1704. 

The  Essay  concerning  the  Bwman  Understand- 
ing and  the  Two  Treatises  of  Civil  Government  and 
a  Second  Letter  on  Toleraiion  were  all  published 
in  London  in  1690.  In  1692  he  published, 
anonymously,  a  tract  entitled  Some  Considera- 
tions on  the  Lowering  of  Interest  and  Raisimg 
rthe  Value  of  Money  in  a  Letter  sent  to  a  Member 
of  Parliament :  the  date  of  the  dedication  is 
7th  November  1691.  The  "  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment "  was  Sir  John  Somers,  who  Locke  says 
had  put  him  ' '  upon  looking  out  his  old  papers 
concerning  the  reducing  of  interest  to  4  per 
cent,  which  had  so  long  lain  by  forgotten." 
The  date  of  these  "old  papers"  must  be  1672, 


when  the  exchequer  was  closed.  In  this  tract 
of  1692  Locke  controverts  the  view  of  Sir  Josiah 
Child,  that  the  rate  of  interest  could  be  fixed 
at  a  low  rate,  say  4  per  cent,  by  law.  Locke, 
though  ready  to  approve  of  a  legal  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  argues  that  "generally  speaking"  the 
price  of  the  hii'e  of  money  cannot  be  fixed  by 
law ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  fix  the  rate  of 
interest  below  "the  true  and  natural  value" 
can  only  harass  trade  and  is  sure  to  be  defeated 
by  the  devices  of  expert  traders.  Locke  argued 
against  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Observations  concerning 
Trade  (1668  reprinted  1690)  that  the  example 
of  Holland  did  not  prove  that  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest fixed  by  law  was  the  cause  of  national 
wealth  ;  for  in  Holland  there  was  no  law  limit- 
ing the  rate  of  interest  at  all,  and  the  low  rate 
of  Luterest  was  owing  to  the  abundance  of  ready 
money.  In  the  second  portion  of  the  treatise, 
Locke  exposes  the  fallacy  in  the  notion  of  "rais- 
ing our  coin,"  i.e.  depreciating  the  currency. 
In  1692  Locke  published  a  Third  Letter  for 
Toleraiion :  and  in  1693  Some  Thoughts  concern- 
ing Educcttion,  dedicated  to  his  Somersetshire 
friend  Edward  Clarke,  with  whom  he  had  cor- 
responded when  in  Holland  about  the  education 
of  his  children.  A  second  edition  of  the  Essay, 
with  alterations  and  additions,  appeared  in 
1694  ;  and  a  third  edition,  which  is  only  a  re- 
print of  the  second,  in  1695.  A  fourth,  with 
alterations  and  additions,  was  published  in 
1699— dated  1700. 

In  1694  Locke  became  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  the 
spring  ofl695Locketooka  leadingpart  in  bring- 
ing about  the  repeal  of  the  Licensing  Act,  thus 
securing  the  principle  under  which  what  is 
called  the  liberty  of  the  press  exists  in  this 
country,  viz.  that  every  one  may  publish  what 
he  chooses  in  writing  as  in  speech,  without 
previous  licence,  but  that  he  must  be  answer- 
able for  it  afterwards.  Locke  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  the  paper  of  reasons  expressing  the 
dissent  of  the  Commons  from  the  Lords'  amend- 
ment, which  reintroduced  the  statute  ;  and,  as 
Locke's  friend  Edward  Clarke  was  the  leading 
manager  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  in  the 
conference  with  the  Lords,  the  statement  is 
extremely  probable.  In  the  same  year  Locke 
was  able  to  render  another  great  service  to  his 
country.  He  drew  up  for  the  use  of  the  lords 
justices,  who  were  governing  England  during 
the  absence  of  King  WOliam  on  the  continent, 
and  who  included  among  them  Locke's  friends 
Lord  Somers  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  two 
pamphlets  on  the  oiu'rency  question  :  (1)  Some 
Observations  on  a  Printed  Paper  entitled,  For 
Encouraging  the  Coining  Silver  Money  in 
England,  and  after  for  keeping  it  here  (this 
pamphlet,  now  lost,  was  an  answer  to  Locke's 
treatise  of  1 692)  ;  and  (2)  Further  Consideraiions 
concerning  Raising  the  Value  of  Money.  In  these, 
resuming  and  enforcing  the  arguments  of  his 
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tract  of  1692,  lie  combats  the  proposal  of 
William  Lowndes  (q.v.),  secretary  to  the 
treasury,  who  wished  to  raise  the  nominal 
value  of  the  coins,  making  the  crown-piece 
6s.  3d.,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  depreciating 
the  whole  currency  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth. 
"An  ounce  of  standard  silver  can  never  be 
worth  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  standard  silver. 
Nor  can  it  ever  rise  or  fall  in  respect  of  itself." 
The  resolutions  which  were  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Charles  Montague — 
afterwards  Lord  Halifax, — and  carried  there, 
embodied  Locke's  opinions.  The  old  standard 
value  of  silver  coins  was  to  be  retained  both  as 
to  weight  and  fineness.  In  this  year  (1695)  also 
Locke  published  his  jEssay  on  the  Reasondble- 
■ness  of  Christianity  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  was  followed  by  A  Vindication  of  the 
Reasonahlen^ss,  etc.,  and  A  second  Vindication 
in  1697,  in  answer  to  the  attacks  of  John 
Edwards,  who  accused  him  of  heresy.  The 
years  from  1697  to  1699  were  to  some  extent 
occupied  by  Locke's  controversy  with  Stilling- 
fleet,  bishop  of  "Worcester,  on  questions  arising 
out  of  the  Essay  concerning  the  Human  Under- 
standing. But  during  these  years  Locke  was 
also  performing,  so  far  as  his  health  would 
permit,  important  public  fimctions.  From 
May  1696  to  June  1700  he  was  one  of  the 
salaried  commissioners  in  the  council  of  trade 
and  plantations,'  a  revival  of  the  body  of  which 
he  had  been  secretary  in  1673,  and  which  was 
the  predecessor  of  both  the  colonial  ofiice  and 
the  board  of  trade  of  the  present  day.  The 
commissioners  had  also  to  consider  questions 
affecting  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Locke, 
though  in  bad  health  and  unable  to  stay  in 
London,  except  in  summer  and  autumn,  was 
the  most  diligent  member  of  the  board,  and 
had  the  most  influence  in  it.  His  resignation 
in  1700,  owing  to  increasing  infirmity,  was  re- 
luctantly accepted  by  the  king.  Among  other 
duties  we  find  that  Locke  was  specially  com- 
missioned "  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  some 
method  of  determining  differences  between 
merchants  by  referees  that  might  be  decisive 
without  appeal."  In  1697  Locke's  report  on 
the  means  of  discouraging  the  Irish  woollen 
industry,  and,  by  way  of  compensation,  en- 
couraging the  Irish  linen  industry,  was  the 
report  selected  from  among  others  and  approved 
by  the  other  commissioners.  It  is  dominated 
by  protectionist  principles.  In  the  same  year 
another  report  of  Locke's  was  adopted — on  the 
employment  of  the  idle  or  necessitous  poor. 
Special  features  of  Locke's  proposals  are  in- 
dustrial schools  for  children,  with  free  meals  as 
a  substitute  for  a  money  allowance  to  parents 
with  many  children  ;  and  equalisation  of  poor- 
rates  in  each  city  or  town,  instead  of  separate 
rates  for  each  parish. 

During  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  in  his 
retirement  at  Gates,  Locke  was  chiefly  occupied 


with  a  commentary,  published  1705-1707  (after 
his  death),  on  some  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
A  little  treatise  Of  the  Conduct  of  the  Under- 
standing, intended  for  an  additional  chapter  in 
his  Essay,  never  received  his  final  revision,  and 
was  published  among  his  posthumous  works. 
His  last  literary  efibrt  was  a  Fowrth  Letter  fm 
Toleration,  unfinished.  He  died  28th  October 
1704. 

This  sketch  of  Locke's  life,  and  enumeration  of 
his  writings,  will  have  sufficiently  illustrated  his 
extraordinary  versatility.  His  Essay  concerning 
the  Suman  Understandiiuj  makes  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  philosophy.  He  introduced  the 
method,  which  became  prevalent  in  England 
and  France  during  the  following  century,  of 
treating  philosophical  questions  from  the  stand- 
point of  psychology.  Locke's  cautious  but 
unsystematic  account  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  knowledge  was  developed  by  CondiUac  and 
others  into  a  thoroughgoing  materialistic  sensa- 
tionalism, and  by  Hume  into  complete  philo- 
sophical scepticism.  By  Voltaire  and  others 
Locke  was  regarded  as  the  initiator  of  common- 
sense  rationalism  in  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  both  ecclesiastical  and  philosophical  dogma- 
tism. Similarly,  by  his  plea  for  the  simpli- 
fication and  diminution  of  doctrines  in  religion, 
Locke  became  the  forerunner  of  the  "Deism" 
of  the  18tjj  centmy.  His  writings  on 
toleration  did  much  to  advance  the  cause  of 
liberty  of  thought  on  the  continent  as  well  as 
in  England.  Locke  indeed  exempts  Roman 
Catholics  and  Atheists  from  his  tolerance,  but 
on  political,  not  religious,  grounds.  The  Roman 
Catholic  is  to  be  excluded,  not  because  of  his 
belief,  or  the  forms  of  his  worship,  but  because 
he  is  the  subject  of  a  foreign  potentate  ;  the 
atheist,  because  he  cannot  be  a  good  citizen. 
But  Locke's  principle  of  regarding  religious 
belief  as  a  matter  with  which  the  civil  magis- 
trate should  not  interfere  became  one  of  the 
watchwords  of  "liberalism."  His  Treatise  of 
Civil  Government  was  ■■<■  philosophical  defence 
of  the  principles  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  and 
its  contents  came  to  be  accepted  as  the  true  ex- 
position of  the  Wliig  creed.  Its  leading  ideas, 
that  civil  society  is  based  upon  a  compact  for 
the  defence  of  the  rights  of  liberty  and  property, 
and  that  a  people  may  rebel  against  rulers  who 
are  no  longer  true  tothetrustreposed  in  them,  and 
may  change  the  form  of  their  governments— ai-e 
the  same  as  those  formulated  by  Rousseau  in 
his  Contrat  Social,  though  Rousseau's  logic  is 
more  relentless  and  his  language  less  cautious. 
The  very  phrases  of  Locke's  Treatise,  as  well  as 
its  ideas,  are  echoed  in  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  In  practical  politics, 
Locke  was  the  confidant  of  Shaftesbury  in  his 
anti-absolutist  policy  ;  he  was,  it  would  seem, 
directly  concerned  in  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  William  of  Orange  coming  over  to 
England  ;  he  helped  the  passing  of  the  Tolera- 
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tion  Act — an  instalment  at  least  of  liberty  ;  he 
succeeded,  where  Milton  had  failed,  in  bringing 
about  the  abolition  of  a  literary  censorship  ;  he 
was  a  main  instrument  in  giving  the  country  a 
sound  cuiTency.  As  an  educational  reformer  he 
was  the  advocate  of  many  principles  that  have 
since  been  accepted.  Amid  all  these  claims  to 
be  remembered,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  Locke 
was  a  reformer  also  in  medicine,  and  appar- 
ently a  practical  physician  of  no  mean  skill. 

Locke's  contributions  to  economic  theory  are 
to  he  found  in  the  tracts  on  money  which  have 
been  mentioned  above,  and  in  certain  passages 
of  his  Treaiises  of  Civil  Government.  The  first 
treatise  is  a  criticism  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer's 
Patriarcha,  written  about  1642,  but  not 
published  until  1680,  twenty-seven  years  after 
the  author's  death.  Filmer  had  used  the  origiu 
of  government  in  the  patriarchal  family  as  an 
argument  for  absolute  monarchy.  Locke,  in 
order  to  refute  Filmer's  absolutist  theories, 
denies  the  historical  connection  between  the 
patriarchal  family  and  civil  government.  Civil 
government,  Loeke  argues  in  the  Second  and 
more  important  Treatise,  results  from  a  com- 
pact by  which  mankind,  originally  free,  equal, 
and  independent,  pass  from  the  state  of  nature 
into  the  civil  or  political  state.  This  original 
state  of  nature  is  not,  however,  as  on  the  theory 
of  HoBBBS,  a  state  of  war  of  all  against  all,  but 
has  a  "  law  of  nature  "  to  govern  it.  By  the  law 
of  nature  man  already  possesses  rights  of  person 
and  property  ;  and  it  is  for  the  better  securing 
of  these  natural  rights  that  government  is  in- 
stituted, and  when  a  government  fails  to  fulfil 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  a 
change  of  government,  though  not  to  be  lightly 
undertaken,  is  justified.  Locke  probably 
derived  his  conception  of  the  law  of  nature 
largely  from  Gkotius  and  perhaps  also  from 
Grotius's  follower  Pitfendokf,  whose  De  Jure 
Naturae,  et  Gentium  was  published  in  1672.  The 
only  previous  writer  on  political  theory  on  whom 
Locke  expressly  bases  any  of  his  opinions  is 
' '  the  judicious  Hooker  " — an  authority  accept- 
able to  the  ecclesiatical  party,  against  whose 
political  theories  he  had  to  argue.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Locke's  unsystematic  method 
of  philosophising,  that  iu  his  political  treatise 
he  makes  use  of  that  idea  of  a ,  law  of  nature 
(see  Jus  Naturale),  which  belongs  to  the 
same  type  of  thinking  that  he  attacked  in  his 
polemic  against  "innate  ideas"  in  the  Essay. 
Locke's  own  language  about  the  supposed 
"state  of  nature"  is  studiously  moderate,  but 
he  undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  for  that 
idealisation  of  the  state  of  natm-e  which  we 
find  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  ("The  state  of 
nature  was  the  reign  of  God,"  etc.,)  and  in 
Rousseau's  Discourse  on  InequalUy  (1754).  The 
use  of  the  idea  of  "nature"  by  the  Physio- 
OE,ATs  (g.t;.)  and  by  Adam  Smith  may  also  be 
traced  to  Locke's  influence. 


In  treating  of  the  subject  of  property,  Locke,  J 
it  should  be  observed,  is  primarily  concerned' 
to  refute  the  idea  of  Filmer  that  kings  have  by 
descent  from  Adam  (presumably  according  to 
the  English  custom  of  primogeniture  !)  dominion 
over  all  the  creatures  (see  i.  ch.  4).  "God 
hath  given  the  world  to  men  in  common.  .  .  . 
Yet  every  man  has  a  property  in  his  own  person. 
.  .  .  The  labour  of  his  body  and  the  work  of « 
his  hands  we  may  say  are  properly  his.  What-  ' 
soever,  then,  he  removes  out  of  the  state  that 
nature  hath  provided  and  left  it  in,  he  hath 
mixed  his  labour  with,  and  joined  to  it  some- 
thing that  is  his  own,  and  thereby  makes  it 
his  property"  (ii.  ch.  5,  §§  26,  27).  This 
theory,  which  bases  property  on  labour,  and 
which  may  have  influenced  but  must  not  be 
confused  with  Adam  Smith's  basing  of  Wealth  ', 
on  labour  (  Wealth  of  Nations,  Introduction),  is  j' 
applied  by  Locke  only  to  the  state  of  nature. 
In  any  given  country,  the  property  rights  of 
individuals  depend  upion  the  law  of  the  land, 
i.e.  on  compact  (ibid.  §  35.  Cp.  Grotius's 
theory)  :  and  thus,  though  the  individual  is  by 
nature  free  to  choose  what  society  he  will  joini 
himself  to,  he  has  to  submit  to  the  laws  about| 
property  in  any  commonwealth  of  which  he 
becomes  or  remains  a  member  (ii.  oh.  6,  §  73). 
There  seems  some  inconsistency  between  this 
acceptance  of  "  consent "  as  the  basis  of  actual 
property  rights  and  the  theory  that  government 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  natural 
right  of  property.  Locke  would  doubtless  have 
solved  the  contradiction  by  passing,  as  he  con- 
stantly does,  from  the  phraseology  of  the  "law 
of  nature  "  to  utilitarian  considerations.  Locke 
is  only  concerned  to  prove  the  advantage  of 
fixed  and  determinate  laws,  which  may  be 
changed  for  the  "  common  good,"  against 
arbitrary  government.  His  theory  of  property 
might  be  made  a  premiss  for  anarchical  conclu- 
sions :  he  himself  does  not  apply  it  in  any  such 
way.  He  fully  recognises  that  "where  there 
is  no  law,  there  is  no  freedom  "  (ii.  ch.  6,  §  57). 
The  economic  doctrines  of  Locke's  three  tracts 
on  money  have  already  been  referred  to.  In 
his  views  about  interest  and  about  the  currency 
Locke  is  in  harmony  with  subsequent  economic 
theory.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  stUl  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  the  Meeoantilb 
System,  maintaining  incidentally,  while  dis- 
cussing the  other  two  questions,  that  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  a  country  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  excess  of  its  exports  over  its  imports. 

D.  a.  E. 

Locke  on  Ctjekenoy. — Locke  had  always  a 
good  eye  for  economical  facts  ;  we  read  in  his 
Journal,  for  example,  how  the  expenses  of  the 
Languedoc  canal  were  met  {Life  of  Locke  (1829), 
pp.  53,  55,  cp.  272),  and  how  salt  was  prepared 
and  taxed  at  Pioais  {ib.  p.  61),  how  the  peasants 
in  the  Bordeaux  country  lived,  and  what  wages 
they  got  {ib.  p.  76),  what  was  the  mortality  of 
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Paris  as  compared  with  that  of  London  (ih.  80). 
His  remarfe  on  the  comforts  of  the  poorest  civil- 
ised man  as  compared  with  the  savage  (ib.  84-86), 
are  probably  the  original  source  of  a  well-known 
passage  in  Adam  Smith  (Wealth  of  Nations, 
i.  end  of  ch.  i.).  His  derivation  of  property 
from  labour  was,  as  he  stated  it,  an  original  and 
suggestive  idea,  even  if  open  to  many  criticisms; 
and  his  political  philosophy  has  had  its  in- 
fluence on  political  economy. 

But  his  best-kno\vn  economical  writings  are 
on  currency.  His  biographer,  Lord  King,  was 
himself  an  economist  with  decided  views  on 
the  currency  (see  King),  and  he  describes 
Locke's  proceedings  in  this  regard  with  much 
feeling  {Life,  of  Locke  (1829),  p.  240  seq.). 
Before  Montague  and  Somers  carried  out  in 
1695  their  great  reform  of  the  English  currency, 
they  had  taken  Newton  and  Locke  into  their 
counsels.  Locke  had  thought  deeply  on  these 
matters  for  twenty  years,  he  tells  us,  before 
his  pamphlet  Some  Considerations  of  the  cmi- 
sequences  of  the  lowering  of  Interest,  and  raising 
the  value  of  Money  (written  1690,  published 
1691),  and  that  pamphlet  was  but  a  new 
expression  of  long-formed  views.  The  "  Con- 
siderations "  were  drawn  out  against  those  who 
desired  to  reduce  interest  to  4  per  cent  by 
act  of  parliament ;  Locke  says  that  interest 
will  be  high  when  "money" — and  he  is  not 
always  careful  to  distinguish  metal  money  from 
loans — is  scarce,  and  parliament  cannot  make 
it  plentiful,  though  it  can  multiply  perjury 
amongst  borrowers  and  lenders,  and  obstruct 
trade  by  bad  laws.  As  for  the  attempt  to 
keep  gold  and  silver  within  the  country,  he 
says  it  is  an  attempt  "to  hedge-in  the  cuckoo." 
He  recognises  the  need  of  an  adequate  amount 
of  metal  currency  in  nations  having  any  trade 
at  all ;  it  will  be  in  proportion  not  simply  to 
/the  trade  but  to  the  "quickness  of  circulation." 
"The  very  same  shilling  may  pay  twenty 
men  in  twenty  days. "  The  nature  of  the  trans- 
actions must  be  considered,  and  also  the  habits 
and  necessities  of  the  parties  concerned.  Money 
win  go  further  if  there  are  many  small  payments 
at  short  intervals,  rather  than  a  few  large 
payments  at  long  intervals.  He  calculates 
that  "  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  less  than  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  labourer's  yearly  wages, 
one  eighth  part  of  the  landlord's  yearly  revenue, 
and  one  fortieth  part  of  the  broker's  yearly 
returns  in  ready  money,  can  be  enough  to  move 
the  several  wheels  of  trade,  and,  how  much  the 
ready  cash  of  any  country  is  short  of  this  pro- 
portion, so  much  must  the  ti'ade  be  impaired 
and  hindered  for  want  of  money  "  (Considera- 
tions,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  ed.  1740).  The 
value  of  money  is  subject  to  the  same  variations 
as  the  value  of  other  "  consumable  com- 
modities." The  quantity  of  ready  money  com- 
pared with  the  "vent"  or  the  number,  of 
buyers  and  sellers,  determines  the  value  of  money 


(p.  16)  ;  and  the  vent  and  value  depends  on  the 
necessity  or  usefulness  of  the  articles. 

The  foregoing  will  be  a  sufiBcient  sample 
of  Locke's  manner.  The  treatise,  though 
nominally  on  the  ouiTenoy,  is  to  a  large  extent 
a  general  discourse  on  the  general  principles  of 
economics.  There  is  even  a  hint  of  the  doctrine 
of  rent.  ' '  Were  all  the  land  in  Romney 
marsh,  acre  for  acre,  equally  good,  that  it  did 
constantly  produce  the  same  quantity  of 
equally  good  hay  or  grass,  one  as  another,  the 
vent  of  it,  under  that  consideration,  being  of 
an  equal  worth,  would  be  capable  of  being 
regulated  by  law,"  etc.  {ih.  p.  18).  Locke 
refuses  to  consider  the  consumers  as  worthy  of 
special  account :  "There  are  so  few  consumers," 
he  says  (p.  16),  "  who  are  not  either  labourers, 
brokers,  or  landlords."  It  is  the  labourers  he 
most  favours,  tracing  as  he  does  all  value  as 
well  as  property  to  labour.  His  explanation  of 
interest  by  the  analogy  of  rent  has  been  well  said, 
by  Dr.  Bohm  Bawerk,  rather  to  discredit  rent 
than  to  vindicate  interest;  "the  unequal  dis- 
tribution brings  you  a  tenant  for  yom'  land,  and 
the  same  unequal  disti'ibution  of  money  brings 
me  a  tenant  for  my  money"  (p.  19).  The  one 
is  as  lawful  as  the  other  ;  but  there  is  no  more 
than  an  analogy  ;  rent  does  not  cause  interest 
or  interest  rent,  they  vary  differently  (pp.  20, 
21).  On  the  other  hand  Locke  is  physiocratie  ; 
he  thinks  that  all  taxes  fall  eventually  on  the 
landholder  (p.  31).  In  this  treatise  and  in  the 
appended  short  observations  on  a  printed 
paper  entitled,  "For  encouraging  the  coining 
silver  money  in  England,"  Locke  maintains 
boldly  what  is  known  as  the  Qtjantitt 
Theokt  of  the  currency,  and  he  makes  little 
or  no  distinction  between  demand  for  the  metal 
money  and  demand  for  loans.  He  also  (p.  33), 
not  very  logically,  defends  a  legal  rate  of 
interest  though  refusing  to  fix  it  below  cmrent 
rates.  As  to  the  coinage,  he  prefers  the  new 
milled  silver  to  the  old  hammered,  but  thinks 
that  both  will  leave  us  speedily  if  our  seignorage 
remains  nominal,  and  especially  if  our  foreign 
balance  is  against  us  (pp.  46,  47).  The  raising 
of  the  denomination  or  the  increase  of  alloy  he 
considers  as  debasement  and  fraud  (pp.  43,  44). 
In  respect  of  the  standard,  he  is  a  silver  mono- 
metaUist,  but,  with  his  easy-going  inconsistency, 
would  have  gold  still  coined,  since,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  there  and  used  among  us. 

"The  effect  indeed  and  01  consequence  of  rais- 
ing either  of  these  two  metals  in  respect  of  the 
other  is  more  easily  observed  and  sooner  found 
in  raising  gold  than  sUver  coin,  because  your 
accounts  being  kept  and  your  reckonings  all 
made  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  which 
are  denominations  of  silver  coins  or  numbers  of 
them,  if  gold  be  made  current  at  a  rate  above 
the  free  and  market  value  of  those  two  metals, 
every  one  will  easily  perceive  the  inconvenience. 
But  there  being  a  law  for  it,  you  cannot  refuse 
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the  gold  in  payment  for  so  muoh.  And  all  the 
money  or  bullion  people  will  carry  beyond  sea 
from  you  will  be  in  silver  ;  and  the  money  or 
bullion  brought  in  wiU  be  in  gold.  And  just 
the  same  will  happen  when  your  silver  is  raised 
and  gold  debased  in  respect  of  one  another, 
beyond  their  true  and  natural  proportion 
(natural  proportion  or  value  I  call  that  respec- 
tive rate  they  find  anywhere  without  the  pre- 
scription of  law).  For  their  silver  will  be  that 
which  is  brought  in,  and  gold  will  be  carried 
out,  and  that  still  with  loss  to  the  kingdom 
answerable  to  the  over-value  set  by  the  law. 
Only,  as  soon  as  the  mischief  is  felt,  people  will 
(do  what  you  can)  raise  the  gold  to  its  natural 
value"  (p.  51). 

"Money  is  the  measure  of  commerce  and  of 
the  rate  of  everything,  and  therefore  '  ought 
to  be  kept  (as  all  other  measures)  as  steady 
and  invariable  as  may  be.'  But  this  cannot 
be  if  your  money  be  made  of  two  metals 
whose  proportion  and  consequently  whose  price 
constantly  varies  in  respect  of  one  another. 
Silver  for  many  reasons  is  the  fittest  of  all 
metals  to  be  this  measure,  and  therefore 
generally  made  use  of  for  money.  But  then  it 
is  very  unfit  and  inconvenient  that  gold  or  any 
other  metal  should  be  made  current  legal  money 
at  a  standing  settled  rate.  This  is  to  set  a  rate 
upon  the  varying  value  of  things  by  law,  which 
cannot  justly  be  done"  (p.  51).  "What  then 
(will  you  be  ready  to  say)  would  you  have  gold 
kept  out  of  England  ?  Or,  being  here,  would 
you  have  it  useless  to  trade,  and  must  there  be 
no  money  made  of  it  ?  I  answer,  quite  the 
contrary.  'Tis  fit  the  kingdom  should  make 
use  of  the  treasure  it  has.  'Tis  necessary  your 
gold  should  be  coined  and  have  the  king's 
stamp  upon  it,  to  secure  men  in  receiving  it 
that  there  is  so  much  gold  in  each  piece.  But 
'tis  not  necessary  that  it  should  have  a  fixed 
value  set  on  it  by  public  authority ;  'tis  not 
convenient  that  it  should,  in  its  varying  pro- 
portion, have  a  settled  price.  Let  gold,  as 
other  commodities,  find  its  own  rate.  And 
when  by  the  king's  image  and  inscription  it 
carries  with  it  a  public  assurance  of  its  weight 
and  fineness,  the  gold  money  so  coined  wiU 
never  fail  to  pass  at  the  known  market  rates, 
as  readily  as  any  other  species  of  your  money  " 
(p.  62).  "There  being  no  two  things  in 
nature  whose  proportion  and  use  does  not  vary, 
'tis  impossible  to  set  a  standing  regular  price 
between  them.  The  growing  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  either  in  the  market  (whereby  I  mean  the 
ordinary  places  where  they  are  to  be  had  in 
traffic),  or  the  real  use  or  changing  fashion  of 
the  place,  bringing  either  of  them  more  into 
demand  than  formerly,  presently  varies  the 
respective  value  of  any  two  things.  You  will 
as  fruitlessly  endeavour  to  keep  two  different 
things  steady  at  the  same  price  one  with 
another  as  to  keep  two  things  in  an  equilibrium 


where  their  varying  weights  depend  on  different 
causes.  Put  a  piece  of  sponge  in  one  scale  and 
an  exact  counterpoise  of  silver  in  the  other  • 
you  will  be  mightily  mistaken  if  you  imagine 
that  because  they  are  to-day  equal  they  shall 
always  remain  so.  The  weight  of  the  sponge 
varying  with  every  change  of  moisture  in  the 
air,  the  silver  in  the  opposite  scale  will  some- 
times rise  and  sometimes  fall.  This  is  just  the 
state  of  silver  and  gold  in  regard  of  their 
mutual  value"  (ib.).  "It  is  the  interest  of 
every  country  that  all  the  current  money  of  it 
shoiild  be  of  one  and  the  same  metal,  that  the 
several  species  should  be  all  of  the  same  alloy 
and  none  of  a  baser  mixture,  and  that  the 
standard  once  thus  settled  should  be  inviolably 
and  immutably  kept  to  perpetuity.  For 
whenever  that  is  altered,  upon  what  pretence 
soever,  the  public  will  lose  by  it "  (52,  53). 

When  the  government  were  known  to  be 
resolved  on  the  reform  of  the  coinage,  William 
Lowndes,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  published 
his  Report  concerning  an  Essay  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  silver  coins  (dated  Sept.  1695)  and 
Locke  was  invited  by  Lord  Somers,  and  chal- 
lenged by  Lowndes  himself,  to  answer  it.  This 
he  did  in  Further  Considerations  concerning  the 
raising  the  value  of  money,  wherein  Mr.  Lowndes' 
arguments  for  it  in  his  late  report  concemitig 
"An  Essay,"  etc.,  are  particularly  examimd 
(1695).  The  reasoning  of  this  second  pamphlet 
is  substantially  that  of  the  first.  There  is  the 
same  faint  tinge  of  mercantilism — "  The  other 
case  wherein  our  money  comes  to  be  melted 
down  is  a  losing  trade,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing  in  other  words,  an  over-great  consump- 
tion of  foreign  commodities  "  (p.  82). — But  the 
cogency  of  the  reply  is  beyond  dispute.  There, 
is  no  doubt  that  the  government  were  wise  in\ 
getting  rid  of  the  clipped  money  instead  of 
levelling  down  the  rest  to  the  value  of  the 
clipped  (see  Mbeoantilb  System  ;  Eeooin- 
AGES ;  also  Halifax,  Eael  of  (Chas.  Montague); 
and  Newton). 

In  1696  Locke  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Trade  {Life,  p.  143).  His  corre- 
spondent Molyneux  writes  to  him  from  Dublin 
about  the  proposed  bill  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland  (Oct.  i, 
1697,  Works,  vol.  iii.  591):  "I  am  apt  to 
think  that  you  will  have  the  consideration  and 
modelling  thereof  at  your  committee  of  trade." 
Locke  is  one  of  the  economists  who  have  been 
able  to  apply  their  principles  to  practical 
politics  during  their  own  lifetime.  The 
influence  of  his  political  and  educational 
writings  has  been  considered  elsewhere.  Their 
bearing  on  economics,  though  indirect,  is  very 
important,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his 
general  philosophy. 

[Locke  finds  a  place  in  all  the  chief  histories  of 
political  economy.  Roscher's  account  is  perhaps 
the  most    full   {Zu/r   Geschichte  d&r    Bnglisckem 
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Volksinrthschaftslehre  (1851),  pp.  93-106).  Dr. 
Lippert's  notice  of  him,  in  the  ffandworterbuch 
der  Staatsmssenschaften,  contains  good  references 
to  literature.  His  theory  of  interest  is  criticised 
in  Dr.  Bohm  Bawerk's  Oeschichte  imd  Eritik  der 
Zinstheorieen  (1884),  pp.  51,  52.  Dr.  Zuckerkandl 
examines  his  "  quantity  theory "  of  the  currency 
in  his  book  Zur  Theorie  des  Preises  (1889),  pp. 
137-141.  For  other  remarks  on  this  part  of  Locke's 
work,  see  H.  D.  M'Leod,  Bimetallism  (1894),  pp. 
25-34. — Miklashevsky,  Money  (Moscow,  1895),  pp. 
271-274.  When  Professor  Ingram,  Hist,  of  Pol. 
Econ.  (1888),  p.  54,  finds  fault  with  Locke  for  in 
any  degree  connecting  lowered  interest  with  gold 
discoveries,  it  is  fair  to  remember  the  argument 
urged  by  Cliffe  Leslie  in  his  last  published  paper 
{Fortnightly  Review,  1881),  in  favour  of  a  con- 
nection.] J.  B. 

[Locke's  Complete  Works  were  published  1714, 
1722,  etc.  ;  and  in  nine  vols.,  London,  1853.  The 
Treatise  of  Civil  Govermnent  has  been  reprinted 
in  Morley's  Universal  Library,  1884,  and  bk. 
ii.  also  in  Cassell's  National  Library,  1889. 
Many  previously  unpublished  papers  of  Locke's 
appeared  first  in  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke, 
1829),  (reprinted  in  Bohn's  Series,  1858)  ;  Mr. 
Fox  Bourne's  Life  of  Locke,  2  vols.,  1876,  con- 
tains the  fullest  account  of  the  man  and  his 
writings,  published  and  unpublished.  Shorter 
accounts  are  T.  Fowler,  Locke,  English  Men  of 
Letters  Series,  1880,  and  A.  C.  Fraser,  Locke, 
Philosophical  Classics  for  English  Readers,  1890. 
Locke's  economic  theories  are  discussed  in  Dr. 
Bonar's  PhiZosophy  and  Political  Economy  (1893). 
See  Baebon  ;  English  School  ;  Inteeest  ; 
Lowndes.] 

LOCOMOTION",  Taxes  on.     See  Taxation. 

LOCRE,  Jean  Gfillaume,  Baron  de 
RoiSET  (1758-1840),  a  French  jurisconsult,  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Napoleon's  council  of 
state  in  1800. 

His  principal  works  are  : 

LSgislation  Fran^aise,  ou  recueil  des  lais,  des 
reglements  d' administration,  et  des  arrUs  generaux 
bases  sur  la  Constitution,  Paris,  1801-4  ;  only  the 
first  volume  was  published. — Proces-verbaux  du 
conseil  d'Hat,  etc.,  Paris,  an  12  de  la  republique, 
4to. — Fsprit  du  Code  Napoleon,  etc.,  Paris,  1807, 
8vo,  6  vols,  (incomplete),  only  deals  with  iirst 
book  of  Code. — Esprit  du  code  de  commerce,  2nd 
ed.,  Paris,  1829,  8vo,  4  vols. — Esprit  du  code  de 
procedure  cimle,  etc.,  Paris,  1816,  8to,  5  vols. — 
Discussions  sur  la  liberie  de  la  Presse,  la  Censure, 
etc.,  Paris,  1819,  8vo. — Legislation  civile,  com- 
merciale  et  criminelle  de  Ut  France,  Paris,  1827- 
1832,  31  vols.  8to. 

[Nouvelle  Biographie  GinSrale,  Paris,  1860, 
vol.  xxxi.]  H.  E.  E. 

LODLAND,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  land 
whose  tenant  was  bound  "to  carry  loads  or 
possibly  to  load  waggons, "  this  being  one  of  the 
various  forms  of  compulsory  manorial  service. 

\y\aogi3Ao^,VillainageinEngland. — Domesday 
of  St.  PauVs,  1222,  p.  49,  with  Archdeacon  Hale's 
note,  p.  Ixxvii.]  E.  g.  p. 

LOGIC  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
There  is  a  certain  alliance  between  the  different 


sciences  usually  classed  as  "moral."  In  fact, 
in  the  earliest  efforts  at  systematic  thinking, 
the  different  departments  of  philosophic  specula- 
tion were  not  clearly  separated,  and  the  more 
practical  problems  of  ethical  and  social  science 
were  always  treated  along  with  purely  theoretical 
questions.  But  there  is  perhaps  a  special  reason 
for  considering  the  connections  between  politi- 
cal economy  and  logic.  For,  of  all  the  moral 
sciences,  political  economy  has  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  systematisation,  and  yet  there 
remains  considerable  controversy  as  to  the  true 
logical  method  appropriate  to  the  science. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  same 
men  have  shown  interest  in  the  two  sub- 
jects. This  has  been  especially  the  case  with 
English  writers,  of  whom  Whately,  Mill, 
and  Jeyons  are  the  most  notable.  Though 
Whately's  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  have 
not  made  the  impression  that  their  marked 
ability  might  seem  to  have  waixanted,  yet  any 
student  of  his  logic  must  be  struck  with  the 
ingenuity  and  aptness  with  which  he  enforces 
the  formal  doctrines  of  logic  by  illustrations 
of  arguments,  definitions,  and  fallacies  taken 
from  economic  discussions.  But,  in  England, 
the  two  wrriters  who  have  in  modem  times 
exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  economic 
studies — J.  S.  Mfll  and  "W.  S.  Jevons — have 
also  been  the  two  most  noted  contributors  to 
logical  theory.  MOl  narrates  in  his  auto- 
biography (pp.  157-166)  his  dissatisfaction 
with  those  methods  of  treating  social  and 
political  questions  that  were  current  in  his 
time,  and  records  his  prolonged  attempts  to 
discover  the  true  method.  This  led  bim  to 
work  at  the  logic  of  the  moral  sciences,  the 
results  of  which  form  the  last  book  of  his  logic. 
One  of  the  causes  that  induced  bim  to  search 
for  the  most  appropriate  logical  method  for 
political  and  social  investigations  was  the 
controversy  between  James  Mill  and  Macaulay, 
arising  out  of  the  former's  Essay  on  Government. 
The  method  advocated  by  Macaulay  was  purely 
empirical,  and  was  named  by  J.  S.  Mill  the 
"chemical  metHod,"  because,  in  his  view,  it 
was  specially  appropriate  to  such  a  science  as 
chemistry,  in  which  scarcely  any  laws  were 
known  connecting  the  properties  of  compounds 
with  those  of  the  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed.  The  method  of  James  Mill's  essay 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  abstract  and  deductive, 
the  final  conclusions  being  derived  from  a  small 
number  of  definitely-assigned  postulates,  in  the 
deductions  from  which  no  allowance  was  made 
for  causes  mutually  counteracting  or  modifying 
one  another :  and  this  J.  S.  MiU  called  the 
"geometrical  method."  He  urged,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  it  was  futile  to  apply  comparative 
observation  and  experiment  to  the  complex 
facts  of  social  life,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  science  like  geometry,  which  excludes  all 
time-relations  and  the  interference  of  causes, 
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was  not  the  type  on  which  sociology  should  be 
moiilded.  He,  therefore,  looked  to  mathe- 
matical physios  as  the  supreme  science  that 
applies  a  deductive  method  to  phenomena  of 
causation.  In  his  view  the  principle  of  the 
composition  of  causes  underlay  the  entire 
procedure  of  physics.  The  same  principle 
seemed  to  him  applicable  to  the  various  forces 
at  work  in  shaping  the  characters  of  societies 
and  of  individuals.  But,  iu  his  search  for 
distinctions  of  method,  J.  S.  Mill  went  farther 
and,  taking  a  hint  from  Comte,  distinguished 
the  indirect  from  the  direct  application  of  this 
form  of  the  deductive  method.  In  the  direct 
method,  the  investigator,  starting  from  general 
tendencies  expressed  in  abstract  form,  proceeds 
to  combine  the  laws  of  these  tendencies  in  order 
to  deduce  conclusions  of  successively  increasing 
complexity.  In  the  indirect  method,  he 
begins  with  the  data  of  specific  observation,  and 
formulates  empirical  uniformities  which  have 
to  be  subsequently  confirmed  or  modified  by 
deduction  from  simple  laws  acting  under  known 
conditions.  For  political  economy  J.  S.  Mill 
seems  to  have  held  that  the  direct  deductive 
method  was  adequate,  but  that  the  indirect 
method  was  required  for  moral  and  social 
science  in  general.  In  his  own  economic 
writings  J.  S.  Mill  broke  loose  stOl  further 
from  the  influence  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
— Bbntham,  Kicabdo,  and  James  Mill — and 
reintroduced  into  political  economy  a  good 
many  of  the  historical  characteristics  so 
prominent  in  Adam  Smith. 

In  the  case  of  Jevons  we  can  similarly  trace 
how  the  course  of  logical  speculation  may  bear 
fruit  in  economic  study.  Jevons's  own  account 
of  the  general  character  of  scientific  method  was 
very  closely  allied  to  Mill's  special  account  of 
the  Dbduotivb  Method.  He  difiered,  however, 
from  Mill,  not  only  in  his  conception  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  scientific 
methods,  but  also  in  the  view  that  a  combina- 
tion of  deduction  with  induction  was  required 
in  every  science,  and  not  only  iu  the  concrete 
human  sciences.  Jevons  maintained  with 
greater  clearness  than  MiU  the  thoroughgoing 
antithesis  between  formal  and  empirical  canons 
of  inference,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  the 
necessity  of  then-  synthesis  in  every  scientific 
investigation. 

On  the  formal  side  Jevons  showed  a  bias 
towards  mathematical  modes  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  this  bias  is  indicated  both  in 
his  logical  schemes  and  in  his  most  important 
contributions  to  economic  theory.  On  the 
empirical  side,  Jevons  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  problematic  character  of  all  generalisa- 
tion from  experience  ;  and  his  conception  of  the 
function  of  hypothesis  is  illustrated  by  the 
conjectural  explanation  he  suggested  of  the 
periodicity  of  commercial  crises  as  connected 
with  that  of  the  sun-spots.     But  what  specially 


characterised  Jevons's  view  of  logical  method 
was  the  prominence  he  attached  to  the  combina- 
tion of  formal  and  empirical  principles  through 
the  inverse  application  of  the  theory  of 
probability.  And  this  conception  no  doutt 
inspired  his  highly  suggestive  and  valuable 
statistical  researches  into  variations  of  prices, 
periods  of  commercial  crises,  etc. 

[Apart  from  the  above  examples  of  writers 
equally  devoted  to  logic  and  to  political  economy, 
the  connection  between  the  study  of  the  two 
subjects  is  more  definitely  brought  out  by  reference 
to  works  on  the  method  of  political  economy 
which  well-known  economists  have  published,  such 
as :  Malthus,  The  Definitions  of  Political  Economy. 
— Gairnes,  The  Character  and  Logical  Method  of 
Political  Economy.  —  Neumann,  "  Grundbegriffe 
der  Volkswirthschaftslehre,"  in  Sohonberg's 
Handbuch.  —  Menger,  Untersuchungen  iiier  die 
Methode  der  Staats  -  mssenschaften.  —  Keynes, 
Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy. — Sidg- 
wiok,  Principles,  and  Scope  and  Method  of  Economic 
Science  (address  to  Brit.  Assoc).  —  Marshall, 
Present  Position  of  Economics  (inaugural  address 
at  Cambridge).  From  such  works  as  these  we  can 
appreciate  the  importance  of  combining  with 
technical  knowledge  of  the  specialities  of  economic 
science,  a  habit  of  detached  thought  on  the  general 
forms  of  reasoning.  ]  w.  E.  j. 

LOMBARDS.  From  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
(1216-1272)  to  that  of  Edward  III.  (1327-1377) 
companies  of  Lombard  merchants  were  bankers 
and  money-lenders  to  the  kings  of  England, 
and  also  traded  largely  in  the  wool  of  English 
monasteries,  especially  from  Cistercian  houses. 
Intercourse  with  Rome,  and  the  collection  of  the 
Pope's  taxes,  brought  to  England  many  Italians, 
who  not  only  acted  as  agents  of  the  Pope,  but 
often  made  loans  to  the  people  to  enable  them 
to  meet  the  papal  demands.  And  Italian  mer- 
chants at  Rome  advanced  money  in  the  reign 
of  John  to  agents  of  religious  houses,  and  to 
ambassadors  with  letters  of  credit  from  the 
king.  The  enormous  cost  of  the  crusades 
(see  Ckusades,  Economic  effects  of),  enabled 
money-lenders  to  charge  a  high  rate  of  interest 
(Close  Roll,  32  Henry  III.,  shows  that  the 
Jews  charged  45  per  cent.)  ;  the  censure  of  the 
Church  and  the  general  opinion  respecting 
usury  gave  the  Jews  and  Lombards  a  monopoly. 
The  Jews  were  protected  by  the  king  ;  the 
Lombards,  to  evade  the  charge  of  usury,  granted 
gratuitous  loans  to  which  was  added  a  sum, 
nominally  the  cost  of  repeatedly  sending  for 
payment  if  the  debt  was  overdue.  In  1235, 
however,  Roger,  bishop  of  London,  excom- 
municated them  for  practising  usury,  and 
ordered  them  to  leave  his  diocese,  but  he  was 
summoned  to  Rome  in  consequence,  and  the 
Lombards  continued  to  trade  in  London,  where 
they  built  for  themselves  "nohilissima  palatia." 
Matthew  Paris,  who  speaks  of  them  as  "usuarii 
Transalpini  quos  Caursinos  appellamus,"  says 
that  the  bishops  dared  not  interfere  with  them 
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because  they  called  themselves  merchants  of  the 
Pope,  and  that  the  citizens  dared  not  speak  ill 
of  them  because  they  were  protected  by  certain 
great  men,  "  quorum  ut  dicitur  pecuniam  ad 
multiplicandum  seminabant  Templo  Komanas 
Curiae  "  ;  but  they  were  so  hated  as  usurers  and 
deceivers  of  the  poor,  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  costly  mansions  in  London,  hardly  one 
would  have  stayed  in  England.  Henry  III., 
whose  resources  were  exhausted  by  the  demands 
of  the  Pope,  pledged  his  gold  and  silver  plate 
to  Siennese  merchants  for  £550.  Lucca  mer- 
chants sent  money  from  England  to  Prince 
Edward  in  Palestiiie.  The  customs,  fixed  in 
1275,  were  frequently  assigned  to  the  company 
of  the  Frescobaldi  of  Florence,  who  also  became 
keepers  of  the  Exchange  and  farmers  of  the  New 
Custom  imposed  on  aliens  in  1303.  Edward 
II.  paid  of  his  father's  debts  to  the  Frescobaldi 
£56,500,  to  the  BeUardi  £1800,  to  the  Bardi 
£4600,  and  ordered  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer 
to  hear  suits  of  the  Frescobaldi  for  debt  and  to 
levy  their  debts  as  those  of  the  King.  In  1309, 
he  granted  the  citizenship  of  London,  to  John 
Vanne,  a  merchant  of  Lucca,  with  exemption 
from  the  duties  and  taxes  which  citizenship 
implied.  In  1312,  the  King  writes  to  the  Pope, 
asking  that  the  Frescobaldi,  who  have  left  Eng- 
land for  the  Koman  Court  without  accounting 
for  the  profits  of  the  customs,  may  be  arrested 
and  sent  back,  but  he  promises  that  they  shall 
not  forfeit  life  or  limb.  The  same  year  the 
discontent  of  the  people  led  to  the  abolition  of 
the  New  Custom  which  was  resumed  in  16 
Edward  III.  ;  aliens  were  forbidden  to  receive 
customs,  and  the  Frescobaldi  were  to  be  arrested 
until  they  rendered  account.  The  Lombards, 
taking  advantage  of  Edward  III.'s  need  of 
money  in  the  French  war,  and  knowing  his 
resources,  charged  a  high  rate  of  interest  and 
grew  very  cautious  in  exacting  security.  Thus, 
in  1339,  the  King  writes  from  Antwerp  that 
he  has  with  great  difficulty  contracted  a  loan, 
falling  deeply  into  usury  ("incidentes  gi'aviter 
in  usurias "  ),  and  that  no  fees  are  to  be  paid 
to  ministers  of  the  Crown  until  his  return,  but 
all  money  due  to  the  Exchequer  is  to  be  sent 
to  him,  save  only  that  needed  for  defence  against 
the  Scotch  and  the  sums  owing  to  the  Bardi  and 
Peruzzi ;  four  days  later  he  enters  into  a  bond 
with  a  merchant  of  Lucca,  by  which  the  Earls 
of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Salisbury,  and  Suffolk 
promise  that,  if  the  debt  is  overdue,  they  will 
not  cross  the  sea  to  England  without  per- 
mission of  the  great  money-lender.  But,  in 
January  1345,  despite  their  caution,  the  Bardi 
and  Peruzzi  became  bankrupt,  Edward  III. 
owing  to  the  former  900,000  gold  florins,  and 
to  the  latter  600,000.  The  firms  had  borrowed 
to  lend  to  him,  and  when  he  failed  to  pay  they 
lost  credit,  and  the  failure  of  other  banking- 
houses  followed.  Lombards  continued  to  trade 
in  England  and  to  negotiate  bills  of  exchange. 


In  1361,  Walter  de  Barde  was  appointed  master 
of  the  mint  at  the  Tower,  and  in  1364  of  that 
at  Calais.  As  the  English  cloth  trade  developed 
and  less  wool  was  exported,  the  Lombards 
imported  made  goods  into  England  until  this 
was  prohibited  in  the  interests  of  home  manu- 
facture. Some  of  the  Frescobaldi  and  Anthony 
Cavallari,  a  merchant  of  Lucca,  were  employed 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  frequently  appear  as  the 
King's  debtors,  but  not  as  his  creditors.  After 
the  fall  of  the  great  Lombard  houses.  English- 
men became  the  king's  banker's  in  their  place ; 
this,  with  the  more  favourable  conditions  of 
commerce,  contributed  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries  to  the  rise  of  English  merchants. 

[Bond,  E.  A.  "  Loans  supplied  by  Italian 
Merchants  to  the  Kings  of  England, "  Archceologia, 
xxviii.,  234  (1840).— Cunningham,  The  Growth  of 
English  Industry  and  Commerce  (1890). — Stubbs, 
Constitutional  Sistory,  ii.  (1880). — Hall,  History 
of  the  Custom  Revenue  (1885). — Madox,  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  ExcJiequer  (1711). — Ashley, 
Introduction  to  JEnglish  Econ.  History  and  Theory 
(1892). — Rymer's  Fcedera,  ii  iii. — State  Papers, 
Henry  VIII.,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  i.  ii.].  M.  T.  M. 

LOMBARD  LOAN,  a  name  used  on  the 
continent  for  loans  on  stock-exchange  securities. 

[See  Meier  EothschUd,  Handbueh  desr  Handels- 
wisseTischaften  (1880),  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.,  pp.  527-528, 
Das  Lombardgeschaft.'\  e.  s. 

LOMBARD  STREET,  a  synonym  for  the 
London  money  market. 

[Cp.  Bagehot,  Lombard  Street.] 

LOM^NIE,  Louis  de  (1815-1878),  a  French 
Academician ;  known  by  his  works  on  French 
society  in  second  half  of  the  18  th  century,  and 
especially  by  his  book  on  the  ilirabeau  family  : 

Les  Mirabeau,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  1879  ;  vols.  iii. 
iv.  and  v.  1889-1891 ;  the  three  last  volumes 
left  unfinished,  and  continued  by  the  author's  son, 
M.  Ch.  de  Lomfeie,  deal  with  the  great  orator  of 
the  French  Eevolution.  Having  obtained  access 
to  a  mass  of  unpublished  papers  and  letters 
written  by  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  (q.v.),  the 
economist,  and  his  brother — a  brave  and  shrewd 
naval  officer,  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Bailli  de  Mirabeau,  from  his  rank  in  the  Order 
of  Malta,  commemorated  by  Carlyle,  French  Re- 
volution as  "  the  worthy  uncle," — M.  de  Lomenie, 
determined  "  to  attempt,  with  the  necessary  docu- 
ments in  hand,  the  revision  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  the  marquis  by  posterity "  (vol.  i.  p.  349), 
alluding  to  the  unpopularity  which  became  the 
latter's  lot  after  his  family  squabbles  and  high- 
handed proceedings  against  his  disgraceful  wife  and 
no  less  disgraceful  children.  In  his  impartial, 
interesting,  and  pleasantly-written  book,  M.  de 
Lomenie  has  successfully  performed  the  task  he 
undertook.  The  marquis  certainly  entertained  and 
acted  on  early  ideas  as  to  the  extent  of  his  patria, 
potestas  and  conjugal  authority,  but  he  was  a 
respectable  and  high-minded  man,  a  title  to  which 
the  future  member  of  the  AssemhUe  Constituante 
had  no  claim  whatever. 

Of  the  abrupt  conversion  of  the  marquis  to  the 
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doctrines  of  Quesnay  {(?.■».)>  ''■^^  ^^^  life-long 
rather  idolatrous  devotion  to  the  doctor's  memory, 
the  second  volume  gives  many  details,  most  of 
which  have  since  been  reproduced  in  the  literature 
on  the  subject.  Economists  will  regret  that  the 
correspondence  between  the  marquis  and  his 
brother,  the  naval  officer  who  sneered  at  the 
reformer  Quesnay's  post  of  physician  to  the  king's 
mistress,  was  too  voluminous  to  be  given  in  full, 
instead  of  extracts  only  being  published  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  213-217).  E.  oa. 

LOMENIE  DE  BRIENNE,  Etibnnb 
Chakles,  Cojite  DE  Brienne  (1727-1794) : 

Was  brought  up  as  a  priest,  became  archbishop 
of  Toulon,  and  in  that  capacity  had  a  seat  in  the 
states  of  Languedoc.  He  gave  his  name  to  the 
Canal  de  Brienne,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
assembly  of  notables  summoned  by  Calonne  at 
Versailles,  22nd  February  1787.  The  public 
finances  were  in  grave  disorder.  He  vehemently 
opposed  the  plans  proposed  by  Calonne,  became 
president  of  the  newly  -  appointed  council  of 
finance  in  AprU,  and  prime  minister  in  August, 
of  the  same  year  (1787).  "He  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  Hume  to  be  the  only  man  in  Prance 
capable  of  restoring  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  " 
(Eae,  Zdfe  of  A.  Smith)  but  he  "did  much  to 
precipitate  the  Kevolution  by  his  incapacity." 
The  measures  by  which  he  proposed  to  rectify 
the  public  finances — a  rearrangement  of  the  tax 
of  the  ViNGTiiiME,  and  a  loan — were  rejected 
by  the  parliament,  and  in  August  1788  he 
was  dismissed  from  office  to  make  place  for 
Neckbe.  The  times  were  turbulent.  The 
treasury  was  empty.  The  wealth  of  the  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  privileged  classes,  and 
they  were  exempt  from  taxation.  Thus  the 
government  was  without  resources.  It  would 
have  required  a  more  powerful  grasp  than  that 
of  Lominie  de  Brienne  to  restore  order.  Though 
subservient  to  the  revolutionary  authorities,  he 
could  not  escape.  He  was  arrested  as  a  "  suspect " 
during  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  and  died  in  prison. 

[Droz,  Eistoire  de  Louis  XVI., — Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  d'Economie  Politique,  Paris,  1892.] 

LONGFIELD,  Motjntifobt  (1802-1884), 
Irish  judge,  was  the  first  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  A  very 
learned  real  property  lawyer,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  three  commissioners  under  the  In- 
cumbered Esta,te3  Act  1849  ;  and  in  1858, 
when  the  landed  estates  court  was  set  on  foot, 
he  became  a  judge  of  that  com't. 

Longfield's  Lectures  on  Political  Econmny, 
delivered  in  1833,  Dublin,  1834,  8vo,  deal  mainly 
with  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  only  order  in  which  a  correct 
analysis  of  the  sources  of  revenue  can  be  carried 
on  is — (1)  rent,  (2)  profits,  (3)  wages.  From  this 
analysis  Lougfield  considers  that  the  logical  deduc- 
tion flows  that  it  is  "  impossible  to  regulate  wages 
generally  either  by  combinations  of  workmen  or 
by  legislative  enactments."  "The  expense  of 
supporting  the  labourer  in  that  style  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  consider  indispensable  to  his 
decent  subsistence,  has  no  effect  in  regulating  the 
price  of  his  labour."     He  criticises  Adam  Smith's 


statement  that  labour  is  the  measure  of  Valde 
(.q.v.),  and  has  some  acute  observations  on  the 
probable  effects  of  a  low  rate  of  profit.  The 
object  of  Fow  Lectures  on  the  Poor  Law,  Dublin, 
1834,  8vo,  is  to  bring  out  the  distinction  between 
the  two  kinds  of  poor  law,  the  one  which  aims  at 
improving,  by  its  means,  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  the  other,  which  only  con- 
cerns itself  with  bare  relief  for  the  destitute.  It 
was  just  because  Longfield  realised  the  evils 
attached  to  the  former  that  he  was  in  favour  of 
the  enactment  of  the  latter,  for  fear  that  at  some 
future  time  the  two  should  be  pressed  forward 
together.  The  best  known  of  Longfield's  writings 
is  the  essay  he  contributed  on  "Irish  Land 
Tenure"  to  a  volume  of  Ooiden  Club  Essays, 
London,  1870,  8vo.  He  also  published,  1835,  Three 
lectures  on  Gommerce,  and  one  on  Absenteeism, 

Longfield  was  second  president  (succeeding  Arch- 
bishop Whately)  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Dublin.  He  published  in  its  Transactions, 
besides  presidential  addresses,  papers  on  the 
limits  of  state  interference  with  the  distribution 
of  wealth ;  on  the  legal  impediments  to  the 
transfer  of  land ;  on  banking,  and  a  proposal  for 
an  act  to  issue  law  debentures  in  connection  with 
sales  in  the  landed  estates  court. 

[Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxxiv.] 

H.  B.  E. 

LORD,  Eleazae  (1788-1871),  wrote: 

Extracts  fr&m  a  letter  cm  Naticmxd  Curreruiy 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Nov. 
1861  (New  York,  1864,  8vo)  ;  also  Six  letUrs 
on  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  a  natioTial 
Currency  (New  York,  1863,  8vo),  in  which  he 
treated  of  (1)  The  necessity  and  measures  requisite 
to  the  institution  of  a  uniform  national  currency ; 
(2)  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the 
state  banlcs,  and  a  new  trial  of  the  old  system. 

In  1834  he  published  an  Essay  on  Credit,  Gwr- 
rency  and  Banking,  where  in  nine  chapters  he 
treats  of  the  use  of  credit,  a  metallic  currency, 
the  principles  and  regulations  of  the  currency, 
the  present  banking  system  and  its  proposed 
modifications,  bank  capitals,  the  regulations  of 
banking,  and  a  national  bank.  A.  L. 

LOTTERIES,  Continent  of  Eubopb  (francs 
converted  as  26  =£1;  marks  as  20 =£1; 
Austrian  florins  as  10  =  £1).  The  first  lottery 
with  prizes  in  money  is  recorded  at  Florence  in 
1530.  Lotteries  with  prizes  in  goods  are  stated 
to  have  taken  place  earlier.  This  form  of  gam- 
bling extended  itself  in  a  very  short  time  through- 
out Italy,  nearly  aU  the  large  Italian  towns  ap- 
pearing to  have  established  one  or  other  of  these 
descriptions  of  lottery  by  the  second  half  of  the 
16  th  centuay.  The  form  in  which  it  became 
most  popular  later  on,  and  which  is  still  in'  use 
in  several  countries,  took  its  origin  from  a 
political  act  at  Genoa.  At  the  elections  to  the 
great  council  five  names  out  of  ninety  had  to 
be  drawn  every  year  in  that  city,  and  betting 
began  to  be  carried  on  on  these  names ;  this 
led  to  the  formal  "  lotto  "or  "  number  "  lottery, 
in  which  the  names  were  replaced  by  numbers. 
The  player  chooses  in  this  system  one  or  more 
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from  all  the  numbers  (ninety),  five  of  which 
are  drawn  out  as  winners  ;  the  prizes  he  may- 
get  are  widely  different  according  to  hia  having 
divined  one  (simplum),  two  (ambo),  three 
(terno),  four  (quaterno),  or  five  (quintemo)  of 
these  numbers.  It  can  be  played  for  any  sum 
upwards  beyond  a  certain  minimum.  The 
winnings  consist  in  a  multiplication  of  the 
stake ;  they  are,  however,  always  more  or  less 
smaller  than  the  sum  which  had  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  mathematical  probability  of 
the  especial  number  combinations.     There  are 

90  X  89  5x4 

e.g.  -z — ^  =  4005  ambos  in  90  :  , — ^  =  1"  °^ 
1x2  '1x2 

which  being  drawn  in  the  five  winning  numbers 

the  mathematical  chance  is  =  4  }  8  a  =  t^-    The 

prizes,    however,  paid   by  the  states    for   the 

"ambo "-gain  are  only  two  hundred  and  forty 

times  (Austria-Hungary)  or  two  hundred  and 

seventy  times  (Italy)  the  stake.   The  chance  for  a 


"terno  "is 


.  90x89  X  88 


1x2x3 


=  117x780 


5x4x3 


1x2x3 

1"  ;  ii?Ssa  =Tir4s-  Stakes  pay  only  a  sum 
of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  times  (Austria- 
Hungary)  or  five  thousand  four  hundred  times 
(Italy)  the  stakes.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  and 
in  the  18th  century  the  lotto  became  exceedingly 
popular.  It  was  iutroduced  in  Vienna  (1752), 
in  Berlin  (1763),  and  in  twenty-niue  other 
German  towns,  also  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Belgium.  The  states  perceiving  the  great  profit 
which  was  to  be  made  by  such  an  undertaking, 
established  a  lottery  monopoly  nearly  every- 
where, and  always  either  managed  the  play 
themselves  or  had  it  managed  by  farmers,  who 
had  to  pay  a  large  yearly  rent.  Soon,  however, 
the  moral  and  economic  dangers  of  the  play, 
which  were  overlooked  at  the  commencement, 
became  obvious,  and  the  "lotto"  scheme  was 
vehemently  attacked.  To  quiet  their  con- 
sciences, governments  very  often  combined  the 
play  with  charitable  purposes.  In  Spain  the 
expenses  of  the  town  hospitals  and  of  other 
useful  institutions  were  borne  by  the  profit  of 
the  lottery.  From  the  year  1777  the  farmer 
of  the  lottery  monopoly  at  Vienna  was  obliged 
to  provide  a  dowry  for  five  yo\mg  girls,  whose 
names  were  drawn  together  with  the  numbers 
of  the  lottery. 

As,  however,  the  bad  influence  of  the  system 
became  more  and  more  perceptible,  lotteries  being 
only  games  of  chance,  the  aggregate  number  of 
players  in  which  are  sure  to  lose  a  part  of  their 
venture,  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
proved  very  unfavourable  for  the  lotto.  It  was 
replaced  in  1810  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Germany,  and  a  few  years  later  in  Spain,  by  other 
forms  of  lottery ;  and,  according  to  the  example 
of  England — where  lotteries  were  not  allowed 
after  1826,  one  sanctioned  by  mistake,  temp. 
"William  IV.  (see  Lottekies,  English),  was 
cancelled — all  state  lotteries  were  abolished  in 


France  (1836),  in  Belgium  (1830),  and  Sweden 
(1841).  The  number  lottery  exists  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  Hungary  only. 
Another  chief  form  of  lotteries,  the  "  Class  " 
or  ' '  Dutch  "  lottery,  was  origiuated  in  Holland 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  nearly 
at  the  same  time  as  the  first  money  lotteries 
were  played  at  Florence  and  in  some  other 
Italian  towns.  In  this  system,  a  certain  sum 
is  divided  amongst  a  certain  number  of  lots  of 
various  sizes  (whole,  half,  and  quarter  lots) 
which  are  dra^vn  in  different  "series"  or 
"  classes."  There  were  always  a  few  large  and 
a  great  many  smaller  prizes,  the  amount  of  both 
augmenting  with  every  ' '  class,  "and  the  largest 
winnings  being  played  at  the  last  class.  To 
induce  people  to  play  on  all  the  series,  States 
do  not  allow  playing  for  a  later  class,  unless 
lots  have  been  played,  or  at  least  paid  for,  on 
all  the  series  that  had  been  previously  di'awn. 
For  every  lottery,  two  of  which  are  instituted 
every  year,  160,000  lots  called  stammlose  are 
issued,  which  are  played  in  seven  parts  called 
classes  or  series.  Now  the  price  of  the  lots  is 
the  same,  about  40  marks  (£2)  including  the 
tax  for  every  class,  though  the  amount  of  the 
winnings  augment  with  the  series,  8000  prizes 
being  played  in  the  first,  10,000  in  the  second, 
12,000  in  the  third,  and  65,000  in  the  last 
class.  Besides  this  the  value  of  the  prizes  also 
greatly  increases  with  the  later  classes.  The 
smallest  prize  is  65  marks  (£3  :  5s.)  in  the  first, 
105  marks  (£5  :  5s.)  in  the  second,  155  marks 
(£7  :  15s.),  and  210  marks  (£10  :  10s.)  in  the 
4th  ;  the  largest  30,000  marks  (£1500)  in  the 
first,  45,000  marks  (£2250)  in  the  second, 
60, 000  marks  (£3000)  in  the  third,  and  600, 000 
marks  (£30,000)  in  the  fom-th.  It  would 
therefore  not  be  natural  for  any  one  to  play  on 
any  but  the  last  class  had  not  the  following 
system  been  put  into  force.  A  lot  may  be 
purchased  for  the  price  of  40  marks  for  every 
class,  but  this  is  only  the  case  if  the  lot  is 
bought  at  the  beginning  of  the  lottery  for  all 
the  classes  at  the  same  time.  If  any  one 
desires  to  buy  a  lot  for  the  second  class  after 
the  first  has  been  played,  he  must  pay  the 
price  for  both  classes  (80  marks)  ;  after  the 
second  class  is  played  the  price  is  120  marks, 
and  after  the  third  160  marks.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  as  if  every  one  who  wants  to 
play  on  the  later  classes  ought  to  buy  the  4ot 
for  all  the  classes  as  well.  This,  however,  is 
not  quite  the  case.  If  a  lot  k  drawn,  the 
winner  gets  besides  his  prize  a  lot  loithout 
charge,  called  freilos,  for  the  next  class.  And 
as  30,000  lots  are  drawn  in  the  three  first 
classes,  there  is  a  good  chance  of  saving  the 
stake  for  the  following  classes  and  to  play  on 
the  whole  lottery  for  40  marks  (£2).  This 
possibility  is  lost,  of  course,  if  the  lot  is  bought 
for  all  the  classes  at  once.  The  ' '  class  "  lottery 
was  introduced  with  some  changes  into  England 
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and  to  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  but  did 
not  attain  the  popularity  of  the  ' '  lotto  "  until 
the  first  half  of  the  19  th  century,  when  it  took 
the  place  of  the  latter  in  many  countries.  It 
was  abolished  in  England  in  1816,  and  soon 
after  in  France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  together 
with  the  lotto,  as  mentioned  before.  There  is 
a  "class  lottery"  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  German  states  (Prussia, 
Saxony,  Hamburg,  Brunswick,  etc.),  and  in 
Spain,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Servia. 

After  these  two  lottery  schemes  had  been 
long  in  use,  a  third  form,  the  "interest" 
lottery,  was  introduced  in  close  connection  with 
the  growing  want  of  credit  of  the  states.  To 
be  able  to  get  cheap  credit  the  states  combined 
some  of  their  loans  with  a  lottery  of  this  descrip- 
tion :  the  interest  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the 
state  was  a  much  lower  one  than  the  market 
interest  of  the  country,  but  the  bond-holders 
also  shared  in  a  lottery  at  the  same  time.  The 
prizes  were  supplied  by  the  state  -with  one  part 
of  the  profits,  which  accrued  to  it  by  paying 
less  interest  for  the  loan  than  it  would  have 
paid  for  the  same  sum  had  it  not  been  com- 
bined with  the  lottery. 

The  great  moral  and  economic  misoMef 
caused  by  lotteries  is  generally  acknowledged. 
But  the  influence  of  the  three  state  lottery 
systems  which  we  have  described  is  not  equally 
mischievous.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
"  number  "  lottery  is  the  most  dangerous.  The 
very  small  stakes  and  the  enormous  winnings 
that  may  possibly  be  obtained,  induce  the 
poorest  classes  (working  people,  maidservants) 
to  try  their  fortune,  and  very  often  this  leads 
to  a  "  systematical "  play,  thus  absorbing  con- 
tinually a  veiy  large  part  of  the  income  of  many 
poor  families.  The  great  variety  of  the  com- 
binations of  the  numbers  excites  the  imagina- 
tion, and  favours  superstition,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  (dream-books),  as  well  as  many 
swindles.  All  these  evils  are  very  seriously 
felt  both  in  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  where 
the  "lotto"  system  still  exists.  The  greater 
cost  of  the  lots  of  the  "  class  lottery  "  excludes 
most  people  to  whom  gambling  might  prove  the 
most  dangerous.  Besides  this  the ' '  class  lottery  " 
is  in  some  countries,  especially  in  Prussia, 
regulated  in  a  manner  so  as  to  limit  the  play 
to  the  smallest  possible  circle.  The  selling  of 
lots  is  confined  to  the  ' '  Einnehmers  "  (receivers), 
appointed  by  the  "state  lottery  management " 
from  the  ranks  of  comparatively  rich  merchants, 
and  even  so  they  are  very  much  checked  as  to 
the  freedom  of  their  transactions  by  minute 
restrictions.  They  have  to  pay  down  a  deposit 
of  12,000  m.  (£600).  Most  of  the  tickets  are 
taken  by  "well-to-do"  people,  working  people 
take  them  comparatively  seldom — to  an  extent, 
it  is  estimated,  of  from  8  to  18  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  The  whole  class  of  women  servants  who 
play  very  wildly  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  Hungary, 


hardly  play  at  all  in  Germany.  There  is  the 
less  to  be  said  against  the  "interest"  lottery, 
because  in  the  worst  case  the  loss  here  only 
extends  to  one  part  of  the  interest,  the  capital 
always  remaining  assured  for  the  bondholder. 

The  profit  made  by  the  states  through  the 
lottery  is  considerable.  In  the  budget-year(  1 894) 
the  gain  of  Prussia  made  through  the  lottery 
was  9,753,500  marks  (£487,675),  being  5  per 
cent  of  the  public  revenue  ;  that  of  Saxony 
5,200,000  marks  (£260,000),  3  per  cent ; 
of  Brunswick  1,240,000  marks  (£62,000), 
10-25  per  cent;  of  Austria  7,486,720  florins 
(£748,672),  1-22  per  cent;  of  Hungary 
2,739,500  florins  (£273,950),  0-6  per  cent;  of 
Spain  24,000,000  pesetas  (£960,000),  2-5  per 
cent;  of  Italy  25,000,000  lire  (£1,000,000), 
2  -8  per  cent.  In  these  countries,  and  especially 
in  the  smaller  ones,  the  play  is  universal,  and 
reaches  enormous  dimensions  ;  in  Brunswick, 
for  instance,  lots  are  reckoned  to  cost  every 
year  60  marks  (£3)  per  head  of  the  pubUc  ;  in 
Schwerin  17 '28  marks;  in  Hamburg  31 '68 
marks.  The  institution,  when  carried  on  by 
the  state,  is  an  attraction  to  many  who  would 
not  think  of  gambling  under  other  circmn- 
stances.  It  is  not  ti-ue  that,  as  defenders  of  the 
lottery  systems  (Marcinowsky)  have  often  said, 
"the  rage  for  gambling"  is  sure  to  seek  other 
opportunities  when  the  opportunity  of  the 
lottery  is  taken  away.  Many  facts  prove  the 
contrary.  In  France  there  was  in  1837,  the 
year  after  the  abolition  of  lotteries,  525,000 
francs  (£21,000)  more  money  deposited  in  the 
savings  banks  than  the  year  before.  In  the 
same  way  a  great  increase  of  the  deposits  was 
stated  in  Bavaria  after  the  lottery  had  been 
brought  to  an  end  (1861).  At  Brussels  one 
year  after  its  abolition  there  were  7837  fewer 
objects  pawned  and  3609  more  pawns  redeemed. 
All  experience  in  countries  where  state  lotteries 
have  ceased,  pleads  for  their  abolition. 

Beside  the  state  lotteries,  private  lotteries 
occupy  a  large  field  in  some  countries,  princi- 
pally Germany,  Austria  -  Hungary,  Italy, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  chief  forms.  (1)  Lottery 
loans,  managea  after  the  example  of  the 
state  interest  lottery,  with  a  long  duration 
(generally  seventy  to  eighty  years),  with 
series  of  drawings,  the  nominal  value  of  the 
lota  being  generally  paid  back  successively. 
(2)  Ordinary  lotteries  (occasion  lotteries)  with 
a  single  drawing,  sometimes  with  prizes  in  kind. 
The  most  common  of  the  fu'st  sort  of  the  private 
lotteries  are  the  great  city  lottery  loans.  There 
are  fifteen  of  these  with  a  nominal  value  of 
2,405,423,460  francs  (£96,216,938)  in  exist- 
ence at  the  present  tune  in  France ;  fifteen 
in  Belgium  and  Holland,  510,416,820  francs 
(£20,416,673);  8  in  Germany,  155,190,000 
marks  (£7,759,500);  8  in  Austria,  263,266,300 
florins  (£26,326,630);  7  in  Italy,  69,317,500 
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lii-e  (£2, 772, 700).  Some  lotteries  for  charitable 
purposes,  as,  for  instance,  the  well-known  "  red" 
and  "white  cross"  lotteries,  and  the  great 
lottery  loans  of  some  large  banks,  principally 
mortgage  banks,  are  issued  in  the  same  manner. 

As  to  the  ordinary  or  "occasion"  lotteries, 
they  are  arranged  for  the  most  different  objects. 
From  1885  to  1893,  for  instance,  5771  of  these 
have  been  pennitted  in  Germany,  amounting 
to  a  nominal  value  of  140,880,500  marks 
(£7,044,025),  that  is,  15,653,390  marks 
(£782,669)  per  year,  3020  of  which  were  for 
charitable,  1652  for  agricultural,  270  for  art, 
276  for  church  building,  223  for  various  other 
purposes.  These  lotteries  need  not  be  con- 
demned if  arranged  in  a  manner  that  only  those 
people  should  participate  in  them  who  take 
some  interest  in  the  purpose  of  the  play,  as  for 
instance,  the  picture  lotteries  at  the  great  art 
exhibitions.  But  in  many  hundreds  of  them 
it  is  only  the  dazzling  prizes  that  attract  players 
from  all  classes,  who  are  rarely  conscious  of  the 
very  small  chance  of  winning,  and  do  not  care 
the  least  about  the  object  of  the  lottery. 

In  the  last  few  years,  new  laws  {Loossperr- 
gesetze)  have  been  enacted  in  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary,  prohibiting  the  introduction 
of  foreign  lotteries  and  the  arrangement  of  new 
lotteries,  unless  authorised  by  special  act  of 
parliament.  Some  of  the  minor  occasion  lot- 
teries can  be  allowed  by  government  license. 
It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  there  will  be, 
in  a  short  time,  a  considerable  decrease  in  these 
countries  in  which  they  were  until  now  the 
most  favoured,  when  the  great  lottery  loans 
will  be  brought  to  an  end  and  new  ones  will 
not  he  allowed. 

[Heckel,  "Lotterieund  Lotteriebesteuerung,"  in 
the  Sandworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften. — 
Roscher,  System  der  Volkswirihschaft^  Stuttgart, 
1886,  iv.  §  30. — L.  v.  Stein,  Lehrbuch  der  FiTumz- 
vyissenschaft,  Leipzig,  1885,  ii.  p.  345. — Marcin- 
owsky,  Lott&riewesen  im  Konigreich  Preusmn, 
Berlin,  1892. — Block,  "Lotterie"  in  thei)icii(m7taire 
de  V Administration. — Endemann,  Beitrage  ziir 
Geschichte  der  Lotterie  nnd  zum  heutigen  Lotterie- 
recht,  etc.,  Bonn,  1882. — Lasson,  Lotterie  und 
Volkswirthscha/t,  Berlin,  1894. — Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Traite  de  la  science  des  Finances,  Paris,  1883,  p. 
341. — Eoscher,  Von  dem  verderblichen  Finfiuss 
der  Lotterie  auf  den  Stoat,  Leipzig,  1795. — 
Bastable,  Public  Finance,  2nd  ed.  pp.  221-222. — 
comp.  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,tik.  i.  ch.  x. 
"  That  the  chance  of  gain  is  naturally  overvalued, 
we  may  learn  from  the  universal  success  of 
lotteries."]  G-  B. 

LOTTERIES,  English.  The  first  state 
lottery  in  England  was  announced  in  1567  to 
provide  funds  for  the  repair  of  harbours  and 
fortiiications.  It  was  officially  described  as  a 
very  rich  lottery-general  of  money,  "plate,  and 
certain  sorts  of  merchandises."  The  gi'eatest 
prize  consisted  of  £3000  in  cash,  and  the  value 
of  £2000  in  plate,  tapestry,  and  other  fabrics. 


The  prizes  were  displayed  at  the  house  of 
Dericke,  the  queen's  goldsmith,  in  Cheapside, 
and  a  woodcut  was  appended  to  the  proclama- 
tion depicting  a  large  show  of  plate  ;  but  the 
400,000  lots  were  not  quickly  sold,  as  the 
drawing,  according  to  Stow,  did  not  begin 
until  11th  January  1569.  It  was  carried  on 
day  and  night,  until  6th  May,  in  a  building 
erected  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's.  The 
lots  cost  10s.  each,  but  could  be  subdivided. 
The  queen  issued  a  second  proclamation,  and 
the  lord  mayor  made  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
while  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Leicester,  and 
Sir  W.  Cecil,  wrote,  on  30th  August  1568,  to 
urge  the  merchant  adventurers  to  promote  the 
lottery  ;  but  the  people  were  distrustful,  and 
the  lots  remained  on  hand  until  Elizabeth 
characteristically  sent  scolding  missives  to  the 
justices  of  Kent  and  several  other  counties,  and 
menacingly  appointed  an  agent  to  report  to  her 
"the  former  doings  of  the  principal  men  of 
every  parish  "  with  respect  to  the  scheme.  A 
copy  of  the  original  broadside  stUl  exists.  For 
this  and  other  interesting  details  as  to  this 
early  lottery,  see  the  7th  Report  of  the  Mistorical 
MSS.  Com.,  App.  pp.  619  6-621  b. 

No  lottery  followed  in  the  next  year.  The 
one  for  armour,  mentioned  by  Stow,  was  cer- 
tainly under  royal  consideration  in  1585,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  from  the  lord  mayor  to 
Walsingham,  but  the  queen  does  not  seem  to 
have  ventured  on  a  third  experiment. 

Stow  gives,  under  the  year  1612,  an  account 
of  "  a  liberall  lottery  "  which  James  I.  granted 
for  the  colonies  in  Virginia.  Sixty  thousand 
blanks  were  cast  out  on  this  occasion,  as  the  lots 
were  not  fully  taken  up,  but  the  prizes  were  not 
reduced.  This  is  referred  to  in  the  Domestic 
State  Papers  for  1611-18,  p.  120,  which  also 
mention,  p.  130,  a  proposal  for  a  private  lottery, 
about  this  date,  which  was  rejected  by  the  lord 
mayor.  The  king's  councU,  on  22nd  February 
1615,  recommended  another  project  for  a 
Virginia  lottery.  A  lottery  is  said  to  have 
been  held  in  1619  at  Reading,  and  licence  was 
given,  in  1627,  to  Michael  Parker,  and  another 
to  raise  money  by  a  lottery  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  for  an  aqueduct  from  springs  at  Hod- 
desdon  to  London.  A  fresh  licence  was  given 
to  Parker  in  1631,  and  the  matter  seems  to 
have  been  taken  in  hand  by  George  Gage,  and 
much  money  collected,  which,  about  1637, 
still  remained  on  deposit,  though  the  under- 
taking had  failed. 

A  fresh  project  appears  in  the  State  Papers 
in  1640,  when  a  "standing  lottery"  was 
sanctioned,  "like  that  granted  to  the  Virginia 
company. " 

Pm'itanism  seems  to  have  permitted  the 
committee  for  lands  in  Ireland  to  hold  a  lottery 
at  Grocers'  Hall  in  1653,  but  the  State  Papers 
fi'om  1649  to  1659  are  silent  on  the  subject. 
In  1660,  however,  the  mayor  of  Norwich  com- 
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plained  of  the  "puppet-shows  and  lotteries" 
which  came  with  the  king's  licence  and  sign- 
manual,  and  injured  the  trade  of  the  town. 

A  lottery  was  also  granted  in  1660  for  the 
ransom  of  English  slaves  from  the  Mediterranean 
pirates.  A  private  one  was  asked  for  in  the  same 
year,  and  licence  for  a  game  called  Voca  di  Cata- 
lonia, which,  as  afterwards  appears  from  the  State 
Papers,  was  really  a  lottery,  was  granted  to  F. 
Corbet,  a  gi'oom  of  the  queen's  privy  chamber. 

In  1661  a  lottery  for  the  fisheries  was  allowed, 
and  in  August  1663  {8th  Rep.  Eist.  MSS. 
Com.,  539)  there  are  traces  of  the  famous  Royal 
Oak  lottery.  A  letter  of  1664  {Bmn.  S.  Papers, 
pp.  454-455)  shows  that  the  Oca  di  Catalonia 
was  changed  into  the  "  Royal  Oak."  l 

On  27th  January  1664  a  royal  declaration 
annulled  the  former  grant  to  Corbet,  who  had 
transferred  his  rights  to  Sir  A.  des  Marces  and 
another,  who  were  allowed  thenceforwards  "  the 
sole  exercise  of  lotteries,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Royal  Fishing  Company." 

This  "  Royal  Oak  "  seems,  from  letters  among 
the  State  Papers,  to  have  been  caiTied  on  in  the 
provinces  by  travelling  agents  who  obtained 
the  permission  of  mayors  to  stay  for  a  specified 
number  of  days. 

At  an  uncertain  date,  but  about  1664, 
Thomas  KOligrew  obtained  a  licence  to  begin 
when  the  fishing  company's  licence,  for  two 
remaining  years,  should  have  run  out.  In  1 6  6  5, 
however,  the  company  tried  for  a  monopoly  of 
lotteries  in  England,  and,  in  1666,  for  one  in 
Scotland  for  seven  years.  They  seem  to  have 
succeeded,  as  in  February  1667  there  is  a  peti- 
tion for  permission  to  succeed  the  royal  fish- 
ing company  in  the  "sole  licence  of  holding 
lotteries  in  his  majesty's  dominions,"  which 
request  was  granted  for  three  years. 

This  patent  monopoly  lasted  to  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  Royal  Oak  having  been  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  10  &  11  "Will.  III. 
c.  17,  which  prohibited  all  other  lotteries. 

The  government,  however,  from  1709  to  1825, 
acted  shamelessly  in  raising  large  sums  annually 
by  lotteries  in  which  the  prizes  were  terminable 
or  perpetual  annuities.     Conti-aotors  took  up 

'  ^^"5*'^^™  Spanish  the  current  term  for  goose  is 
Ma.  The  game  of  oca  does  not  appear  to  be  played  in 
Spain  nowadays,  unless  it  be  as  a  children's  game  ■ 
but  it  IS  thus  described  in  the  Diecionario  EnoidomMeo 
ilispano-Americano,  Barcelona,  Montaner  and  Simon 
vol.  XIV.  p.  43, 1887  and  onwards.  "  Oca— a  game  which 
consists  m  a  series  of  sixty-three  divisions  arranged  in  a 
.spiral  elhpse  painted  on  a  board  or  card-board.  These 
divisions  represent  different  objects  ;  every  ninth 
number,  counting  from  No.  1,   represents  a  goose  or 

oca,  and  otliers  represent  rivers,  wells,  bridges 
ships,  or  other  objects  at  hazard.  The  game  is  played 
with  two  dice,  and  according  as  the  numbers  on  them 
conie  out  the  game  goes  on."  It  would  appear  probable 
that  the  original  name  of  the  game  may  have  been  Oca 
M  CataluTta,  and  under  that  name  have  passed  into 
France,  and  into  England.  The  game  of  goose  appears 
to  have  been  well-known  in  England.  Goldsmith  in  the 
JJeserted  Village  mentions 

"  The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose." 


the  tickets  and  sent  itinerant  salesmen  through 
the  country,  who  sold  fractions  of  the  £10 
shares.  Minor  evils  sprang  up,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  which  had  to  be  cheeked  by  the 
acts  19  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  and  42  Geo.  III.  e.  119, 
and  by  Perceval's  Act,  1806,  which  limited  the 
drawings  to  one  day. 

In  1736  an  act  was  passed  for  building 
Westminster  Bridge  by  means  of  a  lottery  of 
125,000  tickets  at  £5  each.  This  succeeded, 
and  in  1774  the  brothers  Adam  disposed  of 
their  property  in  the  Adelphi,  by  permission 
of  parliament,  in  a  lottery  of  110  prizes. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century  lotteries 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer,  and  an  average  profit  of  nearly 
£350,000  was  made  for  the  pubho  purse. 
Some  benefit  came  from  the  evU,  for  the  British 
Museum  was  aided  ;  but  public  opinion  at  last 
demanded  the  abolition  of  the  system,  which 
was  effected  by  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  60,  and  the  last 
lottery  was  drawn  in  October  1826.  Private 
lotteries  had  been  forbidden  by  12  Geo.  II.  c. 
28,  and  later  statutes. 

By  a  strange  blunder,  lotteries  for  the  im- 
provement of  Glasgow  were  sanctioned  by  1  & 
2  Wai.  IV.  c.  8,  but  they  were  suppressed  by 
4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  37.  The  last  lottery  of 
which  the  public  has  heard  was  Dethier's 
twelfth -cake  lottery,  which  was  stopped  on 
27th  December  1860.  Art  unions  were  ] 
ised  by  9  &  10  Vict.  e.  48. 

[The  tragedy  as  well  as  the  buffoonery  of  these 
evU  institutions  will  be  found  portrayed  in  Hone's 
Everyday  Book,  ii.  pp.  1404-1535,  while  the 
Appendices  to  the  4th,  5th,  7th,  and  8th  Meports 
of  the  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  contribute  new  and 
authentic  details.  See  also  Brit.  Mus.  Additional 
MSS.,  Nos.  4458  (36),  5755  (1),  5801  (p.  460), 
32,711  /.  521,  .32,975  /.  428,  and  Lansdowne 
MSS.,  660  f.  120,  1215/.  234. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  domestic  series,  from 
1547  to  1667.— J.  Ashton,  English  Lotteries,  1893. 
— Dawson  Turner's  Collection  of  Lottery  Bills,  in 
the  Brit.  Museum,  see  "Lotteries"  in  the  great 
catalogue. — Encycl.  Britannica,  art.  "Lotteries." 
—  Beckmann,  Inventions,  ed.  Bohn,  1846,  ii. 
pp.  414-429.]  B.  H. 

LOTTIN,  Antoine  Peospee  (1739-1812), 
was  a  Parisian  bookseller. 

He  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Lambin 
de  Saint  Felix  an  Essai  sur  la  Mendicity  (Amster- 
dam, 1779)  ;  and,  under  the  pseudonym  of  M.  de 
Saint  Haippy,  a  Discours  sur  ce  sujet:  Le  luxe 
corrompt  les  mceurs  et  detruit  les  empi/res,  Amster- 
dam and  Paris,  1784.  E.  oa. 

LOTTO  (see  Lotteries,  Continent  of 
Eukope). 

LOTZ,  JoHANN  Fbiedrich  Eusbbius  (1771- 
1838),  a  distinguished  German  economist,  was 
born  at  Sonnefeld,  then  in  the  duchy  of  Sachsen- 
Hildburghausen,  now  belonging  to  Saxe-Coburg. 
He  studied  law  at  Jena,  and  held  successively 
several  ofiioial  appointments  in  his  native  duchy. 
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In  1819  tlie  uniTersity  of  Bonn  offered  him 
the  professorship  of  puhlic  law  and  state 
economy,  which,  however,  he  decHned.  In 
1824  he  became  privy  councillor  in  the  service 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  died  at  Cobmrg. 

His  most  important  writings  were  Revision  der 
Orwndbegriffe  der  National- Oekonomie,  4  vols., 
1811-14,  which,  though  prolix  and  excessively 
abstract,  is  yet,  on  account  of  the  author's  able 
analysis  of  fundamental  conceptions,  such  as  those 
of  value  and  price,  strongly  recommended  by 
Roscher  to  the  careful  study  of  all  young  econo- 
mists ;  and  Sandbuch  der  Staatswisserischaften, 
3  vols.,  1820,  2nd  ed.  1837,  which,  though  a 
useful  work,  is  much  inferior  to  the  preceding. 
Lotz  was  one  of  those  who  did  most  to  make  the 
doctrines  of  the  Wecdth  of  Nations  known  in 
Germany.  Allowing  for  some  physiocratic  lean- 
ings, he  belongs  essentially  to  the  school  of  Smith, 
though  differing  from  him  on  special  points  ;  thus, 
not  labour,  in  his  view,  but  the  creative  powers  of 
nature,  and  of  the  human  intellect,  are  the  great 
factors  ia  the  work  of  production  ;  he  regards 
Smith  as  having  attended  too  exclusively  to  value 
in  exchange,  as  distinguished  from  value  in  use  ; 
and  he  considers  his  praise  of  parsimony  as  too 
unconditional.  He  was  an  earnest  reformer, 
though  sometimes  misled  by  a  tendency  to  doc- 
trinaire exaggeration.  He  treats  political  economy 
as  a  mere  theory  of  enhghtened  self-interest.  As 
a  free-trader  he  goes  even  further  than  Smith, 
repudiating  all  intervention  of  the  State  in  econo- 
mic life.  He  chose  for  the  motto  of  his  Revision 
the  words  :  ' '  Ubi  libertas,  ibi  divitiss,"  and  pro- 
claimed as  the  one  service  he  desired  to  render, 
that  of  assisting  in  the  removal  of  the  fetters  which 
impeded  industry.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  error 
is  the  assertion  of  the  unproductiveness  of  capital, 
which,  though  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
a  socialist,  favours  socialistic  views  ;  regardiog  this 
doctrine,  however,  he  appears  to  contradict  him- 
self. His  greatest  general  defect  as  a  thinker  is 
his  want  of  historical  sense,  mth  which  are 
connected  the  too  absolute  form  which  he  gives 
to  many  of  his  theorems,  and  the  practice  of 
denouncing,  as  simply  erroneous  or  perverted, 
ideas  and  institutions  which  ought  to  be  treated 
as  the  natural  fruit  of  the  earlier  stages  of  social 
evolution. 

[Schumann  in  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic, 
vol.  xix.  1884. — Lippert  in  Sandworterbmh  der 
Staatsmssenschafien,  vol.  iv.  1892. — Eoscher, 
Qeschichte  der  N.  0.,  p.  655  seq.'\  J.  K.  i. 

LOUIS,  DoMiNiQOT,  Baron  (1755-1837), 
born  at  Toul  and  died  at  Bry-sur-Marne,  was 
minister  of  finance  during  many  troublous 
times,  as  shown  by  the  dates  when  he  held  the 
post— 1st  April  1814-20th  May  1815  (first 
invasion) ;  9th July-26thSeptemberl815(second 
invasion)  ;  SOthDecember  1818-18thMay  1819 
(liquidation  of  an  intense  crisis)  ;  30th  July- 
1st  November  1830  (Revolution)  ;  finally  13th 
March  1831-lOth  October  1832  (the  ministry  of 
Casimir  Perier).  On  each  occasion  he  showed 
a  practical  mind  and  a  rare  fertility  of  resource. 
Originally  an  abbe,  he  left  his  country  when 


the  Revolution  broke  out.  On  his  return  under 
the  consulate,  he  rose,  through  the  intervention 
of  his  friend  Mollien,  to  high  positions  under 
government,  and  was  appointed  to  the  council 
of  state,  in  which  office  he  exhibited  great  energy. 
He  maintained  that  a  government  which  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  fulfil  its  engagements  should 
unhesitatingly  do  so,  and  on  one  occasion 
answered  Napoleon  "a  government  must  pay 
all  it  owes  even  for  its  follies."  Appointed 
minister  of  finance  at  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
he  re-established  order  and  restored  confidence. 
Though  a  supporter  of  firee  trade,  he  did  not 
propose  to  sweep  away  all  customs  duties. 
When  placed  again  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  after  the  fall  of  the  government  of 
the  100  days,  he  did  his  best  to  overcome  the 
innumerable  difficulties  which  arose  from  the 
position  of  affairs. 

Resolute  but  not  overbearing,  Louis  respected 
the  privileges  of  parUament  in  matters  of  public 
finance.  When  the  Chambre  Introuvable^  opposed 
his  broader  views  he  resigned  office,  which  he 
resumed  in  1818  and  established  the  small  "grand- 
livres  " — a  decentralisation  of  the  administration 
of  the  consohdated  debt  to  the  advantage  of  the 
departments.  The  formation  of  the  retrograde 
Cabinet  of  Decazes  caused  Louis  to  leave  the 
treasury  19th  November  1819.  When  the  re- 
volution of  1830  broke  out,  the  new  government 
recalled  him  to  his  post.  Here  he  maintained  his 
high  reputation,  and  after  he  had  for  the  fourth 
time  left  the  treasury  when  the  ministry  of  Jacques 
LafiStte  was  formed,  he  was  summoned  to  it  again 
when  Casimir  Perier  came  into  power.  This  was 
his  fifth  and  last  tenure  of  ofiice.  He  retired  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Baron  Louis  always  showed  his  respect  for  eco- 
nomic doctrine,  and  particularly  for  the  famous 
maxims  of  Adam  Smith  on  taxation.  One  of  his 
best  known  sayings  was  "  Give  me  a  good  policy 
and  I  wUl  give  you  good  finance."  a.  c.  f. 

LOUIS  D'OR,  HisTOKT  of.  This  gold  coin 
was  first  struck  in  1640  under  Louis  XIII.,  from 
whom  it  received  its  name.  Its  original  value 
was  ten  livres  :  on  one  side  was  the  head  and 
name  of  the  king,  on  the  other  four  fleurs-de- 
lis  with  the  legend,  Christus  regnat,  mncit, 
imperat.  The  value  of  the  louis  d'or  was 
subject  to  constant  variations.  Under  Louis 
XIV.  it  was  raised  to  twenty  livres,  and  at 
one  tune  to  twenty  -  four.  Under  Louis  XV. 
the  value  rose  to  thirty  and  even  to  thirty-six 
livres.  Since  the  introduction  of  decimal 
coinage  in  1795,  the  chief  gold  coin  in  France 
has  been  the  piece  of  twenty  francs.  This  was 
usually  called  a  louis  d'or  after  the  Restoration 
and  under  Louis  Philippe.  During  the  second 
empire  it  was  called  a  napoleon,  but  the 
term  louis  has  survived  to  the  present  day  in 
occasional  use.  K.  L. 

1  The  Chambre  IrdrouvahU,  elected  October  1815, 
was  named  thus  because  Louis  5VIII.  found  it  so 
reactionary  in  opinion  as  to  be  "more  royalist  than 
the  King,"  hence  it  was  dissolved  in  September  1816. 
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LOUIS    D'OK.      French    gold    coin 
during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII. -XVI. 

List  of  Coins  known  tjndek  the  title 
"Louis  d'Ok." 


Value  in 

i 

gold  916-6 

Reign. 

Denomination. 

Weiglit. 

flue  at 

£3:17:10J 

per  oz. 

gr- 

£   s.    d. 

Louis  XIII. 

(1610)      . 

Louis 

6-692 

906 

0  16    6J 

Louis  . 

6-692 

904 

0  16    6i 

Louis  . 

6-692 

901 

0  16    4 

Louis  XIV. 

(1643)       . 

Louis  au  Soleil   . 

8-127 

902 

1     0    OJ 

Louis    XV. 

(1716)       . 

Louis  . 

8-127 

902 

1     0    Oi 

Louis  de  Noailles 

12-163 

902 

1    9  11;^ 

Louis  ^  la  Croix  . 

9-774 

904 

14    4 

Louis  k  la  Croix  . 

9-774 

892 

1     3     9J 

Louis  Mirletons  . 

6-480 

896 

0  16  10 

Louis  . 

8-127 

896 

0  19  10| 

Louis  XVI. 

(1774)      . 

Louis  . 

8-12Y 

896 

0  19  lOJ 

Louis  . 

7-649 

900 

0  18     9| 

Louis    Constitu- 

tionel 

7-649 

902 

0  18  10} 

[P.  Bonneville,  Traits  des  Mmmaies  d'Or  et 
d' Argent,  Paris,  1806.]  F.  E.  a. 

LOWE,  Joseph  (early  19th  century),  wrote  : 
An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  British  West 
Indies  (London,  1807,  8vo)  a  broad-minded  and 
sympathetic  plea  for  the  West  India  planter. 
The  author  advocates  a  generous  colonial  policy, 
and  scouts  the  notion  that  England  has  suffered 
by  the  loss  of  America  or  the  Irish  union.  In 
a  series  of  five  chapters  he  points  out  the  value  of 
the  West  Indies  as  a  market  for  English  manufac- 
tures, lays  stress  on  the  depreciation  of  sugar, 
which  has  caused  the  emigration  of  negroes  and 
planters ;  and  proposes,  among  various  other 
remedies,  either  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  that 
article,  or  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  (see  also 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xi.  145).  Jevons  observes 
tliat  the  idea  of  the  just  standard  of  value 
described  by  G.  P.  Sorope — see  his  pamphlet.  An 
Examination  of  the  Bank  Ghartesr  Question,  etc., 
1833,  also  referred  to  as  a  tabular  standard  in 
Sorope's  Principles  of  Pol.  Ee.,  1833,  ch.  xvi., — 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  ingenious  worlc 
of  Joseph  Lowe  :  The  Present  State  of  England 
in  regard  to  Agriculture,  Trade,  and  Finance 
(London,  1822,  8vo).  In  his  7th  chapter,  the 
author  supports  Mr.  Simon  Gray's  as  opposed  to 
Malthus's  theories  of  population,  and  maintains 
that  the  increase  of  our  population  "is  replete 
mth  considerations  equally  satisfactory  "  in  regard 
to  "external"  as  "internal  affairs,  the  stability  of 
our  finances,  the  reduction  of  the  more  injurious 
portion  of  our  taxes  "  (see  p.  245).  Jevons  adds 
that  a  second  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in 
1823  ;  and  it  was  also  reprinted  (in  German)  in 
Leipzig  the  same  year  and  in  New  York  in  1824. 

A.  L. 

LOWE,  RoBT.    See  Sheebeookb,  Viscount. 

LOWNDES,  William  (1652-1724),  secre- 
tary to  the  treasury,  was  appointed  to  that 
office  in  1695.     With  a  view  to  the  reooinage 


of  1696,  he  was  requested  to  undertake  an 
investigation  into  the  state  of  the  currency, 
the  results  of  which  were  published  with  the 
title,  A  JReport  containing  am,  Essay  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Silver  Coins,  London,  1695, 
8vo.  In  this  important  work,  while  he  repudi- 
ated any  measure  which  would  have  the  char- 
acter of  debasing  the  currency,  he  suggested, 
as  a  necessary  measure  for  placing  it  upon  a 
satisfactory  basis,  that  all  denominations  of 
the  silver  coin  should  be  raised  25  per  cent. 
Lowndes  had  carefully  examined  the  records 
of  the  mint  and  other  documents,  and  he  ably 
defended  his  position  with  historical  argumente 
based  upon  these  materials.  He  also  main- 
tained that  the  price  of  silver  had  risen  to 
6s.  5d.  an  oz.,  and  that  if  the  measure  he 
proposed  were  adopted,  persons  who  melted 
down  the  coin  would  have  "less  profit  by 
fourteen  pence  half- penny  in  the  cro-wn." 
Further  arguments  he  used  in  support  of  his 
scheme  were  that  it  would  encourage  the 
bringing  of  bullion  ^  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
and  would  make  the  coinage  "more  in  tale, 
more  commensurate  to  the  general  need 
thereof."  To  meet  the  objection  that  people 
would  lose  20  per  cent  on  contracts  already 
made,  he  maintained  the  scarcity  of  silver. 
He  computed  the  amount  of  "  weighty  money  " 
hoarded  up  at  £1,600,000.  The  most  famous 
of  the  replies  to  Lowndes'  Essay  was  written 
by  John  Locke  {q.v.),  and  was  entitled  Further 
Oonsideraiions  concerning  the  raising  the  value  of 
money,  wherein  Mr.  Lowndes'  argwrnents  for  it 
in  his  late  report  concerning  "An  Essay,"  etc., 
are  particularly  examined.  While  the  opposi- 
tion accepted  the  views  urged  by  Lowndes, 
Montagu  and  the  government  adopted  those  of 
Locke,  and  the  recoinage  on  the  old  standard 
was  carried  on  Dec.  10,  1698,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  225  to  114.  In  addition  to 
the  part  he  took  in  the  currency  controversy 
of  1695  -  96,  Lowndes  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  an  amalgamation  between  the 
Old  and  New  East  India  companies.  He  died 
in  1724.  While  replying  to  Lowndes'  Essay, 
Locke  paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  ability.  "  He 
is  a  man  known  so  able  in  the  post  he  is  in, 
to  which  the  business  of  money  peculiarly 
belongs  ;  and  has  shewed  himself  so  learned 
in  the  records  and  matters  of  the  mint,  and 
so  exact  in  calculations  and  combinations  of 
numbers  relating  to  our  coin,  either  already 
in  use  or  designed  by  him,  that  I  think  I 
should  have  troubled  the  publick  no  more  on 
this  subject  had  not  he  himself  engaged  me 
in  it ;  and  brought  it  to  that  pass,  that  either 
I  must  be  thought  to  renounce  my  own 
opinion  or  must  publickly  oppose  his  "  (Preface 
to  Further  Gonsideratimis,  etc.). 

[A  full  account  of  Lotvndes'  life  is  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  For  a  dis- 
cussion  of  the  relative   merits   of  the  views  of 
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Lowndes,  Locke,  and  the  other  disputants  in  the 
currency  controversy  of  1695-96,  and  their  histori- 
cal importance,  see  Looke  ;  Reooinages.] 

w.  A.  s.  H. 

LOYD,  Samuel  Jones  (1796-1883),  Ovek- 
STONE,  Baeos,  a  banker,  was  the  son  of  a 
Welsh  dissenting  minister,  who  became  a  partner 
in  Jones,  Loyd  and  Co. ,  a  Manchester  banking 
firm,  afterwards  merged  in  the  Loudon  and 
Westminster  Bank.  Born  to  great  wealth  and 
an  iniiuential  business  connection,  Loyd  made 
the  fullest  use  of  his  opportunities.  He  was 
in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1816  to  1823, 
but  his  importance,  politically,  lay  in  the 
influence  which  he  exercised  over  successive 
cabinets  and  chancellors  of  the  exchequer. 
Already  in  1832  we  find  him  a  recognised 
authority  on  iinance. 

The  evidence  he  gave  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  renewing  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  directed  (1)  against 
the  multiplication  of  issues  of  paper  money,  and 
in  favour  of  (2)  a  single  bank  of  issue,  (3)  a 
regular  publication  of  accounts,  including  buUion, 
and  (4)  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  (see  Interest). 
(Preface  to  1858  publication  of  evidence  given 
before  1857  House  of  Commons  Committee  upon 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844).  In  1840  he  had  given 
similar  evidence  before  another  committee,  when 
he  urged  the  separation  of  the  departments  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  This  plan  had  been  supported 
by  the  bank  directors,  Mr.  J.  H.  Palmer  and  Mr. 
G-.  W.  Norman,  who  also  gave  evidence  before  the 
same  committee  (see  Bank  Note).  The  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844  followed  mainly  upon  the 
lines  he  had  set  out,  and  its  provisions  were  de- 
fended by  him  before  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1848  and  1857.  In  1844  he  had 
succeeded  his  father  as  partner  in  the  bank,  and 
in  1850  he  was  made  Baron  Overstone.  He  was 
of  course  not  infallible.  His  distrust  of  the  joint- 
stock  system  of  banking  (see  Bagehot's  LombarA 
Street,  ch.  is.)  was  unfounded.  On  his  general 
currency  theory,  the  opinion  of  economists  is 
much  divided  (see  Cukbenot  Doctrine).  The 
disadvantages  of  the  bank  act  of  1844  are  now 
fully  recognised,  and  various  attempts  at  improve- 
ment have  been  made.  Some  also  will  condemn 
his  opposition  to  the  Decimal  System  (<i.v.) ;  but 
he  combined  with  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
details  of  banking  an  active  iaterest  iu  the 
theoretic  side  of  financial  questions,  and  a  singular 
lucidity  in  their  illustration.  He  was,  moreover, 
through  a  long  life,  the  strenuous  opponent  of 
all  schemes  of  inconvertible  paper.  Lord  Over- 
stone  enabled  M'Culloch  to  edit  a  collection  of 
Scarce  and  valuable  Tracts  on  (1)  The  National 
Debt  and  Sinking  Fund,  by  Haxley,  Gould 
Pulteney,  Walpole,  Hume,  Price,  Hamilton,  and 
others,  London,  1857,  8vo  ;  (2)  Paper  Cwrrency 
and  Banking,  by  Hume,  Wallace,  Thornton, 
Eicardo,  Blake,  Huskisson,  and  others,  1857;  (3) 
Omnmm-ce  by  Evelyn,  Defoe,  Richardson,  Tucker, 
Temple,  and  others,  1859.— In  1858  M'Culloch 
edited  a  volume  by  Lord  Overstone  of  Tracts  and 
other  publications  on  Metallic  and  Paper  Gwrrency, 
8vo. — This  contains  (1)  Reflection  on  causes  and 


consequences  oj  pressure  of  money  marlcet,  1837. 
(2)  liemarks  .  .  .  on  the  condition  of  issues  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  of  t/ie  country  issues  during 
1839-1840  ;  (3)  Letters  to  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  1840  ; 
(4)  Thoughts  on  separaticn  of  Departments  of 
Bank  of  England,  1840 ;  (6)  Tlie  Petition  of 
Merchants  ...  or  Bank  Charter  Act  with  com- 
ments on  each  clause,  1847  ;  (6)  Letters  to  the 
Times  on  same,  a.nd  on  state  of  Currency  in  1855 ; 
(7)  Extracts  from  evidence  before  committee  of 
House  of  Commons  on  banks  of  issue  ;  and  (8) 
Extracts  from  Evidence  on  conwierciaZ  distress. 

[Timss,  Nov.  19th,  1883,— Z)ic<.  of  Natimial 
Biography,  vol.  xxxiv.,  and  works  referred  to.] 

LUBBOCK,  Sm  John  William  (1803-1865), 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and 
early  iu  life  joined  the  banking  and  mercantile 
firms  of  Lubbock,  Forster,  and  Co.,  and  Lub- 
bock and  Co. ,  of  which  his  father,  the  second 
baronet  of  his  name,  was  the  head.  Business 
and  scientific  iaquiry,  particularly  astronomy, 
the  theory  of  the  tides,  and  mathematics, 
were  his  chief  occupations.  Perhaps  the  work 
on  Probability  (1838-1844),  written  jointly  with 
Mr.  Drinkwater  Bethune,  is  the  one  by  which 
Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock  is  best  known.  It  was  the 
earliest,  and,  its  size  considered,  the  best  of  the 
modem  English  introductions  to  the  subject. 
The  book  was  anonymous,  but  by  an  extra- 
ordinary error  of  the  binder  the  second  edition 
was  lettered  on  the  outside  as  "De  Morgan  on 
Probabilities."  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock  did  not 
discover  the  mistake  for  years,  De  Morgan  very 
properly  disclaimed  it,  but  naturally  did  not 
think  it  was  for  him  to  do  more.  The  business 
in  which  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock  was  engaged 
supplied  a  curious  ' '  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  probability  applies  in 
every  subject.  It  is  a  paper  contributed  by 
Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock  on  the  clearing  of  the 
London  bankers.  By  observation  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  daily  diiferences  at  the 
clearing  house,  the  money  actually  wanted  to 
balance  the  demands  of  those  who  are  to 
receive  and  those  who  are  to  pay,  is  only,  one 
day  with  another,  £29,000.  To  meet  daily 
contingencies,  the  banks  keep  in  the  Bank  of 
England  balances  which  amount  to  from  two 
to  three  millions.  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock  recom- 
mends that  the  clearing  balance  should  be  paid 
out  of  a  common  fund,  which  would  put  the 
banks  so  far  in  the  position  of  being  one  concern, 
and  would  enable  them  to  employ  a  large  part 
of  the  sums  they  must  now  leave  idle.  The 
goodness  of  the  advice  is  manifest. " 

Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock's  researches  in  the  lunar 
and  planetary  theories  date  from  1832 ;  his 
separate  work  On  the  Theory  of  the  Moon  and  on 
the  Perturbations  of  the  Planets  was  published, 
the  principal  portion  1834-1838,  with  supplemen- 
tary parts  up  to  1850.  His  investigations  on 
the  tides  and  on  the  heat  of  vapours  and  on  refrac- 
tion, 1840,  showed  high  scientific  power.  Those 
on  the  tides  did  valuable  service  for  navigation, 
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and  some  of  the  tables  he  devised  are  believed  to 
be  still  in  use.  He  contributed  nearly  a  hundred 
memoirs  to  the  publications  of  the  Eoyal  and  other 
scientific  societies,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  British  Association.  But  per- 
haps the  most  striking  achievement  of  Sir  J.  W. 
Lubbock's  life  was  the  vigour  with  which  he 
maintained  scientific  study  together  with  devotion 
to  business. 

Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock  was  treasurer  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  1830-35  and  1838- 
1845.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  On  Owrency,  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1840,  and  also  many  anony- 
mous scientific  articles  besides  seventy  or  eighty 
memoirs  in  his  own  name :  for  the  full  list  of  these 
see  the  Eoyal  Society's  catalogue  of  scientific 
memoirs,  1870,  p.  105,  and  for  further  particulars 
see  obituary  notice  in  the  president's  address,  1866. 

LUCAS,  Charles  Jean  Maeie  (1803-1889) 
a  member  of  the  institute  of  France  and  in- 
spector of  prisons  : 

He  wrote  in  1829  an  essay  on  usury  Z>e  I'uswre 
coTisider^e  dans  ses  rapports  avec  V^conOTnie 
Politique,  but  from  the  beginning  almost  entirely 
devoted  his  activity  to  questions  of  penitentiary 
reform. — Du  Sy stents penitentiaire  et  de  la  Peine  de 
Mort,  Paris,  1827. — Du  Systeme  PSnitentiaire  en 
Eva-ope  et  aux  itats  Unis,  1828-1830. — La 
Question  Penitentiaire  en  Europe  et  aux  £tats 
Unis,  1844.  —  Observations  sur  I'Jitablissement 
de  la  Deportation,  1853. — La  Peine  de  Mort  et 
V  Vnifieation  pSnale  d  V occasion  du  Code  Phuil 
Italien,  1874. — V£cole  Pinale  Italienne,  1877. — 
De  I'Mat  anormal  en  France  des  crimes  capitaux, 
1885.  He  also  wrote  Le  Droit  de  Ugitime  Defense 
dans  la  Penality  et  dans  la  Ouerre,  1873,  and  La 
Conference  de  Bruxdles  su/r  les  lois  et  coMwmes 
de  la  Ouerre,  1874.  E.  ca. 

LUCK.  The  husbandman  and  the  merchant 
are  properly  represented  by  Horace  as  sup- 
pliants of  fortune.  For  every  entrepreneur  is 
an  "adventurer,"  exposed  to  the  whole  chapter 
of  accidents  which  have  been  indicated  under 
the  head  of  Conjunotuk. 

The  entrepreneur  who  had  produced  a  com- 
modity, or  acquired  skill  and  position,  or  con- 
nection, does  not  obtain  in  each  particular  case 
a  remuneration  proportioned  to  the  efforts  and 
saorifioea  which  he  has  undergone.  Rather  his 
advantage  is  governed  by  the  law  of  Rent. 
And  yet  it  is  not  a  true  rent.  For  the  pro- 
perties which  yield  it  are  not  "original" 
(Rioardo),  but  acquired ;  and  there  is  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  cost  of  acquiring  these 
properties  and  their  quasi -rent  (Marshall)  ; 
discernible  in  the  long  run,  though  obscured 
by  the  action  of  chance  in  individual  cases. 
An  industry  cannot  continue  unless  the  pros- 
pects of  success  in  it  are  sufficiently  brilliant  to 
elicit  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  which  it  costs  to 
embark  upon  it.  The  question,  how  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  a  business  is  affected  by  its  riski- 
ness, has  been  discussed  under  the  head 
Aleatoky. 

An   average    or    ' '  normal "   correspondence 


between  cost  and  value  being  recognised  by 
theory;  how  large,  in  fact,  are  the  fortuitous 
divergences  on  either  side  of  this  position  of 
equilibrium  ?  A  gloomy  answer  to  this  question 
is  supplied  by  Prof.  Wagner  in  a  passage 
referred  to  under  Con JUNOTUE.  "It  is  not," 
he  concludes,  ' '  personal  merit,  or  one's  own 
fault ;  it  is  not  work,  or  thrift,  or  foresight ;  not 
idleness  or  extravagance,  or  improvidence,  but 
chance  {Gonjimctv/r)  which  is  the  decisive  factor 
in  determining  the  fate  of  most  economic 
interests."  (Compare  J.  S.  Mill,  Chapters  on 
Socialism.  FortnigMly  Review,  1879,  p.  226). 
Some  of  the  numerous  authorities,  cited  by 
Prof.  Wagner,  countenance  the  opinion  that 
trade  and  industry  are  continually  becoming 
more  aleatory.  On  the  other  hand,  Sohaffle 
holds  (Aussch.  VerhcUt.,  p.  35)  that  the  sphere 
of  chance  becomes  smaller  as  that  of  inteUi- 
genoe  becomes  larger.  The  remark  is  specially 
true  of  those  calamities  which  physical  science 
can  guard  against.  But  credit- waves  and  price 
fluctuations,  changeable  fashions  and  migratory 
customers,  new  inventions  rendering  old  plant 
unsaleable,  are  elements  of  chance  which  do 
not  seem  to  diminish  with  the  progress  of 
intelligence. 

Civilisation  certaialy  brings  one  remedy  to 
insecurity,  insurance.  The  principle  is  not 
confined  to  insurance  offices;  "when  a  great 
company,  or  even  a  great  merchant,  has  twenty 
or  thirty  ships  at  sea,  they  may,  as  it  were, 
insure  one  another "  ( Wealth  of  Nations,  bk. 
i.  ch.  X.).  Antonio  having  had  "an  argosy 
bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies,  .  .  . 
a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England,  and 
other  ventures,"  Bassanio  might  well  ask  with 
surprise:  "Have  all  his  ventures  failed? 
What !  not  one  hit ! "  This  sort  of  insurance  is 
connected  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  utility  in  an  important  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  1893.  (Op. 
art.  by  John  Haynes,  Eislc  as  an  Economic 
Factor,  ibid.,  1895). 

Co-operation,  also,  in  the  modern  form  of  a 
combination  or  concert  between  producer  and 
consumer,  should  be  mentioned  as  a  corrective 
of  the  aleatory  element  in  trade.  Socialism 
offers  more  drastic  remedies — themselves  per- 
haps somewhat  aleatory.  This  much  cer- 
tainly may  be  demanded  of  governments,  that 
they  should  not  aggravate  insecurity  by  fitful 
taxation  and  unstable  currency.  f.  t.  e. 

LUCRUM  CESSANS,  i.e.  the  gain  to  one 
person  that  is  hindered  by  the  non-return  by 
another  of  a  loan  at  the  appointed  time  was 
recognised  as  justifying  a  claim  for  compensa- 
tion or  "interest,"  ta  the  early  sense  of  that 
term,  even  by  some  canonists  and  schoolmen 
contemporary  with  Aquinas,  though  he  himself 
refused  to  admit  it,  and  in  the  15th  century 
it  was  very  generally  accepted  by  the  best 
theologians.    They  could  argue  with  some  force 
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that  the  increase  of  opportunities  for  reasonably 
safe  investment  destroyed  the  force  of  Aquinas's 
argument  that  damage  done  could  be  more 
readily  measured  than  opportunities  missed 
(see  Damnum  Emekgens). 

[With  the  Roman  lawyers  "  interest "  was  the 
measure  of  compensation  in  breach  of  contract, 
and  this  included  "  lucrum  "  ;  see  Puchta,  Instit. 
(9th  ed.),  §  260  ;  Windscheid,  Pandehtenr.  (7th 
ed, ),  §  258.  But  the  term,  "lucrum  cessans,"  seems 
to  date  from  Accursins  (d.  1260). — Endemann, 
Stvdien  in  der  romanisch-kaTionistisclien  wirth- 
sclia/ts-  und  JRechtslehre,  ch.  viii,,  §§  1,  4  ;  Ash- 
ley, Ucon,  Bist. ,  i.  pt.  ii.  §  65.]  w.  j.  a. 

LUDDITES.  The  riots  of  1816,  which 
resulted  in  the  breaking  of  many  knitting 
frames  in  Nottingham  and  the  neighbourhood, 
were  deliberately  and  carefully  organised. 
Those  who  engaged  in  them  were  known 
as  "Luddites,"  a  word  derived,  it  is  said, 
from  the  name  of  a  half-witted  lad,  Ned  Lud, 
who  (1779)  broke  a  frame  under  consider- 
able provocation.  The  condition  of  the  frame- 
work Itnitters  was  very  miserable ;  the  trade  was 
habitually  overstocked  with  apprentices,  and 
there  were  large  numbers  of  skilled  hands, 
among  whom,  when  trade  was  bad,  a  small 
amount  of  employment  was  spread.  The  riots 
appear  to  have  been  directed  as  acts  of  ven- 
geance on  certain  unpopular  masters.  The 
organisation  was  secret,  and  in  the  then  state 
of  the  law,  apart  from  overt  acts  of  violence, 
was  criminal ;  those  who  took  part  in  the 
operations  were  bound  by  oaths,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  close  connection  between 
the  Luddite  riots  and  the  outbreak  about  the 
same  date  of  the  Shearmen  in  Yorkshii-c. 
Economically,  however,  the  grievances  of  the  two 
were  very  different ;  the  framework  knitters 
broke  up  machinery  which  had  been  used  with 
but  little  alteration  for  two  hundred  years  ;  the 
operations  of  the  Shearmen  were  directed  against 
the  substitution  of  machine  for  hand  labour  in 
the  finishing  of  cloth.  Besides  the  accounts  in 
the  Annual  Register,  the  curious  may  consult 
Mrs.  Linnseus  Banks'  Bojwi  Slaves,  an  historical 
novel,  founded  on  personal  reminiscences  and 
private  information  regarding  these  struggles. 

["  Swing," — Cobbett,  Letter  to  the  Luddites.'] 

w.  0. 

LUDER,  August  Fekbinand  (1760-1819) 
was  born  at  Bielefeld,  studied  at  Gbttingen, 
became  professor  of  history  at  the  Brunswick 
Carolinum  1786,  Hofrath  in  Brunswick  1797, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Gottingen  1810,  and  in  1817  honorary  professor 
at  Jena,  where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  the 
group  of  economists  who  were  the  first  to  diiSise 
in  Germany  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Adam  Smith,  Kraus  and  Sartorius  being  the 
others.  He  began  his  literary  career  with 
publications  on  geography  and  statistics,  and 
in  his  principal  work  on  economics,  National- 


industrie  wnd  Staaiswirthschaft,  which  Rosoher 
calls  a  paraphrase  of  Smith's  system,  he  seeks 
to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  the  Wealth  of 
Naiions  by  means  of  geogi'aphy  and  books  of 
travel.  In  his  Nationalolconomie  oder  Volks- 
mrthsehaftslehre,  which  appeared  in  1820  after 
the  author's  death,  he  still  follows  Smith.  He 
holds  that  all  history  speaks  in  favour  of  free 
competition,  and  maintains — m  this  going 
beyond  his  master — that  the  interest  of  the 
individual  can  never  be  at  variance  with  that 
of  society  at  large.  He  claims  to  have  been 
the  first  to  reform  politics  and  the  historical 
sciences  by  developing  the  influence  of  industry 
on  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  but  surely 
some  acknowledgment  of  Hume  was  here 
called  for. 

Besides  his  economic  writings,  and  many  trans- 
lations of  French,  English,  and  Dutch  books  on 
the  condition  and  resources  of  ditferent  countries, 
Liider  published  two  works — Kritik  der  Statistic 
und  Politik,  1812,  and  Kritische  Gesehichte  der 
Statistik,  1817 — the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
the  worthlessness,  and  even  the  misleading  tend- 
ency of  political  theory  and  statistics,  studies  to 
which  he  had  himself  devoted  much  time  and 
labour.  He  points  to  the  many  calculations  and 
predictions  of  political  speculators  which  had  been 
falsified  by  the  events  of  his  own  time ;  and  he 
succeeds  in  exposing  the  superficiality,  nan'owness 
of  view,  and  especially  the  materialistic  one-sided- 
ness  with  which  statisticians  were  often  chargeable. 
But  he  falls  into  extravagance  in  his  censures,  and 
carries  his  scepticism  to  such  a  length  as  would 
make  trustworthy  history  impossible,  because 
perfect  accuracy  is  unattainable.  It  may  be, 
however,  as  some  have  thought,  that  even  his 
exaggerations  were  useful  as  representing  a 
necessary  reaction  against  the  unduly  high  estimate 
of  statistics  entertained  by  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries. 

[Leser  in  Allg.  Deutsclie  Biogr. — Stammhammer 
in  Sandw.  der  Staatsmsse'nsdhaften. — Eoscher, 
ffesc/s.  (icj-iV:  0.,  p.  619.]  J.  K.  I. 

LUDEWIG,  JoHANN  Peter  (1670-1743),  a 
professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Halle,  and 
steady  admirer  of  King  Frederick  WiUiam  I. 
of  Prussia. 

He  principally  lectured  on  German  legal  and 
economic  history,  and  published  Oerirmnia  Prin- 
ceps  (1702),  and  in  1709  an  Introduction  to  the 
monetary  history  of  Germany  during  the  Middle 
Ages, — Binleitung  zum  deutschen  Miinzwesen  mit- 
tlerer  Zeiten. — But  his  most  noteworthy  work  is 
his  Panegyricus  (1727),  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  foundation  by  Frederick  William  of  a  chair 
of  economy,  policy,  and  cameralistic  in  the 
university  of  Halle,  emphasising  the  fact  that  a 
sound  economic  policy  is  the  real  basis  of  military 
power  ;  the  ascendency  of  Rome  in  old  times,  and 
of  France  under  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV. ,  he 
ascribes  to  the  wise  economic  pohcy  of  their 
rulers.  All  their  qualities  are  found  gathered  in 
the  person  of  "  our  anointed  Salomo."  Quite 
naturally   Ludewig    has    nothing    but   words   of 
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blame  for  historians,  wlio  only  care  about  wars, 
and  neglect  "great  deeds  performed  at  home." 

[Eoscher,  Oesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  DeutscMand, 
pp.  356-359.]  E.  ca. 

LUNACY,  Law  of.  The  economic  position 
of  the  persons  and  the  property  of  those  whose 
absence  of  mental  power  incapacitates  them  from 
taking  charge  of  their  own  affairs,  has  in  England 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  statutes  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  which,  in  so  far  as  they 
remained  in  force,  were  all  consolidated  by  the 
Lunacy  Act  1890,  amended  in  respect  of  some 
minor  details  by  the  Lunacy  Act  1891.  There 
can  he  no  doubt  that  the  legislation  on  the 
subject  has  produced  excellent  results,  and  that 
the  detention  of  persons  falsely  alleged  to  be  of 
unsound  mind  or  the  infliction  of  inhuman  treat- 
ment on  those  who  are  detained  as  lunatics,  could 
now  but  rarely  occur.  The  law  as  it  stands 
secures  (a)  a  competent  supervising  body  having 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  concerning  persons  of 
unsound  mind  ;  (i)  appropriate  establishments 
for  the  reception  of  lunatics  ;  (c)  an  efiicient 
investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  patient 
prior  to  his  reception  as  a  lunatic  ;  (d)  humane 
treatment  during  detention  and  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  be  discharged  on  recovery  ;  (e)  the 
protection  of  the  property  of  persons  who  are 
unable  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

{a)  Lunacy  Authorities. — The  principal  control 
in  lunacy  matters  is  exercised  by  the  lunacy  com- 
missioners— a  government  department  consisting 
of  four  unpaid,  three  paid  legal,  and  three  paid 
medical  commissioners,  one  of  the  unpaid  com- 
missioners being  the  chairman,  and  of  a  legally- 
trained  secretary.  They  have  to  supervise  and 
inspect  all  establishments  in  which  lunatics  are 
received,  and  to  see  that  all  the  regulations  for  the 
welfare  of  the  inmates  are  properly  carried  out. 
They  investigate  complaints  made  by  persons  de- 
tained as  lunatics,  and  have  wide  powers  as  to 
directing  the  discharge  of  any  patients.  The 
jurisdiction  as  to  inquisitions  and  the  management 
of  the  property  of  lunatics  is  exercised  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Justices  of  Appeal, 
but  most  of  their  functions  are  now  delegated  to 
the  two  Masters  in  Lunacy,  who  must  be  barristers 
of  at  least  ten  years'  standing.  There  are  also 
legal  and  medical  chancery  visitors,  whose  duty 
is  to  visit  the  persons  who  are  found  lunatics  by 
inquisition  (see  below). 

(J)  Estahlishments  for  the  Reception  of  Lunatics. 

A  lunatic  may  be  detained  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing ways  : — (1)  in  an  asylum  or  workhouse,  (2)  in  a 
registered  hospital,  (3)  in  a  licensed  house,  (4)  as  a 
single  patient.  Asylums  principally  used  for  pauper 
patients  are  provided  by  counties  or  boroughs  ; 
but  they  may  also  receive  private  patients  against 
payment.  A  pauper  patient  may  also  be  detained 
in  a  workhouse  on  a  certificate  by  the  medical 
officer  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  him  to  an 
asylum,  and  that  the  accommodation  in  the  work- 
house is  sufficient ;  and  the  county  or  borough 
authorities  may  also  send  pauper  lunatios  to 
hospitals  or  licensed  houses. 

An  asylum  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  visiting 


committee  appointed  by  the  county  council  or 
borough  council  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  it 
belongs.  The  unions  to  which  the  pauper  inmates 
are  chargeable  have  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  in  respect 
of  each  patient,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by 
the  visiting  committee,  and  may  be  altered  from 
time  to  time  so  as  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  that 
the  receipts  cover  the  expenses,  including  the 
salaries  of  officers  and  attendants. 

Registered  hospitals  are  charitable  estahlish- 
ments generally  intended  for  the  reception  of 
patients  of  small  means  not  being  paupers,  who 
are  admitted  free  of  charge  or  against  a  small 
annual  payment ;  but  in  many  of  these  establish- 
ments there  is  a  separate  department  for  persons 
paying  at  a  higher  rate.  Prior  to  the  registration 
of  a  hospital  the  regulations  must  be  approved 
by  the  Home  Secretary  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
commissioners  to  see  that  the  regulations  are 
properly  carried  out.  It  is  a  criminal  offence 
for  the  superintendent  of  a  hospital  to  receive 
more  patients  than  the  certificate  of  registration 
allows.  The  accounts  of  hospitals,  in  so  far  as 
they  do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
charity  commissioners,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
commisioners  in  lunacy. 

Licensed  houses  are  private  establishments  for 
the  reception  of  lunatics.  The  licensees  whose 
licence  is  dated  prior  to  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1889 
enjoy  a  practical  monopoly,  as  no  new  licences  are 
granted  except  to  them  or  their  successors  in  busi- 
ness. The  licensing  jurisdiction  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  exercised  by 
the  commissioners  in  lunacy ;  in  all  other  places 
the  licences  are  granted  by  the  justices  of  the 
county  or  borough  in  which  the  house  for  which 
the  licence  is  required  is  situated.  A  licence 
states  the  number  of  patients  it  authorises  ;  its 
duration  is  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  licensing 
authority,  but  must  not  exceed  thirteen  months, 
and  it  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  licensing 
authority.  The  commissioners  in  lunacy  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Home  Secretary,  make  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  any  licensed  house. 
In  each  county  or  borough  in  which  the  justices 
are  the  licensing  authority  they  miist  appoint  at 
least  three  of  their  number  and  also  a  medical 
practitioner  to  act  as  visitors  of  licensed  houses 
within  the  county  or  borough. 

Single  patients  received  in  unlicensed  houses 
are  in  various  ways  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
commissioners  in  lunacy. 

The  average  number  of  patients  resident  during 
1892  in  the  various  establishments  described  above 
was  as  follows  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

County  and  borough  asylums 

25,403 

31,135 

56,538 

Eegistered  hospitals 

1,007 

1,354 

2,361 

Licensed  houses 

1,787 

2,333 

4,120 

Single  patients 

190 

250 

440 

There  were  also  : — 

In  naval  and  military  h  ospitals 

237 

6 

243 

,,  criminal  asylums 

480 

159 

639 

„  idiot  establishments  . 

1,209 

586 

1,794 

30,318 

36,822 

66,136 

(c)  Detention   of  iMnatics. — It   is   a   criminal 
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offence  to  receive  or  detain  a  lunatic  against 
payment  unless  the  fact  of  his  being  of  unsound 
mind  has  been  established  in  one  of  the  pre- 
scribed ways. 

When  persons  have  considerable  property  it  is 
usual  to  have  an  inquisition  with  or  without  a 
jury,  and  if  the  judge  or  master  in  lunacy  or  the 
jury  find  that  the  patient  "is  of  unsound  mind 
and  incapable  of  managing  himself  or  his  affairs," 
he  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  "committee  of 
the  person,"  for  which  oflBce  a  near  relative  is 
generally  chosen.  A  "lunatic  so  found  by  in- 
quisition "  may  be  detained  in  any  establishment 
for  the  reception  of  lunatics  or  as  a  single  patient, 
but  in  all  other  cases  a  "reception  order"  is 
required.  A  reception  order  is  either  made  on 
petition  or  on  summary  process  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  the  latter  method  being  adopted  in  the 
case  of  paupers  or  lunatics  wandering  at  large, 
and  the  former  in  all  other  cases,  and  is  never 
made  unless  two  medical  practitioners  certify  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  that  the  patient  is  of 
unsound  mind.  A  reception  order  is  not  valid 
beyond  a  certain  period,  unless  a  report  be  made 
by  the  medical  attendant  to  the  effect  that  the 
patient  is  still  of  unsound  mind.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary for  the  medical  attendant,  whenever  a  new 
private  patient  is  received,  to  send  a  special  report 
to  the  commissioners  in  lunacy,  and  the  patient  is 
thereupon  visited  ;  and  if  in  such  visit  it  appears 
that  the  detention  is  improper,  the  commissioners 
may  order  his  discharge. 

In  cases  of  imminent  danger  patients  may  be 
detained  for  seven  days  on  an  urgency  order 
accompanied  by  one  medical  certificate.  In- 
quisitions have  lately  become  very  rare,  and 
most  patients  are  now  detained  under  reception 
orders. 

(d)  Treatment  of  Lunatics, — The  proper  treat- 
ment of  persons  of  unsound  mind  is  provided  for 
in  various  ways,  particularly  by  the  compulsory 
visits  which  must  be  paid  to  aU  establishments  in 
which  lunatics  are  kept  by  the  commissioners, 
and,  as  regards  lunatics  coming  under  their 
jurisdiction,  also  by  the  chancery  visitors,  visitors 
of  licensed  houses,  and  asylum  visiting  committees. 
It  is  also  provided  that  every  hospital  and 
Kcensed  house  may  at  any  time,  by  day  or  night, 
be  visited  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners 
in  lunacy.  There  are  also  various  provisions  for 
ensuring  the  right  of  every  person  detained  as  a 
lunatic  to  communicate  with  the  lunacy  authorities 
and  to  receive  visits  from  his  friends  ;  for  securing 
regular  medical  attendance  ;  for  regulating  the 
use  of  mechanical  means  of  restraint ;  and  for 
facilitating  the  discharge  of  patients  after  re- 
covery. The  commissioners  in  lunacy  publish 
annual  reports  about  their  visits  and  other  matters 
coming  to  the  notice  of  their  department. 

(e)  Property  of  Lunatics. — The  property  of 
lunatics  so  found  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
"  committee  of  the  estate, "  who  may  be  the  same 
person  as  the  "  committee  of  the  person "  (see 
above).  It  is  now  also  possible  to  obtain  powers 
of  management  as  to  the  property  of  persons  of 
unsound  mind  not  being  lunatics  so  found  by 
inquisition.  The  committees  and  other  persons 
who  manage  the  property  of  lunatics  are  under 


the  control  of  the  lunacy  judges  and  of  the 
masters  in  lunacy  (see  above). 

[The  Lunacy  Acts  1890  and  1891  ;  see  also  the 
Reports  of  the  Select  Committees  appointed  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  Treatment  of  Lunatics,  dated  1859, 
1860, 1877, 1878.  As  to  the  state  of  the  law  prior 
to  1845  see  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow's  edition  of  the  act 
of  1845  ;  see  also  Inteediction.  ]  e.  s. 

LUNDINARIUM  or  Mondayland,  a  name 
often  found  in  manorial  records  for  the  small 
plots  of  land  held  by  cotters,  the  lowest  class 
of  villeins,  who  were  bound  to  work  for  their 
lord  only  on  one  day  in  the  week,  generally 
Monday. 

[Vinogi-adoff,  Villainage  in  England,  1892,  pp. 
153  note,  256,  with  references  to  cartularies  of 
Christchurch  Cauterbury,  and  of  Gloucester.] 

LUNETTI,  ViTTOKio  (17th  century)  ; 'born 
at  Naples,  of  Genoese  descent.  He  wi-ote  on 
the  commercial  side  of  political  economy,  and 
carried  on  the  discussion  on  the  serious  state  of 
affairs — economical,  monetary,  and  financial — 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples — a  discussion  in  which 
De  Santis,  Serra,  Biblia,  and  Turbolo  had  taken 
part.  To  meet  the  exceptional  scarcity  of  coin 
and  the  high  rate  of  exchange  then  ruling  in 
Naples,  he  proposed  to  establish  a  fixed  equit- 
able rate  of  exchange  and  to  forbid  the  export 
of  coin.  He  desired  to  abolish  customs  and 
duties  and  to  leave  imports  and  exports  free, 
but  at  the  same  time  would  restrict  the  privi- 
lege of  trade  in  grain  to  the  government.  His 
writings  as  a  whole,  compared  with  those  of 
his  predecessor,  Antonio  Serka,  are  not  of  first- 
rate  importance.  Serra  had  previously  discussed, 
with  considerable  acumen,  the  question  of  in- 
ternational payments,  advocating  free  export 
of  money  and  free  exchange. 

Lunetti's  works  are  :  Politica  mercantile :  degli 
espedienti  et  arbitrii  per  publica  ufilitd,  etc., 
Naples,  1630. — Ristretto  dei  tesori  di  ianti  utili 
ed  incredibili  avanzi  che  si  avra  con  la  esecutione 
delta  Regia  Tavola  neUafedelissima  cittd  di  Napoli, 
Naples,  1660. 

[For  Lunetti,  see  L.  Cossa,  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Pol.  JScon.,  translated  by  Dyer, 
MacmUlan,  1893. — U.  Gobbi,  L'  economia  politica 
negli  scrittori  italiani  del  secolo  XVI.- XVII., 
Milan,  1889,  pp.  318-326. —T.  Fornari,  Delle 
te&rie  economiche  nelle  pronyincie  Napolitane, 
Milan,  1882,  vol.  i.  pp.  293-301.]  u.  E. 

LUPO,  GlAMBATTlSTA  (16th  centuiy).  A 
scholastic  theologian  of  San  Gemignano,  Tuscany, 
who  wrote  a  Latin  work  on  usury  in  which  he 
discusses  that  question,  expounding  the  tradi- 
tional reasons  for  its  prohibition  and  the  ex- 
ceptions rendering  it  permissible.  Lupo 
differentiates  between  the  various  fonns  of 
usury,  and  examines  various  contracts — especi- 
ally those  of  exchange,  to  show  at  what  point 
they  cease  to  be  lawful  and  become  usurious  ; 
he  maintains  that,  when  in  doubt,  the  judges 
are  not  to  assume  usury.     In  Lupo's  comments 
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on  tlie  scholastic  theory  of  just  price  (see  JrsxTJM 
Pketium),  which  contain  some  of  the  germs  of 
the  present  theories  of  value,  he  divides  just 
price  into  "naturale"  and  "legitimum." — 
Natural  price  is  that  which  usually  prevails  in 
the  place  and  time  where  a  contract  is  made  ;  it 
depends  on  the  conditions  of  place,  time,  and 
custom  of  the  contractor,  on  the  quantity  of 
goods  and  money,  buyers  and  sellers,  etc. 
"Tantum  valet  res,  quantum  vendi  potest." 
The  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  evidently 
referred  to  here.  Lupo  further  says  that 
legitimate  price  is  fixed  by  the  law  of  a  prince 
or  of  those  in  like  authority.  Whoever  fixes  it 
must  consider  the  intensity  of  the  need,  the 
copious  supply  or  scarcity  of  the  article  and  of 
the  labour  employed  in  its  production,  the  dis- 
agreeableness  of  the  business,  the  changes  for 
better  or  worse  in  the  goods,  etc.  Finally 
legitimate  price  must  be  based  on  natural  price. 
Lupo  divides  "just  price"  into  maximum, 
medium,  and  minimum. 

Lupo  wrote  ;  Z)e  uswris  et  coTimieTciis  illicUis, 
Venetiis,  apud  Giuutas,  1577. 

[See  Gobbi,  V  economia  polUica  TiecfU  scHttori 
italiani  del  secolo  XVI. -XVII.,  Milan,  Hoepli, 
1889. — Montanari,  Contributo  alia  storia  della 
teoria  del  valare  negli  scrittori  italiani,  Milan, 
Hoepli,  1889.]  U.K. 

LUSHBOROUGHS,  or  Lusshebotjenes, 
were  imitated  English  pennies,  or  sterlings, 
coined  abroad,  to  be  distinguished  from  crocards, 
pollards,  and  other  prohibited  coins,  which  were 
genuine  foreign  coins,  but  imported  into  England 
in  the  13th  century  as  being  of  less  weight  and 
value  than  the  English  sterlings.  In  most 
instances  even  lussheboumes  need  not  be  re- 
garded as  counterfeit  coins  ;  though  the  reverse 
was  always  more  or  less  closely  copied  from  the 
English  sterling,  the  obverse  usually  bore  an 
honest  legend,  the  real  name  of  the  prince  who 
issued  them,  and  of  the  town  where  they  were 
minted.  More  often  than  not,  however,  the 
portrait  followed  the  type  used  by  one  or  other' 
of  the  English  kings,  chiefly  the  three  Edwards, 
but  the  portrait  itself  was  not  seldom  absent 
and  replaced  by  some  local  symbol.  The  cross 
of  the  reverse  was  never  omitted,  and  was 
generally  accompanied  by  the  pellets  of  the 
English  type,  though  in  the  place  of  these  it 
is  not .  uncommon  to  find  letters,  or  trefoOs, 
roses,  birds,  or  other  ornaments,  and  occasion- 
ally the  angles  of  the  cross  are  left  unfilled. 
It  is  the  reverse  by  which  these  foreign  coins 
are  identified.  They  were  generally  of  less 
value  than  the  English  original. 

These  "counterfeit  sterlings"  had  a  wide 
circulation.  Public  and  private  interests  were 
alike  served.  An  international  currency,  even 
imperfect,  was  advantageous  to  trade,  and  lords 
and  bishops  found  the  advantage  of  coiningmoney 
which  was  acceptable  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  domains.    As  that  money  which  had  the 


best  credit  was  most  likely  to  be  imitated,  and 
as  much  of  the  trade  of  the  Low  Countries  was 
with  England,  the  English  sterling  naturally 
became  the  type  of  the  foreign  imitations.  The 
Low  Countries  were  the  chief  centre  of  trade,  and 
the  chief  issuers  of  sterlings,  the  circulation  of 
which  was  favoured  by  the  political  alliance  of 
the  Flemings  with  the  first  and  third  Edwards. 

The  sterlings  of  Hainault,  Namur,  Cambrai, 
and  the  Flemish  provinces  proper  must  especi- 
ally be  regarded  as  a  hond-fide  coinage,  but  the 
ease  is  different  with  Luxemburg,  where  real 
counterfeits  were  issued,  and  from  which  the 
English  appellation  for  these  foreign  sterlings 
was  derived.  Luxemburg,  or  the  corruptions 
lusshebourne  and  lushborough,  became  a  popular 
name  for  all  imitated  or  false  coins.  The 
sterling  type  reached  Luxemburg  towards  the 
close  of  the  13th  century  through  Brabant,  and 
some  were  issued  by  the  Count  Henry,  after- 
wards the  emperor  Henry  VII.  His  son, 
John  the  Blind,  1309-1346,  minted  false 
sterlings  of  inferior  value,  with  the  name,  or 
some  misspelt  approach  to  the  name,  of  the 
English  king,  or  with  some  other  alteration  of 
the  legend  with  intent  to  deceive. 

Not  many  foreign  sterlings  were  struck  after 
the  third  quarter  of  the  14th  century,  but  they 
continued  in  circulation  altogether  for  more 
than  two  centuries  in  spite  of  the  attempts 
made  in  England  during  Edward  III.'s  reign 
to  stop  their  introduction.  English  merchants 
made  their  profit  out  of  the  importation  of 
them.  In  1346  lusshebournes.were  worth  only 
8s.  a  pound,  or  even  less.  An  ordinance  for- 
bade their  introduction  under  heavy  penalties, 
yet  the  next  year  several  merchants  were  put 
to  death  or  fined  for  bringing  them  in.  The 
Statute  of  Treasons,  1352,  made  the  introduc- 
tion of  lucynburghs  treason,  yet  Langland  in 
his  Piers  Ploughman,  written  about  1362,  and 
Chaucer  in  the  Canterbnry  Tales  (Monk's 
Prologue),  written  after  1386,  both  use  lusshe- 
bourne as  a  word  famUiarly  known. 

The  following  are  the  principal  places  at  which 
foreign  sterlings  were  minted  : 

Brabant,  Bonn,  Bremen,  Cambrai,  Cologne, 
Flanders,  Hainault,  Holland,  Liege,  Lorraine, 
Louvain,  Luxemburg,  Maestricht,  Mainz,  Metz, 
Namur,  Strasburg,  Treves,  Utrecht.  Chantard  gives 
plates  of  coins  minted  at  forty-two  other  places, 
chiefly  German  and  Flemish,  besides  the  English 
issues  of  Aquitaine  and  Calais,  and  a  few  specimens 
from  more  distant  parts  of  Europe, — Aragon, 
Castile,  Majorca,  Norway,  Portugal,  and  Sweden. 

[The  fullest  account  is  given  by  Chantard, 
Imitations  des  Monnaies  au  Type  Esterlin,  1871, 
— See  also  Snelling,  "View  of  Counterfeit  Ster- 
lings,"in  h.i& Miscellaneous  Views,  1769. — Ducange, 
Glossarium. — Knyghton,  Ohronide,  an.  1347. — 
Ending's  Annals,  i.  22. — Nundsinatic  Chroniek, 
1st.  ser.  vi.  p.  76,  1844. — Pike's  Hist,  of  Crime, 
i.  267,  with  ref.  to  Controlment  Roll,  m.  66. 
Yorkshire,  for  case  of  prosecution,]         E.  G.  P. 
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LUTHER,  Maktin  (1483-1546),  the  German 
reformer,  is  an  interesting  figure  in  economic 
history,  both  because  he  gave  forcible  expression 
to  a  large  body  of  contemporary  opinion,  and 
also  because  he  exercised  a  distinct  influenee 
on  the  action  and  thought  of  his  time.  A 
trained  theologian,  he  was  conversant  with  the 
economic  teaching  of  the  fathers,  the  greater 
schoolmen,  and  the  earliest  canonists  :  a  man 
of  warm  sympathies,  he  had  a  keen  sense  of 
social  evils  around  him,  and  was  ready  to  apply 
the  lessons  of  the  church  with  but  little  regard 
to  practical  difficulties :  a  peasant's  son,  he 
looked  with  peculiar  distrust  upon  the  trading 
class,  and  regarded  the  great  centres  of  com- 
merce as  but  little  better  than  "  robber- towns." 
He  shared  in  all  the  popular  notions  of  his 
time  ;  attributed  the  rise  in  prices  to  monopoly 
and  the  new  great  trading  companies  ;  thought 
that  the  import  of  foreign  wares,  like  English 
cloth,  was  robbing  the  land  of  its  gold  and 
silver,  and  would  soon  leave  it  penniless  ;  and 
held  that  men  who  were  ready  to  work  ought 
to  marry  young,  and  leave  it  to  God  to  provide 
for  their  ofispring.  In  economic  thought  his 
influence  was  probably  felt  most  strongly  in 
relation  to  usury.  Like  others  among  the 
reformers,  he  helped  to  bring  about  a  tem- 
porary reaction  towards  the  severer  doctrine 
of  earlier  centuries  ;  he  expressed  himself  in 
more  sweeping  terms  than  the  theologians  of 
the  previous  generation,  and,  in  particular,  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval  of  certain  views  with 
regard  to  Interest,  in  its  narrower  and 
original  sense,  and  "rent  charges"  (Eenteu- 
kauf),  which  were  already  coming  to  be  widely 
accepted.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  example 
of  the  protestant  divines  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  similar  temporary  reaction  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the  "counter- 
reformation."  His  influence  in  another  direc- 
tion may  be  praised  with  less  qualification.  He 
.  pointed  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  wise 
system  of  poor-relief,  based  on  the  three  prin- 
ciples that  mendicancy  should  be  prohibited, 
that  each  town  should  be  responsible  for  its  own 
poor,  and  that  there  should  be  proper  investi- 
gation by  the  parson  and  other  qualified  persons. 
In  his  constitutional  and  social  views  Luther 
was  intensely  conservative  ;  he  regarded  the 
Peasant's  Revolt  as  likely  to  produce  anarchy, 
and  he  had  no  scruple  in  urging  the  princes  to 
resort  to  severe  methods  of  repression.^ 

[Luther's  most  important  writings  in  this 
regard  are,  Der  Grosse  und  Kleine  Sermon  von 
Wucher  (1519),  An  den  christlichen  Add  dmt- 
scher  Nation  von  des  christlichen  Standes  Besserung 
(1520),  Ordnung  eines  gemeinen  Kastens  (1523), 
Von  Kaufshandlung  und  Wucher  (1524),  An  die 
Pfarrherm,  vxider  den  Wucher  zu  predigen  (1540). 
For  an  abstract  of  his  utterances,  with  typical 

1  Luther  "anticipated  A.  Smith's  proposition  that 
labour  is  the  measure  of  value."  —  Cllffe  Leslie,  Fort- 
nightly Review^  July  1875. 


specimens,  see  H.  Wiskemann,  Darstellung  der  in 
Veutschland  zur  Zeit  der  Reforination  herrschenden 
nationalbkon&mischen  Ansichten  (1861),  "whicli 
needs,  however,  to  be  supplemented  by  the  refer- 
ences scattered  through  G.  Schm  oiler's  Zur 
Geschichte  der  nationalokonomischen  Ansichten  in 
Deutschlan^  wahrend  der  Jieformationsperiode 
(1861).  Neither  of  these  writers,  indeed,  suffici- 
ently indicates  Luther's  relation  to  the  previous 
teaching  of  the  church.  ]  w.  J.  i. 

LUXURY  is  defined  as  the  consumption  of 
commodities  which  are  not  necessaries  (  Wealth 
of  Nations,  bk.  v.  ch.  ii.  art.  iv.).  "By 
necessaries  I  understand,"  says  Adam  Smith 
{loc.  cit.),  "not  only  the  commodities  which  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  support  of  life, 
but  whatever  the  custom  of  the  country  renders 
it  indecent  for  creditable  people,  even  of  the 
lowest  order,  to  be  without.  A  linen  shirt,  for 
example,  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  necessary 
of  life.  .  .  .  But,  in  the  present  times,  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  a  creditable  day- 
labourer  would  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  public 
without  a  linen  shirt."  A  more  precise  defini- 
tion of  luxury  is  derivable  from  Prof.  Marshall's 
use  of  the  term  "necessary."  "The  income 
of  any  class  in  the  ranks  of  industry  is  below 
its  necessary  level  when  any  increase  in  their 
income  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  produce  a 
more  than  proportionate  increase  in  their  effici- 
ency" (Principles,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.).  Whether 
a  particular  article  is  necessary,  in  either  sense, 
depends  upon  habits  and  climate.  A  definition 
of  luxury  irrespective  of  those  circumstances  is 
unattainable.  However,  the  description  given 
by  Butel-Dumont  "jouissances  superflues"  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  expression  of  the 
principal  economic  theories  on  the  subject. 

Modem  economists,  unlike  ancient  philo- 
sophers, do  not  denounce  luxury.  Hume 
maintains  that  "the  increase  and  consumption 
of  all  the  commodities  which  serve  to  the 
ornament  and  pleasure  of  life  are  advantageous 
to  society  ;  because  at  the  same  time  that  they 
multiply  those  innocent  gratifications  to  indi- 
viduals they  are  a  kind  of  storehouse  of  labour 
which,  in  the  exigencies  of  state,  may  be  turned 
to  the  public  service  "  (Essays,  pt.  ii..  Essay  1-2 
Of  Refinement  in  the  Arts,  and  compare  Essay  1, 
Of  Commerce).  M  'Culloch  dignifies  as  produc- 
tive any  gratification,  however  trivial, — e.g. 
"blowing  soap-bubbles" — to  attain  which  a 
person  is  stimulated  to  work.  J.  S.  Mill  looks 
rather  to  the  educational  effect  of  luxury. 
* '  To  civilise  a  savage  he  must  be  inspired  with 
new  wants  and  desires,  even  if  not  of  a  very 
elevated  kind,  provided  that  their  gratification 
can  be  a  motive  to  steady  and  regular  bodily 
and  mental  exertion  "  (Fol.  Scon.,  bk.  i.  ch.  vii. 
§  3).  "The  opening  of  a  foreign  trade  .  . 
sometimes  works  a  sort  of  industrial  revolution 
.  .  .  indilcing  those  who  were  satisfied  with 
scanty  comforts  and  little  work  to  work  harder 
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for  the  gratification  of  their  new  tastes,  and 
even  to  save  and  accumulate  capital  for  the  still 
more  complete  satisfaction  of  those  tastes  at  a 
future  time"  (lUd.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xvii.  §  6). 
Moreover,  a  "stock  of  labour"  employed  in 
manufacturing  luxuries  may  supply  men  (Hume, 
loc.  dt.),  or  at  least  money,  for  the  maintenance 
of  fleets  and  armies.  It  has  been  said  that 
Napoleon  was  crushed  by  the  English  manu- 
facturers. In  case  of  famine,  too,  labour  usually 
employed  in  procuring  luxuries  may  be  diverted 
to  the  production  of  necessaries  ;  directly,  or 
in  exchange  for  exported  manufactures.  An- 
other sort  of  provision  against  a  national  disaster 
is  constituted  by  luxury  in  the  form  of  precious 
ornaments  (op.  Adam  Smith,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii., 
concerning  expenditure  on  "  durable  com- 
modities ").  Luxury  not  only  remedies  an 
occasional  deficiency  in  the  food  supply  of  a 
people,  but  also  prevents  population  increasing 
in  excess  of  subsistence,  by  forming  a  standard 
of  comfort  below  which  prudence  forbids  to 
populate  (Senior,  Lectures  on  PopulatiAm,  J.  S. 
Mill,  passim,  and  other  classical  economists). 
So  various  are  the  benefits  of  luxury.  So  truly 
does  Voltaire  say  of  modern  society :  "  Le 
superflu,  chose  tres  necessaire." 

Because  economists  do  not  follow  the  ascetic 
moralists  in  denouncing  luxury,  they  do  not 
therefore  follow  Mandeville  in  applauding 
"the  unmixed  prodigality  of  voluptuous  and 
heedless  men  "  (Fable  of  the  Bees,  remark  k). 
The  celebrated  dictum,  ' '  Private  vices  public 
benefits,"  is  plausible  only  when  applied  to  the 
extravagance  of  a  particular  class.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  expenditure  of  the  "un- 
necessary "  wealth  of  the  upper  classes  is  more 
beneficial  to  the  working  class  than  other  ways 
of  dealing  with  that  wealth :  which  are  prin- 
cipally— destroying  it,  investing  it,  giving  it 
away. 

Pace  Fawcett  (Manual,  bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p. 
23,  4th  ed.),  destroying  wealth  is  worse  than 
giving  it  to  workmen  in  exchange  for  some 
service,  however  futile.  Investment  tends  (a) 
to  increase  the  amount  of  fixed  capital,  or  more 
generally  to  diminish  the  amount  of  waiting 
between  eflbrt  and  fruition  ;  (6)  to  increase  the 
remuneration  of  labour.  The  first  tendency 
(a)  can  hardly  be  other  than  befieficial,  the 
saving  in  question  being  by  hypothesis  confined 
to  a  particular  class  of  society.  This  seems  to 
be  the  principal  lesson  to  be  derived  from  Mill's 
discussion  of  the  question  (Pol.  Scon. ,  bk.  i.  ch. 
V.  §§  5  and  8).  The  second  tendency  (b)  the 
ofi'er  of  better  terms  to  the  working  class  may 
have  various  results.  (1)  It  may  lead  merely 
to  the  increase  of  population  ;  which  all  would 
not  regard  as  beneficial.  (2)  It  may  lead  merely 
to  an  increase  of  idleness.  "At  one  time,"  says 
the  hero  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Ennui,  "  I  had  a 
mind  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour,  but  Mr. 
Macleod   said,  it  might  be  doubted  whether 


the  people  would  not  work  less  when  they 
could  with  less  work  have  money  enough  to 
support  them."  (3)  Increased  wages  may  be 
expended  on  luxuries  which  may  possibly  be 
less  liberal  than  the  luxuries  foregone  by  the 
wealthy.  (4)  The  result  may  be  to  increase 
efBciency  and  to  further  increase  wages ;  the 
expenditure  of  the  capitalist  class  being  re- 
stricted to  necessaries.  Altogether,  considering 
the  diversity  and  remoteness  of  these  deductions, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  economic  reasoning 
much  strengthens  the  motives  to  saving  which 
ordinary  prudence  supplies  to  the  wealthy 
classes.  Lastly,  Dives  might  give  away  part 
of  what  he  now  spends  on  himself.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  rational  benevolence 
cannot  discover  a  better  way  of  employing 
money  than  to  spend  half  a  guinea  on  a  dish 
of  green  peas  (Hill's  Boswell,  p.  56  and  cp. 
note).  When  Dr.  Johnson  asked,  "  Has  it  not 
gone  to  the  industrious  poor,  whom  it  is  better 
to  support  than  the  idle  poor,"  he  forgot  that 
the  industrious  poor  would  be  equally  employed 
in  making  things  to  be  given  away  as  in  maHng 
objects  of  luxury.  As  Hume  says  (Essays,  pt. 
ii.  2),  "  that  labour  which  at  present  is 
employed  only  in  producing  a  slender  gratifica- 
tion to  one  man  would  relieve  the  necessitous 
and  bestow  satisfaction  on  hundreds."  On  the 
other  hand,  charity  often  defeats  its  own  end  ; 
and  the  disinterested  resignation  of  luxuries 
must  be  preached  with  caution.  To  resign  all 
luxury  is  a  rule  of  conduct  which  cannot  justly 
be  prescribed  for  one  class  only,  and  which 
becomes  absurd  when  applied  universally.  This 
absurdity  is  happily  illustrated  by  Miss  M. 
Benson,  Capital,  Labour,  and  Trade,  ch.  iii. 
"  The  end  of  it  would  seem  to  be  an  immense 
population  working  all  their  days,  living  on 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life," — like  ants. 

The  old  and  noxious  fallacy  that  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  rich  is  necessary  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  is  now  nearly  extirpated. 
But  there  is  some  appearance  in  contemporary 
socialist  literature  of  an  opposite  misconception. 
It  seems  to  be  held  that  production  on  a  large 
scale  is  not  possible  unless  the  masses  are 
large  consumers,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
efficiency — for  otherwise  the  proposition  is  a 
truism.  The  most  intelligible  argument  in 
favour  of  this  thesis  is  that  the  unsteadiness 
of  the  demand  which  «  wealthy  class  has  for 
whimsical  luxuries  is  apt  to  discourage  pro- 
duction. 

The  attempt  to  restrain  luxury  by  StrMPTUAKY 
Laws,  or  to  utilise  it  by  Taxation  wiU  be 
treated  elsewhere. 

[Mandeville,  Fable  of  the  Bees.  — CantiUon,  bk, 
i. — Berkeley,  Querist. — Melon,  Essai  Politigm 
swr  le  Oommerce. — Hume,  Essays,  pt.  ii.  Essays 
1  and  2. — Voltaire,  Le  Mondain,  Difertse  du 
Mondain  ou  VApologie  du  luxe. — Butel-Dumont, 
Thlorie  du  luxe,  ou  traitS  dans  lequd  on  entre- 
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prend  d'etablir  que  le  luxe  est  wti  ressort  non- 
seulement  utUe,  jnais  mime  imiispensdblement 
nkessaire  d  la  prosperite  des  Etats.  —  Steuart, 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  bk.  ii.  ch.  20. — 
Ferguson,  Essay  on  Civil  Society,  pt.  vi.  §  2. — 
Say,  Oours  Oomplet,  vols.  1  and  2  passim. — Eau, 
TJ)}>er  den  Lmxus  and  Lehrbuch. — Roscher,  Ueber 
den  Luxus  and  Volkswirtschaft,  etc. — Mangoldt, 
Article  on  "Luxus"  in  BluntscUi,  Staatswbrter- 
buch,  vol.  vi. — H.  Sidgwick,  "Luxury"  article 
in  the  IntemationaZ  Journal  of  Ethics,  October 
1894. — Baudrillart,  JSistoire  du  luxe. — M'CuUocli, 
Principles,  pt.  iv.  On  Consumption. — J.  S.  Mill, 
Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  iv.  ch.  vi. — De  Laveleye,  "Le  luxe" 
in  SodalisTne  Contemporain.  — Gunton,  Wealth  and 
Progress,  pt.  i.  ch.  2. — Sidgwick,  Princ.  of  Pol. 
Earn.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  ix.  §  5. — Locke,  Considerations 
OK  the  Lowering]  of  Interest,  mentions  the  prefer- 
ence people  have  for  things  because  of  their  dear- 
ness.]  F.  T.  E. 

LUZAC,  Elib  (1723-1796),  bom  at  S^oord- 
wyk,  studied  law  at  Leyden,  became  a  book- 
seller and  publisher,  and,  after  having  graduated 
in  1759,  also  a  lawyer ;  he  wrote  many 
juridico-pbilosopHcal  works,  and  translated 
Montesquieu's  Ssprit  des  Loix. 

His  economical  work  is   entitled   Holland's 


Hijkdom  (Holland's  wealth),  and  is  a  trans- 
lation of  a  French  work.  Commerce  de  la 
Hollande,  par  Aecarias  de  Sirionne  (Londres, 
1778),  but  greatly  amended  and  completed.  A 
German  translation  of  the  French  edition  by 
Beuzler  appeared  1778,  two  of  the  Dutch  editions 
by  Engelbreoht  (Greifswold,  1788),  and  by 
LuDEE  (Leipzig). 

The  work  contains  an  historical  exposition  of 
the  growth  and  decline  of  the  Dutch  trade 
from  the  middle  ages  to  the  author's  time, 
followed  by  an  inqxiiry  into  the  causes  of  its 
decline  and  the  means  of  restoration.  Under  the 
first — excluding  moral  and  political  causes — ^he 
mentions  the  levying  of  high  taxes  on  necessary 
victuals  as  causing  high  wages,  and  in  conse- 
quence high  prices,  and  the  importation  of 
East  Indian  articles  which  could  be  obtained 
at  home.  As  efficient  means  of  redress  he 
considers  the  establishment  of  a  limited  free 
port ;  taxes  principally  on  articles  of  luxury  ; 
the  granting  of  privileges  of  various  kinds  to 
manufacturers  and  their  workmen  with  a  view 
to  loweiing  prices,  etc.  The  historical  part  of 
the  book  is  by  far  the  most  interesting. 


MABLY,  Gabriel  Boxnot,  Abb:^  de  (1709- 
1785),  elder  brother  of  CondiUao,  born  at  Gren- 
oble, died  at  Paris,  was  a  communist  in  theory, 
hut  he  neither  aimed  at  being  the  leader  of  a 
school  nor  expected  to  put  his  ideas  into  practice. 
In  character  he  was  upright,  never  trifling  with 
his  duty.  At  first  it  seemed  that  he  was  destined 
to  take  orders, — he  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits 
at  Lyons  and  afterwards  at  their  seminary  of 
St.  Sulpice  in  Paris.  But  early  in  life  he 
entered  on  a  secular  career  and  became  the 
secretary  of  his  uncle,  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  then 
minister  of  state.  The  Cardinal  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  incapable,  for  it  was  the  duty 
of  Mably  to  draw  up  even  his  simplest  notes. 
In  this  position  Mably  was  so  highly  thought 
of  that  he  was  charged  with  important  diplo- 
matic missions  ;  thus  in  1743  he  was  sent  to 
Prussia  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  against 
Austria  ;  and  in  1746  he  drew  up  the  instruc- 
tions for  the  plenipotentiaries  who  were  engaged 
at  the  Congress  of  Breda.  But  he  soon  came  to 
a  disagreement  with  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  and 
in  a  cause  which  was  entirely  to  his  honour. 
The  Cardinal  wished  to  disanmH  a  protestant 
marriage.  Mably  opposed  this  energetically. 
"  I  wish  to  act  as  a  cardinal,"  his  uncle  said  to 
him;  "act  as  a  statesman,"  replied  Mably, 
who  left  him  and  a  settled  career  for  authorship. 

In  his  first  work,  Parallele  des  Romains  et  des 
Frangais  par  rapport  au  gouvernement,  1740,  2 
vols.  12mo,  Mably  by  no  means  appeared  as  the 
communist  leveller  he  afterwards  became.  In  it 
he  extolled  absolute  monarchy,  regarding  men  as 


incapable  of  governing  themselves  ;  and  he  was 
warm  in  praise  of  luxury.  This  phase  of  thought 
did  not  last  long.  In  1748  he  produced  the  1st 
ed.  of  Le  Droit  public  de  V Europe  fonde  sur  les 
Traites,  2  vols.  12mo  (the  3rd  edition  in  1764  was 
continued  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  in  3  vols.), 
in  this,  after  having  approved  negro  slavery  in  the 
colonies,  he  began  to  show  the  extent  of  existing 
social  inequalities.  In  1763,  he  published  Les 
Entretiens  de  Phocion  sur  le  rapport  de  la  morale 
avec  laPolitique  traduitsdu  Grecde  Nicodis,  12mo. 
This  ti'avesty,  as  it  may  almost  be  called — the 
best  of  his  writings  in  style,  and  a  happy  example 
of  rhetorical  exaggeration — eulogises  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus,  and  marks  the  author  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  It  is  a  step 
towards  those  socialistic  ideas  which  caused  Mably 
to  be  placed  among  the  forerunners  of  communism, 
though  of  itself  it  would  not  have  been  a  sufficient 
basis  for  the  reputation  which  later  years  have 
awarded  him.  In  1768,  Mably  addressed  to  the 
economists,  in  the  person  of  Mercier  de  la  Riviere, 
his  Doutes  proposes  aux  philosophes  Iconomistes  sur 
Vordre  naturel  et  essentiel  des  societes  politiques, 
12mo.  This  publication  embodied  an  attack  on 
landed  property.  "It  is  property  which  intro- 
duced indolence  and  sloth  into  the  world  .  .  . 
I  see,  from  the  moment  that  property  in  land  was 
established,  inequality  in  fortunes  begin  ;  are  not 
clashing  and  conflicting  interests  the  necessary 
result  of  inequality  in  fortune, — all  the  vices  of 
riches,  the  vices  of  poverty,  the  impoverishment 
of  mind,  the  corruption  of  habits,  etc.  .  .  .  ? 
Property  has  peopled  the  earth  only  with  brigands 
and  thieves.  The  greater  the  effort  we  make  to 
return  to  equality,  the  nearer  we  shall  be  to  happi- 
ness."    Personal  property  alone  found  favour  with 
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Mm.  In  1776,  in  his  work,  "  De  la  legislation 
cm  prindpes  des  Loix,  2  vols.  12mo,  and  in  the 
work  Des  Droits  et  des  Devoirs  des  Citoyens,  which 
only  appeared  after  his  death,  he  supported  the 
system  of  community  in  goods.  He  feared,  how- 
ever, that  property  would  not  allow  itself  to  be 
abolished  as  easily  as  he  wished.  Plato  had  said 
2000  years  before,  "This  would  be  too  much  to 
ask  of  men  bom  and  brought  up  as  they  are  now. " 
Like  Plato,  Mably  exclaimed,  "The  evil  at  the 
present  time  is  too  inveterate  to  allow  us  to  hope 
for  a  cure. "  And  he  admits  as  transitory  methods 
of  improvement — better  land  laws,  limitation  of 
fortunes,  a  Spartan  education,  sumptuary  laws,  the 
abolition  of  the  right  of  bequest,  the  interdiction 
of  trade,  and  the  abasement  of  arts  and  industries. 
He  proscribed  neither  family  life  nor  religion  ;  he 
even  wished  for  an  established  religion  and  selected 
the  Catholic  religion.  He  maintained  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  state  should  be  intolerant.  Instead  of 
a  centralised  state  he  wished  for  a  federation ;  and 
to  promote  this,  he  published  in  1784  his  Observa- 
tions sur  le  c/ouvernement  et  les  Ids  des  Mats-unis 
dJ AmSrique,  12mo,  in  which  he  prophesied  the 
fall  of  that  country,  if  it  continued  to  give  to 
commerce  and  industry  the  pre-eminence  which 
has  since  been  the  basis  of  its  prosperity.  As 
has  been  seen,  Mably  took,  though  in  error,  a 
step  beyond  J.  J.  Rousseau.  The  latter  preached 
equality  and  a  return  to  what  he  called  the  state 
of  nature.  Mably  demanded,  as  the  means  for 
realising  this  ideal,  a  community  of  goods  without 
inquiring,  as  Cabet  did  later,  into  the  details  of 
the  means  of  bringing  it  about.  And  yet  in  the 
following  passage  of  his  book,  Le  Droit  public  de 
I'JEwopefonde  sur  les  traites,  vol.  ii.  pp.  417-418, 
3rd  edition,  1764,  Mably  had  given  proof  of  a 
power  of  intuition  which  ought  to  have  saved  him 
from  the  mistakes  just  described.  "  What  would 
cause  a  singular  revolution  in  Europe  would  be  if 
America  shook  oif  the  yoke  of  Spain  in  order  to 
govern  itself,  by  its  own  laws.  No  doubt  the 
rebels,  with  a  view  to  interesting  Europeans  in 
their  fate  and  preventing  them  from  supplying 
help  to  their  opponents  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
would  be  willing  to  open  to  them  all  their  ports 
and  to  lavish  their  wealth  on  them,  but  this  event 
would  only  give  a  transitory  prosperity  to  our 
avarice.  The  Americans  will  soon  possess  our  arts 
and  manufactures,  their  land  will  soon  bear  our 
fruits  ;  and  in  consequence,  as  they  will  have  no 
longer  any  need  of  our  merchandise  or  our  pro- 
duce, Europe  will  gradually  fall  into  the  same 
state  of  indigence  she  was  in  four  centuries  ago. " 

The  complete  works  of  Mably  were  published 
after  his  death  in  1789,  12  vols.  8vo  ;  in  1793,  26 
vols.  12mo  ;  in  1794,  15  vols.  8vo  ;  finally  in 
1797,  12  vols.  8vo.  His  posthumous  works  ap- 
peared in  two  editions,  1790-91,  4  vols.  12mo  ; 
1797,  3  vols.  8vo.  a.  c.  f. 

[See  Sudre,  Histoi/re  du  Comanunisme.  ] 

MACADAM,  John  LouDOK  (1756-1836),  in- 
vented the  "macadamised"  system  of  road- 
making,  wMch  effected  "the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  the  means  of  inland  communication 
subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  canals  and  be- 
fore the  great  extension  of  railways  "  ("Waller's 


Imperial  DicHonwry  of  Universal  Biography, 
art.  Macadam).  It  was  while  acting  as  road 
trustee  in  his  native  county  of  Ayrshire  that 
Macadam's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  condition 
of  highways.  In  1811  he  laid  the  result  of  his 
investigations  before  parliament.  In  1815,  as 
surveyor  -  general  of  the  Bristol  roads,  he  so 
successfully  applied  his  methods  that  in  1823 
parliament  granted  him  £10,000  in  return  for 
his  expenses  in  the  public  service. 

Macadam  published  A  Practical  Essay  on  the 
Scientific  Repair  and  Preservation  of  Public  Soads, 
London,  1819. — Remarks  on  the  Present  System  of 
Road-making,  6th  edit.,  1822  ;  9th  edit.,  1827 
(Longmans). — Observations  on  the  Manctgement  of 
Trusts  for  the  Care  of  TurnpUce  Roads,  London, 
1825.  A.  L. 

The  use  of  stones  of  uniform  size  broken  into  angular 
pieces,  which  have  a  tendency  to  lock  together  into  a 
hard  and  compact  mass,  was  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  system  carried  out  by  Macadam — "  Such  a  size  as 
you  can  comfortably  put  into  your  mouth,"  was  his  rule 
with  his  workmen  (see  also  Life,  JDict.  Nat,  Biog.).  The 
economic  advantages  of  improved  methods  of  communi- 
cation are  almost  incalculable  (see  Canals  ;  Communi- 
CATiour,  Means  of  ;  Transport,  Cost  of). 

MACANAZ,  Mblohiok  db  (bom  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century),  became  Intendente 
general  of  Aragon,  and  on  behalf  of  King  PhUip 
V.  carried  on  negotiations  in  Paris  with  the 
papal  nuncio  for  the  repression  of  the  abuses 
existing  in  the  Spanish  church.  He  defended 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  with  such  acrimony 
that  he  roused  the  permanent  hatred  of  the 
Spanish  clerical  party,  and  was  obliged  to 
cross  the  French  frontier.  On  his  return  to 
Spain  some  years  later  he  wa^  apprehended  and 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Segovia,  where  he 
remained  till  the  accession  of  Charles  III.  He 
did  not  survive  his  liberation  many  years. 

The  most  noteworthy  economic  writings  of 
Macanaz  are  the  Auxilios  para  Hen  gobernar  una 
Monarguia  Catolica  (Helps  for  the  Eight  Govern- 
ment of  a  Catholic  Monarchy),  published  separately 
after  his  death  in  1789,  and  also  included  in  the 
Sernanario  Mrudito  of  Valladares  (Madrid,  1788, 
vol.  V.) ;  the  Avisos  Politicos,  Mdximas  prudentes 
2/ -Reme£^tos«?iiver5aZe5,  presented  to  King  Ferdinand 
VI. ,  and  his  Representacion  exjjresando  los  notorios 
males  que  causa  la  despoblacion  de  Espana  (Ee- 
presentation  on  the  Notorious  Evils  Caused  by  the 
Depopulation  of  Spain).  Many  of  his  writings 
have  not  been  printed. 

Macanaz  is  a  warm  follower  of  Colbert  (see 
Auxilios,  ^-p.  233-236,  243,  287-289,  vol.  v.  of 
Semanario  Erudito).  He  also  lays  down  some  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  assessment  of  taxes 
should  be  based.  Adam  Smith  later  insisted  on 
similar  rules  :  taxes  "  must  be  .  .  .  adjusted  to 
the  means  of  the  subjects  (p.  290)  .  .  .  the  rais- 
ing them  must  not  weigh  heavily  on  the  tax- 
payers" (p.  292).  At  the  same  time,  he  rejects 
all  taxes  whatever  on  food  (bread,  meat,  wine,  and 
salt),  and  recommends  the  establishment  of  an 
oflScial  and  exact  return  of  the  means  of  each 
individual  subject,  on  which  a  tax  of  10  per  cent, 
including  all  kind  of  taxes  on  eatables,  might  he 
assessed  (pp.  290-291).  e.  oa. 
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M'CULLOCH,  John  Ramsay  (1789-1864), 
statistician  and  economist,  born  at  Wliithom  in 
Wigtownshire,  studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  entered 
the  office  of  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  there. 

He  soon  abandoned  the  law,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  economics.  His  first  pubU- 
cation  (1816)  was  An  Essay  on  a  Reduction  of 
the  Interest  of  the  National  Debt,  in  which  he 
sought  to  prove  that  such  reduction  was  the 
only  possible  means  of  relieving  the  distresses  of 
the  commercial  and  agricultural  interests;  while 
it  was  also  a  just  measure,  and  one  founded  on  the 
surest  principles  of  political  economy.  For  ten 
years  (1817-1827),  M'Cnlloch  contributed  the  eco- 
nomic articles  to  the  Scotsman,  and  for  two  years 
(1818-1819)  he  was  editor  of  that  journal.  In 
1818  he  wrote  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Revi&w 
on  Bicardo's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  and 
for  nearly  twenty  years  after  that  he  contributed 
almost  all  the  economic  articles  to  the  Reinew.^ 
Proceeding  to  London  in  1820,  he  formed  classes 
for  the  study  of  political  economy,  and  in  1824 
dehvered  the  Bicardo  lectures.  The  materials  in 
these  lectures  were  afterwards  expanded  into  an 
article  on  political  economy  for  the  supplement  to 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  they  were  also 
substantially  utilised  in  a  separate  publication 
entitled  A  Discourse  on  the  Rise,  Progress, peculiar 
Objects,  and  Importance  of  Political  Economy,  1824- 
1825.  Subsequently  M'CuUoch  published  a  still 
more  extended  and  formal  treatise  on  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Science,  1825.  Between 
1830  and  1886  six  other  editions  of  this  work 
appeared  in  London  and  Edinburgh. 

M'Culloch  was  examined  before  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  on  the  state  of  Lreland  in  1825, 
when  "he  argued  that  absenteeism  could  not 
materially  injure  that  country,  because  rent  was 
ordinarily  remitted  through  the  medium  of  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  against  exports."  This  theory 
was  trenchantly  attacked  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
(vols.  xix.  and  xxiv.).  In  1828  he  was  appointed 
to  thenewbut  unendowed  chair  of  political  economy 
in  University  College,  London,  which  he  resigned 
in  1832.  M'Culloch  published,  in  1826,  an  Essay 
an  the  Circwmstances  which  determine  the  Rate  of 
Wages  and  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes. 
This  was  perhaps  his  most  distinctively  original 
work,  but  the  famous  "  wages  fund  theory  "  which 
he  propounded,  and  which  was  very  largely  ac- 
cepted for  at  least  a  generation,  was  ultimately 
abandoned  by  the  best  economic  authorities.  A 
Treatise  on  the  Principles,  Practice,  and  History 
of  Cmnmerce,  which  M'Culloch  contributed  to  the 
Library  of  tfseful  Knmoledge,  1831,  was  remark- 
able as  an  early  exposition  and  defence  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade.  It  was  followed  in  1832 
by  M'CuUoch's  important  statistical  work,  A 
Dictionary,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical, 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation.  This 
comprehensive  publication  embodied  the  researches 
of  twenty  years.  It  was  succeeded  in  1837  by  A 
Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  under- 
taken by  M'Culloch,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of 

1  For  a  list  of  these,  see  Notes  and  Queries,  5th  October 
1878. 
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specialists,  for  the   Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge. 

In  1838  M'Culloch  was  appointed  comptroller 
of  Her  Majesty's  stationery  office,  a  post  which 
he  held  until  his  death.  He  did  not  relax  his 
economic  studies  after  his  appointment  to  the 
comptroUership,  but  published  in  1841  his  Geo- 
graphical, Statistical,  and  Historical  Dictionary, 
which  contained  brief  descriptions  of  the  various 
countries,  places,  and  principal  natural  objects  in 
the  world.  In  1845  appeared  his  Treatise  on  the 
Principles  and  Practical  Influence  of  Taxation  OMd 
the  Funding  System;  and  during  the  same  year  he 
published  his  Literature  of  Political  Economy,  "  a 
classified  catalogue  of  select  publications  in  the 
different  departments  of  that  science,  together  with 
historical,  critical,  and  bibliographical  notices,"  a 
work  of  great  use  to  the  economic  student.  The 
results  of  M'CuUoch's  inquiries  into  the  influence 
of  primogeniture,  entails,  compulsory  partition, 
etc.  over  the  public  interests,  appeared  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Succession  to  Property  vacant  by 
Death,  issued  in  1848  ;  and  a  work  of  his  on 
Econmnical  Policy,  containing  treatises  and  essays 
on  various  subjects,  and  memoirs  of  Quesnay, 
Adam  Smith,  and  Bicardo — was  published  five 
years  later.  He  edited  in  1856  for  the  Political 
Economy  Club, — of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original 
members — a  Select  Collecti<m-  of  Valuable  Tracts 
on  Money,  by  Vaughan,  Cotton,  Petty,  Lowndes, 
Newton,  and  others.  In  1856  he  edited  Early 
English  Tracts  on  Commerce,  by  Mun,  Boberts, 
North,  and  others :  for  Lord  Overstone,  in  1857, 
Tracts  on  the  National  Debt  and  the  Sinking  Fund, 
by  Harley,  Gould,  Pulteney,  Walpole,  Hume,  Price, 
and  others  ; — in  1857,  Tracts  on  Paper  Currency 
and  Banking,  by  Hume,  Wallace,  Thornton, 
Bicardo,  Blake,  Huskisson,  and  others  ; — in  1859 
pamphlets  on  Commerce,  by  Evelyn,  Defoe, 
Bichardson,  Tucker,  Temple,  and  others ; — in  1859, 
Economical  Tracts,  by  Defoe,  Elking,  Franklin, 
Turgot,  Anderson,  Schomberg,  Townsend,  Burke, 
Bell,  and  others.  He  also  collected  Lord  Over- 
stone's  Traets  and  other  Publications  on  Metallic 
and  Paper  Currency,  1857,  and  his  Evidence  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
1867  on  Bank  Acts.  In  1860  he  contributed  to 
the  Encydop(sdia  Britannica  (8th  edition)  the 
article  on  Taxation,  which  was  separately  reprinted 
the  same  year. 

In  addition  to  the  works  specified  above 
M'Culloch  wrotea  greatnumber  of  minor  pamphlets, 
tracts,  and  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
political  economy.  He  edited  A.  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations  vtith  copious  notes,  etc.  (1828,  2nd  ed. 
1 838,  3rd  ed.  1863),  and  also  the  works  of  BiCAEDO, 
with  a  life  of  the  author  (1846,  2nd  ed.  1852). 
M'Culloch  was  no  original  thinker,  but  a  close 
student  and  follower  of  Smith  and  Bicardo,  whose 
principles  he  expounded,  and  he  assisted  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  ideas  on  economic  questions 
which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  and  furthered  useful  legislation  with 
regard  to  them.  His  treatment  of  these  questions 
was  little  marked  by  breadth  or  elevation  ;  this 
and  his  habit  of  dogmatism  tended  to  alienate 
many  from  the  science  of  which  he  was,  at  the 
time,  one  of  the  prominent  exponents.     Until  the 
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rise  of  Mill,  his  Principles  had  a  considerable 
vogue  among  English  and  European  students  of 
political  economy.  His  description  of  his  own 
Library,  A  Catalogue  of  Books  the  property  of  n. 
Political  Economist  (privately  printed,  London, 
1st  ed.  1856,  2nd  with  adds.  1862),  and  the 
critical  notices  of  the  books  it  contains,  are 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  studies. 

{Annual  Register,  1864  ;  "Men  of  the  Eeign,'' 
Scotsman,  Nov.  12,  13,  1864. — Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  vol.  xxxv. — Bain's  Life  of 
James  Mill. — Chambers's  Encyclopoedia,  vol.  vi. ; 
Quaritch,  Dictionary  of  JSnglish  Book-Oollectors, 
pt.  vi.,  Feb.  1895,  gives,  along  with  life,  portrait 
and  facsimile  of  letters.]  o.  B.  h. 

MACE.  A  denomination  of  the  Chinese 
money  of  account,  but  not  a  coin.  100  cash 
=  1  mace  {see  Cash).  f.  e.  a. 

M'FARLAN,  John  (fl.  end  of  18th  century), 
clergyman  and  philanthropist,  was  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh.  When 
he  published  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Poor, 
Edinburgh,  1782,  8vo,  he  had  been  for  fifteen 
years  connected  with  almost  every  charitable 
foundation  in  Edinburgh.  The  Inquiry  treats 
of  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  the  different 
methods  employed  to  provide  for  the  poor,  and 
then  proceeds  to  suggest  reforms,  of  whioli  the 
more  important  are,  an  improved  police,  efi- 
cient  voluntary  managers,  and  paid  inspectors, 
and  the  buiLding  of  houses  of  correction  in  every 
■  parish.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Kames, 
to  whose  suggestions  it  owed  much.    H.  E.  E. 

MAGGEEGOR,  John  (1797-1867),  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  eldest  son  of  David 
Macgregor  of  Stornoway.  He  emigrated  to 
Canada  early  in  the  century,  became  a  member 
of  the  house  of  assembly  of  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  later  travelled  through  North 
America,  retm'ning  to  England  in  1828.  He 
was  a  friend  of  J.  Deacon  Hume  of  the  board 
of  trade,  and  with  him  projected  a,  vast  work 
on  the  statistics  of  the  British  empire,  which  was 
never  undertaken  :  he  occupied  his  time,  how- 
ever, with  other  works  on  history  and  statistics. 
In  1840  he  succeeded  Hume  as  joint  secretary 
at  the  board  of  trade,  but  resigned  in  1847. 
Macgregor  expressed  his  views  with  vigour  alike 
in  his  writings  and  in  evidence  before  several 
committees  of  the  houses  of  parliament.  His 
views  were  favourable  to  free  trade,  and  his 
evidence  before  the  committee  of  1840  was  con- 
sidered a  severe  blow  to  protection.  The  general 
tendency  of  his  opinions  was  strongly  utilitarian. 

Of  his  more  purely  economic  or  statistical 
works,  the  chief  were  : — The  Resources  and  Statis- 
tics of  Nations,  London,  1835,  8vo. — Oommercial 
and  Financial  Legislation  of  Eii/rope  and  America, 
London,  1841,  8vo. — The  Preference  Interests  or 
the  miscalled  Protective  Duties  shown  to  be  Public 
Oppression,  1841. — Financial  Reform,  1849. 

[See  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.] 

0.  A.  H. 
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Baptists  (1701-1794),  one  of  those  few  min- 
isters of  Louis  XV.  who  were  both  honourable 
and  able.  He  never  aimed  at  becoming  a 
financier,  and  was  master  of  appeals  when 
D'Argenson,  who  had  divined  his  ability,  pro- 
cured his  appointment  as  commissary  of  the 
treasury  at  Valenciennes,  from  which  he  was 
subsequently  promoted,  without  his  knowledge, 
to  the  office  of  controller-general  in  place  of 
Philibert  Orry,  a  functionary  who  was  a  faithful 
slave  to  the  ideas  of  Cardinal  Fleury.  Machault 
was  raised  to  power  at  a  difficult  time.  For 
four  years  Europe  had  been  in  confusion  through 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  France 
was  the  preponderating  force  in  the  struggle, 
and  though  she  obtained  military  success, 
her  financial  affairs  felt  the  disastrous  effects. 
Cardinal  Fleury  was  dead,  and  with  him  the 
system  of  economy  which,  though  blamed  by 
some,  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  easing  the 
shoulders  of  the  taxpayers.  The  era  of  sense- 
less prodigality  and  the  costly  reign  of  recog- 
nised mistresses  began.  Madame  de  Pompadour 
was  the  first  of  these.  Machault  had  to  meet 
this  order  of  things,  and  to  deal  with  the  most 
urgent  claims.  The  commencement  of  his 
ministry  (1745-48)  was  entirely  given  up  to 
shifts  of  all  kinds  which  there  is  no  need  to 
detail.  The  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748) 
gave  peace  to  Europe,  and  made  the  siiate  of 
affairs  more  bearable.  Machault  profited  by 
this  to  establish  reforms  in  taxes  and  in  the 
management  of  the  national  debt.  Instead  of 
the  tax  of  the  tenth,  a  war  tax  not  paid  by  all 
classes,  he  established  the  tax  of  the  twentieth 
(ViNGTifeME  q.v.),  a  permanent  and  general  con- 
tribution. The  nobility  and  clergy  were  called 
on  to  pay  it  like  the  rest  of  the  population. 
The  produce  of  the  twentieth  was  employed  to 
maintain  a  sinking-fund,  intended  to  lighten 
the  weight  of  the  national  debt.  Machault 
then  introduced  liberal  measures  which  reani- 
mated business,  and  showed  for  a  moment  a 
glimpse  of  prosperity  and  abundance.  His  re- 
forms excited  unanimous  opposition  among  the 
privileged  classes.  The  clergy  bestirred  them- 
selves to  such  effect  that  they  were  exempted 
from  paying  the  tax  on  condition  of  making  a 
donation.  The  Pays  d'itais  (see  Internal  Cus- 
toms AND  Tolls)  obtained  the  same  exemption 
by  a  trifiing  contribution.  These  checks  and 
others  of  the  same  class  determined  Machault  to 
resign  the  controUership  (1754),  and  he  passed  to 
the  admiralty,  to  which  his  great  administrative 
ability  enabled  him  to  render  valuable  services. 
A  court  intrigue  was  the  cause  of  his  definitely 
giving  up  the  admiralty  and  at  the  same  time 
the  keepership  of  the  seals  which  he  had  held 
since  1760.  In  1757  he  returned  to  private 
life,  which  he  only  left  to  die  in  prison.  The 
reforms  he  had  instituted  did -not  last,  and  the 
foundations  he  had  laid  were  broken  up  as  soon 
as  he  retired  from  office. 
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[M.  Marion,  Machault  d'ArnouvfilU :  Hude  swr 
I'histoire  du  corUrdle  gSnSral  des  finances  de  1749 
i  1754,  Paris,  1891,  8vo.]  a.  u.  f. 

MACINATO,  or  grist  tax,  in  Italy.  The 
idea  of  taxing  the  grinding  of  cereals  is  of  old 
date  in  Italy.  In  Sicily  a  tax  of  this  description 
existed  in  the  middle  ages  ;  probably  the  Arabs 
introduced  it.  Such  a  tax  certainly  existed  as 
a  right  of  the  crown  under  the  Normans 
(1168). 

The  tax  was  in  force  at  Florence  in  1288, — 
at  Milan  in  1333  ;  and  it  was  rearranged,  sup- 
pressed, and  reimposed  several  times.  Towards 
1650  the  grist  tax  became  general  nearly  aU 
over  Italy — imposed  with  minute  care  in 
Florence,  Sicily,  Piedmont,  and  the  Venetian 
republic.  In  Tuscany  a  law  of  Cosimo  I.  (7th 
Oct.  1552)  graduated  the  grist  tax  from  Z^ 
soldi  down  to  l-,^  soldi  for  every  staio  (a  measure 
of  the  period),  according  to  the  various  species 
of  cereals,  and  comprised  every  grain,  from  corn 
to  maize,  barley,  beans,  etc. 

This  tax  was  levied  throughout  Tuscany, 
hut  with  a  higher  tariff  in  Florence. 

Introduced  only  for  three  years,  to  raise  the 
funds  for  war,  it  gave  such  satisfactory  results 
that  it  was  continued  126  years  without 
interruption,  and  gradually  brought  to  per- 
fection in  technical  details.  In  1675  the 
government  farmed  the  tax  out  till  the  1st  of 
June  1678,  when  it  was  suppressed  and  a 
personal  tax  substituted  for  it.  Only  in  some 
districts  the  taxation  of  fiour  was  continued 
in  an  Octkoi  at  the  town-gates,  tUl,  with  the 
progress  of  free-trade  principles,  this  duty  also 
disappeared  in  Tuscany. 

In  Sicily  the  grist  tax  was  universal  when 
parliament  regulated  it  in  1565.  This 
charged  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  the  local 
governments — the  central  government  dividing 
it  amongst  the  towns  and  rural  districts,  and 
avoiding  direct  contact  with  the  taxpayers. 

As,  however,  a  great  deal  of  clandestine 
grinding  was  carried  on,  the  government  made 
contracts  with  the  landlords  or  their  tenants, 
to  commute  for  a  fixed  annual  charge  the 
liberty  of  grinding  the  corn  necessary  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents.  In  this  way 
a  distinction  between  the  civic  and  the  rural 
gristing  tax  was  introduced. 

In  Sicily  the  grist  tax  did  not  answer  so  well 
as  in  Tuscany.  It  was  modified  several  times 
and  temporarily  suspended  on  several  occasions 
as  on  the  revolution  of  1648,  against  the 
viceroy.  In  1843,  by  a  decree  of  the  22nd 
July  1842,  the  government  took  the  grist  tax 
directly  into  its  hands,  except  for  Palermo  and 
Messina,  and  leased  it  out  for  six  years. 
Every  mill  was  put  under  the  control  of  an 
official  who  weighed  the  quantity  ground. 
The  revolution  of  1848  suspended  the  tax,  but 
it  was  re-imposed,  with  a  lower  tariff,  by  the 
revolutionary  government  itself,  and  continued 


by  the  Bourbons,  as  soon  as  they  returned. 
In  1860,  Garibaldi,  as  Dictator,  abolished  the 
tax,  19th  May  1860,  and  Sicily  has  never 
again  been  subject  to  it. 

In  Piedmont  the  grist  tax  was  first  intro- 
duced ia  1577,  as  a  duty  due  to  the  ducal  nulls 
of  Fossano  ;  in  1614,  Carlo  Emanuele  I.  ex- 
tended it  to  the  whole  of  his  dominions  to 
provide  for  his  army,  but  he  substituted  a 
capitation  tax  for  it  the  next  year. 

lu  1616  the  grist  tax  was  reintroduced, 
unsuccessfully  leased  out  in  1619,  abolished  in 
1621,  re-established  ia  1622.  A  hearth  tax 
(fuocaggio),  was  substituted  for  it  in  1635. 
The  grist  tax  was  re-introduced  in  1691,  but  it 
was  transformed  into  a  direct  tax  on  mills. 
In  the  next  year  a  capitation  tax  was  sub- 
stituted, which  in  1701  again  gave  way  to  the 
grist  tax,  definitively  abolished  in  1713  by 
Victor  Amedeo. 

In  the  Venetian  republic,  the  grist  tax  was 
introduced  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
centirry,  and  continued  till  the  downfall  of  the 
republic. 

In  the  remainder  of  Italy  the  history  of  the 
Tnacinaio  is  uniform.  Everywhere  it  seemed 
indispensable :  at  Milan,  at  Parma,  in  Genoa, 
in  the  papal  states.  Only  in  Naples  the  grist 
tax  seems  to  have  been  generally  a  communal 
tax  or  local  government  tax,  and  not  connected 
with  the  central  government.  With  similar 
traditions  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  Italian 
government,  when  the  budget  deficit  increased 
to  400  millions  of  lire  (16  -millions  sterling), 
and  made  it  necessary  to  find  a  tax  with  a  broad 
basis  and  a  rapid  efiect,  should  have  fallen 
back  on  the  grist  tax. 

Nevertheless  the  chamber  of  deputies  did  not 
immediately  accept  it,  from  repugnance  to  a 
tax  which  had  been  very  odious  in  ancient 
times,  and  which  could  by  a  very  small 
variation  of  the  tariff  be  transformed  into  an 
instrument  of  great  fiscal  pressure. 

Sella  proposed  it,  13th  Dec.  1865,  and 
parliament  would  not  even  consider  his  bill. 
His  successor,  Scialoja,  re-introduced  it,  26th 
January  1866,  and  the  financial  committee  of 
the  chamber  rejected  it. 

After  the  war  of  1866  Scialoja  re-introduced, 
16th  January  1867,  a  grist  tax,  and  again  was 
beaten.  His  successor,  Depretis,  re-introduced 
the  same  bfll  as  Scialoja  had  done,  11th  June 

1867.  The  chamber  appointed  a  special 
commission  of  eighteen  members  to  consider 
the  bOl,  and  this  commission  re-introduced  it 
with  modifications  21st  April  1868.  But  the 
chamber  rejected  the  proposals  of  its  commission, 
inviting  it  to  study  the  proposition  over  again, 
and  a  second  report  was  presented  30th  May 

1868.  On  the  7th  July  1868  the  bill  passed 
the  chamber  and  became  law  1st  January  1869. 
The  system  adopted  consisted  in  applying  an 
insti-ument  in  the  miUs  which  registered  the 
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revolutions  of  the  millstone  or  those  of  the 
cylinders  and  taxed  the  miller  in  accordance, 
giving  him  the  right  to  charge  every  customer 
a  fixed  rate,  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
cereals  ground,  viz.  2  lire  for  every  hundred 
kilogr.  of  corn  ;  1  lira  for  maize  and  barley  ; 
1.20  lire  for  oats  and  0.50  for  other  cereals. 
As  the  instruments  which  ought  to  have  been 
applied  were  at  first  not  ready  in  sufficient 
number,  much  arbitrary  taxation  took  place, 
and  provoked  riots,  in  repressing  which  blood 
was  shed.  The  tax  gave,  immediately  after  the 
first  year,  extraordinary  results,  as  the  following 
figures  prove  : 

Tear.  Lire. 

1869 


1870  . 

26,957,284 

1871  . 

44,585,709 

1872  . 

59,109,999 

1873  . 

64,347,323 

1874 

68,879,570 

1875  . 

76,642,310 

1876  . 

82,521,093 

1878  . 

83,139,767 

After  1878  the  tax  began  to  be  partially 
reduced.  The  tax  was  abolished  completely  in 
1884.  The  results  for  the  four  years  after 
1878  were: 

Year.  Lire. 

1879  .         .         .         75,485,305 

1880  .         .         .         56,627,279 

1881  .         .         .         57,617,701 

1882  .         .         .         51,607,695 

In  1874,  the  methods  for  applying  the  tax 
reached  their  greatest  perfection  by  the  in- 
vention of  a  new  instrument  which  weighed 
the  com  which  was  being  ground,  instead  of 
counting  the  revolutions  of  the  millstone. 

In  1876,  however,  a  new  political  party 
came  into  power,  and  sought  popularity  by  re- 
ducing the  maoinato  provisionally  and  voting 
for  its  abolition  in  1879.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  at  the  time,  but  this  vote  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  financial  troubles  Italy 
soon  after  experienced  (see  Magliani).  The  tax 
was  abolished  completely  in  1884.  m.  p. 

MACLEAN,  J.  H.,  Scotch  advocate,  was  the 
author  of  Memarks  on  Fiar  Prices  and  Produce 
Bents,  Edinburgh,  1825,  8vo.  By  Fiabs  Pkioes 
are  meant,  the  prices  of  the  various  kinds  of 
grain,  as  determined  by  juries  summoned  by 
the  sheriffs  for  the  purpose.  The  juries,  which 
consist  of  experts,  meet  in  February  and  March, 
and,  having  examined  witnesses  and  returns  of 
sales,  specify  in  their  verdict  the  average  prices 
of  the  different  descriptions  of  grain  in  the 
county  during  the  preceding  year ;  and  the  sums, 
stipulated  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  grain,  etc. ,  are  de- 
termined by  the  results  of  theii-  verdicts.  They 
appear  to  have  been  struck  as  early  as  the  end 
of  the  16th  or  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

[Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.,  cli.  xi. — 
M'Culloch'a  Literature  of  Political  Economy, 
p.  196.]  H.  E.  E. 


M'LENNAN,  John  F.  (1827-1881)  anthro- 
pologist, contributed  the  article  on  ' '  Law, "  to 
the  Mncyclopoedia  Britanmica,  8th  ed.  In  1865 
he  published  Primitive  Ma/rriage,  wherein  the 
very  curious  and  vridespread  custom  of  marriage 
by  capture  was  first  carefully  considered. 
Promiscuity,  with  complete  absence  of  the  sense 
of  kinship,  kinship  through  female  only, 
polyandry  with  its  modifications,  leading  in 
turn  to  kinship  through  the  father  ; — these, 
according  to  M'Lennan,  represent  the  successive 
stages  of  social  progress.  In  the  course  of  his 
argument,  he  was  brought  into  conflict  with  the 
theories  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  The  Patriarchal 
Theory,  edited  and  completed  by  his  brother, 
and  published  in  1885,  contains  a  more  detailed 
criticism  of  Maine's  position.  Studies  in  Ancient 
History,  published  in  1876,  contained  a  reprint 
of  Primitive  Marriage,  together  with  other 
essays. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  writings  of 
M'Lennan  were  articles  on  Totemism  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  N.S.,  vols,  vi.  and  vii. 
Although  the  services  of  M'Lennan  as  a  pioneer 
have  been  generally  recognised,  his  conclusions 
have  not,  as  a  rule,  found  favour  with  subsequent 
writers,  e.g.  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology, 
vol.  i.  ch.  iv.-vi. — C.  N.  Starcke,  The  Primitive 
Family,  London,  1889,  8vo  (International  Science 
Series). — and  B.  Westermarok,  The  History  of 
Hwman  Marriage,  ch.  iv.  -vi.,  xiv.  and  xxii., 
London,  1891,  8vo.  See,  however,  W.  Eobertson 
Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia, 
Cambridge,  1885,  8vo,  who  finds  striking  confirma- 
tion to  the  general  soundness  of  his  construction  "iu 
the  field  of  Semitic  facts."  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  Early 
Law  and  Custom. — A.  Lang,  Custom  and  Myth. 

[Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxxv. 
p.  210.]  H.  E.  E. 

MACNAB,  Henbt  Gkby  (1762-1823) 
M.D.,  social  reformer,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
philosopher  Reid  at  Glasgow  university,  where 
he  afterwards  held  an  appointment.  In  1786 
he  published  a  Plcm  of  Meform  in  the  mode  of  In- 
struction practised  in  English  Schools,  Glasgow, 
4to.  In  A  Letter  addressed  to  John  Whitemore, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  London,  1801,  4to,  on  the  subject  of 
the  London  coal  supply,  he  incidentally  states 
that  he  had  lived  his  whole  life  in  a  coal 
mining  country,  and  had  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  investing  in  mining  speculations,  but 
had  always  avoided  them  on  the  ground  that 
the  average  profits  did  not  compensate  for  the 
capital  required  and  the  attendant  risks.  At 
the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  Macnab,  being  in  France,  was  detained 
as  a  hostage.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to 
pursue  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  study 
of  social  questions.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  preferred  to  remain  in  France. 

In  1818  he  published  Analysis  and  Analogy 
recommended  ccs  the  means  of  rendering  Experience 
useful  in  Education,  Paris,  4to,  a  not  very  lucid 
treatise   on   a   difficult    subject.       Macnab    took 
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great  interest  in  tlie  experiments  of  Robert  Owen 
{q.v.),  and  in  1819  published  The  iiew  views  of 
Mr.  Owen  irnpartially  examined,  London,  8vo. 
The  sympathy  shown  by  the  Duke  of  Kent  to 
Owen  may  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of 
Macnab,  who  had  been  appointed  the  Duke's 
physician.  In  his  last  work  Observations  on  the 
Political,  Moral,  and  Religious  State  of  tlie  iVorld, 
London,  1820,  4to,  he  seems,  to  some  extent,  to 
have  anticipated  the  theories  of  Froebel. 

[Gentleman's  Magazine,  1823,  i.  p.  378.  — Alger's 
JSnglishmen  in  the  French  Revolution,  London, 
1893. — Biographic  Univcrsdle,  vol.  Ixxii.  stipple- 
menl,  p.  654. — Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
vol.  XXXV.]  H.  E.  E. 

MACPHEESON,  David  (17-16-181ti)  his- 
torian, was  the  son  of  an  Edinburgh  tailor 
and  clothier.  He  started  in  life  as  a  land 
surveyor.  About  1790  he  settled  in  London, 
and  henceforth  devoted  himself  to  authorship. 

Macpherson  edited  Andrew  Wyntoun's  Orygynal 
Oronyhil  of  Scotland,  1795,  4to,  2  vols.  In  1796 
he  published  Geographical  illustrations  of  Scottish 
History,  4to.  His  chief  work  was  AnTials  of  Com- 
m.erce,fisheTies,  and  navigation,  London,  1805,  4to, 
4  vols.  The  iirst  vol.  deals  with  the  earliest 
accounts,  up  to  the  discovery  of  America,  and  for 
this  Macpherson  is  solely  responsible.  In  the  second 
and  part  of  the  third  volumes,  dealing  with 
the  period  from  1492  to  1760,  he  merely  edits 
and  alters  the  History  of  Commerce  by  Adam 
Ajtdekson  (?.u).  The  last  volume  carries  the 
history  down  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  after 
the  union  with  Ireland.  The  book  displays 
much  labour  and  research,  and  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  a  leading  authority  on  the  subjects 
dealt  with,  especially  in  the  later  years  chronicled. 
In  1812  appeared  a  History  of  European  Commerce 
with  India,  London,  4to,  wherein  he  opposes  the 
views  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  subject  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Macpherson  was  for  some  time 
one  of  the  deputy-keepers  of  the  public  records. 

[The  Historians  of  Scotland,  edited  by  D.  Laing, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  xxxvii. -xlix. — Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  258.]  H.  E.  E. 

MACUTA,  a  native  African  word,  appears 
to  have  been  originally  simply  a  method  of 
counting  in  certain  parts  of  West  Africa  ;  a 
macuta  being  composed  of  ten  units.  Montes- 
quieu, Be  I'esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xxii.  ch. 
viii.,  describes  the  macide  as  "un  signe  des 
valeurs  sans  monnoie  ;  c'est  un  signe  purement 
ideal. "     Thence  it  became  a  money  of  account. 

The  Portuguese  at  Angola  adopted  it  as  a 
denomination  in  their  local  coinage,  making 
it  equal  to  50  reis.  The  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany in  like  maimer,  from  1791  to  1805, 
made  it  the  basis  of  their  monetary  system, 
striking  a  doUar  of  10  macutas,  equal  in 
weight,  but  not  in  fineness,  to  the  Spanish 
dollar  ;  they  also  struck  a  small  silver  coin 
to  represent  the  macuta  or  10  cents,  but 
these  appear  to  have  had  but  a  small  circulation. 

[Chalmers,  Colonial  Currency,  p.  208.] 

C.  A.  H. 

MADDISON,    Sir  Ralph   (1571  ? -1655  ?) 


was  knighted  in  1603  by  James  I.,  by  whom 
he  was  frequently  employed  in  commercial 
affairs.  In  1640  he  protested  against  the  pro- 
posed debasement  of  the  coinage,  and,  during 
the  Commonwealth,  appears  to  have  held  office 
at  the  mint. 

He  was  the  author  of  England's  Looking  in  and 
out,  London,  1640,  8vo,  reprinted  in  1641.  The 
second  chapter  contains  a  statement  of  the  theory 
of  the  Balance  of  Trade  (q.v.).  The  book  was 
reissued  in  1655,  under  the  new  title  of  Great 
Britain's  Remembrancer,  looking  in  and  out, 
London,  8vo,  with  new  chapters  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bank,  a  council  for  the  affairs  of  the 
mint,  and  free  ports. 

[Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxxv. 
p.  297.]  H.  e.  e. 

MADISON,  James  (1751-1836),  the  eldest 
son  of  a  Virginian  planter,  entered  public  life 
in  1776  as  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  convention, 
which  framed  the  state  constitution.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  assembly,  and  in  1780 
was  elected  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
In  1787  Madison  again  became  a  member  of 
congress,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  that  year,  which 
framed  the  present  American  Constitution.  He 
was  elected  to  the  new  congress  in  1789,  and 
continued  a  member  until  1797.  Prom  1801 
to  1809,  during  the  two  teiTns  of  Jefferson's 
presidency,  Madison  weis  secretary  of  state,  and 
from  1809  to  1817  president.  His  claim  to 
be  the  "father  of  the  constitution  "  is  based  on 
the  grounds,  that  the  Annapolis  Convention  of 
1786,  from  which  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
took  its  rise,  was  proposed  by  him  ;  that  the 
"Virginia  plan,"  out  of  which  the  constitution 
was  evolved,  was  mainly  his  ;  and,  lastly,  that 
it  was  owing  to  Mm  that  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion adopted  the  new  constitution.  His  subse- 
quent public  career  opens  out  more  controvereial 
matter.  By  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  the 
denouncer  of  "faction"  {se& Federalist,  No.  x.) 
became  himself,  with  more  or  less  reason, 
counted  among  the  factious. 

It  is  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Federalist 
that  Madison  will  be  best  remembered.  These 
papers,  written  in  support  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion in  1787  and  1788,  have  taken  rank  among 
classics.  That  they  should  have  issued  through 
the  medium  of  newspapers  speaks  very  highly  for 
the  intelligence  of  the  public  thus  addressed.  Of 
the  eighty-five  papers,  fourteen  were  undoubtedly 
by  Madison,  and  three  others  were  almost  certainly 
the  joint  work  of  him  and  Hamilton.  On  the 
question  of  the  authorship  of  Nos.  xlix.,  Iviii., 
Ixii.  and  Ixiii.  there  has  been  much  controversy. 
In  forming  a  judgment,  internal  evidence  does  not 
help,  as  the  style  is  throughout  uniform,  grave, 
sonorous,  based  it  would  seem  on  Addison  in  his 
more  serious  mood.  The  Nos.  xxxvii.- xlviii. 
contata  a  masterly  general  view  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  new  constitution. 

[The  Federalist,  edited  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
London,  1888,  8vo,  the   editions  are  numerous, 
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but  the  above  is  an  excellent  one,  in  one  volume. 
— W.  C.  Eives,  Life  and  Times  of  James  Madison, 
Boston,  1859,  8vo. — Sydney  H.  Gay,  James 
Madison  (in  American  Statesmen  Series),  Boston, 
1889,  8vo.]  H.  E.E. 

MADOX,  Thomas  (1666-1727)  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple.  He 
was  a  clerk  in  the  lord  treasurer's  remem- 
brancer's office,  and  afterwards  in  the  aug- 
mentation office.  In  1714  he  was  appointed 
historiographer  royal.  He  died  without  issue 
at  Arlesey  in  Bedfordshire.  In  1702  his 
Forinulare  Anglieanum,  or  a  Oolhetion  of 
Ancient  Charters  was  published.  His  most 
important  work.  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Kings  of  England  to  the 
end  of  the  Eeign  of  Edward  the  Second,  appeared 
in  1711  (2nd  edition,  1769).  He  says  that  it 
is  not  only  a  history  of  the  excheq[uer,  "but 
likewise  an  apparatus  towards  a  history  of  the 
ancient  law  of  England."  This  was  followed 
by  his  Firma,  Burgi,  or  an  Sistorical  Essay 
concerning  the  Cities,  Toums,  and  Burov/jlis  of 
England,  1726  ;  and  Baronia  Anglica,  1736 
(reissued  in  1741).  He  also  intended  to  write 
a  feudal  history  of  England.  The  materials 
collected  by  him  for  the  works  which  he 
prepared  for  publication,  and  for  others  which 
he  projected,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
comprising  ninety -four  volumes  of  notes  and 
transcripts.  Madox  had  a  high  conception  of 
his  duty  as  an  historian.  He  says  that ' '  writing 
of  history  is  in  some  sort  a  religious  act,  and 
ought  to  beundertaken  with  purity  and  rectitude 
of  mind. "  He  is  generally  cautious  in  his  state- 
ments, and  always  tries  to  confirm  them  "  by 
proper  vouchers."  His  vouchers  are  copious 
extracts  from  the  pipe  rolls,  the  memoranda  of 
the  exchequer,  and  from  other  ancient  records. 
"  The  public  records,''  he  says,  "  are  the  founda- 
tion (sic)  which  sustain  the  whole  fabrick  of  this 
history  [of  the  exchequer],  a  foundation  solid 
and  unshaken."  This  foundation  was  laid  so 
broad  and  strong  in  both  the  Sistory  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Firma  Burgi  that  they  will 
long  continue  to  be  of  great  value  to  students  of 
economic,  legal,  and  constitutional  history. 

0.  ar. 

MAFEEI,  SciPioNE  (1675-1755).  "Was  born 
in  Verona  and  studied  literature.  He  fought  in 
the  Bavarian  army  at  the  battle  of  Donawerth. 
In  1710,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  started 
the  Giornale  dei  letterati.  He  travelled  a  great 
deal  in  Europe. 

In  his  work,  Dell'  impiego  del  danaro  (3  vols., 
Verona,  1774),  he  deals  in  a  striking  manner, 
though  without  much  novelty  in  argument,  with 
the  question  of  interest,  and  endeavours  to  recon- 
cile the  church  doctrine  hostile  to  usiu'y  with  the 
varying  requirements  of  commerce,  maintaining 
that  to  receive  compensation  for  the  loan  of  money 
is  opposed  neither  to  morality  nor  to  the  Gospel. 
This  book  of  Maffei's  aroused  against  its  author 
much  angry  feeling  and  recrimination.     It  pro- 


voked the  censure  of  Ballerini  and  Concina,  and 
drew  from  Benedict  XIV.  the  encyclical  letter 
"Vix  pervenit"  (1745).  Ultimately  it  caused 
the  author's  banishment  by  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment. 

[G.  Maffei,  Storia  delta  letieratura  italiana, 
Milan,  1834. — Giuliari,  Bibliografa  Maffeiana,  in 
the  Propugnatore,  vol.  xviii.,  Bologna,  1885. — 
Cossa,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political 
Economy,  London,  1893.]  u.  u. 

MAGENS  or  Maqen,  called  by  Adam  Smith 
Megsens,  by  Steuart,  Megbns,  and  in  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  I'iconomie  politique,  Paris,  1863, 
Magends,  STioholas  (d.  1764),  a  German  mer- 
chant, was  for  many  years  resident  in  England, 
and  gained  a  great  reputation  in  commercial 
matters. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  Universal  Merchant, 
London,  1753,  and  its  Postscript,  1756,  which 
were  translated  by  W.  HoKSLEY  (q.v.).  The 
titles  of  later  German  editions  are  given  in  C.  J. 
Kayser's  Index  Locupletissimus  librorwm,  Leipzig, 
1834,  etc.,  4to,  4th  part,  as  Der  allgem.  Kaufmarm 
Worinnen  das  Theoretische  u.  Praktische  der  Sand- 
lung  enthalten  ist,  Berlin,  1762,  4to,  &Ti&.Beitragzu 
allgem.  Kaufinann  od.  Traktat  von  d.  Eandlung  u.  d. 
Vortheiten  die  aiis  d.  Reduction  des  Geld-Interesse 
entspringen,  nebst  einen  Traktat  wider  den  Wucher  : 
aus  d.  Engl,  uhers  u.,  als  ein  2  theil  des  allgem. 
Kaufmann  zu  gebrauchen,  Potsdam,  1763-64. 
The  author,  after  a  general  treatise  on  trade  and 
on  wealth,  by  which  is  meant  not  merely  gold  and 
silver,  the  common  medium  of  trade,  but  a  pre- 
eminence of  industry,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, enters  into  an  enquiry  concerning  bullion, 
after  which  he  considers  the  nature,  operation, 
and  effects  of  banks  in  general  and  in  particular. 
The  treatise  concludes  with  "a  further  illus- 
tration of  the  business  of  exchange  from  the 
tables  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  remarks  and 
additions." 

In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  the  only  works 
under  the  name  of  Magens  are  Versuch  iiber  Asse- 
curanzen,  Savereyen  und  Bodmereyen  insgemein, 
etc.,  Hamburg,  1753,  4to,  and  a  translation.  Essay 
on  Insurances,  to  which  are  annexed  some  brief 
hints  to  Merchants  and  Insurers  concerning  risks 
to  which  navigation  is  exposed  in  time  of  War, 
etc.,  Loudon,  1765,  4to.  The  author  gives  as 
his  reason  for  publishing,  the  want  of  any  treatise 
in  English  on  maritime  and  mercantile  insurance. 
The  translation  is  so  much  increased  and  amended 
as  to  make  a  new  work.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
foreign  views.  "Those  persons  advance  too 
much  who  insist  that  all  insurances  made  in 
Great  Britain  on  the  shipping  and  products  of 
foreign  countries  are  beneficial  to  this  nation" 
(Pref.,  p.  5).  After  introductory  remarks  on 
insurance,  general  averages,  etc.,  the  rest  of  the 
first  volume  is  devoted  to  leading  cases.  The 
second  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  coUeotion  of 
ordinances  and  laws  of  various  dates. 

[An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  vol.  2,  pp.  168-9  by  Sir  James  Steuart, 
London,  1767,  4to. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Econ- 
omics, vol.  5,  p.  356. — Qenilemen's  Magazine, 
vol.  xxiiv.]  H.  E.  E. 
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MAGLIANI,  Agostino  (1825-1891).  An 
Italian  economist  and  financier ;  born  in 
Saurino,  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  He 
studied  law.  Originally  an  official  under  the 
Neapolitan  government,  which  he  defended  in 
a  pamphlet  published  in  1857,  he  entered,  after 
1860,  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In 
a  short  time  he  was  appointed  senator,  and  then 
a  couucOlor  of  the  court  of  cassation.  He  was 
minister  of  finance  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  three 
times,  and  on  the  last  occasion  he  held  this  post 
for  ten  consecutive  years,  1879-1889. 

MagUani  wrote  with  ability,  and  in  a  bright  and 
elegant  style,  on  economical  and  financial  matters, 
and  was  also  an  impressive  parliamentary  orator, 
well  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  finance,  and  a 
most  able  financier  in  practice.  His  most  im- 
portant measures  were  the  abolition  of  the  forced 
currency  (1883),  and  of  the  duties  on  the  grinding 
of  cereals  (1884)  (see  Macinato),  and  the  law 
effecting  the  organisation  and  readjustment  of  the 
land-tax  (1886). 

He  was  a  powerful  financier,  of  great  breadth  of 
view,  confident  in  the  future  of  his  country.  The 
time  has  perhaps  not  yet  come  for  judging  the  fuU 
effects  of  his  work  ;  but  this  has  left  deep  traces 
on  Italian  finance  and  the  economic  condition  of 
the  coimtry. 

Magliani  won  much  praise,  but  he  incurred 
also,  more  especially  in  his  latter  years,  bitter 
reproaches  for  the  weakness  by  which  he  first 
countenanced  lavish  expenditure  and  then  wasted 
the  resources  of  his  financial  capacity  in  devising 
temporary  remedies,  and  the  system  of  finance 
under  which  Italy  still  trembles  on  the  verge  of 
disaster. 

Amongst  Magliani's  economical  and  financial 
works  may  be  noted : 

La  quistione  m&netaria,  1874.  Numerous 
articles  in  the  Nuova  Antologia,  Rome,  amongst 
them ;  Sistetnazione  delle  im/poste  dirette. — L'  azione 
economica  ddlo  stato. — La  Finanza  e  la  liberta 
poUiica. — Le  imposte  locali  ed  i  arniuni. 

Amongst  his  numerous  financial  speeches 
published  in  the  Italian  parliamentary  records,  we 
cite  as  the  most  important : 

Abolisdone  graduale  della  tassa  sulla  TnaciTia- 
zione  del  grano  (The  Gradual  Abolition  of  Duty  on 
the  Grinding  of  Grain)  (in  the  senate,  1880). — 
Sill  promedimenti  finanziarii  (On  Financial  Pro- 
visions) (in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  1882),  and 
the  financial  statements  made  in  the  chamber 
in  1882,  1888,  etc.  u.  ±i. 

MAITLAND,  JAMES.  See  Latoekdale, 
Eighth  Eakl  of. 

MAIZIEKES,  Philippe  de,  also  MeziJiees 
(1312-1405),  a  French  knight  who  was  some- 
time chancellor  of  Lusignan,  the  French  king  of 
Cyprus,  and  made  war  against  the  Saracens. 
About  1370  he  entered  the  service  of  king 
Charles  V.  of  France,  and  was  some  years  in 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  dauphin,  the 
future  Charles  VI. 

Maizieres  retired  in  1379  to  a  convent  in  Paris, 
where  he  wrote  his  Smige,  adressant  au  Blanc 
Faucon  d  Bee  et  Pieds  Boris,  1389,  the  White 


Falcon  being  in  fact  the  king  of  France  in  person. 
The  author  in  the  capacity  of  a  pilgrim  (the  book 
is  sometimes  called  the  Songe  du  PUerin),  leads 
Verite  through  the  countries  he  had  himself  visited 
in  his  travels,  and  points  out  the  abuses  and  dis- 
orders he  has  noticed  and  the  remedies  which  he 
suggests.  One  of  the  grievances  is  usury  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews,  and  the  remedial  scheme  of 
Maizieres  may  be  shortly  summarised  as  follows  : 
The  king  ought  to  constitute  an  initial  fund  derived 
from  the  proceeds  of  aids  (taxes)  and  domains, 
and  entrusted  to  the  management  of  honest  and 
pious  men,  who  were  to  lend  these  monies  to  the 
poor  people  of  each  diocese  or  manor,  eh&tellenie, 
on  good  security  or  pledge,  ' '  namely,  which  is  to 
be  worth  more  than  the  money  they  have  received." 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  debtors  would  "re- 
purchase," without  usury,  the  objects  given  in 
pawn,  but  .in  token  of  gratitude  they  would  ofi'er 
"freely"  a  tithe  or  one-tenth,  to  be  converted  to 
the  increase  of  the  sum  originally  given  by  the 
king.  Still  Maizieres  appears  to  have  been  sus- 
picious about  the  punctual  payment  of  these  free 
offerings,  for  he  elsewhere  advises  the  States 
General,  "in  order  to  lay  down  all  scruples,  to 
determine,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  Church, 
the  amount  of  the  alms  to  be  offered  to  God,  this 
agreement  to  be  published  as  a  law  or  good  custom 
approved  by  the  Cour  P^yale."  In  Maizieres' 
plan  we  meet  all  the  features  of  the  charitable 
Monies  Pietatis  (see  Monts  de  PiStb),  which 
were  first  founded  in  Italy  about  eighty  years  later, 
and  were  then  under  the  influence  of  the  Franciscans 
imitated  from  the  Italian  state  monies,  whose 
object  had  been  purely  financial. 

[Professor  Victor  Brants,  Philippe  de  Maizieres 
et  son  pi-ofet  de  Banque  Pcpulaire  (a  short  tract 
of  16  pages,  Louvain,  1880),  and  the  same 
writer's  Theories  Eeonomigues  aux  XIII"  et 
XIV  Siedes  (pp.  169-162),  Louvain,  1895.] 

E.  ca. 

MAJESTAS.  The  crimen  nMJestatis,  or  Icesoe 
majestatis,  is  the  crimen  of  treason,  i.e.  the 
charge  or  the  crime  of  injuring,  or  attempting 
to  injure,  in  various  ways,  the  sovereign  power 
and  greatness  (majesias)  of  the  Roman  people, 
or  of  its  representative,  the  emperor.  (See 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Aniigmiies,  s.v.).      E.  A.  w. 

MAJOR,  JoHJf  (?  1469- ?  1549),  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  later  schoolmen, 
and  a  leader  of  the  nominalist  party.  A  Scot 
by  birth,  he  became  famous  as  a  professor  of 
theology  at  Paris,  and  then  spent  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  as  provost  of  the 
college  of  St.  Salvator  at  St.  Andrews.  In 
his  Commentaries  on  the  Sentences,  published 
about  1516,  he  touched  current  economic  dis- 
cussion in  several  points.  His  opinion  that  a 
community  might  properly  restrain  the  liberty 
of  public  begging  was  of  great  assistance  to 
those  in  Catholic  countries  who  sought  to  intro- 
duce reforms  in  the  relief  of  the  poor.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  opinion  that  the  ' '  triple  con- 
tract," contracius  trinus,  defended  by  EoK 
(g'.D.),  was  not  usurious,  was  overborne  for  the 
time  by  the  Catholic  counter-reformation. 
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[Cahon  Law.  See  for  estimates  of  Major's  posi- 
tion as  »■  theologian,  T.  G.  Law  in  The  Scottish 
Review,  April  1892  ;  and  the  Life  prefixed  to 
Major's  JJistory  of  Greater  Britain  (Scottish  Hist. 
Soo.,  1892),  by  H.  T.  W.  Mackay.  For  his  eco- 
nomic opinions,  see  Ashley,  Econ.  Mist,  i.  pt.  ii. 
pp.  340-341,  443-446.]  w.  J.  a. 

MAJORAT,  the  French  and  German  term 
(in  Spanish  Mayorazgo)  for  an  entailed  real 
estate  annexed  to  a  title  of  nobility  and 
descending  by  right  of  Primoobnituee  (major 
Tiatu).  Abolished  in  France  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  majorats  were  re-established 
in  1806  by  Napoleon  nnder  two  forms :  the 
majorat  de  propre  nwuvement  founded  by  the 
head  of  the  state  with  a  grant  of  real  estate  as 
a,  reward  for  distinguished  services,  and  the 
majorat  sur  demande,  by  which  heads  of 
families  were  legally  authorised  to  settle  thus 
their  previously  acquired  real  property.  After 
the  Bourbon  Restoration  none  but  owners  of 
majorats  could  be  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Peers.  After  1830,  when  the  peerage  ceased 
to  be  hereditary,  the  creation  of  new  majorats 
was  prohibited,  and  the  existing  majorats  sur 
demande  were  restricted  to  two  degrees  or  lives. 
Since  1848,  the  whole  subject  is  controlled  by 
articles  896  and  1048  of  the  Qode  Civil;  these 
enact  that  substitutions, — entails  of  property, — 
either  real  or  personal,  are  only  valid  for  one 
life,  and  in  favour  of  grandchildren,  or  of 
children  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Donor  ;  with  the  further  limitations  that  this 
concession  only  applies  to  such  portion  of  his 
property  as  the  testator,  if  he  has  children,  is 
allowed  to  bequeath  (see  Bequest,  Power  of). 
In  Germany,  the  foundation  of  majorates  is  still 
allowed  by  law  and  such  entailed  property  is 
included  under  the  general  judicial  name  of 
Fa,milienfideicommisse.  Personal  as  well  as 
real  property  may  be  settled  thus,  but  generally 
only  when  the  value  exceeds  a  minimum  which 
varies  in  each  particular  state.  In  Prussia  a 
settlement  of  personal  property  cannot  be  less 
than  a  money  capital  of  30,000  marks  (say 
£1500),  and  a  real  estate  thus  disposed  of  must 
at  least  yield  a  net  income  of  7500  marks  or 
£375.  In  other  respects,  the  conditions  required 
also  vary  between  one  state  and  another  ;  for 
instance  in  Prussia  the  real  estates  must  be  rural 
estates,  Zandgiiter,  houses  being  excluded.  The 
general  principle  is  that  the  settled  estate  must 
be  important  enough  to  uphold  the  prosperity 
of  the  family,  which  consequently  is  endowed 
by  law  with  a  permanent  right  of  control. 

In  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia  1976  estates 
covering  1,408,860  hectares  (3,522,150  acres),  of 
land,  or  6 '20  per  cent  of  the  whole  territorial 
area  are  thus  owned  mostly  by  princely  and  noble 
families.  This  proportion  of  the  total  territory 
is  larger  than  it  is  in  Cis-Leithan  Austria,  where  it 
only  reaches  4'1  per  cent,  covering  880  estates. 
This  description  of  limited  ownership  is,  in  fact, 
only   met   with    in    the    districts   where    feudal 


influences  and  traditions  have  maintained  their 
former  ascendency.  Of  the  above  -  mentioned  Bast 
Prussian  estates  197,  or  92  per  cent,  have  an  area 
larger  than  1000  hectares  (2500  acres).  More  than 
300  estates  have  been  settled  thus  since  the  end  of 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century ;  however,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  larger  portion 
of  JPamilienfideicoTrmiisse  (see  Fideioommibsum) 
established  during  this  century  were  formerly 
held  by  feudal  tenures,  which  have  disappeared. 
Of  the  estates  larger  in  extent  than  1000  hectares 
(2500  acres),  43'4  per  cent  are  farmed,  34 '2 
managed  by  stewards  and  only  22  '4  administri/rt, 
i.e.  personally  managed,  by  the  holder  himself. 

This  survival  of  aristocratic  tenure  of  land  is 
not  always  considered  as  invariably  advantageous, 
and  fears  have  often  been  expressed  that  it  may 
lead  to  an  excessive  concentration  of  landed 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families,  and, 
when  the  owner  for  the  time  being  is  heavily  in 
debt,  to  an  inferior  system  of  cultivation.  It  is 
also  pointed  out  that  this  concentration  leading  to 
the  extension  of  the  Latipundium  (q.v.)  is  especi- 
ally to  be  deprecated  in  a  country  where  the 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  where  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  may  thus 
be  cut  off  from  the  possession  of  land. 

To  conclude,  the  German  Anerhe  and  Hofrecht 
in  its  modem  form,  to  a  certain  extent  founded 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  American  Home- 
stead and  Exemption  Laws,  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect small  peasant  ownership  against  the  risk  of 
division,  but  it  is  not  enacted  that  the  Hof,  the 
family  dwelling  with  land,  shall  be  inherited  by 
the  eldest  heir.  In  some  districts  it  is  transmitted 
by  MiNOEAT,  in  others  recourse  is  had  to  ballot 
or  even  to  drawing  by  lot,  whenever  the  owner 
has  not  exercised  his  right  to  appoint  the  heir 
expectant  among  his  natural  and  legal  heirs. 
The  former  has  always  to  indemnify  the  latter  to 
the  amount  of  their  shares  of  the  inherited 
privileged  property. 

[See  Majorat  in  Holtzendorff,  Encyclopcedie  des 
Rechts  (Leipzig,  1870),  and  Fideicommisse  in  Con- 
rad's ITandworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften.  ] 

E.  ca. 

MAKER  (of  Promissory  Note).  A  pro- 
missory note  is  a  signed  unconditional  promise 
in  writing  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to,  or  to  the 
order  of,  a  specified  person,  or  to  bearer.  The 
person  who  makes  the  promise  is  called  ■  the 
maker  of  the  note.  Sometimes  he  is  spoken  of 
as  the  "  drawer,"  but  he  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  The 
drawer  of  a  bill  is  only  liable  if  the  drawee  or 
acceptor  dishonours  it.  The  position  of  the 
maker  of  a  note  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
acceptor  of  a  bill.  He  is  the  principal  debtor 
on  the  instrument.  He  undertakes  "to  pay  it 
according  to  its  tenour,"  and  is  "precluded from 
denying  to  a  holder  in  due  course  the  existence 
of  the  payee  and  his  then  capacity  to  indorse." 

[Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  §§  88,  89.] 

M.  D.  0. 

MAKING-UP(on  the  stock  exchange).  Twice 
every  month  a  general  settlement  takes  place 
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in  the  stock  exchange,  when  accounts  are  made 
up  in  all  stocks  and  shares  other  than  those 
in  the  consols  department,  in  which  the  settle- 
ment takes  place  only  once  a  month.  A  settle- 
ment is  prolonged  over  three  days.  On  the 
iirst  day  attention  is  given  to  the  making-up 
of  accounts.  For  speculators,  this  is  a  very 
important  matter.  It  is  then  that  they  dis- 
cover the  exact  amount  of  "differences,"  to  be 
paid  or  received,  on  running  accounts.  A 
speculator  has,  say,  an  account  open  for  the  rise 
in  a  certain  stock  which  he  has  bought  at  80  ; 
the  stock,  at  the  time  of  making-up,  is  81,  and 
the  gross  difference  due  to  him  is  1  per  cent  of 
the  amount  bought.  The  real  difference  is 
less  by  the  broker's  charges.  If  the  stock  has 
fallen  to  79,  he  has  to  pay  a  difference  of  1 
per  cent  in  addition  to  the  broker's  charges. 
On  the  making-up  day,  accounts  are  also  carried 
over,  if  it  be  found  possible  to  renew  bargains, 
till  the  succeeding  settlement,  when  a  Contango 
or  a  Baokwajidation  {q.v.)  is  charged  for  the 
accommodation.  Speculators  inquire  keenly 
about  the  state  of  markets  on  making-up  day, 
indications  being  obtainable  of  the  extent  and 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  speculative  account 
open.  As  a  rule,  but  not  invariably,  the  account 
is  unwieldy  when  the  contangoes  are  high,  and 
strong  when  those  charges  are  low.  A.  E. 

MALA  FIDES.     See  Fides,  Bona,  Mala. 

MALATOLTA,  MALETOUTE,  MALTOLTE. 
The  origin  of  Customs  Duties  {q.v.)  in  Eng- 
land is  wrapped  in  great  obscurity.  Probably 
they  arose  from  an  early  royal  right  of  Pms- 
AGE  and  Pbe-emption,  which  developed  into 
PuKVETANOE  in  the  case  of  domestic  produce, 
and  into  customs  in  the  case  of  exports  and 
imports.  Originally  the  charges  at  the  ports 
were  arbitrary  and  uncertain,  but  they  were 
gradually  limited  and  fixed  by  custom.  Any 
charge  over  and  above  the  customary  dues  was 
called  mala  tolta,  or  evil  tax.  Thus  in  art.  41 
of  Magna  Carta,  merchants  are  granted  freedom 
to  enter  and  quit  the  kingdom  siiie  omnibus 
malis  toltis.  In  1275  the  first  parliamentary 
grant  of  customs  is  made  to  the  crown,  namely 
half  a  mark  on  the  sack  of  wool  and  on  three 
hundred  wool  feUs,  and  a  mark  on  the  last  of 
leather,  and  these  export  duties  came  to  be 
known  as  the  magna  sive  antiqua  custuma. 
From  this  time  the  word  maltolte  acquires  a 
definite  and  technical  meaning,  viz.  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  forty  shillings  on  the  sack  of 
wool  levied  by  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the 
king.  In  this  sense  it  is  expressly  prohibited 
in  clause  vii.  of  the  new  articles  added  to  the 
charter  in  the  great  confu-mation  of  1 2  9  7.  From 
this  time  any  exceptional  charge  upon  wool,  over 
and  above  the  recognised  customs,  can  only  be 
made  by  authority  of  parliament :  in  other 
words  the  mafe  tolta  becomes  the  Subsidy  {q.  v. ). 

[Stubbs,  Select  Charters. — Hall,  The  Customs- 
:  of  England.']  B.  L. 


MALGHUS,  Kael  August  von  (1770-1840), 
was  minister  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  in 
the  times  of  Napoleon,  and  later  on  minister 
of  finance  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 

He  wrote,  besides  minor  works,  the  Organismus 
der  Belwrden  (organisation  of  state  officials),  1821 ; 
the  Politik  der  inneren  Staatsverim-Uung  (Policy 
of  the  interior  administration  of  the  State),  1823; 
a  Statistik  und  Staaten  K'unde  (The  science  of 
Descriptive  Statistics),  1826,  and  his  Sandbuch  der 
Finanzwissenschaft  und  Finanzverwaltvjng  (Hand- 
book of  the  science  and  administration  of  Finance) 
1830,  the  latter  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Roscher  considers  him  as  having  been  a  trust- 
worthy official,  but  deficient  in  systematisation, 
range  of  ideas,  and  historical  knowledge,  still 
trustworthy  for  information  on  contemporary  in- 
stitutions and  statistics  [Oesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in 
Deutschland,  pp.  741-749).  He  also  published 
in  1838  a.  survey  of  the  regulations  adopted  by 
saving  banks  throughout  Europe,  Die  Sparkassen 
in  JSuropa.  e.  ca. 

MALEBEANCHE,  jS^ioolas  (1638-1715),  a 
priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a 
member  of  the  oratory  at  Paris,  was  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  followers  of  Des  Cartes,  while  his 
ascetic  training  held  him  back  from  being  an 
absolute  adherent  of  his  philosophy.  Though 
not  himself  a  direct  contributor  to  economic 
theory,  Malebranche  is  of  interest  to  the  students 
of  economics  ;  his  works  form  a  good  example 
of  the  infl^uence  which  those  whose  philosophic 
thought  is  deep,  but  general,  may  exercise  over 
that  special  study;  he  is  considered  to  have 
inspired  Quesnat  and  his  pupil  (Victor) 
MiRABEAU  with  their  ultimate  postulate  of  an 
order  of  nature,  as  "the  principle  and  basis  of 
natural  rights  and  natural  law  "  (Mirabeau,  loc. 
cit.  infra).  Quesnay  devoted  himself  during 
his  youth  to  the  study  of  Malebranche's  writings, 
and  Mirabeau  quotes  the  whole  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Traite  de  Morale  in  the  preface 
to  the  PMlosophie  rurale  (1763),  as  giving  an 
ideal  exposition  of  "order  "  as  "the  central  and 
rallying  point  of  true  wisdom."  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  whereas  by  "order," 
Mirabeau  means  the  course  of  "the  physical 
laws  of  nature,"  observation  of,  and  obedience 
to,  which  is  man's  ' '  sole  and  worthy  guide  " ; 
and  apart  from  which  he  only  ' '  begets  abstract 
and  general  ideas,  and  is  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
the  phantoms  of  his  imagination,'-'  he  would, 
had  he  studied  the  first  chapter,  have  seen  that 
a  recluse  like  Malebranche  virtually  took  the 
opposite  view.  The  latter  distinguishes  '  'order  " 
from  "nature,"' calling  it  " I'ordre  immuable, " 
knowable  only  to  reason,  its  subjective  counter- 
part, when  sense  and  imagination  are  shut  out ; 
and  to  follow  which  alone  is  virtue,  while  to 
follow  nature  is  sometimes  to  "wound  order." 
He  rejects  the  stoic  identification  of  following 
God  with  following  nature,  and  merely  allows, 
that,  "although  the  order  of  nature  is  not 
precisely  our  law,  and  submission  to  it  is  in  no 
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way  a  virtue,  it  must  be  observed  that  one  has 
often  to  take  account  of  it,"  i.e.  when  "the 
immutable  order  "  requires  it.  Malebranche's 
order  is  not  the  moral  order,  if  positive  morality 
be  meant.  "Morality  changes  according  to 
countries  and  times. "  It  was  rather  an  ideal 
order,  or  order  of  "abstract  ethics,"  viewed  as 
part  of  the  divine  plan  of  the  universe,  in  which 
spuit  was  considered  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
anything  so  transient  and  uninteresting  as 
matter. 

[Traite  de  Monde  (1684,  1697,  1707),  ed.  H. 
Joly,  Paris,  1882. — Cossa,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of 
Political  Economy,  London,  1893,  p.  266. — Mira- 
beau,  v.,  Philosophic  rurale,  Paris,  1763. — Nouv. 
Diet,  de  rUconomie  politique,  art.  "Quesnay." 
— Bonar,  Philosophy  and  Pol.  Econ.,  1893,  p.  145. 
See  especially  Hasbach  On  Malebranche's  Influence 
on  Quesnay  and  the  Physiocrats.']  c.  A.  r. 

MALESHERBES,  Chkiiitien  Guillaume  de 
Lamoisnon  de  (1721-1794),  was,  under  Louis 
XV.,  president  of  the  court  of  Aids  and  director 
of  the  Librairie  (office  of  the  Censorship,  and  for 
licensing  the  printing  of  books),  evinced  a  most 
liberal  spirit  in  these  functions,  and  was  exiled 
from  Paris  when,  in  the  last  years  of  this  reign, 
the  courts  of  justice  were  dissolved  by  authority 
of  the  king.  Under  Louis  XVL ,  Malesherbes 
was  recalled,  made  a  minister  at  the  same  time 
as  his  friend  TuEGOT  (q.v.),  1774,  and  again  in 
1787  ;  he  defended  the  king  during  his  trial 
before  the  national  convention.  He  perished 
on  the  scaffold. 

Malesherbes,  who  was  a  member  both  of  the 
Paris  academy  of  sciences  and  of  the  French 
academy,  has  written  a  great  number  of  memorials 
and  notices  on  various  subjects ;  only  a  few  of 
these  have  been  printed.  The  following  should 
be  noticed  here :  The  Memoire  sur  les  Moyens 
d'acceUrer  I'&onomie  Rurale  en  France,  1790 — 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture ;  it 
insists  that  the  society  should  establish  branches 
in  the  provincial  towns,  so  as  to  be  a  board  of 
correspondence  and  of  diffusion  of  useful  theo- 
retical and  experimental  knowledge  both  for 
scientific  men  and  resident  professional  agricul- 
turists— and  the  IdSes  d'un  Agriculteur  patriate 
sur  le  defrichement  des  terres  incultes,  1791. 
Waste  lands  are  generally  dry  and  meagre ;  to  bring 
them  under  cultivation  requires  either  heavy  in- 
vestments of  money,  which  capitalists  are  unwilling 
to  supply,  or  a  very  strict  economy  in  their  work- 
ing which  can  only  be  expected  if  the  labourer 
himself  works  for  his  own  profit.  The  best 
solution  of  the  problem  would  be  to  let  such  lands 
to  tenants  according  to  the  system  of  Domaine 
congSable  (see  Land  Tenures)  used  in  Brittany. 

B.  oa. 

MALESTROIT,  Seigneur  de— (second  half 

of  16th  century)  member  of  the  royal  council  of 

France,  and  comptroller  of  the  mint  (dufait  des 

-  monnoies),  was  the  author  of  Les  Paradoxes  sur 

lefait  des  Monnoies  (Paris,  1566). 

Malestroit  would  be  quite  forgotten  if  his  book 
had  not  called  forth  the  celebrated  R^OTise  and 


Discours  .  .  .  pov/r  rSpanse  aux  pa/radoxes  du  siew 
de  Malestroit,  by  Bodin  {q.v.).  Malestroit  main- 
tained that  prices  had  not  risen  in  France  for 
three  centuries,  goods  being  always  exchanged  for 
the  same  quantities  of  gold  or  silver,  the  standard 
of  the  coins  having  been  lowered  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  prices  had  apparently  risen.  "The 
metals  being  the  true  and  just  criteria  of  the  high  or 
low  prices  of  things,"  this  lowering  would  have  been 
harmless  for  the  subjects  of  the  French  monarchy 
if  their  rebellious  temper  had  not  led  them  to 
refuse  the  coins  at  the  value  imposed  by  the  lawful 
will  of  the  sovereign.  In  fact,  Malestroit  adheres 
to  the  doctrine  of  some  Canonists  respecting  valor 
impositus  and  valor  extrinsecus,  and  considers  coins 
as  purely  representative  signs  of  value,  destitute 
of  any  intrinsic  value  of  their  own  (see  Canon 
Law). 

[Baudrillart,  Jean  Bodin  et  son  temps,  1853, 
pp.  168-169  ;  see  also  Maltnes.]  e.  ca. 

MALLET,  Jean-Roland  (d.  1736),  head  of 
the  finance  department  of  Louis  XIV.,  under 
the  controller-general  Desmarets,  by  whose 
orders  he  wrote  : — 

Comptes  rendus  de  V administration  des  finances 
du  royaiime  de  Prance  pendant  les  onze  derniSres 
annles  du  regne  de  Senri  IV.,  le  rigne  de  Louis 
XIII. ,  et  soixante-cinq  annees  du  regne  de  Louis 
XIV. ,  avec  des  recherches  stir  Vorigine  des  impdts 
sur  les  revenus  et  dSpenses  de  nos  rois,  depuis 
Philippe  le  Beljusqu'd,  Louis  XIV.,  et  diff'erents 
Tjiemoires  sur  le  num^aire  et  sa  valeur  sous  les  trois 
rignes  ci-dessus.  Paris,  1720.  Eeprinted  by 
Neoker  with  pref.  and  introd.,  1789.  a.  L. 

MALLET,  Sm  Louis  (1823-90),  grandson  of 
Mallet  du  Pan,  and  son  of  John  Lewis  Mallet, 
who  was  placed  by  Pitt  in  the  audit  office  about 
1800,  entered  the  same  office  in  1839,  and  in 
1847  the  board  of  trade.  In  1860  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  commissioner  for  drawing 
up  the  tariff  under  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  council 
of  India  in  1872.  In  1875  he  became  perma- 
nent under  secretary  of  state  for  India  and  had 
a  leading  share  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
customs  tariff.     He  was  a  bimetaUist. 

His  articles  and  pamphlets  were  collected  by 
his  son  and  published  in  one  vol.,  Pree  JExchange 
(1891),  which  represents  a  complete  statement  of 
the  Cobden  principles.  H.  K.  T. 

MALLET  DU  PAN,  Jacques  (1749-1800), 
born  near  Geneva,  died  in  England,  collaborated 
with  LiNGUET  in  his  Annates,  to  which  he 
published  a  supplementary  series  Mimoires  his- 
toriques,  politiques  et  littiraires  (1779-82).  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1784  and  contributed  to  the 
Mercure  de  France,  in  which  his  account  of  the 
debates  of  the  assembly  in  the  early  revolution- 
ary period  is  very  valuable.  He  also  edited 
Journal  Mstorique  et  politique  de  Genive  (Paris, 
1784-88).  He  came  to  England  in  1798,  where 
he  made  many  friends  and  founded  the  Mercure 
Britannique  (1798-1800). 

Besides  some  economic  contributions  to  the 
above-mentioned  periodicals.  Mallet  du  Pan  added 
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notes  to  the  translatiou  from  the  English  of  Re- 
margues  sur  le  tarif  du  Traiti  de  commerce  conclu 
mtre  la  Frwrux  et  I' Angleterre  (Paris,  1788,  8vo). 

MALLET,  P.  H.  (1730-1807),  a  professor  at 
Geneva,  wrote  Ve  la  ligue  Bansiatiqite,  Geneve, 
1805,  8vo.,  which  only  claims  to  be  a  resume 
and  not  a  history.  H.  E.  E. 

MALON,  BenoIt  (1841-1893).  Born  in  a 
village  of  central  France,  hie  made  his  way  to 
Paris  as  a  workman,  and  from  1866,  the  year  of 
his  afSliation  to  the  International,  took  an 
active  part  in  most  of  the  strikes  and  republican 
manifestations  during  the  later  years  of  the 
empire.  A  member  of  the  Commune  {q.v.)  of 
Paris,  1871,  Malon  escaped  after  its  suppression, 
to  Geneva,  and  studied  the  works  of  the  leading 
sociologists  and  economists.  Of  these,  J.  Stuart 
MiH  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite  author. 
He  then  began  to  write  on  social  subjects  ;  in 
this  he  was  indefatigable  ;  and,  returning  to 
France,  founded  the  Mevue  Sodaliste,  of  which 
he  was  editor.  This  publication  is  the  organ  of 
the  so-called  French  scientific  socialists. 

As  stated  in  Ms  last  book  Le  Socialisms  Integral 
(1892),  Malon's  views  may  be  sunamarised  as 
foUows.  He  agreed  with  Mabx  that  the  work- 
ing class  is  at  the  present  time  the  victim  of 
a  iinanoial  and  industrial  capitalism,  founded 
through  an  abuse  in  the  appropriation  of  part 
of  the  produce  of  labour.  He  demurs  to  Marx's 
statement  that  in  its  course  the  whole  history 
of  mankind  has  always  been  determined  by 
purely  economic  and  materialistic  causes ;  he 
asserts  that  idealistic  motives  have  also  often 
inspired  great  historical  movements.  Conse- 
quently for  him,  socialistic  reforms,  to  be  com- 
plete, must  be  "integral,"  in  other  words  give 
satisfaction  to  "all  the  sentimental  and  moral 
forces  which  reside  in  the  human  soul."  His 
ultimate  aim  is  the  socialisation  of  all  the  agents 
of  production.  This  would  produce  a  state  of 
social  organisation  where  "the  means  of  production 
will  be  in  common,  the  produce  distributed 
according  to  justice,  and  consumption  remain 
free."  Deprecating  violence,  Malon  urges  as  a 
transitional  measure  the  immediate  resumption  by 
the  state  of  banks,  railways,  mines,  and  quarries, 
and  the  municipalisation  of  gas  and  water  com- 
panies, tramways,  and  even  cabs,  as  well  as  the 
foundation  of  a  ministry  of  labour  and  an  eight 
hours  bill.  For  a  self-taught  man,  the  extent  of 
Malon's  reading  was  really  considerable,  though 
his  inquiries  into  the  conditions  of  life  during  the 
middle  ages  strike  the  reader  by  want  of  insight. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  to  his  passionate  antagonism 
to  the  Church. 

Besides  the  Socialisms  Integral,  Malon  pub- 
lished V Intematiomale,  son  histoire  et  ses  principes 
(1872). — Spartacus  (1873). — I'Bistoire  critique 
de  Vkconomie  Politique  (18T 6).— I' Sistoire  du 
Socialisms  (5  vols.  1882-85) — a  French  translation 
of  Lassalle's  Arieit  und  Capital,  and  of  Schaeffle's 
Quintessenz  des  Sociaiismus,  and  contributed  num- 
berless articles  to  socialistic  reviews  and  news- 
papers. ^*  ^^^ 


MALOUET,  PiERSE- Victor,  Baron  (1740- 
1814),  was  a  distinguished  naval  and  colonial 
administrator,  the  minister  and  friend  of  Louis 
XVI.  In  1763  he  entered  the  Admiralty,  and 
was  sent  to  Eochefort,  where  he  superintended 
the  embarkation  of  the  expedition  for  colonising 
Guiana.  He  was  sub-commissioner  and  inten- 
dant  at  San  Domingo  from  1767  to  1774,  and 
it  was  here  that  he  prepared  the  materials  for 
his  subsequent  work  on  colonial  administi'ation. 
He  came  under  the  notice  of  M.  de  Sartines, 
who  entrusted  bJTn  with  the  examination  of 
the  projects  submitted  for  the  colonisation 
of  Guiana.  Malouet,  now  naval  commissary- 
general,  obtained  the  adoption  of  his  own  views, 
and  was  sent  to  Cayenne  charged  with  their 
execution.  In  1779  he  was  recalled,  but  his 
schemes  were  carried  out  by  the  engineer  Guisan, 
to  whom  he  had  explained  them. 

Inl780,  after  negotiatingaloanof  £6, 000,000 
from  the  Genoese,  he  was  appointed  naval 
intendant  at  Toulon ;  an  office  he  retained  for 
eight  years.  In  1789  he  was  elected  deputy 
for  Eiom.  He  continued  to  be  a  iirm  adherent 
of  the  Bourbon  cause,  and  an  admirer  of  the 
British  constitution.  In  1792  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  England.  In  1801  his  advice 
was  courted  as  to  the  best  way  of  reorganising 
the  French  navy.  He  was  appointed  naval 
commissary-general,  and  in  1803  was  sent  to 
superintend  the  new  arsenal  at  Antwerp.  Here 
he  remained  for  six  years,  directing  the  immense 
naval  undertakings  and  co-operating  in  the 
measures  which  obliged  the  English  to  withdraw 
from  "Walcheren.  In  1810  he  was  nominated 
counsellor  of  state,  but  in  1812  his  independent 
expression  of  opinion  caused  hiTn  to  be  exiled 
from  Paris.  In  1814  he  was  once  more 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  navy, 
but  he  died  before  he  could  complete  the  work. 

Malouet  wrote  : — Memoire  sur  I'esdavage  des 
negres,  Paris  et  Nenfchatel,  1788,  8vo. — Lettres 
d,  ses  corrvmettants,  1789,  8vo. — Memmres  sur 
V administration  de  la  marine  et  des  colonies,  1789, 
8vo. — Opinion  sur  les  mesures  proposies  par  AIM. 
de  Mirdbeau  et  de  Lameth,  relativemsnt  d  la 
sHreti  int&riewre  et  exterieure  du  royaume,  1789, 
8vo. — Oollection  de  ses  opinions  d  VassembUe 
nationcUe,  Paris,  1791-92,  3  vols.  8vo. — Defense 
de  Louis  XVI.,  1792,  8vo.  — Examen  de  cette 
question :  Quel  sera  paw  les  colonies  de  VAmerique 
le  resvltat  de  la  r^olution  frangaise,  de  la  guerre 
qui  en  est  la  suite,  et  de  lapaix  qui  doit  la  terminer^ 
Paris,  2nd  ed.,  1796,  8vo  (1st  ed.,  London). 
— Leitre  d  un  membre  du  parlement  sur  I'intSrit 
de  V Europe  au  salut  des  colonies  de  VAmerique, 
1797,  8vo. — Collection  de  memoires  et  correspon- 
dances  officidles  sur  I' administration  des  colonies  et 
notamment  sur  la  Guiane  fran^ise  et  hollandaise, 
Paris,  an  X.  (1802),  5  vol.  8vo,  avec  cartes  et 
plans. — Considerations  historiques  sur  V  empire  de 
Varmee  chez  les  an^iens  et  les  modemes,  Anvers, 
1810,  8vo.  a..  L. 

MALT  SILVER  is  defined  by  Jacob  under 
the  name  of  malt-scot  as  money  paid  for  making 
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malt.  Scot  is  A.S.  sceai  =  money .  In  the 
custumal  of  Meopham,  Kent,  it  occurs  in  the 
form  of  malt-gavel,  and  in  the  rental  of  Eastry 
in  the  same  county  as  malt-rent  and  malt-penny. 
Those  who  owed  service  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
were  obliged  to  use  the  village  mill  or  pay  a 
fine.  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers,  in  Agriculture  and 
Prices  in  England';  gives  the  prices  paid  for  the 
manorial  service  of  making  malt  for  several 
years  hetween  1270  and  1400,  chiefly  from  the 
south-eastern  counties.  These  prices  vary  from 
Id.  a  quarter  in  1270  to  6d.  in  1361,  and  2d. 
in  1380.  The  mill  being  the  franchise  of  the 
lord,  he  paid  no  fixed  price  for  the  service,  and 
hence  the  variation  in  payments.  Malt  silver, 
which  is  money  paid  by,  not  to,  the  tenant,  if 
connected  with  this  service  of  making  malt, 
means  the  fine  paid  to  the  lord  for  exemption 
therefrom.  The  word  silver,  however,  in  com- 
pound words  has  generally  the  meaning  of  toll, 
and  malt  silver  or  scot  was  more  probably  the 
fine  paid  by  tenants  for  liberty  to  make  their 
own  malt. 

[Jacob's  Law  Dictionary.  —  Somner,  W., 
Treatise  of  Gavelkind  (1660). — Thorold  Rogers, 
Tlie  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  Eng- 
land, i.  ii.  (1866).]  M.  T.  M. 

MALT  TAX.     See  Taxation. 

MALTHUS,  Thomas  Robert  (1766-1834). 
The  name  appears  variously  in  parochial  regis- 
ters, biit  the  form  Malthus  is  as  old  as  the 
15th  century,  and  the  two  branches  of  the 
family,  the  Yorkshire  and  the  Berkshire,  can 
be  traced  from  that  date.  The  economist  be- 
longs to  the  Berkshire  branch,  to  which  also 
most  probably  belonged  Francis  Malthus,  the 
author  of  a  book  in  French  and  in  English  on 
Military  Fireworks  (1629,  etc.),  and  Thomas, 


The  great-grandfather  of  the  economist  was 
Daniel  Malthus,  Queen  Anne's  apothecary,  and 
the  friend  of  Sydenham  the  physician,  after 
whom  he  named  his  only "  son  Sydenham. 
The  son  of  Sydenham  Malthus,  Daniel,  father 
of  the  economist,  was'  a  man  of  considerable 
attainmei;ts.  He  corresponded  with  Voltaire, 
and  was  the  literary  executor  of  Rousseau. 
On  his  little  estate,  the  Rookery,  near  Dorking 
in  Surrey,  his  second  son,  Thomas  Robert,  was 
born.  Thomas  Robert  was  educated  first  under 
the  ^ev.  Richard  Graves  at  Claverton,  near 
Bath,  and  then  under' Gilbert  Wakefield  in  his 
private  school  at  Nottingham.  In  1785  he 
went  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degree  (B.A.),  and  was  ninth  wrangler,  in 
1788.  He  became  fellow  of  his  college  in  1 7  9  7 . 
In  all  his  early  life  Malthus  was  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  supporters  of  radical  not 
to  say  revolutionary  views ;  and  his  father 
was  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  new  doctrines. 
Yet  the  son,  when  he  first  thought  of  author- 
ship in  1797,  and  wrote  the  Crisis,  a,  political 
pamphlet  never  published,  was  a  cautious  and 


moderate  whig,  as  he  remained  all  his  life.  He 
took  orders  and  a  curacy  at  Albury,.whither  his 
father  had  removed  in  1 7  8  7 .  Godwin's  Enquirer 
(1797)  was  naturally  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion between  father  and  son  ;  their  discussion 
"started  a  general  question  of  the  future  im- 
provement of  society ;  and  the  author  at  first 
sat  down  with  an  intention  of  merely  stating 
his  thoughts  to  his  friend,  upon  paper,  in  a 
clearer  manner  than  he  thought  he  could  do 
in  conversation.  But,  as  the  subject  opened 
upon  him,  some  ideas  occurred  which  he  did 
not  recollect  to  have  met  with  before  "  (Preface 
to  Essay,  1798),  and  he  accordingly  wrote  and 
publish^  a  book  called  An  Essay  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Population  as  it  affects  the  Fwtwre 
Pmprovemerct  of  Society,  with  remarks  on  the 
Speculations  of  Mr.  Godwin,  M.  Condorcet,  and 
other  Writers. 

In  his  preface  (dated  7th  June  1798)  the 
then  anonymous  author  says  he  has  "read 
some  of  "the  speculations  on  the  future  im- 
provement of  society  in  a  temper  very  different 
from  a  wish  to  find  them  visionary,"  but  he 
sees  ' '  great  and  unconquerable  difiioulties  "  in 
the  way  of  human  improvement  (p.  7).  The 
power  of  population  is  indefinitely  greater  than 
the  power  in  the  earth  to  produce  subsistence^ 
for  man  (p.  13).  This  proposition  depends  on  the 
two  "postiilata":  i.  "That  food  is  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  man  ;  ii.  that  the  passion  be- 
tween the  sexes  is  necessary,  and  will  remain 
nearlyinitspresent§tate"(p.  11).  "Populatiog, 
when  unchecked,  increases  irT  a"  geometrical 
ratio.  Subsistence  increases  only  in  an  arith- 
metical ratio  "  (p.  14)  ;  but,  "by  thathiwof  our 
nature  which  makes  food  necessary,  the  effects 
of  those  two  unequal  powers  must  be  kept  equal" 


the  publisher  and  printer  (end  of  l7th  century).^  ^p.  14).     Writers  like  Adam  Smith,  Hume,  and 


especially  Wallace  (p.  8),  have  seen  this  before ; 
but  they  have  not  shown  the  way  in  which  the 
levelling  must  take  place.  There  is  a  constant 
check  on  population  from  the  difficulty  of  sub- 
sistence. It  is  no  difficulty  peculiar  to  man. 
The  race  of  plants  and  the  race  of  animals  ex- 
perience it ;  nature  scatters  the  seeds  of  life 
profusely,  but  is  sparing  in  the  nourishment 
necessary  for  the  rearing  of  them  ;  the  results 
are  waste  of  seed,  sickness,  and  premature 
death.  Among  mankind  the  effects  are  misery 
and  vice — the  former  certain,  the  latter  prob- 
able (pp.  15,  16).  In  no  place  and  at  no  time 
"  has  the"  power  of  population  been  left  to 
exert  itself  with  perfect  freedom"  (p.  19).  The 
manners  have  never  been  so  pm'e  and  simple  or 
the  food  so  Abundant  that  no  cheoklias  existed 
to  early  marriages  "among  the  lower  classes 
from  a  fear  of  not  providing  well  for  their 
families,  or  among  the  higher  classes  from  a 
fear  of  lowering  their  condition  in  life" 
(pp.  18,  19).  Yet  in  all  societies  the  instinct  is 
so  strong  that  there  is  "  a  constant  effort  towards 
an  increase  of  population.    This  effort  as  con- 
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stantly  tends  to  subject  the  lower  classes  of 
society  to  distress,  and  to  prevent  any  gi'eat  per- 
manent amelioration  of  their  condition"  (p.  29). 
It  results  in  oscillations  between  compara- 
tive comfort  and  distress — the  distress  caused 
by  the  increase  of  population  due  to  previous 
comfort,  and  the  comfort  caused  by  the  thin- 
ning down  of  the  previous  excess  of  population 
(pp.  29-31).  This  phenomenon  is  veiled  by 
the  difference  between  nominal  and  real  wages, 
and  it  is  subject  to  many  other  "  intemipting 
causes "  in  m9deru  times.  But  the  general 
principles  remain  true  of  all  states  of  mankind, 
the  savage  and  barbarian  {ch.  iii.),  and  the 
European  (ch.  iv.),  inchiding  England". // Where 
the  positive  check,  repressing  an  increase'already 
begun,  is  not  traceable  (p.  71),  there  is  the 
preventive,  which  "  operates  in  some  degi-ee 
through  aU  the  ranks  of  society  in  England" 
(p.  63).  Even  the  lowest  classes  have  a  love 
of  independence  and  fear  of  letting  their 
families  sink  in  the  scale  of  comfort.  "The 
parish  law  of  England,  it  must  •  be  confessed, 
is  a  system  of  all  others  the  most  calculated 
gradually  to  weaken  this  sentiment"  (p.  68). 
The  poor  laws  ' '  tend  to  depress  the  general 
condition  of  the  poor" — (1st)  by  tending  to 
increase  population  without  increasing  food ; 
(2nd)  by  diminishing  the  share  of  the  indus- 
trious (pp.  83,  84).  They  have  contributed  to 
raise  the  price  of  provisions,  and  lower  the 
real  price  of  labour  (p.  86).  Mr.  Pitt's  Poor 
BUI  (then  under  discussion,  1797-98)  has  the 
defect  mentioned  ;  it  tends  to  increase  popula- 
tion without  increasing  the  food  (p.  94 ;  cp.  p. 
134). 

That  these  checks  are  the  true  causes  of  the 
slow  increase  of  population  in  Europe  is  shown, 
Malthus  thinks,  by  the  cjjmparatively  rapid 
increase  that  follows  the  resmoval  of  them.  In 
a  new  colony,  as  in  America,  there  is  much 
room  and  food,  and  the  "knowledge  and  in- 
dustry of  an  old  state  operate  on  the  fertile 
unappropriated  land  of  a  new  one  "  (p.  137). 
"Throughout  all  the  northern  colonies  the 
population  was  found  to  double  itself  in  twenty- 
five  years"  (p.  105),  in  some  even  in  fifteen 
(p.  106),  while  the  settlements  first  colonised 
increased  slowly  or  came  to  a  standstill  (p.  107). 
Wailaob  and  Condokcet  are  both  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  diificulty  of  an  "o^rcharged 
population "  can  only  occur  in  a  very  remote 
tutiire  (p.  142  seq.).  It  has  always  been  felt, 
and  is  felt  now  (op.  p.  153).  Condoroet's  plan 
for  providing  every  one  with  a  comfortable 
provision  for  a  family  would  only  lead  to  a 
greater  increase  of  population  (p.  150).  Oon- 
dorcet's  idea  of  the  "organic  perfectibility" 
of  the  race,  including  the  indefinite  lengthen- 
ing of  life,  is  not  founded  on  scientific  argument, 
that  is  to  say,  on  observed  facts  (pp.  157, 168). 
By  attention  to  breed,  and  con'^imning  all  the 
bad  specimens  to  celibacy,  nr   .•oubt  "a  certain 


degree  of  improvement  similar  to  that  among 
animals  might  take  place  among  men"  (p.  170). 
Otherwise  the  increase  in  longevity  would  only 
give  greater  weight  to  the  "  argument  of  popu- 
lation "  (p.  171).  Godwin's  system  of  equality, 
to  be  produced  by  reason  and  conviction,  "wears 
much  more  the  promise  of  permanence  than 
any  change  effected  and  maintained  by  force  " 
(p.  174).  But  Godwin  dreams  that  all  can  live 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  share  alike  in  the 
bounties  of  nature  (p.  178),  all  causes  of  misery 
and  vice  being  removed,  reason  governing 
instead  of  passion  (p.  180^seg'.),  useless  luxuries 
being  abandoned  imanimously,  and  "the 
spirit  of  benevolence,  guided  by  impartial 
justice,  dividing  the  produce  among  aU  the 
members  of  the  society  according  to  their 
wants"  (p.  182).  Such  a  society  would 
tend  even  more  than  a  new  colony  to  favour 
population,  especially  as  Godwin  would  abolish 
the  form  of  marriage  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
increased  production  due  to  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  property,  there  would  be  such  a  growth 
of  numbers  that  the  new  equality  would  disap- 
pear, and  the  old  struggle,  as  well  as  the  old 
inequality,  would  come  back  (pp.  180-190,  cp. 
pp.  194-198).  A  cause  of  distress  is  at  work 
here  which' cannot  be  traced  to  human  institu- 
tions, but  is  due  to  human  nature  itself  (p.  191) ; 
and  Godwin's  "society  without  government" 
would  feel  the  force  of  it  as  much  as  the  present 
societies  with  governments.  It  would  be  found 
necessary  in  Godwin's  society  to  put  some  check 
on  population,  and  the  most  natural  and  obvious 
would  be  "to  make  every  man  provide  for  liis 
own  obildi-en"  (p.  199).  "And thus  it  appears 
that  a  society  constituted  according  to  the 
most  beautiful  form  that  imagination  can  con- 
ceive, with  benevolence  for  its  moving  principle 
instead  of  self-love,  and  with  every  evil  dis- 
position in  all  its  members  corrected  by  reason 
and  not  force,  would,  from  the  inevitable  laws 
of  nature  and  not  from  any  original  depravity 
of  man,  in  a  very  short  period  degenerate  into 
a  society  constructed  upon  a  plan  not  essentially 
different  from  that  which  prevails  in  every 
known  state  at  present,  I  mean  a  society  divided 
into  a  class  of  proprietors  and 'a  class  of  labourers, 
and  with  self-love  for  the  mainspring  of  the 
great  machine  "  (pp.  206-207). 

But  the  same  argument  which  proves  that 
Godwin's  society  would  collapse  if  founded, 
serves  also  to  prove  that  it  never  could  be 
founded  at  all  (p.  210  seq.).  The  passion 
between  the  sexes  shows  no  tendency  whatever 
to  disappear,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  beheve 
with  Godwin  that  in  the  future  it  mil  be  the 
obedient  servant  of  cool  intellect.  It  is  also  a 
passion  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
man,  and  in  no  wise  an  evil  in  itself  (pp.  211- 
216). 

After  disposing  of  Godwin's  attempts  to  prove 
the  indefinite  physical  improvement  and  Ion- 
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gevity  of  man  (oh.  xii.),  Malthus  finds  fault 
with  the  abstract  character  of  hia  reasoning 
(ch.  xiii.),  and  points  out  how  subordinate  is 
the  part  played  by  mere  reasoning  in  the  affairs 

^  of  life.  The  later  discussions  in  the  Msay  (e.g. 
oh.  xiv.  on  "Perfectibility,"  etc.)  add  nothing 
essential  to  the  main  arguments,  though  there  are 
remarks  on  wages,  wealth,  and  capital  of  import- 
ance in  view  of  his  general  economic  doctrines 
(e.g.  ch.  xvi.  321  ;  oh.  xvii.).  After  telling  us 
how  Dr.  Price  had  unwittingly  been  the  means 
of  convincing  him  of  the  truth  of  his  new  views 
on  the  ratios  of  increase,  Malthus  concludes 
his  book  with  a  brief  statement  of  his  own 
I  philosophical  view  of  the  world.  The  world  is 
to  man  a  state  of  trial ;  without  the  wants  of 
the  body,  and  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  supply- 
ing them,  his  intellect  would  not  be  developed. 
'  The  law  "  that  population  should  increase  much 
faster  than  food"  (p.  361)  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce exactly  the  strong  stimulus  that  was 
needed  for  intellectual  activity  as  well  as  for 
industry  of  any  kind.  In  the  same  way  moral 
evil  seems  necessary  to  the  creation  of  moral 
,  excellence  (ch.  xix.). 

The  Essay  of  1798  was  anonymous,  but  it 
made  a  great  sensation,  and  its  author  was  soon 
known.  Godwin  and  he  met  ui  London  in 
August  1798,  and  a  correspondence  followed, 
of  which  something  is  given  in  Godwin's  lAfe 
(oh.  i.  p.  321).  The  arguments  of  Godwin  and 
others  made  some  impression  ;  and  in  thinking 
of  a  new  edition  the  "author  of  the  essay" 
revised  his  work  not  only  by  the  aid  of  travels 
of  his  own  in  1799  and  1802,  but  in  the  light 
of  abundant  criticism  poured  upon  him  fi-om 
all  sides.  An  Investigation  of  the  Oause  of  the 
present  High  Price  of  Provisions  (1800)  con- 
tained a  promise  to  make  the  Essay  bear  more 
directly  on  present  society,  as  well  as  to  illus- 
trate its  principle  "  from  the  best  authenticated 
accounts  we  have  of  the  state  of  other  countries  " 
than  England.  Accordingly  in  1803  Malthus 
published  under  his  own  name  the  stout  quarto 
that  embodies  his  mature  views  of  his  subject 

^  {An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  or  a 
view  of  its  past  and  present  effects  on  Human 
Happiness,  a  new  edition,  very  much  enlarged). 
Besides  hearing  of  vice  and  misery,  we  now  hear 
of  moral  restraint  as  a  check  on  population. 
"Of  the  preventive  checks,  that  which  is  not 
followed  by  irregular  gratifications  may  properly 
be  termed  moral  restraint"  (2nd  ed.,  p.  H). 
The  author  confesses  in  his  preface  that  he  had 
taken  too  gloomy  a  view  of  human  nature  in 
his  first  essay.  Accordingly,  in  this  second, 
an  allowance  is  made  throughout  for  the  in- 
fluence of  moral  restraint.  In  the  fourth  book 
there  are  two  chapters  entirely  devoted  to 
this  subject.  He  recommends  a  "virtuous 
celibacy,"  a  "prudential  restraint,"  a  "period 
of  delayed  gratification,"  the  result  of  which, 
if  generally  adopted,  would  be  (he  thinks)  that 


"all  squalid  poverty  would  be  removed  from 
society,  or  at  least  be  confined  to  a  very  few  who 
had  fallen  into  misfortunes  against  which  no 
prudence  or  foresight  could  provide  "  (p.  495). 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
the  general  observance  of  such  a  rule  of  conduct, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Malthus  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  the  chastity  he  recommended  "has 
the  most  real  and  solid  foundation  in  nature 
and  reason,  being  apparently  the  only  virtuous 
mean  of  avoiding  the  vice  and  misery  which 
result  from  the  principle  of  population "  {ib. 
p.  496). 

Apart  from  this  introduction  of  moral  re-A 
straint,  the  principles  of  the  first  essay  remain 
unaltered.  But  the  application  is  different. 
Instead  of  very  general  illustrations,  there  are 
now  detailed  descriptions  of  typical  savage, 
barbarian,  and  civilised  countries,  drawn  from 
a  wide  range  of  authorities.  These  occupy 
more  than  half  of  the  book.  The  Utopias  of 
Godwin  and  Condoroet  are  dismissed  in  three 
short  chapters  (pp.  354-386),  after  which 
emigration  and  the  poor  laws  are  discussed, 
and  the  author  slides  into  what  may  be  called 
economics  proper,  the  relations  of  wealth  to 
wages,  of  commerce  to  agriculture,  and  the 
effects  of  bounties  on  corn.  Various  aspects 
of  the  principle  of  population,  especially  its 
bearings  on  charity  and  on  civil  hberty,  are 
then  considered.  With  all  its  qualifications  of 
the  theory  of  the  first  edition,  this  second  gave 
much  offence  by  some  indiscreet  phrases  and 
illustrations.  The  solemn  contrast  of  the 
matron  and  the  maiden  lady,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter,  occurs  in  the  second  edition,  pp. 
549-650 ;  and  disappeared  afterwards.  The 
famous  passage,  describing  "nature's  mighty 
feast "  and  the  uninvited  guests,  occurs  there  too, 
in  connection  with  civil  liberty  (bk.  iv.  ch.  vi. 
p.  531).  It  involves  a  denial  of  the  right  to 
support,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  right; 
and,  though  it  occurs  only  in  this  edition  of  the 
Essay,  Malthus  never  abandoned  the  position 
maintained  in  it.  He  considered  that  our  poor 
laws,  in  conceding  the  right,  were  "attempting 
to  reverse  the  laws  of  nature. "  Hence  his  pro- 
.posal  that  public  notice  should  be  given  that  no 
child  bom  of  any  marriage  taking  place  after  a 
year  from  the  said  notice,  and  no  illegitimate 
child  born  two  years  from  said  notice,  should  be 
entitled  to  parish  relief, — also  that  the  clergy 
when  conducting  the  marriage  service  should 
call  the  attention  of  the  husband  to  his  obliga- 
tion to  support  his  own  children  and  the 
wrongfulness  of  his  marrying  without  a  fair 
prospect  of  being  able  to  support  them  (bk.  iv. 
ch.  vii.  p.  538).  He  does  not  approve  of  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  by  the  state  even  where 
there  is  no  such  prospect ;  it  is  enough  to  leave 
foolish  men  to  the  "punishment  provided  by 
the  laws  of  nature  "  (p.  539). 

There  was  mi-<"Ji  opposition  to  the  views  of 
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the  essay.  Many  of  the  replies  to  it  are  largely 
rhetorical  and  do  not  concern  us  here.  Malthus 
disposed  of  his  critics  very  temperately  in  the 
successive  appendices  to  his  various  editions. 
The  substantial  soundness  of  his  maia  positions 
is  not  disputed  by  economists  now,  and  his 
influence  on  the  study  of  statistics  is  admittedly 
great.  The  effect  of  his  essay  and  other  works 
on  general  economic  speculation  vrDl  be  con- 
sidered below. 

But  the  essay  seems  fairly  open  to  the  follow- 
ing comments. 

1.  The  necessity  of  food  and  the  necessity 
of  the  instinct  of  sex,  his  two  postulates,  are 
not  equally  absolute.  j^. 

2.  The  growth  of  population  and  the  increase 
of  food  are  not  well  illustrated  by  a  mathemati- 
cal formula  (geometrical  and  arithmetical  ratio) 
which  suggests  greater  exactness  than  the  cas,» 
allows. 

3.  The  expression  "tendency"  is  not  applic- 
able to  the  growth  of  population  in  the  saJo^ 
sense  as  to  the  increase  of  food. '  Malthus  admits 
this,  but  not  perhaps  with  sufficient  prominence 
and  frequency.  '*'' 

4.  The  periods  of  the  doubling  of  population 
and  of  the  doubling  of  food  are  stated  too 
absolutely,  in  so  far  as  the  idea  is  sometimes 
conveyed  that,  without  respect  of  climate,  race, 
and  country,  the  periods  will  be  nearly  the 
same  for  all  human  beings,  if  only  the  moral, 
political,  and  social  conditions  are  identical. 

5.  Malthus  often  speaks  as  if  population  must 
ease  up  to  the  limits  of  the  food  as 

soon  aHMiWgSire  sufficient  to  secure  the  standard 
of  living^o^J^Ki  on  Ment,  p.  8).  But  such 
an  instance  as  r!i8pice  shows  that  the  standard 
may  be  secured  and  yet  no  increase  take  place. 
Hence  it  is  not  evident  now,  whatever  it  was 
in  his  days,  that  all  countries  feel  the  pressure 
of  population,  except  in  the  sense  that  all 
either  exercise  preventive  checks  or  suflfer  from 
the  positive. 

6.  The  argument  of  the  biologists,  expounded 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  would  show  that 
possibly  in  the  future  the  intellectual  energies 
of  man  may  gi'ow  at  the  expense  of  the  sensual. 
The  basis  of  this  argument,  however,  is  not 
very  firm  (see  Population). 

'  7.  Malthus  proposed  late  marriages  as  a 
remedy  foroyer-population;theneo-Malthusians, 
admitting  the  full  force  of  his  general  argument, 
propose  as  a  remedy  early  marriages  with  re- 
striction of  family  (see  Bkadlatjgh  ;  James 
Mill  ;  Place).  The  name  Malthusian  in  its 
widest  sense  is  applied  to  all  who  recognise  the 
existence  and  the  need  of  any  checks  on  popu- 
lation. 

The  fii-st  achievement  of  Malthus  was  the 
exposition  of  the  theoiy  of  population  ;  and 
his  name  has  been  associated  so  closely  with  this 
theory  that,  like  Darwin's,  it  has  added  a  new 
adjective  to  the  language  of  civilised  peoples. 


His  second  achievement  was  his  contribution  to 
the  economic  doctrine  of  rent. 

When  the  East  India  Company  resolved  in 
1805  to  found  a  College  at  Haileybury  (Hert- 
ford) for  the  preparation  of  then-  cadets,  they 
made  Malthus  their  first  professor  of  history 
and  political  economy,  and  he  began  his  duties 
at  the  opening  of  the  college  in  1807,  continu- 
ing till  his  death  in  1834.  He  twice  appeared 
in  print  in  defence  of  his  college  against  the 
criticisms  of  Lord  Grenville  and  others.  He 
lived  at  Haileybury  very  contentedly  and  in- 
dustriously, and  was  blessed  with  good  physical 
health  all  his  hfe.  The  pamphlet  on  the 
Nature  and  Progress  of  Bent  (1815)  contains 
the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  at  Hailey- 
bury (see  "Advertisement,"  or  preface,  of  the 
pamphlet).  Malthus  had  intended  to  keep 
these  notes  tiU  he  could  include  them  with 
others  in  a  regular  treatise  on  political 
economy  ;  but  the  agitation  on  corn  duties, 
which  was  then  at  its  height  and  had  al? 
ready  drawn  from  him  one  pamphlet,  induced 
him  to  follow  it  up  by  this  other.  In  the  first 
(Observations  on  the  Effects  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
1814)  he  had  stated  the  arguments  for  and 
against  protection  of  agriculture,  holding  the 
balance  between  the  two  opinions,  but  hinting  \ 
that  the  poUtical  dependence  caused  by  a  free 
trade  was  a  serious  evil,  and  that  agiiculture 
was  more  important  than  manufacture.  In 
a  third  pamphlet  {Grounds  of  an  Opinion  on 
the  Policy  of  Restricting  the  Importation  of 
Foreign  Corn,  1815),  he  plainly  advocated  a 
temporary  protection,  to  keep  up  prices  in 
order  to  keep  up  high  farming.  Between  the 
two  others  came  the  tract  on  Bent,  of  much 
more  consequence  than  either.  "The  rent  of 
land,"  he  says,  "is  that  portion  of  the  value 
of  the  whole  produce  which  remains  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  after  all  the  outgoings 
belonging  to  its  cultivation,  of  whatever  kind, 
have  been  paid,  including  the  profits  of  the 
capital  employed,  estimated  according  to  the 
usual  and  ordinary  rate  of  the  profits  of  agri- 
cultural stock  at  the  time  being."  This  is  the 
point  towards  which  actual  rents  are  constantly 
gravitating ;  and  the  iomaediate  cause  of  rent 
is  the  excess  of  price  above  cost  of  production. 
How  is  such  excess  possible  1  It  is  not  due, 
as  Sat  and  Buchajtan  think,  to  the  monopoly 
of  property,  though  the  idea  is  sometimes 
countenanced  by  Adam  Smith,  but  to  three 
causes :  (1)  that  the  soil  yields  more  than  enough 
to  support  the  cultivator  ;  (2)  that  the  food 
and  materials  thus  procured  cause  an  increase 
of  populatiin  in  proportion  to  them  ;  and  (3) 
that  the  fertile  lands  are  comparatively  scarce, 
(p.  8,  cp.  p.  10).  Hence  the  paradox  that  "the 
cause  of  the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
above,  the  cost  of  production  is  to  be  found  in 
their  abundance  rather  than  their  scarcity  "  (p. 
13}.    -In  the  case  of  real  monopolies  like  choice 
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vineyards,  the  supply  does  not  raise  up  its  own 
demand.  '  It  is  otkerwise  with  •  agriculture, 
where  a  lessened  fertility  diminishes  the  demand 
by  diminishing  the  population.  On  the  other 
hand,  where'  fertile  lands  are  to  be  had  in 
abundance,  as  iu  the  earlier  periods  of  society 
or  in  the  colonies  (p.  17),  the  result  is  high 
wages  and  profits,  but  little  or  no  rent.  But 
the  diversities  of  soil  make  their  effect  felt  as 
time  goes  on.  "The  accumulation  of  capital 
beyond  the  means  of  employing  ilf^m  land  of 
the  greatest  natural  fertility  and  the,  greatest 
advantage'  of  situation  must  neqessarily  lower 
profits,  srhile '  the  tendency  of  population  to 
increase  beyond  the.  means  of  subsistence  must, 
after  a  time,  lower  the  wages' of  labour  "  (p.  17). 
Thejajst-of  production  wiil  thus  fall ;  but  the 
value  of  the  product  will  rise,  atcd  itq  rise 
creates  an  excess  which  is  relit  (p.  18).  "The 
separation  of  rents  as  a  kina  of  fixture  upon 
lands  (jf^Tceftain  quality  is  a  law-as  invariable 
as  the  action  of  the  principle  of  gravity. "  Rents 
are  thtlB-due  not  to  human  artifice  but  to  the 
laws  of  nature  (p.  20).. 

The  rise  and/faLl_  of  rents  are  governed 
by  the  four  causes  of  the;  diminution  of  .cost  of 
production — (1)  accumulation  of  capital  and 
consequent  fall  of  profits ;  (2)  increase  of 
population  and  consequent  fall  of  wages  ;  (3) 
amgealtural  improvements  and  -^  consequent 
diminution  in  the  number  of  hands  needed ; 
(4)  ificfease  ip  the  prioe-from  increased  dem,and," 
especially  in  a  manufact^ing  nation,  and 
consequent  lowering  in  the  proportion  of  cost 
to  price  (p.  22).  But  these  causes  need  not  act 
together  (p.  26,  cp.  p.  34).  ^ 
.r-fhe  general  principle  is  true  that  "  rents 
naturally  rise  as  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  produce  and  the'  cost  of  the  instru- 
ments of  production  increases  "  (p.  27).  It  is 
also  true  that  "a  progressive'  rise  of  rents 
seems  to  be'  necessarily  connected  with  the 
progressive  cultivation  of  new  land  aud  the 
J)rogressive  improvement  of  the  old,"  ^while 
"a  fall  of  rents,  is  as  necessarily  connected 
with  the  throwing  of  inferior  land  out  of 
cultivation  and  the  'continued  deterioration 
of  the  land  of  a  superior  quality  "  (p.  32).  It 
follows  also  that  ' '  the  price  of  produce  in 
every  progressive  country  must  b'e  just  about 
equal^  to  "the  cost  of  production  on  land  of  the 
poorest  quality  actually  in  use,  or  to  the  cost 
of '  raising  additional  produce  ■  on  old  land, 
which  yields  only  the  usual  returns  of  agri- 
cultm'al  stock  with iittle  or  no  rent"  (p.  35, 
p.  36).  "Corn,  in  reference  to  the  quantity 
actually  produced,  is  sold  at  its  necessary  price 
like  manufactures "  (p.  39).  It  is  as  with 
machinery  in  manufactures  ;  when  .  improve- 
ments are  introduced  but  not  carried  out 
universally,  the  employers  Sf  the  improved 
machines  will  reap  surplus  profits  (cp.  p.  55 
note),  the  manufactured  article  being  demanded 


in  greater  quantities  than  the  improved  machines 
can  supply,  and  the  price  being  accordingly 
fixed  by  the  cost  of  producing  the^rticle 
by  means  of  the  old  fashioned  ones  (cp.  pp. 
3^,89,  41,  45). 
'"'^The  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns  was 
thus  clearly  formulated  in  this  tract  on  rent. 
Though  logically  implied  in  the  theory  of 
population,  it  was  not  expressly  stated  in  the 
essay  of  1798  ;  there  are  hints  of  it  (especially 
p.  46  for  extensive  cultivation,  pp.  90  and 
107  note  foi^ intensive,  cp.  186-188).  The  2nd 
edition  of  the  essay  (1803)  is  somewhat  clearer 
on  the  subject  (p.  5  for  intensive,  p.  7  ex- 
tensive, cp.  the  comment  on  Andekson,  p. 
472).  The  essay  did  not  contain  the  author's 
mature  views  on  rent  tOl  its  5th  edition 
(1817).  These  views  appear  also,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  the  Political  Hconomy  (1820 
and  1836).  They  were  very  little  affected  by 
the  long  correspondence  of  Malthus  with 
Ricardo  on  the  subject,  still  less  by  the 
public  criticisms  of  the  latter  and  of  M'Culloch, 
Toirens,  and  many  others.  The  view  of 
Malthus  that  agricultural  improvements  raised 
rents  has  on  the  whole  been  justified  by  ex- 
perience rather  than  Ricardo's  to  the  contrary 
effect. 

The  bearing  of  the  law  of  population  on 
wages  is  so  close  that  this  subject  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  Malthus  from  the  first.  He  ob- 
serves (Essay,  1798,  p.  35),  that  "  the  want  of 
freedom  in  the  market'  of  labour,  which  occurs 
more  or  less  in  all  communities,  either  from 
parish  laws  or  the  more  general  cause  of  the 
facility  pf  combination  among  the  rich,  and 
its  difficulty  among  the  poor,  operates  to 
prevent  the  price  of  labour  from  rising  at  the 
natm'al  period,  and'keej^  it  dowi  sqnle  time 
longer,  perhaps  till  a  year  of  scarcity,  when 
the  olaniour  is  too  loud  and  the  necessity  too 
apparent  to  be  resisted:"  "  It  must  have  risen 
long  before,  but  from'  an  unjust,  conspiracy  "  of 
the  rich  {ih.  p.  36).  He  starts  therefore  with" 
no  class  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  employer ; 
but  his  "principle  of  population"  compels 
him  to  believe  that  "no  possible  .form  of 
society  could  prevent  the  almost  constant 
action  of  misery  upon  a  great  part  of  mankind 
if  in  a  state  of  ineqilality,  and  upon  all  if  all 
were  equal "  (p.  36).  Eyen  though  an  English 
labourer  does  not  marry  without  reflection,  or 
at  the  earliest  possible  age,  he  does  so  soon 
enough  and  improvidently  enough  to  find  his 
children  more  sickly  than  those  of  the  richer 
classes.  The  healthiness  of  a  country  life  is 
proverbial;  yet  "the  lads  who  drive  ploughs 
are  very  rarely  seen  with  any  appearanoe^  of 
calves  to  their  legs"  (p.  73).  Combination  it- 
self, which,  he  allows,  might  quite  possibly 
secure  a  shorter  day's  labour  (of  6  or  7  hours)  to 
the  labourers  without  prejudice  to  production 
(p.  298,  cp.  p.  301),  would  hardly  stand  against 
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the  necessities  of  the  poorest.  "Those  that 
had  large  famQies  would,  naturally  be  desirous 
of  exchanging  two  hours  more  of  their  labour 
for  an  ampler  quantity  of  subsistence,"  and  it 
would  be  "a  violation  of  the  first  and  most 
sacred  property  that  a  man  possesses  to 
attempt  by  positive  institutions  to  interfere 
with  his  command  over  his  own  labour " 
(p.  299). 

Real  wages  ("the  comforts  of  the  labouring 
poor")  depend  on  the  "funds  destined  for 
the  maintenance  of  labour  and  will  be  very 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  this 
increase  "  (p.  305),  but  Adam  Smith  was  wrong 
in  supposing  that  whatever  increases  "the 
revenue  or  stock  of  a  society  ''  increases  these 
funds.  It  is  not  so  unless  the  additional 
revenue  "is  convertible  into  a  proportional 
quantity  of  food  ;  and  this  last  is  true  in  agri- 
cultm'e  but  not  itf  manufacture  (p.  306  seq.). 

A  rise  of  wages  caused  by  an  extension  of 
manufacture  will  be  merely  nominal  if  there  is 
no  proportional  increase  of  provisions  (p.  307), 
for  then  the  price  of  provisions  will  rise  and 
the  rpal  wages  remain  as  they  were  before. 
Importation  can  never  in  a  large  country  like 
ours  be  sufBciently  great  to  prevent  this  (p.  311). 
Hence  Majihus  thinks  Dr.  Peioe  might  have 
plausiblysupported  his  view  of  the  depopula- 
tion of  England  by  arguing  that  the  increased 
trade  and  manufacture  created  no  new  supplies 
of  food,  and  therefore  provided  for  no  increased 
munbers  (pp.  312,  313).  In  thisrespect  Malthus 
is  physiocratic  (p.  327)  ;  and,  in  the  first  essay 
at  least,  he  supposes  wages  to  be  close  to  the 
physical  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  most 
important  of  these  to  be  bread.  He  is  con- 
sistently physiocratic  too  in  reckoning  manu- 
facture unproductive  to  society  in  comparison 
with  agriculture  (p.  333),  though  often  very 
remarkably  productive  to  individuals  (p.  334). 
In  later  works  he  makes  much  more  ample 
allowance  for  the  difference  between  a  high 
and  a  low  standard  of  living,  as  affecting 
wages  and  pojiulation., 

■'  His  maturer  views  of  wages  were  developed 
with  constant  reference  to  the  rival  theories 
of  RlOABDO.  Malthus  refused  to  consider  mere 
necessaries  "the  natural  price  of  labour  "  ;  that 
is  a  "most  unnatural"  price,  for  it  impKes 
a  stationary  society  and  standard  of  comforts. 
The  true  definition  of  natural  wages  is  "that 
price  which  in  "^he  actual  circumstances  of  the 
society  is  necessary  to  occasioil  an  average 
supply  of  labourers,  sufiicient  to  meet  the 
average  Remand  "r(PoZ.  -S^™».,  ifeSO,  p.  247). 
The  market  rate  is  sometimes  above  and 
sometimes  below  this  point.  The  resources 
of  the  ooimtry  and  the  demand  for  labour 
may  increase  ;  and  then  the  rate  of  wages  goes 
up,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  will  be 
probably  so  affected'  that  a  higher  standard  of 
comfort  will  be  adopted  j  or  they  may  stand 
VOL.  II.   '^      "        ^ 


still  or  decrease,  and  the  rate  go  down  and 
the  standard  of  comfort  l^e  lowered.  A.  high 
standard  of  comfort  is  the '  effect  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  high  wages  {ib.  pp.  248-249,  266-257). 
The  standard  is  now  'so  complex  that  happily 
wages  do  not  depend  wholly  on  the  price  of 
corn  {Pol.  Econ.,  1820,  p.  291).  By  high  and 
low  wages  Malthus  does  not  mean,  like  Eicardo, 
a  high  or  low  proportion  to  profits,  but  a 
greater  or  a  less  command  of  the  comforts  of 
life  {ib.  pp.  91,  326,  327,  214  n.  etc.). 

The  relation  of  wages  to  capital  (defined  as 
"  that- particular  portion"  of  material  wealth, 
"which  is  destined  to  be  employed  with  a 
view  to  profit,"  Pol.  Econ.,  1820,  p.  293)  is  not 
regarded  as  one  of  simple  dependence ;  the 
demand  for  labour-  depends  not  only  on  capital 
but  on  revenue  (pp.  248,  261,  301  n.).  Here 
as  elsewhere  Malthus  objects  to  the  Eicardian 
neglect  of  "demand"  and  exclusive  attention 
to  "supply."  Nevertheless  he  allows  that  the 
proportion  which  capital,  whether  fixed  or  cir- 
culating (p.  261)  bears  to  labour  has  a  very  im- 
portant influence  both  on  wages  and  profits 
(pp.  301,  302).  He  did  not  formulate  the 
theory  of  a  Wages  Fund  ;  but  he  was  to 
some  extent  the  cause  of  it  (see  especially  Pol. 
Econ.,  1820,  pp.  301  seq.,  a  good  example  of 
the  abstract  or  deductive  method).  He  even 
states  that  "if  the  market  were  comparatively 
understocked  with  labour,  the  landlords  and 
capitalists  would  be  obliged  to  give  a  larger 
share  of  the  produce  to  each  workniaii.  Every 
effort  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  poor 
generally,  that  has  not  this  tendency,  is 
perfectly  futile  and  childish.  It  is  quite 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  knowledge  and 
prudence  of  the  poor  themselves  are  absolutely 
the  only  means  by  which  any  improvement 
in  their  condition  can  be  effected.  They  are 
really  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destiny  ;  and 
what  others  can  do  for  them  is  like  the  dust 
of  the  balance  compared  with  what  they  can 
do  for  themselves  "  (p.  306). 

But  profits  do  not  depend,  as  Eicardo 
supposes,  pm-ely  on  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
labourer's  necessaries,  any  more  than  the  value 
in  exchange  of  commodities  generally  depends 
wholly  on  their  cost  in  labour.  Eicardo  takes 
demand  as  constant,  and  explains  all  values  by 
the  cost  of  their  supply  (pp.  308-11,  etc.  ;  but 
see  EiOAEDo). 

Malthus  differed  from  what  he  called  the 
new  school  of  political  economy  (see  Quarterly 
Meview,  January  1824),  meaning  Eicardo  and 
his  followers  M'CuUoch  and  James  Mill,  in 
regard  to  their  three  main  principles.  The 
first  was  that  the  natural  or  normal  value,  in 
exchange,  of  a  commodity  is  determined  by  its 
cost,  and  that  its  cost  means  labour.  The 
second,  that  demand  affects  values  very  little  or 
not  at  all.  The  third,  that  profits  are  deter- 
mined  not  by  competition  of  capitalists  but 
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by  the  fertility  of  the  least  fertile  land  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  cultivate.  Thus  in  value 
profits  play  so  small  a  part  that  they  may  be 
neglected.  Malthus  questions  all  three  of  these 
propositions.  Cost,  or  as  he  prefers  to  say,  the 
"conditions  of  supply,"  includes  a  reference  to 
demand  and  supply;  "natural  prices"  are 
"  regulated  by  the  ordinary  and  average  relation 
of  the  demand  to  the  supply  "  instead  of  their 
extraordinary  and  accidental  relations  {^Political 
Mconomy,  1820,  p.  84).  Profits  also  must 
enter  into  the  conditions;  and  the  "varying 
quickness  of  their  returns  "  is  of  importance  in 
the  determination  of  prices  (i6.  p.  88,  op.  TrcKt 
on  Value,  p.  12  n.).  "The  articles  which  were  of 
a  nature  to  require  a  long  preparation  would  be 
comparatively  very  scarce,  and  would  have  a 
great  exchangeable  value  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  had  actually  been 
employed  upon  them,  and  on  the  capital 
necessary  to  their  production"  (ib.  p.  89).  The 
varying  proportions  of  fixed  capital  entering 
into  different  commodities  were  recognised  by 
Rioardo  himself  as  requiring  a  qualification  of 
his  principle  (ib.  p.  90,  see  RiCABDo). 

Malthus  attached  great  importance  to  the 
search  after  a  measure  of  value  ;  and  the  luke- 
warmness,  as  well  as  scepticism,  of  Ricardo 
on  the  subject  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Ricardo  had  not  a  "historical  mind." 
Malthus  was  anxious  to  have  a  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  economic  history,  especially 
the  statistics  of  prices  and  wages  in  past  times, 
and  particularly  since  1790.  In  his  Political 
Hconomy  (1820)  he  thought  that  a  mean 
between  corn  and  labour  was  the  measure  he 
desired  (pp.  132,  133),  except  for  corn  itself, 
of  which  the  best  measure  was  the  labour 
commanded.  In  his  tract  on  the  Measure  of 
Value  (1823)  he  confesses  that  he  was  wrong 
(p.  23  n. )  and  that  ' '  labour  alone  is  the  true 
measure."  He  quotes  Rioardo's  dictum  "in 
aU  countries  and  at  all  times  profits  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  labour  requisite  to  provide 
necessaries  for  the  labourers  on  that  land  or 
with  that  capital  which  yields  no  rent,"  only 
to  deduce  from  it  the  constant  value  of  labour 
{Value,  p.  29  n.) ;  and  thinks  that  if  the  value 
of  labour  be  constant,  labour  is  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  measure  of  all  other  values  (cp.  pp.  30, 
31).  "  The  labour  worked  up  in  a  commodity 
could  not  in  many  cases  be  ascertained  without 
considerable  difficulty  ;  but  the  labour  which 
it  will  command  is  always  open  and  palpable  " 
(p.  64  n.).  This  was  Adam  Smith's  doctrine, 
though  he  was  not  always  consistent.  Mal- 
thus may  be  more  consistent,  but  he  was  hardly 
more  successful  in  the  practical  application 
of  labour  as  a  measure  of  value.  Ricardo's 
attitude  of  suspense  and  scepticism  seems  justi- 
fied. In  our  own  time  Professor  Marshall  (Gold 
and  Silver  Commission,  evidence,  December 
1887,  final  report,  pp.  1,  3)  uses   labour  as  a 


measure  of  the  value  of  gold,  but  does  not  put 
it  forward  as  a  universal  measure. 

It  was  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  precious 
metals  had  no  constant  value  ;  and  the  question 
of  the  changes  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  was 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  all  economists  at  the 
epoch  of  the  great  war.  The  fluctuations  of 
general  prices  from  the  war  and  of  corn  from  the 
seasons  were  complicated  by  variations  due  to 
the  state  of  the  currency,  and  especially  to  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  authorized  in  1797 
and  continued  till  1821.  An  economist  who 
had  lived  through  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
new  century  would  necessarily  be  expected  to 
have  an  opinion  about  the  cause  of  the  high 
price  of  food  in  1800,  about  the  effect  of  the 
Continental  System  1806-12,  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  guineas  in  those  times,  about 
the  Bullion  Committee  1810  (see  Bullion 
Committee,  Repokt  of),  and  about  a  "general 
glut "  after  the  war. 

Prom  the  end  of.  1808  the  foreign  exchanges 
had  become  very  unfavourable  to  this  country, 
and  the  bullion  committee  reported  in  1810 
that  this  low  state  of  the  continental  ex- 
changes, together  with  the  high  price  of  bullion, 
measured  in  notes,  was  caused  by  "an  excess 
in  the  paper  circulation,"  due  originally  to  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments.  Malthus  and 
Ricardo  agreed  with  this  conclusion,  but 
differed  about  the  general  relation  of  currency 
to  the  exchanges.  Ricardo  considered  that 
"the  exportation  of  the  coin  is  caused  by  its 
cheapness,  and  is  not  the  effect  but  the  cause 
of  an  unfavourable  balance  "  (  Works,  p.  268). 
Malthus  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
unfavourable  balance  might  be  due  to  purely 
commercial  causes,  of  which  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver  would  be  only  the  elfeot.  A 
view  very  like  Ricardo's  has  been  maintained 
by  Professor  Marshall  before  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Commission  {^lidence,  final  report,  December 
1887  and  January  1888,  pp.  11,  48-50);  but 
economists  have  not  yet  reached  unanimity  on 
the  subject. 

In  regard  to  the  apparent  general  glut  that 
followed  the  war,  it  was  the  view  of  Malthus 
(see  Political  Economy,  1820)  that  a  general 
over-production  had  really  occurred,  and  was 
the  explanation  of  general  low  prices  ;  a  certain 
amount  of  luxurious  living  was,  he  thought, 
really  good  for  trade.  Consumption  must 
keep  pace  with  production ;  in  England  in 
his  day  the  latter  seemed  to  him  to  have 
outstripped  the  former.  J.  B.  Say  (Lettres  4 
M.  Malthus,  1820),  Rioardo,  and  James  Mill 
were  no  doubt  right  in  pointing  out  that 
general  could  not  mean  universal,  for  supply 
involves  demand.  But  they  were  wrong  in 
leaving  the  impression  that  particular  cases  of 
over-production  could  never  be  numerous  enough 
to  cause  any  wide  distress  ;  and  it  seems  fair 
to  say  that  the  theory  of  population  can  bear 
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to  te  applied  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  with 
equal  plausibility. 

The  theory  of  population  remained  after  all 
the  greatest  achievement  of  Malthus  ;  and  this 
notice  of  him  may  he  fitly  concluded  by  some 
account  of  his  applications  of  it  to  the  poor 
law. 

"To  remedy  the  frequent  distresses  of  the 
common  people,"  he  wrote  in  1798,  "the  poor 
laws  of  England  have  been  iustituted  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  though  they  may  have 
alleviated  a  little  the  intensity  of  individual 
misfortune,  they  ha7|e  spread  the  general  evil 
over  a  mucli  larger '  surface. "  He  adds  that 
it  is  often  remarkeS.  with  surprise  that,  not- 
mthstanding  the  immense  sum,  nearly  three 
miUions,  that  is  annually  collected  for  the 
poor  in  England,  there  is  still  so  much 
distress  among  them./* ' '  Some  think  that  the 
money  is  embezzled,  others  that  the  church 
wardens  and  overseers  consume  the  greater 
part  of  it  in  dinners.  All  agree  that  some- 
how or  other  it  must  he  very  iU  managed" 
{Essay,  p:  74).  But,  if  there  were  a  rate  of 
18s.  in  the  £1  instead  of  4s.,  the  case  would 
not  be  materially  different.  If  wages  were 
from  Is.  6d.  a  day  made  up  to  5s.,  the 
labourers,  it  might  be  said,  could  then  eat 
meat  every  day.  But  the  transference  of 
3s.  6d.  to  every  labourer  would  not  increase 
the  stock  of  meat,  but  by  increasing  the  number 
of  buyers  would  simply  raise  the  price.  If  it 
caused  more  cattle-rearing,  there  would  be  less 
corn-growing,  and  corn  would  rise  (pp.  75,  76). 
"When  subsistence  is  sc^ce  in  proportion  to 
.  the  number  of  people,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  the  lowest  members  of  the  society 
possess  Is.  6d.  or  6s.  They  must  at  all 
events  be  reduced  to  live  upon  the  hardest 
fare  and  in  the  smallest  quantity."  Moreover, 
there  would  on  the  first  receipt  of  the  additional 
wages  be  less  inclination  for  work  and  a  gi-eater 
impulse  to  an  increase  of  numbers  (pp.  76,  77). 
"I  cannot  by  means  of  money  raise  a  poor 
man  and  enable  him  to  live  much  better 
than  he  did  before  without  proportionably 
depressing  others  in  the  same  class "  (p.  79). 
The  poor  Jaws  tend  to  increase  population 
without  increasing  the  food,  and  they  decrease 
the  share  of  the  industrious  poor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  pauper  (pp.  83,  84).  They  diminish  both 
the  power  and  the  will  to  save  among  the 
common  people  (p.  87).  It  is  good  for  society 
that  dependent  jioverty  should  be  held  dis- 
graceful (p.  86)C  The  very  possibility  of  falling 
back  upon  parish  relief  removes  a  strong 
motive  for  providence  and  for  avoidance  of  the 
ale-house  (pp.  88,89).  In  order  to  give  an  assist- 
ance to  some  which  is  a  doubtful  blessing  to 
them,  we  subject  the  whole  of  our  people  to  "  a 
set  of  grating,  ine'bnvenient,  and  tyrannical  laws 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
constitution  "  (p.  92)  namely,  the  laws  of  settle- 


ment. It  is  not  good  to  ' '  force  population '' 
as  Pitt's  bill  of  1796  seemed  to  do.  There  is 
no  real  gain  to  the  public  from  the  resulting 
low  wages  (p.  134,  cp.  p.  94). 

Such  was  the  strain  of  reasoning  in  the  first 
essay  ;  and  it  reciurs  in  the  later  writings.  The 
tract  on  the  high  price  of  provisions  (1800) 
contends  that  the  high  price  is  mainly  due  not 
to  over-issues  of  the  country  banks  but  to  the 
attempt  of  the  poor-law  authorities  to  increase 
the  aUowanoes  in  aid  of  wages,  so  as  to  overtake 
the  price  of  corn, — an  attempt  which  caused 
the  poor  to  compete  with  the  rich  in  raising  the 
price  stiU  further.  The  dealers  were  not  at 
fault ;  by  keeping  their  supplies  till  prices  were 
highest  they  furnished  supplies  when  they  were 
most  needful ;  and,  after  all,  the  high  price  has 
been  a  real  benefit  conferred  on  us  for  once  by 
the  poor  laws.  So  many  more  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  have  been  made  by  it  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  scarcity  and  economise,  that  the  stock  of 
food  has  gone  farther  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  done,  the  farmers  have  been  encouraged  to 
add  to  the  supply  by  extended  cultivation,  and 
the  merchants  by  importation  (High  Price,  pp. 
19,  20).  That  at  such  a  time,  too,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  leave  the  poor  simply  to  shift  for 
themselves,  he  does  not  expressly  concede  till 
the  3rd  ed.  of  his  essay  (1806,  vol.  ii.  p.  169). 
Otherwise  the  tract  of  1800  may  be  said  to  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  essay  without  change. 
The  remarks  on  the  part  played  by  the  issues 
of  the  eoimtry  banks  are  expanded.  Coming 
first  as  an  effect  of  the  rising  prices,  the  issues 
became  in  their  turn  a  cause  of  them  (see 
2nd  ed.  pp.  402-403  ;  7th,  p.  299  ;  High  Price, 
pp.  23-24). 

In  the  2nd  ed.  (1803)  of  the  essay,  and  all 
the  later  ones,  the  poor  laws  take  a  much 
larger  place  than  before.  More  stress  is  laid 
on  the  impossibility  of  their  requirements. 
He  had  said  (1st  ed.  pp.  98,  99)  :  "  We  tell  the 
common  people  that,  if  they  will  submit  to  a 
code  of  tyrannical  regulations,  they  shall  never 
be  in  want.  They  do  submit  to  these  regula- 
tions. They  perform  their  part  of  the  contract ; 
but  we  do  not,  nay  cannot,  perform  ours  ;  and 
thus  the  poor  sacrifice  the  valuable  blessing  of 
liberty  and  receive  nothing  that  can  be  called 
an  equivalent  in  return."  In  the  2nd  ed.  (bk. 
iii.  ch.  vi.),  he  shows  this  in  detail  of  the 
promise  to  ■  find  work,  quoting  Defoe  and 
Eden.  He  quotes  Hanwat  and  Howlett  to 
showthegreat  mortality  of  parish  children,  whose 
protection  (be  it  remembered)  was  the  object 
of  the  first  Faotokt  Act  (1802),  and  concludes 
' '  that  the  poor  laws  have  destroyed  many 
more  lives  than  they  have  preserved"  (p.  416). 
Moreover,  though  marriage  is  encouraged  by 
the  poor  laws,  it  is  hindered  by  the  deficiency 
of  cottages  and  the  reluctance  of  the  land- 
holders to  build  new  ones  (bk.  iii.  eh.  vi.  3rd  ed. 
vol.  ii.  p.  182). 
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The  proposal  of  Malthus  for  the  abolition  of 
the  poor  laws  has  been  already  mentioned. 
He  would  rely  on  private  charity,  and  he  sees 
(2nd  ed.  p.  640)  that  "the  only  difaculty 
would  be  to  restrain  the  hand  of  benevolence 
from  assisting  those  in  distress  in  so  liberal  a 
manner  as  to  encourage  indolence  and  want  of 
foresight  in  others"  (ib.).  He  is  stern  in 
allowing  the  sins  of  the  parents  to  be  visited 
on  the  children  (p.  543).  The  parish  support 
of  deserted  children  multiplies  the  desertions 
(p.  541).  What  we  ought  to  encourage  is  family 
affection  and  the  self-reliance  and  responsibility 
of  the  head  of  the  family.  To  force  a  man  to 
marry,  however,  as  is  done  by  some  parishes 
after  a  case  of  seduction,  is  to  add  evil  to  evil 
(p.  542). 

If  the  poor  laws  were  removed,  the  English 
people  would  show,  even  more  strongly  than 
before,  their  '(spirit  of  industry  and  foresight." 
Without  the  general  prevalence  of  the  "  strong 
desire  of  bettering  their  own  condition "  the 
poor  laws  would  have  ruined  them .  in  time 
past  (pp.  545-546).  But  Malthus  recognised 
that  abolition  must  be  gradual.  ' '  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  any  legislative  regulation  founded 
on  the  plan  I  have  proposed  till  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  of  society  were  generally  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity,  and  till  the  poor  them- 
selves could  be  made  to  understand  that  they 
had  purchased  their  right  to  a  provision  by 
law,  by  too  great  and  extensive  a  sacrifice  of 
their  liberty  and  happiness  "  {Letter  to  WMt- 
bread,  1807,  pp.  6,  7).  One  valuable  prepara- 
tion would  be  popular  education,  especially  if 
it  included  among  its  subjects  political  economy 
{Essay,  bk.  iv.  ch.  ix.).  Malthus  is  at  all  times 
unwilling  "  to  push  general  principles  too  far" 
(2nd  ed.  p.  418),  and  he  is  patriotic  and  states- 
manlike. Though  he  sent  nothing  to  the  press 
that  is  not  connected  either  with  political 
economy  or  with  his  college,  he  was  a,  man  of 
wide  reading,  varied  tastes,  and  not  simply  a 
man  of  one  idea.  He  was  genial  and  hospit- 
able, and  made  no  private  enemies.  Sydney 
Smith,  Harriet  Martineatl,  an4  Mackintosh 
are  loud  in  his  praise.  Thomas  Love  Peacock 
who  satirises  his  views  in  Melincourt  (1818) 
treats  "Mr.  Fax"  with  a  good -nature  and 
respect  entirely  withheld  from  M'Culloch 
("  MacQuedy  ")  in  Crotchet  Gastlc  (1831). 

The  popular  notion  of  his  person  was  for  a 
long  time  even  more  inaccurate  than  of  his 
writings.  "  No  economist  of  the  first  rank  has 
been  so  utterly  misrepresented  "  (Prof.  Nichol- 
son, Fdl.  Earn.,  i.  p.  175,  1893).  He  was  not 
without  honour,  however,  in  his  lifetime.  He 
was  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  a  foreign  member 
of  the  Institut,  and  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  helped  to  found  the  Political 
Economy  Club  and  the  Statistical  Society.  His 
book'  on  Population  was  translated  into  nearly 


all  European  languages,  and  has  probably 
received  more  refutations  than  any  other 
economical  work  whatsoever. 


The  Crisis,  1797  (not  published).  —  Essay  on 
Population  (see  above),  1798,  8vo  (anonymous). — 
An  Investigation  of  the  Cause  of  the  Present  High 
Price  of  Provisions,  1800,  8vo  (anonymous). — An 
Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  or  a  View 
of  its  Past  and  Present  Effects  on  Human  Happi- 
ness, with  an  Inquiry  into  our  Prospects  respecting 
the  Future  Removal  or  Mitigation  of  the  Evils 
which  it  occasions,  by  T.  R.  Malthus,  4to,  18133. — 
The  same,  3rd  ed.  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1806,  including 
an  appendix  containing  replies  to  critics.  The  ap- 
pendix was  also  printed  separately  in  4to,  1806. — 
A  Letter  to  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on 
his  proposed  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  8vo,  1807  (March). — Essay  on  Population, 
4th  ed.  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1807  (same  as  3rd). — 
Review  of  Newenham's  Inquiry  into  the  Popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  Dudley  on  Commutation  of  Tithes, 
and  a  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  Edinburgh 
Review,  July  1808. — Review  of  Mushet,  Blake, 
Huskisson,  Ricardo,  Bosanquet,  on  the  Depre- 
ciation of  paper  currency,  Edinburgh  Review, 
February  1811. — Letter  to  Lord  Orenville  on 
the  East  India  Co.'s  Establishment  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  their  Civil  Servants,  1813. — Observations 
on  the  Effects  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  of  a  Rise  or 
Fall  in  the  Price  of  Com  on  the  Agriculture  and 
General  Wealth  of  the  Country,  1814  (3rd  ed. 
1815). — An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress 
of  Rent  and  the  Principles  by  which  it  is  regulated 
(February),  1815. — The  Grounds  of  an  Opinion 
on  the  Policy  of  Restricting  the  Importation  of 
Foreign  Corn,  intended  as  an  Appendix  to 
Observations  on  the  Com  Laws  (February),  1815. — 
Statements  respecting  the  East  India  College,  with 
an  Appeal  to  Facts  in  Refutation  of  the  Charges 
lately  brought  against  it  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
(January),  1817,  a  reply  to  Joseph  Hume  and 
Handle  Jackson  ;  a  skilful  defence  of  Haileybury 
College.  — Essay  on  Population,  5th  ed.  in  3  vols. 
8vo  (January),  1817,  the  additions  being  also,  as 
before,  printed  separately,  under  the  title  "  Addi- 
tions to  the  4th  and  former  editions  of  an  Essay 
on  the  Principle  of  Population,"  1817  (preface 
dated  7th  June). — Principles  of  Political  Economy 
considered  with  a  view  to  their  Practical  Applica- 
tion (April),  1820  (Preface  dated  1st  December 
1819. — Review  of  Godwin's  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Power  of  Increase  in  the  numbers  of  Mankind, 
Edinburgh  Review,  July  1821  (authorship  not 
certain). — The  Measure  of  Value  stated  and  illus- 
trated mth  an  Application  of  it  to  the  Alterations 
in  the  Value  of  the  English  Currency  since 
1790  (April),  1823,  —Review  of  Thomas  Tooke's 
Thoughts  and  Details  on  the  High  and  Low  Prices 
of  the  Last  Thirty  Years,  Quarterly  Renyiew,  April 
1823.— Review  of  the  Essay  (by  M'Culloch)  on 
Political  Economy  in  the  Supplement  to  the  4thj 
5th,  and  6th  editions  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
annica,  Quarterly  Review,  January  1824. — Article 
on  Population  in  above.  Supplement,  1824. — Paper 
contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  lAteirature :  "  On  the  Measure  of  the  Con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  Supply  of  Commodities  " 
(4th  May),  1825. — Essay  on  Population,  6th  ed. 
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2  vols.  8vo,  1826  ("Advertisement"  dated  2nd 
January),  the  last  ed.  published  in  the  author's 
lifetime.— Evidence  before  Select  Committee  of 
House  of  Commons  on  Emigration,  Third  Report, 
pp.  311-327  {6th  May),  1S27.— Definitions  in 
Political  Eccmmny  preceded  by  an  Inquiry  into 
the  rules  which  ought  to  guide  Political  Economists 
in  the  Definition  and  Use  of  their  Terms,  with 
Remarks  on  the  Deviation  from  these  rules  in  their 
mritings,  post  Svo,  1827.  (A  criticism  of  Adam 
Smith,  J.  B.  Say,  Ricardo,  James  Mill,  M'CuUoch, 
and  Samuel  BaUey).  The  later  ed.  by  Cazenove  is 
garbled. — Paper  contributed  to  the  Trans,  of  the 
Roy.  Soc.  of  Literature  :  "  On  the  Meaning  which 
is  most  usually  and  most  correctly  attached  to  the 
term  Value  of  Commodities"  (7th  Nov.),  1827. — 
Letters  to  Professor  W.  iW  Senior  on  the  Subject 
of  his  Lectures  on  Population  (letters  dated  23rd 
and  31st  March),  printed  with  said  lectures  1829. 
— A  Swmmary  View  of  the  Principle  of  Popula- 
tion, containing  the  gist  of  article  on  "  Population  " 
in  Supp.  to  JSncy.  Brit,  1830.— Principles  of 
Political  Economy  considered  imth  a  view  to  their 
Practical  Application,  2nd  ed.  with  considerable 
adds,  from  author's  own  MS.,  and  original  memoir 
(by  Otter,  Bishop  of  Chichester),  1836.— There 
may  still  be  in  existence— (1)  The  Crisis  ;  (2) 
The  letters  to  Ricardo  corresponding  to  the  series 
mentioned  below ;  ^  (3)  Notes  of  his  lectures  at 
Haileybury.  He  had  thoughts  of  converting  one 
course  at  least  (on  Adam  Smith)  into  a  book  (see 
Bicardo's  Letters,  p.  56).  One  set  of  student's 
notes  (taken  c.  1830)  exists,  but  adds  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  Malthus.  A  7th  ed.  of  the  Essay 
was  published  by  Reeves  and  Turner  (1872),  and 
a  new  ed.  with  biography,  etc.,  "Ward  and  Lock, 
1890,  ed.  G.  T.  Bettany.  Parallel  chapters  from 
1st  and  2nd  eds.  of  the  Essay  are  given  in  Mao- 
millan's  Economic  Classics  (ed.  Prof.  W.  J. 
Ashley),  Malthus,  1895. 

[A  good  portrait  is  given  with  the  art.  Malthus 
in  Diet,  de  I'&on.  Pol.,  1862  ;  those  in  the  Petite 
Bibliotheqiie  Economique,  1889,  and  Dr.  Drysdale's 
Life  of  Malthus,  1889,  are  inferior. — Bonar  (J.), 
Malthus  and  his  Work,  1885  ;  Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy  (1893). — Bagehot,  W.,  Econo- 
mical Studies,  1880. — Cannan,  E.,  Theories  of 
Production  and  Distribution,  1776-1848  (1893). — 
Cairnes,  J.  E.,  Logical  Method  of  Pol.  Eeoncrmy, 
2nd.  ed.  (1875). — Comte,  Charles,  La  Vie  et  les 
Travaux  de  Malthus  (Acad,  des  Sciences  morales  et 
politiques,  28  Deo.  1836).— "Hans  Perdy  "  (A. 
Meyerhof),  Beschrdnkung  der  Kinderzahl,  1894. — 
Held,  A.,  Zwei  Bueher  zur  sozialen  Oeschichte 
Englands,  1881. — Hollander,  J.  H.,  "Concept  of 
Marginal  Rent "  (Quart.  Jour,  of  Ecrni.,  Jan. 
1896).  — Gamier,  Joseph,  Du  Principe  de  la  Popu- 
lation (1867). — John,  Prof.  V.,  Die  Jungste  Ent- 
vyickelung  der  Beviilkerungs  theorie  (Intern.  Con- 
gi-ess  of  Demography),  (Vienna),  1887. — Keynes, 
"J.  N.,  Scope  and  Method  of  Pol.  Econ.  (1891).— 
Kautsky,  K.,  Mnfiusz  der  Volksnierm^hrung  auf 
den  Fortschritt. — Lebrecht,  V.,  U  Malthusismo  ei 
Problemi  Sociali  (1893). — Leser,  Prof.  E.,  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  Gesehichte  der  NationAil-dkonomie, 

1  One,  and  only  one  of  the  series  has  been  found  in 
the  M*Culloch  collection,  Brit.  Mus.,  and  published  by 
Dr.  Hollander.    It  is  dated  11th  August  1823. 


1881. — Malthus  Drei  Sehriften  -aber  Getreidezolle 
(1896).— Mill,  J.  S.,  Pol.  Econ.,  1848,  and  Auto- 
biography, 1873.— Payne,  J.  0.,  History  of  the 
Family  of  Malthus  (1890). — Soetbeer,  Heinrich, 
Stdlung  der  Sozialisten  zur  Malthusischen  Bevolk- 
erungslehre  (1886). — Ricardo,  Works,  passim,  aud 
Letters  of  Ricardo  to  Malthus,  1810-23  (1887). 
— Smissaert,  H.  B.,  O-cerzicht  der  Beeolkingsleer 
ran  Malthus,  1879.  (A  good  analysis  of  the  whole 
essay).— Toynbee,  A.,  Industrial  Revolution,  1884. 
—Patten,  Prof.  S.  N.,  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  1889. 
See  also  the  French  and  German  dictionaries. 
Malthus  is  noticed  in  almost  every  general  treatise 
on  political  economy.  ]  j.  b. 

MALTHUSIANISM.     See  JIalthus. 

MALYNES,  Gek^d  de  (early  17th 
century),  merchant,  was  born  at  Antwerp  of 
English  parentage.  About  15 86  he  wa*  a 
commissioner  of  trade  in  the  low  countries. 
He  came  to  London  and  was  frequently  con- 
sulted on  commercial  questions  by  the  privy 
council  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.  He  was  an  assay  master  at  the  mint. 
With  "William  Cockayne  he  obtained  a  patent 
to  supply  farthings,  April  1613,  but  in  a 
petition  addressed  from  the  Fleet  prison,  com- 
plained six  years  later  that  he  had  been 
ruined  by  being  paid  in  his  own  coins.  Among 
his  projects  was  one  for  a  system  of  state 
pawnbroking.  He  was  called  upon  by  the 
standing  commission  on  trade  for  evidence  on 
the  state  of  the  coinage,  and  published  the 
following  pamphlets  in  course  of  a  conti-oversy 
with  Ed.  MISSELDEN  {q.v.). 

The  Maintenance  of  Free  Trade  according  to  tlie 
essential  parts  of  traffique,  namdy,  commodities, 
moneys,  and  exchange  of  moneys  by  bills  of  ex- 
changes for  other  countries,  or  a,n  ansuxr  to  a 
Treatise  of  Free  Trade,  or  the  meanes  to  make 
trade  flourish,  lately  published  [by  Ed.  Misselden], 
London,  1622,  12mo. — Commodities  are  the  body, 
money  the  soul,  and  exchange  the  faculty  of  the 
soul.  "All  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  trade  are 
almost  all  of  them  comprised  in  one,  which  is  the 
want  of  money"  (p.  104).— T^e  Centre  of  the 
Circle  of  Commerce  :  Or  a  Refutation  of  a  Treatise 
entitled  the  Circle  of  Commerce  or  the  Balance  of 
Trade,  also  directed  against  Misselden,  appeared 
in  1623,  4to.  His  chief  point  is  that  his  opponent 
did  not  consider  the  "  predominant  part  of  trade," 
"viz.  the  mistery  of  exchanges,"  "showing  his 
maine  scope  to  be,  to  have  the  moneys  of  the 
realme  inhaunced,  and  the  foreine  coyne  to  be 
currant  at  an  equall  value." 

By  fax  the  most  remarkable  work  of  Malynes 
was  —  A  Treatise  of  the  Canker  of  England's 
Commonwealth,  divided  into  three  parts ;  wherein 
the  author,  imitating  the  rule  of  good  phisitions, 
first,  dedareth  the  disease ;  seco'ndarily,  sheweth 
the  efficient  cause  thereof;  lastly,  a  remedy  for  the 
same,  Lond.,  1601,  16mo.  In  this  publication 
Malynes  argues  that  the  disease  is  the  decrease 
of  our  wealth  by  (1)  transportation  of  money 
or  bullion  ;  (2)  selling  our  home  commodities 
too  cheap  ;  (3)  buying  foreign  commodities  too 
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dear.  All  this  results  in  the  overbalancing  of 
our  exports  by  our  imports  ;  and  the  cause  of 
this  overbalance  Malynes  shows  to  be  the  abuse 
of  the  money  exchange  between  England  and 
other  countries.  He  insists  that  "gain  is  the 
cause  of  exportation  of  our  monies,"  as  the 
result  of  which  home  prices  fall  and  foreign 
prices  rise.  After  giving  a  description  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  the  author  proposes  as  remedy : 
(1)  the  exchange  for  all  places  to  be  kept  at  a 
certain  price  ;  (2)  higher  customs  to  be  placed 
on  imports  and  paid  by  the  foreigner  ;  (3)  the 
transport  of  bullion  to  be  prohibited.  His  leading 
idea  was  that  public  authority  alone  could  fix 
the  terms  of  exchange  and  even  the  value  of 
money,  quite  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  the 
precious  metals.  He  strongly  urged  the  biiUion- 
ist  policy. 

Saint  Oeorge  for  Mngland,  Allegorically  De- 
scribed (R.  Field,  Loud.,  1601,  8to),  is  an  account 
of  the  social  evils  in  the  state.  "This  dragon," 
Malynes  says,  in  his  preface  to  the  reader,  "is 
'foenus  politicum,'  his  two  wings  are  'usura 
palliata'  and  'usura  explicata,'  and  'his  taile 
unconstant  cambium.'  The  virgin  is  the  king's 
treasure.  The  champion  S.  George  is  the  king's 
authority." 

He  also  published  England's  View  in  the  Un- 
masking of  two  Paradoxes  (by  De  Malestroict) ; 
■mith  a  replication  unto  the  answer  of  Maister 
J.  Bodine  (Loud.,  1603,  12mo). — Lex  Mercatoria, 
a  com2^endious  collection  containing  the  sea  laws 
of  Edward  IH. ,  the  Hanse  sea  laws,  and  certain 
books  treating  of  merchants'  accounts  and  the  law 
merchant  (Lond.,  1622,  fol.;  1629,  fol.;  1636-51, 
fol.;  1653,  1655,  1656,  1660,  fol.;  1686,  fol.).— 
The  OomTfiomoealth  of  Bees,  represented  hy  Mr. 
Q.  Malynes  by  way  of  a  digression  in  his  great 
hook  called  Lex  Mercatoria,  1655,  4to. 

[See  English  Eablt  Economic  Histokt). — 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.,  vol.  xxxvi.,  pp.  9-11.] 

A.  L. 

MANAGEMENT,  Payment  fob.  See 
Eaenings  of  Management. 

MANCHESTER  SCHOOL,  The.  The 
group  of  ideas  comprehended  in  the  term 
' '  Manchester  school "  has  for  its  centre  and 
source  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  derived  from 
Adam  Smith.  The  illustrious  Scotchman, 
indeed,  declared  that  to  expect  that  the  doc- 
trine would  ever  become  a  practice  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  as  ahsm'd  as  to  expect 
the  establishment  of  a  Utopia.  The  principal 
ground  of  his  scepticism  was  the  political  power 
of  the  protected  interests — of  manufacturers 
chiefly,  who,  he  said,  were  formidable  to  the 
government,  and  who,  upon  occasion,  were 
accustomed  to  overawe  the  legislature.  The 
course  of  events  has  shown  that,  in  England 
at  all  events,  the  power  of  the  monopolists  has 
not  been  so  insurmountable  an  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  free  trade  as  Adam  Smith  antici- 
pated. This  fact  is  traceable  to  the  influence 
of  the  Manchester  school.  The ,  Wealth  of 
Nations  was  published  in  1776,  and  its  teach- 
ings were  apparently  unheeded  for  many  years. 


But  the  leaven  was  silently  working,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  century  it  had  taken  possession 
of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  policy  during 
his  prime  ministry,  from  1783  to  1801,  was 
visibly  influenced  by  the  hook,  which  he  read 
diligently.  To  it  may  he  ascribed,  with  some 
confidence,  the  portion  of  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Ireland  (1800)  providing  for  the  abolition  in 
1820  of  all  customs  duties  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the  latter  year  the 
policy  of  free  trade  was  for  the  first  time  boldly 
advocated,  as  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  ' 
fiscal  reform,  in  the  famous  petition  to  parlia- 
ment of  the  merchants  of  London,  drawn  by 
Thomas  Tooke  (see  Mekohants'  Petition). 
This  was  almost  immediately  followed  hy  a 
similar  petition  from  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Edinburgh.  The  presentation  of  these  docu- 
ments led  to  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
its  report,  published  on  18th  June  1820,was 
in  harmony  with  the  argument  and  prayer  of 
the  petitions.  The  investigations  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  committee  were  not  entirely  abor- 
tive, for  they  were  the  cause  of  the  tariff  re- 
forms"  initiated  in  1825  by  HusKissoN,  who, 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  father  of  the  Right 
Hon.  "W.  E.  Gladstone,  had  shared  in  its 
labours.  Meanwhile  one  retrograde  step  had 
been  taken.  In  1819  the  provision  for  the 
complete  liberation  of  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  abandoned  by  an  act 
extending  the  then  existing  customs  arrange- 
ments for  a  further  period  of  .twenty  years,  but 
reducing  the  duties  by  one-fourth  at  the  end 
of  every  five  years. 

In  1820  the  Manchester  chamber  of  com- 
merce was  founded,  or  rather  reconstituted,  for 
it  had  previously  existed  under  the  title  of 
the  Commercial  Society,  established  in  1794, 
the  minutes  of  which  are  still  preserved.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  -the  new  body  was  to  protest 
against  this  backward  step  "as  an  infraction 
of  the  act  of  union,  and  an  unnecessary  con- 
tinuance of  restrictions  highly  injurious  to  both 
countries. "  The  protest,  which  was  put  forward 
by  deputation  to  govermnent  and  by  petition  to 
parliament,  was,  after  some  delay,  successful. 
Thenceforward  opinions  in  favour  of  the  aban- 
donment of  protection  gained  a  permanent  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  leading  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers in  Manchester,  and  found  expression 
almost  every  year  at  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
In  particular,  import  duties  on  foreign  grain  were 
the  subject  of  strong  condemnation,  on  the 
ground  that  they  raised  the  cost  of  food  and  re- 
stricted trade  with  foreign  countries.  Towards 
the  close  of  1838  the  agitation  culminated  in  a 
broad  and  emphatic  denunciation  by  the  chamber 
of  the  policy  of  protection,  Richard  Cobden 
taking  the  leading  part  in  this  act.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  Anti-Coen  Law  League  {c[.v.) 
was  founded,  and  it  was  not  dissolved  until  its 
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object  was  accomplished  in  1846.  The  vigour 
and  the  variety  of  resource  and  method  by 
which  the  work  of  the  League  was  carried  on,  as 
well  as  the  educational  effect  of  its  constant 
demonsti'ation  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
of  free  trade,  gained  for  the  League  world-wide 
attention.  Thenceforward  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  became  associated  with  the  birthplace  and 
home  of  the  body  which  had  made  it  a  living 
force  in  national  politics. 

The  name  "Manchester  school"  did  not  origin- 
ate with  the  League.  It  was  bestowed  from  with- 
out, and  has  had  an  extensive  recognition  in 
Germany,  where  it  has  acquired  a  meaning  wider 
than  the  speeches  and  wi'itings  of  its  exponents 
warrant,  although  undoubtedly  the  main  ground 
upon  which  the  policy  of  free  trade  was  advocated 
impelled  them  to  take  up  a  distinct  position  on 
other  questions  besides  that  which  was  the  main 
object  of  their  efforts.  Laissez-Faire  was  in  gen- 
eral their  guiding  maxim,  but  not  without  regard 
to  other  controlling  principles.  Among  these 
separate  questions  the  most  prominent  were  war, 
colonial  policy,  and  factory  legislation. 

From  the  idea  of  free  interchange  of  .the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  to  that  of  international  peace, 
the  transition  of  thought  is  natural  and  obvious. 
When  therefore  the  leaders  of  the  Manchester 
school  had  secured  legislative  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  free  trade,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  other  obstacles  to  its  progress.  One  of  these 
they  found  in  international  jealousies  and  mistrust, 
which  they  ascribed  partly  to  mutual  ignorance, 
and  partly  to  the  practice  of  maintaining  large 
armaments.  These,  they  said,  produced  two  evils. 
They  laid  heavy  burdens  on  industry  in  the  shape 
of  excessive  taxation,  and  they  discouraged  trade 
by  preventing  the  growth  of  commercial  confidence, 
and  by  furnishing  an  excuse  for  upholding  the 
system  of  protection  abroad.  Peace,  non-inter- 
vention in  foreign  political  affairs,  and  reduction 
of  warlike  expenditure  were  consequently  among 
their  watchwords.  But  Cobden  did  not  seek  these 
objects  merely  because  he  thought  they  would 
promote  material  prosperity.  Peace  was  rather 
the  end,  and  free  trade  the  road  to  it.  Speaking 
on  one  occasion  in  1850,  he  said,  "Do  not  suppose 
that  I  advocated  free  trade  merely  because  it 
would  give  us  a  little  more  occupation  in  this  or 
that  pursuit.  No  ;  I  believed  free  trade  would 
have  the  tendency  to  unite  mankind  in  the  bonds 
of  peace,  and  it  was  that  more  than  any  economic 
consideration  which  actuated  me  in  the  struggle 
for  free  trade."  Their  earnest  advocacy  of  peace 
and  non-intervention  when  speaking  on  questions 
of  public  policy,  and  their  undisguised  sympathy 
with  the  peace  society,  led  to  the  misconception, 
somewhat  widely  entertained,  that  Richard  Cobden 
and  John  Bright,  the  chief  apostles  of  the  Man- 
chester school,  were  in  favour  of  "peace  at  any 
price."  Both  of  them,  however,  took  pains  to  re- 
pudiate the  doctrine  of.  non-resistance — Cobden 
frequently,  and  Bright  on  at  least  one  occasion.  At 
Wrexham,  in  October  1858,  Cobden  said,  "I  have 
not,  as  you  have  observed,  pleaded  that  this  country 
should  remain  without  adequate  and  scientific 
means  of  defence.     I  acknowledge  it  to  be  the 


duty  of  your  statesmen,  acting  upon  the  known 
opinions  and  principles  of  ninety -nine  of  every 
hundred  persona  in  the  country,  at  all  times, 
with  all  possible  moderation,  but  with  all  pos- 
sible efficiency,  to  take  steps  which  shall  pre- 
serve order  within  and  on  the  confines  of  your 
kingdom." 

It  was  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Manchester 
school,  that  the  relations  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  should  be  radically 
altered.  Its  exponents  contended  that  the  heavy 
charge  then  imposed  upon  the  home  treasury  as  a 
contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion and  defence  of  the  colonies  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  preferential  treatment  at  British 
custom  houses  of  certain  colonial  productions 
should  be  discontinued.  Both  these  changes  have 
long  since  been  made,  but  the  advocacy  of  them 
fifty  years  ago  formed  the  basis  of  a  charge  that 
the  Manchester  school  desired  to  sever  the  politi- 
cal connection  of  the  country  with  the  colonies. 
This  charge  also  was  ex-plicitly  denied.  Mr. 
Cobden  declared  in  1849,  in  answer  to  it,  that  he 
wished  to  retain  them,  "  not  by  the  sword,  but  by 
their  affections,"  and  in  justification  of  his  objec- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  forces  there  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  exchequer,  he  afBrmed  that 
the  colonists  were  more  lightly  taxed  than  the 
home  population,  and  were  weU  able  to  bear  the 
cost  of  their  own  defence. 

The  attitude  of  the  school  towards  factory  legis- 
lation cannot  be  described  as  in  all  respects 
friendly.  Of  the  practice  of  forbidding  by  law 
the  employment  in  labour  of  the  young  its  ex- 
ponents usually  approved,  but  they  were,  as  a 
rule,  opposed  to  all  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  grown  persons  (see  Factory  Acts).  In  1836 
Mr.  Cobden  wrote,  for  the  information  of  the 
electors  of  Stockport,  respecting  the  protection  of 
young  persons  from  excessive  labour,  "I  will  not 
argue  the  matter  for  a  moment  with  political 
economy.  It  is  a  question  for  the  medical  and 
not  the  economical  profession.  .  .  .  Nor  does  it 
require  the  aid  of  science  to  inform  us  that  the 
tender  germ  of  childhood  is  unfitted  for  that 
period  of  labour  which  even  persons  of  mature  age 
shrink  from  as  excessive.  In  my  opinion — and 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  such  a  feeling  is 
universal — no  child  ought  to  be  put  to  work  in  a 
cotton  mill  at  all  so  early  as  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  ;  and  after  that  the  hours  should  be  moderate, 
and  the  labour  light,  until  such  time  as  the  human 
frame  is  rendered  by  nature  capable  of  enduring 
the  fatigues  of  adult  labour.  Had  I  been  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  I  should  have  opposed  with  all  my 
might  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson's  measure  for  post- 
poning the  operation  of  the  clause  for  restricting 
the  hours  of  infant  labour."  The  point  of  these 
observations,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  general 
question  of  factory  legislation,  is  that  the  man 
who  may  be  regarded  as,  before  all  others,  the 
exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school, 
here  emphatically  declares  that  economic  con- 
siderations are  subordinate  where  considerations 
of  humanity  are  in  conflict  with  them.  Laisser 
/aire  was  therefore  not  an  invariable  tenet  of  the 
school. 
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The  educational  work  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  its  struggles  and  its  triumph,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  economists  and 
statesmen  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, Prance,  and  Italy.  When,  therefore,  in 
18i6  and  1847,  Mr.  Cobden  visited  several  of  the 
European  capitals,  he  was  received  as  the  hero  of 
a  beneflcent  revolution,  and  the  principles  of  the 
Manchester  school  were  proclaimed  as  a  kind  of 
gospel.  Hardly  any  practical  result  in  the  shape 
of  legislation  abroad  was  realised,  but  the  opinions 
and  the  hopes  of  economic  thinkers  with  regard  to 
the  prospects  of  free  trade,  especially  of  those 
who  had  already  been  influenced  by  the  teachings 
of  the  Phtsioobats  and  of  Adam  Smith,  were 
greatly  strengthened.  But  the  influence  of  the; 
Manchester  school  has  not  remained  extensive, 
except  perhaps  in  Holland  (see  Dutch  School). 
It  is  still  strong  amongst  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  able  writers  and  statesmen  in  Prance, 
who,  however,  have  little  force  in  practical  politics. 
In  Germany  it  has  been  largely  extinguished  by 
the  teachings  of  the  historical  and  socialist  schools. 
At  the  hands  of  their  exponents  it  has  received 
severe  and  sometimes  ill  -  founded  criticism. 
Schonberg  has  attributed  to  the  Manchester 
school,  as  its  fundamental  base,  the  doctrine  that 
selfishness  is  the  most  energetic  and  the  sole 
legitimate  economic  motive,  and  that  its  free 
expansion  can  alone  establish  the  best  economic 
condition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  indi- 
vidualism, with  a  minimum  of  restraint,  was  con- 
stantly proclaimed  or  implied  in  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  Cobden  and  Bright.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  they  were  confronted 
by  an  actual  condition  in  which  a  long  course  of 
interference  with  individual  freedom  of  commerce 
and  industry  had  produced  formidable  evils  which 
naturally  evoked  reaction  in  observant  and  ener- 
getic minds. 

A  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Manchester  school 
presents  two  prominent  facts  of  essential  import- 
ance. The  first  is  that  its  leaders  made  no 
attempt  to  write  systematic  treatises  of  economics, 
nor  even  to  expound  methodically  a  particular  set 
of  economic  ideas.  They  were  men  of  action 
rather  than  students,  although  they  were  both. 
Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  teachings  of  Adam 
Smith,  they  saw  in  the  legislation,  and  in  the 
ruling  economic  maxims  of  their  time,  a  state  of 
things  extensively  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
their  master.  And  fortune  had  given  them  a 
practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  interest  in  labour- 
ing to  make  these  principles  a  living  and  successful 
force  in  politics.  The  second  fact  is  that  their 
sphere  of  employment  was  not  the  study  n6r  the 
lecture-room,  but  the  popular  platform,  the  floor 
of  Parliament,  the  newspaper,  and  the  pamphlet. 
Denunciation  of  their  opponents,  appeals  to  sec- 
tional interests,  and  various  other  weapons  of 
popular  controversy,  as  well  as  connected  argument 
and  methodical  reasoning,  were  frequently  brought 
into  their  service.  The  task  they  had  undertaken 
was  not  only  to  convert  a  nation  but  to  overthrow 
powerful  interests  whose  supremacy  seemed  to 
Adam  Smith  invincible.  Vehemence  and  passion 
were  therefore  not  seldom  displayed,  vrith  the 
inevitable  result  that  the  motives  of  their  opponents 


were  sometimes  unjustly  represented,  and  occasion- 
ally what  was  simply  ignorance  in  high  places  was 
described  as  a  kind  of  malevolence.  These  faults 
were  perhaps  inseparable  from  an  enterprise  emi- 
nently one  of  political  warfare,  quickened  by 
the  sight  of  widespread  suffering,  due  largely  to 
bad  laws.  They  have  also,  however,  inevitably 
perhaps  given  ground  for  unfavourable  judgments 
upon  the  Manchester  school,  and  for  some  mis- 
apprehension as  to  its  doctrines  and  aims.  In  the 
light  of  history,  however,  the  results  of  its  labours 
are  allowed  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficent, 
and  the  published  speeches  and  writings  of  Cobden 
and  Bright  may  fairly  take  rank  as  classical.  For 
apart  from  what  is  of  historical  or  temporary 
interest,  they  deal  with  principles  of  abiding  im- 
portance. Moreover,  the  "unadorned  eloquence" 
and  homely  persuasiveness  of  Cobden's  utterances,' 
not  less  than  the  surpassing  beauty  frequently 
found  in  those  of  Bright,  give  them  a  permanent 
value. 

Much  of  their  work  and  of  their  teaching  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  even  if  further  progress  has 
not  been  made.  Free  trade  holds  stUl,  theoreti- 
cally and  practically,  an  unassailable  position  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Elsewhere  it  has  gained 
little  ground,  mainly  because  no  means  have  yet 
been  found  in  protectionist  countries  of  overcoming 
those  dominant  interests  which  induced  Adam 
Smith  to  despair  of  the  triumph  of  free  trade  even 
in  England.  Non-interference  in  foreign  afTairs, 
and  the  avoidance  of  entangling  political  alliances 
have,  to  a  large  extent,  been  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
foreign  policy.  The  financial  independence  of  the 
colonies  has  become  a  fact.  On  the  other  hand, 
warlike  expenditure  and  the  cost  of  government 
have  increased  enormously  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  functions  of  government  too  have  grown  at 
the  expense  of  individualism.  In  these  respects 
the  march  of  events  has  gone  mainly  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school.  Its 
exponents  were  indeed  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  and  spread  of  popular  instruction 
under  the  control  of  public  authority,  and  of  the 
extension  of  local  administration.  They  would, 
however,  have  opposed  much  of  that  interference 
with  trading  operations,  of  which  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  is  a  type.  The  school  is  gone,  although 
its  work  remains.  But  both  its  work  and  much 
of  its  teaching  have  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the 
organisation  and  the  mind  of  the  British  nation. 
See  A.  J.  Balfour's  Essay  on  Cobden  and  the 
Manchester  School,  published  in  Essays  and 
Addresses,  Edinburgh,  1893. 

[Archibald  Prentice,  History  of  the  Anti-Gorn 
Law  League,  2  vols.,'  1853. — Henry  Dunokley, 
The  Charter  of  the  Nations,  1854. — Henry  Ash- 
worth,  Golden  and  the  League,  1876. — Annual 
Reports  of  the  Manchest&r  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1820-1846. — Richard  Cobden,  Speeches,  edited  by 
John  Bright  and  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  2  vols., 
1870. — John  Bright,  Speeches,  edited  by  James  E. 
Thorold  Rogers,  2  vols.,  1868. — John  Morley,  Life 
of  Richard  Cobden,  2  vols.,  1881. — Dr.  Gustav 
Cohn,  A  History  of  Political  Economy,  translated 
by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  Philadelphia,  1894.— J.  B. 
Cairnes,  "  Political  Economy  and  Laissez-faire,"  in 
Essays  in  Political  Economy,  1873.  ]  E.  H. 
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MA3S1CINI,  Celso  (died  1612),  a  philo- 
sopher and  politician,  was  born  in  Ravenna, 
the  exact  date  not  known.  He  taught  moral 
philosophy  at  the  university  of  Ferrara,  and 
was  made  a  bishop  by  Clement  VIII.  His 
principal  work  is  De  Jurihus  priiicipatuni,  Libri 
novem,  Romfe,  1596.  The  fifth  book  contains 
economic  and  financial  matter  of  considerable 
merit.  Mancini  displays  sound  ideas  on  ex- 
change and  the  theory  of  money.  He  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  two  duties  of  the  state 
in  reference  to  money,  the  care  required  for  its 
maiutenance,  and  the  determination  of  its  value, 
which  both  must  correspond  to  the  relations 
of  the  market.  Mancini  maintains  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  a  prince  to  coin  money — but 
he  denies  his  right  to  debase  it.  Agreeing  in 
this  with  other  politioal  writers  of  his  day, 
Mancini  regards  it  as  the  duty  of  a  prince  to 
maitttain  abundance  in  his  dominions,  exercis- 
ing a  paternal  influence  over  them.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  fifth  book  is  on  irnance, 
especially  taxation.  He  enumerates  the  dif- 
ferent taxes  adopted  in  his  day  and  proposes 
a  rational  classification  of  them,  establishing 
the  fundamental  rules  of  finance,  as  the  rela- 
tion between  taxes  and  the  amount  of  public 
expenditure,  and  the  proportion  they  should 
bear  to  the  wealth  of  the  citizens.  Manciui's 
arguments  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
subject  of  taxes,  and  indicate  the  first  outlines 
of  a  doctrine  which  was  developed  much  later  ; 
he  also  discusses  tithes. 

[See  Gobbi,  L'eccmomia  politica  in  Italia  negli 
scrittori  italiani  del  secolo  XVI- XVII,  Milan, 
1889. — Supino,  La  scienza  economica  in  Italia  ')iei 
secoli  XVI- XVII,  Turin,  1888.— Eava,  Celso 
MaTicini,  JiZosofo  epolitico  dd  secolo,  XVI,  Bologna, 
1888. — Graziani,  Le  idee  economiche  der/li  scrittori 
emiliani  e  romagnoli,  Modena,  1893.  —  Ricca- 
Salemo,  Stmia  ddle  dottrirK  Jinanziarie  in  Italia, 
Rome,  1880.]  U.K. 

MANCIPATIO,  according  to  Gains  (I.  119, 
Poste's  translation),  is  an  imaginary  sale  which 
is  only  within  the  competence  of  Roman  citizens, 
and  consists  in  the  following  process  : — In  the 
presence  of  not  fewer  than  five  witnesses, 
citizens  of  Rome  above  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
another  person  of  the  same  condition  who 
holds  a  bronze  balance  in  his  hands  and  is 
called  the  balance-holder,  the  alienee,  holding 
a  bronze  ingot  in  his  hands,  pronounces  the 
foUawing  words:  "This  man  I  claim  as 
belonging  to  me  by  right  quiritary,  and  be  he 
(or,  he  is)  purchased  to  me  by  this  ingot  and 
this  scale  of  bronze."  He  then  strikes  the 
scale  with  the  ingot,  which  he  delivers  to  the 
fa-ansferor  by  way  of  purchase  money.  Gains 
adds  (1.  122),  "The  reason  of  using  a  bronze 
ingot  and  a  weighing  scale  is  the  fact  that 
bronze  was  the  only  metal  used  in  the  ancient 
currency,  which  consisted  of  pieces  called  the 
as,  the  double  as,  the  half  as,  the  quarter  as  ; 


and  that  gold  and  sUver  were  not  used  as 
media  of  exchange,  as  appears  by  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  ;  and  the  value  of  the  pieces 
was  not  measured  by  number  but  by  weight." 

In  early  Roman  law  mancipatio  was  an 
actual  sale  of  property  ;  but  in  course  of  time 
it  became  merely  a  form  of  transfer,  the  money 
(ces,  rauduseulum)  paid  to  the  transferor  by  the 
transferee  being  a  merely  fictitious  payment. 
"When  conveyance  by  delivery  was  established, 
7nanci2Mtion,  or  cession  in  court,  was  still 
necessary  for  transfen-ing  legal  ownership  in 
ras  mancipi — i.e.  laud  in  Italy,  rural  servi- 
tudes, slaves,  fourfooted  beasts  of  draught  and 
burden.  ' '  The  list  of  res  mancipi  thus  com- 
prises the  principal  appendages,  movable  and 
immovable,  of  an  old  Italian  farm"  (Sohm, 
Institutes  of  MoTRon  Law,  trans,  by  Leddie, 
p.  230). 

Mancipatio  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  family  rights  over  persons  as  well 
as  rights  of  property.  It  was  also  a  means 
of  making  a  will,  established  by  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables.  E.  A.  w. 

MAXCUS,  a  denomination  used  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  and  till  the  12th  century  ;  almost 
certainly  not  a  coin  but  only  money  of  account, 
equivalent  to  a  weight  of  675  grains  troy  of 
silver,  to  thirty  pennies  or  six  shillings  in  value. 

[Ending  {Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain, 
ed.  1840,  pp.  103,  111)  thinks  that  an  Italian  gold 
coin  of  this  name  may  have  been  imported  into 
England,  but  used  only  for  a  short  time.  The 
mancus  was  reckoned  in  either  sUver  or  gold. — 
Eccleston,  Introduction  to  English  Antiquities.J 

E.  G.  P. 

MANDAT  (Fr.).  An  order  or  authorisa- 
tion to  pay  a  simi  of  money.  The  term  is 
employed  in  French  administrative  depart- 
ments, the  inandat  being  signed  by  the  director, 
or  by  the  treasury,  or  the  receivers-general  of 
taxes,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  mandat  du 
tresor. 

The  Mandat  de  Change,  now  obsolete, 
was  an  imperfect  letter  of  exchange,  which  by 
custom  the  drawee  was  not  bound  to  accept, 
and  which  was  not  protested  in  default  of  ac- 
ceptation. There  was  no  special  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  inandat  de  change  as  for 
letters  of  exchange,  and  more  recently  for  the 
cheque,  now  substituted  for  the  mandat. 

Mandat  de  Poste,  a  post  oifice  order. 

Mandats  TEEKlTOElAtrx  were  a  paper  money 
during  the  revolutionary  period.  AssiGNATS 
having  become  valueless  in  1 795,  the  material  of 
which  they  were  made  was  destroyed  publicly 
with  some  ceremony.  The  government  was 
shortly  again  embarrassed  for  money,  and,  by  a 
law  of  the  18th  May  1796,  ordered  the  issues  of 
2,400,000,000  of  francs  of  mandats  territoriawr 
secured  on  national  or  confiscated  property,  the 
sale  of  which  was  decreed  at  twenty  times  the 
revenue  it  produced.     The  public  had,  however, 
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no  confidence  in  this  new  paper,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  its  issue  it  lost  82  per  cent  of  its 
value,  100  francs  in  mandats  being  exchanged 
for  18  francs  in  coin.  In  less  than  a  year  the 
mandats  had  become  so  much  depreciated  that 
they  were  abolished  as  a  legal  tender,  although 
they  continued  to  be  received  for  a  short  time 
in  payment  of  aiTears  of  taxes. 

Mandat,  a  proxy  ;  its  effects  are  described  in 
articles  1984  to  2010  of  the  civil  code.      T.  L. 

MANDATUM,  a  contract,  binding  by  mere 
agreement  between  the  parties,  whereby  one 
of  them,  "mandator,"  gives,  and  the  other, 
' '  mandatarius, "  undertakes  to  perform,  a  com- 
mission without  any  payment  being  promised 
for  its  execution.  Each  party  may  revoke  the 
contract  at  pleasure,  but  the  mandatary  is  liable, 
if  by  so  doing  he  causes  loss  to  the  mandator. 
The  mandatary  can  claim  compensation  for 
necessary  outlay  in  the  execution  of  his 
commission.  e.  a.  w. 

MANDEVILLE,  Beenakd  de  (1670?— 
1731),  satirist,  was  born  in  Holland,  where  he 
practised  as  a  physician.  Of  his  life,  after  his 
settlement  in  England,  little  is  known.  After 
producing  several  works  of  an  ephemeral  char- 
acter, Mandeville  became  suddenly  famous  as 
the  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private 
Vices  PuUick  Benefits.  The  poem  had  been 
published  as  early  as  1705,  under  the  title  of 
the  Gfrumblvng  Hive,  in  a  sixpenny  pamphlet, 
and  had  apparently  not  attracted  much  notice. 
In  1714,  it  appeared,  12mo,  under  its 
new  title  with  numerous  notes.  A  second 
edition  followed  in  1715,  with  additional 
notes,  and  an  essay  on  ' '  Charity  and  Charity 
Schools."  Mandeville  may  be  right  in  his 
surmise  that  the  powerful  interests  attacked 
in  the  latter  essay  may  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  Fable.  In  any  case,  the  1723  edition 
was  presented  as  a  nuisance  by  the  grand  jury 
of  Middlesex,  and  the  work  denounced  by 
writer  after  wi-iter.  New  editions  followed  in 
quick  succession,  until  in  1806  it  had  reached 
its  eleventh.  The  vogue  appears,  henceforth, 
to  have  waned,  and  the  Fable  of  the  Bees  is 
now  more  often  alluded  to  than  read.  The 
merits  of  Mandeville  lie  rather  in  a  style  often 
singularly  powerful  for  the  pen  of  a  foreigner, 
in  poignant  hints,  scattered  in  the  byways  of 
the  book,  e.g.  the  passage  in  which  he  antici- 
pates the  modern  view  that  hospitals  should 
be  as  much  schools  of  medicine  as  places  of 
cure,  and  in  his  remorseless  exposure  of  the 
seamy  side  of  human  nature  rather  than  in  his 
central  paradox.  So  far  from  private  vices 
being,  in  themselves,  or,  "by  the  dextrous 
management  of  a  skilful  politician,"  public 
virtues,  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that 
every  private  vice  involves  a  direct  public  waste 
to  the  community.  In  discussing  the  subject. 
Dr.  Johnson  quoted  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  ' '  Do  devils  lie  ?     No,  or  hell  would 


not  subsist. "  Vice  is,  in  its  essence,  anti-social, 
and  on  this  ' '  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  "  is  contained  in  Plato's 
Republic.  The  most  reasonable  statement  of 
the  case  is  contained  in  a  passage,  wherein 
Mandevillg  says,  "  Those  who  can  enlarge  their 
views  .  .  .  may  in  a  hundred  places  see  good 
spring  up,  and  pullulate  from  evil  as  naturally 
as  chickens  do  from  eggs  "  ;  but  the  evil  which 
is  inchoate  good  is  different  from  vice.  Mande- 
ville's  imposing  structure  of  moral  paradox  rests 
for  its  basis  on  an  economic  fallacy.  The  pro- 
position, that  private  vices  are  public  benefits, 
is  the  ethical  equivalent  to  the  economic  delu- 
sions that  spending,  of  necessity,  benefits  the 
community,  and  saving  injures  it ;  that  luxury, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  good  for  trade,  that  it 
is  ' '  prudent  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
but  folly  to  cure  them  "  ;  that  "  ignorance  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  the  mixture  of  society  "  ; 
that  the  aim  of  the  legislature  should  be  to  keep 
labour  cheap ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  yearly 
imports  should  never  exceed  the  exports. 
Experience,  no  less  than  theory,  has  abund- 
antly shown  the  falseness  of  all  these  notions. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Mandeville  lived 
before  the  growth  of  the  modern  industrial  system 
(see  Industrial  R:^gimb).  A  society  wherein 
the  steady  demand  of  the  working  classes 
themselves  should  afford  the  best  custom  to 
manufactures ;  wherein  the  capricious  and 
fiuctuating  requirements  of  luxury  could  be 
regarded  as  an  evil,  however  inevitable :  wherein 
trade  pre-eminence  should  largely  depend  upon 
the  technical  education  of  the  workers,  and 
high  wages  by  no  means  of  necessity  spell  low 
profits  ;  wherein  the  main  of  imports  should 
be  to  supply  the  raw  produce  of  manufacture, 
and  to  feed  the  producers  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
— such  a  society  was  not  dreamt  of  in  Mande- 
ville's  philosophy. 

In  the  essay  on  "a  search  into  the  nature 
of  society,"  added  in  the  1723  edition, 
Mandeville  contends  with  much  force  that  it 
is  the  power  of  the  evils  which  surround  them 
which  drives  men  to  be  sociable.  In  a  second 
part  to  the  Fahle,  published  in  1728,  2nd  ed. 
London,  1733,  8vo,  he  endeavours,  in  six 
dialogues,  to  show  up  the  real  character  of 
human  virtue  and  the  meanness  of  the  motives 
of  which  it  is  the  outcome.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  Bonour,  8vo,  appeared  in  1732. 

[Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxxvi., 
article  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  contains  the  few 
facts  known  as  to  Ms  life. 

The  more  notable  of  Mandeville's  critics  were — 
Bishop  Berkeley,  in  Alciphron,  dialogue  2,  wherein 
Lysicles  is  Mandeville,  2nd  vol.  of  The  works  of 
George  Berkeley,  4  vols.,  London,  1871,  8vo. — 
Adam  Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  pt.  vii. 
§  2,  an  unfavourable  opinion  both  from  the  eco- 
nomic and  ethical  points  of  view.  —  W.  Law, 
whose  Remarks,  etc.  were  republished  in  1844, 
with    a    characteristic   introduction    by    F.    D. 
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Maurice.  —  Hutcheson,  Inquiry  into  the  original 
of  our  ideas  of  Beauty  and  Morals,  1726.  See 
also  Leslie  Stephen,  English  Thought  in  the  ISth 
Century,  1876,  2  vols.,  8vo,  oh.  ix.  §  34-44  and  ff. 
"  Mandeville,  by  attemptin  g  to  resolve  all  virtue  into 
selfishness,  stimulated  the  efforts  towards  a  scien- 
tific explanation  of  the  phenomena."       H.  e.  e. 

MANGOLDT,  Hans  Kakl  Emil  von  (1824- 
1868),  was  born  at  Dresden  and  studied  law 
and  political  science  at  Leipzig,  Geneva,  and 
Tiibingen.  In  1848  lie  was  employed  by 
the  Saxon  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ;  and  the 
department  of  the  interior  entrusted  to  him,  in 
the  same  year,  the  preparation  of  a  history  of 
the  industries  of  that  state.  ,  But  in  June 
1850  a  reactionary  coup  d'itat  was  carried 
out  by  the  government  of  Von  Beust,  and 
Mangoldt  sent  in  Ms  resignation,  stating  his 
reasons  for  the  step.  He  not  only  thus  lost  his 
official  position,  but  in  consequence  of  the  act 
was  often  afterwards  pursued  by  the  emnity  of 
the  minister.  Having  farther  studied  eco- 
nomics at  Leipzig,  he  undertook  in  1852  the 
editing  of  the  Weimar  Gazette,  which  however 
he  soon  resigned,  again  on  the  ground  of 
political  convictions.  In  1855,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  principal  work,  Lehre  von 
Untemehmergewinn,  he  established  his  scientific 
reputation,  and  in  1858  became  extraordinary 
professor  of  political  economy  in  the  university 
of  Gottingen,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  the 
London  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1862  at  the 
cost  of  the  Hanoverian  government.  He  was 
appointed  in  the  same  year  to  the  chair  of 
political  and  cameral  sciences  at  Freiburg  ;  and, 
after  a  visit  to  the  Paris  exposition  of  1867,  he 
fell  into  iU  health  and  died  at  Wiesbaden. 

In  1863  Mangoldt  published  Grundriss  der 
Volksmrthsohaftslehre,  which  Cossa  thinks  one  of 
the  best  existing  compendiums  of  the  science  ;  a 
2nd  ed.  appeared  in  1871.  In  1868,  he  began  in 
\he\BibliothekdergesammtenHandelswissenschaften 
a  treatise  on  political  economy,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finish.  He  also  contributed  a  number  of 
articles  to  Bluntschli  and  Brater's  Staatswiirterbuch, 
amongst  which  are  estimates  of  Colbert,  Carey, 
Bastiat,  and  Mill. 

Mangoldt's  special  importance  in  the  history  of 
economics  is  due  to  his  having  been  the  first, 
with  a  partial  exception  in  favour  of  Hufeland, 
to  submit  what  is  now  called  "the  earnings  of 
management"  to  a  thorough  investigation.  He 
was,  in  essentials,  a  follower  of  Adam  Smith,  but, 
says  Adolf  Wagner,  ' '  kept  himself  free  from  the 
one-sided  views  of  the  radical  Manchester  school  " 
which  exaggerated  or  perverted  the  doctrines  of 
the  great  Scotsman.  Eoscher  describes  him  as  a 
somewhat  dry  -vvriter,  but  possessing  a  sagacious 
and  penetrating  intellect  ;  he  particularly  admires 
his  definition  of  the"  science  of  economics  as  "the 
philosophy  of  the  history  of  (practical)  economy," 
and  approves  his  saying  that  an  economic  fact  is 
not  scientifically  explained  till  the  inductive  and 
deductive  explanations  of  it  coincide. 

[Leser  in  Allg.   Deutsche  ^iog'r.— Schmidt   in 


Ilandw.  der  Staatswissenscliaften. — Cossa,  Inirod. 
Pol.  Ec,  London,  1893;  Roscher,  Gesch.  der 
jY.  0.,  p.  1039.     See  also  German  School.] 

J.  K.  I. 

MANIFEST  is  the  British  term  for  one  of 
the  most  important  of  a  ship's  papers,  which 
sets  forth  (manifests)  the  particulars  of  the 
cargo.  To  the  customs  department,  especially 
where  most  articles  are  dutiable,  as  in  many 
British  colonies,  it  is  an  essential  document ; 
all  ships  making  an  entry  in  such  ports  are 
required  to  furnish  a  duplicate  of  the  manifest, 
and  by  it  the  duties  are  checked.         c.  A.  H. 

MAK"LEY,  Thomas,  was  one  of  a  number 
of  17th-century  agitators  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  English  trade  and  commerce.  He 
was  anxious  for  a  strictly  protective  foreign 
poUcy,  and  in  1677  published  his  Discourse, 
showing  that  the  export  of  wool  is  destructive 
to  this  country.  He  advocated  the  prohibi- 
tion of  unprofitable  imports,  such  as  foreign 
wines,  "brandies  and  baubles,"  and  actually 
proposed  the  revival  of  the  ancient  sumptuary 
laws — with  a  view  to  encourage  the  English 
woollen  manufacture  which,  in  the  face  of 
foreign  competition,  was  obviously  declining. 

Manley  fell  into  the  error  of  wishing  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  at  the 
consumers'  expense. 

In  1669  Manley  published  his  Usury  at  6  per 
Cent  Examined,  in  which  he  opposed  the  liberal 
theories  of  Sir  Thomas  Culpeper,  and  J.  C.  (Sir 
Josiah  Child),  who  had  advocated  the  cheapening 
of  money.  Manley  was  anxious  to  keep  up  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  from  a  fallacious  notion  that 
it  was  advantageous  to  trade. 

Manley's  works  are  :  A  Discourse  shewing  tJiat 
the  export  of  wool  is  destructive  to  this  kingdom, 
wherein  is  also  shewed  the  absolute  necessity  of 
promoting  our  woollen  manufacture,  and  moderat- 
ing the  importation  of  some  commodities  o.nd  pro- 
hibiting others,  with  some  easie  expedients  tending 
thereunto.  Licensed  8th  March  1676,  Loudon, 
printed,  1677. — Usury  at  6  per  cent  examined 
and  found  unjustly  charged  by  fSir  TJws.  Culpeper 
and  J.  C. ,  toith  many  crimes  and  oppressions  wJiereof 
'tis  altogether  innocent.  Wherein  is  shewed  the 
necessity  of  retrenching  our  luxury  and  vain  con- 
sumption  of  foreign  covimodities  imported  by  Eng- 
lish money  ;  also  the  reducing  the  wages  of  servants, 
labourers,  and  workmen  of  all  sorts,  which  raiseth 
the  value  of  our  manufactures  15  and  20  per  cent 
dearer  than  our  neighbours  do  afford  them  by 
reason  of  their  cheap  wages ;  wherein  is  likewise 
hinted  some  of  the  many  mischiefs  that  will  ensue 
upon  retrenching  usury ;  humbly  presented  to  t!ie 
High  Court  of  Parliament  now  sitting,  London, 
1669.  A.  1,. 

MANOR,  The  (Historical).  The  starting- 
point  in  the  economic  history  of  the  early  and 
middle  ages  is  the  manor,  and  in  consequence, 
a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  transfor- 
mation of  its  constituent  parts  is  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  the  progress  of  agrarian 
and  industrial  life.      In   origin   the   manor   is 
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probably  connected  with  the  tribe.  Although 
scholars  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  stages 
of  manorial  development,  yet  the  tendency 
of  current  investigation  is  to  associate  it  with 
certain  economic  processes  which  accompanied 
the  transition  from  tribal  to  territorial  life. 
Those  who  are  unwilling  to  give  up  entirely  the 
older  views  of  Von  Maurer,  Kemble,  and  Maine 
see  between  the  tribal  and  the  manorial  stages 
a  distinct  transitional  form  distinguished  from 
the  tribe  by  its  territorial  basis,  from  the 
manor  by  the  freedom  of  its  members,  and 
from  both  by  the  extent  of  its  self-government 
(Vinogradoflf  in  English  Historical  Review,  July 
1893,  p.  542).  Others,  more  radical  in  their 
rejection  of  the  old  theory,  deny  the  existence 
of  such  a  stage,  and  connect  the  manorial  directly 
with  the  tribal  stage  by  an  imbroken  chain  of 
rank,  wealth,  serfdom,  and  private  property. 

When  historical  information  begins,  the  landed 
estate  is  found  to  exist  with  many  of  the  features 
of  the  fnlly-developed  manor.  The  earliest 
evidence  is,  however,  inconclusive,  owing  to  its 
meagreness  and  to  the  uncertainty  regarding 
the  dates  of  the  first  praedial  documents, 
the  oustumals  of  Hysseburne  and  Dyddenham. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  manorial  unit  is 
rather  economic  than  legal,  and  although  the 
seignorial  element  was  fully  developed  in  that 
period,  nevertheless  the  fully  feudalised  estate 
does  not  appear  even  in  the  Beetitudines  Singu- 
larum  Fersonarum,  the  chief  pre-Norman  docu- 
ment. Economic  life  had  become  manorial- 
ised  but  not  feudalised.  There  existed,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  manor  house  with  its  court, 
and  the  lord's  demesne,  under  the  gerifa,  or 
reeve,  at  this  time  the  sole  officer  in  control ; 
on  the  other,  the  agricultural  community  with 
the  dependent  tenantry,  the  meadows,  pastures, 
commons,  and  waste. 

The  manorial  unit  was  therefore  composed  of 
two  essential  parts,  one  the  seignorial,  distinct 
from  the  point  of  view  of  jurisdiction  and 
taxation  ;  the  other  the  vill  or  township,  a 
unit  in  matters  of  service  and  labour.  Seignor- 
ial rights,  in  part  traceable  to  royal  grants, 
are  in  greater  part  the  result  of  causes  both 
tribal  and  military.  The  measure  of  the 
Roman  influence  in  creating  such  rights  is 
as  yet  indeterminate.  Although  there  is  no 
express  mention  of  such  rights  in  the  early 
charters,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  right  to  hold  a  court  of  one's  tenants 
and  the  right  to  exact  fines  arising  from  the 
judgment  of  such  court  is  older  than  the  first 
express  grant  of  saJce  and  soke  in  the  charter  of 
Cnut  of  the  year  1020.  The  powers  exercised 
in  such  a  court  were  purely  civil.  Criminal 
and  penal  jurisdiction  was  probably  of  a  later 
date,  and  originated  in  an  express  grant  from 
the  king.  The  determination  of  this  question 
regarding  seignorial  rights  is  important ;  for 
the  manorial  court  represents  the  close  unity 


between  the  lord  and  the  vill  quite  as  much  as 
does  the  open  field  system,  inasmuch  as  the 
court  was  the  meeting  of  the  village  com- 
munity with  the  lord  or  the  gerSfa  as  the 
presiding  judge.  It  was  a  single  court  exercis- 
ing police  duties  and  certain  criminal  func- 
tions according  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  by 
which  jurisdictional  powers  were  conferred. 
The  second  constituent  element  was  the  agri- 
cultural community,  of  which  the  lord  was 
a  part  as  his  demesne  lay  largely  in  the  open 
fields,  and  was  subject  to  the  rules  that 
regulated  the  cultivation  of  those  fields.  The 
tenantry  were  of  two  classes  ;  first,  the  geMras, 
each  of  whom  held  in  addition  to  his  house  and 
outfit  of  oxen  a  yardland  normally  of  thirty 
acres,  scattered  in  acre  and  half-acre  strips 
throughout  the  open  fields  ;  secondly,  the  cot- 
setlas — in  origin  probably  of  the  9th  or  10th 
century — each  of  whom  had  a  cot  and  five 
acres  of  land  scattered  like  those  of  the 
geburas.  The  ootsetlas  rendered  no  Gasol — 
payment  in  money,  produce,  and  work — and 
had  no  outfit  of  oxen.  The  geiiedtas,  if  a 
separate  class,  could  not  have  been  numerous, 
and  may  have  been  of  the  nature  of  riding-men. 
Their  identity  is  problematical.  The  obliga- 
tions of  the  tenantry  were  divided  into  three 
groups  ;  the  gafol,  the  regular  work  upon  the 
demesne,  known  as  WeEk-woek,  and  the  Pee- 
CAmuM  or  special  work  in  ploughing  time  and 
harvest.  These  services  were  originally  per- 
sonal, but  afterwards  became  attached  to  the 
land.  The  main  interest  of  the  estate  was 
agricultural.  Cattle  were  kept  for  draught 
animals,  cows  for  their  calves,  their  beef,  and 
their  milk,  sheep  for  their  mutton  and  fleece. 
Nearly  all  necessities  were  supplied  by  the 
estate  itself.  Artisan  work,  largely  that  of 
slaves,  was  subordinate  to  the  agricultural 
needs,  and  furthered  mainly  the  agricultural 
economy.  Yet,  with  all  its  isolation,  each 
estate  had  some  communication  with  the  out- 
side world.  Surplus  produce  was  sold  for  money 
or  exchanged  for  metals  and  salt.  The  stage 
was  one  of  self-sufficing  economy,  a  stage  in 
which  the  seignorial  and  the  agricultural  ele- 
ments became  so  firmly  bound  together  as  to 
require  the  forces  of  centuries  to  disintegrate 
them.  Yet  the  two  parts  were  quite  separate, 
the  lord  and  the  manor-court  standing  above 
the  gafol-payers  and  exercising  authority  over 
them.  In  this  sense  the  gafol-payers  were  in 
M.  position  of  dependence,  a  servile  community 
under  the  gerSfa,  who  with  the  four  best  men 
attended  the  hundred  and  shire-moots.  If  such 
representations  be  incident  to  Anglo-Saxon  times 
it  witnesses  to  the  legal  position  of  the  towns- 
men as  being  folk-free.  The  gebfir  and  cot- 
setla  were  "frigean  men,"  though  freedom  was 
purely  a  relative  quantity.  In  the  13th  century, 
when  the  place  of  the  reeve  and  four  men  in 
the  county  and  hundred  courts  can  be  traced 
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in  the  evidence  of  the  extents,  it  is  clear  that 
they  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  Yilleins. 
At  that  time  reeveship  was  a  mark  of  servile 
status. 

In  the  general  organisation  of  the  manor,  we 
find  no  change  in  Domesday  book.  The  villani 
are  the  gehma£,_tii&^cottarii  and  bordarii  the 
cotsetlas.  The  amount  of  land  held  is  practi- 
cally the  same,  a  virgate  to  the  villein,  a  portion 
normally  five  acres  to  the  cottar.  Although 
the  Norman  Coni^uest  increased  but  little  the 
number  of  manors,  yet  it  rendered  them  more 
powerful,  by  giving  them  a  distinctly  feudal 
character.  Its  feudalising  influence  tended  to 
define  the  social  status  of  the  villeins,  to  place 
the  free  and  the  unfree  in  a  common  classification, 
and  to  prevent  villeinage  from  lapsing  into 
slavery.  The  manorial  system  became  more 
complex,  the  feudal  lord  was  the  centre  of  many 
manorial  units,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  a 
duplication  of  offices  thus  became  necessary. 
The  seneschal,  as  deputy  of  the  lord,  presided 
at  the  courts,  audited  accounts,  conducted  sworn 
inquests  and  extents.  The  bailiff  managed  the 
demesne,  and  collected  rents  and  dues.  But 
the  reeve  and  bydel  still  continued  to  serve  in 
subordinate  capacities,  and  on  smaller  manors 
still  remained  the  sole  officers  in  charge  under 
the  lord.  From  the  agricultural  standpoint, 
manorial  enterprise  during  this  period  was  stiU 
collective  rather  than  individual,  and  in  con- 
sequence expansion  and  change  took  place  very 
slowly. 

But  the  breaking  down  of  the  cumbersome 
system  of  labour  rents  tended  to  increase  the 
number  of  social  groups  upon  the  manor.  In 
this  respect  the  post-Domesday  estate  is  exceed- 
ingly complex.  LiBEKE  Tenentes,  including 
those  holding  by  military  and  free  service, 
whose  earlier  existence  has  been  denied  because 
of  their  omission  in  Domesday,  now  appear. 
Below  the  freeholders  are  to  be  found  many 
groups  of  those  holding  by  base  tenm'e,  arranged 
in  classes,  not  necessarily  exclusive  of  each 
other,  but  indicative  of  dwelling,  status,  service, 
or  holding.  Of  the  first  class  are  the  villani, 
of  the  second  the  naiim,  of  the  third  the  con- 
suetudinarii,  custumarii,  akermani,  carucarii, 
of  the  fourth  the  Mdarii,  virgatarii,  ferendeUi, 
and  the  more  local  classes,  landsettagii  in  north 
Norfolk,  tenentes  Sonilond,  tenentes  Forlonda, 
tenentes  Penilond  at  Gloucester  Abbey,  etc.  As 
the  result  of  commutation  Molmen  began  to 
appear  who,  by  paying  rent,  were  freed  from 
work,  thus  in  service,  though  not  in  status, 
approaching  the  free  tenantry.  Gamlmanni 
and  censuarii  may  represent  a  line  of  rent- 
paying  tenants,  who,  though  living  in  villein- 
age, had  never  been  bound  to  labour  services. 
iMndinarii,  cotlandarii,  cotarii,  coterelli,  as 
successors  of  the  old  cotsetlas,  had  as  a  rule  no 
part  in  the  common  arable,  and  were  inferior  to 
the  villeins,  and  sometimes  served  under  them. 


Judicially  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  in  an 
extensive  increase  of  curial  functions.  It  is 
uncertain  what  is  to  be  understood  by  maTierium 
in  Domesday,  and  there  is  little  evidence  of  the 
smaller  jurisdiction  of  manors  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I. 

Three  processes  were  taking  place  which  were 
to  destroy  eventually  the  compactness  and  unity 
of  the  village  and  manorial  group.  Such  dis- 
integration was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
opening  of  markets,  roads,  and  lines  of  com- 
munication with  the  continent,  the  growth  of 
commerce,  the  political  centralisation  within 
the  kingdom  itself,  and  above  all  the  increasing 
dominance  of  industry  over  agriculture.  Re- 
arrangements in  state  and  society  led  to  re- 
arrangements in  the  manorial  organisation. 
The  first  process,  commutation,  tended  to  free 
the  individual  from  bondage  to  the  lord  and  the 
land,  and  to  break  down  an  archaic  relationship, 
which  has  its  historical  justification  in  having 
been  an  economic  necessity  in  an  age  of  decen- 
tralisation. The  second,  the  increase  of  separate 
plots,  farms,  leases,  and  enclosures,  destroyed 
the  open  field  system,  and  the  old  forms  of 
agriculture.  The  third,  the  absorption  of 
manorial  rights  of  justice  by  the  royal  courts, 
led  to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  all  real  power 
from  the  manorial  courts.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  growth  of  hired  labour,  the  increase 
of  exchange,  and  the  consolidation  of  holdings, 
wherein  the  single  acre  strips  begin  to  get 
united  into  larger  strips,  while  still  preserving 
the  open  field  system. 

Commutation  began  very  early.  The  later 
system  of  money  rents  cannot  be  said,  however, 
to  have  grown  in  every  instance  out  of  a  system 
of  labour  services.  It  is  quite  possible  to  see  in 
such  payments  an  unbroken  continuity  of  rent- 
paying  tenants  from  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Money 
payments  were  made  by  the  gebur  as  a  part  of 
his  obligation  to  the  lord.  In  Domesday  book 
the  value  of  works  performed  is  estimated  in 
money,  and  on  post  -  Domesday  manors  this 
became  a  regular  part  of  the  bailiffs  accounts. 
While  labour-rents  were  expressed  in  money- 
values  for  convenience  in  estimating  the  profit 
or  loss  of  the  manor,  a,  few  of  the  villeins  who 
formerly  did  work  began  to  pay  money,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  molmen  who  still  remained 
technically  villeins.  An  examination  of  early 
medifeval  evidence  would  probably  show  many 
oases  of  commutation  where  manorial  conditions 
made  this  possible.  The  1 3th  and  1 4th  centuries 
show  a  steady  increase  in  this  transformation  ; 
which  was  inevitable  from  the  pressure  of 
external  economic  forces.  Payments  in  kind, 
and  in  labour  service,  rapidly  gave  way  to 
payments  in  cash.  On  later  manors  it  would 
seem  that  the  lord  preferred  the  old  custom  of 
labour-rents  ;  and  bailiffs'  accounts  of  this  period 
furnish  instances  of  a  reckoning  in  works,  while 
the  payment  was  actually  made  in  money.     It 
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would  seem  to  have  taken  a  long  time  for 
commutation  to  have  become  an  established 
fact.  But  the  obligations  of  barons  and  holders 
in  capite  to  pay  soutage  (though  but  two  were 
levied  after  1306),  aids  and  hidage,  the  incon- 
veniences of  festivals  and  the  changes  of  weather, 
the  simplifying  of  manorial  accounts,  and  the 
necessity  of  paying  in  cash  for  goods  purchased 
off  the  estate,  made  the  change  unavoidable, 
even  though  it  was  resisted  by  the  manorial 
lords.  Such  resistance  was  in  part  due  to 
conservatism,  in  part  to  the  fear  of  giving 
bondmen  the  standing  of  free  men,  and  in  part 
to  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  hired  labour. 
The  change  was  effected  earlier  on  the  royal 
demesne  than  on  the  ecclesiastical  estates.  The 
emancipation  of  the  bondmen,  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  royal  courts  of  justice,  the  winning 
of  privileges  by  the  chartered  toNvns,  and  the 
teachings  of  Protestantism,  went  steadily  on  by 
the  side  of  the  commutation  movement.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
that  villeinage  began  to  approach  its  end.  At 
that  time  public  opinion  turned  against  the 
institution ;  the  last  case  of  bondage  was 
pleaded  in  1618,  and,  though  a  few  cases 
of  servitude  lingered  on,  it  shortly  became 
extinct. 

With  the  growth  of  commutation  went  also 
the  transformation  of  the  farm,  and  the  rise  of 
the  wage-system.  "Where,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  a  general  assessment  of  a 
certain  amount  of  produce  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chapter  was  made  upon  all  the  manorial  estates 
of  a  lord,  each  estate  was  put  under  the  charge 
of  a  firmariics,  who  acted  toward  that  estate  m 
loco  domini,  retaining  for  himself  all  received 
over  and  above  the  assessment.  The  firmarius 
was  sometimes  one  of  the  residentiary  canons, 
as  at  St.  Paul's,  sometimes  the  bailiff  or  steward, 
sometimes  the  village  itself.  The  inconvenience 
of  transportation,  and  the  growth  of  money 
payments  within  the  village,  soon  necessitated 
a  single  cash  payment,  though  for  a  time  it  was 
optional  for  the  lord  to  receive  either  produce 
or  money.  Rentals  became  very  connnon  after 
the  13th  century. 

The  payment  of  wages  began  as  a  oonamuta- 
tion  of  labour  either  during  special  seasons  of 
the  year  or  for  special  classes  of  work.  Week- 
work  was  probably  the  first  labour  to  be  com- 
muted, and  precarice  probably  were  the  last. 
Hired  labourers  were  in  the  first  instances  the 
old  villeins.  In  the  13th  century  labourers  en- 
gaged in  threshing,  winnowing,  mowing,  and 
harvesting  were  paid  a  regular  wage,  as  also 
were  those  engaged  in  special  duties,  as  the 
swine-herd,  sheep-herd,  and  others,  who  in 
earlier  times  received  perquisites  or  exemption 
from  certain  duties.  Many  of  these  were 
doubtless  freeholders,  and  the  custom  first  began 
upon  the  lord's  demesne.  The  use  of  hired 
labour  increased   in   the  period  preceding  the 


Black  Death,  but  that  event  struck  it  a  severe 
blow.  The  increase  of  leases  and  sheep  farms 
was  an  unavoidable  result  of  the  scarcity  of 
labour.  But,  as  the  population  recovered  itself, 
commutation  made  it  necessary  and  possible 
for  the  lord  to  hire  labourers,  and  in  the  15th 
century  such  labour  was  generally  paid  by 
piece-work.  By  1450  there  existed  on  every 
manor,  besides  the  freeholders  and  customary 
tenants,  a  small  body  of  labourers  who  were 
largely  dependent  on  wages,  though  they  sup- 
ported themselves  from  the  produce  of  small 
plots  of  land  as  well.  But  the  class  of  wage- 
receivers  was  not  confined  to  those  resident  on 
the  estate.  Itinerant  artisans,  serving  some- 
times two  or  three  villages,  sometimes  a  number 
of  manors,  passed  from  place  to  place  paid  by 
the  day  because  unattached  to  a  holding.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  some  manors  stUl 
retained  their  own  smiths,  Wrights,  shoemakers, 
etc. 

The  changes  which  altered  the  agrarian  con- 
dition of  England  made  the  dissolution  of  the 
village  community  most  evident.  The  manor 
house  and  the  lord's  demesne,  the  freehold  plots, 
the  lands  in  villeinage,  the  meadows,  pastures, 
commons  and  waste  were  parts  of  one  organic 
whole.  But  when  a  profit-gaining  economy 
took  the  place  of  the  old  self-sufficing  economy  ; 
when  a  stage  of  iadustry  took  the  place  of  a 
stage  of  agriculture,  to  be  in  turn  supplanted  by 
an  era  of  commerce  and  trade  ;  when  a  con- 
vertible husbandry  followed  by  rotation  of  crops 
took  the  place  of  the  open-field  system,  then 
this  agrarian  unit  dissolved.  The  earliest  change 
in  the  primitive  order  was  the  introduction  of 
the  cottar  holdings  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and 
of  the  freeholdings  later.  After  the  conquest, 
portions  of  demesne  fell  into  the  hands  of  rent- 
payers,  and  small  holders  and  irregular  plots 
increased.  The  earliest  innovations  took  place 
on  the  demesne  lands,  which,  as  directly  under 
the  charge  of  the  bailiff,  were  let  out  or  enclosed 
for  pasture.  There  is  reason  for  thinking  that 
by  the  15th  century  the  lords  had  succeeded  in 
partially  withdrawing  their  portions  from  the 
open  fields.  The  process  of  inclosing  lands  not 
merely  for  sheep-rearing,  but  for  more  economi- 
cal husbandry,  began  with  the  demesne,  the 
freeholder's  plots,  and  the  common.  The  en- 
closure of  the  common  fields,  and  the  eviction 
of  tenants  which  began  in  the  15th  century,  is 
the  most  important  phase  of  the  new  movement, 
and  some  doubt  exists  regarding  the  security  or 
insecurity  of  villein  tenure.  The  evictors  were 
lords  of  manors,  firmarii,  and  the  customary 
tenants  themselves  ;  the  evicted  were  doubtless 
natim,  holders  ad  voluntatem  on  the  lord's 
demesne  and  waste,  and  customary  tenants 
holding  in  the  open  fields.  Evictions  cannot 
have  been  limited  to  any  special  class.  Free- 
hold evictions  are  occasionally  recorded,  though 
this  was  clearly  illegal  (see  Leadam,  Inquisition 
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of  1517,  p.  189).  On  the  whole,  security  of 
tenure  for  the  customary  tenants,  and  later  the 
copyholders,  seems  assured,  although  it  would 
be  rash  to  offer  a  iinal  opinion  until  a  thorough 
examination  has  been  made  of  manorial  court 
rolls.  Enclosures  of  demesne,  meadow,  and 
pasture,  important  as  they  were  in  transforming 
the  appearance  of  the  old  manor,  were  not  so 
vital  to  the  mediasval  economy  as  were  the  en- 
closures of  the  open  fields.  These  struck  at  the 
root  of  the  old  system,  and  when  complete,  the 
agrarian  individuality  of  the  manor  was  de- 
stroyed. The  minute  subdivisions  of  the  old 
virgate  system  had  already  begun  to  give  way 
to  the  union  of  strips  whenever  possible,  and  the 
two  processes  continued  side  by  side  through  the 
18th  century.  The  enclosure  of  the  common 
fields  was  at  its  height  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century,  and  again  from  1760  to  1844, 
when  nearly  4000  acts  were  passed  (see  En- 
OLOSTJEEs).  These  acts  were  the  result  of  new 
economic  conditions  due  to  rotation  of  crops, 
the  demand  for  food  from  manufacturing 
towns,  and  the  increase  of  capital.  England 
could  not  afford  to  retain  the  open  field 
system  ;  it  was  too  uneconomical.  Its  place 
was  filled  by  a  system  of  consolidated  farms, 
large  capitalists,  and  division  of  labour. 
Traces  of  the  old  order  can  be  seen  not  in- 
frequently to-day,  as  near  Manchester,  in 
Gloucestershire  at  Upton,  at  Stogoursey  near 
Bridgewater. 

If  commutation  and  enclosure  affected  chiefly 
the  agricultural  element  of  the  manor,  the  loss 
of  rights  of  justice  affected  the  seignorial 
element.  Under  Henry  III.,  so  extensive  were 
the  assumptions  of  Eegalia  by  the  lords,  and 
so  effective  were  their  encroachments  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king's  justices,  that  the 
period  preceding  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  may 
be  considered  as  the  era  of  greatest  manorial 
jurisdiction.  This  led  to  an  inquiry  by  king 
Edward  into  the  seignorial  warrant  for  such 
privileges,  the  important  results  of  which  were 
the  return  known  as  the  Hundred  Rolls,  the 
Statute  of  Gloucester  of  1278,  the  writ  Quo 
Warranto,  and  a,  general  limitation  of  the 
franchises,  although  the  forfeited  privileges 
were  often  restored  for  a  sum  of  money.  The 
end  of  the  13th  century  marks,  therefore,  the 
beginning  of  the  decay  of  the  larger  jm-isdic- 
tion  of  the  manorial  courts.  They  lost  in  large 
part  the  exercise  of  high  justice,  and  by  in- 
terpretation of  the  Statute  of  Gloucester  actions 
in  civil  cases  were  limited  to  forty  shillings. 
The  courts  became  local,  possessiag  a  mixed 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  limited 
character.  The  presentment  was  made  by  the 
full  court,  or  by  the  body  of  selected  jurors, 
and  the  law  of  the  court  was  mainly  the  custom 
of  the  manor.  Through  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  to 
show  that  there  was  more  than  one  court  upon 


the  manor,  or  more  than  one  way  of  constitut- 
iug  that  court.  In  time,  however,  a  distinc- 
tion began  to  be  made  between  cases  that 
affected  free  men  and  those  that  affected  unfree 
men,  and  the  court  baron,  the  court  of  the  free 
tenants,  and  the  customary  court,  the  court 
of  the  villeins,  made  their  appearance.  Much 
earlier,  however,  many  lords  had  begun  to 
exercise  a  royal  franchise  in  the  view  of  Frank- 
pledge twice  a  year ;  occasionally  oftener. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  court  leet,  a 
name  which  appears  toward  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.  The  correct  title  of  this  court 
was,  however,  always,  Visus  fraiiciplegii.^  The 
court  baron  and  the  customary  courts  were 
lord's  courts  and  existed  on  all  manors.  The 
court  leet  was  the  king's  court,  and  existed 
only  on  such  manors  as  had  the  view  of  frank- 
pledge. In  the  former  the  suitors  were  the 
judges,  in  the  latter  the  lord  or  his  steward. 
With  the  decay  of  vQleinage  the  customary 
court  ceased  to  be  held,  while  the  officers  and 
functions  of  the  court  leet  steadily  increased 
by  statute.  The  court  baron  and  the  court 
leet  became  the  only  local  courts  (except  the 
curia  militum)  in  the  15th  century.  The 
former  concerned  itself  with  tenures,  admit- 
tances, rents,  trespasses,  civil  actions  of  forty 
shillings,  waifs  and  sti'ays,  etc.  ;  the  latter  took 
the  view  of  frankpledge,  preserved  the  Assize 
OE  Bread  and  Beer,  judged  breaches  of  the 
peace,  regulated  commons,  fences,  nuisances,  etc. 
But  the  intricacies  of  their  own  cumbersome 
machinery  led  to  a  rapid  cessation  of  their 
activity.  Their  judicial  power  in  civil  cases  was 
nearly  gone  by  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  period  between  this 
time  and  the  rise  of  the  justice  boards,  estab- 
lished by  many  towns  and  parishes  for  their  ovm 
needs,  when  many  of  the  lesser  cases  were  not 
taken  up  at  all.  Still,  on  some  manors,  with 
the  increase  of  duties  under  new  statutes,  the 
activity  of  the  courts  continued.  Though  they 
met  with  regularity,  yet  the  cases  with  which 
they  concerned  themselves  grew  fewer  and 
fewer,  untO.  by  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  the  court  leet  had  practically  fallen  into 
disuse.  Its  functions  have  been  absorbed  by 
municipal  authorities,  local  boards,  sanitary 
authorities,  etc. 

[Tlie  literature  of  the  manor  is  so  extensive  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  indicate  here  only  the  repre- 
sentative works  upon  the  subject.  Palgrave, 
Kemble,  Freeman,  Stubbs,  Maine,  Green,  and 
others  have  discussed  the  origin  and  earlier  history 
from  the  older  point  of  view.  For  more  recent 
opinions,  see  Seeho^iiii's  l£nglishViUage  Commiunity, 
1883. — Ashley,  Economic  History,  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 
1888. — Earle,  Introduction  to  Land  Charters  and 
Other  Saxonic  Docwments,  1888. — Andrews,  Old 
English  Manor,  1892.  For  the  mediEeval  and 
later  history  see  Nasse,  Agricultural  Goirimunity 

1  =  View  of  frankpledge.  See  Stubbs,  CoTistit.  Hist,  of 
England,  i.  88,  108  ;  ii.  434. 
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of  the  Middle  Ages,  1871.— Thorold  Eogers, 
History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices ;  Work  and 
Wages.  —  Scrope,  History  of  the  Manor  and 
Ancient  Barony  of  Castle  Combe,  1852.— Scrutton, 
Commons  and  Common  Fields  ;  Land  in  Fetters. — 
Prothero,  TIw  Pioneers  and  Progress  of  English 
Farming,  1888. — Vinogradoff,  Villainage  in  Eng- 
land, 1892.— Ashley,  Economic  History,  pt.  ii. 
ch.  iv.  1893.  —  Cunningham,  Introduction  to 
Walter  of  Henley  (edited  by  Mi.ss  Lamond  for  E. 
Hist.  Soc,  1%^Q).— Growth  of  English  Industry 
and  Coi7imerce,  1890,  1892.— Leadam,  "The  Last 
Case  of  Bondage  in  England,"  Laro  Quarterly  Rev., 
vol.  is.  p.  348. — Cheyney,  Enclosures  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  1895. — A  Discourse  of  the  Common 
Weed  of  this  realm  of  England  (edited  by  Miss 
Lamond),  1893. 

The  controversy  regarding  the  security  or  in- 
security of  villein  tenure  will  be  found  in  Ashley, 
Economic  History,  pt.  ii.  ch.  iv.  ;  "  The  Character 
of  Villain  Tenure,"  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.,  April  1893, 
pp.  294-297. — Leadam,  "Inquisition  of  1517  "  in 
Transactions  of  R.  Hist.  Soc.  (N.S.)  vol.  vi.  pp. 
167-314  ;  vol.  vii.  pp.  127-292 ;  vol.  viii.  pp. 
251-331,  "The  security  of  Copyholders  in  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,"  Engl.  Hist. 
Rev.,  Got.  1893,  pp.  684-696;  "Villeinage  in 
England,"  PoZ.  So.  Quart,  Dec.  1893,  pp.  653- 
676.  The  history  of  manorial  jurisdiction  has 
never  been  fully  treated.  See,  however.  Pollock 
and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  1895. — 
Liebermann,  Uber  die  Leges  Edwardi  Gonfessoris, 
1896. — Maitland,  Introduction  to  Select  Pleas  in 
Manorial  and  Other  Seignorial  Courts  (Selden 
Society,  1888). — Stephen,  History  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  England,  vol.  i.  1883. — Blakesley,  "Man- 
orial Jurisdiction,"  Law  Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  v.  p. 
113. — Lambard,  Eirenarcha,  1614. — Kitchin,  Le 
Court  Leete  et  Court  Baron,  1623. — Wilkinson, 
Treatise  .  .  .  with  .  .  .  method  for  keeping  of 
a  Court  Leei,  Court  Baron,  and  Hundred  Court, 
1628. — Durham  Halmote  Rolls  (Surtees  Soc. ). — 
Manchester  Court  Leet  Records,  12  vols.  For  a 
graphic  representation  of  the  open  field  system, 
see  Sixteen  Old  Maps  of  Properties  in  Oxfordshire, 
Clarendon  Press,  1888.  Also  articles  named  in 
text  and  Aid  ;  Knight's  Sekvice  (Scutagt!).] 

c.  M.  A. 

MANORIAL  ACCOUNTS.  SeeCoiniT Rolls. 

MANORIAL  EXTENTS.     See  Manok. 

MANSFIELD,  William  Muerat,  First 
Eael  of  (1705-1793),  lord  chief  justice  of 
England  from  1756-1788,  and  leader  of  the  tory 
party  which  opposed  the  great  Pitt.  Murray 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1731.  In  1742,  he 
entered  parHament  as  member  forBoroughbridge, 
and  was  created  solicitor-general.  In  1754  he 
became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
attorney-general.  In  1756  he  was  created  a 
peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Mansfield  of  Mans- 
field, Notts,  and  made  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  an  oflSce  which  he  held  for  over 
thirty  years,  until  obliged  to  resign  through 
bodily  infirmity.  During  his  long  occupation 
of  the  bench.  Lord  Mansfield  was  busied  in 


reforming  many  abuses  of  procedure,  and 
was  noted  for  his  prompt  and  admirable 
judgments. 

Mr.  Justice  BiiUer,  in  delivering  an  important 
judgment,  observed  that  Lord  Mansfield  might 
be  called  "the  founder  of  the  commercial  law 
of  this  country."  In  this  sense  his  influence 
over  business  transactions  has  been  long  endur- 
ing, a.  l. 

MANSUS  (Mansum),  generally  the  chief 
mansion,  manor  house,  hall,  or  court  of  a  lord  ; 
but  the  word  has  several  shades  of  meaning, 
including  farm.  Brompton  (Twysden's  Decern 
Scriptores,  913,  12)  uses  it  for  the  house  of  a 
chieftain  ;  Richard  of  Hexham  writes  of  a 
inansimi  in  Carlisle  granted  to  his  monastery, 
and  of  a  mansum  elsewhere,  for  use  for  the 
herring-fishery  ;  Matthew  Paris  mentions  a 
mansus  suitable  for  a  vicar  of  a  church,  in  fact, 
a  manse.  It  is  used  in  other  cases  (Ramsey, 
Oartul.  i.  284-5)  in  which  it  implies  a  house  with 
land  around  it  inhabited  by  a  husbandman. 
For  the  word  as  a  measure  of  land,  see  Stubbs, 
ConMt.  Hist.,  i.  83,  n.  2  (1880).  K.  H. 

MANTELLIER,  Philippe  (1811-1884),  a 
French  judge  and  antiquary  : — 

Published  first  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Societe 
Arch'eologique  d'OrUans  and  later  on  separately, 
his  Histoire  de  la  CommuimutS  des  Marchands  fri- 
quentant  la  riviire  de  Loire,  Orleans,  1863  and 
1869,  and  his  Mlmoire  sur  la  valeur  des principales 
DenrSes  et  Marchandises,  qui  se  vendaient  ou  se 
consommaient  en  la  vUle  d'OrUans  au  cours  des 
lJl?-18'  siecles,  Orleans,  1862.  E.  ca. 

MANUFACTURE.  As  in  the  cognate  in- 
stance of  the  word  factory  (see  Factory 
System),  a  remarkable  transformation  has 
occiu'red  in  both  the  popular  and  technical 
meanings  of  the  word  manufacture.  Origin- 
ally this  term  signified  hand  labour,  as  its 
derivation  indicates,  but  now  more  generally 
machine  labour — exercised  in  the  production 
of  a  saleable  commodity.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  authorities,  indeed,  this  transformation 
has  been  complete.  "Manufacture,"  says  Dr. 
Ure  {Philosophy  of  Manufacture,  bk.  i.),  "is  a 
word  which  in  the  vicissitudes  of  language  has 
come  to  signify  the  reverse  of  its  intrinsic 
meaning,  for  .  .  .  the  most  perfect  manu- 
facture is  that  which  dispenses  entirely  with 
hand  labour."  This  statement  seems  rather 
too  uncompromising  in  view  of  well-known 
facts.  It  was  not  quite  correct  to  say  then, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  correct  to  say  now, 
that  either  in  technical  or  popular  parlance 
manufacture  invariably  connotes  the  idea  of 
machinery.  It  may  be  that  factory  legislation 
has  shown  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  but  it 
is  also  a  tendency  at  issue  with  some  among 
its  own  express  enactments.  Thus  the  Factory 
Acts  Extension  Act  1867  contained  a  definition 
of  "manufacturing  process"  as  "any  manual 
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IcAowr  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes 
of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  the  making  of 
any  article  "  ;  and  tMs  conception  is  continued 
throughout  subsequent  acts  without  any  further 
qualification.  A  distinction,  indeed,  is  also 
made  in  them  between  making  and  manu- 
faxiuring,  which  might  appear  to  give  some 
colour  to  the  above  presumption :  commodities 
being  held  in  a  general  way  to  be  made  or 
manufactured  according  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
ductive act  is  performed  in  a  factory  or  work- 
shop— that  is  to  say,  by  hand  only  or  with  the 
assistance  of  other  motive  power  ;  but  from  this 
general  implication  a  considerable  number  of 
purely  manual  industries  were  nevertheless  ex- 
cepted from  the  first  and  made  factory  industries 
by  law.  Still  less  is  Dr.  Ure's  definition  accept- 
able to  popular  usage.  In  ordinary  conversa- 
tion it  is  commonly  the  comparative  size  of 
producing  establishments  which  decides  whether 
they  shall  be  styled  manufactories,  and,  more 
properly,  the  circumstance  of  whether  the  in- 
dustries pursued  there  are  carried  on  by  means  of 
congregated  and  divided  labour.  Mr.  Babeage 
{Economy  of  MacMnery  and  Manufactures,  ch. 
xiii.)  makes  the  distinction  here  under  discus- 
sion in  something  like  that  way.  "  A  consider- 
able difference  exists,"  he  says,  "between  the 
terms  making  and  manufacturing.  The  former 
refera  to  the  production  of  a  small,  the  latter 
to  that  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  "  ;  and 
in  fact  it  is  diflScult,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  productive  methods  together  with 
the  vagaries  of  statutory  treatment,  to  ignore 
the  element  of  magnitude  as  one  necessai-y 
criterion  of  any  sound  working  definition. 
Some  novel  and  interesting  views  on  this 
subject  are  propounded  by  Marx  {Capital,  pt. 
iv.).  The  organisation  of  manufacture,  he  con- 
tends, "has  two  fundamental  forms — "  that  in 
which  the  manufactured  article  "results  from 
the  mere  mechanical  fitting  together  of  partial 
products  made  independently,"  and  where  it 
' '  owes  its  completed  shape  to  a  series  of  con- 
nected processes  and  manipulations."  He 
passes  these  two  forms  under  review,  naming 
them  respectively  heterogeneous  and  serial 
manufacture,  and  raising  some  nice  distinc- 
tions between  them,  but  to  no  gi'cat  practical 
result.  He  is  content  to  find,  finally,  in  the 
division  of  labour  "  the  distinguishing  principle 
of  manufacture  "  ;  and  this,  with  some  accretions 
born  of  modem  mechanical  methods  of  produc- 
tion, is  probably  as  near  to  a  specific  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  process  as,  in  the  absence  of  a  more 
authoritative  definition  of  it,  we  can  attain. 

[Dr.  Ure,  Philosophy  of  Manufactures,  Bohn'sed.. 
1861.— Charles  Babbage,  Economy  of  Machineri/ 
and  Manufactures,  1846.— Karl  Marx,  Capital, 
English  translation,  1S87.— R.  W.  Cooke-Taylor, 
Introduction  to  a  History  of  the  Factory  System, 
1886,  ch.  L— George  Jarvis  Notcutt,  The  Factory 
and  Workshop  Acts,  2nd  ed.,  1879.]  K.  w.  c.  T. 

VOL.  II. 


MANUMISSION.  The  act  of  freeing  a  slave 
or  serf.  A  term  adopted  fi-om  Roman  law.  In 
the  early  Roman  republic  this  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  solemn  public  act  in  one  of 
three  ways :  (1)  per  rindictum,  a  ceremony 
before  the  praetor  ;  (2)  per  eensum,,  i.e.,  the 
enrolment  of  the  slave's  name  on  the  quin- 
quennial census  of  Roman  citizens ;  (3)  by 
testament ;  the  slave  becoming  in  each  case  a 
Roman  citizen.  Later,  slaves  were  freed  more 
simply,  but  with  restrictions  on  the  number 
freed  ;  and  freedmen  were  not  admitted  to  full 
citizenship.  Justinian  however  abolished  these 
restrictions  and  made  all  freedmen  citizens. 
In  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, the  act  of  manumitting  a  serf  was  a 
symboHcal  one.  The  lord  led  his  villein  before 
the  sheriff  in  a  full  meeting  of  the  country  or 
to  some  other  public  place  such  as  a  church, 
and  there  declared  his  intention  of  setting  him 
free,  invested  him  with  the  freeman's  arms, 
the  sword  and  spear,  pointed  to  the  roads  lying 
open  to  him  in  all  dii'ections,  and  the  ceremony 
was  complete.  In  later  times  manumission 
was  eti'ected  either  directly  by  charter  or 
indirectly  by  a  collusive  action  at  law,  in 
which  the  serf  was,  with  his  lord's  consent, 
made  to  occupy  a  position  which  could  only  be 
occupied  by  a  free  man. 

[Du  Cange,  Glossarium  medkc  et  injimce  Latini- 
tatis. — Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English 
Law,  Cambridge,  1895. — Hunter,  Roman  Law.'] 

A.  E.  s. 

MANUOPERATIONES  (Manopbka).  These 
form  one  of  the  three  great  classes  of  service 
anciently  due  from  manorial  tenants  to  their 
lords,  the  others  being  araturce  and  averagia, 
ploughings  and  carryings.  The  mMnopera  were 
rendered  in  actual  labour,  principally  of  a  purely 
agi'icultm-al  character,  and  are  frequently  de- 
scribed in  cartularies  under  the  terms  operationes, 
hand-daiiwe,  day-werke  or  week-work.  These 
were  in  a  special  way  a  mark  of  servile  status, 
bixt  like  other  indications  of  that  kind,  cannot 
be  absolutely  trusted  without  clear  confirmatory 
evidence.  In  the  13th-century  manorial  extents, 
in  the  Ramsey  cartulary,  many  instances  of  day- 
labour  occur,  with  values  of  the  service  attached. 
In  one  case  the  labour  of  a  man  for  five  days  in 
the  week,  on  unspecified  and  therefore  probably 
miscellaneous,  services  from  1st  August  to  29th 
September,  is  reckoned  to  be  worth  foui'  shillings 
to  the  monastery,  about  a  penny  a  day.  In  a 
case  in  the  Gloucester  cartulary,  iii.  54,  the 
valuation  is  only  one  half-penny  a  day. 

[Vinogradoff,  Villainage  in  England,  pp.  287, 
288. — Seebolim,  English  Village  Community,  2nd 
eJ.,  p.  79. — Ramsey  Cartiil.,  Rolls  Series.] 

K.  H. 

MANZONI,  ALEX.^.^-DER  (1784-1873),  the 
celebrated  Italian  poet  and  novelist. 

Between  1821  and  1823  he  wrote  the  work 
which  entitles   him  to  notice  in  these  pages, 
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— I  jOTomessi  Sposi  (The  betrothed  Lovers),  a 
romance.  The  story  is  based  on  an  elaborate 
study  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  people  of 
Lombardy  in  the  17th  century,  of  interest  to 
the  economic  student.  Manzoni  was  a  fervent 
patriot. 

He  lived  quite  retired  from  the  world.  In 
1834  he  published  his  Osservazioni  sulla  morale 
Cattolica,  a  defence  of  his  religion  against  the 
attack  made  by  Sismondi  in  the  127th  chapter 
of  his  Italian  Mepublics.  In  1842  appeared 
Manzoni's  Storia  della  colonna  mfame,  an 
historic  appendix  to  the  description  of  the 
Plague  of  1630,  which  forms  the  most  interest- 
ing episode  in  his  Promessi  Sposi. 

In  1860,  Manzoni  was  nominated  a  senator 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

/  proinessi  Sposi,  storia  Milanese  del  secolo  scvii., 
Paris,  1827,  3  vols.  12mo.  The  best  French 
translation  is  that  of  Rey-Dusseuil,  Paris,  1828, 
5  vols.,  12nio,  1841,  12mo.  English  trans.,  the 
Minerva  Library,  ed.  by  G.  T.  Bettany,  1889. 

[See  Cossa  on  the  success  with  which  Manzoni 
maintained  that  the  study  of  economics  was  not 
incompatible  with  sound  moral  principle.  — Cossa, 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  107, 
Bng.  trans.,  London,  1893.]  A.  l. 

MAEACHIO,  Massimo  (18th  century),  a 
Venetian  ;  one  of  the  later  absolute  defenders 
of  trade  corporations.  In  1789,  the  academy 
of  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce  of  Verona 
offered  a  prize  on  the  then  much  debated 
question :  Is  it  advisable  or  not  to  allow 
trades  to  be  united  in  corporations  with  power 
of  control  and  privileges  ;  what  are  the  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages  of  this  ? 

Marachio  sent  in  an  essay,  full  of  mistakes 
and  prejudice,  inspired  with  ideas  of  a  most 
exclusive  character,  in  defence  of  the  corpora- 
tions. He  complains  of  certain  abuses  in  them, 
but  on  the  whole  considers  them  excellent ; 
arguing  in  their  defence  against  the  many 
writers  who  opposed  their  privileges.  He 
advocates  minute  division  of  trades,  and  attri- 
butes the  faults  of  the  system  entu'ely  to 
human  weakness. 

Istituto  di  tcTiere  in  corpi  le  arti  riguardato 
nelle  sue  teorie  e  nelle  sue  forme,  Venice,  1794. 

[G.  Alberti,  Le  corporazioni  d'arti  e  mestieri  e 
la  liberta  del  comtnercio  negli  antichi  economisti 
italiani,  Milan,  1888.]  u.  E. 

MARC.     See  Measures  and  Weights. 

MARCET,  Mks.  Jane  (1769-1858),  was  the 
daughter  of  Francis  Haldimand,  a  Swiss  mer- 
chant resident  in  London.  She  married  in 
1799  Dr.  Alexander  Marcet,  a  physician  of 
distinction,  and  published  in  1806  Conversations 
on  Chemistry,  a  book  for  beginners  which  had 
an  enormous  success.  This  was  followed  by 
Conversations  on  Political  Economy,  in  which  the 
Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained 
in  1816,  and  by  numerous  other  works,  among 
which  John  Hopkins'  Notions  on  Political 
Economy,    1833,    and   Rich   and  Poor,    1851, 


relate  to  the  subject  of  this  dictionary.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Conversations  on  Political 
Economy  is  of  some  importance  to  the  historian 
of  economic  theory,  as  it  shows  what  were 
the  accepted  doctrines  just  before  Rioardo's 
Principles  appeared.  J.  B.  Sat  remarks  that 
it  "presents  very  good  principles  in  a  very 
pleasant  form"  [TraiU,  8vo  ed.  p.  42  n.),  and 
RiCAEDO  uses  a  phrase  which  implies  that  it 
generally  keeps  ' '  on  neutral  ground  "  {Letters, 
ed.  Bonar,  p.  133).  In  regard  to  the  theory  of 
rent  it  shows  how  much  of  Ricardo's  work  was 
already  done  by  the  discussions  in  which  he 
had  taken  part  about  the  corn  law.  In  regard 
to  profits,  it  appears  rather  to  halt  between  the 
Smithian  and  the  Rioardian  view.  The  rate  of 
wages,  it  says  plainly,  ' '  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion which  capital  bears  to  the  labouring 
part  of  the  population  of  the  country  "  (p.  117). 
It  contains  J.  S.  Mill's  first  fundamental  pro- 
position respecting  capital,  almost  in  the  same 
words — "industry  is  limited  by  the  extent  of 
capital "  (p.  153).  A  second  edition  was  called 
for  very  soon  (Ricardo's  Letters,  ed.  Bonar,  p. 
132),  and  published  in  1817,  and  a  seventh  was 
reached  by  1839.  Though  the  fact  does  not 
appear  to  be  recognised  or  stated  in  any  case 
except  that  of  Miss  Maetineau  (AutoMography, 
vol.  i.  p.  138),  it  is  probable  that  the  work 
exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  economic 
theory  of  the  middle  of  the  19th  centmy  by 
helping  to  form  the  first  impressions  of  yoimg 
economists.  The  other  two  economic  works  are 
of  less  importance.  The  fact  that  they  were 
intended,  in  part  at  any  rate,  for  the  use  of  the 
working  class,  shows  a  significant  change  of 
opinion,  inasmuch  as  in  the  Conversations  the 
principal  interlocutor  gives  a  ready  adhesion 
to  the  exclamation  of  her  pupil,  ' '  Surely  you 
would  not  teach  political  economy  to  the  labour- 
ing classes,  Mrs.  B.  ? "  The  tendency  of  Rich 
and  Poor  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  preface  :  "  These  dialogues 
contain  a  few  of  the  first  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  are  intended  for  the  use  of  children, 
whether  rich  or  poor.  No  portion  of  that  science 
is  more  important  to  the  lower  classes,  as  it 
teaches  them  that  the  rich  are  theii  fiiends,  not 
their  foes." 

[Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  and  works  cited  in  text.] 

B.C. 

MARESOOTTI,  Angelo  (1815-1892> 
Born  in  Lugo  in  Romagna,  Italy.  He  first 
studied  medicine,  which  he  practised  until 
1848,  he  then  took  part  in  the  wars  of  Italian 
independence,  and  was  entrusted  with  important 
political  duties  in  1859.  Afterwards  he  became 
a  deputy  and  finally  senator  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  at  the  university  of  Bologna,  which 
chair  he  held  for  many  years.  "  Italy,"  wrote 
Minghetti,  ' '  owes  her  thanks  to  Romagnosi  and 
Marescotti  for  making  her  first  aware  of  that 
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hai-mony  between  the  elements  of  law  and 
economics  which  we  find  so  well  sustained  by 
German  economists." 

Marescotti  wrote  many  economic  works,  often 
brusque  in  style.  Amongst  them  we  note  the 
following  : — 

Discorsi  sulla  economia  sociale  (4  vols.),  1856. — 
Ltfiiianze  e  gli  organismi  finanziarii,  1867. — Con- 
ferenze  sull'  economia  studiata  col  meiodo  positivo, 
1878. — Ifenometii  economici  e  le  loro  cause,  1880. 
— La  legislazione  sociale  e  la  questione  economica, 
1886, — V economia  sociale  e  I'esperienza,  1888. 

u.  E. 
MARGIN  (in  monetary  transactions).  On 
a  security  the  difference  between  the  amoimt 
advanced  against  goods  or  securities  and  their 
market  value.  In  the  practice  of  banking  this 
ranges  from  10  to  25  per  cent  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  pledge,  and  the  usual  range  of 
fluctuations  in  its  value.  Should  the  security 
become  depreciated,  the  margin  has  to  be  kept 
up  by  an  additional  deposit.  Speculation 
"  upon  margins"  or  "upon  cover"  is  conducted 
upon  the  deposit  of  a  certain  amount  of  cash, 
usually  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
purchase,  the  transaction  being  closed  immedi- 
ately the  cover  has  "run  off."  Business  of  this 
sort  in  relation  to  stocks  or  shares  is  usually 
conducted  by  brokers  outside  the  stock  ex- 
change;  and  for  speculation  "upon  margins" 
in  produce  of  different  kinds  special  institutions 
exist,  as  the  Produce  Clearing  House  in  London ; 
and  similar  organisations  in  other  cities  (see 
Clearing  System).  p..  w.  b. 

MARGIN  (in  economics)  denotes  a  Umit 
fixing  the  position  of  economic  equilibrium. 
If,  in  mathematical  language,  the  advantage 
of  the  economic  mian  is  regarded  as  a  function 
of  several  variables,  those  values  of  the  vari- 
ables for  which  the  value  of  the  function  is  a 
maximum,  are  margins.  There  are  thus  as 
many  margins  as  there  are  variable  economic 
quantities.  They  may  be  classified  under  the 
heads  (1.)  production,  and  (II.)  consiunption. 

I.  Producers  being  divided  into  (A)  the 
owners  of  Agents  of  Pboduction,  of  three 
species,  and  (B)  the  Entkeprenetje  ;  we  have  a 
corresponding  classification  of  margins. 

A.  (1)  There  is  the  "final"  or  marginal 
disutflity  of  labour.  ' '  Labour  will  be  carried 
on  until  the  increment  of  utiUty  from  any  of 
the  employments  jiist  balances  the  increment 
of  pain  "  (jevons's  Theory  of  Political  JScon- 
omy,  ch.  v.  p.  201,  2nd.  ed.).  It  is  argued  by 
Prof.  Patten  {Dynamical  Political  Ecorwmy) 
that  in  a  prosperous  society  where  amusements 
are  open  to  the  labourer,  and  the  choice  be- 
tween work  and  rest  is  not  his  only  one,  he 
will  not  work  on  up  to  the  limit  of  marginal 
disutility ;  ' '  disutility"  implying  positive  pain, 
not  merely  diminution  of  pleasure.  It  seems 
best  to  define  vrith  Prof.  Marshall  "the  dis- 
commodity of  labour  "  as  what  "  may  arise  from 
bodily  or  mental  fatigue,   or  from  its   being 


carried  on  in  unhealthy  snn-oundings,  or  with 
unwelcome  associates,  or  from  its  occupying 
time  that  is  wanted  for  pastime,  or  for  social 
and  intellectual  pursuits  "  {Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics, 3rd  ed.  bk.  iv.  ch.  1,  §  2).  (2)  There  is 
also  for  the  capitalist  a  margin  of  investment ; 
a  point  at  which  he  will  decline  to  forego  present 
consumption  for  the  sake  of  the  ' '  discounted 
pleasui-es  "  of  the  future  (Marshall,  Principles, 
bk.  V.  ch.  iv.  §  1  ei  passim).  (3)  The  land- 
lord's offer  of  his  agent  of  production  is  not 
limited  by  a  margin  on  the  supposition  that  he 
has  no  other  use  for  the  land.  But  where  he 
has  a  choice  between  letting  the  land  and  using 
it  for  his  own  pleasiu'e  or  profit,  there  may  be  a 
margin  Umiting  the  amount. 

B.  The  outlay  of  the  entrepreneur  on  each 
factor  is  similarly  pushed  up  to  a  margin. 
There  will  be  (1)  a  "marginal  shepherd" 
(Marshall),  and  (2)  a  marginal  "dose"  of 
capital.  The  idea  of  a  marginal  increment  of 
land  (3)  is  less  familiar,  hut  is  discernible  in 
the  case  of  a  manufacturer  hesitating  whether 
he  will  rent  an  additional  site  for  a  new  build- 
ing, or  add  a  new  story  to  an  old  building 
(Marshall,  PrinMples,  bk.  v.  ch.  viii.  §  6). 
The  older  writers  employ  the  idea  if  not  the 
term  with  reference  not  to  the  quantity,  hut 
the  quality  of  the  land  rented  (Ricardo,  Pol. 
Econ.,  ch.  ii. ;  Mill,  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  iv.  ch.  iii. 
§  5).  The  "  margin  of  cultivation  "  denotes  the 
lowest  quality  of  land  which  is  just  worth  the 
farmer's  while  to  cultivate  ' '  below  which  the 
cultivation  of  land  cannot  descend  "  (Fawcett, 
Manual,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iii.). 

The  entrepreneur's  products  are  sold  either 
to  other  enti'eprenem's,  whose  purchases  have 
been  already  considered  under  the  head  of 
capital,  or  (II.)  to  consumers  who  extend  their 
outlay  on  each  commodity  up  to  a  certain 
margin.  The  margin  of  consumption  is  defined 
by  the  condition  that  in  every  branch  of  a  con- 
sumer's expenditure,  the  "last"  increment  of 
money — that  pound,  or  penny,  about  the  appli- 
cation of  which  he  hesitates — will  procure  the 
same  amoimt  of  utility,  called  "marginal"  or 
"final."  Of  course  the  marginal  utility  pro- 
cured by  a  unit  of  money  may  differ  for  different 
consumers,  and  for  the  same  consumers  at 
different  times. 

Margin  thus  conceived  as  a  point  of  maximum 
advantage  is  con'elative  to  that  quantity  which 
it  is  sought  to  maximise  ;  sometimes  called  a 
Rent  or  Surplus. 

[The  subject  is  treated  by  almost  all  mathe- 
matical economists,  and  by  those  who  employ 
more  or  less  clear  mathematical  conceptions  without 
explicit  symbols.  Jevons's  exposition  of  "  final " 
utility  in  his  Theory  of  Pol.  Ec.  forms  an  admirable 
introduction  to  the  subject.  The  fullest  and  most 
accurate  exposition  of  the  different  kinds  of  margin 
and  their  relations  is  to  be  found  in  Prof.  Marshall's 
Princ.  of  Econ.  A  clear  and  simple  statement, 
unencumbered   by  mathematical   phraseology,   is 
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given  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark  in  his  paper  on  the  I'hne 
Rents.  A  similar  praise  is  deserved  by  the  writings 
of  the  Austrian  school,  so  far  as  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  not  obscured  by  their  peculiar  doctrines  of 
"  pseudo-marginal "  utility,  "  imputed  "  value,  and 
other  "casuistical  complications."  The  marginal 
value  of  money  is  treated  by  Prof.  V.  Pareto  and 
Signor  Barone  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Giornale  degli  Bco7wmist%  "which  are  sum- 
marised in  the  Jiconomic  Journal  for  March  1895. 
The  unit  in  which  marginal  utility  is  to  be 
measured  is  considered  by  Dr.  Irving  Fisher  in  his 
Matheinatical  Investigation.  He  has  exhibited 
the  analogies  between  economic  margin  and  phy- 
sical equilibrium.  See  also  The  Alphabet  of  JSco- 
nomic  Science,  1888,  by  Wicksteed,  who  first  used 
the  phrase  "marginal"  instead  of  "final  utility," 
and  Final  Degeee  op  Utility.]  p.  t.  e. 

MARGINAL  LABOUR.     See  Maegin. 

MARGISTAL  UTILITY.  See  Final  Degree 
OF  Utility  and  Makoin. 

MARIANA,  Juan  db  (1536-1623).  This 
celebrated  Jesuit  father,  best  known  by  his 
Historia  de  Espana,  and  his  apology  of  tyranni- 
cide in  his  treatise  De  Itege  et  Regis  Institutione, 
lectured  during  his  youth  on  theology  in  Rome 
and  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  for  five  years  at  the  university 
of  Paris.  At  the  end  of  an  absence  of  fifteen 
years  he  returned  to  Spain  and  settled  in 
Toledo,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  The 
publication  of  his  treatise  De  Mmietce  Mutatione, 
which  he  himself  translated  into  Spanish, 
brought  him  into  trouble,  and  he  was  confined 
for  a  year  in  a  convent  in  Madrid.  Some  bold 
strictures  on  the  government  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  to  which  he  belonged,  entitled  Dis- 
cursus  de  Erroribus  qui  in  formd  gubernationis 
Societatis  Jesu  occurrunt,  found  among  his 
papers,  did  not,  of  course,  mend  matters  with 
the  influential  authorities  at  the  Spanish  court. 

In  1609,  at  the  date  when  Mariana  wrote  his 
treatise  On  the  Alteration  of  Money,  the  Duke  of 
Lerma  was  flooding  Castile  with  masses  of  debased 
small  coins  {vellon),  a  practice  which,  under  the 
influence  of  the  so-called  arbitristas,  or  financial 
schemers,  did  not  abate  until  the  accession  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II., 
although  not  irreproachable,  had  been  far  more 
cautious  in  this  respect  than  their  successors. 
Mariana  fearlessly  maintained  that  "the  king, 
having  no  right  to  tax  his  subjects  without  their 
consent,"  had  no  right  to  lower  the  weight  or  the 
quality  of  the  coinage  without  their  acquiescence. 
"Two  things  are  certain:  the  king  enjoys  the 
prerogative  to  alter  the  outward  form  of  the  coins, 
provided  he  does  not  make  them  worse  than  they 
were  before ;  .  .  .  secondly,  in  case  of  necessity 
— as,  for  instance,  during  a  war — he  may  be 
allowed  to  lower  the  coinage  under  two  conditions 
— the  first  that  this  be  done  for  a  short  time  not 
exceeding  the  period  of  necessity ;  the  second  that, 
the  necessity  being  over,  due  damages  be  granted 
to  the  people  who  have  suffered  (ch.  iii.)." 
But,  "money  having  two  values — one  intrinsic 
and  natural  which   depends  on   the   purity  and 


weight  of  the  metal,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
cost  of  the  coinage,  which  is  worth  something ; 
and  a  second  value,  which  may  be  called  legal 
and  extrinsic,  fixed  by  the  prince,  .  .  .  the  real 
use  of  money  —  what  has  always  been  done 
in  well -managed  states — is  secured  when  these 
two  values  are  exactly  adjusted  (ch.  iv.)." 
The  following  chapters  give  historical  details  on 
the  Spanish  mint. 

Three  chapters  of  the  De  Sege  are  also  devoted 
to  economic  subjects :  taxation,  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  the  poor  ;  here  also  Mariana 
evinces  his  strong  spirit  of  justice,  as  when  he 
opposes  taxation  of  necessaries,  but  his  views  on 
foreign  imports,  the  cultivation  of  corn,  etc.,  are 
mainly  those  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  tract  on  money  was  printed  at  Cologne 
in  1609,  and  the  De  Rege  at  Toledo  in  1599 
and  Frankfort  in  1611.  Both  are  published  (in 
Spanish )  in  the  Obras  de  Mariana  in  the  Colecdon 
de  Autores  Espafioles  of  Rivadeneyra  (2  vols., 
Madrid,  1854). 

[Dr.  Contzen,  in  his  Oeschichte  der  volkwirt- 
schaftlichen  Literatur  im  Mittelalter  (1872),  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  the  treatise  De  Rege,  of 
which  he  gives  a  summary  analysis  (pp.  207-222). 
— See  also  the  article  "  Mariana  "  in  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionnaire  Historigue. — Hallam,  Literary  Sistory 
of  Europe,  ii.  pp.  142-144  (edit.  1872).— Colmeiro, 
Historia  de  la  Economia  Politica  en  Espana,  ii. 
pp.  476-484.]  E.  ca. 

MARINE  INSURANCE.  See  Insurance, 
Marine. 

MARITAGIUM.  Usually  maritagiwn  means 
the  feudal  right  of  a  guardian  to  give  in  marriage 
his  ward,  whether  male  or  female,  though  the 
word  often  means  the  dowry  or  estate  which 
passes  to  the  husband  with  the  lady.  At  other 
times  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  valor  maritagii, 
the  sum  the  guardian  could  get  for  the  match 
by  sale.  It  is  asserted  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  a  sum  of  10,000  marks  was  paid  on 
one  occasion.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  Pipe  Roll 
of  5  Hen.  II.,  p.  65,  there  is  a  payment  of  5 
marks.  An  interesting  case  which  illustrates 
the  subject,  and  supplies  original  documents, 
may  be  found  in  the  Chronicon  Petroburgense, 
Camden  Society,  1849,  pp.  61,  62,  and  72-77. 

[Ducange,  Glossariwn  medice  et  infimce  Latini- 
tatis  (Henschel  and  Favre).  —  Hallam,  Middle 
Ages,  c.  2,  pt.  1.]  b.  h. 

MARITIMA  ANGLIjE  is  defined  by  CoweU 
as  the  revenue  accruing  to  the  king  from  his 
rights  over  the  sea.  It  included  such  items  as 
\vreck  and  fish  royal,  the  latter  being  all  whales 
and  sturgeon  cast  upon  the  seashore.  This 
revenue  was  originally  accounted  for  by  the 
sheriff  of  each  county,  but  in  later  times  was 
entrusted  to  the  admiral  (see  Droits  oe 
Admiralty). 

[Cowell,  Interpreter. —  Blackstone,  Commen- 
taries.'] a.  e.  s. 

MARK  (English  money).  The  Anglo-Saxon 
mark,  as  well  as  the  half-mark,  was  money  of 
account  only,  in  value  13s.   4d.,  reckoned  in 
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either  gold  or  silver  as  equivalent  to  3600  grs. 
troy  of  silver.  Its  value  early  in  the  10th 
century  was  estimated  at  100  pennies,  but  in 
the  12th  and  afterwards  the  mark  was  worth 
160  pennies.  It  was  a  denomination  probably 
of  Danish  origin,  and  is  first  found  in  878. 

[Eccleston,  Introd.  to  English  Antiquities. — 
Ellis,  Introd.  to  Domesday,  i.  164.]  E.  G.  P. 

MARK  (German).  In  1873  the  gold  mark, 
of  100  pfennige,  was  adopted  as  the  standard 
of  value,  and  as  the  money  of  account,  of  the 
new  German  Empire. 

The  mark  consists  of  -3982  gi-ammes  (6-146 
grains)  of  gold  900  fine,  and  is  equal  to  English 
standard  gold  of  the  value  of  11-747  pence. 

There  is  no  standard  coin  of  less  value  than 
five  marks,  the  metallic  currency  consisting  of 
the  following  pieces : 

Coins  of  the  Geioian  Empiee. 
Standard  Coiiis,  Gold. 


Denomination. 

Weight. 

1 

Value. 

Grms. 

Giuiiis. 

In  gold 
916-6 
fine  at 
£3;17;101 
per  oz. 

In  gold 
francs. 

Twenty  marks 
Ten  marks 
Five  marlcs     . 

7-965 
3-982 
1-991 

122-923 
61-461 
SO -780 

900 
900 
900 

s.     d. 

19    6} 
9    9J, 
4  10} 

francs. 
24-69 
12-35 
6-17 

Subsidiary 

Co 

ns, 

Sih 

cr. 

Denomination. 

Weiglit. 

i 

Valne. 

In  silver 

In 

Grms. 

Grains. 

R 

at  5s.  6d. 

silver 

an  oz. 

fi-ancs. 

s.    d. 

Five  marlts  . 

27-777 

42R 

697 

900 

4    9J 

5-55 

Two  marks  . 

11111 

171 

478 

900 

1  io| 

2-22 

Mark      .      .      . 

6-655 

85 

7.H9 

900 

0  Hi 

1-11 

Fifty  pfennige    . 

2-777 

42 

869 

900 

0    6J 

-65 

Twenty  pfennige 

1-111 

17-148 

90U 

0    2i 

-22 

In  addition  to  the  above  gold  and  silver 
coins  there  are  nickel  pieces  of  the  nominal 
value  of  20,  10,  and  5  pfennige,  and  copper 
pieces  of  2  pfennige  and  1  pfennig. 

The  valuation  at  which  the  subsidiary  silver 
coins  are  current  bears  practically  the  same 
ratio  to  that  of  the  gold  pieces  as  in  the  case 
of  British  coin  ;  the  value  of  the  standard  gold 
mark  exceeding  that  of  the  silver  mark  piece, 
when  reckoned  at  5s.  6d.  an  oz.  troy,  to  the 
extent  only  of  -27d. 

The  total  amount  of  German  imperial  coin 
issued  since  its  introduction  in  1873  to  the 
31st  December  1894  is  given  below.  The 
coins  have  been  manufactured  at  the  mints  of 
Berlin,  Munich,  Dresden  (now  Muldene  Hiitte), 
Stuttgart,  Carlsi-uhe,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Frank- 
fort, and  Darmstadt.  The  three  last-named 
mints  are,  however,  at  present  closed. 


Imperial  Gbeman  Coinage,  1873-1894. 


Marks. 

£ 

Gold      .... 

Silver 

Niclcel  .... 

Bronze  .... 

Total       . 

2,895,073,075 

488,535,776 

62,431,360 

12,660,744 

141,915,346 

23,947,832 

2,670,166 

620,626 

3,448,700,954 

169,053,968 

MARK  SYSTEM,  The,  is  the  term  custom- 
arily used  to  designate  the  social  and  agi-arian 
organisation  of  society  which,  it  has  been 
believed,  preceded  the  manorial  and  feudal 
systems,  and  formed  the  basis  upon  -nhich  those 
systems  rested  (see  Feudalism  ;  Manok).  The 
unit  of  this  system  is  the  mark,  a  region  greater 
or  less  in  extent,  independent,  isolated,  and 
occupied  by  a  group  of  self-governing  cultiva- 
tors, politically  free,  who  held  and  cultivated 
land  in  common  with  periodical  distribution  of 
the  arable.  The  essential  characteristics  of  the 
mark  system  are,  therefore,  personal  freedom,  self- 
government,  and  communal  ownership  of  land. 

The  mark  theory  has  occupied  so  important 
a  place  in  modern  historical  and  economic 
discussion  that  a  brief  resume  of  the  cu-cum- 
stances  of  its  origin  and  development  is 
necessary.  The  theory  did  not  spring  full 
gro-vvn  upon  the  world  ;  that  portion  of  the 
theory  which  relates  to  the  freedom  and  the 
social  status  of  the  primitive  marksman  has  a 
long  history  behind  it.  A  2^^iori  reasoning 
has  tended  at  all  times  to  give  to  man  at  the 
beginning  of  his  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment certain  natural  rights.  Independent  of 
and  preceding  any  theory  of  the  mark,  these 
accepted  teachings  regarding  primitive  man 
were  based  upon  the  ancient  philosophy,  the 
Bible,  and  the  jus  naturaU  that  entered  into 
the  mediaeval  thought  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
invigoration  of  the  Roman  law.  This  idea  of 
original  freedom  was  present  in  the  dogmas  of 
the  church,  and  was  vaguely  and  speculatively 
held  by  the  philosophers  of  the  18th  centurj'. 
Through  the  teaching  of  Rousseau  it  became  a 
political  power,  while  it  entered  the  economic 
system  through  the  speculations  of  the  Phtsio- 
CKATS.  From  the  same  source  there  sprang  the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  the  romantic  school,  namely, 
the  freedom  of  the  natural  man  ;  and  the  whole 
theory  became  more  definite  when  it  was  used 
as  a  political  weapon  against  reactionism  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  for  reform  in  England 
by  the  liberal  school.  This  school  in  its 
analysis  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  man 
brought  into  being  the  imposing  figure  of  the 
primitive  Teuton,  thus  localising  the  theory. 
Grimm  and  others,  as  the  result  of  their  studies 
in  Germanic  origins  and  philology,  believed  that 
the  primitive  Germans  lived  in  groups,  the 
members  of  which  were  united  by  ties  of  blood 
and  religion.     When  this  point  was  reached  the 
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agrarian  element  only  was  needed  to  complete 
the  theory. 

In  the  period  from  1840  to  1850  certain 
historical  students,  Olufsen,  Haxthausen,  and 
Hanssen,  began  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the 
village  communities  of  Denmark  and  lower 
Germany  ;  and  in  1854,  after  years  of  penetrat- 
ing and  exhaustive  study,  von  Maurer  published 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  same  field. 
In  consequence  of  these  investigations  and  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  the  group, 
sMe  or  sept,  of  Grimm  and  his  fellow  scholars 
became  a  part  of  the  primitive  social  unit,  the 
village  community,  with  its  open  fields,  com- 
munal land-holding,  and  co-operative  agi'iculture. 
In  the  meantime  in  England,  Kemble,  represent- 
ing the  new  historical  interest  in  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions,  the  desire  for  precedent  in  the 
reform  agitation  of  the  period  from  1832  to 
1846,  and,  under  the  stimulus  of  German 
romanticism,  the  spirit  of  German  historical 
investigation,  had  presented,  five  years  before 
von  Maurer's  work  appeared,  a  similar  theory  for 
England.  His  theory,  however,  was  charac- 
terised by  vagueness  and  by  absence  of  detail. 
To  him  the  original  settlement  was  based  on 
possession  of  land  only,  and  the  smallest  and 
simplest  of  the  divisions  was  the  mark.  The 
word  mark,  as  used  by  Kemble,  connoted : — 
first,  the  forests  and  wastes  beyond  the  arable, 
that  is,  the  boundary  land  that  separated  the 
possessions  of  one  community  from  those  of 
another  ;  secondly,  the  whole  district  occupied 
by  the  community  ;  and  finally  the  community 
itself,  a  group  of  families  or  households,  settled 
on  the  plot  enclosed  by  the  boundary.  The 
original  basis  of  Teutonic  society  was,  he 
thought,  this  community,  «  voluntary  associa- 
tion of  freemen,  originally  united  by  ties  of 
blood — a  relation,  however,  that  in  the  process 
of  time  tended  to  give  way  to  territorial  and 
y  political  interests.  This  group,  zealously  exclud- 
ing others,  developed  and  carried  on  a  system 
of  cultivation  for  the  good  of  all  its  members. 
Various  marks  covering  England,  existing  in 
independence  and  isolation,  seised  of  fall  power 
and  authority  to  regulate  their  own  afl'airs, 
differed  greatly  ui  size,  powers,  and  customs. 
Each  possessed  a  court,  and  exercised  supreme 
jurisdiction.  Kemble  was  indebted  for  the  first 
idea  of  the  mark  to  the  writings  of  Zeuss  and 
Grimm,  and  he  found  evidential  support  for  it 
in  the  occurrence  in  Beowulf  and  the  charters 
of  the  words  mearcmdi,  mearcbeorh,  mearelond, 
and  furthermore  in  patronymics,  and  on  these 
he  laid  great  stress.  He  represented  the  marks 
as  "great  family  unions  comprising  households 
of  varioiis  degrees  of  wealth,  rank,  and  author- 
ity ;  some  in  direct  descent  from  the  common 
ancestors,  or  from  the  hero  of  the  particular 
tribe,  others  more  distantly  connected,  through 
the  natural  result  of  increasing  population ; 
some  admitted  into   communion  by  marriage, 


others  by  adoption,  others  even  by  emancipa- 
tion, but  all  recognising  a  brotherhood,  a 
kinmanship,  or  sibsceaft ;  all  standing  together 
as  one  unit  in  respect  of  other  similar  com- 
munities ;  all  governed  by  the  same  judges,  and 
led  by  the  same  captains  ;  all  sharing  in  the 
same  religious  rites,  and  all  known  to  themselves 
and  their  neighbours  by  one  general  name" 
{Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  56-57). 

Beyond  the  evidence  above  mentioned,  Kemble 
brought  forward  nothing  to  support  his  view. 
But  von  Maiirer  in  Germany  did  what  Kemble 
had  not  done,  he  gave  the  minutest  detail  of  the 
social  and  agrarian  life,  and  supported  it  with 
what  seemed  to  be  indisputable  evidence, 
namely,  the  customs  of  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries,  which  he  considered  the  survivals 
of  an  earlier  age,  and  the  occasional  statements 
in  earKer  documents,  which  he  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  mark  theory.  In  1869 
Nasse  strengthened  the  theory  by  further 
English  evidence,  drawn  from  the  laws  and 
charters.  But  he,  taking  the  existence  of  the 
mark  for  granted,  concerned  himself  chiefiy 
with  the  agrarian,  aspects  ;  and,  although  he 
recognised  the  presence  of  free  peasant  pro- 
prietors and  found  traces  of  communaUsm,  he 
hardly  touched  the  questions  of  freedom  and 
communal  ownership. 

It  was  left  for  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  EmUe 
de  Lavelbyb  to  extend  and  to  give  greater 
currency  to  the  conclusions  already  reached. 
In  1871  Maine,  in  his  Village  Oom/rmmities 
in  the  East  ami  West,  both  summarised  the 
views  thus  far  presented  by  Maurer,  Nasse, 
Landau,  Gessner,  Haxthausen,  and  others,  and 
widened  the  field  of  investigation  by  evidence 
collected  in  India.  Here  he  saw,  not  survivals 
of  primitive  life,  but  actual  communities, 
living  types  of  the  western  mark.  The  Indian 
village  community  became  of  great  importance, 
and  Maine  threw  out  suggestions  for  farther 
investigation  in  calling  attention  to  the  village 
communities  of  America  and  to  the  house 
communities  of  the  South  Slavonians.  This 
phase  of  the  subject  found  expression  and 
elaborate  extension  in  Laveleye's  Be  la  pro- 
priiU  et  de  ses  forimes  primitives,  1877,  in 
which  was  gathered  evidence  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe  to  show  the  universality  of 
the  mark  system  and  of  its  analogues.  When 
this  point  had  been  reached  historical  scholars 
very  generally  accepted  the  theory.  Maine 
readily  transformed  the  mark  into  the  manor 
through  the  extension  of  Kemble's  idea 
regarding  the  first  marksman ;  and  Freeman 
and  others,  following  further  suggestions  of 
Kemble,  and  conceiving  of  history  as  a  con- 
tinuous development,  brought  forward  the 
theory  .that  the  mark  was  the  germ  whence 
had  evolved  the  life  of  the  state,  the  proto- 
plasmic cell,  containing  within  itself,  as  it 
were,  the  laws  of  its  own  growth. 
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But  in  a  theory  based  so  largely  upon 
subjective  foundations  a  reaction  was  inevitable. 
As  historical  criticism  became  keener  the 
evidence  appeared  more  and  more  lasufBcient 
and  incohesive  ;  "with  the  change  of  political 
ideals,  the  question  came  to  be  recognised  as 
strictly  historical ;  exaggerations  due  to  over- 
enthusiasm  underwent  correction,  and  gradually 
the  problem  was  reduced  to  its  proper  proportions. 
The  mark  as  drawn  by  Eemble  and  von  Maurer 
is  not  at  present  supported  by  any  historical 
scholars.  The  attack,  as  thus  far  completed, 
has  destroyed  the  idealism  of  the  primitive 
mark  ;  it  has  disproved  the  exaggerated  freedom 
of  the  Teuton,  and  the  existence  of  the  first 
marksman  and  the  court  of  the  mark  ;  it  has 
denied  the  Kemble- Maurer  interpretation  of 
the  word  mearc  itself,  and  has  thrown  doubt 
upon  the  supposed  symmetry  of  the  primitive 
land  system  ;  it  has  made  prominent  the  tribal 
character  of  early  Teutonic  life,  and  has 
questioned  the  independence  and  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  primitive  folk  ;  it  has  removed  from 
the  support  of  the  theoiy  the  evidence  from 
America,  Russia,  and  Switzerland,  and,  through 
the  work  of  Baden-Powell  on  TTie  Zand  Systems 
of  British  Itidia,  it  has  struck  a  heavy  blow  at 
the  accuracy  of  the  evidence  derived  from  the 
east ;  and,  finally,  it  has  demonstrated  that 
except  for  a  judicious  use  of  the  comparative 
method,  the  evidence  for  each  country  must  he 
interpreted  by  itself. 

The  movement  against  the  mark  theory  was 
practically  begun  by  Seebohm  in  1883  and  by 
Fustel  de  JOoulanges  in  various  writings  from 
1886  to  1890.  By  them  the  two  most  essential 
characteristics,  freedom  and  communal  owner- 
ship, were  categorically  denied,  and  a  theory  of 
primitive  serfdom  and  private  property  was 
substituted.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  new 
school,  which,  denying  the  existence  of  the  free 
village  commuidty,  has  connected  manorial 
institutions  directly  with  the  tribal,  has 
recognised  a  predominant  influence  of  Roman 
custom,  has  set  up  the  manor  as  the  prevailing 
type  of  local  life  and  has  declared  the  mass  of  the 
population  to  have  been  originally  in  serfdom. 

A  large  body  of  the  more  conservative 
historians  stOl  advocate,  however,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  old  doctrine,  and  believe  that 
Seebohm,  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  and  their 
followers  are  too  extreme  in  their  views.  The 
best  representatives  of  this  school,  ViuogradofT, 
Round,  Glasson,  and  Flach,  are  willing  to  admit 
the  presence  of  private  property,  inequality,  and 
in  a  measure  serfdom,  but  assert  the  existence 
of  a  free  village  community  stage  differing  from 
the  ti'ibal  system  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
manorial  on  the  other.  Although  recognising, 
at  a  later  time,  the  coexistence  of  the  village 
community  and  the  manor,  they  would  still 
preserve  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
mark  system  without  its  exaggerations. 


[Brentano,  VolkswirthscJiaftslehre,  1893. — V. 
Maurer,  Binleitung  zur  Geschichte  der  Mark, 
Hof,  Dorf,  und  Stadtverfassung,  1854. — Kemble, 
Saxons  in  England,  1849,  new  ed.  1876. — Nasse, 
Ueber  die  mittelalterliche  Feldgemeinschofi  mid 
die  Einhegungen  des  sechszehnten  Jahrhunderts 
in  England,  1869,  transl.  1871. — Maine,  Village 
Communities  in  the  East  and  West,  1871. — 
Laveleye,  De  laproprieie  et  de  ses  formes  primitives, 
1877,  new  ed.  1891.— Seebohm,  The  English 
Village  Community,  1883  ;  Tribal  System  in 
Wales,  1895. — Fustel  de  Coulanges,  RechereTies 
swr  quelques  prohlhnes  d'histoire,  1886  ;  Le 
prohUme  des  origines  de  la  propriete  fonciere, 
1889  ;  VAlleu  et  le  domaine  feodal,  1890. — 
Glasson,  Sistoire  du  droit  et  des  institutiones  de 
la  France;  Zes  communuux. — Vinogradoff,  VillaAn- 
age  in  England,  1892. — Andrews,  Old  English 
Manor,  1892. — Flach,  Origines  de  I'ancienne 
France,  1893. — "Village  Communities  in  Spain," 
Quarterly  jRevietP,  October  1895.]  c.  Ji.  a. 

MARKED  CHEQUE.  In  London,  after  the 
clearing  house  closes,  the  bankers  send  round 
and  present  at  the  various  offices  any  cheques 
that  have  been  shut  out  of  the  clearing,  a 
cashier  being  in  waiting  at  each  bank  to  "mark" 
or  "  answer  "  the  cheques.  Marked  cheques  are 
payable  in  the  first  clearing  of  the  next  day, 
and  cannot  be  refased  for  any  reason.  In  some 
places  it  is  the  practice  of  bankers  to  mark 
cheques  drawn  upon  them  by  writing  across  the 
face  "Good  for  £  ,"  the  marking  being 
officially  signed.  A  cheque  so  marked  is  avail- 
able for  completing  important  transactions,  thus 
avoiding  the  risk  and  trouble  of  carrying  cash. 

In  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  Kew 
York,  the  practice  of  marking,  or  "certifying," 
cheques  has  been  carried  to  very  great  lengths. 
Certified  cheques  are  largely  used  in  daUy  busi- 
ness, especially  by  brokers,  and  the  certification 
is  given,  in  many  cases,  against  securities,  or 
even  only  on  the  credit  of  the  drawer.  By  the 
National  Bank  Acts,  banks  organised  under  that 
system  are  prohibited  from  certifying  cheques 
for  amounts  beyond  that  which  the  drawer  has 
at  his  credit  at  the  time,  but  banks  organised 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  are 
subject  to  no  restrictions  in  the  matter.  By 
judicial  decisions  the  certification  of  a  cheque 
is  an  acceptance,  and  renders  the  bank  liable 
indefinitely  as  to  time  of  presentment. 

[For  extent  of  the  practice  in  New  York,  see 
Report,  Comptroller  of  Currency,  Washington, 
1882  ;  also  Journal  of  Inst,  of  Bankers,  vol.  iii. 
p.  400  ;  and  vol.  v.  p.  278.]  R.  w.  B. 

MARKET  AS  PLACE  OF  SALE.  Deter- 
minate areas  and  times  for  intercourse  between 
buyers  and  sellers  were  a  necessity  of  trade 
before  communication  and  transportation  were 
facilitated  by  the  inventions  of  the  present 
century  ;  and,  even  now,  for  the  sale  of  some 
commodities,  such  as  live  stock  and  dairy  pro- 
duce, they  are  but  slowly  losing  their  practical 
importance,  in  spite  of  the  modern  middleman 
and  shopkeeper. 
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In  the  middle  ages  the  right  to  carry  on 
trade,  or  to  permit  it  to  be  carried  on,  at  a 
particular  time  and  place,  was  called,  like  the 
place  itself,  a  market  (Fr.  marcM;  Ger.  Markt)  ; 
and  this  term  included  in  its  widest  sense  hoth 
the  weekly  or  semi-weekly  market,  lasting  but 
a  few  hours,  and  the  more  considerable  annual 
mart,  lasting  several  days,  known  as  a  fair 
(Fr.  foire;  G.  Messe,  JahrinarkC).  Coke  lays 
it  down  that  "every  fair  is  a  market,  but 
every  market  is  not  a  fair."  The  term  market 
was,  however,  more  commonly  reserved  for  the 
smaller  and  more  frequent  assembly  (Ger. 
Wochenmarkt) ;  and  these  alone  will  be  con- 
sidered here  (see  Fairs  and  Markets  ;  Medi- 
aeval Fairs). 

In  England,  during  the  later  middle  ages, 
not  only  did  every  borough  possess  a  market, 
but  also  the  lords  of  most  considerable  and  of 
many  inconsiderable  villages  ;  and  the  right  to 
demand  toll  thereat  was  a  valuable  franchise. 
From  an  early  date  the  right  to  establish  a 
market  was  held  to  belong"  exclusively  to  the 
crown  ;  and  no  market  could  be  defended  in 
the  courts  save  upon  the  ground  of  such  a 
grant  or  of  immemorial  prescription.  In  the 
10th  century  an  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  repeated  decrees  of  the  witan  to 
limit  all  sales  to  "ports"  or  market-towns,  a 
measure  closely  connected  with  the  insistence 
upon  the  witness  of  "credible"  men  to  every 
transaction.  But  this  policy  was  either 
defeated  or  abandoned,  for  the  number  of 
markets  in  the  rural  manors  evidently  began 
to  increase  about  this  time.  The  Domesday 
Survey  records  some  fifty  markets  or  fraction 
of  markets  (t.  e.  rights  to  receive  fractions  of  the 
profits),  and  it  registers  many  complaints  as  to 
the  setting  up  of  markets  without  authority  and 
the  exaction  of  undue  tolls.  The  pecuniary 
advantages  derived  from  the  possession  of  a 
market  were,  however,  so  large  that  every  con- 
siderable magnate  sought  to  obtain  a  grant  from 
the  crown,  and  many  did  not  scruple  to  set  up 
markets  without  waiting  for  permission.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  their  success  lay  in  the  vested 
interests  of  markets  already  established.  Be- 
fore making  a  grant  it  was  usual  to  inquire, 
on  a  -ivrit  ad  quod  damnum,  whether  it  would 
be  prejudicial  to  existing  rights.  When  a 
market  was  established  without  a,  grant  some 
neighbouring  lord  or  borough  was  pretty  sure 
to  bring  a  suit  against  the  new  rival  on  account 
of  the  "nuisance "  or  " damage  "  he  occasioned. 
The  rule  laid  down  by  Bracton  is  that  a 
market  becomes  a  nuisance  if  set  up  within 
six  miles  and  two-thirds  of  one  already  existing, 
on  the  ground  that  sellers  could  travel  on  foot 
that  distance,  sell  their  wares,  and  return 
within  the  compass  of  a  day.  The  illegal 
assumption  of  market  rights  was  probably  put 
an  end  to  by  the  Quo  Warranto  inquiries  of 
Edward  I.     Grants  of  market  privileges  were 


made  in  the  13th  century  in  more  than  3000 
instances,  in  the  14th  in  more  than  1500.  By 
that  time  the  country  was  pretty  well  supplied 
with  such  facilities  for  trade  ;  so  that  in  the 
first  82  years  of  the  15th  century  only  some 
100  grants  are  to  be  found.  By  the  first 
statute  of  Westminster  (3  Ed.  I.  c.  31),  the 
king  was  empowered  to  take  into  his  own  hand 
the  franchises  of  markets  where  outrageous  tolls 
were  demanded.  Markets  were  commonly  held 
during  the  earlier  centuries  in  churchyards  and 
on  Sundays.  The  former  custom  was  prohibited 
by  the  statute  of  Winchester  (13  Ed.  I.)  ;  the 
latter  was  abandoned  in  many  places  early  in 
the  13th  century,  as  a  result  of  the  moving 
sermons  of  Eustace  de  Flay,  and  was  finally 
prohibited  by  27  Henry  VI.  c.  5.  It  was  in 
the  markets  and  by  the  market  oSicers  that  the 
men  of  th,e  middle  ages  sought  to  introduce  and 
maintain  their  simple-minded  ideals  of  trade. 
All  the  rules  with  regard  to  Forestalling  (see 
FoKESTALLERS  AND  Eegrators)  aimed  at  bring- 
ing consumer  and  producer  as  nearly  as  possible 
face  to  face  in  the  open  market.  Yet  while 
restrictive  in  some  respects,  in  others  market 
intercourse  led  to  a  relaxation  of  previous  re- 
sti'aints.  Thus  during  the  period  of  the  domi- 
nance of  the  merchant  gild  it  was  common  to 
suspend  on  market  days,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
regulations  limiting  freedom  of  trade  on  the 
part  of  non-members.  And  the  same  tendency 
is  illustrated  by  the  growth  in  England  and 
abroad  of  the  rule  of  Market  overt,  by  which 
a  lona  fide  sale,  made  on  the  market  day  and  at 
the  place  assigned  for  the  market,  transfers  the 
legal  property  of  the  thing  sold  to  the  vendee, 
so  that  his  title  is  good  against  all  save  the  king, 
however  defective  that  of  the  vendor  may  be 
(see  also  Manor). 

[The  English  material  for  the  history  of  fairs 
and  markets  is  conveniently  brought  together  in 
the  Eeport  by  Messrs.  Elton  and  Costelloe  for  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Market  Rights,  vol.  i. 
(1889).  It  has  a  large  appendix  of  documents,  a 
calendar  of  grants  from  1  John  to  22  Ed.  IV., 
lists  of  fairs  in  1792  and  1888,  and  a  list  of 
general  and  local  acts  of  parliament.  See  also 
the  chapter  on  "The  Town  Market"  in  Mrs.  Green's 
Town  Life,  vol.  ii.  (1894).  In  many  English  and 
continental  towns  a  stone  cross  was  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  market  place  in  the  later  middle 
ages.  For  a  description  of  the  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters  sitting  with  their  butter  and  eggs  on  the 
steps  of  the  cross  "until  a  certain  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  after  which,  if  all  their  goods  were  not 
disposed  of,  they  took  them  unwillingly  to  the 
shops  and  sold  them  at  a  lower  price,"  see  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  novel  ot  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  ii.  These 
market  -  crosses  were  often  "polygonal  buildings 
with  an  open  archway  on  each  of  the  sides,  and 
vaulted  within,  large  enough  to  afford  shelter  to  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  ;  of  these  good 
examples  remain  at  Malmesbury,  Salisbury, 
Chichester,  Glastonbury,  etc."  (Parker,  Goncise 
Glossary  of  Architecture,  s.v.  "Cross").      In  more 
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recent  times  market  halls  have  been  generally 
erected  by  municipalities,  though  the  market 
"women  can  by  no  means  always  be  induced  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  shelter. 

There  has  of  late  been  an  animated  discussion 
among  German  scholars  as  to  the  part  played  by 
the  market  in  the  growth  of  the  municipal  con- 
stitution. A  summary  of  the  evidence  and 
arguments  on  one  side  will  be  found  in  L.  Gold- 
schmidt,  Universalgeschickfe  des  HandelsreclUs 
(vol.  i.  of  his  ffandbuch  des  S.,  1891),  pp.  126 
seq. ,  who  goes  so  far  as  to  say  "  The  town  tribunal 
is  originally  and  essentially  the  market  tribunal, 
the  town  itself  a  market,  the  town  peace  a  market 
peace. "  For  the  keenest  criticism  of  this  view,  see 
G.  von  Below,  Der  Ursprung  der  deutschen  Stadt- 
verfassmig  (1892).]  "W.  j.  A. 

MARKET  (on  the  stock  exchange).  The 
stock  exchange  is  a  remarkable  case  of  develop- 
ment of  the  original  meaning  of  «  "market." 
Within  the  stock  exchange  the  consol  market, 
the  home  railway  market,  the  foreign  stock 
market,  the  American  market,  the  miscellaneous 
market,  the  mining  market,  with  its  off-shoot 
the  "Kaffir"  market  for  South  African  shares, 
— each  is  spoken  of  as  an  assemblage  of  dealers 
standing  ready  to  buy  or  sell  the  various  stocks 
and  shares  indicated  by  the  titles  of  theii'  re- 
spective markets.  Outside  the  stock  exchange 
a  market  is  not  so  regarded.  A  person  wishing 
to  buy  or  sell  sends  in  his  broker  to  inquire  as 
to  "the  state  of  the  market"  in  consols,  or 
American  shares,  or  mining  shares,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  broker  goes  to  the  dealers, 
knowing  exactly  where  to  find  his  men,  and 
gets  their  quotations  of  price  and  tendency, 
and,  what  is  important,  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  prices  "marked" — 
on  a  board  provided  for  the  purpose — at 
which  previous  business  had  been  done.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  get  at  once  the  record  of 
price  and  the  personal  opinions  of  competitive 
dealers,  both  being  elements  of  a  market. 
Further,  the  quotations  of  price  which  the 
dealer  gives  are  not  simply  an  expression  of 
opinion  ;  if  he  quotes  a  price  for  a  given  amount 
of  stock  or  quantity  of  shares,  he  must  deal. 
For  example,  if  the  dealer  quotes  90  to  90 J 
for  a  specihed  quantity  of  Italian  bonds  of  £100 
each,  he  must  take  them  at  £90,  or  sell  them 
at  £90  :  5s.  Nothing  could  be  a  more  definite 
quotation,  a  more  exact  reflection  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  market.  There  is  little  possibility 
of  picking  up  stock  cheaply,  as  a  connoisseur 
could  pick  up  a  fine  old  Italian  violin  from 
some  ignorant  villager  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  little  risk  of  fraud  upon  an  ignorant 
seUer.  The  member  of  the  stock  exchange  who 
attempted  to  cheat  an  outside  seller,  or  his 
broker,  would  be  subject  to  the  severest  censure 
from  the  committee  for  general  purposes  (see 
Exchange,  Stock),  and  would  be  sent  to 
Coventry  by  the  more  scrupulous  of  his  col- 
leagues.      Nothing,    then,    could    be    a   more 


complete  instance  of  a  market  than  is  given  by 
the  stock  exchange.  We  get  records  or  mark- 
ings, the  opinion  of  a  concourse  of  dealers, 
competition,  and  a  check  upon  dishonest  dealing. 
[For  defin.  of  market,  Jevons's  Theory  of  Pol. 
Econ.,  ch.  iv.  ;  Theory  of  Exchange.  Also  Cournot, 
Rechenlus,  etc.,  1838,  p.  55  n. — Giffen,  Stock  Ex. 
Speculation.    See  Art.  Higgling  of  the  Market.] 

A.  E. 

MARKET  OVERT.  The  law  of  market 
overt  constitutes  a  fitful  and  Qlogical  applica- 
tion to  English  law  of  the  French  maxim  ' '  en 
fait  de  meubles,  possession  vaut  titre."  The 
general  rule  in  England  is  that  no  one  by 
transferring  goods  to  another  can  give  a  better 
title  than  he  himself  possesses.  But  when  a 
person  in  good  faith  buys  goods  in  "open 
market"  and  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
market,  he  acquires  a  good  title  to  them,  in 
spite  of  any  want  of  title  in  the  seller.  The 
rule  only  applies  to  ancient,  and  not  to  modern 
statutory  markets.  All  sales  by  shopkeepers 
in  the  city  of  London,  when  the  goods  them- 
selves are  in  the  shop,  are  by  custom  sales  in 
market  overt,  but  the  custom  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  city  limits.  Hence  if  a  stolen  watch 
be  sold  in  Fleet  Street,  the  buyer  may  get  a 
good  title  to  it,  while  he  gets  no  title  to  it  if 
he  buys  it  in  the  Strand.  "Wholesale  mercan- 
tile transactions,  it  may  be  noted,  are  to  a  great 
extent  protected  by  the  Factors  Act,  1889. 

[Benjamin  on  Sales,  ed.  4,  p.  9,  and  the  Reports 
of  the  Markets  and  Fairs  Royal  Commission, 
1888.]  M.  D.  u. 

MARKET  VALUE.     See  Value. 

MARKETS  AXD  FAIRS.  See  Faiks  axd 
Markets. 

MARKKA  (Finland).  The  metallic  currency 
of  Finland  consists  of  the  following  coins  (im- 
perial decree  of  8th  November  1865) : 


Intrinsic  Value. 

English  Stan- 

'^ 

-*3  6 

dard. 

French  Stan- 

■as 

Gold:  £3:17 :10J 

dard. 

B 
o 

^  c 
gS 

per  oz.,  916-6 
tine. 

Gold  francs,  90O 
fine. 

R 

Silver:    5s.  6d. 

Silver     francs. 

per    oz.,    926 

900  fine. 

line. 

Gold— 

s.    d. 

francs. 

20  markka 

6-452 

900 

16:10i 

20 

10       „ 

3-226 

90U 

7:11 

10 

Silver— 

2  markka 

10-366 

868 

l:8i 

1-99 

markka 

5-182 

R68 

m 

-99 

50  pennji 

2-549 

750 

4i 

•42 

25       „ 

1-274 

760 

2 

There  are  also  copper  coins  of  the  nominal  value 
of  10,  5,  and  1  penni. 

The  standard  gold  markka  (not  a  coin)  is  the 

1  The  piece  of  money  ivhich,  reckoned  in  French 
standard  silver  francs,  is  only  worth  -42  franc,  is  in 
reality  a  token  coin  passing  as  the  half  of  a  gold 
standard  markka. 
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equivalent  of  the  gold  franc  as  well  as  of  the 
Russian  quarter  rouble,  the  penni  being  of  the 
same  nominal  value  therefore  as  the  French 
centime.  F.  E.  A. 

MARLO,  Karl.  This  was  the  pseudonym 
under  which  Karl  Georg  "Winkelbleoh  (1810- 
1865)  published  his  economic  writings.  Winkel- 
blech  was  born  at  Ensheim,  near  Mainz,  studied 
physics  and  chemistry  at  Giessen — the  latter 
under  Liebig — became  privat-docent  at  Marburg 
in  1837,  and  in  1843  was  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  higher  trade -school  at 
Cassel.  In  early  life  he  showed  strong  literary 
tastes,  carrying  about  with  him  habitually  a 
volume  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  or  Lessing.  The 
impulse  which  made  him  an  economist  came 
from  a  German  workman  whom  he  met  during 
a  journey  in  Sweden  undertaken  for  technical 
objects.  This  casual  companion  drew  so  vivid 
a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  class  to  which 
he  belonged  that  Winkelblech  resolved  to 
devote  for  the  future  his  most  earnest  studies 
to  the  condition  of  the  workers,  rather  than,  as 
previously,  to  the  instruments  and  processes  of 
industry. 

His  principal  work,  which  remained  unfinished 
at  his  death,  is  Utitersuchwigen  uber  die  Organisa- 
tion der  Arbeit,  oder  System  der  Weliohoncmiie,  3 
vols.,  1850-59.  It  produced  little  effect  in  Ger- 
many, perhaps — as  Lippert  suggests  —  in  con- 
sequence of  the  social  discouragement  and  apathy 
then  prevailing.  It  was  highly  praised  by  Schaffle 
in  his  Kapitcdismus  und  Socialismus  {1870),  and 
the  attention  thus  drawn  to  it  led  to  the  publica- 
tion, in  1884-86,  of  a  posthumous  second  edition, 
enlarged  and  containing  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author. 

The  book  opens  with  a  history  and  criticism  of 
the  progressive  life  of  the  most  important  civilised 
nations — France,  England,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Germany,  and  a  study  of  their 
comparative  ripeness  for  what  he  regards  as  a 
necessary  transformation  of  the  basis  on  which 
their  economic  systems  rest.  The  tendency  of 
modern  changes  in  the  industrial  sphere  had  been 
to  abolish  the  smaller  capitalists,  and  to  create  a 
great  mass  of  joroletaires,  who  can  never  hope  to 
attain  social  independence,  and  whose  wages  will 
never  suffice  for  much  more  than  to  sustain  their 
lives.  Employment,  too,  has  become  uncertain, 
and  the  increased  division  of  labour  has  made  work 
monotonous  and  uninteresting.  The  working 
classes  do  not  enjoy  any  true  domestic  life  ;  wives 
and  mothers  spend  their  days  in  factories,  and 
cannot  superintend  their  famihes  ;  and  morality 
suffers  from  the  employment  of  the  younger  women 
in^anufactures.  The  physical  condition  of  these 
classes  is  deplorable,  their  dwellings  are  over- 
crowded, their  food  is  insufficient,  and  drimkeuness, 
improvidence,  and  a  spirit  of  revolt  are  the  necessary 
results  of  their  entire  position.  The  modem  pro- 
Utaire  is  the  successor  of  the  ancient  slave  and  the 
mediseval  serf ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
is  more  advantageously  situated  than  those  who  had 
at  least  an  assured  existence.  This  is,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  picture  habitually  drawn  by  the  socialists, 


in  which  the  dark  side  of  our  industrial  life  alone 
appears.  But  it  is  real  enough  in  many  of  its 
features  to  make  us  ask  anxiously  for  the  remedies 
which  the  author  suggests. 

According  to  his  view  of  economic  history, 
there  have  successively  prevailed  two  different 
ideas  of  right,  which  he  calls  the  Pagan  and  the 
Christian  respectively.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
former  it  was  regarded  as  natural  and  legitimate 
that  the  masses  should  be  sacrificed  to  ensure 
enjoyment  and  splendour  to  the  few ;  whilst  the 
Christian  idea  asserts  the  equality  of  all,  and 
requires  that  each  member  of  the  community 
should  have  a  share  of  the  produce  of  the  social 
labour  proportional  to  his  useful  participation  in  the 
work.  The  former  principle,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Monopolis'ffius,  is  represented  by  ancient 
slavery, — and  its  later  modifications,  serfdom  and 
forced  labour, — and  continued  to  reign  down  to 
the  French  Revolution.  The  Christian  principle, 
though  accepted  by  the  general  conscience,  has 
as  yet  only  partially  influenced  practice  ;  privi- 
leges, monopolies,  and  gambling  speculation  still 
exist,  sometimes  in  aggravated  forms.  Two  efforts 
have  been  made  to  realise  the  new  principle — 
Liberalism,  aiming  at  universal  liberty,  and  Com- 
munism, aspiring  after  a  r^ginve  of  equality.  But 
both  these  systems  are  one-sided  and  erroneous. 
Liberalism,  based  on  the  merely  negative  idea  of 
unlimited  competition,  after  demolishing  the  old 
privileges,  has  become  the  parent  of  plutocracy, 
whilst  communism,  distributing  products  according 
to  wants,  not  services,  and  so  weakening  the 
motives  to  exertion,  would  infallibly  beget  iu- 
dolence.  These  opposing  systems  he  sought  to 
reconcile,  and  to  unite  true  liberty  mth  true 
equality  by  the  establishment  of  a  panpolismus, 
the  aim  of  which  would  be  to  raise  to  the  highest 
attainable  level  the  self-development  and  legitimate 
life-enjoyment  of  all  the  members  of  thecommunity. 
Under  this  rigime  the  obligation  to  labour  will  be 
universal,  every  one  will  have  a  right  of  access 
to  the  means  of  production,  and  will  be  supplied 
with  work,  and  each  will  obtain  for  his  personal  use 
the  entire  amount  of  his  contribution  to  the 
common  stock.  The  state  will  take  into  its  hands 
not  only  railways  and  roads,  postal  communication, 
water-supply,  banks,  and  educational  institutions, 
but  also  forestry,  mining,  fisheries,  and  trade — so 
far  as  it  has  to  do  with  such  raw  products  or 
manufactures  as  are  fitted  for  exhibition  and  sale 
in  warehouses.  Under  private  management  will  be 
agriculture,  cattle-rearing,  and  trade  and  transport 
in  the  narrower  sense  ;  but  these  occupations  will 
be  carried  on  not  by  independent  speculators,  but 
by  guilds  or  industrial  societies  (Ziinfte),  organised 
by  the  state.  Existing  capitals  in  the  possession 
of  individuals  at  the  instalment  of  the  new  system 
will  not  be  interfered  with ;  but  its  operation  will 
prevent  their  subsequent  increase.  The  instru- 
ments of  production  will  be  common  property,  but 
the  instruments  of  enjoyment — the  fruits  of  in- 
dustry—  will  be  the  property  of  individuals. 
Foreign  competition  wUl  be  limited  by  protective 
duties.  Winkelblech  admits  that  his  own,  like 
every  other  social  plan,  must  fail,  if  provision  is  not 
made  against  an  undue  multiplication  of  the  workers. 
' '  Whoever, "  he  says,  ' '  promises  to  the  people  to 
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rescue  them  from  ivretcliedness  without  setting 
himself  against  over-population,  excites  expectation 
which  can  never  be  realised,  and  should  he  looked 
upon  as  a  dangerous  demagogue."  Adopting  the 
theory  of  Malthtjs,  Winkelblech  regards  the 
practical  safeguards  proposed  by  its  author  as 
altogether  insufficient.  Agreeing  with  him  in 
advocating  the  suppression  of  a  state  provision  for 
the  destitute,  he  vpould  go  farther,  and  would 
enforce  by  law  the  abstinence  from  marriage  in 
certain  cases,  which  his  predecessor  only  contem- 
plated recommending  as  a  moral  duty.  He  would 
make  it  obligatory  upon  every  member  of  his 
societary  system  to  contribute  to  an  assurance  fund 
against  the  consequences  of  age,  sickness,  or  mis- 
fortune, and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  widow  and 
orphans  he  might  leave  at  his  death.  No  one  should 
be  permitted  to  marry  until  he  could  show  that  he 
had  sufficient  means  to  guarantee  his  pa^-ments  to 
such  a  fund,  and  additions  should  be  made  to  this 
"marriage  capital"  according  to  the  number  of 
his  children.  Such  individual  cases  of  distress 
as  might  continue  to  exist  under  the  new  order  of 
things  would  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  private 
beneficence. 

ROSCHER  speaks  of  Winkelblech  as  one  of  the 
most  solid  {ffriindlich),  moderate,  and  conscientious 
of  the  socialists,  and  he  appears  to  deserve  that 
description.  He  took  no  part  in  political  agitation, 
but  maintained  throughout  the  attitude  of  a  thinker. 
His  denunciations  of  the  existing  economic  system 
were  dictated,  not  by  class-hatred  but  by  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  working  people.  But  he 
expected  too  much  from  his  new  social  order,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  establish  it.  As  Cossa 
remarks,  whUst  he  saw  clearly  the  difficulties 
which  every  form  of  socialism  has  to  encounter  in 
its  almost  certain  results  of  insufficient  production, 
excessive  consumption,  and  the  stimulus  to  an 
indefinite  increase  of  population,  he  had  at  the 
same  time  a  very  undue  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  precautions  he  suggests  against  those  dangers. 

[Lippert  in  Hartdw.  der  Staatswissensclmften. — 
Roscher,  Gesch.  der  N.  0.,  p.  1021 — Cossa,  Introd. 
to  tlie  Study  of  P.  JS.,  p.  539. — Rae,  Gontemjjwary 
Socialism,  ch.  ii.  — W.  H.  Dawson,  German  Social- 
ism, p.  48.]  J.  K.  I. 

MARMONTEL,  Jean  FnANgois  (1723- 
1799),  a  distinguished  1  Sth-century  prose  and 
verse  writer. 

Voltaire  encouraged  hiTn  to  produce  plays  for 
the  stage,  and  by  the  favour  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  public 
buildings.  In  1763  he  entered  the  Academy, 
to  which  he  became  Perpetual  Secretary.  He 
was  a  member  both  of  the  electoral  assembly  of 
1789  and  of  1797,  but  was  degraded  for  his 
moderation.  His  connection  with  political 
economy  lies  mainly  but  not  entirely  in  the  fact 
of  the  emotional  interest  the  perusal  of  his 
Memmres  excited  in  the  mind  of  J.  S.  Mill,  at 
a  very  critical  stage  of  that  writer's  career. 
His  Minioires  have  allusions  to  Qtjesnat  and 
other  matter  of  economic  interest. 

[Mill's  Autobiography,  p.  140,  ascribing  to 
the  experiences  of  this  period  "marked  effects 
on  my  opinions  and  character  "  ;  also  see  Cossa, 


Introd.  to  tlie  Study  of  Pol.  Mcon.,  translated  by 
L.  Dyer,  Loudon,  1893,  p.  331. — Marmontel's 
Works  in  32  volumes,  were  published  in  1787, 
8vo.]  A.  L. 

MAROGlSrA,  CoNTE  Gian  Giuseppe  (18th 
century),  born  in  Verona ;  wrote  on  trade 
corporations  for  the  prize  competition  offered 
for  this  subject  by  the  academy  of  Verona, 
1789  (see  Marachio). 

Marogna  holds  an  intermediate  place  between 
the  advocates  of  free  labour  and  the  supporters 
of  old  restrictions  ;  he  shows  the  disadvantages 
of  some  of  the  trade  corporations,  and  suggests 
their  partial  abolition.  Desiring  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  manufactures,  he  suggested 
the  uniting  in  trade  corporations  only  those 
crafts  which  required  skill  and  intelligence, 
leaving  the  rest  free,  and  suppressing  the 
corporations  of  merchants  and  dealers.  For 
these  latter,  rather  than  for  those  of  artizans, 
he  fears  the  injurious  effect  of  monopoly. 
Though  Marogna  advocates  abolishing  the 
corporations  of  merchants,  he  does  not  support 
free  trade,  but,  on  the  contrary,  recommends 
state  interference  in  determining  prices. 

Sul  governo  ddle  arti-ragionaTnento,  Verona, 
Moroni,  1792.  [G.  Alberti,  Le  corporazioni 
d'arti  e  mestieri,  e  la  libertd  del  coTrvmercio  negli 
antichi  econwnisti  itoliani,  Milan,  1889.]     u.  R. 

MARPERGER,  Paul  Jacob  (1656-1730), 
was  originally  a  merchant,  before  he  entered 
the  Danish  and  the  Prussian  civil  services. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an  aulie  and 
commercial  councillor  in  Dresden. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Marperger 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  Germany  as  being 
"perhaps  the  most  distinguished  supporter  of 
cameralistic  science,"  and  "almost  the  only 
German  author  on  trade. "  He  was  an  inexhaust- 
ible writer  on  commercial  subjects  ;  his  book 
on  Banks  (1716)  is  best  known.  Roscher  is 
very  severe  on  Marperger,  and  considers  him  as 
having  simply  diluted  anterior  publications  and 
added  to  them  some  very  trite  moral  sentiments 
(Gesch.  der.  Nat.  Oek.,  pp.  301-302).         e.  ca. 

MARQUE,  Letters  of.  This  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  mediaeval  Latin  word  marcha, 
a  frontier,  a  letter  of  marque  being  a  licence 
granted  by  a  sovereign  to  a  subject  who  has 
sustained  wrong  and  been  denied  justice  in  a 
foreign  state,  to  cross  the  fi'ontiers  and  execute 
reprisals,  that  is,  recover  his  property  or  seize 
an  equivalent  by  way  of  compensation.  Hence 
the  full  phrase  is  "letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal."  The  fundamental  idea,  which  was 
borrowed  fr'om  the  Roman  law,  was  that  nations 
formed  a  societas  or  partnership,  with  the  cus- 
tomary incident  of  unlimited  mutual  liability. 
So  far  as  the  individuals  were  concerned  upon 
whom  such  reprisals  were  taken,  it  was  argued 
by  the  mediaeval  civilians  that  they  could  obtain 
indemnity  from  their  countrymen,  members  of  the 
same  "  societas  "  ;  wliilst  between  them  and  the 
foreigner  no  such  tie  existed.     Letters  of  marque 
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were  granted  by  John  and  Edward  III.  The 
earliest  case  mentioned  by  Ducange  is  in  a 
charter  granted  by  James,  king  of  Aragon,  in 
1326.  In  the  black  book  of  the  Admiralty,  I. 
385,  is  a  complaint  laid  by  a  merchant  of 
Danzig  in  1409  against  Henry  IV. 's  step-son, 
John,  Dnke  of  Brittany,  and  his  subjects  for  the 
plunder  of  his  ship.  He  was  granted  letters 
patent  to  seize  Breton  ships  and  goods  in  Irish 
waters  to  the  amount  of  his  loss,  "nomine 
distruccionis  vocate  marquse."  The  peculiarity 
of  this  case  is  that  the  grantee  was  an  alien 
who  claimed  as  being  in  amity  with  England. 
In  1416  a  statute  was  passed  reciting  the 
wrongs  and  injuries  sustained  by  English 
subjects  at  sea,  and  empowering  the  lord 
chancellor,  where  justice  was  denied  to  letters 
of  request,  to  grant  letters  of  marque  (4  Hen. 
V.  St.  2,  c.  7).  Such  letters  were  not  regarded 
as  a  breach  of  the  peace.  They  were  issued  not 
only  on  behalf  of  individuals  but  of  particular 
towns,  as  in  1487  by  the  emperor  on  behalf 
of  Cologne  against  Scotland  (Macph.  I.  707). 
The  feeUug  grew  up  in  the  15  th  century  that 
they  were  incompatible  with  ti-eaties  of  peace, 
and  Henry  VII.  remonstrated  at  their  issue 
against  the  English  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
in  1488.  (S.  P.,  Sp.  17,  p.  4  ;  21,  p.  12  ;  34, 
p.  22,  etc.).  But  numerous  instances  occur 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in  which  this 
practice  continued.  (S.  P.,  Dom.  Hen.  VIII. 
III.  2224.  Acts  Priv.  Counc,  I.  107,  108, 
etc. ). 

A  limitation  was,  lioweTer,  introduced  into 
treaties,  as  into  that  between  England  and 
France  on  7th  August  1514,  binding  the 
sovereigns  on  either  side  only  to  issue  "letters 
of  reprisals,  marque,  or  counter-marque  "  against 
principal  delinquents  and  then  only  in  case  of 
denial  of  justice.  (Rym.  Foed.  Hague  ed.  VI. 
i.  65).  An  example  of  such  letters  is  given  in 
Molloy,  I.  46,  dated  17  Car.  II.  Such  letters 
of  marque  are  now  disused,  and  the  term 
"letters  of  marque"  is  applied  to  commissions 
issued  in  time  of  war  by  the  lords  of  the  admir- 
alty in  conformity  with  various  acts  of  parlia- 
ment to  owners  of  merchant  vessels,  called 
privateers,  allowing  them  to  capture  ships  of 
the  enemy  and  to  divide  the  prizes,  which  would 
otherwise  belong  to  the  croivn.  During  the 
Crimean  War  the  allied  powers  issued  no  letters 
of  marque.  By  the  Declaration  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Paris  in  1856  privateering  was  abolished 
so  far  as  the  contracting  powers  were  concerned. 
These  were  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
Russia,  Pnissia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey.  Spain, 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  the  United  States  have 
refused  assent  to  this  agreement. 

[Ducange,  Glossar. — Molloy,  Be  Jure  Maritimo, 
1769.  —  Blackstone,  ConiTnentanes.  —  Halleck, 
International  Lavj,  London,  1893.]  i.  s.  l. 

MARRIAGE  (Feudal  System).  The  lords 
of  tenants  by  knight's  service   had   the  right 


of  bestowing  in  marriage  their  female  wards 
while  under  age.  This  right,  which  was  prob- 
ibly  of  gradual  growth,  makes  its  appearance 
as  settled  law  about  the  11th  century.  Its 
operation  was  soon  extended,  and  a  gift  by 
the  king,  of  a  widow,  in  marriage,  and  her  lands, 
is  recorded  in  Domesday  (Ellis,  i.  337).  It 
was  required  that  the  match  should  be,  as 
Blackstone  says,  without  "disparagement  or 
inequality,"  and  that  the  king's  license  should 
be  given.  This  was  to  avoid  marriages  to  the 
king's  enemies.  The  right  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  case  of  male  wards.  If  the 
infant  refused  to  obey,  he  or  she  forfeited  the 
value  of  the  marriage,  that  is  the  sum  actual  or 
assessed  which  the  guardian  could  have  received 
for  it.  Marriage  without  the  guardian's  consent 
entailed  a  double  forfeit.  The  right  was  only 
valuable  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  tenants 
by  knight's  service,  for  though,  as  Littleton 
states,  it  was  in  a  sense  also  an  incident  of 
socage  tenure,  the  valm-  maritagii  did  not  in 
that  case  belong  to  the  guardian — who  was  not 
an  overlord,  but  was  the  person  nearest  of  kin 
to  the  ward  who  was  not  in  the  line  of  inherit- 
ance. The  Mekohet,  or  fine,  for  permission  to 
manorial  tenants  of  the  villein  class,  and  some- 
times even  to  the  freeholders,  to  marry  was  a 
minor  source  of  revenue  to  the  lord  ;  but  it  was 
totally  different  in  origin  from  the  feudal  right. 
Henry  I.  by  his  charter  of  1101  declared  the 
right  abolished,  but  his  decree  was  inoperative 
in  this  respect.  It  reveals  incidentally  that 
widows  as  well  as  children  of  the  king's  barons, 
and  homines  were,  as  stated  above,  liable  to  the 
oppression,  and  that  the  barons  claimed  the 
same  right  over  their  own  tenants  by  knight's 
service.  The  Rotuli  de  dominahus  et  pueris  et 
pvsUis  de  donatione  regis,  drawn  up  in  the  31st 
year  of  Henry  II.,  gives  a  list  of  widows,  their 
ages,  children,  and  lands,  thus  showing  the 
system  in  full  operation.  A  special  condition 
as  to  heirs,  and  the  abolition  of  the  right  over 
widows,  was  granted  by  Magna  Charta,  but  the 
sale  of  wards  is  recognised  by  the  statute  of 
Merton  (20  Hen.  III.  c.  6),  and  the  Hundred 
Rolls  {temp.  Edw.  I.)  include  a  return  as  to 
marriages  and  wardships.  The  whole  system 
became  intolerably  oppressive  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  and  was  finally  abolished  by 
statute,  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  A  vast  bulk  of  ori- 
ginal documents  respecting  wards  and  minors 
down  to  the  time  of  the  act  exists  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  (see  Mamtagiitm  and  Wards). 

[Fleta,  bk.  i.  c.  13  ;  bk.  iii.  c.  11. — Bmcton, 
ii.  pp.  2-46  (Rolls  ed.). — S.  Grimaldi,  Rotuli  de 
dominaius,  1830,  p.  4. — Spelman,  Feuds  and 
Tenures,  cap.  xv. — Blackstone,  Comment,  bk.  ii. 
0.  5. — Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  c.  ii.  pt,  i. — Ellis, 
Introduction  to  Domesday,  i.  337,  338. — Stubbs, 
Select  Charters,  1881,  pp.  100,  101,  297,  298.— 
Maitland,  Select  Pleas  in  Manorial  Courts,  p.  24, 
etc. — Scargill-Bird,  Guide  to  the  Public  Records, 
1891,  pp.  113-117,  336-338.]  R.  H. 
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MARRIAGE-RATE  may  be  defined  as  the 
ratio  between  the  number  of  persons  belonging 
to  a  certain  population  who  marry  in  a  year, 
or  other  unit  of  time,  and  the  nimrber  of  the 
population.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  used  in  the  English  registrar-general's 
tables.  In  other  countries  the  number  of 
marriages,  not  of  persons  married,  is  often  used 
as  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  which  forms 
the  marriage-rate.  It  has  been  proposed  to  use 
for  the  denominator  not  the  entu'e  population, 
but  only  the  marriageable  part  of  it.  Some 
international  statistics  of  this  "specific"  mar- 
riage-rate are  given  by  BertOlon  in  his  masterly 
discussion  of  "  Matrimonialite, "  in  the  Annales 
de  Deinographie  Internationale,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

The  definition  of  marriage-rate  presents  a 
difficulty  which  has  been  met  in  the  case  of 
other  rates,  viz.  that  the  population  cannot  be 
supposed  constant  during  so  long  a  period  as  a 
year.  This  difficulty  might  be  serious  if  the 
population  were  very  small,  especially  in  a 
peculiar  case  mentioned  by  Prof.  Westergaard, 
(in  the  Sevue  d'&onomie  FoHtique  for  May- 
June,  1891,  p.  443),  where  the  occurrence  of  a 
marriage  tends  to  diminish  the  population  under 
consideration,  namely,  the  persons  belonging 
to  a  certain  occupation,  which  is  usually  aban- 
doned on  marriage. 

The  marriage-rate  acts  through  the  birth-rate 
on  the  increase  of  population.  How  indirect  is 
this  action  appears  by  observing  that  in 
countries  which  have  a,  particularly  small 
natural  increase,  e.g.  France  and  Massachusetts 
(•16  and  -65  per  cent  respectively,  for  the  period 
1865-1883,  whOe  the  average  for  Europe  is 
1-06),  the  marriage-rate  is  either  not  particularly 
small  (in  France  -78  marriages  per  100  living 
compared  with  -83  for  Europe),  or  even  particu- 
larly large  (in  Massachusetts  -94  marriages  per 
100  living).  For  the  number  of  the  children 
to  a  marriage  is  pai'ticularly  low  in  these 
countries  (Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics, 
note  to  ch.  iv.  bk.  iv.). 

Among  the  causes  of  variations  in  the 
marriage-rate,  vicissitudes  in  material  prosperity 
are  prominent.  Dr.  Farr,  surveying  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  marriage-rate  in  England  for 
nearly  forty  years,  assigns  an  external  cause  for 
each  fluctuation,  now  the  influx  of  Australian 
gold  in  the  year  of  the  great  exhibition,  now  a 
commercial  panic,  or  the  Crimean,  or  even  the 
Abyssinian  war.  A  similar  explanation  is 
attempted  by  Dr.  BertDlon  in  the  publication 
above  referred  to.  The  price  of  the  principal 
article  of  food  is  a  main  factor  under  this  head  ; 
especially  where  the  population  is  poor  and 
near  the  brink  of  subsistence.  The  connection 
between  the  price  of  grain  and  the  frequency  of 
marriage  is  apparent  in  the  statistics  of  Sweden 
and  other  continental  coim tries  ^  (cp.  Sir  Rawson 

1  See  diagram,  Marriage-rate  and  price  of  rye  in  Prussia 
compared,  in  art.  on  Graphic  Method. 


Rawson,  StcUistical  Journal,  1885,  Quetelet,  loc. 
cit.  and  most  of  the  general  treatises  on  statistics). 
In  more  advanced  countries  commercial  crises 
and  the  state  of  international  trade  have  at 
least  as  much  effect  as  variations  in  the  price 
of  wheat  on  the  marriage-rate.  In  England  a 
fall  in  the  marriage-rate  has  often  been  accom- 
panied by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  (Dr. 
Ogle,  Journal  of  tlie  Statistical  Society,  vol.  Uii. 
(1890),  p.  258).  "The  statistics  even  seem  to 
suggest,"  says  Prof.  Marshall,  "that  this  is 
not  a  casual  coincidence,"  and  he  suggests  an 
interesting  explanation  of  the  paradox  (Prin- 
ciples of  Economics,  bk.  iv.  ch.  4,  §  7). 

It  may  happen  that  though  wealth  increases, 
yet  the  standard  of  comfort  increasing  more 
quickly,  the  marriage-rate  declines.  This  may 
be  in  part  the  explanation  of  the  decline  in 
marriage-rate  which  has  occurred  in  recent  years 
in  many  civilised  coimtries  [see  Sir  Rawson 
Rawson's  International  Statistics,  p.  521,  also 
Movimento  dello  Stato  Civile :  Confronti  hitema- 
zionali,  1865-83,  Tavola  I.  Iris;  and  Bulletin 
de  I'Institut  Interiuitional  de  Statistique,  Table 
I.,  Sis]. 

As  anotlier  cause  of  variation  in  marriage- 
rates  may  be  mentioned  the  different  propor- 
tions of  persons  at  each  age  in  different  popula- 
tions. The  manner  in  which  the  frequency  of 
marriage  varies  with  age  is  strikingly  shown 
by  a  stereogram  due  to  the  Italian  Statistical 
Museum,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  rooms 
of  the  London  Royal  Statistical  Society,  an 
explanation  in  the  society's  jubilee  volume, 
1885,  p.  247,  and  a  criticism  in  the  Journal 
for  March  1894  (cp.  Quetelet,  Physique  Sociale, 
vol.  i.  p.  275  and  context). 

Difference  of  season  is  also  a  cause  of  varia- 
tion of  marriage-rates,  referred  to  periods  shorter 
than  a  year.  The  deterrent  influence  of  Lent 
is  marked  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  A 
minimum  in  the  month  of  March  is  matched  in 
the  adjacent  months  by  maximum — or  at  least 
large — numbers  of  marriages  displaced,  as  it 
were,  from  their  natural  position.  On  this  head 
Quetelet  well  says:  "Les  lois  natureUes  ne 
sont  point  totalement  effacees  sans  doute,  mais 
il  est  difficile  de  saisir  leurs  effets  au  milieu  des 
lois  rehgieuses  et  des  habitudes  civiles." 
[Pkysigue  Sociale,  vol.  i.  p.  261.) 

The  delicacy  with  which  marriage-rates  thus 
respond  to  the  action  of  assignable  causes  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  peculiar  constancy 
which  has  been  attributed  to  these  statistics. 
The  oscillations  are  not  only  precise,  but  also 
minute  as  compared  with  other  coefficients  in 
vital  statistics — in  particular  with  death-rates. 
This  contrast  is  well  shown  by  the  diagram  in 
Dr.  Longstafl's  Studies  in  Statistics,  which  pre- 
sents the  variation  of  the  two  rates  from  year  to 
year  in  England.  That  of  the  two  rates  the 
one  which  depends  more  upon  human  volition 
should  be  the  steadier  is  a  circumstance  deserv- 
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iiig  tlie  attention  wliicli  it  has  received  from 
Quetelet  {loo.  cit.)  and  others.  It  may  be 
ranked  with  the  stability  of  the  numbers  of 
suicides  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  moral  statistics. 
It  is  not  unreasonably  used  as  proof  that  the 
reign  of  law  extends  over  the  domain  of  volition. 
(Op.  Mill,  Principles  of  Logic,  bk.  vi.  ch.  ii. — 
Venn,  Logic  of  Clmnce.) 

[In  addition  to  the  works  cited  ip  this  article  the 
general  treatises  refeiTed  to  in  the  article  on  Death- 
KATE  should  be  consulted.  ]  p.  T.  E. 

MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENT  (also  called 
ante-nuptial  settlement),  a  settlement  made, 
in  contemplation  of  marriage,  of  funds  respec- 
tively contributed  by  the  intending  husband 
and  wife  or  their  respective  relatives  or 
friends.  The  usual  trusts  of  such  settlements 
are  ;  to  pay  the  income  of  the  husband's  fund 
to  the  husband  for  life  and  the  income  of  the 
wife's  fund  to  the  wife  for  life  ;  after  the  death 
of  either  of  them  to  pay  the  whole  income 
to  the  survivor  for  life  or  until  remarriage  ; 
after  such  death  or  remarriage  to  divide^  the 
fund  among  the  children  or  issue  of  the 
marriage  in  such  shares  as  the  husband  and 
wife  or  the  survivor  shall  have  appointed,  and 
in  default  of  appointment  among  the  children 
of  the  marriage  who  shall  attain  the  age  of  21 
years  or,  being  daughters,  marry  under  that 
age. 

A  marriage  settlement,  not  being  considered 
a  voluntary  settlement,  is  not  defeasible  in  the 
settlor's  bankruptcy. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  brought  marriage 
settlements  into  general  use,  viz.  the  extensive 
rights  which  the  law  gave  to  a  husband  over 
his  wife's  property,  has  been  removed  by  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  1882  and  the 
amending  Acts,  but  the  custom  to  have  marriage 
settlements  has  remained  unchanged. 

No  doubt  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  persons  who  are  about  to  marry  to 
secure  an  adequate  and  indefeasible  provision  for 
the  intending  husband  and  wife  and  their 
children  is  justifiable,  but  the  practice  of  settling 
property,  on  marriage  or  otherwise,  cannot,  on 
the  whole,  be  considered  advantageous  to  the 
community.  In  the  fii'st  place  it  diverts  a 
considerable  amount  of  capital  from  trade  and 
industrial  enterprise,  and  creates  an  artificial 
demand  forso-called  trustees' securities — thereby 
unduly  increasing  the  facilities  for  borrowing  of 
a  special  class  of  companies  and  public  bodies. 
But  its  principal  disadvantage  is  the  fact  that 
the  persons  concerned — knowing  that  in  any 
event  they  can  rely  on  a  comfortable  income — 
are  less  inclined  to  resist  any  temptation  leading 
them  to  extravagance  or  recklessness.  A  system 
which  allows  a  large  number  of  persons  to  enjoy 
every  comfort  and  luxury  while  their  creditors 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  small  dividend  on  their 
claims,  should  not  be  encouraged  by  the  law. 
If  it  were  made  illegal  to  impose  any  restraints 


on  anticipated  dealings  with  income,  a  great 
part  of  the  mischief  would  be  avoided.  As  the 
law  stands,  restraints  on  anticipation  in  express 
terms  are  invalid,  except  in-  the  case  of  married 
women,  but  the  ingenuity  of  draftsmen  has 
overcome  this  diflioulty  by  the  insertion  of 
clauses  in  many  settlements  declaring  that  the 
income  is  to  be  forfeited  on  any  attempted 
alienation  or  on  bankruptcy,  and  that  on  such 
forfeiture  it  is  to  be  applied  by  the  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  person  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged  in  his  or  her  family.  In  this  way  the 
enjoyment  of  the  income  is  virtually  retained, 
and  it  is  only  the  creditors  who  suffer  by  the 
forfeiture. 

Marriage  settlements  like  other  settlements 
have  always  been  subject  to  succession  duty, 
and,  when  the  interest  of  any  successor  exceeded 
£10,000,  to  Mr.  Goschen's  estate  duty,  of  1  per 
cent,  and  now  they  are  subject  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  graduated  estate  duty.  E.  s. 

MARRIED  WOMEN  IN  FACTORIES. 
See  Female  Labouk. 

MARSHALL,  William  (1745-1818),  was 
one  of  the  few  really  noteworthy  English  viriters 
on  agricultm'e ;  to  the  student  of  agrarian 
development  his  works  are  probably  quite  as 
valuable  as  those  of  his  contemporary  and  rival 
Arthur  Young,  though  then-  style  and  arrange- 
ment prevented  their  obtaining  the  same  popu- 
larity. He  came  of  farmer  stock  in  the  North 
Riding,  and  began  his  long  series  of  agricultural 
experiments,  and  of  treatises  describing  them, 
in  1774.  His  most  important  works  fall  into 
two  groups.  First  come  the  twelve  volumes 
in  six  pairs,  describing  the  Rural  Ecorwmy  of 
Norfolk  (1787),  Yorkshire  (1788),  Gloucester- 
shire (1789),  the  Midland  Counties  (1790),  the 
West  of  England  (1796),  and  the  Southern 
Counties  (1798),  respectively.  In  these  he 
carried  out  the  Plan  he  had  submitted  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  1780  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
resided  for  a  year  or  more,  sometimes  acting 
as  agent  or  manager  of  estates,  in  one  district 
after  another,  "minutely  registering  the  pro- 
vincial practice."  Some  time  before,  "in  a 
journey  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles  through 
the  central  parts  of  the  Island,  I  experienced 
the  inutility  of  a  transient  view," — a  thrust 
at  the  contemporary  Tours  of  Arthur  Yoimg. 
The  new  Board  of  Agriculture  and  its  secre- 
tary. Young,  found  in  him  an  indefatigable 
critic  ;  and  the  Reports  or  Surveys  drawn  up 
under  its  authority  occasioned  a  second  series 
of  volumes  from  Marshall's  pen.  To  show  how 
much  better  he  could  arrange  the  material,  he 
drew  up  in  five  volumes  A  Review  and  Complete 
Account  of  the  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  Northern  (1808),  Western  (1810), 
Eastern  (1811),  Midland  (1815),  and  Southern 
and  Peninsular  (1817)  "departments,"  respect- 
ively. In  1808  he  retired  to  an  estate  he  had 
purchased  on  the  vale  of  Cleveland,  and  died 
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there,  Avhile  busy  upon  the  construction  of  a 
building  at  Pickering  for  his  proposed  rural 
institute  or  college  of  agriculture. 

[A  list  of  his  other  works  will  be  found  in  John 
Donaldson's  Agricultural  Biography  (1854).  Per- 
haps the  most  important  of  them  are  Minutes  of 
Agriculture,  made  on  a,  farm  of  300  acres  of 
mrious  soils,  near  Croydon,  Surrey  (1778). — Plant- 
ing and  Rural  Ornament  (1796). — On  the  Appro- 
priation and  Enclosure  of  commonable  and  inter- 
mixed lands  (1801). — A  Treatise  on  the  Landed 
Property  of  England  (1806).]  w.  j.  a. 

MARTIN",  Frederick  (1830-1883),  started 
in  1864  that  useful  publication  The  Statesman's 
Year  Book,  and  edited  it  until  the  December  of 
1882. 

Among  his  works  are  : — Commercial  Handbook 
of  France,  London,  1867,  8vo. — Tlie  History  of 
Lloyd's  and  of  Marine  Insurance,  London,  1870, 
8vo. 

^Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxxvi., 
p.  275.]  H.  E.  E. 

MARTIN,  Robert  Montgomery  (1803- 
1868),  historical  wi'iter  and  statistician,  is  said  to 
have  been  born  at  Tyrone,  Ireland.  He  studied 
medicine,  but  apparently  never  practised.  In 
1820  he  visited  Ceylon,  and  thence  travelled  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  and  India. 
From  1831,  when  he  completed  his  History 
of  tJie  British  Colonies,  to  1844,  he  lived  in 
England,  taking  a  gi'eat  interest  in  colonial 
ti'ade  questions,  and  devoting  an  untiring 
energy  to  the  compilation  of  statistics.  He  gave 
evidence  before  the  committee  on  the  China 
trade.  In  1844,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of 
Hong-Kong,  but  did  not  succeed  in  that  capacity. 
Soon  returning  to  England,  he  gave  himself  up 
once  more  to  statistical  research. 

His  chief  works,  apart  from  his  History  of  the 
Colonies,  were : — Ireland  befm'e  and  since  the 
Union,  1844. — Political,  Commercial,  and  Fin- 
ancial Condition  of  the  Anglo-Eastern  Empire, 
London,  1832. — Analysis  of  the  Parliamentary 
Evidence  on  the  CIdna  trade,  1832. — Ireland  as  it 
was,  and  ought  to  be,  1833. — Poor  law  of  Ireland, 
1833. — Taxation  of  the  British  Empire,  1834. — 
Statistics  of  the  British  Colonies,  1839. — Monetary 
System  of  British  India,  1841.  In  1848  he 
republished  his  two  works  on  Ireland  under  the 
title  Ireland  as  it  Was,  Is,  and  Ought  to  Be,  in 
order  to  show  that  "no  greater  evil  could  befall 
Ireland  than  a  disunion  of  the  solemn  legislative 
compact  of  1801."  [Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.] C.  A.  H. 

MARTINEAU,  Harriet  (1802-1876),  be- 
came fu-st  famous  through  the  publication  of 
Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,  18  vols,  in  9, 
London,  1832-34,  16mo  ;  the  form  of  which 
was  suggested  by  Mrs.  Maroet's  Conversations 
on  Political  Economy.  In  the  curious  auto- 
biographical notice  left  behind  for  the  Daily 
News,  she  wrote,  ' '  The  original  idea  of  ex- 
hibiting the  great  laws  of  society  by  a  series  of 
pictures  of  selected  social  action  was  a  fortunate 
one ;    and  her  tales   initiated    a  multitude  of 


minds  into  the  conception  of  what  political 
economy  is,  and  of  how  it  concerns  everybody 
living  in  society.  Beyond  this  there  is  no 
merit  of  a  high  order  in  the  work.  It  did  not 
pretend  to  offer  discoveries  or  elucidations  of 
prior  discoveries.  It  popularised  in  a  fresh 
form  some  doctrines  and  many  truths  long 
before  made  public  by  others. "  Difficult  as  it 
may  be  to  a  generation  which  has  been  taught 
that  les  dinoiiinents  ■Jie  sont  pas  des  conclusions 
to  credit  it,  the  success  of  these  tales  was  extra- 
ordinary. "Within  a  few  years  their  circulation 
reached  to  10,000.  Cabinet  ministers,  news- 
paper editors,  and  politicians  appear  to  have 
™d  for  the  privilege  of  having  their  proposals 
supported  by  the  stories.  A  further  series. 
Poor  Laws  and  Paupers  illustrated,  4  vols,  in  2, 
London,  1833-34,  16mo,  was  undertaken  at 
the  suggestion  of  Lord  Brougham.  Hlustra- 
tions  of  Taxation,  2  pts.  1834,  12mo,  com- 
pleted this  branch  of  Miss  Martineau's  work. 
In  her  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,  1815- 
184s,  1849,  8vo,  2  vols.,  however,  and  in 
her  British  Rule  in  India,  London,  1857,  8vo. 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  economic 
aspects  of  history.  Her  views  on  economic 
questions  underwent  great  alterations.  At 
first  a  "strict  Benthamite,"  and  adherent  of 
the  classical  political  economy,  her  American 
experiences  considerably  modified  her  views  on 
the  subject  of  property.  She  was  led  to  expect 
further  changes  ' '  which  will  probably  work  out 
in  time  a  totally  new  social  state,"  wherein  the 
ideals  of  R.  Owen  {q-v.")  would  to  some  extent 
be  fulfilled.  Her  breach  with  the  old  orthodox 
political  economy  was  no  doubt  widened  by 
the  positivist  influences  under  which  she  came. 

[Harriet  Martineau's  Autobiography,  with 
Memorial  by  M.  W.  Chapman,  3  vols.  1877, 
8vo.  —  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol. 
xxxvi.  p.  309.]  H.  E.  E. 

MARTINEZ  DE  LA  MATA,  Francisco 
(middle  of  the  17th  century).  The  author 
describes  himself  as  a  brother  of  the  order  of 
penitents  and  servant  of  the  afflicted  poor,  on 
the  title  of  his  Memoriales  6  Discursos  en  razon 
del  remedio  de  la  despoblacion,  pobreza  y  esteri- 
lidad  de  Espaila,  which  were  published  about 
1650,  and  reprinted  by  Campomanes  (q.-B.)  in 
his  Apindiee  d  la  Ediicacion  Popular,  vol.  i., 
Madrid,  1775.  Some  extracts  mil  also  be 
found  in  Sbmpere's  Biblioteca  Ec.  Politica, 
vol.  iii.,  Madrid,  1804.  Martinez  de  la  Mata 
is  a  fervent  representative  of  the  later  form 
of  mercantilism  :  ' '  Kingdoms  and  republics 
flourish  by  the  manufacturing  and  traffick  of 
the  produce  of  industry,  tillage,  and  breeding  ; 
these  reciprocally  assist  each  other,  but  the 
principal  nerve  is  manufactures  (artes),  which 
increase  the  population.  .  .  .  Labourers  only 
bring  into  existence  the  fruits  of  the  soil  and 
leave  them  in  the  state  in  which  nature  supplies 
them ;  as  long  as  they  remain  thus  their  value  is 
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low,  but  this  multiplies  even  a  hundredfold  when 
they  are  handed  over  to  manufacturers,"  p.  3. 

' '  France,  Genoa,  Venice,  Florence,  Holland, 
and  England,  have  grown  rich  through  the 
permission  given  to  the  subjects  of  Spain  to 
consume  their  merchandise.  .  .  .  This  is  how 
they  became  deluged  with  gold  and  silver,"  p.  7. 

He  gives  the  list  of  the  crafts  {gremios)  which 
had  disappeared,  p.  31  ;  complains  of  the 
introduction  of  120,000  foreigners,  p.  130  ; 
describes,  with  many  particulars,  the  professions 
which  the  latter  had  acquired,  pp.  134  seq.  ; 
and  gives  details  on  the  decline  of  some  branches 
of  industry,  such  as  gloves  in  Ocana,  p.  252, 
and  hosiery  in  Toledo,  p.  261. 

[Colmeiro,  Biblioteca  de  Economiistas  Espanoles, 
p.  115.]  E.  ca. 

MAKULLI,  ViOENZO  (18th  century),  a  Nea- 
politan ;  one  of  the  many  Italian  writers  who 
in  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
wrote  on  charity  organisation  then  engrossing 
the  attention  of  governments,  and  the  labom-s 
of  the  studious.  MaruUi's  work,  like  others, 
owed  its  origin  to  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
Neapolitan  government  in  1802,  as  to  "the 
best  means  of  maintaining  and  employing  the 
poor  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  the 
houses  of  correction."  Mamlli  objects  to 
begging,  and  would  suppress  it ;  he  advises 
poor  relief  being  carefully  regulated  in  order 
that  poverty  may  not  be  increased  by  it.  He 
advocates  establishing  asylums,  hospitals,  etc., 
and  especially  a  good  organisation  of  public 
charity  in  order  to  avoid  the  disadvantages 
and  incitement  to  idleness  often  arising  from 
indiscriminate  private  charity.  Begging  can 
only  be  strictly  forbidden  when  well-organised 
systems  of  charitable  relief  are  established  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

Ragionamento  nulla  mendicitii,  Naples, 
Stamperia  Simoniaua,  1804. 

[Fornari,  Ddle  teorie  econmnidie  nelle  fromwAe 
napoUtaii£,  vol.  ii.,  Milan,  1888.]  tr.  K. 

MARX,  Heinmch  Kakl  (1818-1883), 
distinguished  as  a  socialistic  theorist  and 
agitator,  was  born  at  Trier.  His  father,  who 
with  his  family  passed  in  1824  from  Judaism 
to  Protestantism,  was  a  legal  ofilcial.  After 
receiving  instruction  at  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  place,  Marx  studied  from  the  year  1835, 
first  jurisprudence,  then  philosophy,  at  Bonn 
and  Berlin.  He  settled  at  Bonn  with  the  view 
of  becoming  a  decent  in  the  imiversity.  But 
his  friend  Bruno  Bauer's  difficulties  with  the 
government,  arising  from  his  theological  views, 
convinced  Marx  that  he  too  would  find  it 
difficult  to  maintain  an  academic  position  under 
Prassian  rule.  He  and  Bauer  began,  in  1842, 
at  Cologne,  the  publication  of  the  Eheinische 
Zsitung  in  the  interest  of  the  radical  opposi- 
tion. Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  Marx 
undertook  the  management  of  the  journal,  and 
removed  from  Bonn  to  Cologne.     The  govern- 


ment forbade  the  continuance  of  the  paper  from 
1st  January  1843  ;  and  Marx,  accompanied  by 
Arnold  Ruge,  now  went  to  Paris,  having  first 
married  a  young  German  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  for  years  betrothed.  He  and  Ruge  entered 
onajoint  journalistic  enterprise,  which,  however, 
speedily  came  to  an  end,  partly  from  a  difference 
of  principles  between  the  two  associates.  Ruge 
attached  himself  to  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
and  political  radicalism ;  Marx  studied  eco- 
nomics, and  through  the  influence  of  French 
writers,  notably  Peoudhon,  became  a  socialist. 
In  1844  began  the  relation  between  Marx  and 
F.  Engels,  which  terminated  only  with  the 
death  of  the  former.  Marx  took  part  in 
producing  a  weekly  journal  published  in  Paris 
with  the  title  Vorwdrts,  which  covered  with 
ridicule  the  absolutism  and  sham  constitu- 
tionalism of  the  German  princes.  The  Prussian 
government  applied  to  the  Guizot  ministry  for 
the  expulsion  of  Marx  from  France,  which  was 
gi'anted  ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of 
1848,  he  removed  to  Brussels,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Engels.  The  two  friends  prepared, 
January  1848,  the  manifesto  of  the  communist 
party  at  the  request  of  a  secret  propagandist 
league  ;  many  Gemian  editions  of  this  document 
have  since  appeared,  and  it  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  European  languages.  The 
February  revolution  having  broken  out,  Marx 
was  expelled  from  Belgium,  and  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  provisional  government  of  the  French 
republic,  returned  to  Paris.  He  went  to 
Cologne  in  the  same  year,  and  set  on  foot  the 
Neiie  liheinisohe  Zeitung ;  among  the  contri- 
butors to  this  journal  was  LassALLe.  After 
having  been  twice  before  the  courts  of  law  for 
advising  resistance  to  the  government,  Marx 
was  expelled  from  Prussia.  Retiiing  to  France, 
he  was  forced  to  quit  that  country  also,  and 
fixed  his  permanent  residence  in  London. 
During  the  following  years  he  wrote  much  on 
current  politics,  and  was  the  English  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  TiTnes.  The  fu'st- 
fruits  of  his  long-continued  economic  studies 
appeared  in  his  Zur  Kritilc  der  politischen 
Oekonoinie,  pt.  i.,  1859.  But,  finding  himself 
not  yet  in  a  condition  to  develop  the  conse- 
quences of  his  fundamental  principles,  he 
discontinued  this  work,  and,  returning  to  his 
studies,  embodied  his  views  finally  in  Das 
Kapital,  of  which  the  first  book  was  published 
1867,  the  second  was  edited  after  the  death  of 
the  author  by  Engels  1885.  The  third  part 
appeared  in  1894. 

In  1864  the  Inteenatiokal  Association  was 
founded,  and  Marx  early  took  a  leading  part  in 
its  proceedings.  His  plan  of  a  body  of  statutes 
and  his  inaugural  address  were  preferred  to 
those  of  Mazzini,  which  were  put  in  competition 
with  them  ;  and  thus  he  became  the  chief  of 
the  organisation,  and  wrote  all  the  documents 
issued  by  the  general  council.     The  watchword 
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of  the  party  now  became  "  Proletariate  of  all 
countries,  unite."  The  fall  of  the  French 
commune  made  the  maintenance  of  the  Inter- 
national in  Europe  impossible  ;  the  anarchists 
created  internal  discussions  in  the  body ;  and 
the  general  council  was  transferred  to  New 
York.  Marx  now  devoted  himself  diligently 
to  the  extensiye  studies  rec^uired  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  treatise,  learning — it  is  said — 
with  a  view  to  this,  the  Old  Slavonic,  Russian, 
and  Servian  languages  ;  he  continued,  however, 
to  exercise  great  influence  by  correspondence 
and  pei-sonal  interviews  with  the  socialist 
leaders  in  different  countries.  But  his  failing 
health  increasingly  impeded  his  work ;  and  after 
the  loss  of  his  wife  and  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
he  died,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair.  He  was 
buried  in  Highgate  cemetery. 

The  characteristic  features  of  Marx's  system  are 
his  view  of  the  nature  of  capitalistic  production, 
and  his  materialistic  theoiy  of  history.  Accord- 
ing to  him  labour  alone  creates  value,  and  the 
value  of  a  commodity  is  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  is  socially,  i.e.  normally,  necessary 
for  its  production.  In  existing  society,  the  instru- 
ments of  production  are  in  comparatively  few 
private  hands.  The  other  members  of  the 
community  have  nothing  but  their  labour-power 
to  sell.  This  is  bought  by  the  capitalist ;  but, 
even  when  he  pays  its  market-price,  he  does  not 
pay  its  full  value  ;  he  appropriates  to  himself 
a  portion  of  the  product  of  the  workman's 
labour,  the  whole  of  which  ought  to  go  to  the 
workman ;  and  what  is  so  appropriated,  called  by 
Marx  the  surplus-vcdue  {Mehrwerth),  is  the  source 
of  the  capitalist's  income.  A.  value  equivalent  to 
the  workman's  subsistence,  or,  ia  other  words,  to 
the  wages  actually  paid  him,  would  be  produced 
in  a  small  number  of  hours ;  but  he  is  forced  to 
work  longer  for  those  wages,  and  the  product  of 
this  additional  work,  the  surplus-value,  goes  into 
the  capitalist's  pocket,  though  he  has  no  right 
to  it.  Hence,  the  effort  of  the  capitalist  to 
lengthen  the  working  day,  and  of  the  workman  to 
shorten  it ;  and  in  this  struggle,  so  long  as 
it  is  a  purely  economic  one,  the  weaker — the 
workman — goes  to  the  wall.  When  the  capital 
embarked  in  a  successful  enterprise  is  increased, 
the  surplus-value,  as  a  whole,  is  enhanced ;  and, 
as  the  productivity  of  labour  rises  with  the 
progress  of  society,  and  as  the  workman's  sub- 
sistence is  thus  supplied  by  a  shorter  labour-time, 
again  the  surplus-value  is  increased.  Accordingly 
the  tendency  of  the  industrial  world  is  to  the 
development  of  industry  on  the  great  scale,  and 
to  the  ever  greater  use  of  machinery ;  and  the 
increased  division  of  labour,  thus  rendered  possible, 
leads  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  manufactures — a  new  exploitation  of  the  work- 
ing-classes for  the  advantage  of  the  capitalist, 
which  also  depresses  the  wages  of  men.  An  in- 
tense war  of  competition  goes  on  between  different 
capitalists,  and,  whilst  there  is  perfect  organisation 
within  the  individual  factory,  there  is  anarchy  in 
social  industry,  regarded  as  a  whole,  which  results 
in   periodically  recurring   crises.      The  changing 
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proportions  of  "constant"  and  "variable"  capital, 
i.e.  of  the  permanent  instruments  of  produc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  labour-power  on  the 
other,  leads  to  fluctuations  in  the  movement  of 
populatiou  ;  and  the  result  is  the  creation  of  a 
disposable  industrial  ' '  reserve-array, "  on  which 
capital  can  call  to  meet  any  special  demand  ;  and 
the  existence  of  this  class  makes  those  who  are 
actually  employed  more  dependent  and  more  will- 
ing to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  capitalist. 
All  this  had  been  said  in  substance  by  other 
socialists  ;  but  Marx  here  introduces  what  appears 
to  be  a  new  conception  of  his  own.  The  capitalist 
system,  he  says,  contains  within  it  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction.  The  concentration  of  vast  enter- 
prises in  the  hands  of  a  few  magnates,  the  central- 
isation of  the  means  of  production  in  modern 
industrial  establishments,  and  the  associated  form 
which  labour  takes  in  these  establishments,  will 
make  it  easy,  when  the  due  time  arrives,  for  the 
state,  once  subjected  to  the  political  control  of  the 
proletariate,  to  step  into  the  place  of  the  capitalist. 
Those  who  have  been  hitherto  the  expropriators  of 
the  workmen  will  now  themselves  be  forcibly  ex- 
propriated ;  all  private  will  be  transformed  into 
collective  enterprises,  and?  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction wiU  be  used  by  the  whole  of  society  on  a 
definite  plan  for  its  common  ends. 

The  new  social  system  thus  to  be  arrived  at  is 
the  last  stage  of  a  historical  progress  which  Marx 
conceives  as  follows : — He  adopts  the  view  of 
Hegel  (not  peculiar,  however,  to  that  philosopher 
or  his  school)  that  the  life  of  society  is  one  of 
ceaseless  change,  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  each 
period  having  only  a  rotative  and  temporary 
raison  d'etre,  and  necessarily  giving  place  in  due 
time  to  others  which  succeed  as  members  of  an 
ordered  series.  Marx  holds — here  diverging  from 
his  master — that  the  determining  factor  of  these 
changes  is  purely  material.  The  fundamental  and 
causal  element  of  the  social  evolution  is  economic. 
All  other  social  forms — ^the  legal,  literary,  religious, 
— in  fact  the  entire  civilisation  of  an  epoch,  is  the 
outcome  of  its  economic  constitution — of  the 
contemporary  modes  of  production  and  exchange. 
The  political  state  of  a  country  at  any  period 
reflects  the  economic  requirements  of  the  class 
then  dominating  production ;  and  thus  all  history, 
subsequent  to  the  primitive  community  of  land- 
ownership,  is  a  picture  of  the  successive  wars  of 
classes.  In  each  period  are  developed  under 
the  ruling  class  new  productive  powers  which 
ultimately  become  irreconcilable  with  the  existing 
forms  of  production  ;  and  the  class  which  represents 
these  forces,  and  through  them  rises  into  import- 
ance, struggles  with  and  overcomes  that  previously 
supreme.  The  constitution  of  society  is  changed, 
and  a.  new  order  introduced.  Thus  feudalism 
was  vanquished  by  the  insurgent  bourgeoisie  ;  and 
the  bourgeoisie  in  its  turn  will  be  overthrown  by 
the  class  it  now  plunders  and  oppresses — the 
proletariat.  This  will  be  brought  about  not  by 
any  moral  triumph  of  ideas  of  justice,  but  by 
a  historical  necessity  inherent  in  the  existing 
conditions  and  movement  of  industrial  life.  The 
long-continued  series  of  social  struggles  will  then 
be  closed  ;  class  wars  will  be  brought  to  au  end 
by  the  disappearance  of  classes. 
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The  adherents  of  Marx's  doctrine  speak  of 
it  as  "  scientiiic  socialism,''  in  contrast  with  the 
"Utopian  socialism"  which  in  various  shapes  pre- 
ceded it.  This  is  certainly  unjust,  especially  to 
EODBERTUS  :  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  scientific 
socialism,  Eodbertus  is  entitled  to  he  regarded  as 
its  founder.  But,  however  this  may  be,  Marx's 
work  represents  the  now  -  prevalent  form  of 
socialism.  Das  Eapital  has  become,  we  are  told, 
"the  Bible  of  the  social  democrats."  But  it  can 
only  be  a  storehouse  of  facts  and  arguments  for 
the  leaders  ;  it  must  be  "  caviare  to  the  general. " 
An  English  socialist  has  described  Marx's  style  as 
"  singularly  brilliant  "  ;  but  that  is  not  the  ordin- 
ary estimate.  Eoscher  speaks  of  his  "  schwerfallig 
abstracte  und  doch  unpracise  Ausdrucksweise," 
and  Cossa  characterises  it  as  "stile  sempre  oscuro 
e  talvolta  inintelligibile. " 

Das  Kapital  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
S.  Moore  and  E.  Aveling.  Marx's  friend  Fr.  Engels 
published  in  1878  (2nd  ed.  1886)  Herrn  Eugen 
Dilhring's  Umwalzung  der  Wissenschaft;  and  three 
chapters  of  this  book  were  arranged  as  a  pamphlet 
and  translated  into  French  by  Marx's  son-in-law 
Paul  Lafargue  (1880),  with  the  title,  Sodalisme 
utopique  et  Socialisme  sei&ntifique.  A  good  English 
version  of  this  tract,  bearing  the  same  title,  has 
been  published  (1892)  by  E.  Aveling,  and  may  be 
recommended  as  giving  a  clear  and  vigorous  state- 
ment of  the  main  lines  of  Marx's  doctrine.  The 
most  remarkable  of  Marx's  minor  publications  are 
the  following  : — EinUitung  zur  Kritik  der  Hegel- 
sclien  Rechtsphilosophie,  and  Zar  Judenfrage, 
1843,  in  the  former  of  which  appear  germs ,  of 
thought  which  he  afterwards  more  fully  developed, 
e.speoially  his  materialistic  theory  of  history ; 
Die  Jleilige  EaniUie,  1845,  written  in  conjunction 
with  Engels  in  opposition  to  the  philosophic  views 
of  Bruno  Bauer  ;  Misere  de  la  Philosophie,  1847, 
in  which  he  keenly  criticised  the  Philosophie  de  la 
Misere  of  Proudhon,  who  had  at  one  time  much 
influenced  his  opinions,  and  in  which  the  essential 
features  of  Marx's  general  economic  system  are 
already  distinctly  visible  ;  Discours  sur  la  question 
du  Libre  Echange,  1848  ;  and  Der  achtzehnte 
Brwmaire  des  Louis  Bonaparte,  a  commentary  on 
the  history  of  the  Coup-d'Mat,  inspired  by  fierce 
indignation  against  L.  Napoleon,  and  admiring 
sympathy  with  the  insurgents  of  June  1848. 

[For  Marx's  biography  see  art.  on  him  by  Fr. 
Engels  in  Handio.  der  Staatswissenschaften. 
Criticisms  on  his  theories  will  be  found  in  the 
same  work,  art.  Sozialistmts  und  Komwobnismus, 
by  Adler  ;  in  B.  de  Laveleye's  Socialisme  Contem- 
porain  (English  trans,  by  Goddard  Orpen),  ch.  iv. ; 
Rae's  Contemporary  Socialism,  ch.  iii.  ;  Bonar's 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  bk.  v.  ch.  i,  ; 
and  the  preface  by  Vilfredo  Pareto  to  a  series  of 
extracts  from  Das  Kapital  published  in  the  Petite 
Bibliotheque  Economique.  For  the  chief  difiiculty 
in  the  theory  of  surplus  value  and  Marx's  own  way 
out  of  it,  see  Engel's  Preface  to  Kapital,  vol.  iii., 
1894,  and  the  article  on  it  by  F.  Butlin  in  Econ. 
Journal,  1895.]  J.  K.  i. 

MASEEES,  Francis  (1731-1824),  mathema- 
tician and  social  reformer,  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1758.  During  the  years  1766-69  he  was 
attorney-general  of  Quebec.     In  1773  he  was 


appointed  cursitor  baron  of  the  exchequer,  a 
post  he  held  till  his  death.  He  is  said  to  have 
refused  an  increase  of  salary,  but  his  private 
means  were  large.  In  1774  he  became  a 
bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  is  among  the 
old  benchers  immortalised  by  Elia. 

Maseres  was  the  author  of  a  Proposal  for  estab- 
lishing Life  Annuities  in  Parishes,  London,  1772. 
A  bill,  embodying  his  scheme,  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1772,  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  lords.  He  defended  it,  in 
Considerations  on  the  BiUfor  enabling  Parishes 
to  grant  Life  Annuities,  London,  1773,  8vo,  and 
again  in  his  magnum  opus,  The  Principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  familiarly  explained, 
London,  1783,  4to.  Its  provisions,  which  enabled 
parishes  to  grant  life  annuities,  and  to  invest  the 
moneys  received  in  the  3  per  cent  bank  annuities 
in  their  own  names,  are  worth  noting,  inasmuch 
as  some  politicians  are  advocating  a  solution  of 
the  Old -Age  Pension  question,  by  leaving  to 
localities  a  large  discretion  in  the  initiation  of 
various  schemes.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say 
that  Maseres  did  not  believe  that  the  life  annuities 
he  proposed  would  be  bought  by  "day-labourers 
in  husbandry,  who  are  hardly  able  to  save  anything 
out  of  their  wages." 

The  Principles,  etc.  is  a  volume  of  over  seven 
hundred  pages,  but  the  great  bulk  of  this  is  taken 
up  with  applications  and  illustrations.  The  actual 
principles  are  contained  in  the  first  ninety  pages. 
Maseres  made  use  of  the  tables  of  Keesseeoom 
and  Deparcieux,  as  given  in  the  appendix  of  De 
Moivre's  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Annuities. 
Maseres  was  also  the  author  of  numerous  mathe- 
matical treatises,  of  pamphlets  on  subjects  connected 
with  North  America,  and  of  translations  from  the 
French.  He  also  edited  a  great  number  of  reprints 
of  historical  works. 

[Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxxvi. 

p.  407.]  H.  E.  E. 

MASLOy  (19th  centm-y),  a  Russian  econ- 
omist, was  the  author  of  Systems  of  Economics, 
1820  ;  mentioned  in  Cossa's  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Political  Economy,  p.  462  (trans,  by 
L.  Dyer,  London,  1893)  as  belonging  "to  the 
domain  of  the  history  of  economic  literature." 

H.  E.  E. 

MASSELIN,  Jean  (died  in  1500),  was  a 
canon  of  Rouen  after  1468  and  orator  of  the 
Norman  clergy.  Elected  by  the  bailliage 
(bailiwick)  of  Rouen  as  its  representative  in 
the  states  general  of  1484,  he  left  a  journal 
of  their  proceedings  (Diarium  Statuum  Gene- 
ralium  FrancUe),  and  was  himself  on  several 
occasions  their  spokesman,  insisting  with  a 
firmness  tempered  by  moderation  on  the  neces- 
sity of  financial  reform. 

The  Diarium  of  Masselin  was  published  1835 
(text  and  translation)  in  the  Collection  des  Docu- 
ments In^dits  pour  VHistoire  de  France,,     e.  ca. 

MASSIE,  Joseph  (d.  1784),  economist  and 
pamphleteer.  He  occupies  an  important  position 
in  the  economic  history  of  the  18th  century,  as 
a  critic  of  the  views  of  Locke  and  Sir  Wm. 
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Petty,  and  as  having  anticipated  certain  eco- 
nomic points  more  generally  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  names  of  Hume  and  Adam  Smith. 
He  wrote  with  insight  on  the  causes  of  social 
and  industrial  evils,  e.g.  begging,  prostitution, 
and  theft ;  and  foresaw  what  a  noxious  and 
plentiful  crop  of  ills  was  springing  up  for  a  later 
generation  to  deal  with,  through  sentimental 
philanthropy,  the  unreformed  poor-law,  and 
the  herding  of  deserted  and  pauper  children  in 
barrack  "homes."  Above  all,  considering  the 
epoch,  he  is  noteworthy  as  having  beeni  one  of 
the  earliest  advocates  of  the  systematic  study  of 
economic  and  commercial  matters  upon  a  wide 
and  well- verified  basis  of  statistics  and  history, 
by  applying  to  economics  the  inductive  method  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy.  His  extant  works  are 
mainly  iiscal,  dealing  with  monetary  problems, 
various  branches  of  trade,  and  questions  of 
taxation  {y.  infra,  Nos.  1-7,  10-12,  and  14-25)  ; 
some  of  these  are  quite  short,  and  such  as  might 
now  he  published  in  the  reviews,  or  even  in 
the  daily  papers. 

The  most  important  of  his  works  are  live  in 
number — the  Essay  on  the  Ooveming  Causes  of 
the  Natural  Rate  of  Interest  (No.  1),  Calculations 
of  Taxes  (No.  3),  the  Plan  for  the  Establishment 
of  Charity  -  Houses  (No.  8),  the  Knowledge  of 
Commerce  as  a  National  Concern  (No.  16),  and 
Observations  relating  to  the  Coin  of  Great  Britain 
(No.  17). 

In  the  Natural  Rate  of  Interest,  Massie  criticises 
what  he  gather.^  to  be  the  opinion  of  Locke,  that 
the  rate  of  interest  at  any  given  time  depends  on 
the  proportion  which  the  quantity  of  money  in  a 
country  bears  to  the  debts  of  its  inhabitants  to 
one  another,  and  to  its  trade  ;  that  the  profits  of 
trade  are  instrumental  in  raising  interest ;  and 
that  the  proportion  which  money  bears  to  trade 
not  only  governs  interest,  but  the  profits  of  trade 
as  well ;  while  to  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  the  rate  of 
interest  depended  upon  the  quantity  of  money 
alone.  Massie,  on  the  other  hand,  who  may  or  may 
not  have  been  acquainted  with  Nicholas  Barbon's 
Discourse  of  Trade  (1690),  of  which  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  copy  among  the  fifteen  hundred 
economic  books  and  pamphlets  which  Massie  col- 
lected at  great  outlay  of  time  and  money,  and  who 
anticipated  Hume's  published  opinion  on  the  same 
line  of  thought  by  two  years,  believed  the  govern- 
ing causes  to  he  (1)  natural  necessity  ;  (2)  liberty  ; 
(3)  the  preservation  of  men's  private  rights ;  (4) 
public  security.  He  therefore  concludes  that  the 
natural  rate  of  interest  is  governed  '*  by  the  profits 
of  trade  to  particulars  "  ;  that  the  profits  of  trade 
are  governed  by  the  proportion  which  the  number 
of  traders  bears  to  the  quantity  of  trade  ;  and  that 
the  number  of  traders  in  turn  is  governed  by  the 
necessity  of  trade,  and  the  encouragement  with 
which  it  meets. 

In  Calculaticms  oj  Taxes,  Massie  pours  mUd 
ridicule  on  the  "ingenious  men  "  who  had  evolved 
the  proportion  of  taxation  to  incomes  out  of  their 
inner  consciousness.  No  calculations  could  be 
vaUd  unless  based  on  the  following  data :  (1)  the 
number  of  people  in  the  nation  ;  (2)  the  pecuniary 


amount  of  their  incomes  or  needful  expenses  ;  (3) 
the  rise  in  prices  both  of  commodities  and  of 
labour,  which  is  caused  by  taxation  ;  (4)  the  total 
sum  paid  annually  in  taxation  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  At  the  time  Massie  wrote  the 
last  item  alone  of  these  data  was  verifiable  in  the 
ordinary  way.  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  proportionate  amovnt  of  taxation 
contributed  by  individuals,  he  works  out  thirty 
typical  cases,  each  containing  such  an  aimual 
balance-sheet  as  might  naturally  be  worked  out 
by  each  of  thirty  different  heads  of  families  in 
receipt  of  thirty  different  incomes,  from  a  wealthy 
nobleman  with  a  rent-roll  of  £20,000  a  year  to  a 
rural  labourer  on  5s.  a  week. 

The  Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  Charity- 
Souses  and  the  other  essays  on  social  reform  in 
the  same  volume  are  not  only  among  the  most 
interesting  of  Massie's  writings  in  themselves,  but 
are  valuable  on  account  of  three  positions  which 
he  there  lays  down,  viz.  (1)  that  the  Elizabethan 
poor-law  was  a  causa  causans  of  evils  which  it 
was  Intended  to  cure ;  (2)  that  the  removal  of 
multitudes  of  people  from  "  our  natural  and  fixed 
basis,  land,  to  the  artificial  and  fluctuating  basis, 
trade,"  is  fraught  with  grave  social  and  industrial 
evils  ;  and  (3)  that  the  problem  of  prostitution  is 
really  not  so  much  moral  as  economic.  The 
remedies  which  Massie  proposed  were  the  equalisa- 
tion of  poor-rates  in  different  localities,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  settlement  clauses  of  the  poor- 
law  ;  the  union  of  parishes  to  support  a  work- 
house ;  the  entire  separation  of  the  honest  and 
respectable  poor  from  the  loafer,  the  casual,  and  the 
"  suspect,"  the  three  latter  to  be  punished  and  put 
to  hard  labour  in  quite  separate  but  neighbouring 
establishments,  while  the  taint  of  pauperism  was 
not  to  be  attached  to  the  former  ;  the  teaching  of 
new  trades  to  the  honest  and  respectable  poor,  and 
the  careful  selection  of  new  trades  so  as  to  avoid 
increasing  the  keenness  of  competition  among  per- 
sons already  provided  with  suitable  employment 
elsewhere ;  the  establishment  of  charity-houses 
or  "  preservatories  "  for  unemployed,  deserted,  or 
destitute  women  and  girls,  where  they  would  be 
quite  safe,  and  free  from  workhouse  tarut,  and 
which  would  serve  both  as  labour-bureaux  and  as 
training  schools  in  newer  industries.  Massie  laid 
great  stress  on  national  care  for  working  women 
and  girls,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  next  genera- 
tion ;  partly  because  competition  for  work,  being 
within  much  narrower  limits,  is  keener  for  women 
who  stand  alone  than  for  men  ;  partly  from 
humanity,  because  they  cannot  resist  brute  force  ; 
and  partly  because  a  ruined  woman  almost  inevit- 
ably becomes  a  social  danger.  In  return  for  the 
national  service  rendered  by  women  in  every  rank 
of  life  Massie  held  that  the  nation,  and  particularly 
London,  should  protect  them  from  being  driven 
to  evil  courses  by  economic  distress,  by  means  of 
a  penny  rate  levied  on  all  houses  in  the  metropolis 
on  the  basis  of  the  poor-rate  assessment,  in  addi- 
tion to  volimtary  contributions.  Other  contri- 
butory causes  of  ISth-century  lack  of  employment 
Massie  held  to  be  the  decline  of  the  woollen  trade, 
the  enclosure  of  commons  and  waste  lands,  and 
the  growing  practice  of  letting  e.g.  500  acres  to  one 
farmer  rather  than  50  acres  to  each  ten  farmers. 
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The  Representation  concerning  the  Knowledge  of 
Commerce  as  a,  National  Concern  is  a  plea  (1)  for 
sucli  organised  national  collection  and  systematic 
storage  of  economic  and  commercial  facts  as  is 
now  provided  for,  to  a  limited  but  increasing 
extent,  by  tlie  various  departments  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ;  (2)  for  the  compilation  of  adequate  outlines 
of  commercial  history — Massie  here  incidentally 
mentions  that  though  he  had  spent  twelve  years 
in  collecting  some  1500  tracts,  treatises,  pamphlets, 
etc.,  on  economic  subjects,  he  yet  found  it  impos- 
sible to  compile  satisfactory  outlines  of  the  history 
of  any  one  British  industry  ;  and  (3)  for  the  recog- 
nition of  economics  as  a  branch  of  liberal  educa- 
tion and  learning,  to  be  dealt  with  by  persons  of 
wide  knowledge,  trained  intelligence,  and  impartial 
soundness  of  judgment,  who  would  discover  "fixed 
principles "  instead  of  trying  to  further  personal 
commercial  interests. 

Observations  relating  to  the  Coin  of  Great  Britain 
criticises  Locke's  views  on  money,  and  contains 
Massie's  own  suggestions  as  to  remedying  the  then 
scarcity  of  silver  and  the  over-valuation  of  gold, 
and  a  reprint  of  Sir  Wm.  Betty's  Quantulumcunque. 
In  Massie's  opinion  the  main  thesis,  which  Locke 
had  failed  to  prove,  was  that  "  money  cannot  be 
raised  above  its  intrinsic  value,  or,  in  other  words, 
be  made  to  pass  current  for  more  than  the  gold  and 
silver  in  it  is  really  worth  as  bullion  "  ;  that  an 
artificial  over- valuation  cannot  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  only  eflFect  of  such  attempt  is  to  cause  a 
proportionate  rise  in  prices.  "  The  proper  remedy 
for  the  present  scarcity  of  silver  money  is  reducing 
the  current  rates  of  guineas,  and  of  other  gold 
coins,  which  have  long  passed  for  more  shillings 
and  pence  than  the  gold  contained  within  them  in 
bullion,  when  compared  with  the  value  of  silver 
in  bullion." 

Massie's  lesser  works  contain  shrewd  remarks 
apropos  of  inter  alia  the  habitual  fleecing  of  the 
British  consumer  by  the  West  Indian  sugar- 
planters  ;  the  fatuity  of  imposing  a  new  cyder-tax 
just  when  the  woollen  trade  showed  a  tendency  to 
migrate  from  the  cyder  counties  into  beer-drinking 
Yorkshire  ;  the  raising  of  extra  means  to  carry  on 
the  war  (1757)  by  the  commercially  harmless  plan 
of  laying  a  tax  on  bachelors  and  childless  widowers ; 
and  the  view  that  the  North  American  colonies 
were  a  distinct  hindrance  rather  than  an  advantage 
to  British  trade. 

Massie  wrote  and  published  at  London,  usually, 
if  not  always,  at  his  own  expense,  the  following 
works  : 

(1)  Essay  on  tlie  Governing  Causes  of  the  Natural 
Rate  of  Interest,  1750,  8vo. — (2)  Obse'rvations 
upon  Mr,  Fauquier's  Essay  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  raising  Money  to  support  thepresent  War,  1756, 
8vo. — (3)  Calculations  of  Taxes  for  a  Family  of 
each  Rank,  Degree  or  Class :  for  one  year,  1756, 
8vo. — (4)  A  Letter  to  Bourchier  Cleeve,  Esq. ;  con- 
cerning His  Calculations  of  Taxes,  1757,  8vo. — 
(5)  Considerations  on  the  Leather  Trade  of  Grea,t 
Britain,  1757,  8vo. — (6)  Ways  and  Means  for 
Raising  the  Extraordinary  Supplies  to  carry  on 
the  War  for  Seven  Years,  etc.,  1757,  8vo. — 
(7)  Reasons  humbly  offered  against  Laying  any 
further  British  Duties  on,  vrrought  silks  of  the 
manufacture  of  Italy,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and 


Sicily,  or  Holland,  1758,  4to. — (8)  A  Plan  for  the 
Establishmemt  of  Charity-Houses  for  Exposed  or 
Deserted  Women  and  Girls,  and  for  Penitent  Pro- 
stitutes ;  Observations  concerning  the  Foundling- 
Hospital,  Shevdng  the  III  Consequences  of  giving 
Public  Support  thereto  ;  Considerations  relating  to 
the  Poor  and  tlie  Poor' s-Laws  of  England  ;  also  A 
New  System  of  Policy,  most  humbly  proposed,  for 
Relieving,  Employing,  and  Ordering  the  Poor  of 
England ;  and  Forms  of  the  principal  Accownis 
necessary  to  be  kept  for  those  Purposes,  1758,  4to. — 
(9)  Orders  appointed  by  His  Majestic  {King  Charles 
I.)  to  be  straitly  observed,  for  the  Preventing  and 
Remedying  of  the  Dearth  of  Oraine  and  Victuall 
(a  reprint),  l758, 8vo. — (10)  A  Proposal  for  rruaking 
a  Saving  to  the  Public  of  Many  Thousand  Pounds 
a  Year  in  the  Charge  of  Maintaining  His  Majesty's 
Marine  Fcyrces,  1758,  4to. — (11)  Calculations  and 
Observations  relating  to  an  Additional  Duty  upon 
Sugar,  1759,  s.  sh.fol. — (12)  A  State  of  the  British 
Sugar-Colony  Trade ;  she^mng,  that  an  Additional 
Duty  of  Twelve  Shillings  per  112  Pounds  Weight 
may  be  laid  upon  Brovm  or  Muscovado  Sugar, 

1759,  4to. — (13)  Farther  Observations  concerning 
the  Foundling-Hospital,  1759,  4to. — (14)  A  Com- 
putation of  the  Money  thoA  hath  been  exorbitantly 
Raised  upon  the  People  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
Sugar- Planters,  in  One  Year,  from  January  1759 
to  January  1760,  1760,  s.  sh.  fol.— (15)  To  the 
Printer  of  the  Gazetteer.  A  list  of  the  various 
classes  of  people  employed  in  .  .  .  the  Woollen 
Manufactory;  A  State  of  the  Exports  to  and 
Imports  from  the  British  Sugar-colonies ;  Facts 
.  .  .  relcdingtothenewMaltTax,QXc.,&tc.,l'l&0, 
obi.  fol. — (16)  A  Representation  concerning  the 
Knowledge  of  Commerce  as  a  National  Concern, 

1760,  4to. — (17)  Observations  relating  to  the  Coin 
of  Great  Britain  .  .  .  whereunto  is  annexed.  Sir 
William  Petty's  Quantulumcunque  concerning 
Money,  1760,  4to. — (18)  Reasons  humMy  offered 
against  laying  any  farther  Tax  upon  Malt  or  Beer, 
1760,  s.  sh.  fol. — (19)  General  Propositions  relating 
to  Colonies,  1761,  s.  sh.  4to. — (20)  Brief  Observa- 
tions concerning  the  Management  of  the  War,  and 
the  Means  to  prevent  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain, 
2nd  ed.,  1761,  4to. — (21)  An  Historical  Account 
of  the  Naval  Power  of  France,  from  its  f/rst 
Foundation  to  tlie  present  Time,  with  a  State  of 
the  English  Fisheries  at  Newfoundland  for  150 
Years  past  .  .  .  to  which  is  added,  a  Narrative  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  French  at  Newfoundland, 
from  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  first  to  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Anne  ,  .  .  First  printed  in  the 
Year  171$,  and  now  reprinted  for  general  Infor- 
mation, 1762,  4to. — (22)  Observations  relating  to 
British  and  Spanish  Proceedings  .  ,  .  to  which 
is  added  a  Proposal  for  replacing  the  New  Taxes 
on  Malt  and  Beer,  1762,  4to. — (23)  Observations 
on  the  new  Cyder-Tax,  so  far, as  the  same  may 
affect  ouir  Woollen  Manufacturies,  Newfoundland 
Fisheries,  etc.,  1764,  fol.  and  4to. — (24)  Brief 
Observations  and  Calculations  on  the  present  high 
Prices  of  Provisions,  1765,  s.  sh.  fol. — (25)  The 
Proposal,  commonly  called  Sir  Matthew  Decker's 
Scheme,  for  one  general  Tax  upon  Houses,  laid 
open,  etc.,  date  uncertain,  but  probably  in  or 
shortly  after  1757. — (26)  Papers  of  ephemeral 
political  interest. — (27)  MS.  catalogue  of  Massie's 
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collection  of  economic  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  dated 
29th  November  1764,  Lansdowne  MS.  10i9  in 
British  Museum. 

[Roscher,  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  tr. 
Lalor,  New  York,  1878. — Dr.  W.  Cunningham, 
Growth  of  E-nglish  Industry  and  Commerce,  vol. 
ii.,  see  index  ;  and  in  Economic  Journal,  1891, 
p.  81. — L.  Cossa,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Pol. 
Econ.,  tr.  L.  Dyer,  1893,  pp.  224,  243.— M'CuUoch 
Lit.  Pol.  Econ.,  pp.  251,  330-31.— For  date  of 
death,  Oentleman's  Magazine,  1784,  pt.  ii.  p.  876.] 

E.D. 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT.  The  early 
history  of  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  in 
England  is  that  of  a  gradual  transition  from  a 
relation  of  status  to  one  of  contract.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  there  were  two  classes  of  workers, 
the  ceorls  and  the  tJieows,  whose  condition 
differed  somewhat.  The  ceorls  were  in  a 
condition  intermediate  between  slavery  and 
freedom,  corresponding  to  that  allowed  by  a 
conquering  race  to  friendly  natives  of  an  invaded 
country  :  they  had  a  certain  choice  of  masters  ; 
they  could  hold  land ;  they  sometimes  had 
slaves  of  their  own ;  they  had  certain  rights  in 
the  township  lands  ;  they  might  acquire  pro- 
perty, might  purchase  their  freedom  and  might 
even  become  thanes.  The  theows  were  real 
slaves,  as  if  they  represented  conquered  hostile 
natives  (nativi) :  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  land ;  they  had  no  remedies  against  violence 
on  the  part  of  their  master,  and  an  injury  done 
to  them  was  a  wrong  done  to  the  master  ;  and 
they  were,  in  fact,  frequently  sold  abroad. 
The  number  of  these  slaves  was  increased  by 
constant  wars  and  by  the  practice  of  seUing 
oneself  to  buy  food  or  to  pay  a  weregeld  or  to 
maintain  a  privilege  of  asylum.  On  the  other 
hand,  slavery  tended  to  disappear  under  the 
influence  of  the  church,  which  encouraged 
manumission  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  ceorls 
probably  tended  to  become  worse  off.  After 
the  conquest,  the  condition  of  the  actual  slaves 
seems  to  have  become  better,  while  that  of  the 
ceorls  and  the  Saxon  masters  was  depressed  ; 
so  that  we  find  them  mostly  grouped  as  differ- 
ent varieties  of  one  class  of  serfs  or  villeins. 
As  time  went  on,  the  lot  of  the  viUein,  though 
painted  by  Bracton  in  1289  in  miserable  colours 
from  the  legal  point  of  view,  seems  to  have 
undergone  substantial  amelioration :  various 
modes  of  becoming  a  freeman  became  available, 
such  as  becoming  a  member  of  a  gild  in  a  privi- 
leged town  and  remaining  in  that  town  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  escaping  as  runaways  and  not 
being  followed  up,  being  emancipated  in  order 
that  they  might  be  engaged  as  soldiers,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  in  particular,  he  who  had  entered 
into  a  contract  with  his  lord  was  considered  as 
a  freeman,  and  such  contracts  became  very 
frequent,  for  the  indefinite  villeinage  services 
were  largely  commuted  for  fixed  money  pay- 
ments.    Thus  we  find  villeins  holding  land  in 


their  own  right  and  employing  labourers  ;  so 
tliat  except  locally,  in  particular  manors,  the 
gi'ievous  incidents  of  viQeinage  (sec  Villeinage) 
as  described  by  Bracton  seem,  as  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers  has  pointed  out,  to  have  died 
out  by  the  end  of  the  13tli  century,  at  any  rate 
in  their  extreme  form.  The  tendency  to  loosen 
the  bonds  of  villeinage  tlurough  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  lords,  or  through  commutation  of 
indefinite  services  for  definite  money  rents,  was 
at  the  same  time  somewhat  neutralised  by  a 
tendency  to  read  into  the  institution  of  villein- 
age the  doctrines  of  Sekvitus  (q.v.)  of  the 
Roman  law  ;  but  the  burden  of  proof  came  to 
rest  on  the  lord  asserting  a  claim,  for  much 
land  had  come  to  be  held  under  villeinage  tenure 
by  persons  whose  status  was  that  of  freemen  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  presumption  of  law 
was  in  favour  of  freedom,  so  that  no  seizure 
could  be  effected  of  any  person  alleged  to  be  a 
vOlein.  Thus  things  went  on  until  the  year 
1349.  In  the  meantime  a  great  class  of  free 
labourers  or  craftsmen  had  sprung  up  in  the 
to"wns  ;  united  in  Gilds  (q.v.)  they  were  free  as 
against  the  world,  but  were  much  restricted  by 
the  bye-laws  of  the  gUds,  which  themselves 
restricted  the  individual  liberty  of  non-members 
as  far  as  they  could,  through  prescription  or 
custom,  assert  the  right  of  doing  so.  In  1349 
came  the  great  plague,  which  thinned  the  ranks 
of  labourers  and  raised  the  rate  of  wages.  This 
was  felt  by  the  employers  of  the  day  to  be  a 
great  evil ;  the  old  rights  of  villeinage  were 
reasserted,  and  various  attempts  were  made  to 
enforce  them.  From  the  middle  of  the  13th 
to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  the  struggle 
lasted.  The  villeins  resisted  being  interfered 
with,  by  litigation,  by  force,  by  rebellion,  by 
ignoring  the  Ordinance  of  1349  and  the  con- 
firming statute  of  1351  which  attempted  to 
regulate  wages  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  pass- 
ports for  travelling,  poll-taxes,  attempted 
exclusion  from  apprenticeship,  investigation 
of  pedigrees,  and  the  like,  were  set  in  force  ; 
but  the  upshot  was  a  practical  defeat  of  the 
lords,  for  we  find  no  averment  in  Jack  Cade's 
rebellion  of  1450  that  the  exactions  of  the  lords 
were  a  grievance.  By  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth,  viUeins  in  gross — that  is,  persons 
whose  personal  status  was  that  of  villeinage — 
had  almost  died  out ;  villeins  regardant — that 
is,  persons  holding  rmder  villeinage  tenure,  and 
who  might  possibly  be  freemen — became  merged 
in  the  copyholders  ;  and  the  last  reference  to 
villeinage  occui's  in  a  law-suit  of  the  year  1618, 
in  which  it  was  pleaded.  Simultaneous  with 
the  decadence  of  the  villeinage  system  was  the 
growth  of  free  labour  ;  but  its  grievance  was 
the  want  of  work.  The  population  gi-ew  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  support ;  and 
though  many  became  attached  to  the  manor- 
houses  as  "  idle  serving  men  "  whose  wages  were 
nominal  but  who  were  fed  and  lodged,  there 
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were  still  many  reduced  to  vagrancy.  This 
feature  of  English  life  first  becomes  extremely 
prominent  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
it  was  thought  fit  to  enact  the  most  severe  laws 
against  vagrancy  or  wandering  in  search  of 
employment,  from  the  place  of  settlement, 
without  licence  to  do  so.  The  attempt  to 
suppress  vagrancy  was  combined  (5  Eliz.  c.  4) 
with  an  attempt  to  regulate  wages  and  to  keep 
craftsmen  under  control :  apprenticeship  was 
enforced ;  craftsmen  must  render  service  in 
their  craft  when  called  upon,  and  that  at  rates 
to  be  fixed  by  the  justices  at  Easter  sessions  ; 
and  refusal  to  do  so  was  enforceable  by  im- 
prisonment. As  regards  workmen,  the  policy 
of  the  act  of  Elizabeth  was  the  policy  of  English 
law  until  1867  :  breach  of  contract  of  service 
remained  untU  that  year  an  offence  punishable 
by  imprisonment ;  and  a  long  series  of  acts 
extended  the  principle  to  particular  cases  and 
made  it,  after  the  Union,  apply  to  Scotland. 
Any  able-bodied  person  not  having  any  visible 
means  of  livelihood  could,  at  law,  be  put  to 
service  ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  original  act 
had  long  fallen  into  abeyance,  for  the  justices 
had  long  ceased  to  assess  wages  at  sessions. 
Overlapping  these  acts  were  the  series  of 
Faotoky  Acts  from  1802  onwards,  and  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts  ;  and  in  1867  the 
contract  of  service  was  finally  reduced  to  the 
same  condition  as  any  other  contract,  and 
breach  of  it  made  punishable,  except  in 
particular  instances,  only  by  damages,  whQe 
combination  was  no  longer  illegal  as  a  means  of 
keeping  up  or  raising  wages,  and  the  restrictions 
on  the  emigration  of  workmen  were  removed. 
The  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  thus  now 
a  question  of  contract :  but  Mr.  Macdonell 
points  out  in  Master  and  Servant  that  there  are 
still  some  points  in  respect  to  which  the  maxims 
of  English  law  seem  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  relation  of  status. 
These  are  :  that  a  master  is  justified  in  com- 
mitting an  assault  in  defence  of  his  servant,  or 
a  servant  of  his  master  ;  that  possession  by  the 
servant  is  possession  by  the  master,  and  that 
the  master  is  liable  for  his  servants'  acts,  ap- 
parently to  an  extent  beyond  that  traceable 
to  mere  agency  ;  tliat  an  action  lies  for  enticing 
away  or  harbouring  a  servant ;  that  the  master 
has,  in  theory,  a  right  of  correcting  his  servant, 
though  this  is  now  probably  not  the  law  ;  and 
that  in  many  cases  somewhat  outside  the 
domain  of  mere  agency,  acquisitions  by  the 
servant  are  acquisitions  for  the  master.  Besides 
this,  the  older  ideas  seem  to  cling  to  the  word 
"servant,"  so  that  it  is  very  diflioult  to  frame 
a  definition  of  it,  applicable  to  all  cases,  from 
those  of  a  Carriers  Act  to  an  action  by  a  father 
for  loss  of  his  daughter's  services  by  seduction 
of  her.  Mr.  Macdonell  suggests  the  following : 
— "  One  who  for  a  consideration  agrees  to  work 
subject  to  the  orders  of  another. " 


[An  excellent  historical  summary,  with  full 
references,  is  given  in  Macdonell's  Master  and 
Servant;  which,  with  Smith's  Master  and  Servant, 
and  Eversley's  Law  of  the  Domestic  Relations,  may 
also  be  consulted  for  the  law.  For  the  Scots  law, 
see  Fraser's  Master  and  Servant. — See  Vinogradoff, 
Villainage  in  JEngland. — Broom,  Constitutional 
Law  (Somersett's  case  and  the  notes  upon  it).  See 
Manor.  ]  a.  d. 

MASTERS'  ASSOCIATIONS.  Some  of 
these  societies  aim  at  providing  the  benefits 
of  insurance  and  trade  protection  for  their 
members,  without  any  special  reference  to  their 
relations  with  their  work-people,  while  others 
have  been  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
joint  resistance  when  individual  employers 
have  found  themselves  too  weak  to  cope  with 
the  growing  strength  of  the  men's  trade  unions. 
The  majority,  however,  may  be  considered  to 
have  both  objects  in  view.  There  are  at  present 
about  100  of  these  masters'  associations  in 
existence,  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  number 
being  connected  with  the  building  trade. 
Being  ' '  temporary  or  permanent  combinations 
for  regulating  the  relations  between  workmen 
and  masters,  or  masters  and  masters,"  they 
are  trade  unions  within  the  meaning  of  the 
trade  union  acts.  Very  few  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  registered  under  those  statutes  (see 
Teades  Unions).  t.  u.  s. 

MASTROFINI,  Maeco  (19th  century),  born 
at  Monte  Compatri  near  Rome.  He  became  an 
abbe,  and  is  best  known  to  economists  through 
his  book  on  usury,  Le  usure  (Rome,  1831), 
which  was  well  received,  republished  several 
times,  and  gave  rise  to  much  discussion. 
Though  Mastrofini  lived  in  this  century,  his 
opinions  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  the 
canonists.  His  book  in  fact  revives  the  old 
disputes  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  interest  (see 
Canon  Law). 

Mastrofini  analyses  the  question  of  usury,  taking 
it  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ecclesiastic 
and  of  the  moralist,  rather  than  from  that  of  the 
political  economist.  He  argues  from  a  desire  to 
reconcile  the  doctrine  of  the  church  with  the 
requirements  of  economics,  and  with  a  somewhat 
ostentatious  display  of  learning  in  support  of  a 
theory,  already  broached  by  other  writers,  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  canonists  referred  not  to 
interest  received  on  money,  but  to  usury  in  its 
more  modern  sense,  that  is  to  say,  to  exorbitant 
interest.  He  therefore  asserts  that  a  moderate 
compensation  for  the  loan  of  capital  is  theologi- 
cally permissible.  He  further  maintains  that  the 
church  prohibition  had  reference  only  to  poor 
debtors.  But  while  we  may  appreciate  Mastrofini's 
endeavours  to  legalise,  from  a  theological  point  of 
view,  a  fact  which  is  rooted  in  the  public  economy 
of  the  world,  we  must  recognise  that  his  assertions 
are  historically  incorrect,  and  not  based  on  a 
thoughtful  interpretation  of  those  on  whose  testi- 
mony he  relies. 

[Cossa,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political 
Economy,  London,  1893. — Graziani,  Le  idee  eco- 
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nomiche  degli  sa-ittori  emiliani  e  romagnoli,  etc., 
Modena,  1893,  p.  164,  and  others.]  u.  b. 

MATERIAL  PROPERTY.     See  Pkopertt. 
MATERIAL    SERVICES.      See   Personal 
Services  ;  Services. 

MATHEMATICAL  METHOD  IN  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY.  The  idea  of  applying  mathe- 
matics to  human  affairs  may  appear  at  first 
sight  an  absurdity  worthy  of  Swift's  Laputa. 
Yet  there  is  one  department  of  social  science 
which  by  general  consent  has  proved  amenable 
to  mathematical  reasoning — Statistics.  The 
operations  not  only  of  arithmetic,  but  also  of 
the  higher  calculus,  are  applicable  to  statistics 
(see  Error,  Law  of,  and  Probability). 
What  has  long  been  admitted  with  respect  to 
the  average  results  of  human  action  has  withiu 
the  last  half-century  been  claimed  for  the  general 
laws  of  political  economy.  The  latter,  indeed, 
unlike  the  former,  do  not  usually  present 
numerical  constants ;  but  they  possess  the 
essential  condition  for  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics :  constancy  of  qimntitative — though  not 
necessarily  numerical — relations.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  character  of  the  law  of  Diminish- 
ing Returns  (q.  v. )  :  that  an  increase  in  the 
capital  and  labour  applied  to  land  is  (tends  to 
be)  attended  with  a  less  than  proportionate 
increase  iu  produce.  The  language  of  Func- 
tions is  well  adapted  to  express  such  relations. 
When,  as  in  the  example  given,  and  frequently 
in  economics  (see  Marshall,  Principles,  preface, 
p.  xiv.),  the  relation  is  between  incremeTUs  of 
quantities,  the  differential  calculus  is  appropri- 
ate. In  the  simpler  cases  the  geometrical  repre- 
sentations of  functions  and  their  differentials 
may  with  advantage  be  employed  (cp.  CuKVES 
and  Functions). 

Among  the  branches  of  the  economic  calculus 
simultaTieous  eqiudions  are  conspicuous.  Given 
several  quantitative — though  not  in  general 
numerical — relations  between  several  variable 
quantities,  the  economist  needs  to  know 
whether  the  quantities  are  to  be  regarded  as 
determinate,  or  not.  A  beautiful  example  of 
numerous  prices  determined  by  numerous 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand  is  presented 
by  Prof.  Marshall  in  his  ' '  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
problems  of  joint  demand,  composite  demand, 
joint  supply,  and  composite  supply  "  (Principles, 
Mathematical  Appendix,  note  xxi.).  "  However 
complex  the  problem  may  become,  we  can  see 
that  it  is  theoretically  detenninate  "  (Ibid.,  cp. 
Preface,  p.  xv.).  When  we  have  to  do  with 
only  two  conditions,  two  curves  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  instead  of  two  equations 
(see  Curves  and  Functions). 

The  mathematical  operations  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and  others — in  particular  the 
integral  calculus,  are  all  contained  in  the  cal- 
culus of  maxima  and  minima,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
of  variations ;  which  seems  to  comprehend  all 
the   higher  ■  problems   of  abstract    economics    I 


For  instance.  Prof.  Marshall,  after  writing  out 
a  number  of  equations  "representing  the  causes 
that  govern  the  investment  of  capital  and  effort 
in  any  undertaking,"  adds,  "they  may  all  be 
regarded  as  mathematically  contained  in  the 
statement  that  H  — V  [the  net  advantages]  is 
to  be  made  a  maximum "  (Principles,  Mathe- 
matical Appendix,  note  xiv.).  It  was  pro- 
foundly said  by  Mai  thus, ' '  Many  of  the  question  s 
both  iu  morals  and  politics  seem  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  the  problems  de  maximis  et  minimis 
in  fluxions."  The  analogy  between  economics 
and  mechanics  in  this  respect  is  well  indicated 
by  Dr.  Irving  Fisher  iu  his  masterly  Mathe- 
matical Investigations. 

The  property  of  dealing  with  quantities  not 
expressible  in  numbers,  which  is  characteristic 
of  mathematical  economics,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  degrading  peculiarity.  It  is  quite  familiar 
and  allowed  in  ordinary  mathematics.  For 
instance,  if  one  side  of  a  plane  triangle  is  greater 
than  another,  the  angle  opposite  the  greater 
side  is  greater  than  the  angle  opposite  the  less 
side  {Euclid,  Book  I. ).  Quantitative  statements 
almost  as  loose  as  those  employed  in  abstract 
economics  occur  in  the  less  perfectly  conquered 
portions  of  mathematical  physics,  with  respect 
to  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  for  instance 
(see  Sir  Robert  Ball,  Story  of  the  Heavens,  ch. 
xxi.)  ;  e.g.  before  1853  it  was  only  known 
that  "the  distance  of  61  Cygni  could  not  be 
more  than  sixty  billions  of  miles."  It  is  really 
less  than  forty  billions. 

The  instance  of  astronomy  suggests  a  second- 
ary or  indirect  use  of  mathematical  method  in 
economics,  which  physical  science  has  outgi'own. 
As  the  dawn  of  the  Newtonian,  or  even  of  the 
Copernican,  theory  put  to  flight  the  vain 
shadows  of  astrology,  so  the  mere  statement  of 
an  economic  problem  in  a  mathematical  form 
may  correct  fallacies.  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  data  which  would  be  required  for  a  scientific 
solution  of  the  problem.  Variable  quantities 
expressed  iu  symbols  are  less  liable  to  be  treated 
as  constant.  This  sort  of  advantage  is  obtained 
by  formulating  the  relation  between  quantity  of 
precious  metal  in  cir'culation  and  the  general 
level  of  prices,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  (senior) 
has  done  in  his  pamphlet  On  Ourrcncy  (anony- 
mous, 1840).  Thus  the  mathematical  method 
contributes  to  that  negative  or  dialectic  use  of 
theory  which  consists  in  meeting  fallacious 
arguments  on  their  own  ground  of  abstract 
reasoning  (see  some  remarks  on  this  use  of 
theory  by  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Econwmics, 
1893  ;  and  compare  Prof.  Edgeworth,  Ecoywmic 
Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  627).  The  mathematical 
method  is  useful  iu  clearing  away  the  rubbish 
which  obstructs  the  foundation  of  economic 
science,  as  well  as  in  affording  a  plan  for  the 
more  regular  part  of  the  structure. 

The  modest  claims  here  made  for  the  mathe- 
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matical  method  of  political  economy  may  be 
illustrated  by  comparing  it  with  the  literary  or 
classical  method  in  the  treatment  of  some  of 
the  higher  problems  of  the  science.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  supply  and  demand  has 
been  stated  by  J.  S.  Mill  with  much  precision 
in  ordinary  language  (Pol.  Econ. ,  bk.  iii.  ch.  2, 
§§  4,  5,  and,  better,  review  of  Thornton,  Disser- 
tations, vol.  iv.).  But  he  is  not  very  happy  in 
indicating  the  distinction  between  a  rise  of 
price  which  is  due  to  a  diminution  of  supply — 
the  dispositions  of  the  buyers,  the  Demand 
Curves  remaining  constant — and  the  rise  of 
price  which  is  due  to  a  displacement  of  the 
demand  curve.  He  appears  not  to  perceive  that 
the  position  of  equilibrium  between  supply  and 
demand  is  determinate,  even  where  it  is  not 
unique — a  conception  supplied  by  equations  with 
multiple  roots  or  curves  intersecting  in  several 
points.  The  want  of  this  conception  seems  to 
involve  even  Mill's  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
obscurity  {Pol.  Earn.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  18,  §  6). 

The  use  of  simultaneous  equations  or  inter- 
secting curves  facilitates  the  comprehension  of 
the  "  fundamental  symmetry "  (Marshall)  be- 
tween the  forces  of  demand  and  supply  ;  the 
litterateurs  lose  themselves  in  wordy  disputes 
as  to  which  of  the  two  factors  "regulates"  or 
"  determines  "  value. 

The  disturbance  of  the  conditions  of  supply 
by  a  tax  or  bounty,  or  other  impediment  or 
aid,  gives  rise  to  problems  too  complicated  for  the 
unaided  intellect  to  deal  with.  Prof  Marshall, 
employing  the  mathematical  theory  of  Con- 
sumers' Rent,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it 
might  theoretically  be  advantageous  to  tax  com- 
modities obeying  the  law  of  decreasing  returns 
in  order  with  the  proceeds  to  give  bounty  to 
commodities  following  the  opposite  law  (Prin- 
ciples, bk.  V.  oh.  xii.  §  6).  The  want  of  thetheory 
of  consumer's  rent  renders  obscure  Mill's  treat- 
ment of  the  "gain"  which  a  country  may 
draw  to  itself  by  taxing  exports  or  imports  {Pol. 
Econ.,  bk.  v.  ch.  4,  §  6  ;  op.  bk.  iii.  ch.  18,  §  5). 
This  matter  is  much  more  clearly  expressed 
by  the  curves  of  Messrs.  Auspitz  and  Lieben 
{Untersuchungen,  Art.  81). 

The  preceding  examples  presuppose  free  com- 
petition ;  the  following  relate  to  monopoly.  The 
relation  between  the  rates  and  the  traffic  of  a 
railway  is  shown  with  remarkable  clearness  by 
the  aid  of  a  diagram  in  the  appendix  to  Prof. 
Hadley's  Jiailroad  Transportation.  By  means 
of  elaborate  curves  Prof  Marshall  shows  that  a 
government  having  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
consuming  public,  as  well  as  to  its  revenue,  may 
fix  a  much  lower  price  than  a  monopolist  actu- 
ated by  mere  self-interest.  The  taxation  of 
monopolies  presents  problems  which  require  the 
mathematical  method  initiated  by  Cournot. 
His  reasoning  convinces  of  error  the  following 
statement  made  by  Mill  (bk.  v.  ch.  4,  6)  and 
others  :   "A  tax  on  rare  and  high-priced  wines 


will  fall  only  on  the  owners  of  the  vineyard, "  for 
' '  when  the  article  is  a  strict  monopoly  .  .  . 
the  price  cannot  be  further  raised  to  compensate 
for  the  tax. "  Cournot  obtains  by  mathematical 
reasoning  the  remarkable  theorem  that  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  joint  demand  for  articles  mono- 
polised by  different  individuals,  the  purchaser 
is  apt  to  come  oif  worse  than  if  he  had  dealt  with 
a  single  monopolist.  This  case  is  more  import- 
ant than  at  first  sight  appears  (see  Marshall, 
Principles,  bk.  v.  ch.  x.  §  4). 

Under  the  head  of  monopoly  may  be  placed 
the  case  of  two  individuals  or  corporate  units 
dealing  with  each  other.  The  indeterminateness 
of  the  bargain  in  this  case  is  perhaps  best  con- 
templated by  the  aid  of  diagrams  (see  on  this 
case  article  on  Exchange,  Value  in,  and 
references  there  given). 

These  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied, 
seem  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  the  mathemati- 
cal method.  But  the  estimate  would  be  im-- 
perfect  without  taking  into  account  the  abuses 
and  defects  to  which  the  method  is  liable.  One 
of  these  is  common  to  every  organon — especially 
new  ones — liability  to  be  overrated.  As  Prof. 
Marshall  says,  ' '  When  the  actual  conditions  of 
particular  problems  have  not  been  studied,  such 
[mathematical]  knowledge  is  little  better  than  a 
derrick  for  sinking  oil-wells  where  there  are  no 
oil-bearing  strata."  Again,  the  mathematical 
method  is  a  machinery,  the  use  of  which  is 
very  liable  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  cost  to 
others  than  the  maker  of  acquiring  it.  Not 
only  is  mathematics  a  foreign  language  ' '  to  the 
general  ";  but  even  to  mathematicians  a  new 
notation  is  an  unknovNii  dialect  which  it  may 
not  repay  to  learn.  As  Prof.  Marshall  says, 
"  It  seems  doubtful  whether  any  one  spends  his 
time  well  in  reading  lengthy  translations  of 
economic  doctrines  into  mathematics  that  have 
not  been  made  by  himself " 

This  estimate  of  the  uses  and  dangers  of  mathe- 
matical method  may  be  confirmed  by  reference 
to  the  works  in  the  subjoined  list ;  which  does 
not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive. 

[Auspitz,  R.,  und  Lieben  R.,  Vntersuchungeniiber 
die  Theorie  des  Preises. — Cournot,  A.,  Recherches 
sur  les  Principes  MatMmatiques  de  la  TMorie  des 
Richesses,  1838. — Dupuit,  E.  T. ,  De  la  meswre  de 
V  UtilitS  des  Travaux  Publics,  Annales  des  Fonts 
et  Chauss^es,  2e  serie,  1844  ;  De  Vinfluence  des 
Plages.  . .  .Ibid.  1849.— Edgeworth,  F.  Y.,  Mathe- 
matical Psychics,  1881  ;  Presidential  Address  to 
Section  F  of  the  British  Association  1 889. — Gossen, 
H.  H. ,  EntwicTcelung  der  Geseize  des  menscMichen 
Verkehrs,  1855,  new  ed.  1889. — Jenkin,  Fleeming, 
Graphic  Representation  of  Laws  of  Supply  and 
Demand,  and  other  papers,  collected  in  Papers, 
literary,  scientific,  etc. ,  1 887. — Jevons,  W.  Stanley, 
Theory  of  Political  Economy,  2ud  ed.  1878,  3rd 
ed.  1888. — Keynes,  J.  N.,  iScope  and  Method  of 
Political  Economy.  —  Launhardt,  W. ,  Mathe- 
matische  Begrundung  der  Volhwirthschaftslehre 
1885. — Marshall,  Alfred,  Principles  of  Economics 
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2nd  ed.  1892.  —  Pantaleoni,  M.,  Princij>ii  di 
Economia  Pura. — Pareto  Vilfredo,  Articles  in  the 
Giornale  degli  Bconomisti  (1892  and  1893,  sum- 
marised in  the  Economic  Juiirnal  for  March  1895, 
p.  113). —  Walras,  L6on,  Miinents  d'&onomie 
Politique  pure,  2nd  ed.,  and  other  writings. — 
Wicksteed,  P.  H.,  Alphabet  of  Economic  Science.— 
A  list  of  mathematico-economic  hooks  is  given  in 
the  first  appendix  to  Jevons's  Theory,     f.  t.  e. 

MATHIAS  DE  SAINT  JEAN,  Jean  £ox 
^1600-1681),  known  as  Fr^re  procureur  giniral 
of  the  Carmelite  friars  in  France,  pub.  under 
the  name  of  "an  inhabitant  of  Nantes,"  Le 
Commerce  Sonorahle  ou  Considirations  politiques 
contenant  les  •motifs  de  nicessiU,  d'Tionneur  et  de 
profit  qui  se  trouvent  A  former  des  Cmnpagnies  de 
toutes  personnes  pour  I'Entretien  du  Nigoee  de 
Her  en  France,  Nantes,  1646. 

As  shown  by  the  title,  this  book  initiates  the 
policy  followed  later  by  Colbert  when  he  en- 
couraged the  foundation  of  the  great  trading 
companies  with  both  Indies,  the  Levant,  and 
Senegal.  Mathias  has  a  general  and  a  special  object. 
His  general  object  is  to  demonstrate  the  natural 
usefulness  and  legitimacy  of  international  trade 
and  navigation,  "  which  afford  the  most  convenient 
and  easy  means  granted  by  God  to  establish  a 
perfect  and  universal  society  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth  "  (p.  133),  an  argument  on  which 
Mathias  extensively  dilates  with  great  warmth 
and  insight.  His  special  object  is  to  prove  that 
French  navigation  being  in  a  condition  of  utter 
decay,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  national  want  of 
enterprise,  to  depreciation  of  trade  as  a  profession, 
and  to  the  keenness  of  foreign  competition,  the 
securest  way  to  emerge  from  this  state  of  stagna- 
tion is  to  establish  powerful  trading  and  maritime 
companies,  the  shares  of  which  ought  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  French  noblesse  ;  this,  he  maintains, 
can  be  done  without  any  fear  or  danger  of  a  loss 
of  status  on  their  part.  He  also  gives  detailed 
statistical  information  on  the  imports  effected  in 
French  ports  by  foreign  bottoms,  and  calculates 
the  profits  which  foreigners  derive  from  these 
imports. 

As  to  the  practical  legislation  recommended, 
Mathias  is  not  very  consistent  with  his  premises 
on  the  inherent  usefulness  of  international  trade. 
In  his  opinion  the  exclusion  of  foreign  flags  and 
strict  reciprocity  of  custom-house  duties  would  be 
insufScient  to  restore  prosperity  to  French  trade, 
and  he  advocates  the  return  to  the  "just  and  wise 
by-laws"  (p.  61),  against  foreign  merchants  which 
compelled  them  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  house 
of  a  known  merchant,^  and  to  offer  their  wares  for 
sale  at  once.  But  he  did  not  allow  them  to  act  as 
agents  of  foreign  commercial  houses.  E.  ca. 

MATTIA  (di),  Nicola  (18th  century). 
Mattia,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  in  1802 
by  the  Neapolitan  government  as  to  the  best 
means  of  maintaining  the  poor  (see  Marulli), 
says  that  charity  can  be  but  a  temporary 
remedy  in  doing  this  which  can  only  be 
seciired  by  placing  poor  citizens  in  a  position 

1  See  for  similar  English  custom,  Merchants,  Alien. 


to  supply  their  wants  by  their  own  work.  The 
real  remedy  for  begging  and  vagrancy  is  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  the  evil  by  encouraging 
the  sources  of  wealth.  Charitable  assistance 
should  be  temporary,  and  only  given  to  those 
incapable  of  work.  Almshouses  even  should 
be  temporary,  because  the  hope  of  finding 
an  asylum  in  them  encourages  idleness. 
Vagi-ancy  should  be  remedied  by  cultivating 
the  uncultivated  land  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  thus  forming  a  civilised  and  industrious 
nation.  Mattia  proposes  the  establishment  of 
houses  of  correction  and  the  assigning  to  them 
of  waste  land  for  cultivation. 

Rijlessioni  su  Vimpiego  dei  p&veri  e  dei  vaga- 
iondi,  e  svl  modo  di  estirparli  dalla  societd  civile, 
rdativwmente  al  Regno  di  JSfapoli,  Naples,  1805. 

[See  Fornari,  Ptelle  teorie  ecmiomiche  nellepro- 
vincie  napoktane,  vol.  ii.,  Milan,  1888.]    u.  K. 

MATRICULATION  TAX.  See  Finance, 
Geemany. 

MATURITY  OF  BONDS.  A  bond,  or 
debenture,  usually  matures  after  a  given  time, 
and  is  then  presentable  for  redemption  to  the 
issuing  state  or  corporation  like  a  matured  biU. 
Sometimes  a  bond  is  "drawn"  by  lot,  and  is 
then  redeemable  at  par,  or  at  some  specified 
price,  and  those  who  possess  bonds,  subject 
to  such  drawings,  should  ask  theii'  banker  or 
broker  to  make  proper  inquiry  from  time  to 
time.  A.  E. 

MAUGHAM,  ROBEHT  (d.  1862),  co-founder 
with  Bryan  Holme  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  and  its  first  secretary.  Maugham  was 
an  active  promoter  of  the  interests  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  wrote  several  legal  textbooks  and 
handbooks.  His  chief  work,  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  is  his  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of 
the  Usury  Laws,  in  which,  taking  as  a  motto 
Shakespeare's  "BoiTowing  dulls  the  edge  of 
husbandry,"  he  briefly  traces  the  history  of  the 
statutoiy  regulation  of  interest  on  loans,  ad- 
versely criticises  the  proposal  made  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century  to  repeal  the  usury  laws 
which  fixed  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  and  contends  that,  while  the  laws 
may  occasionally  press  hardly  on  individuals, 
it  is  essentially  desirable,  in  the  interest  of 
the  nation  generally  and  on  general  principles 
of  public  utility,  that  there  should  be  some 
legal  restriction  upon  the  rate  of  interest 
demanded.  Further,  he  maintains  that  there 
are  excellent  reasons,  given  in  detail,  why 
there  should  be  some  distinction  in  the  law 
between  dealing  in  money  and  dealing  in  other 
species  of  property.  He  criticises  Bentham's 
Befence  of  Usury  closely  and  in  detail,  and  also 
examines  the  criticism  of  Lord  Redesdale's 
views  by  Sir  "W.  D.  Evans,  quotes  from  Grotius, 
Pufendorf,  Vattel,  Paley,  Bacon,.  Blackstone, 
and  Adam  Smith,  and  refers  also  to  the  Jewish 
regulations,  which  were  political  rather  than 
ethical.     Maugham  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
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law  of  copyi'ight,  giving  a  brief  historical  view, 
and  examining  the  library  tax,  piracy,  transfer, 
principles  of  the  laws,  the  then  state  of  copy- 
right law,  with  extensive  citation  of  cases, 
precedents,  etc. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  the  Usury  Laws; 
imth  Disquisitions  on  the  Arguments  adduced 
against  them  by  Mr.  Bentham  and  other  writers, 
and  a  Remeio  of  Authorities  in  their  Favor, 
London,  1824,  8vo,  pp.  81. — A  Treatise  on  the 
Laws  of  Literary  Property,  comprising  the  Statutes 
and  Cases  relating  to  Books,  Manuscripts,  Lectures; 
Dramatic  and  Musiml  Compositions  ;  Engravings, 
Sculpture,  Maps,  etc.  Including  the  Piracy  and 
Transfer  of  Copyright;  with  a  Historical  View, 
and  Disquisitions  on  the  Principles  and  JSffect  of 
the  Laws,  London,  1828,  8to,  pp.  261. 

[Solicitor's  Journal  and  Reportea;  vi.  pp.  699, 
and  727.  — Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
art.  "  Maugham,  Robert. "]  E.  D. 

MAUNDY  MONEY.  The  royal  alms,  known 
as  "Her  Majesty's  Royal  Maundy,"  are  dis- 
tributed annually  by  tlie  Lord  High  Almoner 
on  Maundy  Thursday,  on  behalf  of  the  Queen. 
They  consist  of  various  cash  payments  made  to 
persons  of  both  sexes  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
wlio  are  in  necessitous  circumstances,  and  who 
have  at  one  time  given  employment  to  others 
and  paid  rates  and  taxes. 

One  of  the  maundy  gifts  is  a  payment,  made 
in  silver  coins,  of  the  value  of  as  many  pence 
as  the  years  of  the  reigning  sovereign's  age, 
to  a  hke  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes.  In 
the  present  year(1896),  therefore,  seventy-seven 
men  and  seventy -seven  women  will  receive  the 
sum  of  63.  5d.  apiece.  The  money  is  paid 
entirely  in  silver  coins  of  the  nominal  value 
of  Id.,  2d.,  3d.,  and  4d.  respectively,  and  it 
is  to  these  small  silver  pieces,  which  are  struck 
specially  at  the  Royal  Mint  for  the  purpose, 
that  the  title  "Maundy  Money"  is  applied. 
These  coins  bear  on  the  obverse  the  effigy  of 
Her  Majesty,  with  the  usual  inscription, 
"  Victoria  Dei  Gratia  :  Britt :  Regina  :  F.  D.  ; 
and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  "  1,"  "  2,"  "  3," 
or  "  i,"  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  oak  and 
laurel  leaves,  and  surmounted  by  the  royal 
crown.  The  edges  of  the  coins  are  not  milled, 
and  the  tlireepences,  therefore,  are  identical 
with  the  coins  of  that  denomination  struck 
for  general  circulation.  Collectors  of  coins 
frequently  purchase  the  maundy  monies  from 
the  original  recipients,  at  enhanced  prices, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  threepences,  a 
few  o-f  which  may  occasionally  find  their  vray 
into  circulation,  maundy  coins  do  not  pass  into 
general  use.  The  first  coinage  of  small  silver 
pieces  intended  solely  for  distribution  on 
Maundy  Thursday  was  struck  in  1663.  Prior 
to  that  date  silver  pence  had  been  struck  for 
general  circulation,  and  the  coins  which  formed 
part  of  the  maundy  alms  were  such  as  were 
to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  currency  of  the 
country. 


The  title  Maundy,  applied  to  tlie  Thursday 
before  Easter,  is  derived  from  "dies  mandati" 
— the  day  of  the  mandate — as,  on  the  day 
before  Good  Friday,  Christ,  after  washing  the 
disciples'  feet,  gave  his  new  commandment, 
"That  ye  love  one  another"  (John  xiii.  34). 
Hence  arose  the  custom  of  washing  the  feet 
of  the  poor  by  royal  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  This  ceremony,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  doles  of  food  and  clothing,  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  4th  century.  James  II. 
was  the  last  king  of  England  who  washed  the 
feet  of  the  recipients  of  the  maundy  doles,  but 
the  custom  is  still  occasionally  observed  in 
Austria  and  other  European  countries.  The 
baskets  from  which  the  "mandate  bread" 
was  given  away  became  known  as  "maunds." 

At  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  the 
poor,  it  was  an  ancient  custom  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  to  present  one  or  two  of  the 
most  necessitous  with  a  gown  from  the  royal 
wardrobe.  This  gift  was,  however,  subsequently 
redeemed  by  a  money  payment  su;pposed  to 
represent  the  value  of  the  garment. 

As  no  provision  was  made  to  ensure  the 
suitability  of  the  maundy  gifts  to  the  various 
requirements  of  the  poor  persons,  somewhat 
rough  bartering  among  the  recipients  frequently 
took  place,  and,  with  a  view  to  check  these 
practices,  the  various  doles  were  from  time  to 
time  substituted  by  money  payments,  the 
last  of  the  gifts  in  kind  to  survive  being  that 
of  clothing  for  the  men,  which  was  distributed 
so  recently  as  the  year  1881.  It  having  been 
found,  however,  that  in  most  instances  the  men 
parted  with  the  goods  for  less  than  their 
original  cost,  a  sum  of  £2  :  5s.  per  head  is  now 
given  instead  of  clothing.  Thus  the  maundy 
alms  are  at  the  present  time  composed  entirely 
of  cash  payments,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
£5.  The  total  sum  is  made  up  as  follows : 
(1)  The  gift  of  pence  per  year  of  the  sovereign's 
age,  which  is  handed  to  the  selected  persons  in 
a  white  leather  purse  ;  (2)  sums  of  £1  :  10s.  in 
lieu  of  provisions,  and  £1  in  lieu  of  the  gown 
formerly  given  by  the  sovereign,  inclosed  in 
a  red  leather  purse  ;  and  (3)  a  further  gift  of 
35s.  to  the  women,  or  453.  to  the  men  in  lieu 
of  clothing,  this  last  gift  being  inclosed  in  a 
paper  packet. 

The  ceremony  of  the  distribution  of  the 
maundy  alms,  which  is  of  much  interest,  took 
place  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall,  from 
1714  to  1890,  but  since  the  latter  date,  the 
chapel  having  been  closed,  the  gifts  are  dis- 
tributed in  Westminster  Abbey.  F.  B.  A. 

MAURICE,  John  Ekedekio  Dbnison  (1805- 
1872),  is  noticed  here  for  his  connection  with 
the  Christian  socialists  (see  Christian  Social- 
i.sm).  We  must  remember,  however,  his  protest 
against  the  "attempt  to  treat  a  human  being 
as  composed  of  two  entities,  one  called  religious, 
the  other  secular."    Asearlyas  1836  heexpressed 
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Ms  conviction  that  "  political  economy  is  not  the 
foundation  of  morals  or  politics,  but  must  have 
these  for  its  foundation  or  he  worth  nothing." 
For  many  years  he  brooded  over  social 
questions.  As  chaplain  at  Guy's  Hospital,  we 
find  him  regretting  his  own  helplessness.  In 
1840  and  again  in  1842  weighty  letters  from 
Mr.  Daniel  Macmillan,  on  the  divorce  of  the 
Church  and  the  leaders  of  the  working  classes, 
addressed  to  Archdeacon  Hare,  and  forwarded 
to  Maurice,  gave  much  food  for  thought.  In 
1844  he  made  acquaintance  with  0.  Kingslev 
and  was  appointed  in  1846  chaplain  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Ludlow  suggested 
to  him  a  scheme  for  bringing  the  leisure  and 
good  feeling  of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  hear  upon 
the  destitution  and  vice  of  the  neighbourhood. 
In  1848  he  became  editor  of  Politics  for  the 
People,  a  weekly  publication,  which  only  lived 
through  seventeen  numbers.  The  first  number, 
on  6th  May,  contained  a  characteristic  article  by 
him  on  "  Fraternity."  In  December  of  the  same 
year  the  Bible  readings  were  begun,  from  which 
sprang  the  meetings  with  working-men,  held  at 
Maurice's  house  during  1849.  These  meetings 
bore  fruit  in  the  starting  of  a  Tailors'  Co-opera- 
tive Association.  Maurice  had  appeared,  at 
times,  somewhat  lacking  in  enterprise  ;  he  had 
a  natural  distrust  of  the  spasmodic  energy  of 
the  "go  ahead."  In  advocating  co-operation, 
he  did  not  commit  himself  to  any  specific  social 
plan.  He  remained  throughout  true  to  the 
conviction  that  the  fundamental  fallacy  lay  in 
"  assuming  that  lands,  goods,  money,  or  labour 
are  the  basis  of  society,  whereas  human  re- 
lations not  only  should,  but  do,  lie  beneath." 
In  November  1850  appeared  the  first  number 
of  the  Ohristian  Socialist.  By  socialism 
Maurice  meant  "  the  acknowledgment  of 
brotherhood  in  heart,  and  fellowship  in  work. " 
The  name  suggested  a  struggle  with  unsocial 
Christians  and  un-Christian  socialists.  Years 
afterwards  he  justified  its  use  on  similar 
grounds.  Yet  above  aU  he  dreaded  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  party  with  himself  as  leader. 
He  protested  against  elaborate  machinery,  and 
held  that  to  hmld  associations  upon  decrees  of 
a  central  board,  was  to  build  upon  the  sand. 
He  saw  clearly  the  danger  of  weakening  moral 
influence  by  intermeddling  with  commercial 
deta£s,  and  recognised  in  the  Working-Men's 
College,  founded  in  1854,  a  more  excellent  way 
of  serving  co-operation.  The  following  passage, 
written  in  1849,  and  repeated  almost  verbatim 
in  1868,  represents  his  economic  faith.  "The 
state,  I  think,  cannot  be  communist ;  never 
wiU  be  ;  never  ought  to  be.  It  is  by  nature 
and  laws  conservative  of  individual  rights, 
individual  possessions.  .  .  .  But  the  church, 
I  hold,  is  communist  in  principle  ;  conservative 
of  individual  rights  and  property  only  by 
accident.  .  .  .  The  union  of  church  and 
state    ...    is    precisely   that   which    should 


accomplish  the  fusion  of  the  principles  of 
communism  and  property."  It  is  noteworthy 
how  closely  this  view  resembles  that  of  the 
Canon  Law  (q.v.)  towards  private  property. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  criticise  the  Christian 
socialists  :  that  the  co-operative  societies  started 
by  them  mostly  failed,  while  those  started  by 
the  hard-headed  workmen  of  the  north  (see  Co- 
operation) succeeded,  was  only  what  was  to 
be  expected.  Yet  even  the  direct  results  were 
not  without  importance,  since  the  act  of  1852, 
which  legalised  the  position  of  such  societies, 
was  mainly  their  work.  It  is,  however,  to  the 
indirect  results  that  we  must  chiefly  look.  If 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  working-class  leaders 
towards  religion  and  culture  has  been  revolu- 
tionised, if  the  church  of  England,  in  its 
relations  with  the  English  people,  has  felt  the 
breath  of  a  new  spirit,  it  is  to  the  Christian 
socialists,  and  above  all  to  Maurice,  that  the 
residt  is  in  large  measure  due.  When  he 
died  there  was  a  burst  of  popular  grief  such  as 
had  not  been,  it  was  said,  since  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Mystic,  subtle,  as 
he  might  be,  working  men  understood  him, 
because  he  understood  them  and  their  require- 
ments— that  a  message  for  them  to  grasp  must 
be  something  other  and  more  living  than  mere 
opinions. 

Of  his  forty-eight  published  volumes,  not  one 
is  directly  concerned  with  economic  questions, 
and  yet  of  all  of  them  it  may  be  said,  as  of  his 
preaching  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  that  whatever  turn 
they  take,  they  bring  one's  thoughts  to  the  present 
day.  As  a  good  example  of  his  manner  may  be 
cited  the  Lecture  on  masters  and  servants,  in 
Social  Morality,  London,  1869,  8vo. 

[For  his  attitude  towards  social  questions  see  the 
correspondence  in  his  life,  edited  by  his  son, 
Frederic  Maurice,  London,  1884,  8vo,  2  vols., 
and  Charles  Kingsley's  Life,  edited  by  Mis. 
Kingsley,  London,  1877,  8vo,  2  vols. — Art.  by 
Prof.  John  on  "  Genossenschaftsbewegung"  in  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Volkswirthschaft  (Wien,  band  iii.  heft 
iii.  October  1894).— Ai-t.  by  Thos.  Hughes  in 
Bcon.  Reviiew,  April  1891.]  H.  E.  E. 

MAUVILLON,  Jakob  (1743-1794),  an  emi- 
nent German  economist  of  the  school  of  the 
Phtsioceats,  was  born  at  Leipzig,  the  son  of  a 
Frenchman  settled  there  as  teacher  of  languages. 
He  studied  the  science  of  engineering,  and  in 
1771  entered  the  Carolinum  at  Cassel  as 
teacher  of  military  architecture  ;  here  the  title 
of  captain  was  conferred  on  him  in  1778.  In 
1784  he  was  called  to  the  Carolinum  at 
Brunswick  as  teacher  of  politics  and  military 
tactics  ;  here  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  His  literary  career  began  with  trans- 
lating French  and  English  works  and  treatises 
into  German,  particularly  the  Sistoire  philo- 
sopMgue  et  politique  des  itdblissements  et  du 
commerce  des  Europiens  dans  les  deux  Indes,  by 
Eatnal  (Hanover,  1774-78).  His  conversion 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  physiocrats  was  brought 
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about  by  translating  Turgot's  inflexions  stir  la 
formation  et  la  distribution  des  richcsses.  This 
appeared  at  Lemgo  in  1775,  under  the  title  of 
Uniersuchungeniiberdie  Natur  und  den  Ursprung 
der  Seichthiimer  uvd  Hirer  Vertheilung  unter  den 
versehiedenen  Gliedern  der  biirgerlichen  Gesell- 
schaft  (Enquiries  into  the  nature  and  origin  of 
Eiches,  and  their  distribution  among  the  various 
members  of  Society).  He  came  forward  as  a 
convinced  adherent  of  the  new  doctrine  in  the 
Sammlung  von  Aufsdtzen  uier  Gegenstande  aus 
der  Staatskunst,  Staatswirthschafl  und  neuesten 
StaatengeschieMe  (Collection  of  Essays  on  matters 
of  Politics,  Political  Economy,  and  the  most 
recent  State-History),  1st  vol.  1776,  2nd  vol. 
1777.  Besides  a  number  of  economic  treatises 
by  foreign  authors,  including  Tuckbk's  Four 
Tracts,  the  work  also  contains  an  exhaustive  essay 
by  Man villon  himself : —  Von  der  qffentlichen  und 
privaten  Ueppiglceit  und  den  wahren  Mitteln  ihr 
eu  steuern,  nach  den  Grundsiitzen  der  neueren 
franzosischen  JPhysiokraten  (On  Public  and 
Private  Luxury  (Liixe),  and  the  true  means  of 
checking  it,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
later  French  Physiocrats).  This  essay  is  re- 
markable, that  in  it  .for  the  first  time,  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  French  compilation  "  Physio- 
cratie,"  by  Du  Pont  (1768),  the  expression 
"  physiocratic  system "  was  employed  for 
Quesnay's  doctrine,  and  "  Physiocratists  "  for 
his  followers.^  Mauvillon  dedicated  the  book 
to  C.  W.  Dohm,  his  colleague,  at  that  time 
professor  of  cameralistic  science  at  the  Carolinum 
at  Cassel,  whose  antagonism  to  the  "physiocratic 
system  "  he  knew,  and  whom  he,  in  the  dedica- 
tion, invited  to  a  rejoinder.  Thence  a  literary 
conflict  arose  round  the  "  physiocratic  system," 
in  which  there  took  part,  besides  Dohm,  who 
answered  in  a  treatise  published  in  the  Deutsches 
Museum,  ICurse  Darstellung  des  physiocratischen 
Systems  (Short  explanation  of  the  Physiocratic 
System)  (1778),  a  large  number  of  other 
political  authors.  (On  this  conflict,  see  article 
German  School  op  Political  Economy.)  In 
1780,  Mauvillon  published  a  rejoinder,  Physio- 
kratisehe  Briefe  an  den  Herrn  Professor  Dohm 
(Physiocratic  Letters  to  Professor  Dohm).  This 
is  his  principal  work  in  economics. 

Mauvillon  is  described  by  W.  Roscher 
as  intellectually  the  most  important  of 
the  (Jerman  physiocrats.  That,  however,  ia 
saying  too  much,  since  thia  position  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  Sohlettwbin  {q.v.).  Mau- 
villon    acknowledges    in    the    Physiocratische 

1  Du  Pont  has  generally  been  regarded  in  economic 
literature  as  the  originator  of  the  expression  "Physio- 
cracy."  In  my  edition  of  the  Oeuvres  de  Quesnay, 
{Frankfurt  A.  M.,  1SS8),  I  have,  at  p.  696  note,  shown 
that  this  expression  occurs  half  a  year  before  the 
publication  of  Du  Pont's  work,  in  the  EphiirUrides  du 
Citoyen,  and  indeed  in  an  essay  by  the  Abb6  Baudeau. 
As  Quesnay  had,  as  editor,  assisted  in  arranging  the 
title-page  of  the  Physiocracy,  in  which  his  writings  are 
collected,  I  believed  the  authorship  of  the  word 
belonged  to  Quesnay,  and  all  the  more  because  Dn  Pont 
himself  had  never  claimed  it.  a.  o. 


Briefe  (Physiocratic  Letters)  themselves,  that 
he  has  read  but  little  of  original  physiocratic 
compositions.  ' '  There  may  thus  perhaps  be 
many  things  in  my  essays  that  are  not  entirely 
physiocratic,  or  that  have  not  been  said,  or 
have  been  expressed  differently,  by  the  French 
economists.  All  that  I  desire  is,  that  what  I 
have  said  should  be  proved  to  be  true.  But 
if  a  name  is  needed,  call  it  Mauvillonish"  (p. 
202).  This  "Mauvillonish"  idea  apparently 
causes  him,  in  the  treatise  on  "Luxury,"  to 
arrange  the  three  social  classes  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  landed  gentry  form  a  member 
of  the  productive  class  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
besides  the  sterile  unproductive  class  is  made 
a  special  salaried  class,  composed  of  public 
oflioials,  clergy,  artists,  and  so  forth.  Mauvillon 
shares  the  full  enthusiasm  of  the  French  physio- 
crats for  their  opinions.  Quesnay's  system  is 
not  to  him  like  any  other,  that  has  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  but  it  is  the  only  true 
system  ;  it  must,  like  virtue,  be  the  best  under 
all  circumstances. — The  co-operation  of  Mau- 
villon, in  the  work  published  by  Count  H.  G. 
Mirabeau :  De  la  Monarchie  Prussienne  sov^ 
Fridiric  le  grand,  1788,  is  well  known.  Mau- 
villon also  published  this  work,  some  years  after- 
wards, in  German,  under  the  title  of  Von  der 
Preussischen  Monarchie  unter  Friedrich  dem 
Grossen  unter  Leitung  des  Graf  en  von  Mirabeau 
abgefasst  und  in  deutscJie  Uebersetzung  heraus- 
gegeben  von  J.  Mauvillon  Herzogt  Braunschweigi- 
schen  OberstlieutenantiOn  the  Prussian  Monarchy 
under  Frederick  the  Great.  Composed  under  the 
direction  of  Count  Mirabeau,  and  published  in 
German  translation  by  J.  Mauvillon,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick),  1793.  In 
the  preface  he  describes  his  own  share  of  the 
work  as  follows  : — "  Count  Mirabeau  really  did 
not  write  this  work,  and  the  calumnious  rage 
of  his  enemies  and  mine  has  compelled  me  to 
make  this  known.  Only  a  few  additions  in 
the  first  and  last  books,  and  in  the  article  on 
silk  manufactures  are  by  him.  But  to  him, 
nevertheless,  is  mainly  due  the  honour  of  the 
book,  for  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  it, 
instilled  it  into  me,  gave  me  the  means  of 
accomplishing  it,  directed  my  work,  and  im- 
proved it  very  much  after  it  left  my  hands." 
Mirabeau's  Lettres  d  un  de  ses  amis  en  Allemagne, 
icrites  durant  les  annies  1786-90,  Brunswick, 
1792,  were  addressed  to  Mauvillon,  who 
published  a  German  translation  of  them  that 
same  year. 

Mauvillon  also  wrote  several  works  on  military 
science  and  history  which,  as  remote  from  economic 
subjects,  need  not  be  noticed  here. 

[E.  Leser,  art.  "Mauvillon"  in  the  AUgemeine 
Deutsche  Biographic. — W.  Eoscher,  Oeschichte 
der  Nationalolcorurmie  in  Deutschland  (History 
of  National  Economics  in  Germany). — Coquelin 
and  Guillaumin,  Dictionnaire  de  I'&oncnnie  Poli- 
tique, art.  "  Mauvillon."]  a.  o. 
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MAXIMUM.     See  Revolution,  French. 

MAXIMUM  SATISFACTION  is  the  object 
towards  which  the  economic  man  strives  ;  the 
Makgin,  which  constitutes  economic  equilibrium. 
A  great  part  of  economio  theory  may  be  regarded 
as  a  statement  of  the  conditions  of  maximum 
satisfaction  (ep.  Marshall's  Principles,  mathe- 
matical appendix,  note  xiv.).  Thus  the  theory 
of  market  price — that  the  demand  at  that  price 
should  equal  the  supply  at  it  (Mill,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  2) — may  be  deduced  as  the  condition  of  the 
price  for  which  the  satisfaction  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers  should  be  a  maximum. 

It  is  understood  that  this  maximum  is 
subject,  or — as  the  mathematicians  say,  relative 
— to  certain  limitations.  Thus,  in  a  market, 
it  is  assumed  that  property  passes  only  by 
exchange.  It  is  not  denied  that  an  equalisation 
of  property  would — abstracting  ulterior  conse- 
quences— be  productive  of  a  greater  sum  total 
of  utility  than  is  produced  by  the  play  of  the 
market  under  a  regime  of  unequal  property 
(Sidgwick's  Pol.  Econ. ,  bk.  iii.  ch.  vii.  ;  Jevons's 
Theory,  2nd  ed.  p.  153  ;  Marshall's  Principles, 
bk.  V.  ch.  xii.). 

It  should  be  understood  also  that  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  a  function  (see  Functions)  is  not 
necessarily  the  greatest  possible  value,  but  only 
the  greatest  of  all  values  in  the  neighboiirhood 
— a  peak,  but  not  the  summit.  There  may  be 
more  muxima  than  one  ;  and  one  maximum 
may  be  greater  than  another  (Marshall,  loe.  eit. 
note).  Accordingly,  while  it  is  true  that  any 
disturbance  by  which  trade  is  shifted  from  an 
equilibriiun  to  a  neighbouring  position,  causes 
a,  diminution  in  the  sum  total  of  utUity,  it  is 
also  true  that  a  disturbance,  by  which  trade 
is  shifted  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  new 
equQibrium,  may  cause  an  increase  in  the  sum 
total  of  utility.  The  latter  kind  of  change  is 
apt  to  occur  when,  by  a  stimulus  to  increased 
production,  the  advantages  of  production  on  a 
large  scale  are  secured.  Now  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  such  a  stimidus  should  be 
given  by  governmental  interposition.  Thus, 
while  it  is  right  to  hold  with  Messrs.  Auspitz 
and  Lieben  (Theorie.  der  Preise,  p.  425)  and 
the  classical  economists,  that  a  bounty  causes  a 
diminution  in  the  sum  total  of  utility,  the 
organisation  of  industry  being  supposed  un- 
changed ;  it  is  also  right  to  hold  with  Pro- 
fessor Marshall  that  bounty,  by  bringing  about 
a  re-organisation  of  industry,  may  cause  an 
increase  in  the  sum  total  of  utility. 

Altogether,  the  doctrine  that  maximum 
satisfaction,  or  the  greatest  general  good,  is 
attained  by  exchange  free  from  government 
intervention,  is  theoretically  true  in  a  much 
narrower  sense  than  has  been  supposed  by 
many  publicists,  and  even  by  some  theoretical 
economists.-  Its  validity  as  a  handy  rule  for 
practice  is  not  denied. 

[There  is  implied  in  the  preceding  argument  a 


certain  conception,  which  it  is  impossible  here  to 
express  fully,  concerning  the  modification  of  the 
law  of  supply — or  Supplt-oueves  —  which  is 
involved  in  a  re-organisation  of  industry,  conse- 
quent on  an  enlarged  scale  of  production.  The 
view  expressed  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  H. 
Cunynghame  in  the  Economic  Journal  for  March 
1892  is  in  the  main  accepted  by  Prof.  Bdgeworth. 
His  own  view  is  expressed  in  the  Econoraic  Journal, 
vol.  iv.  p.  436.  In  his  Mathematical  Psychics, 
he  has  pointed  out  analogies  between  the  principle 
of  maximum  utility  in  economics  and  the  principle 
of  maximum  energy  in  physics.]  F.  T.  E. 

MAYOR,  the  annually-elected  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  corporate  town  in  England. 

At  the  date  of  Domesday  Book  towns  were 
governed  by  a  prcepositus,  or  reeve,  and  in  many 
the  payments  due  from  the  inhabitants  to  the 
king  had  been  commuted  for  a  fixed  annual 
amount,  fhefirTna  hurgi,  but  there  was,  as  yet, 
no  municipal  organisation  unless  the  claims  of 
London,  set  forth  in  the  Statement  addressed  by 
the  corporation  to  the  city  of  London  commis- 
sion(1893),  are  historically  valid.  Under  Henry 
I. ,  however,  London  obtained  by  charter  the  elec- 
tion of  its  own  sheriff,  perhaps  in  place  of  the 
portreeve,  and,  in  1191,  the  citizens  extorted 
the  recognition  of  the  communa  they  had  long 
been  trying  to  gain.  This  implied  complete 
municipal  self-government  under  a  mayor,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  royal  officers  except  the 
judges  ;  but  the  communa  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  merchant  gild,  from  which  it 
is  essentially  distinct  in  idea,  though  Glanville, 
in  one  passage,  seems  to  treat  the  two  as  con- 
vertible teiTus.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  London  ever  had  a  gilda  mereatoria. 

Henry  Fitz-Alwyn,  the  first  mayor  of  London, 
showed,  in  the  affair  of  "William  Fitz-Osbert, 
that  a  corporation  was  not,  in  any  modem  sense, 
the  champion  of  liberty  ;  and  in  the  year  1200, 
by  purchasing  a  charter  for  the  abolition  of  the 
ancient  weavers'  gild,  the  new  municipality 
manifested  a  determination  to  control,  without 
a  rival,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  city. 

The  mayoralty  of  London  is  typical  of  the 
office  in  all  other  places,  the  charters  of  pro- 
vincial towns  frequently  containing  direct 
references  to  the  customs  of  London  as  a 
standard.  Some  towns  were  allowed  to  have 
mayors  at  an  early  date — Leicester,  for  example, 
in  1208,  but  Norwich  had  no  mayor  untU  1402. 

The  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus  assigns  the 
date  1189  for  Fitz-Alwyn's  mayoralty,  but  not 
being  a  contemporary  authority,  its  evidence 
must  yield  to  that  of  Richard  of  Devizes  and 
Benedict  of  Peterborough,  who  fix  the  year 
1191  for  the  communa.  Ifitz-Alwyn  held  the 
office  for  life,  and,  in  1215,  two  years  after  his 
death,  the  king  granted  to  the  city  the  right 
of  electing  the  mayor  annually  ;  but  many  of 
the  subsequent  mayors  served  for  four  or  more 
years. 

The  customs  of  London  were  confirmed  by 
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the  13th  article  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  high 
position  of  the  mayor  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  major  de  iMndoniis  was  one  of  the 
twenty- five  barons  cliarged  with  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  charter. 

A  mediajval  mayor  played  an  active  part  in 
regulating  the  trade  of  his  town.  All  questions 
arisiag  from  contracts  between  merchants,  and 
all  matters  relating  to  apprentices,  came  before 
him,  and  he  enforced  the  assize  of  measures,  and 
the  Assize  of  Bkead  and  Bbbe.  Wine,  also, 
was  tested  by  his  authority,  and  the  price  of  it 
might  be  fixed  by  his  directions.  All  matters, 
too,  relating  to  breaches  of  the  regulations  of 
the  craft  gilds  were  determined  by  him,  and 
he  thus  gained  a  controlling  iafluence  over 
manufactures. 

But  more  direct  methods  were  not  wanting, 
by  which  the  mayor,  with  the  advice,  of  course, 
of  his  council,  settled  matters  which  would  now 
be  left  to  the  free  bargaining  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  the  Liber  Alius  of  London  may 
be  consulted  to  show  (pp.  289,  711,  712)  that 
there  was  no  hesitation  about  fixing  the  prices 
of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  or  the  wages  of 
carpenters,  masons,  and  other  workmen  within 
the  city,  while  on  p.  418  of  the  same  record 
may  be  read  a  document  which  is  nothing  less 
than  a  commercial  treaty  with  Amiens  and  other 
towns. 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  position  of  a  mayor 
in  a  provincial  manufacturing  town  may  be 
obtained  from  Blomefield's  History  of  Norfolk 
(Norwich  volume). 

The  history  of  the  London  mayoralty,  from 
the  reign  of  John,  is  the  history  of  London 
itself,  for  which  vast  materials  may  be  found 
in  the  records  already  quoted,  and  in  the 
Statutes  of  the  Eealm.  The  mayor  of  London 
is  supposed  to  have  been  fii'st  styled  Loi'd 
Mayor  in  1354,  when  the  fourth  charter  of 
Edward  111.  gave  him  the  honour  of  having  gold 
or  silver  maces.  He  is  summoned  to  sit  and 
sign  with  the  privy  council  the  proclamation  of 
a  new  sovereign.  The  mayor  of  Dublin,  first 
appointed  in  1409,  was  styled  Lord  Mayor  by 
Charles  II.  in  1666,  and  the  mayor  of  York  has 
also  for  some  time  been  entitled  to  the  same 
special  dignity,  which  recently  was  also  conferred 
on  the  mayors  of  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, and  Manchester. 

Mayors  are  now  elected  under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1882,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  50, 
from  among  "  the  aldenuen,  or  councillors, 
or  persons  qualified  to  be  such,"  on  the  9th  of 
November  in  each  year,  but  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  is  elected  by  the  liverymen  from  the 
number  of  aldermen,  the  city  of  London  not 
coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  above- 
mentioned  statute.  The  chief  functions  of 
a  modern  mayor  are  to  preside  over  the  meet- 
ings of  the  council,  to  act  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  borough,  to  act  as  returning  officer 


at  parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  and 
to  revise,  with  the  aid  of  two  assessors,  the 
burgess  lists  when  the  borough  is  not  repre- 
sented in  parliament. 

[A.  Pulling,  Laws,  Customs,  etc.,  of  London, 
1854.— W.  Maitland,  Hist,  of  London,  1756.— 
Stubbs,  Constit.  Hist,  and  Select  Clw/rters.  — James 
Thompson,  Essay  on  Eng.  Municipal  Hist.,  1867. 
— H.  A.  Merewether,  Hist  of  Boroughs,  London, 
1835. — L/lher  de  Antiquis  Legibus,  Camden  See, 
1846. — Liber  Alhus  (Munimenta  Gildhallce  Lon- 
doniensis.  Rolls  series).]  r.,.  h. 

MEAN  is  generally  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
Average.  Some  statisticians  restrict  the  term 
to  that  species  of  average  which  is  the  centre 
of  a  group  fulfilling  the  Law  of  Error  (see 
Eekok,  Law  of).  f.  y.  e. 

MEAN  AETERLIFETIME.  This  word  was 
proposed  by  Dr.  W.  Eakp.  {q.v.)  to  express 
what  is  often  called  the  Expectation  of  Life, 
i.e.  the  calculated  length  of  time  that  persons, 
in  the  aggregate,  live.  "  The  idea  intended  to 
be  expressed  by  '  expectation  of  life '  is  the 
mean  time  which  a  number  of  persons  at  any 
moment  of  age  will  live  after  that  moment :  it 
is  the  French  vie  moyenne.  And  this  technical 
idea  is  strictly  and  shortly  expressed  by  after- 
lifetime,  a  pure  English  word,  formed  on  the 
same  analogy  as  afterlife."  W.  FaiT,  Vital 
Statistics,  p.  478. 

MEAN,  ARITHMETICAL.     See  Average. 

MEAN  PRICES.     See  Prices. 

MEANS,  Method  of.  The  method  of 
means  or  averages  is  mainly  directed  to  two 
purposes :  (1)  to  ascertain  an  objective  quantity, 
such  as  the  stature  of  a  certain  man,  by  taking 
the  mean  of  several  fallible  observations  ;  (2)  to 
find  a  so-called  "subjective  mean,"  such  as  the 
stature  of  the  "mean  man"  (Quetelet)  which 
may  represent  or  typify  the  members  of  a 
species.  Of  these  problems  the  latter  kind  is 
more  frequent  in  the  statistics  with  which 
political  economy  is  concerned. 

[See  Average,  and  the  references  given  under 
that  head.  ]  F.  T.  E. 

MEASURE  OF  VALUE.     See  Standard. 

MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS.  The  measures 
and  weights  here  dealt  with  are  those  which 
were  in  use  in  this  country  during  the  five 
centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest.  At  the 
beginning  of  that  period  the  various  systems 
were  beginning  to  emerge  from  a  state  of  chaos, 
at  the  end  they  were,  except  for  scientific  de- 
finition, almost  the  same  as  now.  During  this 
time  the  units,  which  were  destined  to  survive, 
were  standardised  ;  statute  after  statute  was 
promulgated,  ordering  standards  to  be  kept 
in  various  places  for  reference,  and  officers  were 
appointed  to  examine  and  condemn  false  weights 
and  measures.  The  immediate  object  of  these 
acts  was  mainly  fiscal,  namely  the  prevention 
of  the  frauds  on  the  customs  revenue  which 
were  perpetrated  by  skilfully  varying  the  size 
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of  tlie  customary  measures.  As  an  instance 
of  this  fraud  may  be  quoted  the  chaldron  of 
sea-coal  which  grew  enormously  in  size  through 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  each  chaldron 
landed. 

Some  commodities  were  sold  by  number,  and 
here  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  ancestors 
counted  by  the  score,  not  the  hundred,  the 
latter  not  meaning  necessarily  5  score,  but  5 
score  and  8,  5  score  and  12,  or  6  score,  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  and  the  nature  of  the  articles 
enumerated.  A  thousand  being  10  hundreds, 
might  be  and  sometimes  was  1200.  A  dicker 
was  10,  a  dozen  generally  12,  but  a  dozen  of 
iron  was  6  pieces  ;  a  bind  of  eels  10  sticks  of  26 
each  ;  a  bind  of  skins  30  timbres  of  10  each  ; 
a  hundred  of  garlics  15  ropes  of  15  each  ;  but 
a  hundred  of  most  things  was  6  score,  of  horse 
shoes  6  score  ;  a  cade  of  red  herrings  was  6 
hundreds,  each  of  6  score  ;  a  last  of  herrings 
20  thousands. 

Linear  and  area  measures  have  not  altered 
much  since  the  13th  century.  The  table  con- 
tained in  De  admeTisui-atione  terrm  printed 
among  the  Statutes  of  the  Healm  as  of  uncertain 
date,  but  probably  compiled  about  a.d.  1300, 
is,  except  for  the  omission  of  the  land  chains, 
exactly  the  same  as  our  modern  long  measure 
and  area  measure.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
pilation of  Domesday  Book,  however,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  after,  the  area  of  the  acre 
seems  to  have  varied  locally,  but  the  acre,  rod, 
and  furlong,  although  originally  independent 
units,  were  ah'eady  definitely  related  to  each 
other  ;  the  length  of  the  ordinary  field  in  the 
direction  of  the  furrows  being  a  furlong,  a  field 
a  rod  wide  was  called  a  rod  or  rood  and  four 
roods  made  an  acre.  The  yard  at  this  time 
was  not  looked  upon  as  a  subdivision  of  the 
furlong,  but  was  merely  a  cloth  measure.  The 
Roman  measures — the  mile,  and  the  foot  with 
its  subdivisions,  were  unknown  ;  the  measure 
for  long  distances  was  the  leuoa  of  12  quaren- 
tines  or  furlongs,  which,  however,  in  Domesday 
book  was  only  used  for  measuring  woodland. 
The  two  other  Domesday  units  of  land  measure- 
ments, the  Hide  and  the  carucate  (see  Cakd- 
case),  have  long  puzzled  antiquaries.  The 
hide  seems  to  have  been  a  unit  for  the  assess- 
ment of  taxation,  not  a  true  measure,  although 
a  hundred  years  later  in  the  Dialogusde  Seaccario 
it  was  stated  to  be  100  acres.  The  carucate 
was  as  much  land  as  required  one  plough  team, 
the  bovate  or  oxgang  being  the  share  attributed 
to  each  beast,  an  eighth  of  a  carucate  if  eight 
oxen  made  a  team.  These  two  units  soon  lost 
their  meaning  and  became  obsolete,  the  canicate 
first,  the  hide  after.  The  first  recorded  attempt 
at  standardising  was  that  of  Henry  I.  who 
ordered  that  the  ulna  or  yard,  hence  called 
ulna  regis,  should  be  as  long  as  his  own  arm. 
His  example  was  followed  by  Richard  I.  and 
John,  who  caused  standard  yards  to  be  made  of 


iron.  This  yard  was  not  the  cloth  yard,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  legally  determined 
till  the  1 4th  century.  Of  miscellaneous  measures 
of  length  and  area  may  be  mentioned — the 
solanda  or  double  hide ;  solium,  about  120  acres ; 
virga  or  customary  yard  ;  tey,  toise,  or  fathom 
of  two  yards. 

The  standard  weight  from  the  conquest  till 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  troy  weight.  The 
troy  pound  seems  to  have  been  an  arbitrary 
standard,  although  attempts  were  made  to  base 
it  upon  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  com,  by 
defining  the  pennyweight  as  the  weight  of  24 
grains  of  wheat,  and  when  it  was  found  that 
this  was  not  true,  altering  the  number  to  32. 
An  old  weight  called  the  auncel  was  abolished 
by  the  statute  of  26  Edward  III.  Although 
the  legal  pound  was  the  troy  pound,  the 
merchants  of  the  15th  century  seem  to  have 
preferred  a,  pound  of  16  ounces  ;  this  pound 
was  finally  legalised  by  the  act  24  Henry  VIII. 
c.  3,  where  it  is  called  haber  de  payes  ;  it  had 
already  superseded  the  troy  pound  for  most 
practical  purposes.  The  most  important  table 
of  weights  in  the  middle  ages  was  the  wool 
weight. 
7  lb.  =  1  clove  or  nail,  some-         1 3  stone  =  1  pocket 

times  called  great  pound.  or  sarpler. 

14  lb.  =1  stone.  16  stone  =  l  pack. 

2  stone  =  1  tod.  26  stone  =  1  sack. 

12  stone=l  wey.  12  sacks  =  l  last. 

A  load  varied  from  168  to  175  stone.  Although 
this  was  the  table  ultimately  established  by 
law,  it  was  actually  subject  to  great  local  varia- 
tions. The  clove  or  naU  was  often  S  lb.  The 
stone  varied  locally  from  7  lb.  to  20  lb. ,  and  a 
long  string  of  statutes  did  not  succeed  in  making 
it  uniform.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
sack.  A  weight  called  pondus  was  sometimes 
used  and  seems  to  have  been  about  20  lb. 

For  butter — 

3  lb.  =  1  quart. 

2  quarts  =  1  pottle. 

7  or  8  lb.  =  1  clove. 

14  1b.=l  pot. 

56  lb.  =1  firkin. 

112  lb.  =  1  kilderkin. 

The  stone  or  petra  of  lead  was  14  lb. 

5  stone  made  a  pig,  pes,  formel,  fodmael  or  fonti- 

nellus. 
30   pigs  made  a  charrus,  carecta,  or  plaustrata, 

which  weight,  however,   seems  not  to  have 

been   distinguished  from    the   fother   of   19 

hundreds  of  108  lb.  each. 
The  following  were  the  most  common  miscellaneous 

weights. 
The  bundle  or  garb  of  steel  contained  30  pieces, 

and  25  pieces  made  a  hundred  of  108  lb.,  the 

bundle  was  also  used  for  vetches,  etc. 
Mark  of  gold  or  silver  =  |  of  a  troy  pound. 
Quintal  of  iron  contained  from  96  lb.  to  120  lb. 
Seem  or  sum  of  glass  was  20  stone  of  5  lb.  each. 
Wey  of  cheese  was  by  statute  224  lb.,  but  varied 

locally  from  168  lb.,  i.e.  6  quarters,  to  300  lb. 
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Wey  of  barley,  malt,  or  tallow  was  6  quarters  or 

108  lb. 
Wey  of  salt,  25  quarters. 

The  table  of  corn  measures  which   can  be 
drawn  up  from  1 4th  century  accounts  is  identical 
with   that  now  in  use.     There  was,   however, 
in  use  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  bushel  of 
9   gallons  (or   2145   oz.),   which  only  became 
obsolete  after  being  declared  illegal  by  numerous 
statirtes.    The  first  attempt  to  combine  weights 
and  measures  into  one  system  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  the  act  of  12  Henry  VII.  c.  5 
which  declared  that  the  gallon  of  wheat  was  to 
contain  8  lb.  troy.     There  were  a  great  number 
of  customary  dry  measures  ;  the  following  list 
omits  those  of  which  the  name  only  is  known. 
Boll  =  6  bushels. 
Butt  of  salmon  =  84  gallons. 
Cade  of  tar  =  12  gallons. 
Celdra  or  chaldron  of  sea-coal  or  oats  =  4  J  quarters, 

but  the  coal  chaldron  varied  considerably  at 

different  dates. 
Cipha  or  sieve  =  about  5  quarters. 
Coomb  of  east  coast  or  ring  of  Huntingdonshire 

=  ^  quarter. 
Craunock  (Irish)  of  oats  =  16  bushels. 
Last=80  bushels  of  corn  or  12  barrels  of  fish. 
Load,  seem,  or  sum  =  6  or  8  bushels,  or  12  trugg, 

but  a  sum  of  oats  was  24  trugg  or  2  quarters. 
Mitta  or  met  of  salt  =  2  bushels. 
Pottle  of  butter  =  2  quarts  {v.s.  under  weights). 
Strike  =  4  quarter. 
Windle  of  nuts,   a  Cumberland   measure,  was  a 

bushel. 

A  measure  called  ' '  water-measure  "  was  in  use 
in  the  15th  century  containing  5  pecks  ;  it  was 
originally  legalised  for  use  on  hoard  ship,  and 
continued  to  be  used  for  fruit  till  modem  times. 

The  liquid  measures  did  not  become  import- 
ant till  the  development  of  the  wine  trade  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  when  a  great  number 
of  strange  measures  were  introduced  from  abroad. 
The  barrel  was  a  very  variable  quantity,  almost 
every  liquid  having  a  different  standard.  The 
following  wine  measures  were  defined  by  statutes 
2  Henry  VI.  c.  14,  Richard  III.  c.  13,  and 
23  Henry  VIII.,  viz.  :  tun,  252  gallons  ;  pipe 
or  butt  of  Malmsey,  126  ;  tertian  or  puncheon, 
84;  hogshead,  63  ;  tierce,  41;  barrel,  31-|- ;  and 
runlet,  18^  gallons. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  dealing  with 
any  set  of  mediaeval  accounts,  the  equivalent 
of  the  various  weights  and  measures  given 
above  must  only  be  used  as  a  rough  approxima- 
tion, to  be  verified  or  corrected  by  collating  a 
number  of  accounts  of  the  same  place  and  date. 

[Thorold  Rogers,  History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices,  Oxford,  1866-1887.— Martin,  Record  Inter- 
preter, London,  1892.  —  Halliwell,  Dictionary, 
Archaic  and  Provincial,  London,  1847. — Donis- 
thorpe.  Measures,  London,  1895.  —  Bound, 
Domesday  Studies,  London,  1888. — Ellis,  General 
Introduction  to  Domesday  Book,  London,  1833.] 

A.  E.  s. 


MKCHANICS  OF  INDUSTRY.  Just  as  all 
the  physical  sciences  have  their  basis  in  the 
general  principles  of  the  abstract  science  of 
statical  mechanics — the  same  primary  laws  of 
motion  governing  phenomena,  whether  of  solids, 
liquids,  or  gases — so,  according  to  Jbvons,  does 
the  structure  of  economic  science,  in  all  its 
branches,  rest  on  an  abstract  theory  of  political 
economy,  which  concerns  itself  only  with 
general  laws,  simple  in  nature,  and  deeply 
grounded  in  the  constitution  of  man  and  the 
outer  world,  and  which  he  designates  "the 
mechanics  of  self-interest  and  utility  "  {Theory 
of  Political  -Economy,  2nd  ed.  1879,  pref. 
xvii.-xviii.,  p.  23  ;  art.  on  "The  Future  of 
Political  Economy "  in  Fortnightly  Peview, 
November  1876,  vol.  xx.  N.S.,  pp.  624-626). 
This,  he  says,  "  is  entirely  based  on  a  cal- 
culus of  pleasure  and  pain  "  (Theory,  p.  25  ; 
cp.  pref.  vii.).  For  just  as  the  theory  of 
statics  rests  on  "the  equality  of  indefinitely 
small  amounts  of  energy,"  so  here  economic 
phenomena  are  "explained  by  the  considera- 
tion of  indefinitely  small  amounts  of  pleasure 
and  pain "  (ib.  loc.  cit. ) ;  and  the  laws 
of  exchange  -  value  "are  found  to  resemble 
the  laws  of  equilibrium  of  a  lever  as 
determined  by  the  principle  of  virtual  velo- 
cities" (ih.  loc.  cit.,  also  ch.  iv.,  see  Eqtji- 
libkium).  Similarly,  in  the  work  of  Professor 
Marshall  {Principles  of  Economics,  vol.  i.  2nd 
ed.  1891),  in  which  Vaxtje  {q.ii.)  is  recognised 
as  the  central  idea  in  economics,  the  whole 
structure  is  at  once  seen  to  rest  on  the  balanc- 
ing of  indefinitely  smaU  increments  of  utihty 
against  the  corresponding  increments  of  dis- 
utility (see  Discommodity  ;  Final  Dbgkeb  of 
Utility).  Still  the  theory  of  Utility,  which 
results  from  the  conception  of  "a  calculus  of 
pleasure  and  pain,"  is,  as  Dr.  Keynes  insists, 
rightly  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  premiss 
rather  than  as  an  integral  portion  of  economic 
science  (op.  Scope  and  Method  of  Political 
Economy,  1891,  p.  88  n.).  A.  B.  c. 

Dr.  Irving  Fisher  in  his  Mathematical  Investi- 
gations in  the  Theory  of  Value  and  Prices,  has  a 
good  chapter  on  ' '  Mechanical  Analogies. "  Of 
these  the  most  essential  appears  to  be  the 
analogy  between  mechanical  equilibrium  con- 
sidered as  a  position  of  maximum  energy, 
"  where  the  impelling  and  resisting  forces  along 
each  axis  will  be  equal,"  and  economic  equili- 
brium considered  as  a  position  of  maximum 
Total  Utility,  "  where  the  marginal  utility 
and  marginal  disutility  along  each  axis  [each 
branch  of  production  or  consumption]  will  he 
equal. "  So  in  Prof.  Edgeworth's  Mathematical 
Psychics,  pt.  i.  §  2,  there  is  considered  the 
analogy  between  the  first  principles  of  economics 
and  ' '  those  principles  of  maximum  energy 
which  are  among  the  highest  generalisations  of 
physics,  and  in  virtue  of  which  mathematical 
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reasoning  is  applicable  to  physical  phenomena 
quite  as  complex  as  human  life."  Professor 
Marshall  too  has  indicated  that  all  the  condi- 
tions of  economic  equilibrium  may  be  compre- 
hended in  the  one  condition  that  the  total 
utility  or  net  advantages  should  be  a  maximum 
{Principles  of  Economics,  Mathematical  Ap- 
pendix, 2nd  ed.,  note  xiy.).  But  in  his  third 
edition  (ibid,  note  xiii.)  he  appears  to  shrink 
from  the  wider  applications  of  this  principle  to 
"every  field  of  economics."  .  .  .  "Such  dis- 
cussions have  their  place,  but  not  in  a  tieatise 
like  the  present." 

MEDIA  ANATA,  a  tax  of  50  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  their  salary,  "which,  from  the 
time  of  Philip  IV.,  was  levied  on  all  Spanish 
oficials  during  the  first  year  of  then-  appoint- 
ment. E.  oa. 

MEDIiEVAL  FAIRS.  The  great  conti- 
nental fairs  are  one  of  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  mediseval  mercantile  life,  and  the 
part  they  took  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national commerce  and  mercantile  law  is  of 
conspicuous  importance.  Their  origin  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  great  religious  festivals  which 
attracted  large  numbers  of  people  to  certain 
places  at  fixed  periods,  and  therefore  created 
exceptional  opportunities  for  mercantile  inter- 
course ;  this  explains  their  names  ("fair"  and 
" foire  "  — derived  from  " ferial ";  "messe"  = 
' '  mass  "),  and  also  the  special  protection  which 
was  given  to  their  frequenters.  The  records  of 
some  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  fair  of  St. 
Denis  in  Paris,  go  back  to  the  7th  century, 
but  the  time  of  their  fullest  development  is 
reached  in  the  12th  century,  when  the  six  fah-s 
of  the  Champagne  country  were  successively 
held  at  Provins,  Ti'oyes,  Bar,  and  Lagny,  at 
periods  extending  over  the  whole  year,  and 
were  frequented  by  merchants  coming  from 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Savoy,  and  Switzerland, 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  England  and  Germany. 
These  merchants  enjoyed  numerous  privileges  ; 
they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  counts  of 
Champagne,  not  only  while  they  were  taking 
part  in  the  fair,  but  also  on  their  way  to  the 
same,  and  on  their  homeward  journey  {con- 
ductus  nundiiutrum),  which,  at  a  time  when 
the  plundering  of  traders  was  a  regular  source 
of  income  for  the  noble  inhabitants  of  the 
castles  near  which  their  roads  passed,  was  a 
considerable  advantage,  and  they  could  not  be 
arrested  for  debts  previously  incurred.  On  the 
other  hand,  claims  arising  from  debts  incurred 
at  the  fair  were  specially  privileged  both  as 
regards  procedure  and  priority. 

A  special  "fair"  tribunal  was  established, 
which  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  respect  of 
all  transactions  entered  into  at  the  fair,  and 
in  the  case  of  persons  returning  to  their 
houses  without  paying  their  debts,  had  power 
to  issue  a  writ  requiring  the  court  of  the  place 
in  which  the  defaulter  was  resident,  to  proceed 
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against  him.  If  such  requisition  was  not  com- 
plied with,  the  city  or  country  to  which  the 
court  belonged  was  placed  under  "interdict," 
which  involved  an  exclusion  of  all  its  citizens 
from  the  privileges  of  the  fair. 

Being  the  great  international  meeting-places, 
these  fairs  offered  exceptional  opportunities  for 
all  money-changing  transactions  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  coins  issued  in  Champagne 
were  largely  used  for  international  payments  ; 
hence  the  expression  "troy"  weight  =  weight 
of  Troyes. 

Promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  pay- 
able at  the  fairs  were  convenient  remittances 
in  all  mercantile  countries,  and  the  bankers 
who  frequented  the  fans  seem  to  have  estab- 
lished a  regular  system  of  clearing  among 
themselves.  Thus  it  was  that  not  only  through 
the  interchange  of  goods,  but  also  through 
personal  contact,  a  feeling  of  community  of 
interests  was  established  among  traders  of  aU 
nations  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  civilising 
influence  in  all  countries.  A  uniformity  of 
prices  and  mercantile  customs  was  established 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  general  public, 
and  the  facility  for  the  enforcement  of  debts 
and  mercantile  engagements  generally  by  means 
of  the  extensive  powers  of  a  central  tribunal, 
fostered  trade  by  diminishing  its  risks. 

Through  local  causes,  the  fairs  of  the  Cham- 
pagne began  to  decay  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  and  some  time  afterwards  those  of 
Lyons  began  to  assume  an  increased  import- 
ance, which  reached  its  climax  in  the  17th 
century.  At  the  same  time  the  fairs  in 
Germany,  especially  the  one  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  began  to  develop,  without  however 
at  any  time  attaining  the  international  import- 
ance of  the  French  ones.  The  Leipzig  fair 
obtained  pre-eminence  in  the  18th,  and  had 
great  importance  throughout  the  present 
century,  hut  it  has  now  ceased  to  exercise  any 
material  influence.  The  great  fair  of  Nijni 
Novgorod  in  Russia  is  likewise  failing. 

[The  information  given  above  is  mostly  derived 
from  Goldschmidt,  Universalgeschichtedes Handels- 
rechts,  a  booli;  fuU  of  interesting  economical  infor- 
mation. See  also  the  mimerous  authorities  quoted 
by  Goldschmidt,  especially  : — Bourquelot,  Etudes 
sur  lesfoires  de  Champagne;  see  also  Dr.  Rathgen's 
article  :  Mdrkfe  und  Messen  in  Conrad's  Hand- 
wdrterbitch,  and  the  authorities  mentioned  therein ; 
article  "  Foire "  by  Turgot,  in  Mncydopidie  of 
Diderot  and  DAlembert ;  see  also  Market.] 

E.  S. 

MEDICI,  The.  Though  Florence  was  long 
shut  out  from  unrestricted  access  to  the  sea, 
her  trade  and  industry  early  exceeded  those  of 
towns  such  as  Pisa  and  Lucca,  which  had  the 
command  of  ports.  The  feudal  aristocracy  was 
overthrown  by  the  industrial  classes ;  the  nobles 
were  compelled  to  live  within  the  walls  and  to 
submit  to  republican  rule  ;  and  their  repeated 
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attempts  to  recover  their  former  ascendency 
never  succeeded  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
commonwealth  rested  essentially  on  commerce 
and  the  arts.  The  population,  for  political  as 
for  other  purposes,  was  regimented  in  trade 
gilds  ;  associations  of  this  kind  had  long 
existed,  but  they  received  their  definitive  or- 
ganisation only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th 
century.  Their  number,  after  several  changes, 
was  fixed  at  twenty-one — seven  greater  and 
fourteen  lesser.  The  most  important  industries 
were  represented  by  the  gi'eater  gilds,  espe- 
cially by  the  cloth- weavers,  or  Calimala,'  the 
silk-weavers,  and  the  money-changers.  The 
wools  of  Italy  were  coarse,  from  the  neglected 
condition  of  pasturage,  as  of  agriculture  gener- 
ally ;  and  the  cloth -weavers  imported  wool 
from  France,  Flanders,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
England,  and  Scotland.  The  manufacturers 
of  the  Calimala  were  forbidden  by  statute  to 
deal  in  home-made  cloths  ;  they  imported  the 
foreign  fabrics  made  from  the  finer  wools  of 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  Brabant ;  these  they 
dyed  and  dressed,  and  then  sold,  at  first  in 
Italy  and  the  East,  and  at  a  later  period  in 
France  and  England,  and  even  in  the  countries 
from  which,  in  the  undressed  state,  they  had 
been  brought.  Many  of  these  manufacturers 
were  members  of  distinguished  families  whose 
names  often  recur  in  the  history  of  Florence. 
The  silk-weavers  were  abeady  numerous  in  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  century,  and  rose  to 
greater  importance  when  the  cloth  manufacture 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the 
corresponding  crafts  amongst  the  Flemish, 
French,  and  English,  which  sought  to  exclude 
the  Italian  wares.  But  money-changing  was 
the  business  which  was  the  chief  source  of  the 
wealth  of  the  city.  The  origin  of  bills  of 
exchange,  placed  in  1199,  has  been  attributed 
to  the  Florentines  ;  the  commerce  of  Florence 
at  least  greatly  extended  their  use.  Banking 
was  more  flourishing  there  than  in  any  other 
centre  at  the  opening  of  the  13th  century. 
In  that  century  the  Florentines  had  monetary 
dealings  with  Henry  III.  of  England,  and 
conducted  the  financial  affairs  of  the  holy  see, 
which  they  long  continued  to  manage  to  their 
great  profit.  Notwithstanding  several  reverses, 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  French  and  English 
sovereigns,  the  Florentine  banks  were  numerous 
and  powerful  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. The  Medici,  the  Bardi,  the  Acciajuoli, 
the  Buonacorsi,  and  other  great  Florentine 
houses,  had  agents  or  branch  establishments 
in  London,  Bruges,  Paris,  Lyons,  Avignon, 
and  Marseilles,  besides  those  at  Rome,  Genoa, 
and  Naples.  In  1422  seventy-two  exchange 
houses  and  tables  are  said  to  have  existed  at 

1  "  The  term  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  name 
of  the  street  in  which  the  guild  is  situated.  The  street 
led  to  a  house  of  ill-fame ;  hence  the  name  Callis  Malus, 
In  the  sense  of  Via  Mala,  evil  road  or  lane." — Villari. 


Florence  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo  or  its  vicinity. 
The  Florentine  merchants  of  the  period  were 
notable,  not  merely  for  ability  as  men  of  busi- 
ness, but  for  personal  dignity,  public  spirit, 
munificence,  and  patronage  of  art,  to  a  degree 
not  equalled  by  those  of  any  other  country ; 
and  of  this  combination  of  qualities  several  of 
the  Medici  presented  eminent  examples. 

The  Medici  family  first  appears  about  the  end 
of  the  12th  century.  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was 
a  leader  of  an  armed  expedition  of  Florentines  in 
1251,  and  another  member  of  the  family  took 
part  in  the  expulsion  of  Walter  de  Brienne  in 
1342.  They  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
popolani  grassi,  or  superior  trading  classes,  com- 
posing the  greater  gilds,  who  wrested  the 
supremacy  from  the  nobles  in  1344.  But  the 
founders  of  the  greatness  of  the  family  were 
Salvestro,  and  Giovanni  surnamed  di  Bicci. 
Salvestro,  who  was  gonfalonier  in  1378,  led  a 
popular  movement  against  the  tyranny  and 
proscriptions  of  the  Albizzi.  His  son  Veri  was 
averse  to  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  to 
commerce,  which  had  already  enriched  the  family. 
The  defence  of  popular  interests  against  the  aris- 
tocracy became  the  hereditary  policy  of  the  Medici, 
and  was  effectively  maintained  by  Giovanni  di 
Bicci,  who  belonged  to  a  different  branch  &om 
Salvestro.  Born  in  1360,  he  inherited  great 
wealth  from  his  father  Averardo,  which  he 
increased  by  his  own  ability,  diligence,  and 
prudence.  In  the  register  of  property,  1427- 
1430,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  Giovanni  was 
second  in  the  list  of  contributors.  He  had 
business  relations,  not  only  with  the  other 
Italian  states,  but  with  France  and  Flanders. 
All  the  great  monetary  atfairs  of  Italy  were 
transacted  by  him,  notably  those  of  Pope  John 
XXIII.  He  expended  largely  from  his  private 
resources  on  public  objects.  As  a  politician  his 
efforts  were  steadily  directed  to  appeasing  the 
enmities  of  classes  and  maintaining  the  internal 
peace  of  the  republic.  Giovanni's  eldest  son 
was  Cosmo  (1389-1464).  He  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father.  As  a  merchant  he  was 
skilful  and  successful.  He  had  banks  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  west  and  was  ruler  of  the 
European  money-market.  The  agents  who  con- 
ducted his  foreign  speculations  shared  his  pro- 
sperity ;  and  hence,  as  MachiavelU  informs  us, 
originated  many  enormous  fortunes  in  the  hands 
of  Florentines,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Tomabuoni, 
the  Benci,  the  Portinari,  and  the  Sassetti.  His 
great  profits  from  banking,  trade,  and  farming, 
added  to  his  inherited  property,  enabled  him  to 
spend  large  sums  in  the  erection  of  churches  and 
convents,  as  well  as  on  his  own  household  and  social 
expenses,  which  latter,  however,  he  restricted  with- 
in prudent  limits,  thus  avoiding  public  prejudice. 
The  loans  which  he  made  to  the  state  and  to 
private  citizens  established  his  popularity,  and, 
after  his  temporary  fall  and  brief  exile,  were 
amongst  the  solid  foundations  of  the  power 
which  he  retained  without  interruption  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  guided  his  political  party 
amidst  great  difficulties  with  consummate  skill, 
and  conciliated  opinion  by  his  uniform  courtesy 
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and  his  freedom  from  ostentation.  Though 
practically  the  supreme  director  of  the  state, 
he  assumed  the  manners  rather  of  the  first 
citizen  of  Florence  than  of  its  dictator.  He 
did  much  for  the  furtherance  of  learning  and 
art ;  and,  on  the  whole,  well  deserved  the  title 
of  Pater  Patrice,  which  by  public  decree  was 
inscribed  above  his  tomb. 

Some  members  of  the  liberal  school  of  the 
present  century,  who  habitually  exalted  what 
they  vaguely  called  liberty  above  good  govern- 
ment, have  spoken  in  a  hostile,  or  at  least  a 
grudging,  spirit,  of  the  early  Medici,  because, 
from  circumstances  much  less  dependent  on 
their  personal  efforts  than  on  the  condition  of 
Florence  in  their  times,  the  administration  of 
the  state  came  into  their  hands.  But  Voltaire 
has  justly  said  that  there  never  was  a  family 
whose  power  rested  on  more  legitimate  grounds, 
and  it  would  be  difiBcult  to  find,  in  the  period 
to  which  he  belonged,  a  nobler  type  than  that  of 
Cosmo. 

His  son  Piero  (1416-1469)  was  an  excellent  and 
highly  esteemed  citizen,  but  much  inferior  to  his 
father  in  political  acuteness  and  practical  sagacity ; 
and  his  grandson  Lorenzo  "  the  Magnificent " 
(1448  - 1492),  though  a  brilliant  and  imposing 
figure,  did  not  approach  at  all  so  nearly  as 
Cosmo  to  the  ideal  of  the  chief  of  an  industrial 
republic.  As  the  Medici  took  more  and  more 
upon  them  the  character  of  princes,  they  "forgot 
to  be  merchants."  Their  agents  often  neglected 
or  mismanaged  their  afi"airs  ;  and  the  commer- 
cial wealth  of  the  family  became  completely 
dilapidated.  Piero  is  thought  to  have  seriously 
injured  their  political  influence  by  demanding  back 
loans  which  his  father  had  made  to  many  private 
persons — a  proceeding  which  led  to  the  insolvency 
of  a  number  of  merchants.  But  the  failing  re- 
sources of  the  Medici  were  largely  supplemented 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  state ;  and  the  republic, 
by  diminishing  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
by  other  expedients,  as  Hallam  says,  "screened 
their  bankruptcy  by  its  own." 

The  later  Medici  cannot  be  followed  here ;  they 
were  no  longer  engaged  in  commerce,  and  in  their 
political  action  did  not  rise  above  the  other  Italian 
rulers  of  their  times. 

[Machiavelli,  History  of  Florence.  — Guicciardini, 
History  of  Florence,. — A.  von  Eeumont,  Lorenzo 
d^  Medici,  English  translation  by  K.  Harrison, 
1876. — Pasquale  Villari,  Two  First  Centuries  of 
Florentine  History,  English  translation  by  Linda 
ViDari,  1894.]  J.  K.  I. 

MEDINA,  FKAT  Juan  be  (lived  towards 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century),  was  a  Bene- 
dictine moak,  and  became  the  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  this  order  in  Salamanca.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  regulations  proposed  by  the 
government  of  Castile  against  the  swarms  of 
professional  beggars  who  infested  the  country, 
a  Domioiean  monk,  fray  Domingo  de  Soto,  in 
liis  Deliberatio  in  causa  Pauperwm  (Salamanca, 
1545),  had  maintained  their  natural  right  to 
beg,  and  to  pass  from  poor  and  destitute  regions 
to  other  and  richer  parts  of  the  monarchy.  In 
his  treatise  entitled  De  la  orden  que  en  algrnws 


pueblos  de  Espana  se  ha  puesto  en  la  limosna 
para  el  remedio  de  las  verdaderos  pobrcs  (On  the 
Regulation  of  Almsgiving  for  the  Remedy  of  the 
Real  Poor),  also  printed  in  Salamanca  in  1545, 
by  the  same  printer  and  reprinted  in  ^'alladolid 
in  1757  under  the  new  title  of  La  Caridad 
discreta  con  los  Mendigos,  Medina  asserts  the 
right  and  the  obligation  of  the  local  authorities 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  own  and 
honest  poor,  and  to  expel,  without  mercy,  all 
shameless  and  able-bodied  beggars  strangers  to 
the  locality.  "  Justice  must  temper  mercy,  and 
almsgiving  must  be  dealt  with  in  an  unambigu- 
ous way." 

[The  debate  between  thetworeverend  antagonists 
is  very  clearly  summarised  by  Don  Manuel  Colmeiro 
in  his  Hist.  Ec.  de  Espaua,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34-36.] 

E.  ca. 

MEDIUM  OF  EXCHAXGE.     See  Money. 

MEDJIDIE.  Two  Turkish  coins  bear  the 
name  Medjidie  (after  the  Sultan  Abdul  Med- 
jid)  ;  the  gold  medjidie,  or  Turkish  pound, 
and  the  sQver  20 -piastre  piece.  The  gold 
medjidie,  of  100  piastres,  is  a  coin  weighing 
111-359  grains  of  gold  of  the  millesimal 
fineness  of  916 '6,  and  is  equivalent  in  sterling 
value  to  18s.  0|d.  or  to  22-78  francs  of 
French  standard  gold,  ^  fine.  The  silver 
medjidie  is  a  token  coin  weighing  371  grains, 
with  a  millesimal  fineness  of  830.        F.  B.  A. 

MEEK,  Sir  James  (1778-1856),  was  ap- 
pointed in  1830  comptroller  of  the  victualling 
and  transport  services  at  the  admiralty.  In 
1841  he  visited  various  foreign  ports  and  cities 
to  coUect  information  as  to  the  cost  and  supply 
of  agricultural  produce,  etc.  His  report,  which 
was  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(Parliamentary  Papers,  House  of  Commons, 
1842,  vol.  xl.  K"o.  7),  contained  a  mass  of  in- 
formation, arranged  in  a  tabulated  foi-m.  It 
was  of  much  sei-vice  to  Sir  R.  Peel  in  the 
preparation  of  his  free-trade  measure  of  1846. 

[Dictionary  of  Kational  Biography,  vol.  xxxvii. 
p.  209.]  H.  E.  E. 

MEES,  AViLLEii  COENBLIS  (1813-85),  was 
born  at  Rotterdam.  He  studied  law  at  Utrecht, 
1830-38,  practised  as  a  lawyer  at  Rotterdam 
(1838-47),  where  in  1843  he  was  also  ap; 
pointed  secretai-y  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
In  1849  he  became  secretary  of  the  Nether- 
land  Bank,  and  1863  president,  which  post 
he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death.  Before 
he  took  his  degree  he  ^VTote  Proeve  eener 
Geschiedenis  van  het  Banl-wezen  in  Nederland 
(History  of  the  Banking  System  in  iSTetherland), 
Rotterdam,  1838.  His  academical  disserta- 
tion was  entitled :  De  vi  mutatae  monetae  in 
solutionem  pecuniae  debitae. 

He  also  wrote  the  foUo-wing  works  on 
economics  : — De  TFerkinrichtingen  mar  Armen 
uit  een  staathuishoudkundig  oogpunt  beschouwd 
(The  "Workhouses  for  the  Poor,  from  an  Eco- 
nomic Point  of  View),  1844  ;  Met  Muntwczen 
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i)an  Nederlandsch  Indie  (The  Currenoy  System 
of  Dutch  India),  Amsterdam,  1851  ;  Overzecht 
van,  eiiige  Hoofdstukken  der  Staathuishoudkunde 
(Leading  Chapters  of  Political  Economy), 
Amsterdam,  1866.  Of  several  speeches  de- 
livered in  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
following  are  the  most  remarkable  : — (a)  De 
Muntstandaard  in  verband  met  de  pogingen  tot 
inmeriug  van  eenJieid  van  Munt  (The  Standard 
of  Currency,  in  Relation  to  the  Efforts  to 
Institute  Unity  of  Currency)  ;  (J)  Opmerkingen 
omtrent  gelijke  verdeeling  van  JBelasting  (Re- 
marks on  an  Equal  Division  of  Taxes)  ;  (c) 
Paging  tot  verdiiidelijking  van  eenige  hegrippen 
in  de  Staathuishondkunde  (An  Attempt  to  give 
General  Information  on  Political  Economy). 

Mees  was  essentially  a  man  of  science,  and 
a  very  correct  thinker  on  economical  subjects. 
He  generally  agreed  with  the  doctrines  of 
Eicardo  and  Malthus.  Intellectual  and  moral 
development  was  considered  .  the  best  means 
for  improving  society.  His  Chapters  is  a  very 
remarkable  book,  tending  especially  to  set 
forth  the  connection  between  the  rate  of 
interest  and  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  bearing 
of  both  on  prices.  The  Sistory  of  Banking  is 
very  complete,  l  He  was  a  bimetallist  by  con- 
viction ;  he  advocated  this  system  not  only  in 
his  writings,  but  also  at  the  Paris  monetary  con- 
ferences of  1867-68  as  a  delegate  of  the  Dutch 
government.  It  may  be  claimed  for  him  that 
he  was  one  of  the  lirst  who  sought  to  place  the 
doctrines  of  bimetallism  on  a  scientific  basis. 
As  secretary  and  president  of  the  Netherland 
Bank/he  gained  great  reputation  ;  his  manage- 
ment of  that  institution  was  greatly  admired, 
and  he  largely  contributed  to  its  extension  and 
improvement.  A.  F.  v.  i. 

MEETING,  Company.  The  Companies 
Act  1862  makes  it  obligatory  for  every  com- 
pany incorporated  under  its  provisions  (§  49) 
to  hold  once  at  the  least  in  every  year  a 
general  meeting,  and  minutes  of  all  resolutions 
and  proceedings  at  any  general  meeting  must  be 
entered  in  books  provided  for  that  purpose 
(§  67).  It  is  usual  to  provide  in  the  articles 
for  one  general  meeting  to  be  held  at  a  certain 
period  of  each  year,  and  to  call  such  meeting 
the  "ordinary"  general  meeting  of  the  company, 
power  being  given  to  the  directors  and  also  to  a 
certain  number  of  shareholders  to  cause  "extra- 
ordinary "  meetings  to  be  convened  for  special 
purposes.     (See  Table  A.,  art.  29-34.)    E.  s 

MELANCHTHON,  Philip  (1497-1560),  like 
LuTHEE  {q.v.)  and  the  other  Reformers,  dealt 
freely  and  at  length  with  the  economic  topics 
of  the  time  in  his  sermons  and  other  writings. 
In  his  general  attitude,  as  we  might  expect, 
he  resembled  Luther  ;  but  his  less  passionate 
temperament,  and  his  more  scholastic  learning 

1  It  clears  up  much  on  the  history  of  the  Netherlands 
Bank,  misunderstood  by  A.  Smith. 


show  themselves  in  several  matters.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  usury  (see  Interest  and  U.suRy).  He 
follows  the  later  canonists  in  approving  of  each 
of  the  three  methods,  and  these  in  their  most 
liberal  form,  by  which  a  profitable  investment 
was  sought  for  capital, — the  purchase  of  rent 
charges  (Census,  Zinskauf),  partnership,  and 
"interest"  in  its  earlier  sense.  In  the  case  of 
the  last,  while  abiding  by  the  old  principles  that 
the  lender  must  lose  a  real  opportunity  of  profit 
to  have  a  just  claim  for  recompense,  and  that 
the  compensation  must  be  reasonable,  he  took 
the  decisive  step  of  distinctly  maintaining  that 
compensation  could  justly  be  bargained  for  to 
run  from  the  moment  of  the  loan,  and  not 
simply  on  account  of  "Mora,"  or  delay  in 
repayment  after  an  appointed  time.  See  also 
Navakeus. 

[Citations  from  his  Dissertatio  de  Contractibus, 
and  other  works  will  be  found  in  H.  Wiskemann, 
Darstettung  (1861),  etc.,  and  in  G.  SohmoUer,  Zur 
Oeschichte,  etc.  (1861). — For  an  account  in  English 
see  Ashley,  Economic  History,  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  457.] 

w.  J.  A. 

MELON,  Jean  FRANgois  (16 — 1738),  born 
at  Tulle,  died  at  Paris.  Originally  practising 
as  a  lawyer  at  Bordeaux,  he  became  in  1712 
the  paid  secretary  of  a  literary  society,  and  then 
was  appointed  to  the  financial  council  estab- 
lished at  Paris  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
was  then  employed  by  D'Argenson  and  ap- 
pointed inspector-general  ot  ferities  at  Bordeaux. 
Afterwards  he  became  the  secretary  of  John 
Law,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  Systime 
ceased  to  exist.  Thence  he  passed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  regent.  At  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  (1723)  he  returned  to  private  life. 

These  successive  occupations  show  a  variety  of 
ability  which  explains  the  welcome  given  by 
Melon's  contemporaries  to  his  Essai  politique  sur 
le  Commerce  (editions  in  1734,  1736,  1742, 
1761),  and  the  influence  he  exercised  in  his  time. 
The  writings  of  Melon  influenced  Dutot  (1738), 
and  the  writings  of  the  latter  gave  the  tone  to 
Paris  DuvERNEY  (1740).  The  "  inside  "  account 
of  the  systeme  of  J.  Law,  which  Melon  gives,  is 
important.  He  favoured  slavery  in  the  colonies, 
the  mercantile  system,  and  the  balance  of  com- 
merce; but  he  did  not  support  a  protective 
system  as  at  present  understood,  and  was  aware 
that  the  interest  of  the  consumer  precedes  that 
of  the  producer.  He  shows  a  mind  which  might 
have  been  favourably  influenced  by  Quesnay  and 
Adam  Smith,  had  he  lived  half  a  century  later. 

Guillaumiii's  collection  [iiconomistes  Financiers 
du  X  VIII'  siecle,  1843)  contains  his  Essai  politique 
sur  le  Commerce  as  well  as  the  Reflexions politiques 
sur  les  Finances  et  le  Commerce. 

[See  reference  to  Melon — Hume,  Essays,  No.  I., 
on  Corwmerce — as  to  occupations  of  population  in 
Prance,  and  in  note  Q,  in  which  Melon's  opinions 
are  criticised.  Turgot  thought  JVIelon  eclipsed  by 
Montesquieu  and  others,  including  Quesnay. 
(Euvres,  ed.  Daire,  v.  ii.]  a.  u.  f. 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  ASSOCIATION. 
Certain  particulars  respecting  a  company  to 
be  formed  under  the  Companies  Acts  must 
be  embodied  in  a  document  signed  by  at  least 
seven  members  of  tlie  company,  wHob  document 
is  called  the  memorandum  of  association.  In 
the  case  of  a  company  limited  by  shares,  the 
required  particulars  are  (1)  the  name  of  the 
proposed  company ;  (2)  a  statement  as  to 
whether  the  registered  office  of  the  company 
is  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  ;  (3)  the 
objects  for  which  the  company  is  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  (4)  a  declaration  that  the  liability  of 
the  members  is  to  be  limited  ;  (5)  the  amount 
of  capital,  and  the  number  of  shares  into  which 
it  is  to  be  divided.  The  directions  as  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  shareholders  and  directors, 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  business  is  to 
be  carried  on,  are  generally  given  by  a  separate 
instrument,  the  name  of  which  is  "articles  of 
association,"  but  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
company  limited  by  shares  and  willing  to 
abide  by  the  regulations  laid  down  by  ' '  Table 
A"  (in  the  schedule  to  the  act  of  1862),  is 
not  required.  A  great  difference  between  the 
memorandum  and  articles  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  latter  can  at  any  time  be  altered  by 
special  resolutions,  whilst  the  former  cannot  be 
altered  even  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
shareholders,  except  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions and  restrictions.  Before  1890  the  only 
alternative  which  was  permissible  was  an  in- 
crease of  the  capital  of  a  company  limited  by 
shares,  but  the  Companies  (Memorandum  of 
Association)  Act,  1890,  provides  that,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  court,  and  to  the  com- 
pliance with  certain  formalities,  alterations, 
as  regards  the  objects  of  the  company,  may 
be  made  if  it  appears  that  they  are  required 
in  order  to  enable  the  company  (»)  to  carry 
on  its  business  more  economically  or  more 
efficiently  ;  (b)  to  attain  its  main  purpose  by 
new  or  improved  means  ;  (c)  to  enlarge  or 
change  the  local  area  of  its  operations ;  (d) 
to  carry  on  some  business  which  may  con- 
veniently be  combined  with  the  former  business  ; 
{«)  to  restrict  or  abandon  any  of  the  objects 
specified  in  the  memorandum. 

If  any  alterations  are  required  which  cannot 
be  effected  in  the  above-mentioned  manner, 
a  reconstruction  of  the  company  becomes 
necessary. 

[Buckley,  Laio  and  Pract.  under  the  Comp. 
Acts,  etc.,  1888.]  e.  s. 

MENDICITY.  Mendicity  differs  in  charac- 
ter in  different  countries  and  at  various  times, 
but  it  everywhere  embodies  two  ideas,  viz.  living 
at  the  cost  of  others,  and  wandering  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
In  ancient  Greece  the  mendicant  was  a  familiar 
figure,  he  was  tolerated  if  not  encouraged,  as 
witness  the  combat  between  Odysseus  and  Irus, 
for  the  post  of  "  gaberlunzie  "  in  Ithaca.      In 


Rome  mendicancy  was  common  and  was  not 
forbidden  by  law,  though  in  the  later  days  of 
the  empire  repressive  measures  were  adopted. 
The  early  days  of  Christianity  were  marked  by 
an  absence  of  the  mendicant  class,  but  it  soon 
began  to  grow,  and  the  laws  of  Justinian  on  the 
subject  were  necessitated  by  the  halo  of  sanctity 
with  which  the  church  at  times  surrounded  the 
beggar.  In  this  country,  the  attitude  of  the 
niling  power  towards  mendicancy  has  varied 
greatly.  The  14th  century  saw  a  series  of  acts 
passed,  each  more  stringent  than  the  last,  on 
this  subject.  Sturdy  beggars  were  to  be  put  in 
the  stocks,  sent  to  gaol,  and  generally  treated 
as  a  public  nuisance,  and  with  gi-eat  wisdom 
the  act  of  1349  punished  with  imprisonment 
those  who  gave  to  such.  But  the  law  was 
almost  powerless  in  the  face  of  the  encourage- 
ment which  the  beggar  found  at  the  religious 
houses  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the 
countless  forms  of  indiscriminate  charity. 
There  is  ground  for  thinking  that  mendicancy 
flourished  during  the  15  th  century,  and  it  was 
only  towards  the  middle  and  end  of  the  16th 
that  measures  against  it  were  enforced,  possibly 
in  part  owing  to  the  sounder  teaching  of  the 
reformers  on  the  subject.  Then  we  find 
Southampton  ordering  that  beggars  should  have 
their  hair  cut,  and  parliament  decreeing  punish- 
ment in  a  progressive  scale  of  severity.  Whip- 
ping, branding,  cutting  off  the  gristle  of  the  ear, 
even  death,  were  the  penalties  assigned  ;  whilst 
a  loophole,  so  to  say,  was  given  by  the  provision 
which  empowered  the  granting  of  licenses  to 
beg.  Lastly,  in  1576  it  was  enacted  that 
houses  of  correction  should  be  provided  in  which 
the  unemployed,  who  were  generally  vagrants, 
should  be  set  to  work.  The  end  of  the  century 
saw  a  considerable  abatement  of  the  evil.  From 
1601  onwards  the  treatment  of  mendicancy  has 
been  a  part  of  the  general  poor-law  system  of 
England.  But  the  "rogue  and  vagabond"  is 
the  despair  of  the  framers  of  acts  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  dealing  with  settlement.  Thus 
a  consolidating  act  of  1713  lays  it  down  that 
any  person  wandering  about  the  country  on  any 
one  of  a  long  list  of  pretences  is  to  be  summarily 
arrested  and  removed  to  his  settlement,  or  if  he 
have  none,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  poor-law 
authorities  of  the  parish  in  which  he  is  appre- 
hended, but  previously  he  may  be  flogged  or 
set  to  hard  labour,  or  committed  for  seven  years 
to  the  custody  of  any  person  who  will  under- 
take to  set  him  to  work  in  Great  Britain  or  the 
colonies.  By  the  act  of  1744  even  women  are 
to  be  flogged  for  vagrancy,  and  as  late  as  1824 
flogging  is  retained  as  the  appropriate  punish- 
ment for  "incorrigible  rogues." 

Under  the  new  poor  law  of  1834  the  vagi-ant 
was  not  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  pauper. 
Admission  to  a  workhouse  was  a  right  enjoyed 
by  all  the  destitute  alike,  with  a  corresponding 
freedom  of  discharge.      Hence  the  vagi'ant  found 
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in  the  worldiouso  a  convenient  and  cheap  resting 
place.  This  led  to  the  provision  of  1842,  by 
which  the  guardians  were  empowered  to  pre- 
scribe a  task  of  work  to  be  done  before  he  quitted 
the  workhouse,  and  punishment  in  the  case  of 
neglect  to  do  it.  By  the  act  of  1871  he  was  to 
be  detained  till  11  o'clock,  and  if  he  reappeared 
at  the  same  workhouse  twice  during  a  month, 
he  was  liable  to  detention  till  9  A.M.  on  the 
thh'd  day  after  his  admission.  Special  pro- 
vision is  now  made  for  him  in  the  way  of 
accommodation  and  diet. 

But  the  question  of  mendicancy  is  not  one 
which  can  be  solved  by  act  of  parliament.  The 
legislature  may  provide  for  the  treatment  of 
"  casuals,"  and  make  begging  a  crime,  but  such 
preventive  measures  will  only  be  effective  so  far 
as  they  are  supported  by  public  opinion.  The 
ordinary  man  feels  compunction  in  ' '  giving  a 
beggar  in  charge,"  he  has  a  certain  sympathy 
with  him,'  he  lends  a  willing  ear  to  his  sad  tale, 
he  shirks  the  trouble  of  inquiry,  he  too  often 
believes  him.  And  so  long  as  the  demand  for 
beggars  in  this  shape  continues,  so  long  will 
the  supply  be  forthcoming.  Mendicancy  takes 
many  forms  :  the  travelling  hawker,  duly  fur- 
nished with  a  police  license,  the  wandering 
musician,  are  in  reality  mendicants,  for  the 
sums  they  receive  are  out  of  aU  proportion  to 
the  services  they  render.  The  life  of  the 
mendicant  has  attractions  of  its  own,  aa  shown 
by  the  character  of  Edie  Ochiltree  in  Scott's 
Antiquary,  and  the  disinclination  of  mendicants 
to  accept  an  offer  of  regular  employment.  At- 
tempts to  provide  such  employment  are  not 
wanting,  they  are  seen  in  the  work  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  and  the  labour  homes  of  the  Church 
Army.  In  the  same  spirit  philanthropists  in 
Holland  and  Germany  have  foimded  Ik- 
DUSTRIAL  Colonies  {q.v.)  in  which  vagrants 
may  be  gradually  trained  in  the  ways  of  regular 
and.  civilised  living. 

[For  early  and  mediseval  mendicancy,  W.  J. 
Ashley,  Economic  History,  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  ch.  v., 
where  a  list  of  authorities  is  given. — English 
mendicancy  is  treated  by  C.  J.  Eibton  James, 
History  of  Vagrants. — The  attitude  of  the  legisla- 
ture may  be  followed  in  Nicholls,  History  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  Asohrott,  The  English  Poor  Law 
System.']  L.  E.  p. 

MENGOTTI,  Fbancesoo  (1749-1830).  An 
economist  and  statistician,  born  near  Feltre 
(Belluno).  He  was  appointed  in  1806  presi- 
dent of  the  general  administration  of  finance  in 
the  Venetian  provinces,  and  afterwards  held  the 
same  post  at  Ancona  ;  he  was  a  senator  in  the 
first  kingdom  of  Italy.  When  the  Austrians 
returned  into  Italy,  Mengotti  became  a  coun- 
cillor of  the  Venetian  government,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  taxation  in  Milan, 
where  he  died. 

His  best -known  work  is  on  Commerce,  called 
by  him  "  Colbertism  "  from  Colbert.     This  was  a 
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prize  subject,  set,in  1791,  .by  the  "  Acoademia  del 
Georgoflli "  at  Florence,  and  the  prize  was  ad- 
judged to  Mengotti's  paper.  In  this  essay  the 
writer  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Meeoantile 
System  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Phtsioobats. 
He  advocates  free  competition,  and  suggests  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  free  ex- 
change. He,  however,  commits  the  error  of  at- 
tributing the  origin  of  mercantilism  to  Colbert,  who, 
while  he  frequently  experimented  in  and  applied 
its  methods  in  France,  was  not  its  inventor.  Men- 
gotti's style  is  pleasing ;  his  work  had  great  suc- 
cess, and  went  through  several  editions. 

Mengotti  also  wrote  an  essay  (1787)  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Romans,  which  obtained  a  prize 
at  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  Paris.  In  this 
work  the  author  maintains  the  theory  that  the 
Romans  did  not  understand  the  importance  of 
trade,  that  they  thought  only  of  eiu'iching  them-' 
selves  with  the  spoils  of  every  nation,  and  that 
their  sole  commerce  was  that  of  transporting  into 
Italy  all  the  riches  of  the  countries  they  had  coU' 
quered.  Finally,  Mengotti  ■wrote  a  wofk  on  trea- 
suries and  public  loans. 

Ztel  coirvmercio  dei  Romani  dalla  prv, 
punica  a  Costantino,  dissertazione,  1 
Colbeirtisrm},  dissertazione,  Florence,  n92.\-Se  sia 
piu  saggio  il  sistema  degli  antichi  di  avere  un  tesoro 
owero  qvAlo  dei  moderni  difare  degli  imprestiti 
per  somenire  di  pubUici  Hsogni,  1828. 

[Lod.  Bianchini,  Delia  sdenza  del  ben  vivere 
sociale,  Palermo,  1845,  pp.  279,  280. — Pecchio, 
Storia  dell'  economiapubblica,  Turin,  1852,  pp.  209- 
213. — Cossa,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political 
Economy,  London,  1893. — F.  Facen,  Mengotti  e 
le  sue  opere  (1875,  nella  Rivista  Veneta).]     u.  B. 

MEWIER,  ^MiLE  Justin  (1826-1881),  a 
great  French  chocolate  manufacturer  and  a 
member  of  the  house  of  deputies. 

Author  of :  Theorie  et  Applications  de  I'Impdt 
sur  le  Capital,  1874 ;  L'Avenir  Economique,  2 
vols.,  1875  and  1879  ;  La  MSforme  Fiscale;  and 
Les  Travaux  de  Paris  par  VImpdt  sur  le  Capital ; 
— made  himself  prominent  as  an  indefatigable 
advocate  of  the  taxation  of  fixed  capital,  and  the 
immunity  of  circulating  capital  from  all  taxes. 

E.  oa. 

MENSARIUS.  In  a  general  sense  mensarius 
'  (op.  trapezita  in  Plautus)  means  a  banker  or  a 
money-changer,  and  if  it  was  not  originally  the 
precise  eq-uivalent  of  argentarius  (see  Abgen- 
TAEii)  it  probably  became  so  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  Roman  republic,  for  Suetonius  {Augustus, 
2  and  4)  in  one  passage  applies  the  term  argen- 
tarius to  the  grandfather  of  Augustus,  and  in 
another  describes  him  in  the  same  sentence  as 
nummularius  and  mensarius,  two  words  which 
Festus  shows  are  equivalent  by  explaining  one 
by  the  other.  But  these  words  may  conceivably 
have  denoted  different  aspects  of  his  business. 
Livy  (vii.  21)  supplies  a  safer  clue  in  the 
passage  :  quinqueviris  creatis,  quos  mensarios  ah 
dispensatione  pecuniae  appeUa/runi ;  and  again, 
(xx-vi.  S6)argentum,  ces  signatum,  ad  triumviros 
mensarios  referamus.  From  these  words  it 
appears  probable  that  mensarii  were  bankers  in 
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an  especially  public  sense,  and  conti'oUed  the 
payments  and  loans  made  from  public  money  ; 
but  the  matter  is  one  upon  which  opposite  views 
have  been  held  by  scholars. 

[Smith,  Did.  of  Greek  and  Homan  Antiquities. 
— Mommsen,  Bist.  of  Roine,  1894,  ii.  pp.  86,  343, 
iii.  83. — Deloumie,  Zes  Manieurs  d' argent  d  B.om€.\ 

E.  H. 

MERCANTILE  SYSTEM.  By  the  mercan- 
tile system  we  mean  the  economic  policy  of 
Europe  from  the  break-up  of  the  medieeval 
organisation  of  industry  and  commerce  to  the 
dominance  of  the  system  of  Laissez-Faike 
(j.B.).  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  only  one 
country,  viz;  England,  in  which  the  mercantile 
system  can  be  studied  in  all  its  phases.  In 
other  European  countries  the  growth  of  the 
system  of  laissez-faire  has  been  arrested,  or  a 
revival  of  mercantilism  has  taken  place,  from 
various  causes,  such  as  the  creation  of  the 
German  empire,  and  increased  military  expendi- 
ture. It  is  conceivable  also  that  even  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned  there  might  be  some 
return  to  mercantilist  principles  if  a  definite 
attempt  were  made  to  carry  into  effect  a 
scheme  of  imperial  federation.  The  object  of 
the  mercantile  system  was  the  creation  of  an 
industrial  and  commercial  state  in  which, 
by  encouragement  or  restraint  imposed  by 
the  sovereign  authority,  private  and  sectional 
interests  should  be  made  to  promote  national 
strength  and  independence.  Writers  of  the 
mercantilist  school  regarded  political  economy 
as  a  branch  of  the  science  of  statesmanship, 
and,  unlike  the  early  advocates  of  laissez-faire, 
held  that  private  interests  did  not  necessarily, 
or  even  usually,  coincide  with  the  interests  of 
the  community.  There  are  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  mercantile  system  and 
state  socialism  (see  Socialism).  An  organised 
industrial  and  commercial  state  is  an  ideal 
common  to  both,  and  many  of  the  measures 
adopted  under  the  former  would  no  doubt  re- 
appear if  any  considerable  approach  to  the 
latter  took  place.  But  they  differ  in  the 
ultimate  end  proposed.  The  object  of  the  one 
was  national  self-sufficiency  ;  of  the  other,  it  is 
the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  wage-earners. 
The  mercantile  system  involved  regulation  and 
control  by  the  central  authority,  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  imposition  of  protective  duties. 
Thomas  MuN  {q.v.),  its  principal  English  ex- 
ponent, admits  cases  in  which  free  importation 
or  exportation  is  desirable,  and  many  of  the 
early  writers  regard  with  great  approval  the 
"lowness  of  customs"  imposed  by  the  Dutch 
republic.  Whether,  on  the  principles  of  the 
mercantile  system,  a  duty  should  be  imposed 
or  not,  would  depend  upon  the  relation  of  the 
industry  or  trade  concerned  to  the  general 
economy  of  the  nation.  But  in  effecting  their 
objects  mercantilist  statesmen  did,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  find  it  necessary  to  invent  a  very  elabo- 


rate system  of  Discriminating  Duties  {q.v.), 
and  so  long  as  the  principles  of  the  mercantile 
system  were  accepted,  any  considerable  approach 
to  freedom  of  ti'ade  was  impossible.  Adam 
Smith  makes  the  theory  of  the  Balance  or 
Teade  (q.v.),  as  elaborated  in  Hun's  England's 
Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade  (1664),  the  central 
doctrine  of  the  mercantile  system.  He  repre- 
sents that  most  of  the  restraints  and  pro- 
hibitions of  that  system  were  the  result  of 
its  teaching,  or  of  ideas  to  which  Mun  gave 
expression.  But  in  the  light  of  modern  his- 
torical research  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained 
that  the  mercantile  system  was  merely  the 
outcome  of  a  failure  to  distinguish  between| 
wealth  and  money.  Mun's  work,  all  of  which 
was  written  before  1628,  though  not  pub- 
lished until  1664,  taken  together  mth  the 
pamphlets  of  Edward  Misselden  and  other 
writers,  no  doubt  gave  to  the  mercantile  system 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  theoretical  eco- 
nomic basis,  but  the  system  was  "  established  " 
long  before  the  controversy  on  the  balance  of 
trade  and  the  bullion  policy  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  Navigation  Laws,  the  Coen 
Laws,  the  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  tillage, 
the  statute  of  apprenticeship,  the  Elizabethan 
poor  law,  and  other  great  measures  which  con- 
stitute the  mercantile  system  (see  Appkestice- 
SHip,  Statute  of  ;  Legislation,  Eliza- 
bethan), cannot  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
any  group  of  economic  writers.  They  were  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  statesmen  so  to  direct 
the  economic  forces  of  their  time  as  to  create 
a  strong  and  independent  State.  In  Adam 
Smith's  time  the  conditions  which  had  really 
inspired  the  old  regulations  had  practically 
disappeared.  He  made  the  mercantile  system 
seem  ridiculous  by  showing  that  it  was  based 
upon  a  mere  popular  fallacy.  Apparently 
unconscious  of  the  gulf  between  the  16th  or 
the  l7th  century  and  his  own  time,  he  attacked 
the  mercantilists  because  they  had  not  fulfilled 
objects  they  had  never  had  in  view.  His 
chapters  are  admirably  designed  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  an  ah'eady  undermined  and  tottering 
system  of  political  economy,  but  they  do  not 
convey  a  true  impression  of  the  real  character  ' 
and  aims  of  his  opponents.  His  defence  of  the 
Navigation  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  his 
distinction  between  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive labour  and  consumption,  transferred  to  the 
sphere  of  practical  statesmanship,  would  afford 
a  complete  justification  of  the  mercantile  system. 
It  is  impossible,  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
an  article,  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  decay  of  the  mercantile  system, 
or  to  estimate  its  results.  Only  a  brief  indica- 
tion of  the  general  lines  of  development  can  be 
attempted.  The  influence  of  the  system  at  any 
time  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
— the  wealth  of  the  country,  the  state  of 
industry  and   commerce,    the  nature  and  the 
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extent  of  foreign  trade,  the  degree  of  political 
consolidation,  the  strength  of  the  sentiment  of 
nationalism,  the  power  of  the  central  authority 
and  its  relation  to  local  or  municipal  bodies. 
Some  of  the  earlier  phases  of  the  movement 
can  be  usefully  studied  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  policy  of  James  I.  of  Aragon.  In 
the  case  of  Barcelona,  as  in  that  of  England, 
mercantilism  succeeded  a  policy  of  free  trade. 
In  England  the  efforts  of  Edward  I.  to  bring 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country 
under  the  control  of  the  government,  and 
Edward  III.'s  free  trade  policy,  were  followed 
by  a  mercantilist  regime.  During  the  15th 
century  the  development  of  the  system  can  be 
traced  in  the  struggles  and  rivalries  of  the 
staplers,  a  mixed  body  of  English  merchants 
and  foreigners,  the  Hanse  merchants,  and  the 
merchant  adventurers,  and  the  trade  regula- 
tions of  Edward  IV.  (see  Adventureks,  Mer- 
chants ;  Hanse  of  London  ;  Staple  ;  etc.). 
By  the  end  of  the  century  the  general  features 
of  the  mercantile  system  are  well  defined. 

The  general  character  of  the  economic 
problems  which  English  statesmen  had  to 
grapple  with  in  the  16th  century  has  been 
indicated  in  a  former  article  (see  English 
Early  Economic  History).  The  result  was 
the  mercantile  system  as  embodied  in  the 
legislation  of  Elizabeth  (see  Legislation, 
Elizabethan)  ;  the  organisation  of  the  trading 
companies  (see  Trade,  Foreign  Regulation 
of)  ;  and  the  Navigation  Laws  (q.v.).  An 
instructive  parallel  may  be  drawn  between  the 
economic  policy  of  England  at  this  period 
and  that  of  France,  Sweden,  and  other 
European  oountiies.  Henri  IV.  "  dressed  a 
new  plan  of  the  French  monarchy  ;  and  though 
his  great  designs  were  intercepted  by  an  im- 
mature death,  and  also  by  a  succeeding 
minority,  yet  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu  re- 
sumed it  again.  He  first  taught  France  that  the 
fleur  de  huxs  could  flourish  at  sea  as  well  as  on 
land,  and  adorned  the  sterns  of  his  new-built 
ships  with  this  prophetic  inscription,  '  Florent 
quoque  J  ilia  ponto '  "  (Sir  Philip  Medows). 
But  it  was  not  only  in  this  direction,  but  in 
his  general  policy,  that  he  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  system ; 
while  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  still  more  active 
in  the  same  direction.  The  history  of  the 
system  during  the  17  th  century  is  practically 
the  history  of  the  internal  measures,  and  the 
trade  and  diplomatic  relations  of  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  Sweden.  Cromwell  in 
England,  and  Colbert  in  France,  are  generally 
regarded  as  typical  mercantilist  statesmen. 
But  this  is  scarcely  true  of  Cromwell,  Strafford 
approaching  much  nearer  the  ideal.  In  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  protectorate, 
unmistakable  signs  can  be  discovered  of  the 
break-up  of  mercantilism,  and  the  approach  of 
a  period  of  laissez-faire,  particularly  in  relation 


to  the  trading  companies,  the  poor  law,  and 
certain  industrial  statutes  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  17th  century  the  decay  of  pnre  mer- 
cantilism was  very  marked.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  how  closely  in  this  respect  France  and 
England  kept  pace  with  each  other.  The 
causes  of  the  decay  of  the  mercantile  system 
have  already  been  briefly  indicated  (see 
English  Early  Economic  History  ;  Free 
Trade,  Early  History  of).  It  is  necessary 
to  observe,  however,  that  economic  policy  was 
in  certain  directions  in  advance  of  economic 
theory.  That  nations  should  pass  through  a 
mercantilist  "stage"  seems  inevitable.  In  the 
economic  policy  of  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick 
William  (reignedl640-1688),  and  Frederick  the 
Great  (reigned  1740-1786),  features  similar  to 
those  of  England  at  an  earlier  date  can  be  dis- 
cerned. Though  the  theory  of  the  balance  of 
trade  has  disappeared,  the  policy  of  regulating 
industry  and  commerce  with  a  view  to  national 
interests  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  consumer  is 
still  prevalent  throughout  Europe  and  in  the 
colonies.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  mercantile  system,  in  some  of  its  essential 
characteristics,  has  by  any  means  disappeared. 

[SchmoUer,  Mercantile  System,  trans,  by  W.  J. 
Ashley.     MacmiUan.]  w.  A.  s.  H. 

MERCANTILISM.  See       Mercantile 

System. 

MERCERS.  The  early  history  of  this  craft 
is  obscure.  They  seem  to  have  been  originally 
traders  in  small  wares,  and  "  mercer "  and 
"  merchant"  were  frequently  used  interchange- 
ably. But  the  term  soon  came  to  be  restricted 
to  dealers  in  what  is  now  called  haberdashery  ; 
and  during  the  15th  century  sOks  and  velvets 
became  their  main  articles  of  trade. 

In  London  the  mercers  rose  to  importance 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Like  some 
other  misteries,  their  first  formal  association 
was  probably  in  the  form  of  a  religious  fraternity ; 
and  such  a  "fraternity  of  mercers"  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  1321.  In  1365  they  contributed 
more  than  all,  save  three  other  London  misteries, 
to  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  war  in 
France ;  in  1377,  like  eight  other  misteries,  they 
elected  six  members  of  the  common  council. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1393  that  the  men 
of  the  mistery  of  mercery  of  the  city  of  London 
secured  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine  letters 
patent  from  Richard  II.,  licensing  them  "to 
have  a  perpetual  community"  with  power  te 
elect  four  wardens  to  regulate  the  craft.  The 
reason  assigned  for  the  license  shows  not  only 
that  the  community  was  still  largely  of  a 
religious  character,  but  also  that  the  mercers 
of  that  date  were  no  longer  content  to  deal  in 
goods  imported  by  others,  but  were  themselves 
beginning  to  engage  in  foreign  trade.  It  sets 
forth  that  "several  men  of  the  mistery  often 
by  misfortunes  of  the  sea  and  other  unfortunate 
casualties  had  been  impoverished  .  .  .  where- 
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fore  the  men  of  the  mistery  desired  to  ordain 
some  certitude  for  the  susteutation  of  such 
poor,  as  well  as  of  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  divine 
offices."  Among  the  most  successful  of  the 
great  merchants  of  the  mercers'  company  was 
Sir  Richard  Whittington  (lord  mayor  in 
1398,  1407,  and  1420),  who  appointed  it 
by  his  will  (1421)  trustee  of  his  college,  alms- 
house, and  other  charities.  The  company  had 
abeady,  in  1393,  received  permission  to  hold 
lands  to  a  certain  value  in  mortmain  ;  by  letters 
patent  in  1424  it  was  expressly  given  the  right 
to  have  a  common  seal,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued 
as  a  corporate  person.  It  was  from  among  the 
mercers  that  the  organisation  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  (see  Adventurers,  Merchants), 
arose  early  in  the  15th  century  ;  and  the  two 
bodies  long  remained  closely  connected.  So 
rapidly  did  the  wealth  of  the  mercers  and  their 
corporate  dignity  increase  that  during  the  second 
half  of  the  15tli  century  the  mercers'  company 
was  frequently  placed  first  among  the  London 
misteries  on  ceremonial  occasions,  and  this  pre- 
cedence was  definitely  confirmed  to  it  by  an  order 
of  the  court  of  aldermen  in  4  Henry  VIII.  In 
1511  and  subsef^uent  years,  Dean  Colet,  the  son 
of  a  mercer,  made  the  company  trustee  for  his 
newly-founded  school  at  St.  Paul's,  and  granted 
to  it  considerable  estates  for  the  purpose.  It 
buUt  for  itself  a  hall  and  chapel  during  1517-52. 
During  the  later  Tudor  reigns  the  company  grew 
in  wealth  and  importance ;  it  shared  in  the  re- 
putation of  its  member  Sir  Thomas  Gkesham  ; 
and  it  contributed  largely  towards  the  provision 
of  troops,  the  storing  of  the  city  granaries,  and 
other  public  purposes.  Its  position  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  17th  century  is  rendered 
sufficiently  evident  by  the  facts  that  it  was  in 
Mercers'  Hall  that  the  Council  of  Trade  held  its 
meetings  in  1660,  that  there  the  earliest  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank  of  England  took  place  in 
1694,  and  that  there  subscriptions  were  received 
for  the  United  East  India  Company  in  1698. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  company  had  come  to 
be  dissociated  from  the  occupation  whose  name 
it  bore.  The  loss  of  its  buildings  in  the  great 
fire  of  1666  seriously  embarrassed  its  finances : 
to  pay  off  its  debts  it  engaged,  in  1698,  in  a  most 
unprofitable  scheme  of  granting  annuities,  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  which  it  was  only  enabled 
to  recover  by  means  of  a  lottery  authorised  by 
4  George  III.  During  the  present  century  its 
income  has  been  enormously  increased  by  the 
falling-in  of  building-leases  in  London.  The 
annual  revenue  in  1879-80  was  £82,758  (cor- 
porate, £47,341  ;  trust,  £35,417)  ;  and  the 
livery  in  1892  numbered  185. 

There  arose  mercers'  companies  during  the 
15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries  in  most  other 
important  English  towns.  The  statute  of 
apprentices  (5  Eliz.  i;.  4)  placed  the  craft  of 
the  mercer  next  after  that  of  the  "merchant 
ti'afficking  into  any  parts  beyond  the  sea  "  in  the 


list  of  tliose  occupations  for  apprenticeship  to 
which  a  larger  than  the  ordinary  property  quali- 
fication was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
In  the  curious  unions  of  incongruous  crafts  which 
were  effected  in  the  1 6th  and  still  more  in  the 
17th  century,  it  was  frequently  the  mercers  who 
gave  their  name  to  the  chief  craft  organisation 
in  the  town.  The  main  purpose  of  these  later 
organisations  was  to  enforce  the  law  of  appren- 
ticeship, and  to  exclude  strangers  from  the 
industry  and  trade  of  the  several  towns. 

[For  the  London  Company,  see  W.  Herbert, 
History  of  the  Tmlve  Oreat  Livery  Companies 
(1834),  vol.  i.,  and  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  The  Lively 
Companies  of  tlie  City  of  London  (1892). — For 
other  English  towns  a  list  of  references  will  be 
found  in  C.  Gross,  Gild  Merchant  (1890),  i. 
129  n.  1  ;  139  n.  2.— The  Laws  of  the  Mercers 
Company  of  Lichfield  of  1623,  transcribed  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Russell,  are  printed  in  the  Trans,  of  the 
R.  Hist.  Soc,  N.  S.,  vii.  (1893).]  w.  j.  A. 

MERCHANDIZE,  MARKS  ON.  See  Trade 
Marks. 

MERCHANTABLENESS,  Implied  War- 
ranty OF.  According  to  the  civil  law  which 
is  followed  in  many  continental  countries  the 
seUer  of  a  thing  is  held  to  guarantee  the  buyer 
against  any  latent  defect  in  it.  But  the 
general  rule  of  English  law  is  careai  emptor. 
The  buyer  is  entitled  to  have  the  article  he 
contracted  for,  but  its  quality  and  condition 
must  be  the  subject  of  express  stipulation.  In 
modem  times  the  tendency  is  to  narrow  the 
i-ule  of  caveat  emptor,  and  a  notable  exception 
engi'afted  in  it  is  the  implied  warranty  of  mer- 
chantableness.  When  goods  are  bought  by 
description  from  a  manufactui'er  or  dealer,  and 
the  buyer  has  no  opportunity  of  inspecting 
them  before  purchase,  the  law  implies  a  war- 
ranty or  condition  that  they  shall  be  merchant- 
able, that  is  to  say,  that  they  shall  be  reason- 
ably fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  goods 
are  ordinarily  used. 

[Benjamin  on  Sales,  2nd  ed.  p.  549. — Chalmers, 
Sale  of  Goods  Act,  2nd  ed.  p.  29.]  M.  D.  c. 

MERCHANT  ADVENTURERS.     See  Ad- 

YENTTTRERS,   MERCHANTS. 

MERCHANT  LAW.     See  Law  Merchant. 
MERCHANTS,   STATUTE  OF.     See  Law 
Merchant. 

MERCHANTS,  STAPLE.     See  Staple. 

MERCHANTS. 

Merchants,  History  of  English,  p.  729 ;  Meroliants,  Alien, 
p.  731. 

MERCHANTS,  Histoet  of  Enclish. 
Before  the  conquest,  as  long  after,  the 
merchant  united  several  functions  which 
subsequently  became  differentiated.  He  was 
the  owner,  whether  individually  or  as  a 
partner  ivith  others  (Canon  Law  ;  Partner- 
ship, Canonist  theory  of),  both  of  the 
goods  transported  and  of  the  vessel  in  which 
they  were  carried.       "I   enter  my  ship  with 
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my  merchandise  and  sell  my  things,"  says  the 
merchant  in  Archbishop  Jilfric's  OoUoqidum. 
On  the  other  side,  the  merchant  vendor  of 
ready-made  articles  was  at  iirst  indistinguish- 
able from  the  artisan,  who  was  eligible  to  the 
gild  merchant  (see  Gilds).  The  merchant 
shipowner  was  necessarily  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  by  a  law  of  Ina  of  the  8th  century, 
every  merchant  who  had  made  three  voyages 
was  "thaneworthy,"  even  though  by  birth  a 
serf.  The  enumeration,  in  the  dialogue  above 
referred  to,  of  the  articles  imported,  points  to 
a  southern  trade  for  the  most  part.  ' '  "What 
do  you  bring  to  us  ? "  the  English  merchant 
is  asked.  He  replies:  "Skins,  silks,  costly 
gems,  and  gold,  various  garments,  pigments, 
wine,  oil,  ivory  and  orichalcus,  copper  and 
tin,  silver,  glass,  and  suchlike."  The  metallic 
imports,  excepting  gold,  were  probably  the 
fruit  of  a  coasting  trade  with  Cornwall ;  the 
skins  from  Scandinavia. 

The  Norman  conquest  and  the  military  ideas 
which  then  became  dominant  repressed  mercan- 
tile activity.  Internally  trade  was  hampered 
by  local  privileges  and  tolls  ;  at  the  ports  by 
excessive  duties.  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century  the  creation  of  the  Staple  showed 
the  importance  which  the  kings  were  beginning 
to  attach  to  the  export  of  wool  to  the  low 
countries,  where  it  was  manufactured  into  cloth, 
large  quantities  of  which  were  imported  into 
England.  About  the  same  time  began  the 
endless  disputes  between  the  kings  and  the 
corporation  of  London  as  to  the  rights  of 
alien  merchants,  showing  the  influence  which 
the  English  mercantile  class  was  beginning  to 
assert.  To  the  same  period  belongs  the  statute 
of  merchants  (see  Law  Meeohant).  The  great 
development  of  this  class  dates,  however,  from 
a  century  later,  and  was  due  to  a  concurrence 
of  various  causes.  The  first  was  the  successful 
rivalry  of  the  staplers  with  the  Italian  exporters 
of  wool,  who  were  privileged  to  ship  wool  with- 
out paying  staple  dues,  and  who  in  return  sup- 
plied the  kings,  especially  Edward  III.,  with 
money  for  the  necessities  of  state.  The  second 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  (see  Jews, 
Economic  Position  and  Influence  of)  in 
1290,  which  had  set  free  their  hoarded  wealth. 
Thirdly,  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  the 
Temple  in  1308  (see  Templaks)  set  free  large 
accumulations  of  capital  during  the  twenty-six 
years  which  elapsed  before  the  bulk  of  the 
Templars'  property,  though  by  no  means  all  of 
it,  was  transferred  from  the  crown  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers.  Fourthly,  the  northern 
coal-trade  and  the  manufacture  and  export  of 
cloth,  specially  stimulated  by  the  invitation  of 
Flemish  artisans  to  this  country  by  Edward 
III.,  created  the  first  wealthy  class  of  manu- 
facturers and  the  first  wealthy  class  of  exporters 
of  finished  goods.  This  class,  represented  in 
both   branches    by  the    Canynges    of    Bristol, 


sprang  up  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  aided 
by  the  favouring  circumstances  already  enumer- 
ated. Its  rise  suggested  to  Edward  III.  a 
means  of  disembarrassing  himself  of  Ms  Italian 
creditors,  whose  resources  he  had  seriously 
drained,  and  whom  he  felt  himself  wholly 
unable  to  repay.  In  1338  he  made  a  proposal 
to  the  English  merchants  of  the  pre-emption 
of  the  30,000  sacks  of  wool  granted  him  as 
a  subsidy.  After  pressure  put  upon  them  by 
the  king  and  council,  and  by  the  Commons,  a 
group  of  English  speculators  appears  to  have 
contracted  for  the  wool  upon  conditions  which, 
it  may  be  inferred,  were  prejudicial  to  the 
Italians,  who  were  in  the  same  year  generally 
arrested  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1342 
the  merchants  met  in  London,  as  a  sort  of 
sub-estate  of  the  realm,  and  granted  Edward 
III.  a  subsidy  of  40s.  a  sack  without  consent 
of  parliament.  In  requital  they  were  gratified, 
in  1343,  by  the  statutory  raising  of  the  price 
of  wool,  a  policy  possible  to  a  country  which 
enjoyed  a  monopoly.  Two  years  later  the 
king's  creditors — the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi — failed, 
and  the  English  speculators  assumed  the  title 
of  "The  King's  Merchants,"  together  with  the 
financial  functions  which  had  for  a  time  enriched 
their  Italian  rivals.  They  farmed  the  Custom, 
large  latitude  being  aUowed  to  their  impositions. 
They  favoured  the  export  of  their  own  wools, 
and  placed  impediments  in  the  way  of  those  of 
their  competitors.  They  farmed  the  Subsidies 
(q.  V. ),  buying  the  wools  cheap  and  selling  them, 
as  the  Commons  complained  in  1348,  at  a  profit 
of  60  per  cent.  They  acquired  vast  wealth  as 
royal  exchangers  (see  Exchanger,  Eotal)  and 
as  masters  of  the  Mint,  in  which  last  capacity 
they  were  accused,  in  1351,  of  malpractices 
with  the  coinage.  They  contracted  for  Pur- 
veyance— buying  provisions  at  nominal  prices 
in  the  king's  name,  and  reselling  them  at  large 
profits, — for  provisioning  garrisons,  and  for 
raising  troops,  whose  number  and  quality  did 
not  always  tally  with  the  muster  roll.  To 
this  period  belongs  the  rise  of  the  gi'eat  London 
trading  companies,  such  as  the  pepperers  or 
grocers,  and  drapers,  and  of  the  great  capital- 
ists, of  whom  the  De  la  Poles  and  Whittington 
are  the  most  notable.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Richard  de  la  Pole,  who  belongs  to  a  generation 
earlier,  built  up  his  fortune  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  by  such  contracts 
with  the  crown,  while  Whittington  lent  money 
on  the  security  of  subsidies.  In  1406  to  the 
merchants  was  entrusted  the  keeping  of  the 
sea,  and  one  of  their  number,  Nicholas  Black- 
burn, was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet. 

After  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the  financial 
organisation  of  the  kingdom  was  more  complete, 
and  transactions  between  the  crown  and  its 
subjects  were  conducted  through  the  agency 
of  the  two  great  mercantile  societies  of  the 
staple    and    the    merchant    adventurers    (see 
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Adti;ntukees,  Mekchaxts  ;  Staple),  with 
one  or  both  of  which  bodies  eminent  merchants, 
such  as  the  Greshams,  were  as  a  rule  associated. 
The  internal  tranquillity  which  followed  upon 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  was  naturally 
advantageous  to  this  class,  and  when  public 
opinion  became  stirred,  in  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  against  the  practice  of  inclosure,  the 
"merchants,  clothiers,  and  others,"  were 
attacked  as  engrossers  of  land  and  evictors. 
JSven  Thomas  Cromwell,  himself  sprung  from 
their  ranks,  contemplated  an  act  in  1535, 
"That  no  merchant  shall  purchase  more  than 
£40  lands  by  the  year."  A  bill  to  this  effect, 
limiting  the  sum  to  £50,  was  actually  introduced 
into  parliament  in  1559.  These  are  evidences 
of  the  opulence  of  the  class  who,  emulating  the 
example  of  the  De  la  Poles,  extended  their 
influence  by  aristocratic  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
Boleyns,  even  royal  alliances. 

During  the  decay  of  the  staple  imder  Henry 
VIIL,  and  after  its  ruin  on  the  capture  of 
Calais  under  Mary,  English  mercantile  enter- 
prise availed  itself  of  the  new  discoveries.  The 
Thornes  of  Bilstol  made  their  way  to  the  New 
"World  ;  Hawkins  of  Plymouth  to  Guinea  and 
Brazil ;  Hore  of  London  founded  a,  colony  in 
Ne^vfoundland.  These  expeditions  led  to  the 
formation  of  such  trading  companies  as  the 
Russia  ;  the  Tukkey  ;  the  Guinea  (see  Guinea 
Tkade)  ;  and  the  East  India  and  the  Vikginia 
companies  (see  notices  of  these  Companies). 
It  was  through  connection  with  these  companies 
that  the  best  known  among  the  merchant 
princes  of  the  17th  century  gained  their  fortunes, 
such  as  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  Dudley  Nokth,  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  and  Edward  Colston  of  Bristol. 
The  closing  of  the  exchequer  by  Charles  II.  (see 
ExoHEQUBK,  Closing  of)  was  an  influential 
factor  in  determining  the  sympathies  of  the 
mercantile  class  towards  the  revolution,  and  it 
was  to  them  that  the  foundation  and  success 
of  the  bank  of  England,  a  mainstay  of  William 
III.'s  government,  was  due.  The  general 
diffusion  of  wealth  during  the  last  century, 
due  to  the  development  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, caused  the  disappearance  of  the  line 
of  demarcation  which  down  to  that  time  had 
distinguished  the  merchants  from  other  classes. 

To  sum  up.  The  great  age  of  English 
merchants  was  the  14th  century,  when  they 
were  enriched  partly  through  extension  of 
trade,  but  more  especially  through  financial 
business  with  the  crown.  The  second  period 
of  prosperity,  associated  with  the  staple  and 
the  merchant  adventurers,  lasted  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  "VIII.  The 
third  began  with  the  exploitation  of  the  new 
discoveries  by  the  great  trading  companies, 
and  lasted  tUl  the  Civil  "War.  The  fourth 
was  due  to  the  extension  of  trade  with  America 
and   India  during  the   close  of  the  reign  of 


Charles  II.  After  this  time  gi-eat  fortunes 
were  amassed  by  the  development  of  internal 
ti'ade,  the  term  merchant  reverting  to  its 
ancient  signification,  and  no  longer  necessarily 
bearing  a  connotation  of  foreign  adventui'e. 

[Stubbs,  Canst  Hist  Enrj.,  vol.  ii.  —  Schanz, 
Englisclie  Handelspolitik^  1881,  2  bde. — Trans. 
Roy.  Hist.  Soc,  1895. — H.  E.  Fox  Bourne,  English 
Merchants,  2  vols.,  1866. — J.  "W.  Burgon,  Life  of 
Sir  T.  areslmm,  2  vols.,  1839.— W.  S.  Lindsay, 
Hist,  of  Merchant  Sliippi'tig,  4  vols.,  1874. — State 
Papers,  Domestic,  Hen.  "VIII. — Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
The  Mercluint  and  the  Friar,  1837.]         I.  s.  L. 

MERCHANTS,  Alien.  Under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings  and  for  two  centuries  after  the 
conquest,  the  attitude  of  the  English  people 
and  government  towards  aliens  trading  in  this 
country  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
backward  condition  of  our  civilisation,  one  of 
suspicion  and  hostility.  Safe  conduct  was  at 
first  granted  to  individuals,  then  to  nation- 
alities, as  to  the  subjects  of  the  emperor  by 
Etheh'ed  II.  The  reign  of  John  was  marked 
by  an  unprecedented  liberality  of  ta-eatment. 
Upon  his  accession  John  issued  circular  letters 
to  his  officials  at  the  ports  forbidding  the 
oppression  of  alien  merchants  in  the  matter  of 
tolls,  and  ordering  that  they  should  enjoy  the 
same  security  as  English  merchants  in  their 
respective  countries.  Similar  provisions  were 
embodied  in  §§  41,  42  of  Magna  Carta.  These 
gave  rise  to  long  contention  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  sine  omnitms  Tnalis  toltis  (see 
Malatolta),  from  which  foreign  traders  were 
to  be  exempt,  and  which  was  eventually  decided 
to  include  all  duties  not  voted  by  parliament. 
"With  regard  to  the  stipulation  for  fi-eedom  of 
tiade,  the  interests  of  the  chartered  towns  were 
opposed  to  those  of  the  crown  and  aristocracy. 
London  from  the  first  led  the  opposition  to  aliens, 
and  on  this  account  supported  the  barons  against 
Henry  III.,  during  whose  reign  extensive  im- 
migrations took  place.  The  alien  merchants, 
on  the  other  hand,  learnt  to  associate  them- 
selves in  nationalities  or  cities  and  to  conclude 
private  treaties,  promising  reciprocity  for  such 
trading  privileges  as  the  citizens  were  disposed 
to  concede  to  them.  Such  an  arrangement 
was  entered  into  with  London  by  the  merchants 
of  Amiens,  Corby,  and  Nesle  in  1237.  In 
1267  the  Hanse  (see  arts,  on  subject)  estab- 
lished a  factory  in  London,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  English  a  similar  one  in  Danzig.  But  the 
normal  policy  of  London  was  one  of  petty 
persecution  of  aliens.  "With  the  accession  of 
Edward  I.  the  system  of  reciprocity  between 
towns  was  replaced  by  the  control  of  the  central 
government.  Edward  seized  the  city's  charters 
and  extended  the  toading  privileges  of  the 
aliens.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  privileges 
of  London  in  1298  a  renewal  of  former  repres- 
sive ordinances  against  foreigners  took  place. 
In  1303  Edward  issued  the  Carta  Mercatoria 
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in  favour  of  foreign  merchants.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  documents  of  English  history. 
It  had  a  national  scope.  It  guaranteed 
personal  safety  to  all  foreign  merchants.  ,  It 
allowed  them  to  import  all  kinds  of  wares  ;  to 
sell  wholesale  both  to  freemen  of  towns  and  to 
strangers,  and  to  sell  retail  to  all  both  spices 
and  mercery.  Authorities  in  towns  and 
markets  were  to  be  attentive  to  their  complaints 
and  to  administer  justice  according  to  the  Law 
Mekohant.  Alien  merchants  were  entitled  to 
demand  mixed  juries  in  trials  between  aliens 
and  Englishmen,  and  a  judge  was  specially 
appointed  to  take  cognisance  of  cases  in  which 
they  were  concerned.  They  in  return  were  to 
pay  additional  customs.  All  that  was  left  of 
the  exclusive  privileges  hitherto  so  jealously 
insisted  upon  by  the  towns  was  the  retail  trade. 
In  1311,  under  the  feeble  government  of 
Edward  II. ,  the  Londoners,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  barons,  procured  a  repeal  of  the  articles 
of  this  charter  as  to  residence  and  retail 
trading,  and  restricted  the  stay  of  foreign 
merchants  to  forty  days.  Although  in  1322 
Edward  II.  felt  strong  enough  to  restore  the 
charter,  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  city  set 
in  with  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  The  re- 
strictions upon  aliens'  freedom  of  trade  were 
renewed.  The  necessary  consequence  was  a 
rise  of  prices,  which  led  to  the  re-establishment 
of  the  aliens  in  then-  privileges.  This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  acts  protecting  aliens 
against  unjust  arrest  for  the  debts  of  others, 
allowing  them  to  make  sales  on  board  their 
ships,  affording  them  an  interval  after  the  out- 
break of  war  for  the  removal  of  their  goods, 
accepting  their  own  declarations  as  the  basis  of 
payment  of  customs,  and  exempting  them  from 
the  exactions  of  royal  purveyors.  But  the 
opposition  of  the  city  was  persistent,  and  the 
tide  again  turned  at  the  end  of  Edward  III.  's 
reign.  "While  Richard  II.'s  policy  was  waver- 
ing, Henry  IV.  cultivated  the  good- will  of  the 
city  by  large  concessions,  so  that  in  1406  the 
clothworkers  and  merchants  of  the  country 
complained  of  exclusion  from  direct  dealings 
with  the  foreigner.  A  relaxation  was  then 
made,  allowing  wholesale  dealing  between 
English  and  foreign  merchants  everywhere. 
Subject  to  this  provision,  the  ascendency  of  the 
city  was  definitely  established.  The  high  water 
mark  of  protection  against  alien  merchants  was 
an  act  of  1439  (18  Hen.  VI.  c.  4).  By  this 
act  trade  among  foreign  merchants  was  pro- 
hibited ;  hosts  were  to  be  appointed  with  whom 
they  should  lodge,  and  who  should  supervise 
their  contracts  ;  a  stay  limited  to  eight  months 
was  allowed  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
goods  were  to  be  taken  out  in  exchange  for 
those  imported,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
check  an  alleged  depletion  of  gold.  The  effect 
of  this  rigorous  act  was  to  drive  the  foreign 
merchants  from  places  where  it  was  enforced 


into  the  country,  where  they  embarked  in  the 
trade  of  export  of  wool.  By  an  act  of  1465, 
,du-ected  against  the  Italians,  who  were  foremost 
in  this  business,  executory  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  wool  were  forbidden  (4  Ed.  IV.  c. 
4).  But  foreign  merchants  profited  from  the 
struggle  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  The  Italians  generally  supported 
the  Lancastrians,  and  received  concessions  in 
the  way  of  customs  dues  fi'om  Henry  IV. 
Edward  IV.  leaned  on  the  Hanse  (see  Hansb 
Towns),  and  in  return  for  their  aid  in  his 
restoration  in  1471  concluded  with  them  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1475),  conceding  to  them 
extensive  privileges  in  England.  With  the 
object  of  gaining  the  favour  of  the  commercial 
classes,  Richard  III.  pursued  the  anti- Italian 
policy  of  his  brother.  The  act  of  1485 
"touchinge  the  Marchauntes  of  Italy"  (1  Eic. 
III.  c.  9)  restored  many  of  the  restrictions  of 
the  act  of  1439  which  had  expired,  but  its  effects 
were  probably  more  felt  in  the  country  than  in 
the  towns,  which  protected  themselves  in  their 
privileges  by  the  sedulous  enforcement  of  their 
customs.  This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  Henry  VII.  ventured,  immediately  after  his 
accession,  to  repeal  the  portions  of  Richard's  act 
which  affected  Italian  merchants  (1  Hen.  VII. 
c.  10),  which  he  would  scarcely  have  done  had 
London  been  vitally  interested  in  their  mainten- 
ance. Possibly  the  Italians,  who,  as  we  know 
from  the  LibelU  of  JSnglyshe  Polycye,  were 
notorious  for  their  skill  in  bribing  the  official 
classes,  took  advantage  of  Henry's  financial  diffi- 
culties and  rendered  a  pecuniary  equivalent  for 
the  restoration  of  their  privileges.  The  country 
gentry  also  would  favour  concessions  facilitating 
the  operations  of  profitable  customers.  But 
three  years  later  Henry  revived  the  act  of  1465 
against  executory  purchases  of  wool  (4  Hen. 
VII.  c.  11).  This  act  expired  in  1499,  and  an 
interval  of  comparatively  free  trade  followed 
accompanied  by  numerous  immigrations  and 
consequent  dissatisfaction  in  London  and  other 
large  towns.  In  1514  the  trading  companies 
of  the  whole  kingdom  joined  in  a  remonstrance 
to  the  king,  and  petitioned  for  a  revival  with 
increased  stringency  of  the  act  of  1439.  This 
petition  proving  ineffective,  it  was  followed 
three  years  later  by  the  riot  long  after  known 
as  "evil  May  day,"  directed,  however,  princi- 
pally against  foreign  handicraftsmen. ,  In  1523 
the  exclusive  trading  privileges  of  the  city  of 
London  were  invaded  by  an  act  permitting 
country  clothiers  to  deal  directly  with  foreign 
merchants  (14  &  15  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1).  Dis- 
content was  also  expressed,  as  it  had  been  by 
the  parliaments  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry 
VII.,  at  the  exemptions  from  aliens'  customs 
duties  obtained  by  means  of  letters  of  naturalis- 
ation. In  1530  parliament  laid  down  the 
principle  that  naturalised  aliens  should  continue 
in  future  to  pay  aliens'  dues  (22  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
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8),  which  involved  a  large  protective  difference 
in  favour  of  the  English  merchant.  But  a 
notable  reversal  of  policy  was  effected  by 
Cromwell  in  1539,  when  by  an  exercise  of  high 
prerogative  alien  merchants  were  for  a  fixed 
period  of  seven  years  placed,  as  far  as  customs 
duties  were  concerned,  upon  the  same  level 
as  Englishmen.  Pursuing  the  same  policy, 
while  bidding  for  popidar  support  by  discourag- 
ing alien  handicraftsmen,  Cromwell,  as  Henry 
a  century  earlier,  favoured  alien  merchants  by 
suspending  in  their  favour  the  execution  of  the 
act  "concerning  strangers"  of  1540  (32  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  16).  This  act  revived  that  of  1483 
(1  Ric.  III.  c.  9),  which  limited  to  eight 
months  the  time  allowed  to  foreign  merchants 
within  which  to  dispose  of  their  wares.  But  it 
was  only  enforced  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
the  treasury  with  the  fees  paid  upon  natural- 
isation. Upon  the  expiration  of  the  pro- 
claimed period  in  1547,  a  return  was  made  to 
the  policy  of  differential  duties  on  exports 
which  were  finally  abolished  by  an  act  of 
1672  (25  Car.  II.  c.  6).  A  collection  of  docu- 
ments has  been  printed  by  Sehanz,  ranging 
from  1485  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  set 
out  the  grievances  of  alien  merchants.  These 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads — complaints 
against  English  commercial  law,  such  as  the 
navigation  acts ;  against  the  customs,  and 
against  officials,  whether  of  the  crown  or  of  the 
towns,  especially  of  London.  Among  the  first 
class  of  grievances  were  the  prohibition  to  buy 
what  were  known  as  Staple  wares  except 
thi-ough  the  middleman,  the  stapler,  and  those 
forbidding  the  export  of  manufactmres  in  an 
unfinished  state,  or  of  raw  material,  except  at 
the  cost  of  an  expensive  licence.  It  was  also 
disadvantageous  to  the  foreign  importer  to  be 
compelled  to  take  English  goods  in  exchange, 
burdened  with  the  enormous  profits  of  the 
staplers,  rather  than  to  ship  tin  and  hides  from 
the  warehouses  of  the  Hanse.  To  enforce  this 
regulation  a  vexatious  system  of  demanding 
surety  had  been  devised  (5  Hen.  IV.  c.  9  ;  4 
Ed.  IV.  c.  6).  Against ' '  Customers  "  ^  there  were 
many  complaints.     An  act  of  1487   (3  Hen. 

VII.  c.  7)  provided  that  merchandise  should  be 
entered  in  the  customers'  books  in  the  name  of 
the  true  owner.     This,  until  repealed  by  1  Hen. 

VIII.  c.  5,  furnished  numerous  pretexts  for  con- 
fiscation. In  1530  an  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  a  statute  of  1381,  forbidding  foreign 
merchants  to  transact  business  by  letters  of  ex- 
change mthout  a  royal  licence.  This  was  done 
to  check  the  dechne  in  English  exports.  The 
measure,  opposed  by  Gkesham,  was  only  main- 
tained in  terrorem,  a  common  policy  of  this 
period.  Liberty  of  exchange  was  granted  by 
proclamation  in  1538. 

Numerous  complaints  arose  out  of  the  multi- 

1  Ofi&cers  of  customs,  H.  Hafl,  Customs  Rev.  o/Englafid. 


tudinous  petty  exactions  levied  under  the 
pretext  of  local  customs  and  tolls  upon  foreign 
merchants.  Some  four-and-twenty  of  these 
are  enumerated.  In  the  roadstead,  at  the 
port  of  unlading,  in  the  market-places  of  the 
towns,  upon  lading  the  return  cargo,  upon 
clearing,  upon  entering  at  the  customs,  whether 
outwards  or  inwards,  excuses  were  found  for 
these  demands.  As  EngUsh  merchants,  espe- 
cially citizens  of  London  and  other  chartered 
towns,  were  exempt  from  many  of  them,  besides 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  differential  customs, 
they  were  not  unpopular  in  England,  so  far  as 
they  increased  the  protection  enjoyed  by  native 
subjects.  It  was  affirmed  on  the  one  side  and 
denied  on  the  other  that  these  exactions  had 
been  multiplied  during  the  first  half  of  the 
16th  century.  It  is  significant  that  the 
grievance  of  "going  to  host"  had  disappeared, 
that  invention  having  been  found  to  result  in 
surreptitious  partnerships  between  the  foreign 
merchants  and  their  hosts,  in  which  they  had 
secured  the  advantages  intended  to  be  reserved 
to  Englishmen  (cp.  the  "act  for  the  trewe 
payment  of  the  kinges  customes,"  1  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  5).  Resident  alien  merchants  were  made  to 
contribute  to  the  subsidies,  a  line  of  distinction 
being  generaUy  drawn  by  the  subsidy  acts 
between  aliens  in  possession  of  property  up  to 
a  certain  value  and  those  in  receipt  of  wages. 

The  history  of  the  relations  of  the  English 
government  to  alien  merchants  dmingthe  16th 
century  shows  the  growing  enterprise  of  English 
merchants  and  their  dissatisfaction  at  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  favoured  corporations,  like 
the  Hanse,  or  by  individuals  wealthy  enough 
to  purchase  royal  letters  of  licence(seeLlCBKSEs). 
With  this  national  feeling  the  Tudor  govern- 
ments gradually  associated  themselves.  With 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Hanse,  begun  under 
Edward  VI.  and  practically  completed  under 
Elizabeth,  the  exceptional  position  of  alien 
merchants  in  this  country  came  to  an  end. 

[Sohanz,  Englische  Handdspolitik,  Leipzig, 
1881,  2  vols. — Ochenkowski,  Englands  ^oirth- 
schaftliche  Entvnckelung,  Jena,  1879. — R.  Jones, 
Pol.  Boon.,  ed.  1859,  pp.  309-315.— Ashley, 
Economic  History,  etc.,  pt.  i.  1888,  pt.  ii.  1892. 
Statutes  of  the  Realin.'l  i.  s.  l. 

MERCHANTS'  PETITION  OF  1820,  The. 
A  very  able  docimient,  drawn  up  by  T.  Tooke 
{q.v.),  subscribed  by  all  the  most  eminent 
merchants  in  London,  and  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1820  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Baring.  The  contents  of  its  fifteen  paragraphs 
may  be  thus  summarised. 

The  end  of  foreign  commerce  is  to  import 
what  can  be  best  produced  abroad,  and  to 
export,  in  payment,  what  can  be  best  pro- 
duced at  home.  This  end  can  only  be  attained 
where  there  is  freedom  fi-om  resti'aint.  The 
maxim,  "to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  to  sell 
in  the  dearest  market,"  applies  to  international 
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transactions.  Unhappily,  a  very  different 
policy  has  prevailed,  and  "jealonsy  and 
hostility"  have  taken  the  place  of  "mutual 
benefit"  and  "harmony."  The  fallacy  of  the 
protectionists  consists  in  supposing  that  imports 
from  abroad  tend  to  discourage  home  products, 
whereas  they  actively  stimulate  such  industries 
as  are  in  fact  suitable  to  the  importing  country. 
This  follows  from  the  rule  that  exports  must, 
in  the  long  run,  pay  for  imports.  Protection 
seldom  benefits  the  protected,  and  never  to 
the  extent  of  the  loss  occasioned  to  others. 
When  once  the  road  of  protection  is  travelled, 
there  is  no  halting,  until  all  foreign  commerce 
whatsoever  is  destroyed ;  indeed  England 
might,  with  as  good  reason,  demand  protec- 
tion against  Scotland,  or  Scotland  against 
England,  and  the  different  counties  of  each 
country  against  each  other. 

An  inquiry  would  probably  show  a  connec- 
tion between  a  protective  policy  and  the 
distress  prevalent.  A  declaration  in  favour 
of  free  trade  would  carry  weight  abroad,  where 
protectionists  can  point  to  the  authority  and 
example  of  England,  and  would  tend  to 
counteract  the  commercial  hostility  of  foreign 
nations.  Although  a  policy  of  Eecipeooitt 
(q-v.)  may  be  defended,  in  particular  cases,  on 
diplomatic  grounds,  "it  does  not  follow  that 
we  shall  maintain  our  restrictions  in  oases 
where  the  desired  concessions  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Our  restrictions  would  not  be  the 
less  prejudicial  .  .  .  because  other  governments 
persisted  in  preserving  impolitic  regulations." 
In  any  case  "the  recognition  of  a  sound 
principle  or  standard"  may  be  expected  to 
have  a  salutary  influence  on  other  states.  The 
petition  does  not  complain  of  duties  collected 
for  purely  revenue  purposes.  "  It  is  against 
every  restrictive  regulation  of  trade,  not 
essential  to  the  revenue,  against  all  duties 
merely  protective  from  foreign  competition, 
and  the  excess  of  such  duties  as  are  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  partly  for  that 
of  protection  "  that  its  prayer  is  addressed. 

The  language,  as  to  reciprocity,  quoted 
above,  is  noteworthy,  as  it  is  often  said  that 
the  case  for  free  trade  rested  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  other  nations  would  follow  England's 
example.  It  is  related  that  the  second  Lord 
LlvBKPOOL  {q.v.),  after  reading  the  petition, 
expressed  his  hearty  agreement  with  every  word 
of  it.  Some  time  had  to  pass  before  free  trade 
was  seriously  considered.  The  petition,  how- 
ever, was  "the  originating  impulse  to  the 
movement,  which,  by  progressive  steps,  had 
led  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  principles 
therein  enunciated." 

[Tooke's  History  of  Prices,  vol.  v.  p.  396  ;  and 
vol.  vl.,  London,  1838-57,  8vo :  app.  1,  pp.  331- 
344,  where  the  petition  itself  is  printed  in  full,  with 
Mr.  Tooke's  account  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  originated. — Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  edited 


by  M'CuUoch,  4th  edition,  note  xv. ,  Edinburgh, 
1850,  8vo. — Nassau  Senior's  Three  Lectwes  on  the 
transmission  of  the  Precious  Metals,  and  the 
mercantile  theory  of  Wealth  (delivered  at  Oxford 
in  1827),  London,  1830,  8vo.]  H.  u.  A 

MERCHET  was  the  payment  due  from  a 
villein  tenant  on  a  manor  to  his  lord  for  leave 
to  give  his  daughter  or  his  sister  in  marriage. 
With  the  exception  of  an  uncertain  tenure,  it 
was  probably  the  most  constant  mark  of  serfdom, 
yet  cannot  be  considered  as  an  absolute  test,  as 
it  was  neither  universal  among  holders  who 
were  certainly  villeins,  nor  entirely  absent  from 
Socmen  on  ancient  demesne.  Occasionally, 
it  seems,  the  payment  was  only  due  if  the 
marriage  would  remove  the  woman  from  the 
manor  or  the  hundred  to  which  she  belonged. 

[Braoton's  Note-Book,  ed.  Maitland,  1887,  cases 
395,  753. — Ducange,  Glossarium. — Vinogradoff, 
Villainage  in  England,']  E.  G.  p. 

MEECIER(ffiZmsLEMEIlCIEP.)DELARlVlteEE, 

Paul  Piekee  (1720-1794),  was  a  member  of 
the  parliament  from  1747  to  1759,  where  his 
attractive  but  determined  character,  his  high 
integrity  and  loyalty,  made  him  respected.  In 
1757  he  was  appointed  steward  of  the  island  of 
Martinique,  and  discharged  his  duties  there 
with  great  disinterestedness  and  fertility  of 
resource.  He  even  devoted  his  personal  credit, 
and  when  necessary  his  own  money,  to  the 
public  service.  He  reaped  nothing  but  ingrati- 
tude from  this  at  first.  The  Due  de  Choiseuil, 
then  minister  for  the  navy  and  foreign  affairs, 
took  umbrage  at  his  applying  the  principles  of 
free  trade  to  the  colonies  which  he  governed  in 
complete  opposition  to  the  colonial  system  in 
force  at  that  tioae.  He  was  recalled  ;  but 
he  had  anticipated  this  and  returned  to  France 
by  order  of  his  doctor,  July  1764. 

On  his  retirement  to  private  life  he  wrote  and 
published,  in  1767,  L'Ordre  Naturel  et  Essentiel  des 
Societes  Politiques  (1  vol.  4to,  or  2  vols.  12mo),  a 
work  which  made  such  a  sensation  in  his  time 
that  some  of  his  contemporaries  placed  it,  not  only 
on  a  level  with,  but  even  above  L' Esprit  des  lois. 
This  book,  apart  from  its  physiocratic  errors  and 
inordinate  overpraise  of  absolute  power  (the  author 
suggests  the  despotism  of  China  as  an  ideal  model), 
contains  some  fine  passages  which  were  obscured 
by  the  tone  of  exaggeration  in  it.  It  explains 
the  ideas  of  the  Phtsioobats.  Their  economic 
opinions,  which  are  very  simple,  may  be  summed 
up  thus  :  there  is  only  one  industry  which  gives 
a  net  product  capable  of  increasing  social  wealth 
— this  is  agriculture.  Other  industries  can  only 
produce  an  equivalent  to  the  amount  employed 
in  them.  In  one  word,  agriculture  alone  is  really 
productive.  Hence,  taxation  is  in  the  end  always 
borne  by  agriculture,  and  to  avoid  useless  and 
costly  repercussion  of  taxation  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  single  tax — the  ImpSt  Unique.  Adam 
Smith,  who  was  in  ft.  position  to  judge  this 
book  impartially,  says  {W.  of  N.,  bk.  iv.  oh. 
ix.)  that  it  contains  "the  most  distinct  and  best 
connected  account  of  this  doctrine,"  that  of  the 
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EOONOJIISTES  {((.v.).  The  Empress  Catherine  II. 
invited  Mercier  de  la  Riviere  to  St.  Petersburg. 
According  to  her  account  of  the  matter,  by  his  pre- 
tentiousness and  want  of  tact,  he  made  himself 
ridiculous  there.  He  returned,  according  to  the 
Czarina,  dismissed,  but  largely  rewarded  by  her. 
This  had  little  in  common  with  the  disinterestedness 
he  had  shown  at  Martinique.  Mercier,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  refused  the  position  and 
pension  he  was  offered,  only  taking  what  had  been 
agreed  on  when  he  left  Prance.  This  seems  nearer 
the  truth.  Catherine  sneered  at  him  ;  "He  be- 
lieved," she  wrote  to  Voltaire,  "that  we  walked 
on  all  fours  and  he  came  charitably  to  set  us  on 
our  hind  legs." 

Mercier  de  la  Riviere  wrote  many  works, 
but  only  those  on  political  economy  are  quoted 
here.  VinterH  general  de  Vetat  ou  la  liherte  du 
commerce  des  blls,  1770,  12mo. — De  I' instruction 
pvilique,  1771,  4to. — Prods  pendant  aw  tribunal 
du  public ;  lettre  sur  les  iconomisfes  (undated, 
probably  1787).  Du  Pont  (de  Nemours)  has 
cleverly  summed  up  L'ordre  naturel  in  De  VoHgine 
et  des  progres  d'une  science  nouvelle.  This,  as 
well  as  the  work  of  which  it  is  an  abridged  version, 
is  printed  in  Guillaumin's  collection  {Physiocrates, 
1846). 

[For  the  less-known  events  of  the  life  of  this 
author  see  the  notice  read  in  1858  at  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques,  by  M.  FeUz 
Joubleau.  See  also  account  in  L.  de  Lavergne, 
Les  Iconomistes  franfais  du  XVIII'  siidel\ 

A.  c.  f. 

MERCIER,  Louis  Seeastien  (1740-1814), 
a  Parisian  barrister,  journalist,  and  member  of 
the  convention  during  the  revolutionary  period, 
— was  a  most  copious  and  voluminous  writer  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  give  here  a  complete  list 
of  his  writings. 

His  best-known  work  is  the  Tableau  de  Paris 
(12  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1783-1788),  which,  notwith- 
standing its  desultory  and  declamatory  form,  is 
valuable  evidence  of  the  moral  and  physical  aspect 
of  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  ;  it  is  full  of 
Hfe  and  keen  observations.  In  1792  he  published 
a  pamphlet.  Reflexions  d'un  Pairiote  sur  les  As- 
signats,  les  arainies  d'une  banqueroute  JSfcUionMe, 
etc.,  intended  to  demonstrate  that  the  fears  con- 
cerning an  impending  national  bankruptcy  were  un- 
founded. One  of  the  first  in  date  of  his  works  is 
L'An  S44O,  rhies'U  en  fM  jamais  (1771,  reprinted 
1800);  it  is  the  dream  of  a  disciple  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  but  free  from  any  tendency  towards 
a  communistic  reform  of  society.  E.  ca. 

MEREDITH,  Sir  William  (1724-1790), 
Whig  politician,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in 
1752.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  a  civil  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  Horace  Walpole  describes 
him  as  inflexibly  serious  but  of  no  great  head, 
a  judgment  which  his  Historical  MemarTcs  on 
the  Taxation  of  Free  States,  London,  1778,  4to, 
belie.  In  this  work,  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
a  friend,  Meredith  points  the  moral  of  the  foUy 
of  attempting  to  tax  the  American  colonists, 
by  the  examples  of  Carthage,  Rome,  Sparta, 
and  Athens. 


[Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxxvii. 
p.  271.]  H.  E.  i. 

MERELLO,  MiCHELE  (17th  century).  An 
economist  who  wrote  on  the  deposit  banks 
established  in  Italy  in  the  '16th  century.  He 
describes  the  establishment  of  the  historic  bank 
of  St.  George,  Genoa  (see  Banking),  founded 
to  consolidate  and  provide  for  the  redemption 
of  the  debts  of  that  republic  by  uniting  the 
creditors  in  a,  single  institution  and  allowing 
them  the  proceeds  of  certain  taxes  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  The  unification  of  these 
creditors  was  called  compera.  MereUo,  who 
objected  to  taxes,  praises  this  system  because 
the  cession  made  by  the  state  was  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  only  and  did  not  entail  a 
perpetual  burden  ou  the  citizen. 

Delia  guerra  fatta  dai  francesi  .  .  .  con  una . 
breve  dichiarazione  dclV  islituzionc  delta  com- 
pera di  San  Giorgio,  Genoa,  1607. 

[Gobbi,  D'economia  politica  negli  scrittori  ital- 
iani  del  seeolo  XVI.-XYII.,  MUan,  1889.— Rioca- 
Salerno,  Storia  delle  dottrine  finanziarie  in  Italia, 
Rome,  1880.]  u.B. 

MERENDA,  Antonio  (17th  century),  was 
professor  of  oivQ  law  at  the  university  of  Pavia, 
and  author  of  a,  treatise  on  exchange.  The 
important  changes  in  economics  had  weakened 
the  old  doctrines,  and  admitted  the  lawfulness 
of  profits  made  from  productive  employment 
of  money.  Merenda  protested  in  the  name  of 
Canon  Law  (q.v.)  against  the  comparatively 
liberal  opinions  of  many  writers  of  his  day  ; 
who,  though  they  proclaimed  the  most  absolute 
respect  for  the  principle  that  loans  should  be 
gratuitous,  in  practice  sacrificed  the  enforcement 
of  this  doctrine,  leaving  openings  for  evasion. 
Merenda  opposes  any  reconciliation  between 
ecclesiastical  precepts  and  the  requirements  of 
common  life.  He  does  not  deny  that  Lucurji 
CESSANS  (?.*'•)  supplies  a  lawfid  motive  for 
demanding  compensation,  but  he  req[uires 
such  absolute  and  complete  proof,  almost  im- 
possible ever  to  obtain,  that  the  efficacy  of  this 
principle  is  effectually  annulled.  Merenda  does 
not  doubt  the  lawfulness  of  a  true  and  real  ex- 
change, but  he  adds  that  it  becomes  unlawful  as 
soon  as  the  suspicion  arises  that  payment  is  to  be 
made  in  a  different  place  from  that  fixed  in  the 
conti'act.  Merenda,  distinguishing  loans  fi'om 
exchange,  and  contrasting  gi'atuitous  loans  with 
oner6us  exchange,  is  opposed  to  those  forms  of 
exchange  which  conceal  usury  (see  Interest 
and  Usuet),  and  criticised  those  authors  who, 
by  defending  the  means  adopted  by  traders, 
regarded  them  as  lawful.  He  also  opposed  fairs 
where  usurious  exchanges  were  effected. 

De  cavibio  nundinali  Tractatus,  Pavia,  1645. 

[Cossa,  An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  trans.,  London,  1893.  —  Gobbi, 
VeconoTTbia  politica  negli  scritti>ri  italiani  dei 
secoli  XVI.-XVII.,  Milan,  1889.— Graziani,  Le 
idee  ec&nomiche  degli  scrittori  cmilioni  e  romagnoli, 
Modena,  1893.]  v.u. 
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MERGER.  The  term  merger  signifies  the 
ending  of  a  legal  right  by  its  absorption  into  a 
higher  right  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  when  a 
lessee  purchases  the  property  let  to  him,  his 
rights  as  a  tenant  merge  in  his  more  extensive 
rights  as  a  proprietor.  When  a.  man  entitled 
to  a  servitude  or  an  easement  over  his  neigh- 
bour's land  {e.g.  a  right  of  way)  buys  that 
land,  his  servitude  or  easement  is  similarly 
merged.  Again,  a  simple  contract  is  merged 
in  a  subsequent  contract  under  seal,  if  made 
between  the  same  parties  and  dealing  with  the 
same  subject-matter.  For  a  contract  under  seal 
confers  more  extensive  rights  than  a  simple 
contract  does.  Thus,  a  simple  contract  must 
be  sued  upon  within  six  years  of  making.  A 
contract  under  seal  can  he  sued  upon  at  any  time 
.within  twenty  years  of  making.  F.  c.  M. 

MERIVALE,  Heeman  (1806-1874),  was 
trained  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first  in 
classics,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Balliol,  1832. 
Recognised  by  his  contemporaries  as  "one  of 
the  two  best  educated  men  in  his  university 
generation "  (Dr.  Vaughan,  Funeral  Sermon  at 
the  Temple  Church,  Feb.  1874),  he  maintained 
this  position  during  life,  for,  according  to  an 
obituary  notice  in  the  Economist,  he  was  "one 
of  the  most  acute  and  best  read  political 
economists  of  his  time."  In  1837  he  was 
elected  to  the  newly-instituted  chair  of  political 
economy  at  Oxford.  In  his  preliminary  lecture 
the  professor  distinguished  between  political 
economy  the  science  and  political  economy  the 
art,  defending  the  science  from  the  attacks  of 
those  who  have  looked  to  it  as  to  a  sort  of 
philosopher's  stone  which  would  turn  every- 
thing it  touched  into  gold.  Its  object,  he 
maintained,  was  not  to  create  but  to  prove  ;  and 
he  utterly  repudiated  the  idea  that  political 
economy  was  based  on  a  degrading  estimate 
of  human  nature. 

He  then  considered  the  principles  on  which 
colonisation  should  be  conducted,  as  connected 
with  emigration,  employment  of  labour,  the 
disposal  of  public  lands,  and  the  system  of 
E.  G.  "Wakefield  (q.v.).  His  eighth  lecture 
exposes  the  fallacy  of  the  colonial  system  then 
in  vogue.  He  pointed  out  that  "altho'  under 
certain  conditions  ...  a  country  might  gain 
by  the  possession  of  an  artificially  monopolised 
market  for  its  manufactured  commodities^  yet 
in  actual  practice  such  gain  is  found  to  be 
wholly  illusory." 

The  publication  of  these  lectures  led  to  his 
employment  under  government ;  he  became  under- 
secretary of  state  in  two  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  goverimient  for  the  long  period  of 
twenty-six  years — from  1847  until  his  death  in 
1874. 

The  late  Lord  Lytton  wrote,  in  his  copy  of 
Merivale's  Historical  Studies :  "  The  author  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  I  have  ever  met. 
The  main  characteristic  of  his  intellect  is  massive- 
ness — and  it  is  the  massiveness  of  gold  ...  he  1 


belongs  to  the  very  highest  order  of  mind  in  my 
time  and  country.  I  can  compare  him  to  no  other 
of  less  calibre  than  Maoaulay  .  .  .  Maoaulay  is 
the  finer  artist,  and  Merivale  the  more  original 
thinker." 

Five  Lcctwres  on  the  Principles  of  a  Legislative 
Provision  for  tile  Poor  in  Irda'jid,  1838. — Lectv/res 
on  Colonisation  and  the  Colonies,  1st  ed.,  1841  ■ 
2nded.,  1861.  a.  L. 

MERTON,  The  Statute  (oe  Provisions) 
OF,  20  Hen.  III.  (1235-36),  contains  several 
chapters,  but  that  of  most  economic  importance 
is  c.  4,  which  is  what  is  commonly  understood 
when  the  "Statute  of  Merton"  is  referred  to. 
"Whereas,"  it  runs,  "many  magnates  of 
England,  who  have  infeoffed  their  knights  and 
free  tenants  of  small  tenements  in  their  great 
manors,  have  complained  that  they  cannot 
make  their  profit  (commodum)  of  the  residue 
of  their  manors,  as  well  as  of  the  wastes,  woods, 
and  pastures  ...  it  is  provided  that  when- 
ever such  feofiees  do  bring  an  assize  of  novel 
disseisin  for  their  common  of  pastiu'e,  and  it 
is  acknowledged  before  the  justices  that  they 
have  as  much  pasture  as  suffice  to  their  tene- 
ments, and  that  they  have  free  ingress  and 
regress  from  their  tenement  into  the  pasture, 
then  let  them  be  content  therewith."  If  it 
is  proved  that  they  have  not  suflioient  pasture, 
they  shall  recover  their  seisin,  and  the  disseisors 
shall  be  amerced  and  pay  damages  ;  if  they 
have,  then  "let  the  others  make  their  lawful 
profit  of  the  residue." 

[The  statute  is  printed  in  Statutes  of  the  Realm 
(1810),  i.  p.  1.  The  comments  of  Braoton,  with 
a  translation  and  some  observations  thereon,  wUl 
be  found  in  Dighy,  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Real 
Property  (4th  ed.  1892),  pp.  190-208.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  statute  guaranteed  only  the 
rights  of  free  tenants.  Lord  Chancellor  Herschell 
has  recently  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
"the  Statute  of  Merton  has  been  practically 
obsolete  for  centuries,  and  it  is  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  it  has  been  revived 
and  again  put  in  force,"  and  that  "the  means  of 
trying  the  right  of  the  lord  to  enclose  is  a  process 
which  is  not  only  obsolete,  but  which  has  ceased 
to  exist."     Times  Report,  28th  July  1893.] 

w.  J.  a. 
MESNIL  MARIGjSTY,  Jules  du(1810-1885). 
His  &onomie  Politique,  devenue  science  exacte 
(Political  Economy  made  an  Exact  Science,  Paris, 
4  ed.  from  1859  to  1883)  is  principally  written 
to  confute  J.  B.  Say's  theory  of  exchanges,  and 
to  maintain  that  "the  benefits  which  two 
nations  reap  from  mutual  exchanges  of  the 
same  value  may  be  very  unequal."  This 
leads  to  the  assertion  that  "each  nation  must 
have  its  own  political  economy  appropriated 
to  its  physical  conditions  and  to  its  national 
character. " 

The  avowed  scope  of  his  Histoire  de  I'^conomie 
Politique  des  Anciens  Peuples  de  l'Inde,del'Egypte, 
de  la  JudSe  et  de  la  Orece  (Paris,  3  vols.,  1878  3rd 
ed.)  is  to  prove  "in  an  irrefutable  way,  and  by  a 
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great  number  of  instances,  that  the  system  of 
protecting  national  manufactures  .  .  .  was  very 
often  followed  in  antiquity. "  e.  ca. 

MESSANCE,  M.  (18th  century),  an  eminent 
statistician,  revenue-  officer  at  S.  Etienne-en- 
Forez  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  In  1759 
he  became  under  secretary  to  M.  de  la  Micho- 
diere,  intendant  of  Auvergne,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  continued  the  statistical  investiga- 
tions instituted  by  his  chief,  with  a  view  to 
disproving  the  theory  of  the  author  of  L'ami 
des  hommes,  the  Marqms  de  Mieabeau,  as  to 
the  decline  of  population  in  France.  In  1763 
he  presented  the  result  in  book  form  to  the 
intendant,  who  insisted  on  its  being  pilnted  in 
Messance's  name  [Nbuvelles  Becherches,  p.  5]. 

In  1775  Messance  sent  a  table  of  mortality, 
which  he  had  prepared,  to  Voltaire,  who  in  a 
humorous  reply  commented  on  its  accuracy  and 
utility.  Messance's  two  works  on  population 
were  issued  at  an  interval  of  twenty-two  years  ; 
in  the  second  of  these  he  refers  to  Necker's 
Administration  des  Finances,  and  Adam  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Naiions,  both  which  publications  had 
preceded  it.     His  works  are  entitled  : 

Recherclies  sur  la  population  des  g^neraZitis 
d^ Auv&rgne,  de  Lyon,  de  Rotten,  et  de  quelques 
provinces  et  ville^  du  royauvie,  avec  rSJlections  sur 
la  vaiUur  du  hie,  tant  en  France  qu^en  Angleterre, 
depuis  1674,  jusqu'en  1764,  Paris,  Durand, 
1766,  4to. — Nouvdles  recherches  sur  lapopidation 
de  la  France  avec  des  remarques  importances  sur 
divers  oijets  d' administration,  Lyon,  1788,  4to. 

[Dictionnaire  de  V Economic  politique,  p.  158.] 

See  also  references  in  Wealth  of  Natimis,  bk.  i. 
chs.  viii.  and  xi.,  where  A.  Smith  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  investigations  which  Messance  had 
made  (cp.  Levasseur,  La  population  frangaise). 

A.  L. 

MESSOR,  an  officer  found  on  large  estates, 
whose  duty  was  to  superintend  the  harvest  on 
the  manor,  and  in  some  cases  to  collect  fines 
due  to  the  lord  from  his  tenantry.  Under  the 
manorial  agricultural  system  there  was  an 
official,  either  elected  or  appointed,  for  almost 
every  separate  function. 

[Vinogradoff,  Villainagein England.']     E.  G.  P. 

MESSUAGE  (Low  Lat.  MesuagiunC),  a 
dwelling,  means  properly  a  dwelling-house 
with  the  land  belonging  to  it,-  but  is  often 
used  for  a  garden,  stable,  or  any  kind  of 
domestic  building. 

[Cowel,  Interpreter,  London,  1727.]      A.  E.  s. 

MESTA.  ' '  The  mesta  ' ' — writes,  towards  the 
very  end  of  the  last  century,  M.  de  Bourgoing, 
a  French  diplomatist,  who  had  a  long  experi- 
ence of  Spain, — "the  meste  is  a  company  of 
powerful  sheep-owners,  rich  monasteries,  Spanish 
grandees,  wealthy  individuals,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  feeding  their  (migrating)  flocks  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  during  all  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  in  obtaining  unconsidered  legal 
enactments  to  sanction  a  state  of  things  which 
has    been    at   first    prompted    by   necessity " 


{Tableau  de  I'Fspagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  75-123,  edit. 
1807.  The  two  first  editions  of  1789  and  1797 
are  anonymous).  This  necessity  resulted  from 
natural  circumstances — the  difference  of  climate 
between  the  cold  mountains  of  northern  and 
the  warm  plains  of  southern  Spain,  and  from 
historical  conditions — the  existence,  during  the 
centuries  of  warfare  between  the  Moors  and  the 
Christians,  of  an  extensive  debateable  land, 
exposed  to  armed  incursions  and  destitute  of 
the  security  which  is  the  primary  requisite  of 
agi-ioultural  cultivation.  In  1200  king  Alonso 
VIII.  of  Castile  first  granted  the  itinerant  cattle 
herds  the  privilege  of  grazing  on  all  waste  and 
open  lands,  but  subject  to  the  obligation  to 
compensate  the  owners  for  all  damage  ijO  inclosed 
fields,  vines,  gardens,  standing  crops,  etc.  This 
privilege,  gradually  enlarged  and  sonfirmed 
under  subsequent  reigns,  led  to  most  abusive 
encroachments,  especially  under  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Honrado  Concyo  de  la  Mesta  or 
Honorable  Association  of  the  Cattle-owners. 
The  exact  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown, 
but  it  certainly  goes  back  very  far  into  the 
middle  ages.  About  1500,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  being  in  want  of  money,  listened  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  Concejo  de  la  Mesta  and 
gave  it  an  official  status  by  appointing  a  presi- 
dent and  calling  to  that  post  a  minister  and 
member  of  the  royal  council.  In  1511,  the 
ordinances  and  laws  concerning  the  mesta  were 
by  royal  command  collected  by  Palacios  Rubios, 
a  celebrated  jurisconsult  of  the  time,  approved 
and  promulgated.  The  privileges  thus  con- 
firmed may  be  epitomised  as  follows  : 

1.  The  right  of  pasture  on  all  open  lands, 
which  led  to  constant  and  successful  interfer- 
ence of  the  mesta  against  all  attempts  of  inclosing 
or  even  putting  under  tOlage  hitherto  unbroken 
land.  'Their  pretensions  were  formally  recog- 
nised by  a  law  of  1633,  forbidding  the  planta- 
tion of  new  vines  and  the  ploughing  of  previously 
uncleared  land. 

2.  The  obligation  to  keep  open  at  all  times 
canadas  or  broad  tracks  for  the  free  and  un- 
impeded passage  of  the  cattle,  which  were  to  be 
able  to  move  "grazing."  Ko  inclosures  were 
tolerated  on  either  side  of  the  Canada,  and  the 
flocks  unmercifully  invaded  the  neighbouring 
gardens  and  fields. 

3.  The  exemption  from  several  taxes  and  tolls, 
which  indirectly  led  to  new  burdens  imposed  on 
the  already  overburdened  tillers  of  the  soil. 

An  official  census  of  1480  puts  down  at 
2,694,032  the  heads  of  cattle,  which  in  1477 
had  migrated  through  the  passes  of  Castile  ; 
another  account  of  1563  gives  the  following 
numbers:  2,303,027  sheep  and  goats,  14,127 
oxen,  and  25,215  pigs.  In  1724,  UsTARlTZ 
{q.v.)  computes  the  number  of  migrating  sheep 
at  4,000,000  (which  figure  is  confirmed  by  an 
official  census  of  1746),  with  a  much  higher 
estimate  for  settled  and  permanent  flocks. 
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The  devastations  caused  by  the  wandering 
floclcs  of  the  mesta  have  been  the  main  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  Spanish  agriculture.  This  frightful 
oppression  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  only  receded  before  the  strenuous 
endeavours  of  the  enlightened  statesmen  of  the 
time,  Florida-Blanca,  Rodriguez  deCampomanes, 
and  most  of  all  Jovbllanos  (q.v.). 

[A  substantial  historical  account  of  the  mesta, 
and  of  the  Spanish  literature  on  the  subject,  is  to 
be  found  in  chs.  xxxiv.  and  Ixiv.  of  Colmeiro's 
Historia  de  la  Economla  Politica  en  EspaHa.  See 
also  Bonwick's  Romance  of  the  Wool  Trade 
(1887). — Haebler's  Wirtschaftliche  Blilte  Spaniens 
im  16  Jahrhundert  (Berlin,  1888). — Goury  du 
Eoslan's  t^ssai  sur  VHistoire  ilconomique  de 
VEspagne  (Paris,  1888). — Cos  Garayon's  articles 
on  La  Mesta  in  the  Remsta  de  Espafta  (vols.  ix. 
and  X. ). — M.  Ansiaux,  "Hist,  de  la  D&adenoe 
^conomique  de  I'Bspagne,"  in  RSmie  d'jicon.  Pol., 
1893-94. — The  leading  legislative  enactments  have 
been  collected  in  the  3rd  book  of  the  Nueva 
Recopilacion  de  las  Leyes  de  Espa^a.  ]        E.  ca. 

METALS,  PRECIOUS.  See  Gold  ;  Peb- 
oious  Metals,  Discoveries  of ;  Silver. 

METAYAGE  ;  MjStayer,  called  in  legal 
phraseology  colonat  partiaire — an  expression 
taken  from  Roman  law — ^refers  to  a  cultivator 
who  pays  his  rent  in  kind :  it  is  a  particular 
method  of  fermage  or  farming  land.  Mitayage 
differs  from  fermage  in  that  the  rent,  instead  of 
being  paid  in  money  and  fixed  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  lease,  is  paid  in  hind,  and 
consequently  varies  with  the  yield  itself;  a 
portion  of  the  yield,  usually  the  half,  being 
set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

This  arrangement  is  very  usual  in  certain 
countries,  as  in  Italy,  Portugal,  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Danube,  in  Russia,  and  also 
in  France.  In  France,  out  of  33  million  hec- 
tares cultivated  (nearly  82,000,000  acres),  4J 
millions  (11,000,000  acres) — 14  per  cent — are 
managed  on  the  mAtayer  system,  27  per  cent 
under  the  usual  arrangements  for  farming  ;  the 
remainder,  59  per  cent,  being  cultivated  by 
the  proprietors  themselves.  In  Italy,  out  of 
less  than  11  million  hectares  cultivated  (27 
million  acres),  5\  millions,  or  50  per  cent,  are 
managed  on  the  mAtayer  system. 

Mitayage  appears  to  have  been  much  more  in 
use  formerly  than  at  present.  Arthur  Young, 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  estimated  the 
land  cultivated  on  this  system  in  France  to 
be  §  or  87  per  cent  of  the  whole.  From  this 
continued  decrease  it  might  be  concluded  that 
mitayage  is  an  antiquated  institution,  con- 
demned sooner  or  later  to  disappear. 

It  is  true  that  mAtayage  seems  better  adapted 
to  poor  districts,  and  that  it  may  be  in  time 
superseded  hy  fermage,  that  is  by  money  rents, 
or  by  the  proprietor  cultivating  his  own  land 
himself,  in  proportion  as  the  district  becomes 
richer  and  the  cvdtivation  better,  that  is,  more 
intensive.      The  fermier,  in  fact,  is  always  a 


capitalist,  and  even,  more  generally  in  England, 
a  fairly  large  capitalist,  while  the  mitayer 
generally  has  no  capital,  and  possesses  nothing 
but  his  labour  and  some  agricultural  implements 
of  little  value.  He  tills  the  ground  himself 
and  avoids  everything  connected  with  an  expen- 
sive mode  of  cultivation,  what  is  called  in  France 
la  culture  intensive,  for  what  good  would  there 
be  in  his  spending,  for  instance,  £100  more 
a  year  to  increase  the  raw  product  by  £200  ? 
He  would  only  get  the  half  of  this  product 
(£100),  and  in  conseqxience  would  not  gain  a 
penny.  On  the  other  hand  the  owner  himself 
hardly  cares  to  invest  a  large  capital  in  work- 
ing the  farm,  for  the  dividing  by  half  the 
addition  to  the  raw  product  arising  from  the 
employment  of  this  capital,  would  be  too  dis- 
advantageous to  him.i 

However,  if  mAtayage  appears  inferior  to 
fermage  from  an  economic,  it  is  superior  to  it 
from  a  moral  point  of  view.  And  this  superi- 
ority has  been  sufiicient  to  maintain  the  insti- 
tution in  many  countries,  and  even  now  rallies 
round  it  more  supporters  perhaps  than  formerly. 
This  moral  superiority  springs  from  the  follow- 
ing causes : 

(1)  While  fermage  establishes  enmity  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  mitayer,  mitayage 
establishes  a  unity  of  interests  between  them. 
Both  share  alike  in  good  and  bad  fortune  ;  there 
is  a  real  association  between  them,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  admirable  forms  of 
Profit  Sharing  which  those  who  see  in  co- 
operation the  solution  of  all  social  difficulties 
should  regard  with  favour. 

(2)  The  mitayer  is  never  straitened  by  the 
mode  of  payment,  because  he  pays  in  kind. 
He  only  gives  the  proprietor  what  the  earth 
itself  gives — ^nothing,  if  it  yields  nothing — 
much  if  it  yields  generously.  He  never  has  to 
pay  the  landlord  anything  out  of  his  pocket. 

On  the  other  hand  the  fermier  is  always 
compelled  to  provide  the  money  even  when  the 
land  yields  him  nothing,  is  often  straitened,  and 
comes  to  regard  the  proprietor  as  an  oppressor, 
a  kind  of  tax-collector. 

(3)  The  mitayer  is  guaranteed  against  injurious 
exploitation  to  which  the/ej-mier's  so  often  find 
themselves  exposed  through  competition  among 
themselves,  which  sometimes  raises  the  rent  to 
an  exorbitant  amount  (rack  rent). 

Mitayage,  by  its  customary  fixing  the  division 
of  the  product  into  halves,  wards  off  com- 
pletely the  influence  of  competition  on  price, 
quenches  all  controversy  as  to  the  amoimt  of 
the  rent,  and  does  not  permit  the  proprietor  to 
monopolise  all  the  profit  (Fair  Rents,  g.v.). 

(4)  Mitayage  gives  better  assurance  of  a  long 
duration  of  lease  than  fermage.  In  fermage,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  owner  is  always  seeking 
for  a  new  fermier  who  will  pay  him  a  higher 

J  This  may  be  modified  by  a  certain  standard  of 
farming  being  required  by  the  'usages  locav/x. 
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rent  than  the  former  tenant.  But  in  the 
mitayer  system,  what  is  the  good  of  a  change 
of  TiUtayer,  since  the  rent  is  the  same  whoever 
be  the  tenant  ?  The  owner  has  no  reason  for 
dismissing  his  tenant,  or  at  least  none  but 
personal  reasons.  There  are  TtiAtayer  farms 
which  remain  constantly  in  the  same  family, 
passing  from  father  to  son,  as  in  the  Limousiu 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  case  for  300  years. 

(5)  Finally  in  mitayage  the  owner  necessarily 
takes  much  more  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  and  the  success  of  the  harvest — since 
his  share  depends  on  it — than  in  fermage,  as 
in  this  case  he  receives  his  rent  in  money  what- 
ever occurs.  Hence  intercourse  is  more  intimate 
and  even  familiar  between  the  owner  and  the 
wctayer. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  metayer  system  may 
be  considered  as  an  element  of  social  peace  and 
capable  of  solving  in  certain  cases  the  agrarian 
question. 

Moreover,  the  contract  according  to  the 
mitayer  system  can  be  modified  according  to 
the  circumstances,  and  thus  lends  itself  better 
to  the  exigencies  of  an  improved  culture.  For 
example  there  might  be  a  system  of  mitayage 
in  which  the  mMayer  would  provide  more  or 
less  considerable  capital.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  assists  the  planting  of 
some  large  vineyards  there.  The  proprietor 
merely  provides  the  ground ;  the  mitayer,  the 
"vine-dresser"  as  he  is  termed,  plants  this  at 
his  own  expense,  employing  considerable  capital, 
and  the  vintage  is  divided  between  them  after 
the  5th  or  the  7th  year.  A  system  of  mMayage 
might  also  exist  in  which  the  landowner  would 
advance  the  capital,  stipulating  for  the  payment 
of  a  moderate  interest,  and  this  might  assist  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  agricultural  progress. 
In  a  word  the  time-honoured  system  of  mMayage 
might  be  re -instituted  in  different  ways  and 
adapted  to  new  requirements,  while  stiU  keeping 
those  essential  characteristics  which  are  its  great 
recommendation,  namely  that  it  forms  an 
"  association  of  gains  and  losses  "  as  defined  in 
the  old  French  law. 

[Jean  Cruveilhier,  Etude,  sv/r  le  Metayage, 
Paris,  1894. — H.  Higgs,  "  Metayage  in  Western 
France,"  Economie  Journal,  March  1894. — 
Du  Maroussem,  "Metayers  du  Confolentais," 
Ouvriers  des  Ilenx  Mondes,  1890. — Tladimir 
Pappafava,  "Etude  sur  le  colonage  partiaire," 
Bulletin  de  la  Societi  de  Ligislatvm  Comparde, 
June  1885. — Diseussion  d  la  SoiMti  d'iconomM 
politique  de  Paris  sur  le  mitayage  :  compte  rendu 
dans  le  Journal  desl6conomistes,  April  1891. — A. 
Smith,  TV.  ofN.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  ii.— J.  S.  Mill,  Pol. 
Earn. — Jas.  Caird,  Beport  on  India,  1 880,  p.  6.  — 
Consult  also  La  Loi  frangaise  du  ISjuUlet  1889 
sur  le  bail  a  colonat  partiaire."]  c.  o. 

METAYER,  in  West  Indies.  The  metayer 
system  of  cultivation  has  an  interesting  ex- 
ample in  some  of  the  West  Indian  colonies — 


notably  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago, 
where  it  is  also  termed  "metairie"  or  "met- 
ayage." It  was  introduced  for  the  purposes 
of  sugar  cultivation  when  these  islands  were 
under  French  rule,  and  has  subsisted  to  this 
day.  Up  to  1887  or  1888  there  had  been  very 
little  friction  between  the  owners  and  metayers, 
but  about  that  time  certain  judgments  of  the 
then  chief  justice  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  caused 
a  stir  in  the  latter  island,  and  in  1889  a  com- 
mittee investigated  the  whole  question  of  the 
relations  of  the  two  parties  to  the  contract. 
The  contract  had  originally  been,  as  a  rule,  a 
parol  agreement ;  there  had  recently  been  a 
tendency  to  employ  written  agreements,  and 
iu  1888  the  legislature  of  Tobago  had  proposed 
to  regulate  the  contract  by  local  ordinance. 

The  agreements  between  landowner  and 
metayer  vary  considerably  in  their  details, 
but  their  usual  outline  is  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  landowner — 

(1)  provides  land  for  sugar  cultivation, 

(2)  at  crop  time  gives  the  use  of  mill  and 

machinery,  carts  and  mules,  or  one 
or  these,  and  also  provides  certain 
skilled  hands  for  manufacture. 
(6)  The  inAtayer  undertakes — 

(1)  to  cultivate  the  land  to  the  best  of 

his  ability, 

(2)  to  keep  the  roads  across  or  around 

his  land  in  good  repair, 

(3)  to  give  his  labour  on  other  parts  of 

the  estate  at  a  fixed  rate  for  cer- 
tain days  in  each  month, 

(4)  to  resign  to  the  landowner  half  the 

sugar  made  from  his  land,  besides 
a  considerable   proportion   of  the 


The  proportions  with  which  the  produce  is 
divided  are  not  always  the  same  ;  but  a  fairly 
even  division  is  the  basis  of  the  arrangement. 

The  system  has  never  been  the  economic 
success  which  one  might  have  hoped ;  the 
sugar  was  usually  roughly  manufactured,  and 
owners  complained  that  their  mills  and  boilers 
were  often  damaged.  But  it  has  been  useful 
where,  as  in  Tobago,  there  has  been  great 
dearth  of  floating  capital  to  pay  the  wages 
of  labour.  c.  A.  H. 

METHOD  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

(a)  Scope  of  Economics,  p.  739 ;  (fc)  Economics  "and 
General  Sociology,  p.  74-1 ;  (c)  Divisions  of  the  Science, 
p.  741 ;  (d)  Formal  Economics,  p.  741 ;  (e)  Narrative 
Economics,  p.  742 ;  (/)  Constructive  Economics, 
p.  743  ;  {g)  Inductive  Methods,  p.  744  ;  (li)  Deductive 
Methods,  p.  746 ;  (i)  Criticism  and  Combination  of 
Methods,  p.  747. 

(a)  Scope  of  Economics. — Before  treating  of 
the  various  methods  applicable  to  economic 
investigation,  a  brief  examination  of  the  scope 
of  political  economy  is  necessary.  It  is  almost 
universally  agreed  that  economics  deals  with 
wealth,  or,  more  precisely,  with  those  human 
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activities  the  end  of  which  is  the  appropria- 
tion of  wealth.  But  admitting  this  common 
standpoint,  there  are  yet  two  different  dii-eo- 
tions  in  which  economic  study  may  proceed. 
The  science  may  aim  at  merely  ascertaining 
facts  or  at  directly  regulating  conduct — its 
propositions  may  be  couched  either  in  the 
indicative  or  in  the  imperative  mood.  On  the 
former  view  economics  is  called  a  positive  or 
theoretical  science,  on  the  latter  a  regulative 
or  practical  science.  But,  whichever  of  these 
two  views  is  taken,  a  further  distinction  must 
be  made  according  as  the  propositions  of  the 
science  have  an  abstract  and  general  or  a 
concrete  and  special  application.  The  precepts 
of  regulative  economics,  and  the  uniformities 
of  positive  economics,  cannot  be  immediately 
applied  to  the  guidance  of  conduct  or  the 
interpretation  of  phenomena.  For  every  rule 
must  be  modified  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  society  and  epoch  to  which 
it  has  to  be  applied  ;  and  the  recognition  of  the 
single  pursuit  of  wealth  must  be  qualified 
by  consideration  of  other  ends  and  motives. 
Thus  the  precepts  laid  down  by  the  regulative 
science  may  be  either  general,  i.e.  applicable  to 
all  societies,  or  special,  i.e.  having  reference  to 
the  particular  conditions  of  a  given  society. 
And  again  they  may  be  either  abstract,  i.e. 
restricted  to  the  consideration  of  a  single  end, 
such  as  the  maximising  of  production,  or  the 
equalising  of  distribution ;  or  concrete,  i.  e. 
prescribing  a  due  co-ordination  and  subordina- 
tion of  different  human  ends.  Similarly,  the 
facts  described  by  positive  economics  may  be 
either  of  general  applicability  to  all  societies,  or 
may  take  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  special 
social  institutions  and  forms  of  civilisation.  And 
again  they  may  treat  of  men  in  an  abstract  form, 
so  far  as  they  pursue  wealth  alone ;  or  in  a  more 
conerefe  form,  as  subject  to  various  influences 
that  conflict  with  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

Although  the  distinction  between  precepts 
and  facts — between  a  regulative  and  a  positive 
science — has  been  maintained  as  essential, 
especially  by  British  economists  from  Senior 
onwards,  yet  there  are  some  grounds  for 
merging  the  two  aspects  in  a  single  treatment. 
In  the  first  place,  a  precept  may  always  be 
expressed  as  a  conditional  uniformity — "If 
such  conduct  is  adopted,  such  a  result  will 
follow,"  e.g.  if  pauperism  is  encouraged,  the 
average  wages  of  the  working  man  will  be 
lowered.  The  reader  may  then  be  left  to  his 
own  judgment  to  decide  whether  the  result 
in  question  or  its  avoidance  is  desirable. 
Secondly,  in  many  cases  there  is  practical 
unanimity  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
certain  ends.  Other  things  being  equal, 
greater  wealth,  or  the  more  equal  distribution 
of  wealth,  may  be  assumed  as  a  desirable  result. 
Agreement  as  to  the  end  in  view  is  more  particu- 
larly obvious  in   technical  problems,  such  as 


banking,  currency,  state  finance,  and  taxation. 
In  the  third  place,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
aims  of  individuals  as  well  as  governments  are 
determined  by  their  ethical  ideals  ;  and  that 
therefore  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least  undesirable, 
to  separate  the  actual  from  the  moral  aspect  of 
human  pursuits.  For  these  reasons  it  may  be 
maintained  that  the  distinction  between  the 
positive  and  the  regulative  sides  of  economic 
study  is  less  fundamental  than  that  between 
its  abstract  and  its  concrete  aspect.  In  the 
actual  course  of  discussions  on  method,  it  has 
been  often  supposed  that  the  positive  treatment 
of  the  science  will  necessarily  assume  an  abstract 
character,  and  that  the  regulative  treatment 
must  assume  a  concrete  character.  For  those 
writers  who  have  aimed  at  regulating  conduct 
in  the  interests  of  a  given  society  have  naturally 
recognised  the  need  of  examining  its  complex 
conditions  ;  and  those  who  are  only  concerned 
with  theorising  on  economic  phenomena  have 
naturally  tended  to  treat  in  isolation  the  single 
pursuit  of  wealth.  In  the  latest  development 
of  the  controversy,  it  has  been  acknowledged  by 
the  more  impartial  writers  on  both  sides  that 
there  is  room  for  work  in  all  fields.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  economic  investigations  is,  no  doubt, 
practical,  i.e.  to  guide  conduct  in  the  actual 
conditions  of  affairs.  For  this  purpose  we  must 
understand  the  operation  of  causes  in  the  society 
in  which  we  move.  But,  further,  we  require  a 
general  estimate  of  the  comparative  values  of 
different  ends  of  human  pursuit.  And,  in  order 
to  understand  the  particular  facts  of  any  one 
individual  society,  we  need  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  general  theory.  The  propositions  of 
economics  expressed  in  their  most  accurate  form 
will  be  doubly  conditional,  thus  :  "  Given  such 
or  such  a  constitution  of  society,  if  such  or 
such  measures  are  taken,  such  or  such  a  group 
of  effects  will  follow."  Of  the  effects  produced 
some  will  be  desirable,  others  undesirable.  To 
determine  whether  the  balance  is  towards  the 
good  or  the  evil,  some  reference  to  ethical 
considerations  is  necessary.  Again  the  results 
to  be  anticipated  from  any  course  of  action 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  society  for  which 
the  measures  are  proposed.  Complexity  of  con- 
ditions and  complexity  of  effects  have  thus  to 
be  taken  into  account.  As  a  basis  of  practical 
economics  we  need,  on  the  one  hand,  a  general 
theory  of  the  action  of  industrial  forces  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  ethical  survey  of  the 
value  of  human  ends.  The  former  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  for  the  explanation  of  the  concrete 
facts  of  society,  and  the  latter  for  the  discovery 
of  right  rules  of  conduct  appropriate  to  these 
concrete  facts.  It  follows,  then,  that  a  science 
of  economic  causes  and  effects  must  precede  the 
a7-t  of  political  economy  ;  and  that  this  art  is 
related  to  the  science  in  the  same  way  as  any 
branch  of  applied  knowledge  is  related  to  the 
corresponding  theoretical  knowledge. 
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(b)  Economies  and  General  Sociology. — Al- 
though the  name  political  economy  is  still 
preserved,  the  science,  as  now  understood,  is  not 
strictly  political :  i.  e.  it  is  not  confined  to  rela- 
tions between  the  government  and  the  governed, 
but  deals  primarily  with  the  industrial  activities 
of  individual  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
science  does  not  deal  with  individuals,  qud 
individuals.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  sense 
a  branch  of  psychology.  Even  when  it  discusses 
the  utility  of  objects  of  desire,  and  the  sacrifice 
incurred  in  procuring  them,  it  only  measures 
utility  and  sacrifice,  not  subjectively,  but  as 
embodied  in  objective  form.  Hence  the  subject 
matter  of  economics  gives  it  a  place  among  the 
social,  rather  than  the  political  or  the  psycho- 
logical, sciences.  Being  admittedly  a  social 
science,  the  question  has  arisen  as  to  its  relations 
with  other  social  sciences,  and  its  position 
relatively  to  general  sociology.  Some  writers, 
under  the  influence  of  Comte,  have  maintained 
that  economics  cannot  be  profitably  treated  at 
all  as  an  independent  branch  of  study.  They 
hold  that  there  is  such  an  intimate  consensus 
amongst  all  the  causes  and  effects  of  social  life, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  any  one  group 
of  phenomena — such  as  the  industrial — and  to 
treat  this  apart  from  the  others.  On  this  view 
economic  facts  cannot  be  explained  without 
taking  into  account  all  concurrent  causes,  and 
rules  for  economic  guidance  cannot  be  foi-mu- 
lated  without  taking  into  account  all  concurrent 
effects.     All  thinkers  allow  that  no  one  group  of 


social  phenomena  is  completely  isolated  from 
another.  But,  in  answer  to  the  extreme  Comtist 
view,  it  is  urged  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of 
effects  which  are  predominantly  due  to  a  .single 
kind  of  cause,  and  that  there  are  certain  kinds 
of  causes  which  produce  a  single  predominantly- 
important  kind  of  effect.  So  far  as  this  is  true, 
the  explanation  of  economic  phenomena  and 
the  regulation  of  economic  conduct  may  be 
treated  independently  of  other  sides  of  social 
life.  Science  has  never  been  advanced  except 
by  specialisation.  A  distinction  may,  however, 
be  made  between  two  parts  of  economic  doctrine. 
When  the  economist  attempts  to  trace  the 
general  forms  of  transformation  which  economic 
phenomena  present  in  the  coiu'se  of  develop- 
ment, and  to  make  broad  comparisons  between 
one  society  and  another,  it  is  true  that  economic 
phenomena  cannot  usefully  be  treated  apart  from 
the  influences  of  religious,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  political  conditions.  But  when  tracing  the 
modes  in  which  industrial  forces  operate  under 
given  social  conditions,  he  need  not  enter  into 
a  scientific  analysis  of  these  conditions,  and, 
assuming  them  to  be  relatively  staple,  he  need- 
not  analyse  the  slow  and  gradual  changes  which 
they  undergo.  In  brief,  even  though  the  theory 
of  economic  evolution  may  properly  be  subsumed 
and  absorbed  under  the  general  science  of  social 
evolution,  yet  the  doctrine  of  what  may  be 
called  the  statics  and  dynamics  of  industrial 
forces  is  rightly  treated  in  entire  independence 
of  other  branches  of  social  science. 


(c)  Divisions  of  Economic  Science. 
Positive  Economics 


Descriptive 


Constmctive 


Formal 


Narrative 


Inductive 


Deductive 


Definitions         Divisions     Chronological     Comparative 


Pure      Mixed       Pure       Mixed 


Putting  aside  the  ethical  function  of  criticis- 
ing economic  ideals,  and  regarding  rules  of 
conduct  as  properly  expressed  in  the  form  of 
conditional  statements  assigning  the  connection 
between  measures  and  their  consequences,  we 
may  confine  attention  to  economics  as  a  positive 
science  that  deals  with  relations  of  fact.  So 
regarded  it  falls  into  two  main  divisions,  which 
may  be  called  respectively  descriptive  and  con- 
strViCtive.  The  former  branch  describes  the 
conceptions  and  facts  with  which  the  science 
deals ;  and  the  latter  establishes  laws  or 
uniformities.  Descriptive  economies  again 
divides  into  a,  formal  and  Tiarrative  branch  ;  of 
which  the  former  analyses  and  classifies  the 
conceptions  needed  for  understanding  the 
science  in  its  widest  applications,  and  the  latter 
investigates  historically  and  comparatively  the 
various  forms  of  economic  life  exhibited  by 
different  communities  and  at  different  epochs. 
Constructive  economics,  again,  adopts  a  method 


which  is  either  predominantly  inductive  or 
predominantly  deductive  ;  aifd  imder  each  head 
we  must  recognise  a  mixed  method  in  which 
induction  is  modified  by  deduction,  or  deduction 
modified  by  induction.  The  above  table  will 
serve  to  show  the  scheme  of  the  chief  depart- 
ments of  economic  science,  i 

(d)  Formal-Descriptive  Economics. — It  must 
be  acknowledged  at  once  that  the  various 
departments  of  economics  cannot  be  treated 
altogether  independently  of  one  another.  The 
descriptions  of  economic  phenomena  must  be 
regarded  as  in  the  first  place  pro^dsional,  and 

1  See  also  arts,  on  Abstract  Pol.  Boon.  ;  Anal-vtical 
Method  ;  A  Posteriori  Reasoning  ;  A  Priori  Reason- 
ing ;  Deductive  Method  ;  Experimental  Method.^  in 
Economics  ;  Graphic  Method  ;  Historical  Method  ; 
Hypothesis  ;  Inductive  Method  ;  Least  Squares, 
Method  of  ;  Logic  and  Pol.  Econ.  ;  Mathematical 
Method  in  Pol.  Boon.  ;  Means,  Method  of  ;  Observa- 
Ti0N(as  distinct  from  Experiment);  Statistical  Method; 
Synthesis  ;  Synthetic  Method. 
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the  form  that  they  ultimately  assume  is  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  theory.  However,  a  general 
survey  of  ideas  and  facts  must  precede  any 
investigation  into  the  uniformities  and  depend- 
encies among  economic  phenomena.  In  the 
formal-descriptive  branch  a  provisional  under- 
standing is  supplied  of  such  general  conceptions 
as  those  of  wealth,  capital,  labour,  appropriation, 
exchange,  barter,  money,  and  of  the  various 
subdivisions  into  which  these  conceptions  fall. 
This  branch  of  investigation  involves  the  logical 
process  of  definition  and  division.  Some  writers 
are  impatient  of  discussions  of  this  purely  formal 
character.  Questions  of  definition  are  regarded 
as  trivial,  on  the  ground  that  they  lead  to 
merely  verbal  controversies.  Definitions  are, 
however,  necessary  mainly  to  prevent  the  con- 
fusion so  prevalent  between  controversies  about 
words  and  controversies  about  matters  of  fact 
or  theory.  Economics,  in  particular,  has  to 
borrow  words  from  common  speech,  and  common 
speech  is  ambiguous  ;  hence,  in  default  of  a 
clearly  assigned  connotation,  the  economist  is 
liable  to  introduce  into  his  own  writings  con- 
fusion, misunderstanding,  or  inconsistency. 
Many  disputes,  for  example,  about  capital  have 
arisen  from  the  failure  to  observe  that  different 
persons  understand  the  term  in  different  senses  : 
and  this  applies  to  professed  economists  as  well 
as  to  the  ordinary  man.  The  problem  of  defini- 
tion gives  rise  to  several  difficulties.  (1)  Most 
of  the  terms  employed,  though  in  current  use 
they  cover  a  fairly  understood  range  of  applica- 
tion, are  yet  without  any  precise  connotation. 
Definition  therefore  requires  at  the  outset  an 
inductive  process  of  analysis  and  comparison  to 
discover  the  characteristics  common  to  all  the 
various  applications  of  the  term.  Often,  how- 
ever, a  term  is  used  so  loosely  that  any  possible 
definition  will  lead  to  a  modification  of  its 
generally  recognised  scope  in  the  direction 
either  of  expansion  or  of  restriction.  Neverthe- 
less, the  ordinarily  understood  range  of  a  term 
in  common  use  ot^ht  to  be  attended  to  ;  and 
it  not  infrequently  turns  out  that  the  inductive 
investigation  of  popular  usage  will  disclose 
important  points  of  agreement  or  difference 
between  classes  of  phenomena  that  would 
probably  be  overlooked  if  a  more  a  priori  mode 
of  definition  were  adopted.  (2)  But,  secondly, 
the  process  of  defining  a  term  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  some  proposition  into 
which  the  term  enters  is  assumed  to  be  true. 
For  example,  in  the  definition  of  capital  it  will 
be  assumed  that  capital  is  a  form  of  wealth 
which  co-operates  with  other  independent 
factors  in  the  production  of  wealth.  The 
definition  of  capital  from  this  point  of  view 
provides  an  answer  to  the  question  "What 
other  factor  besides  the  raw  materials  supplied 
by  nature  and  the  efforts  of  human  beings  con- 
tributes to  the  production  of  wealth,  and  how 
far  can  this  factor  be  conceived  as  independent 


of  the  others  ? "  Or  the  definition  of  capital 
may  implicitly  answer  the  question  "What  is 
the  nature  of  the  service  to  the  community  and 
of  the  sacrifice  to  the  individual  which  secures 
the  payment  of  interest  ? "  (3)  Again,  defini- 
tions involve  a  classification  of  economic  pheno- 
mena, and  so  necessitate  consideration  whether 
the  resulting  classes  are  mutually  exclusive  and 
collectively  exhaustive.  Now  the  question  of 
exclusiveness  and  exhaustiveness  cannot  be 
answered  on  merely  logical  grounds,  but  requires 
an  investigation  into  matters  of  fact.  Indeed 
the  results  of  any  such  investigation  may  vary 
with  variations  in  the  stage  of  society  considered. 
Hence  even  definitions  partake  of  the  character 
of  relativity  ascribed  to  all  economic  formulae. 
(4)  But  more  important  than  any  other  con- 
sideration is  the  question  of  framing  a  classifica- 
tion that  will  subserve  the  purposes  of  scientific 
investigation.  Our  definitions  should  lead  to 
the  formation  of  classes  of  which  wniversal 
propositions  of  the  greatest  number  and  import- 
ance can  be  asserted,  and  between  which  the 
most  impressive  differences  subsist.  This  latter 
aim  is  difficult  to  achieve  because  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  economic  phenomena,  i.e.  the  fact  that 
different  classes  imperceptibly  merge  into  one 
another  leading  often  to  limiting  cases.  The 
recognition  of  this  principle  of  continuity  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  characteristic  of 
modern  economic  theory.  (5)  Definitions  have 
finally  to  be  completed  by  the  construction  of  a 
nomenclature  and  terminology,  in  which  a  com- 
promise has  to  be  made  between  the  claims  of 
technical  precision  and  convenience  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  current  phraseology  and  intel- 
ligibility on  the  other. 

(«)  Narrative  Economics. —  In  narrative  or 
historical  economics  are  included  not  only 
accounts  of  past  events  in  chronological  order, 
but  also  comparisons  between  different  societies, 
whether  contemporaneous  or  not.  Here  we 
deal  with  particular  facts  ascertained  by  specific 
experience.  In  contrast  with  the/ormaZ  branch 
of  descriptive  economics,  the  historical  deals 
with  actual  phenomena  having  a  definite  posi- 
tion in  time  and  space,  and  is  thus  concrete 
and  circumstantial.  But  even  the  narrator 
must  select  his  facts,  and  use  his  judgment  as 
to  what  is  of  importance  in  reference  to  the 
particular  species  of  phenomena  which  circum- 
scribes his  narrative.  Again,  no  mere  record  of 
isolated  events  can  be  of  service  to  science.  The 
grouping  of  facts — whether  as  simultaneous  or 
as  successive — ^must  be  guided  by  assumptions 
of  causal  connection.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
economic  history  cannot  be  comprehensible  or 
instructive  without  a  previous  survey  of  the 
special  conceptions  systematised  by  formal  econ- 
omics. But  this  is  not  all.  As  fonnal  economics 
requires  reference  to  facts  in  order  to  procm'e 
appropriateness  to  its  conceptions,  so  history 
requires   reference  to  ideas   in  order  to  secure 
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coherence  and  systematisation  in  its  presentation 
of  facts.  History  is  unavoidably  coloured  by  the 
writer's  theories  of  causal  relations.  Narrative 
economics,  which  occupies  a  middle  position  be- 
tween formal  and  constructive  economics,  look- 
ing backwards,  leads  to  modifications  of  the 
conceptions  formulated  by  formal  economics, 
and,  looking  forwards,  becomes  itself  subject  to 
modifications  from  constructive  economics.  One 
very  important  division  of  narrative  economics 
is  Eamomic  Statistics.  Although  the  range  and 
implication  of  the  term  statistics  appear  to  be 
very  variously  understood,  yet  we  may  at  any 
rate  regard  statistics  in  the  first  iastance  as 
merely  a  descriptive-narrative  department,  deal- 
ing specially  mth  numerical  or  quantitative 
results.  The  arrangement  of  such  results  in  a 
coherent  and  instructive  form  requires  not  only 
logical  and  mathematical  knowledge  of  a  tech- 
nical kind,  but  also  special  economic  acquaint- 
ance with  the  action  of  industrial  forces.  The 
mere  descriptive  function  of  statistics  is  of  course 
subordinate  to  its  function  of  suggesting  or 
verifying  uniformities  of  cause  and  eft'ect. 

The  importance  to  the  economist  of  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  various  forms  of  economic 
institutions  and  habits  that  have  actually 
appeared  at  different  times  and  places,  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  Some  would  hold  that  this 
historical  knowledge  is  no  part  of  economic 
science  proper  ;  others,  that  it  practically 
exhausts  the  whole  of  the  science.  Since,  how- 
ever, it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  history  to 
criticise  theory,  and  one  of  the  functions  of 
theory  to  criticise  history,  it  would  seem  that 
acquaintance  with  particular  facts  and  under- 
standing of  general  laws  are  so  intimately  botind 
up,  that  there  is  as  much  need  to  protest  against 
the  exclusion  of  history  from  theory  as  against 
the  exclusion  of  theory  from  history.  The 
historian  of  industry  requires  training  in  eco- 
nomic reasoning,  and  the  economic  reasoner 
requires  constant  appeal  to  concrete  facts.  On 
these  grounds  narrative  economics  should  be 
included  as  an  introductory  though  necessary 
part  of  the  whole  of  economic  science. 

(/)  ConstnKtvee  Economics. — The  central  aim 
of  the  science  of  political  economy  is  the  dis- 
covery and  establishment  of  general  truths 
relating  to  industrial  life.  The  uniformities 
investigated  may  be  divided  on  several  different 
principles.  Perhaps  the  most  important  dis- 
tinction is  that  previously  alluded  to  between 
laws  of  industrial  development  and  laws  of  the 
statics  and  dynamics  of  industrial  forces.  The 
former  department  is  a  branch  of  the  science  of 
social  evolution : —  the  science  which  traces 
regularity  in  the  tendencies  according  to  which 
one  stage  of  society  is  in  the  course  of  time 
supplanted  by  another.  This  study  necessarily 
regards  man  and  society  as  in  some  sense  organ- 
ised wholes  ;  i.e.  it  recognises  all  sides  of 
human  and  social  nature  as  co-operating  towards 


some  end  consciously  or  unconsciously  pursued. 
Not  only  are  comparisons  instituted  between 
difierent  stages  of  the  same  developing  com- 
mimity,  but  also  between  any  different  com- 
munities that  ofl'er  examples  of  dUferent  stages 
of  development.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inter- 
actions between  industrial  forces  present  prob- 
lems of  an  entirely  different  kind.  Here  the 
general  condition  of  the  society  to  which  the 
investigation  relates  is  accepted  as  a  datiivi, 
not  accounted  for  as  a  result  of  development. 
Hence  in  this  treatment,  no  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  various  sides  of  social  life  is  necessary. 
Whether  it  be  the  play  of  competition  or  the 
vis  inertioe  of  habit  and  custom,  whether  it  be 
legalised  serfdom  or  laisserfaire  that  is  assumed 
as  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  society, 
either  hypothesis  is  taken  merely  as  a  starting 
point  for  further  investigations.  Associated 
with  this  distinction  of  scientific  aim  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  scientific  method.  There  is  a  natural 
affiance  between  laws  of  development  and  an 
inductive  method  based  exclusively  on  experi- 
ence ;  and  a  similar  alliance  between  laws  of 
interaction  and  a  deductive  method  based 
mainly  on  calculation.  Nevertheless  there 
have  been  not  a  few  writers  who  have  treated 
evolution  by  highly  a  priori  methods,  while 
there  have  been  many  writers  working  with  a 
fixed  background  of  social  conditions  who  have 
used  the  method  of  specific  experience.  In 
short,  we  have  no  right  to  identify  the  theo- 
rems of  evolution  with  the  inductive  method, 
nor  the  theorems  of  dynamics  with  the  deduc- 
tive method.  There  is  another  distinction, 
viz.  that  between  abstract  and  coTwrete  econo- 
mics which  is  liable  to  be  identified  with  the 
distinction  between  the  deductive  and  the  in- 
ductive methods.  By  an  abstract  treatment  of 
economic  problems,  is  meant  one  in  which  the 
forces  in  operation  are  fictitiously  simplified  for 
purposes  of  investigation  or  exposition.  The 
deductive  method  necessarily  begins  with  an 
abstract  treatment ;  but,  in  its  complete  form, 
qualifying  conditions  are  gradually  introduced 
which  render  the  treatment  approximately 
truthful  to  the  real  complexity  of  human  life. 
The  inductive  method,  on  the  other  hand, 
begins  with  the  complexities  of  actual  economic 
conditions  ;  but  as  it  mounts  up  to  higher  and 
higher  laws  its  statements  become  more  and 
more  general  and,  therefore,  in  a  sense  abstract. 
Pure  induction  starts  with  concrete  detailed 
instances  as  its  data,  or  premisses,  and  works  up 
from  these  to  uniformities  of  increasing  sim- 
plicity. Pure  deduction  starts  with  abstract 
elementary  principles  as  its  data  or  premisses, 
and  works  down  from  these  to  uniformities  of 
increasing  complexity.  The  former  passes  from 
statements  of  greater  to  those  of  less  circum- 
stantiality ;  the  latter  from  statements  of  less 
to  those  of  greater  circumstantiality.  Symbol- 
ically from  such  premisses  as   "  a6  is  pq,  ac  is 
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pr,  he  is  qr" ;  induction  infers  that  "a  is  p, 
J  is  y,  c  is  r  ";  while  deduction  infers  the  former 
from  the  latter.  But  no  known  writer  has  ever 
confined  himself  to  the  method  either  of  pure 
induction  or  of  pure  deduction.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  the  methods  of  induction 
and  deduction  mutually  co-operate  in  science  ; 
firstly,  either  method  may  be  used  to  confirm 
or  refute  the  coTiclusions  of  the  other ;  and 
secondly,  either  method  may  be  used  to  con- 
trol or  determine  the  premisses  of  the  other. 
As  to  the  former  point,  the  term  verification  is 
usually  given  to  an  a  posteriori  confirmation  of 
a  deductively  infeiTcd  result ;  and  the  term  ex- 
planation to  an  a  priori  confirmation  of  an 
inductively  inferred  result.  Whether  the  treat- 
ment of  a  question  is  to  be  called  inductive  or 
deductive  depends  on  the  preponderance  of 
intellectual  labour  involved.  If  this  be  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  collection,  description,  and 
comparison  of  facts,  the  method  would  be 
characterised  as  inductive  ;  if  to  the  considera- 
tioij  of  alternative  possibilities,  the  calculation 
of  forces  in  combination,  and  the  tracing  out  of 
chains  of  effects  on  general  principles,  then  the 
method  would  be  characterised  as  deductive. 
In  induction  the  writer  relies  mainly  on  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  instances  cited,  and 
on  the  degree  of  circumstantiality  with  which 
each  case  can  be  described  in  both  its  quantita- 
tive and  its  qualitative  aspects.  But  here  the 
results  cannot  be  safely  applied  except  within 
a  narrow  range  of  experience.  Hence  the 
need  of  a  priori  confirmation,  which  wiU  often 
determine  the  limits  of  applicability  of  the 
empirically  obtained  uniformity.  In  deduc- 
tion, the  writer  relies  on  exactness  in  the  state- 
ment of  postulates,  exhaustiveness  in  the  sur- 
vey of  alternative  possibilities,  and  thorough- 
ness in  the  tracing  out  of  a  chain  of  effects 
dependent  on  any  postulated  change.  But  here 
the  result  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  only 
a  tendency  which  may  or  may  not  be  realised  in 
the  actual  complexities  of  life.  Hence  the  need 
for  an  u.  posteriori  confirmation,  which  will 
transform  the  statement  of  a  mere  tendency 
into  one  of  realised  fact.  It  should  be  specially 
noted  that  the  confirmation  by  one  method  of 
a  result  reached  by  the  other  does  not  usually 
amount  to  an  independent  establishment  of  it. 
For  the  examples  brought  forward  to  confirm 
an  a  priori  deduction  may  often  be  few  and 
incompletely  analysed  ;  and  the  principles 
adduced  in  confirmation  of  an  a  posteriori  induc- 
tion may  often  be  indeterminate  and  incom- 
pletely synthesised.  A  method  is  to-be  charac- 
terised as  inductive  or  as  deductive,  according 
as  the  form  in  which /acis  are  analysed,  or  that 
in  which  principles  are  synthesised,  is  the  more 
logically  cogent.  We  next  examine  how  either 
method  is  used  in  regiilating  the  premisses  of 
the  other  method.  The  premisses  of  the  deduc- 
tive  argument   are   conclusions   derived   from 


observation,  which  may  be  either  of  a  very 
general  kind,  or  of  a  more  special  kind  applic- 
able to  a  given  state  of  society  and  dependent 
on  scientific  analysis  of  economic  phenomena. 
Such  premisses  refer  either  to  the  action  of 
single  isolated  forces,  and  thus  supply  major 
premisses  or  principles  ;  or  else  to  the  particular 
conditions  of  the  society  under  consideration, 
and  thus  afford  minor  premisses.  Somewhat 
in  the  same  way  as  induction  supplies  premisses 
for  deduction,  so  the  results  of  deduction  deter- 
mine the  form  assumed  by  the  premisses  of  the 
inductive  process.  For  in  order  to  bring  facts 
together  to  any  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
in  general  outline  the  agency  of  economic  forces. 
The  relation  of  cause  and  eff'ect  does  not  involve 
merely  or  necessarily  contiguity  in  space  and 
time.  Hence  the  collector  of  facts  needs  the 
guidance  of  theory  in  order  that  his  analytical 
descriptions  may  include  all  that  is  relevant 
and  exclude  all  that  is  iiTelevant. 

(g)  Inductive  Methods. — The  inductive  method 
rests  on  a  collection,  analysis,  and  comparison 
of  concrete  instances,  with  the  view  of  discover- 
ing, within  the  range  of  observation,  uniformi- 
ties that  may  be  extended  beyond  that  range. 
The  instances  are  collected  as  they  agree  or 
differ  in  respect  to  some  one  circumstance, 
which  it  is  sought  to  connect  causally  with 
some  other  circumstance.  There  are  thus  two 
fundamental  methods  of  induction,  that  of 
agreement  and  th4t  of  difference.  Each  of  these 
methods  assumes  several  subordinate  forms, 
and  these  varieties  of  form  may  be  combined  so 
as  to  increase  the  cogency  of  any  inference. 
In  the  method  of  difference,  we  infer  with 
respect  to  some  circumstance  in  which  the  com- 
pared instances  differ  from  one  another  ;  in  the 
method  of  agreement,  with  respect  to  some 
circumstance  in  which  the  compared  instances 
offree  with  one  another.  In  the  method  of 
difference  it  is  essential  that  the  instances  com- 
pared shall  agree  with  one  another  as  closely  as 
possible  in  all  circumstances  not  known  to  be 
irrelevant ;  in  the  method  of  agreement,  that 
they  shall  differ  from  one  another  as  far  m 
possible  in  all  such  circumstances.  Expressing 
the  methods  symbolically,  in  comparing  inst- 
ances AB  and  AC,  when  the  conclusion  relates 
to  A,  we  are  employing  the  method  of  agree- 
ment, when  to  B  or  C,  the  method  of  difference.' 
For  example,  if  we  compare  two  countries 
resembling  one  another  only  in  the  fact  that 
both  have  adopted  a  policy  of  free  trade  [A], 
and  infer  that  their  prosperity  is  due  to  this 
policy,  we  are  employing  the  method  of  agi'ee- 
ment.  If  we  compare  two  countries  differing 
from  one  another  only  in  the  fact  that  one  has 
adopted  free  trade  [B]  and  the  other  protection 
[0],  and  infer  that  the  superior  or  inferior  pros- 
perity of  one  is  due  to  this  difference  of  policy, 
we  are  employing  the  method  of  difference.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  functions  of  the 
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two  methods  are  not  precisely  identical.  The 
method  of  difference  proves — not  that  the  dif- 
ferential circumstance  would  in  all  oases  be 
efficient — but  only  when  conjoined  with  the 
accompanying  circumstances  of  the  case.  By 
this  method  alone  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
how  many  of  these  accompanying  circumstances 
were  part-agents  in  producing  the  effect  ob- 
served. It  is  therefore  impossible  to  determine 
the  range  over  which  the  causal  relation  may 
be  extended.  In  order  to  geturalise  with 
respect  to  any  one  circumstance,  we  require 
the  method  of  agreemerU,  by  which  all  other 
circumstances  are  shown  to  he  irrelevant.  Thus, 
if  we  can  find  a  sufficiently  varied  group  of  strik- 
ingly prosperous  communities,  agreeing  with  one 
another  only  in  the  adoption  of  Feee  Trade, 
we  have  evidence  that  free  trade  under  any 
drcumslaTices  will  lead  to  prosperity.  Causal 
connection  in  any  single  instance  can  only  be 
proved  by  the  method  of  difference,  while  a 
generalisation  or  uniformity  can  only  be  estab- 
lished by  the  method  of  agreement.  The 
latter  method  determines,  within  certain  limits 
of  probability,  the  range  over  which  we  may 
extend  any  causal  connection  otherwise  estab- 
lished. The  explanation  of  this  contrast  is 
as  follows :  The  law  of  causation  tells  us  that 
total  agreement  between  the  causes  operative  in 
two  instances  would  ensure  total  agreemerti  be- 
tween their  effects  ;  and  conversely.  Hence,  if 
there  is  a  partial  difference  between  the  effects 
in  two  instances,  there  must  always  be  at  least 
a  partial  difference  between  the  causes  ;  and 
conversely.  This  principle  is  that  upon  which 
the  method  of  difference  rests.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  in  general  true  that  a  partial 
agreement  between  the  effects  manifested  in  two 
instances  would  ensure  even  a  partial  agreement 
between  their  causes  ;  and  conversely.  The 
method  of  agreement  is,  therefore,  not  absolutely 
reliable,  since  it  depends  on  a  principle  which 
is  not  universally  and  without  qualification 
valid.  The  two  methods  of  agreement  and 
of  difference  are  necessary  to  supplement  one 
another  ;  the  latter  being  required  to  establish 
causal  connection  in  a  single  instance  and  the 
former  to  establish  uniformity  of  connection. 

Since,  however,  we  can  seldom  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  either  of  the  two  methods,  we 
must  practically  have  recourse  to  the  joint 
method.  Here  we  collect  two  sets  of  instances 
— one  circumstance  that  is  present  in  every 
instance  of  the  first  set  being  absent,  or  other- 
wise modified,  in  every  instance  of  the  second 
set.  The  more  closely  any  pair  of  instances 
taken  from  the  two  sets  agree,  the  more  nearly 
we  approach  the  requirements  of  the  method  of 
difference  ;  and  the  more  the  instances  in  each 
set  vary  among  themselves,  the  more  nearly  we 
approach  the  requirements  of  the  method  of 
agreement. 

So   far,    in   analysing   the   above   methods, 


reference  has  been  made  to  circumstances  as 
simply  present  or  absent.  But  the  most  import- 
ant applications  of  induction  are — not  to  mere 
qualitative  agreement  or  difference — but  to 
quaniitative  agreement  or  difference.  Precisely 
the  same  methods  apply  to  quantitative  varia- 
tions as  to  qualitative  presence  or  absence, 
except  that  instead  of  taking  only  two  instances, 
or  two  sets  of  instances  of  presence  and  absence 
respectively,  we  take  any  number  of  instances, 
or  any  number  of  sets  of  instances,  in  each  of 
which  a  different  magnitude  of  the  variable 
quantity  is  presented.  This  method  is  called 
the  method  of  concomitaiU  variations.  If  the 
instances  taken  agree  in  all  respects  except  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  variable  quantity,  the 
method  is  a  mere  extension  of  the  method  of 
difference.  But  the  case  in  which  instances  are 
arranged  in  groups,  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  quantity  present,  is  an  extension  of  the 
joint  method.  This,  in  fact,  constitutes  the 
complete  'method  of  pure  induction.  Instances 
are  arranged  in  separate  heads,  according  to  the 
various  modifications  of  which  some  phenomenon 
is  susceptible.  Instances  under  each  head, 
agreeing  in  some  particrdar  modification,  are 
chosen  which  shall  differ  as  far  as  possible  as 
regards  other  accompanying  circumstances ; 
while  instances  under  different  heads  are  chosen 
which  shall  agree  as  closely  as  possible  in  re- 
gard to  all  other  accompanying  circumstances. 
When,  from  such  a  group  of  instances  it  is 
found  that  one  variable  quantity  remains  con- 
stant whenever  another  is  constant,  and  differs 
when  the  other  differs,  we  have  the  highest, 
purely  empirical,  ground  for  inferring  causal 
connection  between  the  two  quantities. 

The  complete  method  of  pure  induction  not 
only  assigns  causal  connection  between  two 
phenomena  on  the  ground  of  the  concomitance 
of  their  quantitative  variations,  but  it  further 
determines  the  law  according  to  which  the 
variations  in  the  one  phenomenon  follow  varia- 
tions in  the  other.  Thus,  if  the  method  could 
be  applied  to  economic  data,  not  only  would  it 
establish  a  causal  relation,  say,  between  the 
price  of  corn  and  the  maiTiage  -  rate,  but  it 
would  determine  the  one  quantity  as  a  function 
of  the  other.  Similarly,  in  connecting  the  price 
of  com  with  the  amount  supplied.  To  elicit, 
from  a  number  of  arithmetical  data,  the  most 
probable  law  of  variation  involves  special  mathe- 
matical and  logical  canons,  for  which  the  articles 
on  Statistics  ;  Least  Squares,  Method  or  ; 
Atbbagb,  etc.,  should  be  consulted. 

Theoretically,  the  chief  difficulty  of  applying 
pure  inductive  methods  to  economic  phenomena 
is  owing  to  the  composition  of  caiises.  An  effect 
in  the  economic  world  is  invariably  due — not 
to  one  kind  of  cause — but  to  the  co-operation 
and  interaction  of  a  number  of  different  causes, 
which  all  contribute  to  determine  the  actual 
phase  or  degree  manifested  in  the  effect.    Hence, 
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by  mere  observation,  it  is  impossible  to  detect 
the  underlying  agreement  in  different  instances 
of  the  effect  of  any  one  cause, — the  effect  due 
to  this  one  cause  being  modified  through  inter- 
mixture with  the  effects  due  to  others.  In- 
stances compared  according  to  the  method  of 
difference  are  not,  however,  in  the  same  way 
vitiated  by  the  action  of  the  composition  of 
causes.  If  the  force  operative  in  two  instances, 
otherwise  similar,  differs  in  kind  or  intensity 
in  the  two  instances,  then  any  observable  dif- 
ference in  the  effect  may  be  ascribed  to  this 
difference  in  the  cause,  although  other  forces 
may  be  operating  in  conjunction  with  that 
observed.  A  special  variety  of  the  method  of 
difference  applied  to  cases  of  composition  of 
causes,  is  called  the  method  of  residues.  This 
method  is  partly  of  an  a  priori  and  deductive 
character.  It  applies  to  oases  in  which  the 
effects  of  all  but  one  of  the  causes  in  operation 
are  known,  both  as  regards  number  and  magni- 
tude. If  then,  the  actually  produced  effect  is 
compared  with  that  which  would  have  been 
produced  by  the  composition  of  the  causes  whose 
effects  are  known,  the  difference  will  determine 
the  amount  due  to  the  cause  in  question.  A 
simple  example  in  economics  of  the  method  of 
residues  is  supplied  by  examining  the  rates  of 
exchange  of  foreign  bills.  If  the  rate  of  dis- 
count current  at  the  time  is  known  on  a  priori 
or  independent  grounds,  then  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  exchange  and  the  rate  of  discount 
will  determine  how  much  of  the  effect  is  to  be 
put  down  to  the  temporary  inequality  of  mutual 
indebtedness  between  the  countries. 

(K)  Deductive  Methods. — The  character  of  the 
results  reached  by  the  deductive  method  will 
depend  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  data  or 
postulates  which  are  assumed  as  premisses.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  enumerate  all  the 
assumptions  that  have  been  made  by  different 
economists  and  for  different  purposes,  but  there 
are  some  half  dozen  which  may  be  taken  as 
typical  and  almost  universally  applied.  Of 
these  six  data,  two  belong  to  each  of  the 
divisions,  physical,  psychological,  and  social. 
(1 )  The  two  physical  or  natural  laws  presupposed 
are  the  law  of  Diminishing  Ketukns,  which 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
inferior  agents  of  production,  or  to  their  use 
under  less  advantageous  circumstances  ;  and 
the  law  of  Increasing  Returns  which  results 
from  the  increased  possibilities  of  industrial 
organisation  under  extension  of  supply.  Both 
these  laws  represent  tendencies  ascertained  by 
ordinary  observation,  which  work  in  opposite 
directions.  Hence  more  exact  knowledge  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  forces  in  particular  circum- 
stances has  to  be  supplied  by  further  detailed 
observation.  (2)  The  two  psychological  data 
are  general  expressions  of  the  nature  of  Demand 
and  of  Supply,  so  far  as  these  depend  on  the 
characters  of  individuals.     The  law  of  demand 


is  to  the  effect  that  the  utility  afforded  by  any 
increment  of  any  kind  of  desired  object  dim- 
inishes with  increase  of  the  amount  possessed; 
the  law  of  supply  is  to  the  effect  that  every  one 
tries  to  procure  material  well-being  with  the 
least  possible  sacrifice.  These  assumptions  are 
common  to  almost  all  economic  reasonings  of  a 
deductive  type,  though  they  are  not  always 
explicitly  formulated.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  physical  presuppositions,  further  detailed 
observation  is  required  to  determine  the  precise 
degree  in  which  these  psychological  forces  act 
under  any  circumstances.  In  particular,  the 
law  of  supply  requires  to  be  made  more  definite 
by  an  estimate  of  the  influences  of  habit,  inertia, 
ignorance,  or  custom,  which  materially  affect 
its  application.  (3)  The  two  sociological  data 
relate  to  the  conditions  of  freedom  and  restraint 
under  which  the  economic  activities  of  a  com- 
munity take  place.  Speaking  generally,  it  is 
assumed  on  the  one  hand  that  individual  action 
is  controlled  by  certain  legalised  institutions 
with  regard  to  property,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  individuals  are  free  to  act  according 
to  their  own  will  within  certain  limits.  A 
similar  remark  applies  here,  as  before,  namely 
that  the  precise  degree  of  freedom  or  of 
restraint,  operative  under  any  circumstances, 
has  to  be  determined  by  specific  observation. 
In  analysing  the  postulates  of  deductive  econo- 
mics, reference  is  generally  made  to  competition  ; 
but  under  this  term  a  good  many  ambiguities 
are  concealed.  Competition  is  sometimes  used 
to  exclude  any  form  of  combination ;  but 
abstract  economics  does  not  exclude  any  form 
of  combination  which  individuals  may  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  enter  into.  Again,  com- 
petition sometimes  implies  merely  legislative 
freedom  for  every  one  to  act  for  his  own  interest ; 
but  at  other  times  it  implies  that  equal  re- 
munerations are  secured  for  equal  services. 
Wow  this  latter  depends  on  the  effectiveness, 
not  on  the  mere  freedom,  of  competition. 
Again,  freedom  of  competition  may  imply 
the  absence  —  not  merely  of  governmental 
interference — but  also  of  all  sentiments,  habits, 
or  dispositions  which  might  check  the  active 
pursuit  on  the  part  of  every  one  of  his  own 
interests.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  social  and  legal 
environments  and  those  due  to  psychological 
and  individual  character.  Now,  with  respect 
to  all  these  and  similar  presuppositions  of 
deductive  economics,  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  has  arisen  as  to  their  validity  or  import. 
Some  writers  hold  that  they  are  of  universal 
application,  though,  of  course,  requiring  further 
determination  by  specific  observations  of  par- 
ticular communities  (cp.  Jevons,  "The  Future 
of  Political  Economy,"  Fortnightly  Review, 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  625).  Others  hold  that  they 
express  tendencies  only  which  are  liable  to  be 
counteracted  by  various  forces  of  a  secondary 
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kind  (cp.  Mill,  Cairnes,  etc.).  Others,  again, 
hold  that  the  postulates  of  economics  relate  to 
societies  within  a  naiTowly  Hniited  range,  viz. 
those  which  have  reached  the  most  highly 
developed  and  complicated  form  of  industi-ial 
organisation  (cp.  Bagehot,  Economic  Studies, 
pp.  19,  20).  Lastly,  some  have  held  that  the 
premisses  of  deductive  economics  are  absolute 
fictions,  applicable  to  no  society  of  individuals 
that  has  existed  or  ever  could  exist  (cp.  F. 
Harrison,  Cliife  Leslie).  The  truth  is  that, 
without  further  modification,  few  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  deductive  economics  can  be  applied  to 
the  explanation  or  regulation  of  concrete  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  that  the  method  is  necessary 
for  controlling  and  guiding  inductive  observa- 
tion. Moreover,  the  diff'erent  postulates  of 
deductive  economics  have  different  values  in 
relation  to  different  classes  of  phenomena.  In 
some  cases  many  more  quaKfications  are  needed 
than  in  others.  These  qualifications  suggested 
by  inductive  observation  can  often  be  intro- 
duced into  the  deductive  process  itself.  But, 
in  any  case,  the  limits  of  validity  of  deductively 
reached  results  must  be  examined  by  com- 
parisons with  experience  ;  and  in  this  consists 
the  importance  of  deduction,  checked,  tested, 
and  confirmed  by  induction. 

(i)  Criticism,  and  Oombination  of  Methods.  In 
political  economy  induction  alone  is  inadequate 
for  the  following  reasons  :  (1)  There  is  hardly 
any  scope  for  experiment,  whereby  the  effect  of 
a  single  cause  coming  suddenly  into  operation 
in  the  midst  of  an  unchanging  environment 
could  be  observed.  (2)  The  cause  of  any  effect 
consists  always  of  a  conjunction  of  a  large  and 
intricate  number  of  conditions  which  cannot  be 
measured  or  empirically  observed  in  separation. 
(3)  The  effects  produced  are  often  at  first 
inappreciable  ;  and  cannot  in  any  case  be  looked 
for  until  long  after  the  first  introduction  of  the 
cause.  (4)  Hence  the  effects  are  continually 
liable  to  be  modified  and  interfered  with  by  other 
co-operating  or  conflicting  agencies,  which  come 
into  operation  after  the  special  cause  under 
investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  deduction 
alone  is  inadequate  for  the  following  reasons  : 
(1)  The  data  or  first  principles  of  the  science 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  quantitative  exact- 
ness. (2)  The  character  of  the  objects  to  which 
the  science  applies  is  liable  to  fundamental 
changes,  so  that  there  is  no  pemmnent  basis 
upon  which  calculation  can  rely.  (3)  Even  in 
a  stationary  society,  the  kind  and  degree  of 
qualifying  circumstances  that  modify  the  results 
cannot  be  known  a  priori.  (4)  No  principle  is 
kno^vn,  like  the  parallelogram  of  forces  in 
physics,  according  to  which  the  effects  of  various 
forces  in  combination  can  be  calculated. 

In  face  of  these  obstacles  to  cogent  inference 
by  either  the  inductive  or  the  deductive  method, 
the  tact  that  so  much  has  been  written  in 
political   economy  which  professes  to   employ 


one  or  other  of  these  methods  requires  explana- 
tion. The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
sideration that  much  of  what  has  been  written 
comes  rather  \inder  the  descriptive  than  under 
the  constructive  head.  Much  of  what  is  called 
deductive  economics  concerns  itself  with  the 
preliminary  process  of  clearing  up  misconcep- 
tions and  presenting  alternative  possibilities  in 
an  exhaustively  systematic  form.  So  far  as 
inferences  have  been  worked  out,  they  have 
merely  made  explicit  what  is  involved  in  the 
postulates  assumed  at  the  outset,  by  carrying 
them  to  their  inevitable  consequences.  This 
work  of  clearing  up  ideas,  in  so  complicated 
a  subject  as  that  of  the  interaction  of  industrial 
forces,  is  so  diSicult,  that  no  amount  of  care 
and  trouble  is  thrown  away  in  attempting  to 
execute  it  efficiently.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  of  so-called  inductive  economics  is  con- 
cerned with  the  process  of  enlarging  one's  views 
of  the  varied  forms  in  which  economic  life  has 
been  manifested  from  time  to  time,  and  of 
presenting  problems  from  experience  for  theory 
to  solve.  So  far  as  inference  has  been  here 
introduced,  it  has  consisted  mainly  in  propound- 
ing a  mere  suggestion  that,  where  agreements  or 
differences  have  been  observed,  there  is  probably 
some  causal  connection  which  theory  is  required 
to  explain.  Such  work  is  also  extremely  useful. 
What  can  alone  be  called  coTistructive  economics 
— involving  genuine  inference  from  the  known 
or  postulated  to  the  unknown — has  actually 
involved  the  co-operation  of  deduction  and 
induction.  Here,  again,  there  is  room  for 
workers  of  opposite  tastes  and  abilities,  for  we 
may  still  distinguish  a  method  that  is  pre- 
dominantly inductive  but  aided  by  deduction 
from  one  that  is  predominantly  deductive  but 
aided  by  induction.  In  the  former,  the  facts 
of  history  are  collected  and  prepared  in  the 
light  of  general  theory,  and  an  explanation  of 
their  connections  is  sought  for  on  universal 
a  priori  principles.  In  the  latter,  the  principles 
assumed  are  chosen  on  the  ground  of  general 
conformity  with  experience,  and  a  verification 
of  the  conclusions  inferred  is  sought  for  in 
specific  experience.  So  far  as  inductive  gener- 
alisation fails  to  receive  confirmation  from 
indubitable  general  principles,  it  is  led  induc- 
tively to  examine  its  facts  more  comprehensively. 
And  so  far  as  deductive  calculation  fails  to 
receive  confirmation  from  indubitable  particular 
experiences,  it  is  led  deductively  to  apply  its 
principles  more  concretely.  Thus  each  method 
may  learn  from  the  results  of  the  other  without 
losing  its  own  distinguishing  characteristics. 

[The  English  works  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  exhaustively  treated  are  J.  N.  Keynes,  Scope 
and  Method  of  Political  Economy,  and  J.  B. 
Cairnes,  Character  and  Logical  Method  of  Political 
Economy.  But  almost  all  systematic  writers  on 
political  economy  have  dealt  more  or  less  incident- 
ally with  the  question  of  method.     Without  pro- 
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fessing  to  supply  an  exhaustive  'bibliography,  the 
following  important  works  may  be  mentioned  : — 
W.  J.  Ashley,  English  Economic  History  and 
Theory. — W.  Bagehot,  Economic  Studies. — M. 
Block,  La  Science  ilconomiqioe.  — A.  B.  Cherbuliez, 
Precis  de  la  Science  j6conomique.  —  G.  Cohn, 
GrundXegung  der  NationaUkonomie. — L.  Cossa, 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy, — 
C.  F.  Dunhar,  "Reaction  in  Political  Economy" 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  October  1886). — 
B.  Hildebrand,  "Die  gegenwiirtige  Aufgabe  der 
Wissenschaft  der  Nationalbkonomie "  (article  in 
Jahrbiicher  filr  Nationalolw/iomie  und  Statistik, 
vol.  i.,  1863). — J.  K.  Ingram,  History  of  Political 
Economy. — W.  S.  Jevons,  "  The  Future  of  Political 
Economy"  (Fortnightly  Review,  November  1876), 
and  The  Theory  of  Political  Economy, — K.  Knies, 
Die  politische  Oekonomie  vom  Standpunkte  der 
geschichtlichen  Methode. — T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie, 
Essays   in  Political    and  Moral  Philosophy. — 

F.  List,  The  National  System  of  Political  Economy. 
— T.  R.  Malthus,  Definitions  in  Political  Economy. 
— (Also  J.  Bonar,  Malthus  and  his  Work). — 
A.  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics;  Present 
Position  of  Economics. — C.  Menger,  Untersuchun- 
gen  iiber  die  Methode  der  socialwissenschaften 
wnd  der  politischen  Oekoncmde  insbesondere,  and 
Die  Irrthiimer  des  Jlistorismus  in  der  deutschen 
Nationalekonomie. — J.  S.  Mill,  Essays  on  some 
unsettled  questions  of  Political  Economy,  and 
Logic,  bk.  vi. — W.  Eoscher,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy. — E.  Sax,  Wesen  und  Aufgaben  der 
Nationalokonomie. — H.  von  Scheel,  "Die  politische 
Oekonomie  als  Wissenschaft  "  (Sohonberg's  Hand- 
buch,  vol.  i.). — Gt.  Schmoller,  Zur  Litteraturge- 
schichte  der  Staats  und  Sozialwissenschaften.  — 

G.  Schonberg,  "Die  Volkswirthschaft "  (Sohon- 
berg's Handbuch,  vol.  i.).— N.  W.  Senior,  Political 
Economy,  and  Introductory  Lectwres  before  the 
University  of  Oxford.— E..  Sidgwiok,  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  and  Scope  and  Method  of 
Political  Economy. — C.  Supino,  U  metodo  in- 
duttivo  nelV  economia  politica. —  "Science  Econ- 
omic Discussion"  (The  Science  Company,  New 
York,  1886).— A.  Wagner,  "Grundlagen  der 
Volkswirthschaft"  (Handbuch  der  politischen 
Oekonomie,  vol.  i.).]  w.  e.  j. 

METHUEN  TREATY.  Portugal  had  been 
closely  allied  with  England  since  the  marriage 
of  Charles  II.  with  Catharine  of  Braganza  (1661) 
and  the  recognition  of  Portuguese  independence 
(1668)  to  which  English  arms  and  diplomacy 
had  essentially  contributed.  But  when  the 
great  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was 
raised  in  1700,  Pedro  I.  of  Portugal  was  induced 
by  France  to  acknowledge  the  Bourbon  claimant, 
Philip  V.  It  was  a  notable  success  for  the 
Grand  AUianoe  when,  ia  1703,  Portugal  deserted 
the  Bourbon  cause  and  joined  in  the  war  as  a 
partisan  of  the  Archduke  Charles.  In  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  this  change  of  sides 
a  prominent  part  was  taken  by  John  Methuen, 
the  English  envoy  at  Lisbon.  Methuen  now 
seized  the  opportunity  to  secure  commercial 
advantages  for  England  by  reopening  the  Portu- 
guese market  to  English  wool,  which  had  been 


excluded  from  that  country  since  1680  in  the 
hope  of  encouraging  native  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  On  27th  December  1703,  he 
succeeded  in  concluding  the  brief  but  famous 
treaty  which  has  immortalised  his  name.  It 
consists  of  two  simple  and  straightforward 
articles  :  B.ritish  woollen  manufactures  are  to 
be  admitted  into  Portugal  on  the  same  terms 
as  before  the  prohibition,  provided  that  Portu- 
guese wines  shall  pay  in  Great  Britain  a  duty 
one-third  less  than  that  charged  upon  wines 
from  France.  For  more  than  seventy  years 
this  treaty  was  consistently  observed,  with  the 
result  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  vastly 
extended  in  Portugal,  and  that  in  England 
port  superseded  burgundy  as  the  ordinary  wine 
drunk  by  the  gentry.  The  treaty  was  regarded 
as  specially  advantageous  to  England,  because 
a  large  portion  of  our  exports  were  paid  for  in 
the  gold  which  Portugal  derived  from  Brazil. 
Hence  the  mercantilists  reckoned  that  the 
balance  of  our  trade  with  Portugal  was  more 
favourable  than  that  of  trade  with  any  other 
country.  This  contention  led  Adam  Smith  to 
make  a  special  attack  upon  the  Methuen  Ti-eaty, 
which  he  condemned  on  three  grounds :  (1) 
British  capital  could  have  found  more  advan- 
tageous employments  than  the  Portuguese  trade 
into  which  it  was  artificially  attracted ;  (2) 
we  gave  differential  advantages  to  Portuguese 
wines,  while  Portugal  promised  none  to  English 
woollens  ;  (3)  England  was  forced  to  undertake 
the  burdensome  task  of  defending  a  very  weak 
ally  against  Spain  and  France.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  disadvantage  at  which  French 
wines  were  placed  in  the  British  market  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  and  prolong  the  hostile 
feelings  between  France  and  England  during 
the  18th  century. 

The  first  blow  to  the  Methuen  Ti-eaty  was 
dealt  by  the  great  Portuguese  ministei',  Pombal. 
The  market  for  British  goods  was  restricted  by 
sumptuary  laws  and  by  the  systematic  protec- 
tion of  native  industry.  In  1767  it  was 
reckoned  that  our  exports  to  Portugal  had 
faUen  from  £1,500,000  to  £735,000,  and  that 
the  balance  of  the  precious  metals  had  sunk  to 
£105,000.  The  dissatisfaction  thus  created 
facilitated  Pitt's  negotiations  with  France,  and 
art.  6  of  the  famous  commercial  treaty  of  1786 
stipulated  that  "the  wines  of  France,  imported 
directly  from  that  country,  shall  pay  no  higher 
duties  in  Great  Britain  than  those  now  paid  by 
the  wines  of  Portugal."  This  was  a  virtual 
abrogation  of  the  Methuen  Treaty,  but  the 
subsequent  outbreak  of  the  long  wars  with  the 
French  republic  and  empire  prevented  the  new 
agreement  from  being  fully  carried  out.  During 
the  war,  Portuguese  wines  paid  9s.  Id.  a  gallon 
and  French  wines  13s.  9d.,  and  thus  port 
retained  its  ascendency  over  biu-gundy  and 
claret  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.     In   1825   the   duties  were  reduced, 
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but  the  same  proportion  was  retained,  and  it 
was  not  till  1832  that  Lord  Althorpe,  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  carried  the  equalisa- 
tion of  duties  upon  foreign  wines  at  5s.  6d.  per 
gallon.  In  1836  Portugal  foi-maUy  released 
England  from  the  obligations  of  the  Methuen 
Ti-eaty.i 

[Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  jS'ations,  bk.  iv. 
ch.  6.  — Macpherson,  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii. 
— Leone  Levi,  History  of  Bntish  drniTtierce.  ] 

R.  L. 

METRIC  SYSTEM— England.  The  action 
of  England  in  respect  to  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  has  been  characterised 
by  precisely  the  same  slowness  and  vacillation 
as  has  been  described  under  the  heading  of 
Decimal  System  in  relation  to  coinage.  Had 
it  not  been  taken  up,  with  more  or  less 
of  zeal  and  perseverance,  by  various  private 
individuals  in  the  last  hundred  years,  no 
English  government  or  its  executive  would 
have  so  much  as  given  it  a  thought.  Space 
compels  us  to  do  no  more  than  briefly  refer  to 
what  has  been  done  during  the  second  half  of 
the  current  century.  Entirely  through  private 
agitation,  and  mainly  through  that  of  the 
Metric  Association,  founded  in  London  by  some 
few  leading  men  of  science  and  business,  a 
parliamentary  committee  was  named  in  1862 
for  the  consideration  of  suggested  reforms  in 
our  system  of  weights  and  measures.  They 
recommended,  mth  unanimity,  a  cautious  but 
steady  introduction  of  the  metric  system,  and 
its  legalisation,  but  not  compulsorUy  untQ 
sanctioned  by  the  general  conviction  of  the 
public,  and  that  a  department  of  the  board  of 
trade  should  undertake  the  care  and  veriiication 
of  the  standards  under  the  new  system,  and 
spread  the  knowledge  of  it  in  government 
departments  and  among  the  people,  and  use 
it  alongside  the  present  system  in  levying 
customs  duties  and  in  government  contracts. 
It  was  also  to  be  made  one  of  the  subjects  for 
examination  in  competitions  for  entering  the 
civil  service.  The  gramvie  was  to  be  used  as 
a  weight  for  foreign  letters  and  books  at  the 
post-office.  The  metric  system  was  to  be 
taught  in  all  schools  receiving  grants  of  public 
money.  The  recommendation  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress,  as  to  its  use  iu 
our  public  statistics,  was  adopted  ;  this  was 
that  its  use  should  be  allowed  iu  private  parlia- 
mentary bills,  and  metric  and  imperial  measures 
exclusively  used  until  the  former  came  to  be 
generally  adopted.  A  bill  was  introduced  into 
parliament  to  make  the  chief  of  these  recom- 

1  Contemporary  opinion  differed  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  impost. 
•'  Firm  and  erect  the  Caledonian  stood, 
Good  was  his  mutton  and  his  claret  good. 
•  Let  him  drink  port,"  the  English  .statesman  cried. 
He  drank  the  poison  and  his  spirit  died." 
Contra : — 
"  Drink  the  port ;  the  claret's  dear,  Erskine,  Erskme. 
Ye'll  get  fou  on't.  never  fear,  my  jo  Erskine." 


mendations  compulsory  at  a  date  to  be  fixed, 
say  at  end  of  three  or  more  years.  In  com- 
mittee the  government  objected  to  the  com- 
pulsory provision,  and  substituted  a  permissive 
bill  which  was  agreed  to,  and  became  the 
"  Metric  Act"  of  1864.  In  1868  a  bUl,  after- 
wards abandoned,  was  brought  in  to  introduce 
the  metric  system  by  compulsion,  after  a  period- 
to  be  inserted  by  government.  In  1871  a  bill 
with  the  same  object  was  introduced,  but  Mi'. 
J.  B.  Smith,  then  member  for  Stockport,  who 
had  long  laboured  with  the  Metric  Association 
in  discussing  and  arranging  the  terms  of  this 
biQ,  was  defeated  on  a  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  five.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century,  mainly  arising  from  the  decease  of 
some  of  the  most  active  and  influential  members 
of  the  Metric  Association,  and  partly  from  the 
few  survivors  being  tired  of  the  apathy  of  the 
general  public  on  this  question,  there  arose  a 
certain  positive  retrogression  in  the  interest 
taken  in  it.  At  the  present  date  (1895)  a 
new  body,  under  the  revived  name  of  the 
Decimal  Association,  has  again  taken  it  up, 
and  a  parliamentary  oonmiittee,  after  resuming 
the  task  of  taking  evidence,  has  reported  almost 
unanimously  in  favour  of  legalising  the  metric 
weights  and  measures  immediately,  and  of 
making  their  use  obligatory  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  with  provision  for  teaching  the  system 
in  the  meanwhile  in  every  public  school  as  a 
necessary  and  integral  part  of  arithmetic.  It 
would  be  a  welcome  sign  of  progress,  if,  in  the 
public  advantages  expected  to  accrue  from  the 
recently  elected  strong  government  and  execu- 
tive, these  recommendations  be  allowed  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  shape  of  a  complete  reform.  This 
ought,  however,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  extended 
also  to  coinage,  as  if  so  important  a  step  in  the 
commercial  and  daily  life,  and  in  the  education 
of  the  people,  be  once  taken,  it  should  not  be 
in  a  piecemeal,  but  in  a  complete  manner.  The 
precedents  of  other  European  countries  should 
be  kept  in  view.  They  have  not  feared  the 
change,  but,  gi-eatly  to  their  advantage,  have 
successfully  carried  it  through.  ¥.  H. 

METRIC  SYSTEM  (France,  etc. ),  the  system 
of  weights  and  measures  established  in  France 
by  the  law  of  1 8  germinal,  year  III.  (1 7th  March 
1795),  and  since  adopted  by  a  gi-eat  number  of 
other  countries.  The  idea  of  a  scientific  basis 
for  a  standard  from  which  all  weights  and 
measures  could  be  derived  had  been  put  forward 
a  century  earlier  by  the  astronomer  Picard.  The 
unit  he  proposed  for  his  standard  was  the  length 
of  a  pendulum,  beating  one  second  at  the  sea-level 
at  forty-five  degrees  of  latitude.  No  uniform 
system  of  weights  and  measures  then  existed  in 
France,  and  although  the  toise,  and  the  livre, 
were  common  expressions,  the  length  of  the  one, 
and  the  weight  of  the  other  varied  in  the 
different  provinces,  and  even  between  towns  of 
the  same  province.     A  general  reform  of  the 
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various  systems  was  one  of  the  desiderata  con- 
tained in  several  of  the  "  cahiers  "  submitted  to 
the  iltcUs  Gkiirawx,  which  preceded  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  and  the  subject  was  taken  up 
by  the  constituent  assembly  on  a  proposal  by 
Talleyrand.  By  a  royal  decree  of  the  8th  of 
May  1790,  the  Mug  of  England  was  to  be 
invited  to  appoint  a  commission  of  savants  to 
meet  one  of  French  academicians,  and  determine 
the  length  of  the  pendulum,  as  proposed  by 
Picard.  Political  events  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  project,  but  the  French  academy  of 
sciences  named  a  committee  formed  of  Borda, 
Lagrange,  Laplace,  Monge,  and  Condorcet,  to 
caiTy  out  the  work.  That  body,  however,  set 
aside  Pioard's  plan  of  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
as  the  basis  of  the  new  system,  as  well  as  a 
proposal  to  take  a  fraction  of  the  length  of  the 
equator,  and  adopted  as  the  initial  measure,  to 
be  called  the  metre,  the  ten  millionth  part  of  a 
quarter  of  the  terrestrial  meridian,  with  decimal 
multiples  and  divisions.  There,  however, 
remained  to  determine  the  length  of  the  quad- 
rants. Many  savants  had,  during  the  centiury, 
taken  measurements  of  parts  of  the  meridian, 
but  the  results  differed  considerably.  Picard 
fixed  the  length  of  the  degree  at  57,060  toises 
of  six  feet.  Some  astronomers  put  the  degree  as 
high  as  57,422  toises,  others  as  low  as  56,750. 
Fresh  surveys  were  ordered,  and  Delambre  and 
Mechaiu  were  charged  in  1792  to  measure  the 
arc  of  the  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Mont 
Jouy  near  Barcelona.  Those  limits  were  selected 
as  being  at  about  equal  distances,  the  one  from 
the  north  pole,  the  other  from  the  equator, 
each  extremity  beiug  at  the  sea  level.  The 
result  of  their  labours,  which  spread  over  a 
period  of  seven  years,  was  to  fix  the  distance 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator  at  5,130,740 
toises,  a  ten  millionth  part  of  which  was  taken 
as  the  standard  metre.  The  length  of  the 
degree  according  to  their  calculation  was  57,008 
toises,  differing  but  slightly  from  the  57,060 
toises  obtained  by  Picard  more  than  a  century 
earlier.  A  committee  of  weights  and  measures 
was  then  appointed  to  complete  the  work,  by 
composing  a  system  of  weights  and  measures 
based  on  the  metre,  with  decimal  multiples  and 
divisions.  To  indicate  the  multiples  the  Greek 
prefixes,  deca  ten,  liedo  a  hundred,  Icilo  a 
thousand,  and  myria  ten  thousand,  were 
adopted ;  and  for  the  divisions,  the  Latin, 
dsci  a  tenth,  centi  a  hundredth,  milli  a 
thousandth.  A  dicamttre  is  consequently  a 
lineal  measure  of  ten  mitres,  a  d&imUre  a  tenth 
of  a  metre,  a  MloniMre,  the  ordinary  measure  of 
road  distances,  one  thousand  metres,  a  milli- 
mitre  a  thousandth  of  a  metre.  Other  measures 
and  weights  are  derived  from  the  mitre.  For 
surface  measurement  the  unity  is  the  square  of 
a  mtoe  on  each  side  ;  with  the  multiples  square 
deoamfetre,  having  sides  of  ten  mtoes,  and  the 
divisions  of  a  square  decimetre,  or  sides  of  one- 


tenth  of  a  metre,  etc.  For  land  measurement, 
the  square  decamfetre,  containing  100  square 
mttres,  is  called  an  are,  and  100  ares,  or  10,000 
square  mitres,  an  hectare.  For  solids  the 
principal  measure  is  the  cubic  metre  of  a  square 
metre  on  each  of  the  six  faces,  the  same  bulk  of 
water  forming  the  ton  weight  of  liquids.  The 
litre  is  a  thousandth  part  of  the  ton,  or  a 
measure  having  a  tenth  of  a  metre,  or  ten 
centimetres  on  each  face.  The  weight  unit  is 
also  derived  from  the  measurement  of  liquids, 
a  cubic  centimetre,  or  cube  of  one  hundredth  of 
a  meti'e  on  each  face  of  distilled  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  greatest  density,  forming  the 
gramme ;  a  thousand  grammes  make  the  kilo- 
gramme, or  French  double  pound,  which  is  the 
principal  commercial  unity  of  weight.  The 
division  of  the  mitre  and  the  gramme  into  one 
thousandth  parts,  the  millimUre  and  the 
OTiWig'ramTJM,  permits  calculationsofgreatnicety, 
and  those  weights  and  measures  are  now 
commonly  employed  ia  the  sciences  and  indus- 
trial arts  in  countries  which  have  not  adopted 
the  metric  system  generally. 

Comparative  tables  of  the  English  equivalents 
of  the  French  weights  and  measures  are  to  be 
found  in  most  books  of  arithmetic  and  works 
of  reference,  and  it  will  suffice  here  to  state 
that  the  mitre  is  39-370  inches,  or  1'093 
yards  ;  the  litre,  61-027  cubic  inches,  or  1-760 
piuts ;  the  hectolitre,  2  -751  bushels ;  thegramme, 
15-432  grains  ;  the  kilogramme,  32-150  ounces 
troy,  or  2-204  pounds  avoirdupois  ;  the  square 
mitre,  10-764  square  feet;  the  hectolitre,  dry 
measure,  2-751  bushels;  the  kilolitre,  or  ton 
measurement  35-316  cubic  feet.  Conversely 
the  English  inch  is  0-025  metres  ;  the  yard, 
0-914  metres  ;  the  mUe,  1609-31  metres  ;  the 
square  yard,  0-836  square  metres;  the  acre, 
0-404  hectares;  the  pint,  0-567  litres;  the 
gallon,  4-543  litres  ;  the  bushel,  36-347  litres  ; 
the  grain,  6-479  centigrammes  ;  the  ounce  avoir- 
dupois, 28-349  grammes;  the  pound,  453-592 
grammes;  the  cwt.,  50-802  kilogrammes.  In 
the  above  equivalents  decimal  figures  beyond 
three  in  munber  are  omitted. 

The  metric  system  was  definitely  constituted 
by  a  law  of  the  10th  December  1799,  and 
became  compulsory  from  November  1801,  but 
did  not  apply  to  the  currency.  The  famous  law 
of  the  7th  Germinal  year  xi.  (28th  March  1803), 
however,  established  the  monetary  system  on 
its  present  bases,  the  weight  of  the  coin  being 
fixed  in  grammes  with  decimal  subdivisions  of 
the  franc  into  decimes  and  centimes,  or  tenths 
and  hundredths  of  the  franc.  The  new  system 
had  to  contend  with  old  habits  and  prejudice. 
The  population  continued  to  employ  old  names 
adapted  to  divisions  of  the  new  weights  and 
measures,  such  as  a  foot  of  a  third  of  the  metre, 
an  aune  or  ell  of  1-20  mitres,  a  pound  of  500 
grammes,  an  arpent  or  acre  of  two-fifths  of  an 
hectare,  etc.,  and  those  infractions  of  the  law 
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were  tolerated  by  successive  goTenunents  untO 
a  law  was  passed  in  1837,  interdicting,  from  tlie 
1st  January  1840,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
use  of  any  other  weights  and  measures  than 
those  of  the  metric  system.  The  principal 
exceptions  to  the  use  of  the  metric  or  decimal 
system  in  France,  are  in  the  divisions  of  time, 
and  the  measurement  of  angles,  for  which  the 
old  numeration  is  preserved,  and  all  attempts 
to  bring  those  quantities  into  concordance  with 
the  system  have  been  abandoned.  Absolute 
perfection  is  difficult,  and  the  original  idea  of 
taking  for  the  standard  a  certain  and  incon- 
testable lineal  measure  has  not  been  completely 
realised.  Since  the  first  metre  was  cast  in 
platinum,  and  deposited  at  the  archives  in  an 
iron  safe,  secured  with  four  locks,  other  measure- 
ments of  the  meridian  have  been  taken,  and 
have  proved  that  the  real  length  of  the  quadrant 
is  5,131,180  toises,  or  440  more  than  obtained 
by  Delambre  and  Mechain.  The  latter  of  those 
savants  is  said  to  have  himself  discovered  an  error 
in  his  calculations,  but  did  not  dare  to  reveal  it 
for  fear  of  raising  doubts  on  all  the  work  of  the 
commission.  The  metre  has  remained  as  first 
established,  in  spite  of  that  imperfection. 

An  international  convention  met  in  Paris  in 
1875,  and  decided  on  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent bureau  of  metric  weights  and  measures. 
The  countries  represented  were  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Russia,  Turkey,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Argentina,  Peru,  and  Venezuela.  England  did 
not  send  any  delegate,  but  gave  her  adhesion 
LQ 1884,  and  some  other  states,  including  Japan, 
have  since  joined  in.  The  international  bureau 
is  established  in  »  government  building,  in  the 
park  of  St.  Cloud,  with  a  permanent  staff 
charged  to  make  and  provide  prototypes  of  the 
metre  and  the  kilogramme,  the  expense  being 
borne  in  common.  Besides  the  original  metre, 
preserved  at  the  Paris  archives,  exact  repro- 
ductions are  also  deposited  at  the  Observatory, 
and  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 
The  international  prototypes  are  made  of  90 
parts  of  platinum,  and  10  of  iridium,  and  have 
a  length  of  102  centimetres,  the  metre  being 
marked  by  indented  lines  at  one  centimetre 
from  each  end.  Most  of  the  states  above  named 
have  adopted  entirely  the  metric  system,  others, 
including  England,  have  legalised  it,  whUe  a 
third  class  of  states  have  decimal  monies, 
weights,  and  measures,  not  concording  mth  the 
metric  system,  but  which  are  a  step  towards  it, 
and  will  facilitate  a  future  adhesion  to  it.  The 
merits  of  the  system  as  a  whole  are  so  universally 
admitted  that  they  do  not  require  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

[P.  Leyssenne,  TraiU  d' ArithmHique. — Larousse, 
Orand  Dictionnaire  du  xaf.  Steele  (s.v.) — Duver- 
gier.  Collection  des  Lois  et  Blcrets  depwis  1788.] 

T.  L. 


METROPOLIS,  Management  of  (see  also 
Companies,  City  of  London).  For  purposes 
of  local  government  London  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  areas,  the  City  of  London — formerly 
the  City  and  County  of  London — and  the 
modem  administrative  County  of  London. 
The  former  comprises  the  area  within  the  old 
city  walls,  and  some  districts  lying  immediately 
without,  in  all  some  671  acres,  about  one  square 
mUe,  with  a  population(1891)  by  day  of  301,384, 
and  by  night  37,705.  The  corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  consists  of  the  lord  mayor,  the 
two  city  sheriffs,  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  the 
court  of  common  councU.  The  elective  bodies 
are  the  liverymen  and  the  ratepayers.  The 
LiVBET  are  the  freemen  of  the  city  companies 
or  gilds,  which  are  now  (1893)  76  in  number, 
and  have  8807  members,  who  are  entitled  to 
vote  in  common  hall.  The  ratings  are  11,280 
in  number,  giving  29,337  municipal  voters, 
the  total  assessment  being  £4,153,930.  The 
aldermen,  26  in  number — one  for  each  ward, — 
are  chosen  by  the  ratepayers,  and  hold  office 
for  life.  The  alderman  for  the  ward  of  Bridge 
Without  is  not  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of 
that  ward,  but  the  seat,  when  vacant,  is  taken, 
generally  by  seniority,  by  one  of  the  other 
aldermen,  whose  ward  immediately  elects  a 
fresh  representative.  The  ratepayers  also  elect 
common  council  men,  varying  from  4  to  16  for 
each  ward,  and  amounting  in  all  to  206,  who 
hold  office  for  one  year  only,  the  elections 
taking  place  annually  on  St.  Thomas's  Day. 
The  lord  mayor,  who  must  previously  have 
served  the  office  of  sheriff,  is  chosen  annually, 
on  the  29th  September,  by  the  court  of 
aldermen,  from  two  members  of  their  own 
body  selected  on  the  same  day  by  the  livery- 
men in  common  hall.  Both  the  selection  of 
the  livery  and  the  choice  of  the  aldermen 
usually  fall  upon  the  next  in  seniority.  The 
two  sheriffs  are  also  elected  by  the  livery. 
From  the  time  of  Henry  I.  the  livery 
possessed  the  right  to  elect  both  the  city 
sheriff  and  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  but  by 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  the  last- 
named  right  was  withdrawn,  and  the  citizens 
now  elect  two  sheriffs  for  the  city. 

The  corporation  has  complete  and  exclusive 
powers  of  local  government  throughout  its 
own  area.  It  maintains  and  controls  its  own 
police,  and  administers  justice  at  the  Guild 
Hall  and  Mansion  House.  It  appoints  judges 
to  hold  courts  of  assize  for  criminal  cases  at 
the  Old  Bailey — the  aldermen  being  justices 
of  that  court,  and  throughout  the  city,  and 
having,  besides,  special  powers  enabling  any  of 
them  to  do  alone  any  act  which  in  any  other 
place  requires  the  presence  of  two  justices  of 
the  peace.  The  court  of  aldermen  holds 
licensing  sessions  for  the  city.  It  also  ap- 
points judges  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  in 
the  City  of  London  Court,  and  the   Mayor's 
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Court,  the  latter  having  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  a  variety  of  causes  arising  out  of  city 
customs,  and  also  in  causes  in  equity,  if  aris- 
ing entirely  within  the  city.  The  court  of 
aldermen  holds  separate  meetings  for  its  special 
duties,  but  for  administrative  purposes  the 
aldermen  sit  in  common  council  with  the 
councillors,  and  have  equal  powers. 

The  Administrative  County  of  London  com- 
prises urban  and  suburban  districts  outside  the 
city  boundaries,  extending  for  some  nine  or  ten 
miles  on  every  side.  It  extends  over  some  117 
square  miles,  and  contains  an  area  of  74,771 
acres,  not  including  jthe  city,  with  a  population 
(1891)  of  4,194,413.  This  area  was  formerly 
without  any  joint  or  corporate  administration, 
its  local  government  being  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  vestries  of  the  different  parishes, 
but  by  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act 
of  1855  the  metropolitan  board  of  works  was 
established,  with  powers  for  drainage,  sewerage, 
lighting,  cleaning,  and  general  improvements. 
By  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  this 
body  was  superseded  by  the  London  county 
council,  with  extended  powers  of  government 
over  the  same  area  under  the  title  of  the 
Administrative  County  of  London.  This  body 
consists  primarily  of  118  councillors,  who  are 
elected  by  the  electors  of  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  in  the  metropolis, 'including  the  city, 
the  niunber  of  councillors  for  each  division 
being  double  the  number  of  members  it  returns 
to  parliament.  The  councillors  at  their  first 
meeting  elect  a,  number  of  aldermen,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  all  one-sixth  of  their  own  number. 
From  this  enlarged  body  they  elect  a  chair- 
man, a  paid  deputy,  and  a  vice-chairman. 
AH  the  members  of  the  council  sit  together, 
and  have  equal  powers.  The  coimciUors  hold 
office  for  three  years,  and  retire  all  together. 
The  aldermen  hold  oifice  for  six  years,  nine  or 
ten  of  them  retiring  every  three  years.  At 
present  (1895)  there  are  118  councillors,  not 
including  the  chairman,  and  19  aldermen. 

The  funds  of  the  council  are  raised  by  levies 
upon  the  different  parishes  and  districts  within 
its  area,  all  parishes  paying  an  equal  rate  per 
£1.  The  rateable  value  (April  1895)  is 
£34,225,532.  By  the  Equalisation  of  Kates 
Act  1894,  a  rate  of  3d.  in  the  pound  may 
be  made  half  yearly  to  form  an  equalisation 
fund,  which  is  to  be  distributed  among  the 
parishes  on  the  basis  of  population.  It  has 
also  power  to  raise  money  by  loan,  and  the 
gi'oss  debt  amounts  (1895)  to  £34,858,656, 
includiug  £12,205,129  in  loans  to  different 
vestries  and  school  boards. 

For  judicial  purposes  the  London  county 
council  has  power  to  direct,  with  the  approval 
of  the  home  secretary,  the  holding  of  quarter 
sessions  for  the  county  of  London,  and  has 
the  right  to  petition  the  crown  to  appoint 
a   chairman   therefor.     The   chairman   of   the 


county  council   is  a  justice   of  the   peace   ex 
officio. 

The  sheriff  of  the  county  of  London  ia 
appointed  by  the  crown  in  the  same  way  as 
the  sheriffs  of  Middlesex  and  other  counties. 

For  general  criminal  jurisdiction  the  county 
of  London  is  in  the  district  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court:  a  district  comprising  269,140 
acres,  say  420  square  miles  including  the  city, 
with  a  population  (1891)  of  5,260,680.  The 
Central  Criminal  Court  holds  quarter  sessions 
and  sessions  every  month.  For  police  juris- 
diction the  county  of  London  is  comprised,  by 
act  of  1829,  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District,  which  extends  over  a  radius  of  15 
miles  from  Charing  Cross,  and  covers  442,750 
acres,  or  692  square  mUes,  not  including  the 
city,  having  a  population  (1891)  of  5,596,101. 
The  metropolitan  police  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  parliament,  acting  through  a  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  home  secretary. 
One -half  of  the  cost  of  police  is  voted  by 
parliament,  and  the  other  half  is  raised  by 
precept  upon  the  different  parishes  according 
to  rateable  value. 

For  educational  purposes  it  is  administered 
by  the  London  school  board,  established  under 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  1870,  whose 
district  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  London 
county  council.  This  board  has  58  members 
who  are  elected  every  three  years  by  the  rate- 
payers, women  being  entitled  to  vote,  and 
eligible  as  members.  The  Chairman  of  the 
board  is  appointed  by  the  members,  but  not 
necessarily  selected  from  among  themselves. 

Many  important  matters  relating  to  the 
health  of  the  metropolis,  such  as  fever  and 
smallpox  hospitals,  and  the  care  of  imbeciles, 
are  under  the  control  of  the  metropolitan 
asylums  board,  one -third  of  whose  members 
are  nominated  by  the  Local  government  board, 
the  remainder  being  elected  by  the  various 
bodies  of  poor-law  guardians. 

Matters  relating  to  the  port  of  London  and 
the  river  Thames  are  in  the  hands  of  the  city 
corporation  as  port  sanitary  authority,  and 
the  Thames  conservancy.  This  body  consists 
of  38  members,  of  whom  8  are  nominated  by 
the  corporation,  and  a  like  number  by  the 
London  county  council. 

The  lieutenancy  of  London  is  in  a 
commission  named  by  the  crown  under  the 
privy  seal,  and  under  Act  of  1673,  and 
consisting  of  the  members  and  chief  officers  of 
the  corporation,  but  not  all  of  the  councillors, 
and  other  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  city 
who  are  recommended  by  the  lord  mayor. 
The  court  of  lieutenants  has  the  same  powers 
with  regard  to  the  reserve  forces  as  the  lords 
lieutenant  of  the  counties.  A  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  (1893)  "to  consider  the  proper 
conditions  under  which  an  amalgamation  of 
the   City  and   County  of  London   could   take 
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place,  and  to  make  specific  and  practical 
proposals  for  the  purpose."  The  Commission 
included  one  member  of  the  City  Corporation, 
but  the  Commission  declining  to  receive 
evidence  as  to  the  desirability  of  amalgamation, 
as  well  as  its  practicability,  the  Corporation 
retired  from  the  inquiry  in  November  1893. 
A  repoi-t  was  presented  in  September  1894, 
but  up  to  the  end  of  1895  the  matter  had 
proceeded  no  further.  K.  w.  B. 

METZ  NOBLAT.     See  De  Metz-Noblat. 

MEUBLES.     See  Immeueles. 

MEYNIEU,  Madame  Mart  (died  in  1877)  ; 
an  Englishwoman  by  birth,  married  to  a 
Frenchman.  She  became  a  widow  after  fifty 
years  of  wedded  life,  but  continued  to  live  in 
France.  Highly  cultivated  and  accomplished, 
she  was  one  of  the  few  women  who  have  written 
on  political  economy,  and  she  was  highly  suc- 
cessful in  popularising  the  science. 

Her  principal  works  are  :  EWnents  d'ecoTumiie 
politique,  a  statement  in  a  series  of  dialogues 
between  a  teacher  and  pupil  for  the  use  of  the 
primary  normal  schools,  Paris,  1839,  8vo. — 
Histoire  dii  pawperisine  anglais,  1841,  8vo, 

A.  c.  f. 

Mf;Z AGUES,  Vivaxt  de  (18th  century), 
believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  "letter"  on  the 
general  condition  of  England,  under  the  initials 
M.  V.  D.  M.,  is  stated  by  his  translator  to  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  France 
(c.  1754-60).  The  object  of  the  "letter"is  to 
show  that  the  wealth  and  trade  of  England 
were  not  gi'eater  than  those  of  France.  With 
this  view  the  author  examines  into  the  balance 
of  trade  between  England  and  other  countries 
(including  Ireland),  the  national  income  and 
debt,  exchanges,  imports  and  •  exports  of 
bullion,  war  expenditure,  etc.  He  concludes 
that  England,  after  having  been  a  gainer  by 
her  trade  during  the  17th  century,  was  in  1761 
a  loser  from  -a  monetary  point  of  view.  He 
supports  his  argument  by  statistics  from  oflBcial 
and  the  best  private  estimates,  and  carefully 
considers  objections.  He  calculates  that  the 
"territorial  income''  of  England  about  1760 
was  £20,000,000  sterhng  ;  also  that  from  two- 
fifths  to  a  third  of  the  national  debt  was  held 
by  foreigners. 

BUan  giniral  el  raisonni  de  I'Angletem,  depuis 
leOOjusqu'd  la  fin  de  1761;  ou  Lettre  a  M.  L.  C.  D. 
sv/r  leproduit  des  terres  et  du  commerce  de  I'Angle- 
terre,  par  M.  V.  D.  M.,  1762;  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  A  general  vieio  of  England 
respecting  its  policy,  trade,  commerce,  taxes,  debts, 
produce  of  land,  colonies,  manners,  etc. ,  argumen- 
tativdy  stated  from  the  year  1600  to  1162,  in  a 
letter  to  M.  L.  C.  D.  hy  M.  V.  D.  M.,  London, 
1766.     [See  Andrew  Hooke.] 

[Coquelin  and  GuUlaumin,  Dictionnaire  de 
V  Economic  politique,  Paris,  1854. — E.  Giffen, 
Qrmeth  of  Capital,  London,  1889.]         R.  H.  H. 

MICHAELIS,  Otto  (1826-1890),  was 
successively   a  journalist,    a    member    of    the 


Prussian  chamber  of  deputies,  of  the  imperial 
lieichstag,  and  a  councUlor  of  the  German 
chancery.  He  was  one  of  the  most  steadfast  and 
brilliant  representatives  of  the  German  free- 
trading  party  ;  when  Prince  Bismarck's  leanings 
towards  a  protective  policy  became  notorious, 
he  resigned  his  office  in  the  imperial  chancery, 
but  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  the 
Inralidenfonds.  He  was  ■with  Julius  Fauchek 
(q.v.)  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Vierteljahr- 
schnft  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cobdeii 
Club. 

After  having  published  a  book  against  the  state 
monopoly  of  railways  {Zlas  Monopol  der  Eisea- 
bahnen  1861),  Michaelis  later  on  showed  himself 
willing  to  make  concessions  on  this  subject  ;  his 
VolksvnrthscliafUiche  Schriften,  2  vols.,  1857, 
which  deal  with  the  management  of  railways,  the 
commercial  crisis  of  1857,  commercial  speculations, 
public  loans  and  banking,  and  Ms  contributions  to 
the  Viertdjahrschrift,  deserve  to  be  noticed.  In  his 
chapter  on  value  {JOas  Eapitel  vomWerthe),  which 
first  came  out  in  the  same  periodical,  he  states 
that  the  notion  of  value  is  purely  subjective,  and 
springs  from  the  efforts  to  be  made  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  a  thing,  leaving  aside  the  further 
purpose  of  exchange.  He  was  a  strong  opponent 
of  a  fiduciary  circulation  of  bank-notes,     b.  ca. 

MICHEL,  Frakoisque  (1809-1887),  editor 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Gascon  Rolls  {MOles 
Gascons)  in  the  Collection  des  Documents  Inidits, 
of  municipal  records  of  Bordeaux,  etc.  His 
writings,  chiefly  on  antiquarian  subjects,  are 
numerous. 

His  Histoire  du  Commerce  et  de  la  Navigation 
de  Bordeaux  (2  vols.,  Bordeaux,  1867-68),  entirely 
based  on  local  and  on  national  (English  and 
French)  records,  is  highly  esteemed  and  full  of  in- 
formation on  the  intercourse  between  Bordeaux  and 
England  during  the  period  of  English  dominion. 

E.  ca. 

MIDDLEMAN".  A  "middleman,"  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  one  through  whose  hands 
goods  pass  from  one  trader  to  another  or  to  a 
consumer.  Owing  to  the  inaccurate  habits 
of  thought  prevalent  respecting  economics, 
the  term  has  acquired  a.  dyslogistic  meaning 
in  consequence  of  the  considerable  profits 
which  are  frequently  made  by  the  persons  or 
corporations  included  under  it.  The  middle- 
man is  supposed  in  some  mysterious  and  blame- 
worthy manner  to  have  insinuated  himself 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  taking 
an  exorbitant  profit  from  both,  and  various 
wild  schemes  have  from  time  to  time  been 
devised  for  ' '  eliminating  the  middleman  "  who 
is  figured  by  half-educated  people  as  a  person 
with  no  real  raison  d'etre,  since  he  performs  no 
useful  function.  This  idea  is,  in  the  main, 
absurd,  but  like  more  mdely  spread  opinions 
it  is  based  on  a  truth.  To  get  rid  of  all  inter- 
mediate agencies  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer is  a  dream  which  even  the  most  rabid 
assailant  of  the  middleman  would  admit  to  be 
impossible  of  realisation,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  in  certain  cases  middlemen  continue  to 
obtain  business  long  after  the  economic  justi- 
fication for  their  existence  has  ceased.  To  do 
what  has  always  been  the  custom  is  easier  than 
to  strike  out  a  new  path,  and  for  thia  reason 
people  follow  the  old  ways  in  their  daily  busi- 
ness unless  a  very  great  advantage  can  be 
shown  to  result  from  a  change. 

Co-OPEKATION  as  applied  to  Disteibution 
is  a  device,  and  a  very  effective  device,  for 
getting  rid  of  a  number  of  middlemen.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  "bring  producer 
and  consumer  together,"  especially  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  produce,  the  profits  of  the  sales- 
man, in  the  case  of  meat  especially,  being 
supposed  to  be  excessive.  They  probably  are 
in  many  cases  ;  for  though  retail  tradesmen  are 
fierce  competitors  one  with  another  in  large 
towns,  their  competition  does  not  take  the 
form  of  cutting  down  prices  to  any  serious 
extent,  and  in  small  towns  a  practical  monopoly 
of  the  supply  of  such  articles  as  meat  often 
exists.  Moreover,  the  strong  demand  arising 
from  the  wants  of  the  big  towns,  especially 
London,  tends  to  keep  up  prices,  for  the  London 
salesman  would  be  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
any  unusual  cheapness.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  middlemen  are 
essential  to  nearly  all  businesses  involving 
movements  of  commodities  over  considerable 
distances,  and  as  there  is  competition  even 
among  them,  their  profits  cannot  be  more,  on 
the  average,  than  the  services  rendered  justify, 
though  occasionally  an  excessive  profit  may  be 
made  for  a  time.  w.  H. 

MIDDLE  PRICE.  Dealers  on  the  stock 
exchange,  when  asked  the  price  of  a  given 
security,  sometimes  say,  "87  middle,"  or  some 
other  middle  price,  at  which  they  are  not 
prepared  to  deal,  but  which  is  half  way  be- 
tween the  prices  which  buyers  offer  and  sellers 
are  prepared  to  accept.  A  middle  price  is 
therefore  not  a  formal  Quotation  {q-v.), 
although  transactions  are  sometimes  based  on 
it  (see  also  Maegin).  a.  e. 

MIL.  The  1000th  part  of  a  monetary  unit. 
It  is  perhaps  more  frequently  applied  to  the 
United  States  dollar  than  to  any  other  coin. 
The  smallest  United  States  coin  issued  appears 
to  be  a  copper  half-cent,  of  which  %  39,926.11 
coined  by  the  mint  of  Philadelphia  were 
stated  to  be  outstanding  in  1894.  These 
half- cents  each  =  2^  mils.  The  value  of  the 
mil  is  about  -J-  of  1  farthing. 

[Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  1894.  The  mil  was  proposed  as  the 
smallest  coin  of  the  Decimal  System  [q.v.) 
Some  comments  on  the  use  of  the  mil  will  be  found 
in  Bagehot,  A  Universal  Money,  pp.  45-62,  2nd 
ed.  1889.] 

MILL.  A  mill  is  properly  "  an  engine  or 
machine  for  grinding  or  comminuting  any 
substance "  (Webster),   and   is  an   implement 


of  great  antiquity,  its  rudimentary  form  being 
preserved  in  the  quern  or  hand-mill  from  time 
immemorial  used  for  grinding  corn,  and  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with  still  in  remote  places. 
At  what  period  in  the  history  of  ancient  civilisa- 
tion mills  of  a  larger  construction  began  to  be 
used  is  uncertain  ;  but  a  persistent  tradition, 
founded  on  a  remark  of  Strabo's,  points  to  the 
first  water-driven  corn  mill  as  having  been  in 
use  near  the  palace  of  Mithridates,  in  Asia 
Minor,  who  died  63  B.  0.  Such  mills  were  intro- 
duced into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  were 
common  throughout  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages.  Gradually  they  were  applied  to  other 
purposes,  to  grinding  colours,  crushing  oil,  and 
sawing  stone  and  timber.  Later  still  a  use 
was  found  for  them  in  connection  with  metal 
manufacture  ;  as  an  alternative  to  hammering 
by  hand  ;  and  in  textile  manufacture,  in  the 
special  process  of  fulling,^  or  pounding  cloth. 
At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  modem 
Faotokt  System  their  utility  was  extended  in  a 
variety  of  directions  ;  and  about  the  same  time 
that  astonishing  series  of  mechanical  inventions 
commenced  which  resulted  in  the  possibility 
of  spinning,  and  at  length  of  weaving,  by 
machinery.  The  places  where  these  operations 
were  perfoimed  seem  to  have  been  called  at 
first  mills  or  factories  indifferently,  partly,  we 
may  judge,  because  of  the  extension  of  their 
utilities  in  these  directions,  partly  because 
many  old  mills — corn  mills  and  fulling  mills — 
were  then  turned  into  factories.  The  earlier 
factory  acts,  accordingly,  made  no  distinction 
between  these  terms,  and  the  original  technical 
signification  of  the  former  seemed  in  some 
danger  of  being  lost  in  this  connection.  Subse- 
quently the  term  mill  was  dropped,  except  in 
certain  specific  relations  which  are  defined,  as 
mill-gearing,  iron  mill,  but  a  survival  of  this 
confusion  of  nomenclature  may  still  be  noted 
in  the  factory  districts,  where  that  part  of  a 
textile  manufactory  where  spinning  is  carried 
on  is  often  spoken  of  as  distinctively  the  miU, 
whilst  the  part  where  weaving  is  performed  is 
called  the  factory,  with  obvious  reference  to 
those  earlier  meanings. 

[John  Beckman,  History  of  Inventions,  articles 
"Corn  Mills,"  "Saw  Mills"  (Bohn's  edition).— 
R.  W.  Cooke-Taylor,  Introduction  to  a  Bistory  of 
the  Factory  System,  ch.  i.]  B.  w.  c.  T. 

1  "The  operation  of  fulling  bore  a  sufficiently  near 
resemblance  to  the  earlier  and  propei:  processes  of  mill 
work,  not  to  appear  utterly  foreign  from  the  older 
conception  of  a  mill,  and  was  in  fact  sometimes  called 
'milling,'  in  obvious  accord  with  this  view.  Soon, 
however,  the  term  began  to  include  other  processes 
more  remote.  In  1551  complaint  is  made  to  parliament 
of  the  establishment  of  'gigge  mills* — contrivances, 
that  is,  for  raising  a  pile  or  nap  on  cloth,  a  process, 
therefore,  wherein  little  trace  of  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  '  mill '  remains ;  and  at  length  winding, 
spinning,  and  a  variety  of  operations  dealing  with  the 
treatment  of  fibrous  material  are  found  spoken  of  as 
performed  in  mills ;  operations  wherein  the  original 
technical  signification  is  altogether  lost "  (Cooke-Taylor, 
Introduction  ta  History  of  Factory  System,  p,  11). 
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MILL,  James  (1773-1836)  was  born  in  the 
Tillage  of  Nortliwater  Bridge,  Forfarshire.  His 
father  was  a  shoemaker.  His  early  years  were 
exempted  fiom  the  drudgery  of  manual  labour 
by  the  discerning  partiality  of  his  mother.  He 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinbui-gh  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  having  completed  the 
usual  studies,  became  licensed  as  a  preacher. 
But  abandoning  this  career,  Mill  went  to 
London  in  1802,  and  supported  himself  by 
literature.  He  married  in  1806,  and  in  course 
of  time  had  a  family  of  nine  children — 
' '  conduct  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
opposed,"  as  his  son  says,  "to  the  opinions 
which,  at  least  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he 
strenuously  upheld."  Struggling  and  burdened 
as  he  was,  he  had  the  energy  to  compose  a  great 
book.  The  History  of  India.  The  publication 
of  this  work  in  1818  led  to  Mill's  obtaining  a 
lucrative  appointment  in  the  India  office.  His 
position  in  the  office  continued  to  rise  in  dignity 
and  emolmnent  up  to  his  death. 

Mill's  earliest  work  was  economic.  An  Essay 
on  the  Impolicy  of  a  Bounty  on  the,  Exportation 
of  Grain  and  on  the  Principles  which  ought  to 
regulate  the  Commerce  of  Grain,  1804  ;  a  rare 
pamphlet  which,  from  M'Culloch's  notice  of 
it,  seems  to  have  referred  to  the  restrictions  on 
the  trade  -  between  England  and  Ireland.  In 
1807  he  ■wrote  Commerce  defended :  an  Answer 
to  the  Arguments  Iry  which  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Cdbbett,  and  others,  have  attempted  to  prove  that 
Commerce  is  not  a  source  of  National  Wealth, 
which  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  Eicardo. 
The  advantages  of  the  territorial  division  of 
labour  are  well  expounded  ;  but  the  following 
view  of  the  gain  by  international  exchange 
appears  less  orthodox  :  "  Whenever  a  cargo  of 
goods  of  any  sort  is  exported,  and  a  cargo  of 
other  goods  bought  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
former  is  imported,  whatever  the  goods  im- 
ported exceed  in  value  \i.e.  money -value,  as 
the  context  shows]  the  goods  exported  beyond 
the  expense  of  importation  is  so  much  clear 
gain  to  the  country."  In  1808,  reviewing 
Thomas  Smith,  "Money  and  Exchange " in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  Mill  asserts  the  jsrinciple 
that  money  is  a  commodity,  and  thus  de- 
scribes its  uses.  ' '  First  we  go  to  market  with 
money.  Secondly,  we  account  by  means  of 
it.  .  .  .  Abstract  ideas  or  ideal  standards 
are  of  no  use  in  going  to  market,"  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  Some  years  later  (1816-23) 
MiU  contributed  several  articles  to  the  supple- 
ment to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (1823), 
of  which  the  most  famous,  criticised  by 
Macaulay,  Edinburgh  Review,  1829,  is  that  on 
Government.  The  articles  in  the  Supplement 
which  most  deserve  notice  here  are  on  Banks 
of  Savings,  Beggars,  Benefit  Societies,  and 
Colonies;  containing  strong  assertions  of  the 
Malthusian  doctrine  (see  especially  p.  246  of 
Supplement,  vol.  i.).    The  article  on  Economists 


treats  only  of  the  political  principles   of  the 
French  school. 

Much  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  writings 
which  have  been  refen'ed  to  is  presented  in  a 
summary  form  in  MUl's  masterpiece.  Elements 
of  Political  Economy.  This  composition  origi- 
nated in  1819,  as  J.  S.  Mill  tells  us,  in 
instructions  given  to  him  by  his  father  in 
the  course  of  their  daOy  walks.  The  abstracts 
of  these  lessons,  prepared  by  the  son,  served 
the  father  as  notes  from  which  to  write  his 
book,  which  was  published  in  1821.  A 
second  edition — considerably  altered — appeared 
in  1824  ;  a  third  in  1826.  Several  of  the 
alterations  in  the  thii-d  edition  were  founded 
on  criticisms  made  by  J.  S.  Mill  and  his 
friends.  Although  the  book,  in  J.  S.  Mill's 
words,  "has  now  for  some  time  finished  its 
work,"  it  is  still  interesting  as  a  type  of  the 
classical  political  economy  (J.  S.  Mill's  Auto- 
biography, p.  121).  The  cajiable  author  pro- 
posing "to  compose  a  sehoolbook  of  pohtioal 
economy "  (Preface)  ' '  an  epitome  of  the 
science"  (eh.  iii.  §  10),  and  professing  "to 
have  made  no  discovery  "  (Preface),  is  naturally 
regarded  as  the  interpreter  of  his  contem- 
poraries, especially  of  Ricardo  his  intimate 
friend  (cp.  Prof.  Ashley  on  the  Behahilitation  of 
Puicardo,  Economic  Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  478-479). 
Admirable  as  the  work  is,  considered  as  a  sum- 
mary representation  of  received  theories,  there 
are  two  features  of  the  original  which  seem  to 
be  exaggerated  in  the  miniature  picture  (1). 
With  M'Culloch,  James  Mill  represents  value 
as  depending  wholly  on  quantity  of  labotir  (cp. 
M'Culloch,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  pt. 
iii.  §  1).  He  explains  away  the  part  played 
by  waiting}  (as  we  should  now  say).  "If  the 
wine  which  is  put  in  the  cellar  is  increased  in 
value  one-tenth  by  being  kept  a  year,  one- 
tenth  more  of  labour  may  be  correctly  con- 
sidered as  having  been  expended  upon  it." 
.  .  .  "How  then  can  it  [time]  create  value? 
Time  is  a  mere  abstract  term.  It  is  a  word, 
a  sound"  {Elements,  2nd  ed.  p.  97-99).  This 
view  is  criticised  with  just  severity  by  S.  Bailey 
{Critical  Dissertation  on  Value).  (2)  The 
theory  of  population  as  presented  by  James 
Mill  appears  particularly  dismal ;  owing  partly 
to  his  very  precarious  "proof  that  capital  has 
a  less  tendency  than  population  to  increase 
rapidly"  {Elements,  ch.  ii.  §  2,  art.  3),  partly 
to  his  not  taking  sufficient  account  of  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  of  production.  ' '  The  grand 
practical  problem,  therefore,  is  to  find  the  means 
of  limiting  births. "  A  more  original  feature  is 
the  proposal  to  tax  additions  to  rent — J.  S. 
Mill's  "unearned  increment." 

Upon  the  whole  political  economy,  as  treated 
by  James  Mill,  may  afford  one  of  the  advantages 
which  he  claims  for  the  science  in  the  dialogue 
entitled  "Whether  Political  Economy  is  useful" 
{London  Review,  1836)  namely,  contemplative 
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pleasure.  Even  Dr.  Ingram  allows  to  the 
Elements  "the  character  of  a  work  of  art." 
But  Mill's  work  does  not  afford  another 
advantage  which  he  claims  for  political 
economy  in  the  same  dialogue,  namely,  a 
"comprehensive  commanding  view"  such  as 
that  by  which  a  general  is  enabled  to  realise 
his  practical  purpose.  James  Mill's  work  in 
political  economy,  as  in  politics,  seems  to  be 
vitiated  by  the  excessive  use  of  deductive 
reasoning — what  his  son  calls  the  geometrical 
method  (Logic,  bk.  vi.  ch.  viii.).  His  principal 
services  to  political  economy  were  indirect — to 
have  instigated  Eicardo  to  write  (see  J.  S.  Mill's 
Autobiography)  and  to  have  been  the  father 
and  the  teacher  of  J.  S.  Mill. 

[Life,  by  Professor  Bain,  1882.—/.  S.  Mill, 
by  Professor  Bain  (full  of  references). — MacVey 
Napier,  Correspondence. —  J.  S.  MUl's  Aufoiio- 
graphy. — Mrs.  Grote's  Personal  Life  of  George 
Grate,  pp.  21-25.  See  an  exposition  of  fallacies  on 
rent  tithes,  and  containing  an  examination  of  Mr. 
Ricardo's  theory  of  rent,  viz.  the  doctrine  of  the 
impossibility  of  a  general  glut  and  other  proposi- 
tions of  the  modern  school.  .  .  .  Being  ia  the  form 
of  a  review  of  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Mill's  Hie- 
ments  of  Political  Economy,  by  Perronet  Thompson. 
— B.istm'y  of  Theories  of  Production  and  Distribu- 
tion, by  E.  Cannan.  ]  F.  T.  E. 
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Early  Works,  p.  756 ;  Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions 
of  Pol.  Ec. ,  p.  756 ;  PriTici'ples  of  Political  Economy, 
p.  767  ;  Other  Works,  p.  763. 

John  Stuakt  Mill  (1806-1873),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  James  Mill,  by  whom  he  was 
educated.  The  teacher  was  exacting,  the  pupil 
precocious  ;  and  John,  at  a  marvellously  early 
age,  attained  proficiency  in  all  the  principal 
branches  of  learning,  particularly  the  specu- 
lative sciences.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
received  from  his  father  peripatetic  lectures  on 
political  economy ;  and  it  must  have  been 
about  the  same  period  that,  in  his  own  words, 
' '  Mr.  Ricardo  invited  me  to  his  house  and  to 
walk  with  him  in  order  to  converse  upon  the 
subject"  (Autohiography,  p.  64).  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  wrote  in  the  Traveller  in  defence 
of  Ricardo  and  James  Mill,  his  first  appearance 
in  print.  He  contributed  frequently  to  the 
Westminster  Mevieio,  which  was  started  in 
1824,  thirteen  articles,  he  says  (ibid.  p.  97), 
of  which  only  some  are  specified  by  him. 
Those  on  the  game  laws,  the  law  of  libel,  and 
the  corn  laws,  attest  the  versatility  and  pre- 
oooiousness  of  the  writer.  Among  the  "re- 
views of  books  of  political  economy, "  which  he 
speaks  of  having  written,  may  probably  be 
placed  the  review  of  the  Critical  Dissertation  on 
Value  (by  S.  Bailby)  in  the  fifth  number  of 
the  Westminster  (Jan.  1826).  The  relation  of 
cost  of  production  to  value  is,  according  to  the 
writer,  like  the  relation  of  the  pendulum  to  a 
the  movement  of  a  clock  —  a  regulator,  not 


a  cause.  "Demand  is  the  cause  of  value." 
The  issue  between  the  author  of  the  Disserta- 
tion and  James  Mill  as  to  the  influence  of 
Distance  in  Time  on  value  is  avoided. 

Other  youthful  essays  were  published  in  the 
Parliamentary  History  and  Review,  the  first 
two  numbers  of  which  relating  to  the  sessions 
1825  and  1826  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian. 
The  first  contains — beside  the  article  on  the 
Catholic  Association,  acknowledged  by  Mill 
(Autobiography,  p.  118) — some  remarks  on 
combination  and  combination  laws  (Review,  for 

1825,  p.  730),  which  may  perhaps  be  attri- 
buted to  Mill.  The  theory  that  "the  rate  of 
wages  must  in  the  long  run  depend  on  the 
relation  between  the  capital  of  a  country  and 
its  population,"  is  employed  to  prove  the  im- 
possibility of  raising  general  wages  by  com- 
bination. The  second  number  contains  an^ 
article  headed  Paper  Currency  —  Commercial 
Distress,  justly  referred  to  in  the  Autobiography 
(loc.  cit.),  as  an  "elaborate  essay."  The 
remarks  on  theoiy  and  experience  (Review,  for 

1826,  pp.  654-659),  and  on  the  "  double 
standard"  (Mist.,  p.  659)  are  characteristic. 
This  essay  and  that  on  the  Reciprocity  principle 
in  Commerce  are  described  by  Mill  (in  his 
Autobiography)  as  "original  thinking."  They 
were  not,  however,  included  by  him  among  the 
articles  which  he  has  republished  in  his  Dis- 
sertations and  Discussions.  Among  ephemeral 
writings  which  have  not  been  reprinted  may 
be  noticed  the  Notes  on  Newspapers  in  the 
Monthly  Repository  of  1834.  They  evince  that 
rare  union  of  qualities  which  he  himself  has 
characterised  as  "practicality"  and  devotion 
to  "large  generalisations"  (Autobiography,  p. 
190).  Referring  to  the  then  burning  question 
of  trades  unions,  he  maintains  that  workmen 
cannot  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  by  combina- 
tion, but  that  they  ought  not  to  be  prevented 
from  learning  this  by  experience  (Monthly 
Repository,  1834,  pp.  247,  366,  435). 

Meanwhile  the  young  philosopher  had  culti- 
vated his  dialectic  powers  by  taking  part  in 
debating  societies,  formed  largely  but  not 
exclusively  of  the  followers  of  Bentham.  The 
picked  band  which  used  to  meet  in  the  morning 
in  Grote's  house  ' '  brought  out  new  views  of  some 
topics  of  abstract  political  economy."  To  this 
origin  Mill  refers  the  first  and  fourth  of  the 
essays,  which  are  contained  in  the  Essays  on 
some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Pol.  Econ.  .  .  .  These 
Essays  were  written  in  1829  and  1830,  but  (with 
the  exception  of  the  fifth,  which  appeared  in 
the  Westminster  Review)  they  did  not  find  a 
publisher  till  1844.  The  Essays  deserve  to  be 
studied  as  anticipating,  and  sometimes  trans- 
cending, the  Political  Economy. 

Of  the  first  essay  the  substance,  and  in  large 
part  the  very  words  have  been  embodied  in  the 
great  chapter  mthe  Political  Economy  on  "Inter- 
national Values"  (bk.  iii.  ch.  xix.),  and  in  the 
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important  section  which  deals  with  protection 
{ibid.  bk.  v.  oh.  iy.  §  6).  "With  this  should 
he  read  the  passages  in  the  preface  to  the 
Essays,  which  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
relaxation  of  non- protective  duties  beyond 
what  may  be  required  by  the  interest  of  the 
revenue  should  in  general  be  made  contingent 
upon  the  adoption  of  some  corresponding 
degree  of  freedom  of  trade  by  the  nation  from 
which  the  commodities  are  imported.  In  the 
second  essay  the  influence  of  consumption  upon 
production  is  stated  more  fully  than  in  the 
passages  of  the  Political  Economy  which  are 
below  (p.  758)  referred  to  as  con-ective  of  a 
wrong  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  ' '  Demand 
for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour." 
In  the  third  essay  there  is  obtained  a  definition 
of  wealth  as  consisting  of  "permanent  sources 
of  enjoyment,"  and  a  corresponding  definition 
of  productive  labour,  more  philosophical  per- 
haps than  the  definitions  which  in  deference 
to  popular  opinion  have  been  adopted  in  the 
Political  Economy  (hk.  i.  ch.  3).  The  fourth 
essay  explains  and  coiTects  Eicardo's  docb-ine 
that  "profits  depend  upon  wages;  rising  as 
wages  fall  and  falling  as  wages  rise."  The 
justice  of  the  ooiTcction  will  be  evident  if  we 
regard  "wages  "  as  paid  in  a  money  of  which 
the  unit  is  a  product  of  a  constant  quantity  of 
labour  (Ricardo,  Pol.  Econ.,  ch.  1,  §  6).  But 
this  monetary  standard  is  not  quite  perfect, 
and  the  Ricardian  proposition  is  not  quite  true, 
unless  we  use  "labour"  as  short  for  "effort 
and  sacrifice,"  and  take  account  of  variations 
in  the  quantity  of  abstinence  or  waiting  which 
is  required  for  the  production  of  a  unit  of  the 
standard  (cp.  Memorandum  on  variations  in 
the  value  of  the  Monetary  Standard,  Report  of 
the  British  Association,  1889,  §  vii.)  This 
refinement  is  reproduced  in  the  Political  Econ- 
omy (bk.  iii.  ch.  xxvi.  §  3,  but  not  in  the 
corresponding  passage  bk.  ii.  oh.  xv.  §  7).  In 
the  fifth  essay  the  not  very  epigrammatic  defini- 
tion of  Political  Economy  agrees  with  that  which 
is  adopted  in  the  "Preliminary  Remarks"  of 
the  Political  Economy.  Discussing  the  method 
of  the  science.  Mill  holds  the  balance  between 
abstract  reasoning  and  observation.  The  a 
priori  method  is  the  only  certain  or  scientific 
mode  of  investigation.  But  he  who  does 
not  ' '  sift  and  scrutinise  the  details  of  every 
specific  experiment  must  rest  contented  to  take 
no  share  in  practical  politics,  to  have  no 
opinion,  or  to  hold  it  with  extreme  modesty," 
on  the  applications  of  his  doctrines.  There  is 
a  most  weighty  caution  against  the  "  danger  of 
overlooking  something."  The  only  remedy  is 
to  place  oneself  at  the  point  of  view  of  an 
opponent,  and  either  to  discern  what  he  sees  or 
thinks  he  sees,  or  make  out  clearly  that  it  is 
an  optical  delusion.  A  beautiful  example  of 
this  procedure  is  afforded  in  the  second  of  the 
Essays,  where  Mill  points  out  that  the  descrip- 


tions which  have  been  given  of  Ovek-pkodtjc- 
TION  are  applicable  to  a  commercial  crisis. 

The  method  of  political  economy  was  further 
elucidated  in  the  Logic  published  in  1843. 
His  dominant  idea  is  thus  expressed :  "I 
always  regarded  the  methods  of  physical 
sciences  as  the  proper  models  for  political" 
(Autobiography,  p.  165  ;  cp.  ibid.  p.  160). 

The  combination  of  a  priori  reasoning  from 
general  propositions  with  specific  verification, 
the  direct  deductive  method,  which  has  proved 
so  successful  in  mathematical  physics  is  pre- 
scribed for  political  economy  (Logic,  bk.  vi. 
ch.  ix.).  It  is  a  question  whether  this  view- 
was,  or  could  consistently  be,  retained  by  Mill, 
when  he  began  to  doubt  the  universality  of  the 
principle  of  self-interest,  which  he  once  had 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  economic 
reasoning  (Essays,  p.  138),  when  under  the 
influence  (see  also  A.  Comte)  of  the  St.  Sim- 
onians  "his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  very  limited 
and  temporary  value  of  the  old  political  econ- 
omy" (Autobiography,  p.  166),  and  when, 
under  a  more  intimate  influence,  he  looked  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  ' '  it  will  no  longer  either 
be,  or  be  thought  to  be,  impossible  for  human 
beings  to  exert  themselves  strenuously  in  procur- 
ing benefits  which  are  not  to  be  exclusively 
their  own"  (ibid.  p.  230  et  seq.  ;  cp.  on  the 
ultimate  premisses  of  Political  Economy,  Mar- 
shall, Principles  of  Economics,  bk.  i.  ch.  v.  §  5). 

Thus  prepared,  MiU  began  his  treatise  on 
Political  Economy  in  1845,  and  finished  it  in 
1847  with  marvellous  celerity.  An  analysis  of 
this  classical  work  may  be  useful. 

J.  S.  MiU's  Principles  of  Polilical  Economy, 
for  a  work  that  has  been  so  much  read,  has  been 
but  little  commented  on.  To  remedy,  in  how- 
ever slight  a  degree,  this  deficiency  is  the  design 
of  the  following  paragi'aphs. 

The  preliminary  remarks  contain  a  sketch  of 
the  progress  and  a  description  of  the  object  of 
political  economy.  The  definition  of  wealth  as 
"all  useful  or  agreeable  things  which  possess 
exchangeable  value,"  leaving  in  uncertainty  the 
question  ' '  whether  immaterial  products  are  to 
be  considered  wealth,"  should  be  compared 
with  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  Mill's 
Unsettled  Questions  (Essay  5),  and  in  one  of 
the  chapters  of  his  Political  Economy  (bk.  i.  ch. 
iii.  §  3).  In  his  earlier  view,  the  ' '  skill  and 
the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  artisans  of 
a  countiy  are  reckoned  part  of  its  wealth,  no 
less  than  their  tools  and  machinery "  (ibid. )  ; 
but  in  the  later  treatise  the  teim  is  applied 
only  to  ' '  what  is  called  material  wealth. " 

The  first  inquiry  about  wealth  relates  to  its 
cause.  "  The  requisites  of  production  are  two  ; 
labour  and  appropriate  natural  objects  "  (bk.  i. 
ch.  i.  §  1,  par.  1).  These  are  the  "primary  and 
universal  requisites"  (bk.  i.  ch.  i.  §  1,  par.  1). 
But  since  ' '  there  is  another  requisite,  without 
which  no  productive  operations  bej'ond  the  rude 
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and  scanty  beginnings  of  primitive  industry  are 
possible  "  (bk.  i.  oh.  iv.  §  1,  par.  1),  we  may  say 
that  "the  essential  requisites  of  production  are 
three :  labour,  capital,  and  natural  agents " 
(bk.  i.  ch.  i.  §  1,  par.  3  ;  cp.  Agents  of  Pro- 
duction). 

A  "general  survey"  (ch.  vii.,  first  sentence), 
of  the  requisites  of  production,  occu]5ies  the 
first  six  chapters.  The  "conceit  .  .  .  that 
nature  lends  more  assistance  to  human  en- 
deavours in  agriculture  than  in  manufactures," 
is  refuted  in  the  first  chapter.  In  the  first 
section  of  the  second  chapter  it  is  shown  how 
"an  article  fitted  for  some  human  use"  (an 
article  of  the  "first  order,"  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  say) — such  as  bread — is  produced, 
partly  by  labour  employed  directly  about  the 
thing  itself — such  as  that  of  the  baker — and 
partly  by  the  indirect  labours  of  the  reaper,  the 
ploughman,  the  ploughmaker,  who  all  "ulti- 
mately derive  the  remuneration  of  their  labour 
from  the  bread  or  its  price."  This  important 
passage  is  referred  to  at  a  more  advanced 
stage,  as  setting  forth  the  ' '  component  ele- 
ments of  cost  of  production  "  (bk.  iii.  ch.  iv.  §  1). 
The  modes  in  which  labour  is  indirectly  instru- 
mental to  the  production  of  a  thing  are  analysed 
in  the  remainder  of  the  second  chapter  ;  the 
term  "  indirect,"  it  may  be  observed,  sometimes 
importing  simply  the  relation  of  means  to  end 
(§  1,  §  3,  par.  1)  ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
savants  (§  8,  last  par.),  that  "the  material 
fruits,  though  the  results,  are  seldom  the^  direct 
purposes  of  the  pursuits  of  the  savants,  nor  is 
their  remuneration  in  general  derived  from  the 
increased  production  which  may  be  caused 
incidentally  ...  by  their  discoveries "  (cp. 
§  7,  par.  1). 

Capital  is  defined  as  the  physical  requisites 
of  production  which  are  the  products  of  labour 
(ch.  iv.  §  1,  par.  12  ;  cp.  ch.  x.  §  1,  par.  3).  The 
term  admits  of  nice  divisions  which  are  traced 
in  the  fourth  chapter.  The  "fundamental 
propositions  respecting  capital "  which  form  the 
fifth  chapter,  may  be  described  without  much 
exaggeration  in  Prof.  Nicholson's  words,  as 
' '  a  strange  combination  of  axiom  and  para- 
dox, of  error  exposed  and  truth  suppressed, 
of  practical  wisdom  and  unreal  hypothesis " 
(Nicholson's  Principles,  bk.  i.  ch.  vi.  §  7). 
More  than  one  of  the  propositions  at  least 
"expresses  liis  [Mill's]  meaning  badly";  as 
Prof.  Marshall  says  (Principles  of  Economics, 
note  to  bk.  vi.  ch.  ii.). 

The  proposition  which  has  most  "exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  all  subsequent  writers  " 
(Nicholson),  is  the  fourth,  that  "demand  for 
commodities  is  not  demand  for  labour."  The 
following  is  a  contribution  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  loctis  vexatissimiis. 

Mill  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  consumption 
is  the  motive  to  production.  The  fact  that 
desire   evokes  labour  is  constantly  present  to 


him  (see  Preliminary  Kemarks,  two  passages  in 
the  middle,  pp.  13,  19,  ed.  1878,  bk.  i.  ch.  vii. 
§  3  ;  bk.  i.  oh.  viii.  §  2,  last  par.  ;  bk.  i.  ch. 
xiii.  §§  1  and  3  ;  bk.  iii.  ch.  xvii.  §  5,  and 
cp.  Vhsettled  Questions,  Essay  2).  He  may  be 
credited  with  making  two  assertions,  one 
correct  and  one  not  so.  The  true  lesson  to 
be  derived  from  the  passage  is  that  capital- 
isation is  apt  to  be  increased  by  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  consumption  (Marshall,  loc.  cit.). 
But  it  is  erroneously  implied  that  "to  spend 
money  on  the  direct  hire  of  labour  is  more  bene- 
ficial than  to  spend  it  on  hiring  commodities  " 
(Marshall).  Ceteris  paribus  it  comes  to  much 
the  same  whether  a  rich  individual  spends  his 
money  on  "velvet"  (Mill's  favourite  instance), 
or  in  payment  of  workmen  to  roll  the  ' '  velvet 
green  "  (Ruskin).  The  most  serious  refutation 
of  this  error  is  that  which  forms  the  appendix 
to  bk.  iv.  of  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb's  Political 
Economy.  The  great  difliculties  which  Mill's 
doctrine  presents  may  farther  be  illustrated  by 
the  parallel  passage  in  Fawcett's  Political  Econ- 
omy, and  by  the  explanations  of  the  doctrine 
which  are  offered  by  Prof.  Sidgwick  (Pol.  Econ.), 
Prof.  Laughlin  (Edition  of  Mill),  Mr.  Herbert 
Thompson  (Theory  of  Wages),  and  others. 

After  the  general  survey  of  the  requisites  of 
production  (bk.  i.  ch.  vii.  §  1),  we  "advance  to 
the  second  great  question  in  political  economy, 
on  what  the  degree  of  productiveness  of  these 
agents  depends"  (ibid.).  Among  causes  of 
superior  productiveness  (chs.  vii.  viii.)  a  promi- 
nent place  is  given  to  combination  of  labour, 
or  co-operation,  including  division  of  labour  as 
a  species.  Most  of  the  advantages  attending 
division  of  labour  are  enumerated  in  the  chapter 
on  co-operation.  One  advantage  described  by 
Jevons  as  the  ' '  multiplication  of  services  "  in 
cases  where  "nearly  the  same  time  and  labour 
are  required  to  perform  the  same  operation  on  a 
larger  or  on  a  smaller  scale  "  (Whateley,  Lectures 
on  Political  Economy,  lecture  6),  is  postponed 
by  Mill  to  the  chapter  on  "production  on  a 
large  and  on  a  small  scale "  (bk.  i.  ch.  viii. ) 
Two  important  cases  of  production  on  a  large 
scale  are  presented  by  joint-stock  companies 
(ibid.  §  2),  and  the  grande  culture  in  agricul- 
ture (§  4).  The  distinction  which  Mill  draws 
between  gross  and  net  produce  per  acre  (ibid.) 
is  vital. 

Having  considered  the  means  by  which  the 
efiicacy  of  the  agents  of  production  is  pro- 
moted (bk.  i.  oh.  X.  §  1,  par.  1),  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  ' '  law  of  the  increase  of  production  " 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  agents  (ibid.  par.  4). 
The  term  "law"  applied  to  the  rough  general- 
isations which  alone  are  possible  on  these  sub- 
jects is  open  to  criticism  (cp.  Sidgwick,  Pol. 
Econ.,  bk.  i.  ch.  vi.). 

"The  increase  of  labour  is  the  increase  of 
mankind,  of  population  ; "  the  theory  of  which 
is  here  opened  (ch.  x.). 
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The  law  of  the  increase  of  capital  (ch.  xi.) 
involves  the  "  effective  desire  of  accnmulation," 
which  has  been  considered  in  the  article  on 
Distance  in  Time  as  an  Element  of  Value. 

The  "law  of  the  increase  of  production  from 
land  "  (ch.  xii. )  is  what  is  now  called  the  laiv 
of  diminishing  returns.  The  relation  of  this 
law  to  that  of  increasing  returns  is  thus  well 
expressed  by  Mill  (iiid.  last  par.):  "All 
natural  agents  which  are  limited  in  quantity 
are  not  only  limited  in  their  ultimate  produc- 
tive power,  but,  long  before  that  power  is 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  they  yield  to  any 
additional  demands  on  progressively  harder 
terms.  This  law  may,  however,  be  suspended 
or  temporarily  controlled  by  whatever  adds  to 
the  general  power  of  mankind  over  nature,  and 
especially  by  any  extension  of  their  knowledge, 
and  their  consequent  command  of  the  properties 
and  powers  of  natural  agents."  The  "conse- 
quences of  the  foregoing  laws,"  the  dangers  of 
over-population,  are  set  forth  in  a  concluding 
chapter  (bk.  i.  ch.  xiii.).  Of  Mill's  gloomy 
views  on  this  subject.  Prof.  Nicholson  has  said, 
"  surely  in  the  whole  range  of  social  philosophy 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  more  striking 
instance  of  the  overbearing  influence  of  a 
dominant  idea  " — considering  that  Mill  himself 
has  given  ' '  what  is  probably  the  most  complete 
account  yet  published  of  the  modes  in  which 
this  law  of  diminishing  returns  may  be  counter- 
acted "  (Nicholson,  Principles,  bk.  i.  ch.  x.  §  4). 

"The  principles  which  have  been  set  forth 
in  the  first  part  of  this  treatise  (bk.  i.),  are  in 
certain  respects  strongly  distinguished  from 
those  on  the  consideration  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  enter.  The  laws  and  conditions  of 
the  production  of  wealth  partake  of  the  charac- 
ter of  physical  truths."  But  the  distribution 
of  wealth  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  second 
book,  is  "  a  matter  of  human  institution  solely." 
"Society  can  subject  the  distribution  of  wealth 
to  whatever  rules  it  thinks  best "  (bk.  ii.  ch.  i. 
§  1,  cp.  Autobiography,  p.  246).  The  distinc- 
tion thus  drawn  is  objected  to  by  Prof  Nichol- 
son (Prindples,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.)  and  others,  e.g.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Levy,  Outcome  of  Indimdualism,  p.  16. 
But  there  is  surely  a  very  intelligible  difference, 
in  degree  at  least,  between  the  two  classes  of 
"laws." 

Considering  the  different  modes  of  distri- 
buting the  produce  of  land  and  labour,  MOl 
compares  the  institution  of  private  property 
with  communism  and  socialism,  and  suggests 
that  "  the  decision  will  probably  depend  mainly 
on  one  consideration,  viz.  which  of  the  two  systems 
is  consistent  with  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty 
and  spontaneity"  (bk.  ii.  ch.  i.  §  3).  The 
following  weighty  sentence  condenses  much  that 
Mill  has  taught  in  his  book  on  Liberty — "it  is 
yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  communistic 
scheme  would  be  consistent  with  that  multiform 


development  of  human  nature,  those  manifold 
unlikenesses,  that  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents 
and  variety  of  intellectual  points  of  view  which 
not  only  form  a  great  part  of  the  interest  of 
human  life,  but,  by  bringing  intellects  into 
stimulating  collision,  and  by  presenting  to  each 
innumerable  notions  that  he  would  not  have 
conceived  of  himself,  are  the  mainspring  of 
mental  and  moral  progression"  {Pol.  Econ., 
bk.  ii.  oh.  i.  §  3  end). 

Before  condemning  private  property  we  must 
consider  it  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  might  be  in  its 
best  form  (ibid,  penultimate  par.,  cp.  L.  H. 
Courtney,  "Difficulties  of  Socisilism,"  Economic 
Journal,  vol.  i.)  ;  which  implies  the  "guarantee 
to  individuals  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour 
and  abstinence,"  but  "not  of  the  fruits  of  the 
labour  and  abstinence  of  others  transmitted  to 
them  without  any  merit  or  exertion  of  their  own" 
(ibid. )  ;  not  unlimited  power  of  bequest,  nor  un- 
restricted property  in  land,  nor  any  proprietai-y 
rights  in  abuses  (ch.  ii.). 

"Private  property  being  assumed  as  a  fact" 
(ch.  iii.  §  1,  par.  1)  ;  we  go  on  to  consider  the 
distribution  of  produce  between  the  three  classes 
"whose  concurrence,  or  at  least  whose  permis- 
sion, is  requisite  to  production,"  viz.  land- 
owners, capitalists,  and  labourers — not  neces- 
sarily different  persons  (ch.  iii.). 

"Under  the  rule  of  individual  property  the 
division  of  the  produce  is  the  result  of  two 
determining  agencies,  competition  and  custom  " 
(ch.  iv.).  The  cautions  with  respect  to  the  im- 
perfect degree  in  which  ' '  the  natural  effect  of  im- 
impeded  competition"  is  realised  (itid.  §  3),  may 
be  read  with  other  passages  relating  to  method  ; 
such  as  bk.  iii.  ch.  i.  §  5  (guarding  against 
"improper  applications  of  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy")  bk.  ii  ch.  xvi. 
§  4;  "the  truths  of  political  economy  are 
ti-uths  only  in  the  rough  " — bk.  iii.  ch.  iv.  g  6 
(on  the  danger  of  "sweeping  expressions "). 

Mill's  attempt  in  the  later  chapters  of  the 
second  book  to  deduce  the  action  of  competition 
on  distribution  before  he  has  formulated  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  which  governs  that 
action,  is  open  to  grave  objection  (Marshall, 
he.  eit.). 

Mill's  recognition  of  the  empirical  or  his- 
torical method  is  abundantly  illustrated  by 
the  chapters  on  Peasant  Proprietorship  and 
Metayers  (bk.  ii.  chs.  vi.  vii.  viii.),  which  teem 
with  evidence  ;  out  of  which,  the  extracts  from 
Sismondi,  Michelet,  and  Arthur  Young  may  be 
selected  as  of  permanent  interest. 

From  metayers  Mill  proceeds  to  cottiers  (cli. 
ix.),  with  especial  reference  to  Ireland  ;  and 
argues  that,  almost  alone  among  mankind,  the 
cottier  is  in  this  condition  that ' '  he  can  scarcely 
be  either  better  or  worse  off  by  any  act  of  his 
own."  The  "means  of  abolishing  cottier 
tenancy,"  proposed  by  Mill,  have  partly  passed 
into    legislation.      The    principle   of   judicial 
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rents  is  thus  sanctioned:  "rent  paid  by  a 
capitalist  who  farms  for  profit,  and  not  for 
bread,  may  safely  be  abandoned  to  competition  ; 
rent  paid  by  labourers  cannot,  unless  the 
labourers  were  in  a  state  of  civilisation  and 
improvement  ^yhioh  labourers  have  nowhere 
yet  reached,  and  cannot  easily  reach  under 
such  a  tenure." 

It  might  be  difficult  to  answer  the  question 
— why  upon  the  same  principle  the  bargain 
between  employers  and  labourers  should  not  be 
sheltered  from  competition.  One  answer  is 
afforded  by  the  wage-fund  theory,  which  is 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  on  wages 
(bk.  ii.  ch.  xi. ).  It  was  subsequently  renounced 
by  MO  (see  below,  p.  763).  But  that  theory, 
though  left  standing  in  the  latest  editions  of  the 
Political  Economy,  was  recanted  by  Mill  in  his 
review  of  Thornton  ;  when,  as  Prof.  Marshall 
thinks,  "he  took  to  himself  blame  for  confu- 
sions of  thought  of  which  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  had  been  guilty"  {Principles  of  Economics, 
note  at  the  end  of  ch.  ii.  bk.  vi. ). 

The  overthrow  of  the  wage-fund  theory  does 
not  involve  the  fall  of  Mill's  practical  con- 
clusions concerning  wages.  They  are  at  best 
strengthened  and  heightened  by  that  theory  (see 
e.g.  ch.  i.  §  6,  penultimate  par.,  ch.  xii.  §  1,  pt. 
iii. ).  But  it  is  rather  on  the  theory  of  population 
set  forth  in  the  first  book  that  Mill  grounds  his 
rejection  of  "popular  remedies  for  low  wages" 
(ch.  xii.),  and  his  own  prescription  which  is, 
that  the  overcrowding  of  the  labour  market  is 
to  be  prevented  by  "a  due  regulation  of  the 
numbers  of  families"  (ch.  xiii.). 

Among  accessory  recommendations  should  be 
noticed  Mill's  preference  for  an  heroic  measure, 
' '  a  sudden  and  very  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor  "  (ch.  xii.  §  4,  pt.  iv.  ;  ch. 
xi.  §  2,  last  par.  ;  ch.  xiii.  §  3,  par.  1,  §  4,  par. 
3).  "  Small  means  do  not  merely  produce 
small  effects,  they  produce  no  effect  at  all  " 
(ch.  xiii.  §  4,  par.  3). 

The  chapter  on  differences  of  wages  (bk.  ii. 
ch.  xiv.),  in  different  employments,  corrects 
Adam  Smith's  classical  exposition  of  the  subject. 
The  theory  of  non-competing  groups,  commonly 
ascribed  to  Cairnes,  is  implied  in  §  2  (as  pointed 
out  in  Prof.  Marshall's  article  in  Fortnightly 
Review,  1874).  The  short  passage  on  the  wages 
of  women  (§5  and  end  of  §  4),  has  been  little 
improved  on. 

The  chapter  on  profits  is  free  from  certain 
errors  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  classical 
economy.  The  function  of  superintendence  is 
recognised  (§  1).  Absolute  equality  of  profits 
is  not  postulated.  ' '  That  equal  capitals  give 
equal  profits,  as  a  general  maxim  of  trade, 
would  be  as  false  as  that  equal  age  or  size  gives 
equal  bodily  strength  ;  or  that  equal  reading  or 
experience  gives  equal  knowledge.  The  effect 
depends  as  much  upon  twenty  other  things  as 
upon  the  single  cause  specified."     Clifi'e  Leslie 


himself  could  say  no  more  (§  4).  In  the  last 
section  of  the  chapter,  the  definition  of  ' '  cost 
of  labour  "  demands  attention  (cp.  bk.  iii.  ch. 
XXV. ),  and  Unsettled  Qiiestions  referred  to  above, 
p.  756. 

The  chapter  on  rent  (bk.  ii.  ch.  xvi.),  taken 
with  the  subsequent  chapter  on  Mervt  vm  Belation 
to  Value  (bk.  iii.  ch.  v.),  forms  a  luminous 
statement  of  the  Ricardian  theory.  Yet  not- 
withstanding his  apparent  clearness,  Mill  is 
really  "  a  little  inconsistent,"  as  Prof.  Marshall 
has  said  {Economic  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  86), 
on  the  fundamental  question  whether  rent 
enters  into  the  cost  of  production  when  there 
does  not  exist  a  no-rent  margin  of  land.  The 
affirmative  is  distinctly  asserted  (bk.  iii.  ch. 
V.  §  2,  par.  3)  ;  and  elsewhere  (bk.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  2, 
par.  1),  it  is  implied  that  there  is  an  essential 
distinction  between  "  countries  fully  occupied," 
and  those  which  are  not.  Whereas  the  dis- 
tinction appears  to  be  unessential  in  an  earlier 
passage  (bk.  ii.  ch.  xvi.  §  4).  Rent  is  said  to 
be  an  "  element  of  cost  of  production, "  under 
peasant  production  (bk.  iii.  ch.  vi.  §  2). 

At  length,  at  the  beginning  of  bk.  iii.,  the 
theory  of  value  is  introduced.  Mill's  definition 
of  the  "  value  or  exchange  value  of  a  thing  "  as 
its  general  power  of  purchasing,  the  command 
which  its  possession  gives  over  purchasable 
commodities  in  general "  (bk.  iii.  ch.  i.  §  2), 
suggests  something  deeper  than  a,  mere  ratio 
(see  Exchange,  Value  in). 

Mill's  threefold  classification  of  valuables 
(ch.  ii.  §  2  ;  cp.  Difficulty  of  Attainment) 
has  been  criticised  as  omitting  the  category  of 
things  which  are  produced  in  greater  quantities 
at  a  less  cost.  Moreover  the  first  class  "things 
of  which  it  is  physically  impossible  to  increase 
the  quantity  beyond  certain  narrow  limits,"  of 
which  the  characteristic  is  that  "the  value 
depends  on  the  demand  and  the  supply,"  is 
defined  in  terms  too  narrow  to  include  all  the 
objects  which  possess  that  attribute,  viz.  labour 
and  articles  of  foreign  trade  (bk.  iii.  eh.  ii.  §  5, 
last  par.),  and  loanable  capital  (bk.  iii.  ch.  xxiii, 

§!)■ 

The  general  theory  of  demand  and  supply 
seems  to  be  stated  by  MiU  as  clearly  as  is 
possible  without  the  aid  of  mathematical  ap- 
paratus (bk.  iii.  ch.  ii.  §§  3  and  4).  Distinct 
intimations  of  the  phenomenon  which  would 
now  be  described  as  the  greater  or  less  elasticity 
of  the  demand  curve  are  to  be  found  (bk.  iii. 
ch.  ii.  §  4,  par.  1  ;  ibid.  ch.  xviii.  §  8,  refen-ing 
to  ' '  extensibility  of  demand  "). 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  third 
chapter  are  concerned  with  "  necessary  "  (ch.  iii. 
§  1)  value,  that  which  depends  on  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  different  senses  in  which  Mill 
uses  cost  may  be  distinguished  by  observing 
that  the  term  is  applied  sometimes  (1)  to  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  attending  production,  some- 
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times  (2)  to  the  pecuniary  equivalent  of  the 
same  (the  "expenses"  of  production  in  Prof. 
Marshall's  phrase)  ;  and  that  the  expenditure, 
whether  in  the  way  of  labour  or  of  money,  may 
relate  either  (a)  to  the  finished  commodity,  or 
(b)  to  the  workman's  part  therein,  exclusive  of 
the  capitalist's  (and  entrepreneur's)  effort  and 
sacrifice  or  the  (pecuniary  remuneration  thereof). 
For  instance,  2  (a)  must  be  understood  when  it 
is  said  that  ' '  Proiits  as  well  as  wages  enter  into 
the  cost  of  production  which  determines  the 
value  of  produce  "  (bk.  iii.  ch.  iv.  §  4,  par.  1). 
The  following  are  instances  of  (6)  :  bk.  ii.  ch. 
XV.  §  7  ;  bk.  iii.  ch.  iii.  §  1,  par.  1,  ch.  iv. 
§  1.  In  connection  with  international  trade 
cost  is  used  in  sense  1  (bk.  iii.  ch.  xviii.  §  9). 

The  theory  of  value  having  been  summed  up 
(bk.  iii.  ch.  vi.)  ;  the  second  volume  enters  on 
the  subject  of  money.  The  functions  of  money 
described  by  Jevons  as  a  "measure  of  value  "  a 
' '  medium  of  exchange  "  and  ' '  a  standard  for 
defen-ed  payments,"  are  in  other  words  stated 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  vol.  (bk.  iii. 
eh.  vii.  §§  1,  2).  The  relation  between 
demand  and  supply  and  cost  of  production  is 
made  particularly  clear  in  the  case  of  money 
(bk.  iii.  chs.  viii.  and  ix.).  The  "quantity- 
theory  "  of  money  and  its  limits  could  not  be 
better  stated  than  in  the  proof  which  is  given 
of  the  antithetical  statements:  "That  an 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  money  raises  prices, 
and  a  diminution  lowers  them,  is  the  most 
elementary  proposition  in  the  theory  of  currency, 
and  without  it  we  should  have  no  key  to  any 
of  the  others  "  (bk.  iii.  ch.  viii.  §  4) :  "  That 
the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  ...  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity  "  is  to  be  received 
with  ' '  qualifications  which,  under  a  complex 
system  of  credit  like  that  existing  in  England, 
render  the  proposition  an  extremely  incorrect 
expression  of  the  fact"  (ch.  viii.  end).  How- 
ever, objection  has  justly  been  taken  to  the 
statement  that,  "  the  natural  and  average  prices 
of  commodities  are  not  affected  by  credit" 
(ch.  xii.  §  1,  par.  1). 

The  chapters  on  a  "double  standard"  and 
"on  a  measure  of  value"  (chs.  x.  xv.),  may  be 
selected  as  bearing  on  questions  of  great  interest 
at  present.  In  the  former.  Mill  does  not  con- 
sider internatimial  bi-metallism.  In  the  latter, 
he  seems  to  contemplate  two  of  the  principal 
methods  of  measuring  a  change  in  the  value  of 
money  :  viz.  the  labour  and  the  consumption 
standard  (see  Index  Numbers).  "With  reference 
to  MUl's  disparaging  remarks  on  "  the  necessary 
indefiniteness  of  the  idea  of  general  exchange 
value  "  (ch.  xv.  §  1),  Prof.  Sidgwick  has  pointed 
out  {Pol.  Ecm.,  bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  3)  that  Mill 
himself  has  employed  some  such  conception  in 
the  passage  where  he  maintains  that  during  the 
last  five  years  of  the  French  war  ' '  the  value  of 
the  standard  itself  was  very  considerably  raised" 
(ilill,  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  iii!  ch.  xiii.  §  7). 


The  chapter  on  ' '  some  peculiar  cases  of  value '' 
is  of  peculiar  interest  as  showing  Mill's  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  between  "cost  of  produc- 
tion" and  "a  law  of  value  anterior  to  cost  of 
production,  and,  more  fundamental,  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply";  which  "when  cost  of 
production  fails  to  be  applicable  .  .  .  steps  in 
to  supply  the  vacancy  "  (bk.  iii.  ch.  xvi.  §  1). 

The  antecedent  law  of  supply  again  "steps 
in "  in  the  theory  of  international  values 
(ch.  xviii.  §  1).  The  great  chapter  on  this 
subject  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
original  draft  (§§  1-5)  and  the  additions  sug- 
gested by  "intelligent  criticisms,"  chiefly 
Thornton's  (§  6  et  seq.).  The  first  part  deals 
mainly  with  two  problems  (1)  the  case  of  a 
trade  being  established — a  "barrier "  (Cournot) 
being  removed — between  two  countries  (§§  2-3), 
and  (2)  the  case  of  an  already  established  trade 
being  facilitated  by  an  improvement  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  of  an  export.  In  the 
latter  case  benefit  does  not  necessarily  accrue 
to  the  country  in  which  the  improvement  has 
taken  place  (§  5).  In  both  cases  it  may  be 
objected  that  benefit  is  estimated  by  an  im- 
proper measure,  that  of  exchange-value  (see 
Theory  of  International  Values,  pt.  i.,  by  Prof. 
Edgeworth,  Ecoiwmic  Jov/mal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  35, 
424,  606). 

Of  the  second  part  of  the  chapter  (§§  6-9) 
it  is  well  said  by  a  high  authority  on  inter- 
national trade  :  ' '  Nothing  is  gained  by  the 
laborious  and  confusing  discussion  "  (Bastable, 
Internatimial  Trade,  p.  29).  The  introduction 
justifying  the  addition  is  particularly  objection- 
able. "It  is  conceivable  that  the  conditions 
might  be  equally  satisfied  by  every  numerical 
rate  which  could  be  supposed"  (§  6,  last  par.). 
"The  equation  of  international  trade"  would 
thus  be  a  very  odd  sort  of  equation  ! 

Eeinforced  by  the  principles  of  international 
trade.  Mill  returns  to  the  theory  of  money 
(chs.  xix.-xxii.).  He  continues  the  subject  of 
international  trade  in  the  chapter  on  "the 
competition  of  different  countries  in  the  same 
market "  (criticised  in  part  iii.  of  Prof.  Edge- 
worth's  theory  of  internatioual  trade.  Economic 
Journal,  vol.  iv.). 

It  is  impossible  here  to  notice  in  detail  the 
many  detached  topics  which  are  treated  in 
bk.  iii.  The  ' '  rate  of  interest "  (ch.  xxiii. )  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  a  case  of  demand  and 
supply,  rather  than  ' '  necessary "  value  which 
depends  on  cost  of  production.  In  the  im- 
mediately following  chapter,  by  a  not  very 
obvious  transition,  the  rival  theories  respecting 
the  influence  of  bank  issues  on  prices — the 
so-called  currency  theory  and  banking  principle 
— are  discussed  with  moderation  (see  Walker, 
Jloney. — Cp.  Fullaktok). 

The  Dynamics  of  Political  Economy  (bk.  iv. 
ch.  i.  §  1)  is  the  subject  of  the  next  book.  It 
is  attempted  to   compound    the  -  comiteracting 
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tendencies  which  we  now  call  the  law  of  de- 
creasing and  the  law  of  increasing  returns  ; 
though  Mill  wiU  not  allow  that  "  even  in  manu- 
factures increased  cheapness  follows  increased 
production  by  anything  amounting  to  a  law  " 
(ibid.  ch.  ii.  §  2).  Considering  the  three  factors 
of  industrial  progress,  capital,  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  improvements  in  production.  Mill 
inquires  how  the  increase  of  one  or  more  of 
these  affects  wages,  profits,  and  rent  {ibid.  ch. 
iii. ).  For  example,  one  case  is :  Capital  in- 
creasing, population  and  the  arts  of  production 
stationary.  In  this  case  wages  will  rise,  profits 
will  fall,  rent  will  rise  if  the  labourers  consume 
more,  or  more  costly,  food  [ibid.  §  2).  The  case 
of  arts  of  production  progressive,  capital  and 

iopulation  stationary,  presents  most  difficulty 
'Md.  §  4).  Primd  facie  wages  would  rise,  profits 
kuld  be  unaffected,  rent  would  fall.  The 
Scardian  paradox  that  landlords  may  be  in- 
jured by  agricultural  improvements  is  supported 
by  reasoning  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Marshall  (Prineiples  of  JEconomics,  note  to  bk. 
vi.  ch.  ix.),  is  deficient  in  generality.  Atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  generalisation  con- 
tained in  the  following  passage  :  "  It  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  common  notions  to  suppose 
that  if,  by  the  increased  productiveness  of  land 
less  land  were  required  for  cultivation,  its  value, 
like  that  of  other  articles  for  which  the  demand 
had  diminished,  would  fall "  (bk.  iv.  oh.  iii.  §  4). 
Here  a  problem  of  distribution  is  treated  simply 
as  one  of  value  ;  and  indeed  throughout  the 
chapter  there  is,  as  Professor  Marshall  has 
pointed  out  (Principles  of  Economics,  note  to 
eh.  iii.  bk.  vi.),  "scarcely  any  trace  of  those 
confusions  in  his  discussion  of  the  theory  of 
distribution  "  which  disfigure  the  second  book. 
The  chapters  (chs.  iv.  and  v.)  on  the  "ten- 
dency of  profits  to  a  minimum,"  are  important 
as  bearing  on  the  question  :  How  far  is  it  safe 
for  the  working  classes  to  press  on  the  gains  of 
the  saving  classes  (see  Cairnes,  Leading  Prin- 
ciples, bk.  ii.  and  cp.  Marshall,  JSeonomics  of 
htdustry,  2nd  ed.  bk.  ii.). 

The  chapter  on  the  stationary  state  (ch.  vi.) 
is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  author.  Of 
an  increase  of  population  he  says,  "even  if 
innocuous,  I  confess  I  see  very  little  reason  for 
desiring  it. " 

<r  The  last  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  "on  the 
probable  futurity  of  the  labouring  classes," 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  "entirely  due," 
according  to  a  statement  in  the  Autobiography, 
to  Mrs.  MUl.  Her  hand  is  perhaps  to  be  traced 
in  the  delicately  ironical  description  of  what 
may  be  called  the  aristocratic  theory  of  the 
relation  between  the  great  and  the  labouring 
poor — "a  theory  also  applied  to  the  relation 
between  men  and  women  "  (ch.  vii.  §  1).  The 
principal  hope  which  the  Mills  hold  out  for  the 
futurity  of  the  labouring  classes  is  productive 
co-operation — a  hope  which  does  not  seem  at 


present  in  the  way  of  being  fulfilled.  There 
are  many  now  who  disagree  with  the  favourable 
estimate  of  (^qmpetition,  which  concludes  the 
chapter.  "If  the  slopsellers  and  others  of  their 
class  have  lowered  the  wages  of  tailors,  and 
some  other  artisans,  by  making  them  an  affair 
of  competition  instead  of  custom,  so  much  the 
better  in  the  end." 

The  fifth  book  treats  of  government;  the 
functions  of  which  are  described  with  a  freedom 
which  might  not  have  been  expected  from  the 
son  of  JameqijMill ;  "the  admitted  functions 
.  .  .  embrace  a  much  wider  field  than  can  easily 
be  included  within  the  ring-fence  of  any  restric- 
tive definition."  As  explained  in  the  first 
chapter  (par.  2,  §  3),  the  "necessary"  and 
acknowledged  functions  (1)  are  first  considered 
(chs.  ii.-ix.)  ;  then  (2)  "  optional "  interferences 
of  govemment(a)  grounded  on  erroneous  theories 
(ch.  X.)  ;  (5)  really  advisable  (ch.  xi.).  Of  the 
chapters  relating  to  the  "  necessary"  functions, 
five  (chs.  ii.-vi.)  are  devoted  to  taxation.  In 
the  chapter  on  the  general  principles  of  taxa- 
tion, "equality  of  sacrifice"  is  assumed  as  the 
first  principle  (ch.  ii.  §  2).  In  applying  this 
principle  to  progressive  taxation,  MOl  employs 
considerations  which  would  now  be  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  "final  utility"  (ch.  ii.  § 
3,  par.  2).  (See  Final  Degebb  of  Utility.) 
That  doctrine  had  been  asserted  by  him  more 
explicitly  in  an  earlier  passage  :  "  the  difference 
to  the  happiness  of  the  possessor  between  a 
moderate  independence  and  five  times  as  much, 
is  insignificant  when  weighed  against  the  enjoy- 
ment that  might  be  given  ...  by  some  other 
disposal  of  the  four-fifths  "  (bk.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  4, 
last  par.).  The  incidence  of  various  taxes  is 
discussed  by  MUl  with  Rioardian  rigour  (bk.  v. 
chs.  iii.  -vi. )  ;  and  other  ordinary  functions  of 
government  are  considered  as  to  their  econo- 
mical effects  (chs.  viii. ,  ix. ). 

Of  ' '  optional "  interferences  grounded  on 
erroneous  theories  (oh.  x.),  protection  is  first 
discussed  in  a  splendid  and  candid  section,  in 
the  course  of  which  occurs  the  often  quoted 
passage,  in  which  protecting  duties  are  said  to 
be  defensible  ' '  on  mere  principles  of  political 
economy,  when  they  are  imposed  temporarily 
(especially  in  a  young  and  rising  nation),  in 
hopes  of  nationalising  a  foreign  industry,  in 
itself  perfectly  suitable  to  the  circiunstauces  of 
the  country."  Another  locus  classicus  in  this 
chapter  is  the  section  on  combination. 

In  the  last  chapter  it  is  maintained  that 
Laissbz-faieb  is  the  general  rule  ;  but  liable  to 
large  exceptions.  Among  these  one  of  the  most 
striking  is  the  admission  that  upon  certain 
assumptions  the  legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
work  might  be  advisable.  A  still  more  stringent 
governmental  interference  —  transcending  the 
proposals  even  of  socialists — is  put  forward  in  a 
former  chapter :  to  restrict  the  numbers  of 
population  by  law  (bk.  ii.  ch.  xiii.  §  2). 
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It  wOl  be  understood  that  what  has  been 
attempted  here  is  not  to  construct  a  table  of 
contents  magnified  in  a  uniform  proportion, 
but  to  select  some  leading  topics  and  charac- 
teristic passages  which  may  assist  the  student 
to  comprehend  MiU's  system. 

The  Political  Economy  was  revised  in  succes- 
sive editions,  but  not  much  altered.  Some  of 
the  changes  in  the  second  edition  (1849)  were 
favourable  to  socialism,  one  of  the  additions  to 
the  third  edition  (1852)  is  probably  not  an 
improvement,  namely  the  secti'iT"i  6-8  in  the 
chapter  on  ' '  International  Values  "  (bk.  iii.  ch. 
xviii.,  cp.  Bastable,  Interimtional  Trade,  p.  29). 

Some  modifications  of  the  doctrines  stated 
in  the  Political  Economy  are  to  be  found  in 
MUl's  later  writings.  In  a  review  of  Thornton 
in  the  Fortnightly  S.eview,  1869,  republished  in 
the  Dissertations  and  Disctissions  (vol.  iv.), 
Mill  recants  the  wage -fund  theory.  He  did 
not,  however,  in  his  latest  editions,  withdraw 
the  passages  in  chapter  xi.  of  the  second  work. 
He  seems  to  have  regarded  the  correction  as  "not 
yet  ripe  for  incorporation  in  a  general  treatise 
on  political  economy"  (preface  to  eighth  edi- 
tion). In  three  posthumous  articles  on  socialism 
published  in  the  Fortnightly  JReview,  1879,  MiU 
perhaps  states  the  case  against  existing  institu- 
tions more  forcibly  than  in  the  Political  Economy. 
However,  he  exposes  the  exaggerations  of  social- 
ists with  respect  to  the  remuneration  of  capital 
and  business  power.  He  looks,  not  for  a  total 
renovation  of  society,  but  for  such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  idea  of  property  as  will  make  the 
institution  work  better  than  at  present. 

The  rest  of  the  acts  and  writings  of  J.  S. 
Mill  should  occupy  much  space  in  a  complete 
biography.  But  for  the  present  purpose  they 
need  only  be  briefly  referred  so  far  as  they 
contain  applications  and  completions  of  his 
economic  doctrines.  In  his  Liberty,  he  con- 
tinues the  discussion  of  the  limits  of  govern- 
mental interference,  cp.  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  v.  In 
his  Subjection  of  Women  (1869),  he  advocates 
a  cause  in  favour  of  which  he  had  already  stated 
what  may  be  called  the  economic  arguments 
{Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  ii.  ch.  xiii.  §  2,  ch.  xiv.  §  5). 
The  appropriation  by  the  state  of  the  "unearned 
increment"  of  land  was  agitated  by  Mill  in  papers 
and  speeches  which  are  collected  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Dissertations  and  Discussions. 
With  respect  to  this  proposal  it  is  forcibly  urged 
by  Thorold  Rogers  that  "if,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Mill's  scheme  had  passed  into 
the  region  of  practical  politics,  the  purchase 
[of  the  land  by  the  state]  would  have  been 
disastrous  .  .  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  "  {Economic  Interpretatimi  of  History, 
p.  516).  The  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary, 
which  MUl  had  proposed  so  far  back  as  1846 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  (see  Autobiography, 
p.  235,  and  Pol.  Econ.,  appendix  to  vol.  i.)was 
advocated   in   his  pamphlet   on  England   and 


Ireland  (1868).  Many  of  the  causes  which 
have  been  mentioned  were  promoted  by  Mill 
during  his  parliamentary  career  (1866-68). 
Among  the  measm'es  which  he  advocated  in 
parliament,  the  proposal  to  create  a  municipal 
government  for  the  metropolis  and  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt  are  also  of  economic  interest. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all 
the  points  at  which  Mill  brought  economic 
theory  to  bear  upon  practical  politics.  Like 
Adam  Smith,  he  "associates  the  principles 
with  their  applications  "  (preface  to  first  edition 
of  Pol.  Econ.).  He  treats  political  economy 
"not  as  a  thing  by  itself,  but  as  a  fragment 
of  a  greater  whole"  .  .  .  "for  practical  pur- 
poses inseparably  intertwined  with  many  other 
branches  of  social  philosophy."  The  breadth  of  ' 
view  required  for  this  wider  treatment  of  the 
science  was  obtained  by  his  pre-eminence  in 
general  philosophy.  In  this  respect  also  he, 
and  he  alone,  is  comparable  to  Adam  Smith. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  influenced 
MiU's  intellectual  life,  must  be  mentioned  his 
connexion  with  the  India  OflBce  ;  where  he  was 
constantly  occupied  for  thirty-five  years,  down 
to  1858,  when  the  government  of  India  was 
transferred  to  the  crown.  He  himself  has 
attributed  a  salutary  influence  to  this  ofiioial 
work.  He  has  also  acknowledged  a  large  debt 
of  inspiration  to  his  wife,  fonnerly  Mrs.  Taylor, 
whom  he  married  in  1851.  He  ascribes  to  her, 
not  the  abstract  parts  of  his  political  economy, 
but  some  of  the  socialistic  elements;  in  particular, 
the  chapter  in  the  fourth  book  on  the  futurity 
of  the  labouring  classes.  Her  influence  did  not 
cease  with  her  death  (1858).  "I  bought  a 
cottage  as  close  as  possible  to  the  place  where 
she  is  buried,  and  there  her  daughter  .  .  .  and 
I  live  constantly  during  a  great  part  of  the  year. 
My  objects  in  life  are  solely  those  which  were 
hers  ;  my  pursuits  and  occupations  those  in 
which  she  shared  or  sympathised." — Autobio- 
graphy. Thus  cherishing  her  memory  as  a  reli- 
gion. Mill  lived  at  Avignon  up  to  the  year  1873, 
when  he  succumbed  to  a  local  endemic  disease. 

[The  chief  original  source  of  information  as  to 
the  facts  and  feelings  of  MUl's  life  is  his  Auto- 
biography. It  is  supplemented  by  Prof.  Bain's 
J.  S.  Mill.  See  also  John  Stuart  Hill,  by  W. 
L.  Courtney.  Among  the  few  works,  or  parts  of 
works,  which  are  directed  systematically  to  the 
criticism  of  MiU's  Political  Economy  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics,  pas- 
sages relating  to  Mill,  in  particular  the  note  at  the 
end  of  bk.  vi.  ch.  ii.  ;  also  article  in  Fortnightly 
Review,  "On  Mr.  Mill's  Theory  of  Value,"  1876. 
— E.  Cannan's  History  of  the  Theories  of  Produc- 
tion and  Distribution. — J.  Bonar,  Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy,  chapter  on  J.  S.  MUl. — Nichol- 
son, Principles  of  Political  Economy. — P.  A. 
Lange,  Mills  Ansichten  ilber  die  soziale  Frage,  etc. , 
Duisburg,  1865. — Prof.  J.  Laughlin  has  published 
an  abridged  and  annotated  edition  of  Mill's  Politi- 
cal Economy.  ]  F.  T.  E. 
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MILLAR,  JoHX  (1735-1801),  historian,  was 
called  to  the  Scotcli  bar  in  1760,  and  in  the 
following  year  accepted  the  appointment  of 
professor  of  law  in  the  nniversity  of  Glasgow, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death.  His 
lectures,  which  were  extempore,  attracted 
many  students.  In  politics,  Millar  was  an 
advanced  whig,  although  opposed  to  universal 
suffrage.  He  strongly  sympathised  "with  the 
American  colonists,  and  regarded  the  success 
of  Pitt  in  1784  as  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
English  constitution  ;  even  the  excesses  of  the 
French  revolution  did  not  cause  him  to  agree 
witli  Burke.  Millar  wrote  An  historical  view 
of  the  English  Government,  etc.,  London,  1787, 
4to,  3rd  ed.,  1803,  8vo,  4  vols.,  which  was  de- 
signed as  a  counterblast  to  Hume.  Only  two 
volumes  of  the  work  were  published  in  Millar's 
lifetime,  and  the  last  consists  of  essays  which 
were  intended  to  be  worked  up  into  the  narra- 
tive. Those  on  the  advances  of  manufacture 
and  commerce,  and  the  effect  of  that  advance 
upon  the  morals  of  the  people,  are  still  of 
interest.  Following  Adam  Smith  (q.v.),  Millar 
recognises  that  ' '  mercantile  people  are  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  interests."  Millar's  other 
work,  On  the  Origin  of  the  distinction  of  Hanks, 
London,  1771,  4to,  4th  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1806, 
8vo,  containing  a  study  of  primitive  society,  is 
remarkable  for  its  anticipation  of  the  views  of 
more  recent  writers.  The  prescience  of  his 
views  on  gynsecocracy,  or  that  stage  of  social 
development  wherein,  through  kinship  counting 
from  the  mother,  the  position  of  woman  is  most 
important,  is  borne  vritness  to  by  J.  F.  Mac- 
lennan,  in  his  Stvdies  in  Ancient  History, 
London,  1876,  8vo,  p.  420.  Miliar  is  still 
under  the  sway  of  i8th  century  notions,  such 
as  that  of  the  "simplicity"  of  savage  races, 
and  he  wrote  before  the  dawn,  as  it  were,  of 
the  new  science  of  anthropology.  That,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  should  have  accom- 
plished what  he  did,  is  much  to  his  credit.  It 
should  be  added  that  he  was  the  valued  friend 
of  Adam  Smith  and  David  Hume. 

[Memoir  by  John  Craig  prefixed  to  1806  ed. 
of  Origin,  etc.  as  above.  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  vol.  xxxvii.]  H.  E.  e. 

MILLES,  Thomas  (between  about  1550  and 
1630),  Customer  1  of  Sandwich,  was  the  author, 
among  other  works,  of  the  following  : 

The  Customers  Replie,  or  Second  Apologie. 
Tltat  is  to  say,  An  Aunswer  to  a  confused  Treatise 
of  PuUicke  Commerce,  printed  and  dispersed  at 
Midlebourghe  and  London,  in  favour  of  the 
private  Society  of  Merchants- A  dventurers.  By  a 
more  serious  Discourse  of  Exchange  in  Merchan- 
dise, and  Merchandising  Exchange.  Written  for 
understanding  Readers  oneJiy,  in  favowr  of  all 
loyall  Merchants,  and  for  tlte  advancing  of 
Trafficlc  in  England,  London,  1604,  4to.  A  note 
by  the  author  shows  to  what   decision   he  had 

1  The  receiver  of  Customs  duties.  Dowell,  Hist,  of 
Taxatwn  and,  Taxes  in  Eng.,  2nd.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  I7l. 


arrived  :  ' '  That  Merchandising  Exchange  is  that 
Laborinth  of  En-ors  &  private  Practise,  whereby 
(though  Kings  weare  Crownes  &  seem  absolutely 
to  raigne)  particular  Bankers,  private  Societies  of 
Merchants,  &  covetous  persons  (whose  End  is 
Private  gayne)  are  able  to  suspend  their  Counsailes 
&  controle  their  PoUicies  '.  .  .  thus  making 
Kings  to  be  Subiects,  and  Vassalles  to  be  Kings  " 
.  .  .  — therefore  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Kings 
themselves  to  "relieve  &  maintaine  .  .  .  free- 
borne  TrafiSok  .  .  .  and  English  Traffick." — The 
Customers  Apologie,  the  iody  whereof  is  to  be  read 
more  at  large  in  the  Thesawario  Bodleyano  Oxonii, 
and  hecre  only  abridged,  parapihrased,  and  fitted 
into  the  written  Table  or  Epitome  of  all  his  other 
Worhes,  touching  trafficTce  and  customers,  n.d.  or 
place  of  publication,  with  manuscript  notes. — 
An  Abstract,  almost  verbatim  (with  some  necesswrie 
Additions)  of  the  Customer's  Apologie,  written 
eighteen  yeares  ago,  to  shew  their  distresses  in  the 
Out-Ports,  as  well  through  want  of  Maintenance 
and  Meanes  to  beare  out  their  Service;  as  Counte- 
nance and  Credit  in  regard  of  others. — A  third 
abridgment,  n.d.,  no  title-page.— y^e  Customers 
Alphabet  and  Primer,  conteining  Their  Creede  or 
Belief e  in  the  true  Doctrine  of  Christian  Religion, 
Their  Ten  CcnnrMLndementes,  etc.,  etc:,  1608. — An 
Out-Port-Customers  Accompt,  of  all  his  Receipts, 
.  .  .  n.d. 

[Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  art.  "Milles,  Thomas."] 

E.  D. 

MILLONES  Y  CIENTOS,  duties  levied  in 
Castile  on  the  consumption  of  meat,  oO,  wine, 
vinegar,  ice,  sugar,  dried  grapes,  and  tallow 
candles ;  iirst  granted  temporarily  by  the  Cortes, 
they  came  to  be  continued  every  six  years,  and 
lasted  to  this  century.  Their  operation  was 
very  vexatious  and  so  irregular  that,  according 
to  a  memorial  presented  in  1646  by  Alcazar  de 
Arriaza,  a  pound  of  meat,  which  was  sold  at 
that  time  for  22  maravedis  in  Aranjuez,  cost 
46  in  Ocaua,  a  few  miles  off. 

[Canga  Argiielles,  Diccionario  de  Hacienda 
(London,  1826). — Colmeiro,  Eistoria  de  la  Econ- 
omia  Polltica  en  Espafla,  vol.  ii.  pp.  542  and  550.  ] 

E.  ca. 

MILNE,  Joshua  (1776-1851),  was  appointed 
actuary  to  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Society 
in  1810. 

He  published,  in  1815,  A  Treatise  on  the  valua- 
tion of  Annuities  and  Assurances  on  Lives  and 
Survivorships,  London,  1815,  8vo.  The  Carlisle 
Table  contained  in  this  work,  which  was  founded 
on  the  published  observations  and  pi'ivate  corre- 
spondence of  Dr.  Heysham  of  Carlisle,  started  a 
new  era  in  life  assurance.  Though  its  results 
were  slightly  more  favourable,  the  Carlisle  Table 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  English  Tables, 
which  are  based  on  the  observation  of  thirty  years, 
and  on  materials  drawn  from  the  whole  of  England. 
The  Life  of  Dr.  Heysham,  by  Dr.  Lonsdale,  Lon- 
don, 1870,  contains  Milne's  correspondence  on  the 
subject.  Milne  wrote  the  articles  in  the  Encydo- 
pcedia  Britannica,  4th ed.,  on  "Annuities,"  "Bills 
of  Mortality,"  and  "  Law  of  Mortality  "  ;  the  last 
of  which  was  reprinted  as  Appendix  G.  3  of  Report 
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Jrom  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Laws  respecting  Friendly  Societies,  1827. 
fie  also  gave  evidence  "before  this  committee.  He 
is  quoted  by  Malthiis  in  the  latter's  art.  on  Popu- 
lation, Encyc.  Brit.  (1824)  see  Bonar's  Malthus, 
1885,  p.  72. 

[Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxxviii. 
p.  3.]  H.  E.  E. 

MILNEE,  James  (d.  1721),  merchant  of 
London,  contributed  articles  on  trade  between 
England  and  Portugal  to  the  British  Merchant, 
during  the  controversy  on  the  8th  and  9th 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  (see 
King,  Charles).  He  also  published  Three  Letters 
to  the  South  Sea  Company  and  the  Bank,  etc. 
London,  1720,  8vo. 

[For  further  notice  of  Milner's  life  see  Dictimiary 
of  National  Biography.  ]  w.  a.  s.  h. 

MILREIS  (Poetuguese).  The  money  of 
account  in  Portugal  is  the  reis.  Gold  is  the 
standard  of  value,  the  miheis,  or  1000  reis, 
being  the  smallest  coin  of  that  metal.  The 
larger  gold  coins,  pieces  of  2000,  5000,  and 
10,000  reis,  are  proportionate  to  the  milreis 
in  weight,  and  identical  in  iineness.  The 
milreis  weighs  27 '37  gi-ains,  is  composed  of 
gold  of  the  millesimal  fineness  of  900,  and  is 
equivalent  in  sterling  to  4s.  4|d. ,  and  in  gold 
francs,  900  fine,  to  5-6  francs.  F.  E.  A. 

MINE,  COST  BOOK  PRINCIPLE.  See 
Cost  Book. 

MINES.  Down  to  the  year  1688  all  mines 
in  England  yielding  gold  or  silver  belonged 
to  the  crown.  It  was  a  common  practice  for 
the  kings  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  to 
grant  charters  to  adventurers  to  enter  upon 
private  lands  to  search  for  mines.  These 
included  lead,  tin,  and  copper  mines,  each  of 
which  contained  silver  or  gold  in  small 
quantities,  for  the  doctrine,  as  affirmed  by  the 
court  of  exchequer  chamber  in  1568,  was 
that  "be  the  quantity  of  it  ever  so  small, 
yet  the  king  shall  have  the  whole  of  the  base 
metal."  The  rights  of  the  lords  of  the  soil 
were  so  far  respected  that  the  mining  charters 
contained  clauses  forbiddingminingunder  houses 
or  castles,  sometimes  also  under  arable  lands 
and  meadows,  without  their  licence.  A  double 
,  royalty  was  imposed,  one  to  be  paid  to  the  king, 
a  second,  somewhat  less  in  amount,  to  the  land- 
lords. A  lease  of  copper  mines  by  Edward  IV. 
reserves  a  royalty  of  one-eighth  to  the  king  and 
one-ninth  to  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  a  lease  of  lead 
mines  by  the  same  king  reserves  one-sixteenth 
to  the  landlords  and  one-twelfth  to  the  king. 
Pursuant  to  the  general  commercial  and  indus- 
trial policy  of  the  middle  ages,  the  inhabitants 
of  mining  districts  in  England  were  incorporated 
in  district  bodies  invested  with  exceptional 
rights.  The  most  notable  instance  of  these 
corporations  is  that  of  the  Stannaries  or  tin 
mines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  (Stannaries). 
Analogous  powers  were  given  to  the  mining  law 


court  of  the  foresters  of  Dean,  which  passed 
rules  for  the  working  of  the  mines  and  provided 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  among  those 
enfranchised  of  the  forest.  The  lead  miners  of 
Derbyshire  in  the  same  v/ay  enjoyed  the  right 
of  a  great  Court  Barmoot.  In  these  exceptional 
districts  the  crown  retains  those  paramount 
rights  which  were  once  probably  universal,  and 
the  customs  have  been  defined  by  modern  acts 
of  parliament  (14  &  15  Vict.  c.  94.  High 
Peak,  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  163.  Low  Peak, 
1  Vict.  c.  43  ;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  40  ;  34  & 
35  Vict.  c.  85,  Forest  of  Dean,  etc.).  Miners 
under  royal  charters  were  also  commonly  free 
from  being  impleaded  in  the  king's  courts 
saving  for  life,  limb,  or  land.  They  enjoyed 
the  rights  of  chartered  towns,  being  quit  of  tolls 
and  tallages. 

In  1568  an  attempt  was  made  to  confine  the 
rights  of  the  crown  to  mines  worked  for  the 
precious  metals,  and  to  exclude  them  from  those 
mines  in  which  the  precious  metals  were  a 
secondary  incident.  But  the  ancient  principle 
was  reaffirmed,  three  justices  dissenting.  In 
1688  a  momentous  revolution  was  eflfected  by 
parliament.  By  1  "Will.  &  M.,  c.  30,  it  was 
enacted  that  "noe  mine  of  copper,  tin,  non,  or 
lead  shall  hereafter  be  adjudged,  reputed,  or 
taken  to  be  a  Eoyall  Mine  although  gold  or 
sQver  may  be  extracted  out  of  the  same."  By 
this  clause  an  immense  property  was  transferred 
from  the  nation  to  the  landowners.  By  an  act 
of  1693  (5  Will'  &  M.,  c.  6)  a  modification  was 
introduced  in  favour  of  the  crown.  While  the 
subject  may  under  this  act  work  his  base  metals 
at  will,  the  crown  has  the  right  of  pre-emption 
of  the  ore  at  such  prices  as  would  represent  its 
fair  value  in  the  absence  of  royal  metals.  Those 
prices  were  fixed  by  the  act,  and  having  now 
become  obsolete,  the  crown's  rights  are  not,  in 
fact,  exercised.  But  the  royal  prerogative,  in 
the  case  of  a  mine  worked  for  gold,  was  affirmed 
by  the  court  of  appeal  in  1891  in  the  case  of 
the  Att.  Gen.  ii.  Morgan.  Alum  mines  were 
occasionally  claimed  by  the  crown,  and  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  all  the  judges  held  that  the 
crown  could  grant  hcenses  for  working  saltpetre 
for  gunpowder  in  any  lands  of  the  subject,  for 
the  defence  of  the  realm,  though  the  owners  of 
the  land  were  also  left  at  liberty  to  mine  upon 
their  own  account. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals 
felt  towards  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  constant 
efforts  were  made  by  the  English  kings  them- 
selves to  discover  them  in  this  country.  The 
science  of  mining  being  very  imperfect,  foreigners 
were  frequently  brought  in  from  abroad,  as 
appears  from  the  mining  patents  granted  by 
Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VIII.  Wolsey  took  a 
particular  interest  in  the  development  of  riiining 
industry.  Under  Edward  VI.  endeavours  were 
made  to  discover  and  work  mines  in  Ireland, 
but  these  proved  a  failure.     Metallurgy  was  so  • 
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little  understood  that  under  Mary  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  learn  the  art  of  refining  from 
a  German  adventurer.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
mining  engineers  were  still  largely  German. 
The  rights  of  the  crown  naturally  checked 
mining  enterprise  until  the  act  of  1693,  from 
which  it  received  a  great  impetus. 

Coal  mining  was  practised  in  the  north  of 
England  and  the  south  of  Scotland  from  very 
early  times,  and  the  leasehold  system  with 
royalties  was  common  in  the  14th  century. 
A  frequent  practice  with  corporations  was  to 
limit  the  quantity  of  coal  to  be  worked  per  diem 
in  order,  doubtless,  to  prevent  exhaustion  of  the 
supply,  it  being  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the  coal 
mines  could  only  be  worked  near  the  surface. 
In  1610  Sir  George  Selby  informed  parliament 
that  twenty-one  years  would  exhaust  those  of 
Newcastle.  This  stimulated  iuvention  for 
draining  mines  in  order  to  work  the  lower 
levels,  from  which  developed  the  whole  art  of 
modern  coal  mining. 

Until  the  present  century,  except  in  the  case  of 
royal  mines,  there  may  be  said  to  have  existed  no 
general  statutory  regulations  for  the  working, 
management,  and  inspection  of  mines,  nor  for  the 
security  of  those  employed.  By  5  &  6  Vict,  it 
was  forbidden  to  employ  females  underground 
after  1st  March  1843.  The  employment  of  boys 
under  ten  was  also  forbidden.  The  inspection  of 
coal  mines  by  government  was  undertaken  in  1860 
by  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  100,  which  empowered  the 
appointment  of  inspectors.  Analogous  provisions 
were  enacted  for  metalliferous  mines  in  1872  (35 
&  36  Vict.  c.  77).  This  act  raised  the  age  for 
the  employment  of  boys  to  twelve,  after  the 
example  of  the  Mines'  Eegulation  Act  of  1860 
(23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151).  There  is  »  natural 
parallelism  in  the  legislation  affecting  the  two 
classes  of  mines,  that  for  coal  mines  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  special  precautions  ordered  by 
the  legislature  with  the  object  of  preventing 
explosions,  etc.  Common  features  are  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  payment  of  wages  in  public-houses  ; 
notice  to  inspectors  in  case  of  explosions,  accidents, 
and  loss  of  life ;  rules  as  to  the  opening  and 
working  of  new  shafts  ;  and  codes  of  offences  in 
the  nature  of  contravention  of  the  rules  for  the 
safe  working  of  the  mines  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  principal  acts  now  in 
force  are,  for  the  regulation  of  coal  mines  that 
of  1887  (50  fc  51  Vict.  c.  58),  and  for  the  regula- 
tion of  metalliferous  mines  that  of  1872  (35  &  36 
Vict.  c.  77). 

[Plowden's  Commentaries,  The  Case  of  Mines. — 
— T.  Houghton,  The  Orders  and  Rides  of  the  Court 
of  St.  Briavells,  London,  1687. — Tim  Oompleat 
Miner,  London,  1688. — Sir  John  Pettus,  Fodinai 
Regales,  London,  1670;  also  A  Collection  of  Scarce 
OMd  Valuable  Treatises  upon  Metals,  Mines,  and 
Minerals,  trans,  from  the  Spanish  of  Albaro 
Alonzo  Barba,  director  of  the  mines  at  Potosi, 
2nd  ed.  (Hodges,  London),  1740,  with  diagrams. 
— R.  L.  Galloway,  ITist.  of  Coal  Mining  in  Oreat 
Britain,  London,  1882. — Att.  Qen.  v.  Morgan, 
L.R.C.D.  (C.A.),  1891,  i.  432.— W.  Bainbridge, 


Law  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  5th  ed.,  London, 
1878,  ed.  by  A.  Brown. — Pvcport  of  Mining 
Royalties  Commission. — C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Mines 
and  Minerals.  First  Annual  General  Report 
upon  the  Mineral  Industry  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  year 
189 Jf,  1895.]  I.  s.  L. 

MINES  AND  MINERALS,  Exhaustiok 
or.  While  this  circmnstance  sometimes  brings 
about  the  impoverishment  of  the  district 
where  it  occurs,  the  following  causes  make  it 
difiicult  to  obtain  precise  information  on  the 
subject — (1)  more  careful  search,  better  means 
of  communication,  and  improved  methods  of 
working  have  tended  to  increase  the  supply 
from  districts  which  were  becoming  exhausted  : 

(2)  the  general  growth  of  population  masks  the 
effects  of  a  local  decline,  and  the  latter  may  be 
prevented,  where  mines  are  failing,  by  the 
development  of  other  industries.  This  some- 
times is  exemplified  in  the  mines.  Dolcoath,  by 
deepening  the  workings,  was  transformed  from 
a  copper  mine  to  one  producing  tin.  The  gi-eat 
open  working  at  Carclaze,  though  its  tin  is  now 
almost  valueless,  is  continued  for  china  clay. 

(3)  Mines  and  quarries  in  ancient  times  were 
frequently  worked  by  slave  or  convict  labour, 
an  example  followed  more  recently  by  Spain  in 
America  and  by  Russia  in  Asia.  A  settlement 
of  this  type  adds  little  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  effects  of  its 
disappearance  are   comparatively  unimportant. 

(4)  In  districts  where  labour  is  free,  the  settle- 
ments at  first  are  hardly  more  than  camps  ; 
log-huts  or  shanties  being  the  nearest  approach 
to  permanent  buildings.  In  case  of  a  speedy 
failure,  the  horde  disperses  like  birds  of  prey 
from  a  consumed  carcase,  and  leaves  hardly 
more  trace  of  its  presence.  (5)  If,  however,  the 
undertaking  is  prosperous,  the  camp  is  gradu- 
ally changed  into  a  city  ;  and  the  instances  of 
this  are  at  present  so  young  that,  as  yet,  they  are 
in  the  full  tide  of  success.  In  these  cases  the 
effects  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  a  district  are  still  in  the  future.  The  harvest 
is  still  being  reaped  ;  few  fields  have  yet  been 
absolutely  cleared.  Instances  must  mainly  be 
sought  in  localities  comparatively  unimportant ; 
but  exhaustion  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 
such  investigations  as  those  of  Jevons  on  The 
Goal  Question'^  I'emind  the  economist  of  the 
necessary  limitations  of  the  nature  of  this  part 
of  our  wealth. 

Precious  Metals. — Much  might  be  said  as  to 
the  effects  produced  on  the  more  civilised  part 
of  the  world  by  the  arrest — from  the  decline 
of  Rome  till  about  the  9th  century — of  any 
serious  efforts  to  obtain  fresh  supplies  of  gold 

1  "A  little  reflection  will  show  that  coal  is  almost  the 
sole  necessary  hasis  of  our  material  power  .  .  .  Eng- 
land's manufacturing  and  commercial  greatness,  at  least, 
is  at  stake  in  this  question,  nor  can  we  be  sure  that 
material  decay  may  not  involve  us  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual retrogression." — Jevons,  Coal  Question,  Introd. 
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and  silver, — commodities  liable  to  considerable 
waste  from  wear  and  tbe  purposes  to  wMob  they 
are  applied  ;  but  this  is  beside  the  question  now 
considered.  Moreover,  if  a,  want  once  seemed 
likely  to  occur,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  Spain 
and  other  el  dorados  of  the  old  world,  it  has  been 
more  than  remedied  since  the  discovery  of 
America  by  the  constant  opening  up  of  new 
fields  in  that  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

In  remote  parts  of  Egypt  and  the  regions 
about  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  places  may 
be  found,  now  deserted,  in  which  formerly  the 
search  for  gold  was  actively  prosecuted,  but  no 
instance  is  more  striking  than  that  of  the 
Ruined  Cities  of  MasTwnaland,  described  by 
Mr.  Bent.  Here,  at  various  localities  between 
the  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo,  often  almost 
buried  by  vegetation,  ruins  are  found  of  fortified 
towns,  the  walls  of  which,  built  of  granite 
blocks,  are  sometimes  12  to  15  feet  thick. 
Their  inhabitants  evidently  had  settled  among 
an  unfriendly  people  to  work  the  district  for  its 
gold — they  disappeared  perhaps  as  late  as  the 
9th  century,  and  a  higher  was  replaced  by  a 
lower  type  of  civilisation,  if  that  term  is  applic- 
able to  the  natives  of  Mashonaland.  Again, 
for  a  time  at  least,  Mexico  supplied  an  object- 
lesson  in  the  same  kind.  Here,  dui'ing  the 
civil  wars  from  1810  to  1824,  many  important 
silver  mines  were  abandoned,  the  population 
dwindled,  that  of  Potosi  falling  at  this  period 
from  130,000  to  9000,  and  the  indirect  loss 
even  to  agriculturalists  was  very  great.  Similar 
effects  have  been  noted  in  Columbia,  Chili,  and 
Peru  from  like  causes.  The  Laurium  mines, 
tQl  lately,  afforded  another  example  ;  worked  in 
classic  times  they  were  afterwards  abandoned, 
and  ruins  marked  the  sites  of  places  once 
fiourishing.  Since  1870  they  have  been  re- 
opened, and  even  the  old  slags  are  being 
smelted  over  again.  America  and  Australia 
have  afforded  instances  of  the  mushroom  growth 
of  settlements,  followed  by  no  less  rapid  deser- 
tion. Li  1857  there  was  a  rush  to  the  Prazer 
river  (Columbia),  followed  in  1863  by  an  exodus 
of  from  15,000  to  20,000  people  to  Nevada. 

Other  Metals. — Copper  mines  were  worked  in 
the  Sinaitio  peninsula  about  Sarabit-el-Khadim 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  where  ruins  and 
tablets  indicate  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
colony ;  now  the  region  is  deserted.  Many 
ruined  buildings  in  Cornwall  mark  the  sites  of 
miaes,  especially  of  tin,  exhausted  or  disused. 
The  decliQe  in  population  in  parts  of  that 
county  has  been  very  marked. 

The  following  tabular  statement,  drawn  up 
from  the  census  reports  of  1881  and  1891,  will 
show  how  seriously  the  population  of  some  of 
the  parishes  in  the  mining  districts  of  Corn- 
wall, has  been  afiected,  the  decline  in  one  case 
amounting  roughly  to  25  per  cent ;  the  larger 
towns,  as  might  be  expected,  having  suffered 
least. 


Parish. 

1881. 

1891. 

Brea^e         .... 

3017 

2761 

Callington  . 

1925 

1888 

Helston       .... 

S432 

3198 

Kea     .                ... 

2+70 

2103 

Liskeard     . 

4063 

3984 

St.  Agnes    .... 

46S0 

4249 

St.  Cleer     . 

2866 

2124 

St.  Ives 

6445 

6094 

St.  Just 

6409 

6119 

Wendron 

4684 

4260 

The  same  may  be  said  of  other  spots  in 
Derbyshire,  Devonshire,  Wales,  etc.,  though 
the  population  as  a  whole  has  increased. 

The  Weald  of  Sussex  was  once  the  seat  of 
important  iron  -  works ;  the  last  furnace,  at 
Ashburnham,  was  extinguished  in  1828  (Wood- 
ward, Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  pp.  357, 
361).  The  woods  often  conceal  abandoned 
mines  and  heaps  of  slag. 

Coal,  petroleum,  etc. — In  Britain  the  mines 
of  coal,  often  with  associated  ironstone,  in 
parts  of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  are  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  with  the 
same  result.  But  these  industries  are  so 
modern,  comparatively  speaking,  that  probably 
almost  a  century  must  elapse  before  marked 
effects  are  produced.  In  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  particular  localities  have  become 
thronged  and  prosperous  by  the  discovery  of 
mineral  oil,  and  have  been  deserted  owing  to  its 
unexpected  exhaustion,  but  the  causes  abeady 
named  have  restricted  the  area  affected  and 
prevented  any  remarkable  consequences. 

Ornamental  minerals  and  rocks. — The  tur- 
quoise mines  of  Sinai,  like  those  of  copper, 
were  once  busy  and  are  now  deserted.  In 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  and  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  the  quarries  of  Egypt  were 
in  full  activity.  Those  for  gi'anite  and  the 
neighbouring  ruins  near  the  first  cataract  have 
been  often  described.  Yet  more  striking  are, 
those  at  Jebel  Dokhan,  from  which  the  red 
porphyry,  so  largely  exported  to  Italy,  was 
obtained.  These  lie  at  a  height  of  3650  feet 
above  high  water  mark,  nearly  100  miles  from 
the  Mle  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  watershed 
between  it  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  remains  of 
several  Roman  stations  are  passed  on  the  route 
from  Kuneh.  From  the  chief  quarry  a  road 
"led  down  to  an  ancient  town  with  workshops. " 
Hence  a  path  went  to  an  old  town  in  the  valley, 
and  beyond  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  temple. 
In  factdeserted  quarries  are  not  rare  in  themoun- 
tainous  country  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea  (Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1887,  p.  802).  From 
Algeria  and  Tunis  marbles  were  exported  in 
large  quantities  by  the  Romans  ;  the  quarries 
were  deserted,  the  district  was  sparsely  in- 
habited, till  a  few  years  since,  when  some  oi 
them  were  again  opened  (Brit.  Assoc.  Rep., 
1885,  p.  1028).  The  white  marble  of  Thasos 
was  in  gi'eat  request  in  the  age  of  Hadi-ian,  anc 
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\v;i3  worked  at  mucli  earlier  dates.  The  remains 
of  a  quay  constructed  round  the  headland,  the 
tombs  and  other  ruins  of  a  town  and  two 
villages  at  least,  "all  informer  days  thriving 
on  the  quarrying  and  export  of  marble,"  indi- 
cate the  "former  position  of  a  commercial 
centi'e,  dating  for  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  leaving  traces  of  having  continued  in 
prosperity  down  well  into  the  period  of  the 
eastern  empire"  (^Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1887, 
p.  200).  We  cannot,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
already  mentioned,  point  to  any  striking  in- 
stance of  a  country  ruined  by  the  exhaustion 
of  its  mineral  wealth,  but  notwithstanding  this 
the  lesson  is  plain.  The  mineral  store  of  each 
district  and  of  the  whole  earth  is  practically 
limited  in  quantity,  be  it  gold,  or  any  other 
metal,  be  it  coal  or  any  fuel.  The  formation 
of  a  fresh  supply  is  a  process  so  slow  that,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  it  may  be  excluded  from 
consideration.  The  waste  also  of  the  precious 
minerals  is  considerable  ;  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  more  homely  is  large  ;  the  destruction  of 
combustibles  is  complete.  Hence  the  store, 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  exhausted,  now  in  this 
country,  now  in  that.  In  agriculture,  provided 
manures  can  be  obtained,  the  land  seems  never 
to  lose  its  productive  power ;  the  mine  or  quarry, 
once  worked  out,  has  played  its  part  for  good 
in  the  economy  of  the  earth,  and  the  ill  which 
it  has  done  "lives  after  it."  Metallurgical 
processes  are  attended  with  drawbacks  even  at 
the  time,  but  though,  when  the  minerals  are 
no  longer  obtained,  noxious  fumes  are  no  more 
emitted  to  devastate  the  neighbourhood,  the 
waste  heaps  of  rubbish  or  slag  still  remain, 
whereon  no  useful  herb  can  grow  and.  only  a 
forest  can  spring  up  after  long  years.  In  some 
districts  also  the  general  ruin  of  the  surface, 
the  choked  beds  of  rivers,  and  large  tracts  of 
fertile  meadows  buried  beneath  barren  gravels, 
are  the  heritage  bequeathed  by  the  miner.  The 
decline  and  fall  of  the  nation  whose  prosperity 
has  depended  solely  on  its  mineral  wealth,  will 
be    not  less   appalling  than    that   of  imperial 

MlisriNG  ROYALTIES.     See  Eoyalties. 

MINGHETTI,  Makco  (1818-1886).  A 
statistician  and  political  economist  born  at 
Bologna.  In  1848,  when  Pope  Pius  IX.  ap- 
peared to  espouse  Italian  nationality,  Minghetti 
became  a  member  of  the  pontifical  council  of 
state,  and  minister  in  the  first  liberal  secular 
ministry  of  Pius  IX.  But  when  the  pope  set 
himself  against  the  war  of  independence,  Min- 
ghetti resigned  office  and  joined  the  camp  of 
Charles  Albert.  He  fought  at  Custozza  and 
Goito,  and ,  later  on  was  a  colleague  of  Count 
Cavour  at  the  Paris  congress  of  1857.  He 
then  became,  under  Cavour,  general  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs,  secretary  of  the  interior  in  1859, 
minister  of  the  interior  in  1860,  and  ambassador. 
After  having  greatly  assisted  in  the  formation  of 


united  Italy,  he  became  president  of  the  council 
of  the  kingdom  in  1863,  and  again  from  1873 
to  1876.  An  able  financier,  he  applied  himself 
primarily  during  his  ministry  to  restore  Italian 
finance,  and  when  he  left  office  the  budget  was 
balanced. 

Minghetti  was  an  eloquent  and  incisive  speaker, 
a  man  of  the  broadest  culture,  a  man  of  letters, 
and  an  historian.  He  is  well  known  by  economists 
for  several  works,  but  chiefly  for  his  book  on  the 
relation  between  economics,  ethics,  and  justice. 
In  this  work,  ably  and  clearly  written,  moderate  in 
opinion,  and  giving  evidence  of  sound  culture, 
Minghetti  based  economic  science  on  ethics  and 
law,  anticipating,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  modi- 
fications which  were  afterwards  applied  to  the 
English  classical  school — placing  himself  on  an 
intermediate  ground  between  this  school  and  the 
new  theories,  principally  developed  in  Germany. 
While  too  moderate  a,  man  to  ally  himself  with 
the  "  socialists  of  the  chair,"  Minghetti  attaches 
more  importance  to  the  phenomena  of  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  than  to  those  of  production,  and 
this  basis  of  his  eventually  formed  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  new  doctrines.  This  order  of  ideas 
inspired  various  social  laws  of  which  he  became 
a  promoter,  for  example,  the  law  on  children's 
labour,  on  emigration,  on  pensions,  etc. 

Originality  and  depth  of  research  are  perhaps 
wanting  in  the  writings  of  Minghetti  on  economics, 
but  on  subjects  more  his  own  he  was  one  of  the 
most  far-seeing  and  deep  thinkers,  and  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  elegant  writers  of  modern  Italy. 

DelV  economia  pubUica  e  ddle  sue  attinense 
colla  •morale  e  col  diritto,  Florence,  1852.  2nd  ed. 
1868. — OpuscoH  letterari  ed  economici,  Florence, 
1812.— Miei  Ricordi,  Turin,  1889-90  (posthu- 
mous publication,  unfinished. 

[Vapereau,  Bictionnaire  unwersel  des  contem- 
porains,  Paris,  5th  ed.,  1880. — Cossa,  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy,  trans. ,  London, 
1893. — Graziani,  Le  idee  economiche  degli  scrittori 
emiliani  e  romaguoli,  etc.,  Modena,  1893,  p.  179- 
185,  and  others.]  u.  B. 

MINIMUM  (Rate  of  Discount).  The  rate 
known  as  the  "bank  rate"  is  settled  every 
Thursday  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  bank 
directors,  and  published  when  the  meeting  is 
over.  It  was  formerly  the  minimum  rate 
current  not  only  in  the  bank  discount  office, 
but  in  the  market  generally.  This  lasted  as 
long  as  the  resources  of  the  Bank  of  England 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  in  the 
money  market,  or  even  later,  whilst  the  bank 
remained  the  largest  single  influence  therein. 
But  now,  although  the  deposits  of  the  bank 
have  increased,  those  in  the  hands  of  the  other 
banks  have  gi'own  in  far  greater  proportion, 
and  the  competitive  effect  of  this  outside  capital 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  of  large  and  powerful 
banks,  instead  of  being  wielded  by  a  large 
number  of  banks  each  individually  small.  The 
result  of  this  change  has  been  to  bring  the  rate 
of  discount  in  the  open  market,  for  long  periods 
together,  down  much  below  the  bank  rate  ;  the 
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bank  directors  being  supposed,  iu  fixing  their 
rate,  to  have  regard  not  only  to  the  amount  of 
capital  they  have  to  employ,  but  also  to  the 
state  of  the  circulation  and  the  condition  of  the 
foreign  exchanges.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  strenuously  contended  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomson  Hankey,  and  some  other  prominent 
directors  of  the  bank,  that  the  bank's  policy 
should  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  considera- 
tions relating  to  their  banking  business  only. 

As  a  fact  the  directors  have  never  reduced 
the  official  rate  below  2  per  cent,  notwith- 
standing that  in  recent  years  the  open  market 
has  frequently  stood  for  months  together  at, 
or  about,  1  per  cent.  It  is  understood  that 
the  bank  minimum  now  only  regulates  its 
relations  with  the  outside  market,  and  that 
its  own  customers  obtain  accommodation  at 
the  rates  charged  by  other  banks.  The  bank 
rate  still  governs,  at  a  distance,  rates  charged 
or  allowed  in  some  cases  upon  advances  or 
deposits.  E.  w.  b. 

MUSriMUM  OF  SUBSISTENCE,  The. 
The  doctrine  that  the  labourer  cannot  perma- 
nently earn  more  than  the  minimum  of  sub- 
sistence, that  is,  enough  to  keep  him  and  his 
wife  and  children  alive,  has  often  been  ascribed 
to  political  economists  as  a  body.  It  has  been 
used  to  prove  at  one  time  the  inutility  of  any 
attempt  to  raise  wages,  and  at  another  time  the 
injustice  of  the  existing  order  of  society.  This 
doctrine,  however,  has  not  been  universally 
taught  by  political  economists,  and  is  not  borne 
out  by  facts.  It  is  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  wage  fund,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
has  grown  up  wOl  best  appear  from  a  brief 
survey  of  the  course  of  speculation  on  the 
subject  of  wages. 

For  this  purpose  we  need  not  go  back  further 
than  the  French  ^amomistes  of  the  last  century. 
TuKGOT  (e.g.)  declared  that  the  labourer  could 
not  in  the  long  run  gain  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, probably  basing  this  assertion  on  the 
experience  of  his  own  time  and  country.  The 
bulk  of  the  labouring  population  of  France  had 
been  reduced  by  fiscal  and  social  abuses  to  a 
bare  subsistence — sometimes  even  to  less,  seeing 
that  many  died  of  hunger  in  bad  seasons.  In 
Great  Britain  at  the  same  time  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  class  was  incomparably  better. 
We  find  accordingly  that  Adam  Smith  does  not 
agree  with  Turgot  on  this  point  (cp.  Kae,  Zife 
of  Adam  Smith,  pp.  220-222).  "There  are 
certain  circumstances,"  he  writes,  "which 
sometimes  give  the  labourers  an  advantage, 
and  enable  them  to  raise  their  wages  consider- 
ably above  this  rate,"  namely,  "the  lowest 
which  is  consistent  with  common  humanity  " 
( Wealth  of  Nations,  bk.  i.  oh.  viii. ).  He  then 
proceeds  to  inquire  what  circumstances  have 
this  beneficial  effect.  He  concludes  that  "  the 
liberal  reward  of  labour,  as  it  is  the  necessary 
effect,  so  it  is  the  natural  symptom  of  increas- 
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ing  national  wealth.  The  scanty  maintenance 
of  the  labouring  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  natural  symptom  that  things  are  at  a  stand, 
and  their  starving  condition  that  they  are  going 
fast  backwards  "  (ib.). 

The  next  economists  to  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  minimum  of  subsistence  are 
Malthus  and  EicAEDO.  "Malthus,"Dr.  Bonar 
says,  "without  knowing  it,  was  certainly  the 
father  of  the  theory  of  a  wages  fund  "  (Bonar, 
Malthus  and  his  Work,  ed.  1885,  p.  270).  He 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  poverty  result- 
ing from  an  unlimited  increase  of  population, 
and  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  only  pru- 
dential self-restraint  could  raise  the  labourer's 
income  above  the  minimum  that  could  keep 
him  alive.  Ricardo  expressed  himself  on  this 
subject  in  a  way  which  seems  at  first  sight  to 
coincide  with  Turgot's  assertion.  "  The  natural 
price  of  labour  is  that  price  which  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  labourers  one  with  another  to 
subsist  and  to  perpetuate  their  race  without 
either  increase  or  diminution  "  (Eicardo,  Prin- 
cijples  of  Political  Economy,  ch.  v.).  But  he 
qualifies  this  proposition  by  others  which  have 
been  too  commonly  disregarded.  "  It  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  the  natural  price  of  labour 
estimated  even  in  food  and  necessaries  is 
absolutely  fixed  and  constant.  It  varies  at 
difl'erent  times  in  the  same  country  and  very 
materially  diS'ers  in  different  countries.  It 
essentially  depends  on  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  people."  He  adds — "The  friends  of 
humanity  cannot  but  wish  that  in  all  countries 
the  labouring  classes  should  have  a  taste  for 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  and  that  they  should 
be  stimulated  by  all  legal  means  in  their 
exertions  to  procure  them."  Ricardo  thought 
that  real  wages  might  increase  with  the  in- 
crease of  capital,  but  he  thought  that  after 
the  period  at  which  all  fertile  land  had  been 
taken  up,  real  wages  would  tend  to  fall. 
Thenceforward  rent  would  grow  at  the  expense 
of  wages  and  of  profits.  Some  of  his  expressions 
would  suggest  also  that  the  only  way  in  which 
the  labourers  could  permanently  improve  their 
condition  was  by  restricting  their  number. 
Whoever  may  have  originated  the  doctrine  of 
the  wages  fund,  J.  S.  Mill  was  the  furst  to 
formulate  it  clearly  and  precisely.  From  his 
conception  of  the  Wages  Fund  it  followed  that 
the  labourers'  wages  must  sink  to  the  minimum 
of  subsistence  unless  the  number  of  labourers 
were  severely  kept  down.  Mill  therefore  de- 
nounced large  families  with  extraordinary 
violence.  Although  he  afterwards  admitted 
the  incorrectness  of  his  views  respecting  the 
wages  fund,  he  never  completely  recast  his 
theory  of  wages.  Lassalle  and  later  socialist 
writers  eagerly  adopted  the  conceptions  of  a 
fixed  wages  fund  and  a  minimmn  of  subsistence 
for  the  labourer  as  helpful  iu  proving  that 
under  the  existing  order  of  society  the  labourer 
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must  always  be  miserable,  and  that  therefore 
the  existing  order  of  society  is  inhuman.  For 
similar  reasons  these  conceptions  have  been 
employed  by  Mr.  George  and  by  others  who 
wish  to  abolish  private  property  in  land.  But, 
since  Mill  and  Lassalle  wrote,  the  whole 
subject  of  wages  has  been  reconsidered  in  the 
light  of  experience,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
minimum  of  subsistence  has  been  seriously 
shaken.  It  has  been  found  that  countries  in 
which  wages  are  high  can  compete  successfully 
with  countries  in  which  wages  are  low,  and  that 
real  wages  may  be  raised  without  labour  be- 
coming really  more  costly.  The  explanation 
of  those  facts  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place 
the  wages  which  just  keep  a  man  alive  are  not 
enough  to  keep  him  efficient.  It  is  a  true 
economy  to  pay  the  labourer  such  wages  as 
will  maintain  him  in  full  vigour  of  mind  and 
body.  In  the  second  place  ill-paid  labour  is 
wasteful  and  dear  ;  it  is  labour  uneconomical 
to  employ.  Every  rise  of  wages  stimulates  the 
employer  to  improve  his  methods  of  organisa- 
tion and  his  mechanical  contrivances.  Thus 
it  is  that  within  certain  limits  to  be  determined 
only  by  experience  the  rise  of  wages  does  not 
necessarily  involve  ^loss  to  the  employer.  If 
therefore  the  labourers  are  organised,  they 
can  apply  pressure  sufficient  to  keep  wages 
much  above  the  minimum  of  subsistence. 
Natural  wages, 'if  so  objectionable  a  term  is 
still  to  be  used,  should  denote  those  wages 
which  are  really — not  apparently — the  most 
economical  to  pay. 

Again  the  old  theory  of  the  wages  fund 
must  be  modified.  General  Walker  repudiates 
the  wages-fund  theory  altogether.  He  holds 
that  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  product  of 
labour,  and  can  be  increased  indefinitely  so 
long  as  that  product  continues  to  increase 
(Walker,  Political  Economy,  pt.  v.  ch.  vi.). 
Another  American  economist,  Mr.  Guuton,  goes 
further  and  says  that  wages  are  determined  by 
the  cost  of  production  of  labour,  in  other  words, 
by  the  standard  of  living  among  the  labourers. 
There  is  not  space  here  to  examine  these  recent 
theories.  But  the  doctrine  that  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  labourer  tends  to  dwindle  to  the 
minimum  on  which  he  can  support  life  may  be 
considered  obsolete. 

[See  article  on  F.  Lassallb  (for  Iron  Law). — 
Turgot,  Swr  la  Formation  et  Distribution  des 
Richesses,  §  vi. — Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations, 
bk.  i.  ch.  viii. — Malthus,  Essay  on  Population — 
Political  Economy. — Bicardo,  Principles  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  and  Taxation,  ch.  v. — M'CuUoch, 
Principles  of  Political  Economy. — Senior,  Political 
Economy. — Mill,  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
bk.  ii.  chs.  11,  12,  13.— Walker,  The  Wages  Ques- 
tion.— Marshall,  Principles  of  Econmtiics,  bk.  vii. 
especially  chs.  2  and  3. — Nicholson,  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,  bk.  ii.  ch.  10. — Schoenhof, 
The  Economy  of  High  Wages. — Gunton,  Wealth 
and  Progress.']  f.  o.  m. 


MINIMUM  WAGE.     See  Living  Wage. 

MINORAT  is  nowadays  an  institution 
peculiar  to  Germany  and  German  Austria, 
according  to  which  Sauerngilter,  which  may  be 
defined  as  entailed  peasant  holdings,  are 
inherited  by  the  youngest  male  heir  in  the 
nearest  degree  of  relationship ;  in  former  times  it 
existed  in  French  Brittany  under  the  name  of 
Droit  du  Juveigneur '  (see  Borough  English). 
In  contradistinction,  entailed  estates  belonging 
to  noble  families  descend,  in  Germany,  by 
Ma  JOB  AT  (j-D.),  and  even  for  Bauerngiiter, 
the  rule  of  minorat  is  far  from  being  universally 
followed.  Where  it  prevails  it  is  considered 
that  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  the 
eldest  children  will  probably  be  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  be  independent.  But, 
under  other  aspects,  minorat  is  subject  to 
adverse  criticism :  there  is  often  a  long  un- 
^  certainty  before  it  is  known  who  will  be  the 
heir  of  the  holding,  and  the  latter  frequently 
is  only  placed  in  the  way  of  being  productive 
after  the  actual  owner  is  already  incapacitated 
by  old  age.  Moreover,  another  unfavourable 
circumstance  is  that  the  heir  is  too  often  stiU  a 
minor  when  the  holding  descends  to  him. 

[Holtzendorff,  JRechtslexicon,  ii.  128 ;  and 
Roscher,  NationalSlconomik  des  Ackeriaues,  §  92, 
pp.  328-333,  ed.  1888.]  E.  oa. 

MINT  (Latin  Moneta,  a  name  of  Juno,  in 
whose  temple  money  was  coined  in  Rome, 
hence  mint,  coined  money,  Anglo-Saxon  mynei). 
As  the  right  to  issue  coin  belongs,  in  modern 
societies,  exclusively  to  the  sovereign  power 
(Hale,  Coke,  Blackstone),  it  follows  that  a  Mint 
cannot  legally  issue  the  coins  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  situated  except  under  the  directions 
of  the  sovereign  or  other  central  authority.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  times  a  large  number  of  mints  were 
established  throughout  this  country  under  the 
control  of  Moneyees, — officials  responsible  for 
the  integrity  of  the  coinage.  Since  the  Norman 
conquest  it  appears  to  have  been  a  common 
practice,  even  as  recently  as  the  l7th  century, 
to  establish  a  temporary  Mint  where  the  sove- 
reign happened  to  reside,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  great  recoinage  of  silver  at  the  end  of 
that  century  (see  under  Sir  Isaac  Newton)  that 
all  coinage  operations  were  concentrated,  so  far 
as  England  and  Ireland  are  concerned,  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  The  Dublin  Mint  was  closed 
in  1696.  The  Edinburgh  Mint,  first  erected 
in  1574,  was  not  finally  abolished  until  1816. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  in  1811,  the 
Mint  was  removed  from  the  inconvenient 
premises  which  it  occupied  in  the  Tower  to  the 
present  site  on  Tower  Hill,  and  in  1850  the 
complete  control  of  all  its  operations  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  goveimment. 

The  primary  duty  of  a  Mint,  namely  the 
conversion  of  buUion  into  coin,  naturally  entails 
other  duties  connected  with  the  precious  metals. 

1  From  juvenior,  taken  as  comparative  of  juvenis. 
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Thus  the  hall-marking  of  plate,  and  the  refining, 
melting,  and  casting  of  gold  and  silver  into_oom- 
mercial  bars,  are  undertaken  by  certain  foreign 
Mints,  but  in  this  country  the  work  of  the 
Department  may  be  grouped  under  the  four 
following  heads  : 

1.  The  coinage  of  gold  presented  by  private 
holders  for  thai  purpose. 

Under  §  8  of  the  Coinage  Act  1870  (33  Vict. 
c.  10),  "any  person"  is  entitled  to  bring  gold 
bullion  to  the  Mint  and,  subject  to  certain  speci- 
fied stipulations,  "such  bullion  shall  be  assayed 
and  coined,  and  delivered  out  to  such  person 
without  any  charge  for  such  assay  or  coinage, 
or  for  waste  in  coinage  "  (see  Free  Coinage). 
Any  alloying  metal  required  is  also  supplied 
without  charge,  and  a  provision  of  the  Coinage 
Act  1816  (56  Geo.  III.  c.  68),  is  re-enacted  to 
the  effect  that  out  of  every  twenty  troy  pounds 
weight  of  standard  gold  bullion  there  shall  be 
produced  934  sovereigns  and  one  half-sovereign. 
This  corresponds  to  the  troy  ounce  being  valued 
at  £3  :  17  :  lOj-  (see  Guinea,  Inteod.  and 
Eating  of).  Sines  the  Bank  Charter  Act  1844 
(7  &  8  Vict.  c.  32),  all  persons  are,  under  §  4, 
"entitled  to  demand,  from  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England,  notes  in  exchange 
for  gold  bulhon  at  the  rate  of  £3  :  17  :  9  per 
ounce  of  standard  gold,"  subject  to  the  metal 
being  melted  and  assayed  by  persons  approved 
by  the  bank  at  the  expense  of  the  owner.  It 
%vm  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
only  Ijd.  per  ounce  in  the  two  rates,  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  delay  necessary 
for  coinage  operations  leads  holders  of  bullion 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and 
obtain  payment  at  once  rather  than  incur  this 
delay.  Thus  it  happens  that,  as  concerns  the 
gold  currency,  the  Mint  ia  this  country  deals 
exclusively  with  the  Bank  of  England ;  it  should 
be  added  that  coins  which  are  no  longer  legal 
tender,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
reduced  in  weight  by  wear  below  their  least 
currentweight,  are  receivedfor  recoinage  through 
the  same  channel. 

2.  The  coinage  and  issue  of  token  silver  and 
bronse  pieces  as  they  are  required,  from  bullion 
purchased  on  account  of  the  Government. 

The  arrangements  in  force  for  the  issue  and 
maintenance  of  subsidiary  coins  are  essentially 
different  in  character,  primarily  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that,  whereas  these  are  merely  tokens 
and,  therefore,  only  legal  tender  to  a  limited 
extent,  gold  coins  are  intrinsically  worth  their 
face- value  and  of  unlimited  legal  tender. 

In  connection  with  the  sHver  currency,  how- 
ever, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  §  9  of  the 
Coinage  Act  1816  directed  that  from  a  date 
to  be  fixed  by  royal  proclamation  "  any  person 
or  persons,  native  or  foreigner,"  might  bring 
silver  coin,  plate,  or  bullion  to  be  converted 
into  coin  at  the  rate  of  sixty-six  shillings  per 
troy  pound,  sixty-two  shillings  being  returned 


to  the  importer  and  four  retained  by  the  Mint 
to  meet  the  cost  of  assaying,  loss,  and  coinage. 
No  such  proclamation  was  ever  issued,  and  this 
section  remained  a  dead  letter  therefore  until 
the  Act  was  repealed  in  1870.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  passed  in  that  year,  when- 
ever token  coins  are  required  to  be  struck,  the 
requisite  silver  and  bronze  bullion  is  purchased 
in  the  market  with  sums  advanced  for  the 
purpose  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and,  on 
issuing  this  coin  at  its  full  nominal  value,  the 
Master  of  the  Mint  pays  the  proceeds  into  the 
exchequer  under  two  heads : — {a)  Repayments  of 
advances  for  the  purchase  of  bullion  ;  and  (fc_) 
Seignoeage  (?.r.),  or,  as  now  defined  in  prac- 
tice, the  excess  of  the  circulating  value  of  the 
coin  above  the  purchase  price  of  the  metal  used 
in  its  manufacture. 

Worn  silver  coin  is  received  by  the  Mint  at 
its  nominal  value,  and  all  expenses  connected 
with  the  supply  of  Imperial  token  coins  to 
Colonies,  and  their  renewal,  are  also  borne  by 
the  Department. 

3.  Exccutio'n,  of  coinages  required^  by  British 
Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

Subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Imperial 
currency  being  met,  the  Eoyal  Mint  undertakes 
the  execution  of  any  coinages  required  by 
Colonies  at  fixed  charges  which  are  calculated 
to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  jjerfonned. 
The  requisite  bullion  having  been  delivered  at 
the  Mint  by  the  colonial  agent,  is  converted 
into  coin  and  shipped  to  the  colony  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  colony,  all  profit  in  respect  of 
seignorage  of  course  falling  into  the  colonial 
exchequer.  If  from  any  cause  the  Department 
is  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  such  a  coinage, 
the  work  is  usually  performed,  under  govern- 
ment control,  by  a  private  iinn  in  Birmingham. 

4.  Manufacture  of  naval,  military,  and  other 
medals,  and  miscellaneous  duties. 

The  manufacture  of  medals  forms  an  im- 
portant subsidiary  branch  of  the  work  of  most 
Mints.  In  this  country  they  are  struck  on 
behalf  of  the  several  departments — the  "War 
OfiBce,  Admiralty,  and  India  Ofiice,  as  well  as 
for  the  Eoyal  and  several  other  learned  societies. 
No  special  reference  is  here  necessary,  however, 
to  this  branch  of  work,  or  to  the  miscellaneous 
other  duties  performed  by  the  Mint,  such  as  the 
verification  of  the  standard  of  plate  hall-marked 
at  certain  assay  offices,  independent  examination 
of  coin  issued  from  Indian,  Australian,  and, 
occasionally,  certain  foreign  Mints,  etc. 

Some  allusion  should  be  made  to  the  branch 
Mints  established  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne  by 
orders  in  council  passed  in  1853  and  1869 
respectively.  Immediately  after  the  early 
discoveries  of  gold  in  Australia,  the  question 
of  establishing  local  Mints  for  coining  the 
precious  metal,  and  thus  facilitating  its  use  in 
commerce,  was  raised  in  several  of  the  colonies. 
New  South  Wales  was  the  first  to  obtain  the 
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necessary  authority,  and,  although  the  question 
of  establishing  another  branch  in  Victoria  was 
frequently  raised,  it  was  not  actually  opened 
until  1872.  When  first  issued  the  Sydney 
coins  were  not  intended  to  circulate  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  application  was  soon 
made  by  the  colony  for  this  concession  to  be 
granted,  and  in  1 8  6  2  the  question  was  considered 
by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  a  result  of  this  committee's  report,  acts  were 
passed  in  1863  and  1866,  under  which  Royal 
Proclamations  were  issued  in  the  latter  year 
declaring  Sydney  coins  to  be  legal  tender  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  specified  colonies. 
Similarly  the  coins  to  be  struck  at  Melbourne 
were  legalised  in  1869.  Since  1871  the  coins 
of  both  Mints  have  been  identical  in  design 
with  those  of  the  Royal  Mint  in  London,  being 
distinguished  only  by  the  mint-marks  S  and 
M  respectively.  The  current  expenses  of  the 
branch  Mints  are  met  out  of  permanent  annual 
appropriations  made  by  the  local  legislatures, 
of  £15,000  in  the  case  of  Sydney,  and  £20,000 
in  that  of  Melbourne,  all  revenue  being  paid 
into  the  local  treasuries.  Unlike  the  Royal 
Mint,  they  impose  a  coinage  charge  which 
amounted  to  1  per  cent,  or  nearly  9^d.  per 
standard  ounce,  in  1855,  but  has  for  many 
years  been  reduced  to  Ijd.  ;  it  is  evident, 
however,  from  the  published  returns  that  the 
present  rates  do  not  cover  the  expenses.  No 
token  coins  are  struck,  the  issue  of  silver  and 
bronze  coin  being  confined  to  the  Mint  in 
England.  In  view  of  the  recent  gold  dis- 
coveries in  Western  Australia,  steps  are  now 
(1895)  being  taken  to  erect  a  third  Australian 
branch  Mint  at  Perth. 

[Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage.  —  Eneyelo- 
poedia  Bi^Uannica^  9th  edition,  article  "  Mint. " — 
For  early  English  mints  see  "The  English  Currency 
under  Edward  I.,"  by  C.  G.  Crump  and  A.  Hughes 
{Economic  Journal,  vol.  v.,  1895). — Chalmers's 
Currency  in  the  British  Colonies. — Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Deputy-Master  of  the  Mint. — Annual 
Reports  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint. 
— Report  of  Select  Committee  on  the  Royal  Mint, 
1837  (R.  465). — Report  of  Commission  on  the 
Royal  Mint,  1849  (c.  1026).— Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  International  Coinage,  1868  (R, 
4073).]  E.  R. 

MINT,  United  States.  The  mint  of  the 
United  States  was  established,  under  the  act  of 
2nd  April  1792,  in  Philadelphia.  In  1873  its 
administration  was  made  a  bureau  of  the  treasury 
department  under  a  director.  In  1835  branch 
mints  were  established  at  Charlotte,  W.C,  at 
Dahlonega,  Ga.,  and  New  Orleans  ;  in  1852  at 
San  Francisco  ;  in  1862  at  Denver  ;  in  1863 
at  Carson,  Nev.  Coinage,  however,  has  been 
suspended  at  Denver,  Charlotte,  and  New 
Orleans.  According  to  the  act  of  establish- 
ment, the  unit  of  account  was  the  Dollar 
divided  into  tenths  or  Dimes,  hundredths  or 
Cents,   and  thousandths  or   Mils.      Foreign 


gold  and  silver  coins  passed  current  at  certain 
established  rates,  until  by  act  of  21st  February 
1857  they  ceased  to  be  legal  tender.  By  the 
act  of  1792  a  gold  dollar  (see  Doll  AH,  United 
States)  was  to  contain  24 -75  grains  of  pure 
gold,  and  the  silver  dollar  (see  Dollar,  United 
States)  371  "25  grains  of  pure  silver,  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals  being  15  to  1.  There 
was  free  coinage  of  both  metals,  and  no  charge 
save  that  in  case  of  immediate  payment  in  coin, 
a  deduction  of  one-half  per  cent  from  the  weight 
of  the  pure  gold  or  silver  was  made.  The  gold 
coins  authorised  were  the  Eagle  $10(  =  £2:1:1), 
the  half  eagle,  and  the  quarter  eagle.  The 
fineness  was  916f  parts  gold  per  1000  (-J-Jth 
fine).  The  silver  coins  authorised  were  the 
dollar,  416  grains  in  weight,  the  half  dollar, 
quarter  dime,  and  half  dime — all  being  pro- 
portional parts  of  the  dollar  in  weight,  and  in 
fineness  892-43  parts  in  the  1000.  There  was 
no  change  in  the  weight  or  fineness  until,  by 
the  act  of  28th  June  1834,  the  relative  value 
was  changed  to  1:16 '002  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  pure  gold  in  the  dollar  to  23  "20 
grains,  and  increasing  the  fineness  of  the  coins 
to  0-899-225.  Again  by  the  act  of  18th  Janu- 
ary 1837  the  fineness  was  raised  to  0'900, 
which  changed  the  pure  gold  in  the  dollar  to 
23-22  grains. 

In  1837  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  was 
fixed  at  412^  grains.  The  fineness  of  silver 
coins  was  also  fixed  at  "900.  The  next  im- 
portant change  was  by  the  act  of  21st  Febi-uary 
1853,  when  free  coinage  of  silver  pieces  of  less 
than  one  dollar  in  value  were  closed,  the  frac- 
tional parts  of  the  dollar  made  subsidiary,  and 
the  weights  reduced,  the  half  dollar  weighing 
192  grains.  The  coinage  of  the  double  eagle 
$20  (  =  £4:2:2^),  and  the  one  dollar,  gold, 
was  authorised  3rd  March  1849,  and  the  three 
dollar,  gold,  21st  February  1853.  The  coinage 
of  the  two  latter  was  discontinued  in  1890. 
The  coinage  of  a  three  cent  piece  was  also  pro- 
vided for  by  act  of  3rd  March  1851.  By  act 
of  12th  February  1873  the  coinage  of  the  silver 
dollar,  half  dime,  and  three  cent  piece  was 
discontinued,  and  the  weight  of  the  subsidiary 
coin  slightly  raised,  that  of  the  half  dollar  to 
192-9  grains. 

The  act  of  28th  February  1878  (Bland  Act) 
restored  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar, 
though  not  free,  and  provided  for  the  purchase 
at  the  market  price  by  the  government  of  silver 
bullion  at  from  |2,000,000  (say  £400,000)  to 
$4,000,000  (say  £800,000)  per  month,  and  its 
coinage.  This  policy  was  again  changed  by  the 
act  of  14th  July  1890,  which  authorised  the 
monthly  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  offered  at  the 
market  price,  not  exceeding  fl-OO  for  371 J 
grains  of  pure  silver,  and  the  issue  in  payment 
of  treasury  notes  redeemable  on  demand  in  coin. 
It  was  also  provided  that  so  much  silver  should 
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be  coined  as  might  be  necessary  to  redeem  the 
treasury  notes  issued  in  payment  for  the  silver. 
In  accordance  with  this  a  limited  amount  was 
coined  until  1893,  when  the  act  of  1st  November 
repealed  the  purchasing  clause. 

By  the  act  of  12th  February  1873,  individuals 
had  the  right  to  deposit  silver  bullion  for 
coinage  into  trade  dollars  (see  Dollak,  Trade)  ; 
this  was  discontinued  3rd  March  1887.  For  a 
brief  period  a  twenty  cent  silver  piece  was 
struck,  and  iu  1892,  5,000,000  silver  half 
dollars,  known  as  Columbian  half  dollars,  were 
struck,  and  also  40,000  quarters. 

By  the  act  of  2ud  April  1792  the  coinage  of 
a  copper  one  cent  and  a  half  cent  of  264  and 
132  grains  respectively  was  authorised.  The 
weight  of  the  cent  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
208  and  then  to  168  grains.  Copper  coinage 
was  discontinued  in  1857,  and  in  its  place  was 
minted  a  nickel  one  cent  coin,  72  grains  in 
weight,  and  consisting  of  88  per  cent  copper 
and  12  per  cent  nickel.  A  further  change  in 
this  coin  was  made,  22nd  April  1864,  by 
reducing  the  weight  to  48  gi'ains,  and  changing 
the  composition  to  95  per  cent  copper  and  5 
per  cent  tin  and  zinc.  A  two  cent  piece  was 
also  authorised,  discontinued  in  1873.  Between 
1865  and  1890  a  three  cent  piece  was  author- 
ised ;  and  16th  March  1866  a  five  cent  coin, 
popularly  known  as  a  nickel,  75  per  cent  copper 
and  26  per  cent  nickel,  was  authorised. 

The  total  coinage  of  all  the  mints  until  SOth 
June  1893  has  been  as  follow.s  : 


Gold. 
Douljle  eagles,  1850-93 
Eagles,      1793  - 1804, 

1838-93 
Half  eagles,  1793-1893 
Three  dollars,  1864^89 
Quarter  eagles,  1796- 

1808;  1821-93 
Dollars,  1849-89 

Silver 
Trade  dollars,  1873-83 
Dollars,    1793  - 1805  ; 

1836-73;  1878-93 
Half    dollars,     1793- 

1893 
Quarter  dollars,  1793- 

1893 
Twenty  cents,  1875-78 
Dimes,  1793-1893 
Half     dimes,     1793- 

1805  ;  1829-73 
Three    cents,    1851- 

1873 

Minor  Coinage, 
Five  cents 
Three  cents 
Two  cents 
Cents 
Half  cents 

Total— Gold      . 
Silver 
Minor 

Grand  Total 


$1,145,463,340    (£229,092,668) 

$217,694,120      (£43,638,824) 

$199,633,635      (£89,906,727) 

$1,619,376  (£323,876) 

§28,595,667-50        (£6,709,113) 
$19,499,337        (£3,899,867) 

(£7,193,184) 

(£85,472,737) 

(£25,429,811) 

(£8,980,289) 

(£54,200) 

(£5,623,179) 

(£896,043) 

(£256,417) 

(£2,594,225) 
(£188,269) 
(£182,404) 

(£2,133,365) 
(£7,986) 

(£822,481,075) 

(£183,985,864) 

(£5,106,239) 

$2,307,865,896-57    (£461,573,179) 


$35,965,924 

$427,363,688 

$127,149,056-50 

$44,901,449 

271,000 

$28,115,898-90 

$4,480,219 

$1,282,087 

$12,971,127-40 
$941,848-48 
$912,020-00 

$10,666,775-08 
$39,926-11 

$1,612,405,  376-60 
$669,929,323-90 
$26,531,198-07 


,  Of  this  total  amount  nearly  one-half  has  been 
minted  at  Philadelphia,  and  nearly  as  much  in 
San  Francisco. 


As  indicated  by  foregoing  statements,  there  has 
been  a  large  seiguorage  on  silver  coinage,  and  up 
to  1st  Nov.  1893  there  had  been  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  on  this  account 
$74,262,970-99  (£14,852,594). 

From  the  standpoint  of  administrative  finance, 
the  bureau  of  the  mint  is  an  important  oifice.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June  1893  the  ex- 
penditures were  $1,020,590-30  (£204,118),  of 
which  $210,500-08  (£42,100)  was  for  salaries, 
and  $636,135-61  (£127,227)  for  wages.  The 
iucome  was  $2,765,869-86  (£553,173),  of  which 
$164,638-11  (£32,927)  were  from  charges  for 
parting  and  refining  bullion,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  remainder  from  seignorage.  In  1873  the 
charge  for  making  gold  coins  was  reduced  to  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent,  and  in  1875  entirely 
abolished,  save  that  the  depositor  pays  for  the 
copper  used  in  alloying  the  gold. 

The  legal  limit  of  tolerance  in  fineness  of  gold 
coins  is  O'OOl,  and  of  silver  coins  0-003.  Each 
year  there  is  an  annual  trial  of  coins  by  an  in- 
dependent commission  appointed  by  the  president. 

[A  valuable  summary  of  the  legislation  in  regard 
to  coinage  may  be  found  in  the  Twenty -first 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1893, 
pp.  83-94.  See  also  H.  R.  Liuderman,  Money 
and  Legal  Tender,  New  York,  1879. — W.  A. 
Shaw,  The  History  of  Currency,  pp.  246-266.] 

D.  K.  D. 

MINT  PAE  OF  EXCHANGE.  The  equiva- 
lent, in  terms  of  one  coinage,  of  the  quantity 
of  pure  metal  contained  in  another  standard 
coin,  both  being  of  the  same  metal,  and  taken 
at  mintage  weights.  The  sovereign  contains 
113-001597  grains  or  7-322379  grammes  of 
fine  gold,  and  the  follo^ving  are  its  equivalents 
in  the  coins  of  other  gold-standard  countries. 
The  value  in  pence  of  the  unit  of  each  country 
is  also  given. 

£1= 
France,    and   Latin)  ^ 

Uniok     .        .        j-fc^- 
Denmark  and  Scan-\^ 

dinavian  Union      / 
Germany 
Holland 
Austria 
Austria 
Portugal 


Brazil 
United  States 
Argentina 
Uruguay    . 
Chili 
Chili 


New  fl. 
.  mil. 
.  mil. 


25-221 

18-159 

raks.  20-429 
fl.  12-107 
10-088 
12-009 


franc 


9-515d. 


krone  =13-216d. 


mark  =ll-747d. 
florin  =19-S23d. 
florin  =23-789d. 
florin  =19-985d. 
n]ilreis=68-284d. 
milreis  =  26-934d. 
dollar  =49-316d. 
peso  =47-578d. 
peso  =61 -003d. 
peso  =44-986d. 
peso     =18-163a. 


4-604 

8-901 

4-867 

.  $  6-044 

.  S  4-706 

.  «  5-835 

.  New  $        13-21Sd 

The  par  given  above  for  France  serves  also 
for  the  other  counti-ies  of  the  Latin  Union — 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greece  ;  francs 
being  altered  for  Italy  into  lire,  and  for  Greece 
into  drachmas.  It  serves  also  for  Spain  -with 
francs  altered  into  pesetas,  though  quotations 
are  usually  made  in  pence  per  doUar,  or  piastre, 
of  five  pesetas.  The  par  given  for  Denmark 
serves  also  for  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Mint  pars  are  given  above  for  Spain,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chili,  although 
at  present  (1895)  their  actual  exchanges  are  in 
terms  of  more  or  less  inconvertible  paper  money. 

K.  IV.  B. 
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MINT  PRICE  OF  BULLION.  With  free 
and  open  mints  tliat  ivliich  is  frequently  called 
tlie  mint  price  is  the  equivalent  in  terms  of 
coin.  By  the  Coinage  Act  (33  Vict.  c.  10,  §  8), 
any  person  may  bring  gold  bullion  to  the 
mint,  and  receive  the  same  again,  assayed  and 
coined,  mthout  charge,  provided  the  bullion 
be  of  such  character  as  not  to  require  refining. 
The  sovereign  weighs  123-27447  grains  of 
standard  gold,  i.e.  ^  fine,  and,  therefore,  for 
every  ounce  of  gold  bullion  of  equal  fineness 
that  is  brought  in,  the  importer  will  receive 
back  in  coin,  £^^3^= 3 -89375  or  £3 :  17 :  lOj. 
The  importer  will  of  course  have  to  wait  his 
turn,  and  also  whilst  his  parcel  of  gold  is  being 
coined  ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  this,  one  of  the 
conditions  imposed  in  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is  that  it  shall  always  purchase  bar 
gold,  by  payment  in  its  own  notes,  at  the  rate 
of  £3  :  17  :  9  per  oz.  standard.  The  difference 
is  about  equal  to  twenty  days'  interest  at  3  per 
cent. 

Where  a  charge  is  made  for  coinage,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  there  is  a  mint  price.  The 
following  are  the  coinage  tei-ms  in  some  principal 
countries  with  open  mints  : — 

Gold. 

Great  Britain   .     no  charge. 

United  States  .     no  charge. 

France     .  about  J  per  cent. 

Germany  .     about  J  per  cent. 

Holland  .  from  ^  to  yf  of  1  P^r  cent. 

Silver. 

British  India   .     2jV  per  oent.^ 

Mexico  5  per  cent. 

Japan      .  .      1  per  cent. 

Where  the  mint  is  closed  against  either  metal 
and  purchases  are  made  for  coinage  on  govern- 
ment account,  the  mint  price  is  necessarily  the 
same  as  the  market  price.  n.  w.  B. 

MINTAGE,  Feeb.  The  power  of  free 
mintage  of  gold  was  granted  to  any  one  who 
brought  standard  gold  and  silver  to  the 
English  mint  by  the  act  of  1666  (18  Chas. 
II.  u.  5),  which,  commencing  with  the 
statement  "whereas  it  is  obvious  that  the 
plenty  of  current  coins  of  gold  and  silver  of 
this  kingdom  is  of  great  advantage  to  trade 
and  commerce,"  in  order  to  encourage  this 
"plenty,"  enacted  that  "plate  or  bullion 
of  gold  or  sUver  should  he  assayed,  melted 
down,  and  coined  with  all  convenient  speed, 
without  any  defalcation,  diminution,  or  charge 
for  assaying,  coinage,  or  waste  in  bullion." 
This  act,  as  will  be  perceived,  established  free 
mintage  for  both  gold  and  silver  in  this 
country.  With  respect  to  silver,  the  act  of 
1798-1799  (38  Geo.  III.  c.  69),  prohibited 
further  silver  coinage,  and  the  statute  of  1816 
(56  Geo.  III.  0.  68),  which  established  the 
coinage  of  silver  money  on  its  present  basis, 
1  Closed  since  June  1893. 


practically  restricted  free  coinage  to  gold 
bullion  only.  This  act  was  repealed,  but  was 
re-enacted  in  substance  by  the  coinage  act 
of  1870.  The  gold  bullion  coined  in  England 
is  practically  all  received  through  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  makes  a  charge  of  1-^d.  per 
ounce  for  delivering  gold  coin  without  delay 
in  exchange  for  the  bullion.  Similar  enact- 
ments, with  slightly  different  rates  of  charges, 
are  in  force  in  B'rance,  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  principal  countries  of 
the  world. 

[Report  of  International  Monetary  Conference. 
Paris,  1878,  with  Appendix  by  Mr.  Dana  Horton. 
— W.  A.  Shaw,  The  History  of  the  Currency,  1252 
to  1894.] 

MIR  is  the  modem  survival  of  the  ancient 
free  Russian  village  community.  In  its  con- 
ditions of  land  tenure,  it  resembles  the  eastern 
and  western  mark  system.  Both  probably 
came  from  a  common  Aryan  origin.  As  how 
constituted,  each  village  has  its  Mir  or  popular 
assembly  administered  by  an  "  elder. "  The 
Mir  itself,  however,  perfoi-ms  the  periodical 
assessments  and  distribution  of  the  common 
land,  which  is  cultivated  on  the  ' '  three-field 
system "  by  the  whole  community  working 
together.  After  harvest,  the  fields  are  common 
pasture.  Owing  to  the  encroachments  of  neigh- 
bouring large  proprietors,  the  communities  seem 
to  have  lost  theiJ  ancient  rights  of  common 
woods  and  pastures.  When  required,  these 
are  now  rented  from  the  neighbouring  land- 
oivner.  Each  household  may,  by  repaying  the 
sum  advanced  by  the  state  for  its  acquisition, 
become  the  private  owner  of  land  ;  and  this, 
says  Mr.  Kovalevsky,  "unless  communistic 
doctrines  come  to  the  rescue,  threatens  the  Mir 
with  extinction." 

[M.  Kovalevsky,  Mod.  Customs  and  Ancient 
Laws  of  Russia,  1889-1890,  pp.  69-119.— See 
also  Haxthausen,  Be  V abolition  .  .  .  dupartage 
egai  et  temporaire  des  terres  dans  les  communes 
russes,  Paris,  1858,  8vo. — Etudes  sur  .  .  .  les 
institutions  rurales  de  la  Russie,  3  vols. ,  Hanover, 
1847-1853,  8vo. — Laveleye  (:fimile  de.  Baron),  Les 
Communautes  de  famille  et  de  village  (Extrait  de 
la  Rev.  d'^con.  Pol.,  pp.  19,  Bar  le  Due  (1888), 
8vo). — Primitive  Property,  Lend.  (Camh.  printed), 
1878,  8vo. — Maine  (Sir  H.),  Village  Communities 
in  the  East  and  West,  Lend.,  1871,  8vo,  3rd  ed., 
1876,  8vo. — Mackenzie  Wallace,  Russia. — Maurer 
(G.  Ludwig  von),  Binleitung  zur  Geschichte  der 
Mark — Hof-Dorf-und  Stadt  -  Verfassung,  und 
der  offentlichen  Oewalt,  Mtinchen,  1854,  8vo.  That 
the  Mir  system  worlds  badly,  see  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Unseen  Foundations  of  Society,  1893,  pp.  572- 
573.]  A.  L. 

MIRABEAU,  ViCTOB,  Riqubtti,  marquis  de 
(1715-1789),  sometimes  described  by  his 
pseudonym  as  L'Ami  des  Sommes,  or  distin- 
guished from  his  son,  the  Comte  de  Mieabbatt, 
by  the  names  of  Mirabeau  pire,  Mirabeau  aimA, 
the  elder  Mirabeau,  or  the  marquis  of  Mirabeau. 
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He  was  born  at  Perthuis  in  Provence,  where 
his  ancestors,  the  Riquetis,  had  settled  in  the 
13th  century  after  being  driven  out  of  Italy. 
In  his  youth  he  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
army,  and  was  decorated  for  his  bravery  in 
the  Bavarian  campaign.  In  1737  he  succeeded 
to  his  father's  title  and  estates,  and  quitted 
the  anny,  soon  afterwards  embarking  upon 
the  studies  of  rural  and  political  economy,  in 
pursuit  of  which  he  exhibited  unwearied  energy 
for  half  a  century.  He  came  early  in  life 
under  the  influence  of  the  views  of  Cantillon, 
but  subsequently  became  an  enthusiastic 
adherent  of  Quesnat  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Physiookats.  Quesnay  iudeed  was  the 
quasi-sacred  founder  of  the  sect,  and  originator 
of  its  creed,  but  Mirabeau  was  the  militant 
chief  of  the  school ;  and,  after  Quesnay's  death 
in  1774,  he  became  its  acknowledged  head. 
The  history  of  his  domestic  severities,  his 
protracted  quarrels  and  fifteen  years  of  lawsuits 
with  his  wife,  and  his  rigour  towards  his 
children,  which  drew  down  upon  him  the  jibe 
that  he  was  at  once  Vami  des  hoTnmes  et 
Veniiemi  de  safeinme  et  de  ses  enfants,  show  us 
that,  like  Rousseau,  he  was  sometimes  unable 
to  harmonise  the  sourness  of  his  conduct  with 
the  sweetness  of  his  counsels.  But  they  also 
make  more  than  ever  remarkable  the  amazing 
activity  with  which  he  found  time  to  carry  out 
numerous  hardy  and  unremunerative  agricul- 
tural experiments,  to  act  as  the  social  centre  of 
the  EooNOMiSTES  {q.v.)  at  his  Tuesday  recep- 
tions, and  to  produce  a  crop  of  propagandist 
literature  in  books,  in  newspapers,  in  letters,  and 
in  lectures,  almost  unequalled  ia  volume  and 
in  vigour  ;  while  his  tenderness  for  his  mother 
and  his  affection  for  his  brother,  the  baiUi  de 
Mirabeau,  with  whom  he  exchanged  upwards 
of  four  thousand  lengthy  letters  equally  devoted 
and  didactic,  prove — what  is  otherwise  abun- 
dantly clear — that  his  family  troubles  would 
not  have  arisen  without  the  gravest  faults  on 
the  side  of  his  wife  and  his  sons. 

Educated,  as  he  says,  in  a  mountaiu  chateau 
by  "a  tutor  at  thirty  crowns,"  and  quittiug 
college  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  marquis  of 
Mirabeau  owed  his  erudition  chiefly  to  his  own 
application  and  assiduous  study.  In  1747  he 
wrote  an  (unpublished)  TestaTneni  politique 
for  the  guidance  of  his  son,  as  yet  unborn  ; 
and  inspired  by  ambition  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  family,  urged  the  future  enemy  of 
aristocratic  privilege  to  defend  his  order  against 
encroachments  of  the  royal  power  !  The  re- 
actionary tone  of  this  document  is  little  in 
keeping  with  his  later  views.  He  continued 
to  ruminate  upon  the  art  of  government : 
"12  principles  laid  down  in  12  lines,  and 
graven  in  the  head  of  the  prince  or  his 
minister  would,"  he  thought,  in  1749,  "if 
strictly  carried  out  ia  detail,  correct  aU  the 
abuses  of  society  and  bring  back   the  age  of 


Solomon."  A  friend  of  Vauvenaegues,  an 
admirer  of  Montesquieu,  and  presenting  in 
himself,  as  De  Tooqueville  has  observed,  the 
spectacle  of  a  feudal  character  invaded  by 
democratic  ideas,  he  was  already  given  to 
philosophise  upon  statesmanship,  and  wrote  a 
Systime  politique  de  la  FraTiee,  which  remains 
in  manuscript.  But  it  was  in  1750  that  he 
published  anonymously  his  first  ti-eatise,  the 
MiTnoire  concemant  I'utiliti  des  Mats  pi'ovin- 
daux,  12mo,  Rome  ;^  a  plea  for  a  measm'e 
of  decentralisation  and  local  self-government, 
considered  by  Lavergne  to  be  the  most  sub- 
stantial of  his  voluminous  economic  and  poli- 
tical works,  and  at  first  attributed  by  a  judge 
so  competent  as  d'Abgenson  to  Montesquieu 
himself.  Contrasting  the  systems  of  the  pays 
deduction,  where  the  repartition  of  taxes  was 
effected  fi-om  above  by  the  authority  of  the 
intendant,  »  royal  ofiicer,  and  the  pays  d'itat, 
where  the  repartition  rested  upon  the  local 
and  mutual  decision  of  the  taxpayers,  he  con- 
cluded strongly  in  favour  of  the  latter  as  more 
equitable  and  more  profitable  to  the  treasury, 
and  recommended  the  general  establishment 
of  local  assemblies  adopting  its  best  features. 
His  views  contributed  largely  to  the  creation 
of  such  bodies  in  1787  ;  but  they  were  swept 
away  with  the  monarchy  before  they  could 
take  root.  (For  pays  d'ilection  and  pays  d'itat 
see  Internal  Customs  and  Tolls.) 

In  some  manner  not  yet  accounted  for, 
Mirabeau  had  obtained,  and  for  many  years 
retained,  possession  of  the  unpublished  manu- 
script of  Cantillon's  Essai  stir  la  Nature  du 
Commerce  en  giniral,  when  the  rightful  owner 
recovered  the  Essai  and  caused  it  to  be  printed 
and  published  in  1755.  The  manuscript  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Mirabeau.  At  one 
time  he  seems  to  have  intended  to  modify  and 
publish  it  as  his  own.  Subsequently  he  pro- 
ceeded to  write  a  running  commentary  upon 
the  Essai,  and  it  is  the  work  thus  commenced 
which  appeared,  subsequently  to  the  publication 
of  Cantillon's  manuscript,  under  the  title  of 
L'Ami  des  Somines,  ou  Traite  de  la  population, 
in  three  parts,  with  the  imprint  k  Avignon, 
1756,  4to  and  12mo.  This  remarkable  treatise 
created  the  greatest  sensation  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe.  It  is  said  to  have  gone 
through  forty  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  several  languages.  Its  anonymous  author, 
soon  discovered,  became  the  idol  of  the  day, 
and  was  generally  referred  to  by  the  sobriquet 
which  he  had  chosen  for  the  title  of  his  book. 
The  meridional  vivacity  of  his  style,  his  wit, 
his  naive  egotism,  his  piquant  irony  and 
frequent  paradox  gave  him  a,  great  literary 
vogue,  and  led  some  of  his  readers  to  compare 
him  to  Montaigne  ;  while  the  importance  of 
his  subject  and  the  ability   of  his  views,   in 

1  "  Kome"  was  a  false  imprint.  The  book  was  really 
published  in  France. 
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tm-n  original,  daring,  and  profound,  earned 
for  him  the  more  durable  attention  of  those 
who  cared  rather  for  the  matter  than  the  style. 
The  prodigal  luxuriance  of  his  ideas,  uncon- 
nected by  any  firm  and  consistent  grasp  of 
principle,  makes  his  book  comparable  to  a 
pathless  tract  of  tangled  jungle,  and  renders 
it  impossible  to  summarise  it  succinctly.  But 
its  leading  assertions  are  the  following  :  Popu- 
lation is  the  som-ce  of  wealth,  and  the  means 
of  subsistence  are  the  measure  of  population. 
Agriculture  is  the  great  source  of  subsistence. 
A  large  population  is  desirable  ;  and  to  this 
end  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  is  the 
means.  "Men  multiply  like  rats  in  a  harn 
if  they  have  the  means  of  subsistence." 
Luxury,  idleness,  and  public  debts  are  to  be 
reprobated.  The  very  rich  are  "like  pikes  in 
a  pond."  The  influx  from  country  to  town 
should  be  counteracted  and  absenteeism  should 
cease.  Religious  toleration,  free  trade — internal 
and  external, — a  more  equal  distribution  of 
wealth,  a  diminution  and  more  equitable 
partition  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  are 
among  the  desiderata  for  the  economic  im- 
provement of  the  country  ;  and  a  ministry  of 
agriculture  should  be  created  for  its  encourage- 
ment and  support,  to  keep  pace  with  the  aid 
which  science  can  render  to  agriculture,  and 
to  favour  the  development  of  canals,  modes  of 
communication,  drainage,  etc.  The  peasant 
is  everywhere  to  be  held  in  honour,  and  the 
king's  ideal  should  be  to  be  a  roi  pasteur.  The 
hardihood  of  the  author  may  be  sufficiently 
indicated  by  two  quotations.  In  his  preface 
he  personifies  "la  voix  de  I'humanite  qui 
reclame  ses  droits";  and  in  his  conclusion  he 
apostrophises  the  king  in  favour  of  that  class 
of  his  subjects  which  is  "the  most  useful  of 
all,  those  who  see  beneath  them  nothing  but 
their  nurse  and  yours — mother -earth  ;  who 
stoop  unceasingly  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
most  toilsome  labours  ;  who  bless  you  every 
day  and  ask  nothing  from  you  but  peace  and 
protection.  It  is  with  their  sweat  and  (you 
know  it  not !)  their  very  blood  that  you 
gratify  that  heap  of  useless  men  who  keep 
saying  that  the  greatness  of  a  prince  consists 
in  the  value,  and  above  all,  the  number,  of 
favours  he  divides  among  his  courtiers,  nobility, 
and  companions.  I  have  seen  a  tax -gathering 
bailiff  cut  ofl'  the  \™st  of  a  poor  woman  who 
clung  to  her  saucepan,  the  last  utensil  of 
her  household,  which  she  was  defending  from 
distraint.  What  would  you  have  said,  great 
Prince  ? "  etc. — Evidently  some  of  the  qualities 
of  the  younger  Mirabeau  were  inherited  from 
his  father. 

After  Teading  L'Aini  des  Sormnes,  Qtjesnat, 
who  agreed  with  many  of  the  author's  opinions, 
desired  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  Mirabeau 
has  left  a  graphic  account  of  their  interview,  in 
which  Quesnay  persuaded  him  that  wealth  is 


the  source  of  population,  not  population  the 
source  of  wealth.  Mirabeau  now  became  the 
fervent  admirer  of  Quesnay,  and  between  them 
they  founded  the  school  of  the  physiocrats. 
As  Madame  de  Pompadour's  medical  attendant, 
Quesnay  was  unable  to  quit  his  post  at 
Versailles  day  or  night.  His  position  at  the 
court  also  imposed  upon  him  some  delicacy  and 
reserve  in  openly  criticising  the  government. 
The  tempestuous  marquis  suppKed  in  himself 
more  than  enough  of  initiative,  energy,  courage, 
and  resource.  The  deference  which  he  always 
exhibited  to  Quesnay  enabled  the  latter  to 
hold  him  somewhat  in  check  by  frequent 
correspondence,  reading  his  proofs,  chastening 
his  style,  and  amending  his  views.  But  the 
impetuosity  of  Mirabeau  was  not  to  be  wholly 
curbed  ;  and  he  remained  to  the  last  perhaps 
the  most  independent  member  of  "the  sect." 

In  1768  appeared  a  continuation  of  L'Aini 
des  Soirvmes  (pt.  4,  no  imprint ;  4to  and 
12mo),  in  which  the  hand  of  Quesnay  is 
plainly  visible.  It  consists  of  a  Dialogue  mtre 
le  Surintenda/nt  d'O.  et  L.  D.  S.,  a  reprint  of 
the  Mimoire  sur  les  £tats  promnciavx,  with  a 
reply  to  objections  which  had  been  published 
against  it,  and  a,  series  of,  separately  paged, 
Qicestions  inUressantes  sur  la  Populatimi, 
V Agriculture,  et  le  commerce  proposes  aux 
Academies  et  autres  sociitis  s^avaivtes  des 
Provinces,  asking  for  local  information  upon 
agricultural  conditions,  and  also  suggesting 
some  general  considerations  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Berkeley's  Querist.  These  questions, 
the  reader  is  informed,  are  not  by  the  author 
of  the  Mimoire  sur  les  l^tats  proviiiciaux.  In 
1760  appeared  the  fifth  and  sixth  parts,  without 
publisher's  name  or  place  of  pubHoation, — the 
whole  forming  three  quarto  or  six  1 2mo  volumes. 
The  fifth  part  contains  the  essay  written  for 
the  prize  of  the  Berne  Agricultural  Society  in 
1759  on  the  reasons  why  Switzerland  should 
prefer  to  gi'ow  corn.  This  is  followed  by 
exti-acts  from  the  first  six  books  of  an  English 
work,  translated  from  Hale's  Complete  Body  of 
Husbandry.  The  sixth  part  (no  separate  title 
page)  is  made  up  of  a  lUponse  A  TEssai  sur  les 
Fonts  et  Chaussies,  La  Voierie,  et  les  Corvdes, 
and  by  the  Tableau  Oeconomique  avec  des  explica- 
tions. Mirabeau  had  already  denounced  the 
CoRVlfeE  in  his  Mimoire,  and  he  now  replies  to 
a  supporter  of  them.  His  "explanation"  of 
Quesnay 's  Tableau  involves  some  manipulation 
of  the  original  in  order  to  make  it  compre- 
hensible to  himself  and  others.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Mirabeau  with  his  small 
capacity  for  consecutive  reasoning  ever  fully 
understood  the  harder -headed  Quesnay  any 
more  than  he  had  rightly  imderstood  Cantillon. 

The  same  year  which  terminated  the  Ami 
des  Hommes  saw  the  publication  of  a  Theorie 
de  I'Impdt,  (1760,  4to  and  12mo,  no  imprint), 
a,   work  of  considerable  ability  which  seemed 
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likely  to  create  an  almost  equal  stir.  No  one 
could  doubt  who  was  the  author.  "  Seigneur," 
he  begins,  in  the  tones  already  noticed  of 
exhortation  and  of  hardly -veiled  menace, 
' '  Seigneur !  you  have  twenty  miUions  of 
subjects,  more  or  less,  aU  with  a  little  money 
and  almost  all  capable  of  rendering  you  such 
service  as  you  require  ;  and  yet  you  can  no 
longer  obtain  service  without  money  nor  money 
to  pay  for  service.  In  plain  language,  your 
people  hold  back  from  you  without  knowing  it, 
for  they  are  stUl  weU-disposed  to  your  person 
even  though  they  be  not  to  the  agents  of  your 
authority."  And  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  king  the  sohloquy  that  his  position  as  the 
head  of  his  people  is  justified  only  so  long  as, 
and  only  because,  he  costs  them  less  than  he  is 
worth  to  them.  If,  as  the  author  asserts  on 
his  first  page,  "nous  sommes  en  un  sitele  mol 
et  craintif,"  he  shows  clearly  enough  that  he  is 
himself  not  lacking  in  temerity.  He  was,  for 
his  boldness,  imprisoned  (16th  December  1760) 
in  the  chateau  of  Tincennes.  The  king  was 
furious  against  him  ;  but  ultimately  yielded  to 
JIadame  de  Pompadour  and  Mii'abeau's  friends, 
and  allowed  bim  to  be  liberated  on  Christmas 
eve,  with  orders  to  reside  at  his  property  at 
Bignon,  and  not  in  Paris.  For  two  and  a  haK 
years  the  physiocrats  held  silence  in  the  press, 
and  taught  by  word  of  mouth.  In  1763 
Mirabeau  made  a  convert  of  Dupout  be 
Nemotjes,  who,  writing  in  1769  of  the  TMorie 
de  l'Imp6t,  says,  ' '  This  sublime  work  has  to  my 
knowledge  beenmultiplied  by  eighteen  editions." 
It  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  mere  plea 
for  the  ImpAt  unique.  It  proposes  a  reor- 
ganisation of  financial  administrative  machineiy, 
the  abolition  of  the  Fermes  (see  Fakmee-Gen- 
eral),  a  reduction  in  the  taxation  upon  salt, 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  total  yield, 
and  a  special  tax  upon  tobacco  farms.  The 
DoMAiNE,  the  post,  and  the  Mint  were  to  be 
further  sources  of  revenue.  Many  just  and 
valuable  remarks  on  taxation  are  scattered 
throughout  the  volume,  and  entitle  the  author 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  earliest  important  writers 
on  the  subject.  In  1763  appeared  his  Fhilo- 
sophw  rurale,  Amsterdam  (Paris),  4to,  "the 
best,  or  the  least  bad,"  says  Daike,  "  of  all  his 
works."  It  is  the  most  complete  and  compact 
account  of  his  physiocratic  views,  for  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Physiocrats, 
and  owed  a  good  deal  to  Quesnay,  by  whom, 
Dupont  states,  the  whole  of  the  seventh  chapter 
was  written. 

Mirabeau  received  the  grand  cross  of  "Wasa 
from  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  on  the  foundation 
of  the  order,  and  counted  among  his  other 
notable  admirers  and  correspondents,  Leopold, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  afterwards  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Stanislas -Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
and  Kakl  Fkiedkich,  grand-duke  of  Baden. 
The  dauphin  boasted  that  he  knew  L'Ami  dcs 


Sommes  by  heart ;  but,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  place  the  £pMm&rides  under  his  protection, 
though  Quesnay,  Dupont,  and  Tuegot  agreed 
to  the  plan  with  its  prospect  of  shelter  from  too 
rigid  censorship,  and  though  the  dauphin  had 
himself  approved  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
dedication,  Mu-abeau  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
the  project,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  if  it 
were  adopted.  His  threat,  which  prevailed, 
indicates  his  dominant  influence  in  the  party 
and  his  independence  of  his  colleagues.  As 
has  aheady  been  indicated  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive 
an  important  principle  of  Population,  and  to 
express  a  belief  in  what  has  since  been  called 
the  elasticity  of  the  exchequer  ;  but  his  chief 
economic  importance  lies  in  his  powerful 
support  of  physiocracy. 

The  limits  of  this  article  admit  of  little  more 
than  an  enumeration  of  his  other  principal  works. 
According  to  M.  de  LomSnie  (?.?;.)  he  left  fortj- 
volumes,  besides  several  unpublished  writings. 
His  popularity  waned  after  the  lawsuits  which 
followed  upon  his  quarrel  with  and  separation 
from  his  wife  in  1757,  the  odium  which  he 
incurred  from  the  stem  measures  he  adopted  to 
repress  his  profligate  and  spendthrift  son  by 
imprisoning  him  at  Tincennes  and  elsewhere, 
under  lettres  de  cachet,  and  the  success  of  the 
latter  in  unjustly  inflaming  the  public  mind 
against  an  Ami  des  Jumimes,  whom  he  painted 
as  a  demon  of  harshness  and  inhumanity.  It 
could  hardly  fail  to  lend  colour  to  prejudice 
that  the  writer  who  declaimed  so  vigorously 
against  absenteeism  was  hardly  ever  present  in 
his  o"wn  property,  that,  much  as  he  disapproved 
of  public  debts,  he  incurred  with  fatal  facility 
an  increasing  burden  of  private  loans,  that  for 
an  expert  in  rural  philosophy  his  agricultural 
experience  was  singularly  unfortunate,  and  that 
having  denounced  lettres  de  cachet  in  his  writings 
he  employed  them  against  his  own  household 
in  profusion.  He  died  13th  July  1789,  the 
day  before  the  stoiming  of  the  Bastille. 

His  later  writings  often  appeared  anonymously 
and  in  foreign  countries,  by  the  care  of  his  friends. 
Such  are  Les  Devoirs,  Milan,  1770,  8vo,  seen 
through  the  press  by  the  Marquis  de  Longo,  pro- 
fessor of  poUtieal  economy  at  Milan.  (Men  should 
receive  economic  instruction  as  a  guide  to  conduct. 
And  so  elementary  education  should  be  compidsiyry, 
and  free  "^^^r^  the  recipient  cannot  afford  to  pay). 
— Entretien  d!im  jeune  Prince  avec  son  gouvemeur 
_par  i.  2).  B".,  Public  par  M.G.  .  .  .  (I'abbe  Grivel), 
Paris,  1785,  4  vols.  Svo  and  12mo. — Hommes  d 
cel^brer  pour  avoir  iien  m^ite  d^  V humanity  par 
leurs  Merits  sur  VEc&Mmiie  politique.  Ou/crage 
puhliepar  P.  Boscovitch,  ami  de  Vauteur,  Bassano, 
2  vols.  Svo. — Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  principal 
writers  in  the  ^jPHiiiBBiDES  du  citoyen  (1765  to 
1768),  and  the  Journal  de  V agriculture,  du 
commerce,  et  des  finances  (1764  to  1774). — Among 
his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  B.iponse  du 
correspondant  d  son  banqiiier,  1759,  4to  (a  reply 
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to  FoRBONNAis). — Mements  Ae,  pMlosophie  rurale, 
La  Haye,  1767,  12mo  (an  abridgment  of  the 
Philosophie  rurale). — Lettre  sur  le  commerce  des 
grains,  Amsterdam  and  Paris,  1768,  12mo. — Les 
Economiques  par  L.  D.  H.  dedUes  au  grand-due 
de  Toscane,  Amsterdam  and  Paris,  1769-72,  2 
vols.  4to  or  4  vols.  12mo. — Lettres  d'un  inggnieur 
de  province  d  un  intendant  des  ponts  et  eliaussSes, 
pour  servir  de  suite  cL  VAmi  des  MoTnmes,  Avignon, 
1770,  12mo. — Lettres  ll!conomiques,  Amsterdam, 
1770,  12mo. — La  Science,  ou  les  Droits  et  les 
Devoirs  de  Vhomme,  par  L.  D.  H.,  Lausanne, 
1774,  12mo.  —  Lettre  sur  la  legislation  par 
L.  D.  S.,  Berne,  1775,  3  vols.  12mo. — Supplement 
d  la  tJieorie  de  I'impU,  La  Haye,  1776. — Educa- 
tion civile  d'un  prince  par  L.  D.  H.,  Doulac, 
1788,  8vo. — Reve  d'un  goutteux,  ou  le  Principal, 
(end  of  1788)  an  8vo  pamphlet,  his  hopes  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  about  to  meet. 

[See  J/cmoires  .  .  .  de  Miraheau  icrits  par  Lui- 
mhne,  par  son  Pere,  son  Oncle,  et  son  Fits  Adoptif 
(Lucas  de  Montigny),  Paris,  1834-35,  8  vols.  8vo. 
— Mirabeau  fils,  Lettres  ecrites  du  donjon  de  Vin- 
cennes  .  .  .  recueUlies par  P.  Manuel,  4""^  ed. ,  Paris 
1803,  8  vols.  12mo. — L.  de  Lomfoie,  Les  Mira- 
beau, Paris,  1879-91,  5  vols.  8vo  (M.  de  Lomenie 
has  rehabilitated  the  private  character  of  the  elder 
Mirabeau  by  -i  careful  examtaation  of  the  facts 
which  explain  and  in  great  measure  excuse  his 
severity  towards  his  wife  and  children.  He  has 
convicted  M.  de  Montigny  of  prejudice  and  mis- 
representation, and  has  made  clear  the  admiration 
which  in  his  latest  years  the  younger  Mirabeau  ex- 
pressed for  his  father). — E.  Daire,  Les  Physiocrates, 
Paris,  1846,  2  vols.  8vo. —  L.  de  Lavergne,  Les 
Scon&mistes  frangais  duxviii^  siecle,  Paris,  1870. — 
C.  Knies,  Briejlicher  Verkehr  Karl  Friedrichs  von 
Baden  init  Mirabeau  und  Du  Pont,  Heidelberg, 
1892,  2  vols.  8vo. — A.  Stern,  Das  Leben  Mirabeaus. 
Berlin,  1889,  2  vols.  8vo. — A.  Oncken,  Der  aUere 
Mvraheau  und  die  oehonomische  Oesellschaft  in 
Bern,  Berne,  1886.— G.  Sohelle,  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  et  I'Aole  physiocratigue,  Paris,  1888. — 
Strecheisen-Moulton,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  ses  Amis  et 
ses  ennemis,  Paris,  1865,  2  vols.  8vo. — Grimblot, 
Souvenirs  du  Barmi  Gleichen,  1868. — S.  Bauer  in 
Conrad's  Jdhrlucher,  Bd.  1,  H.  2,  NP.  145. — 
Hem:y  Higgs  in  Economic  Journal,  i.  262,  iii.  354. 
— Unpublished  manuscripts  in  the  Archives  Nation- 
ales,  Paris.]  H.  H. 

MIRABEAU,  Honoris  Gaekibl  Riquetti, 
Comte  de  (1749-1791),  born  at  Bignon  near 
Nemours,  and  died  in  Paris. 

A  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Mieabeau  {q.v.),  the 
many  wild  incidents  of  his  stormy  life  and  the 
extraordinary  force  of  his  character  caused  him  to 
occupy  a  very  diiferent  position  in  general  history 
from  his  father.  The  political  career  of  the  son 
is  bounded  by  little  more  than  two  years  (1789- 
1791),  but  during  them  he  won  an  immense  though 
an  evanescent  influence,  and  seemed  for  a  moment 
as  if  he  would  have  swayed  the  whole  course  of 
the  revolution.  "  One  can  say  that,  had  Mirabeau 
lived,  the  history  of  France  and  of  the  world 
had  been  different,"  Carlyle,  French  Revolution 
(chapter  on  "  Mirabeau  ").  Here,  however,  we  are 
concerned  only  with  his  economic  reputation, 
which  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  his  father. 


Though  not  a  dogmatic  economist,  he  employed 
his  wonderful  eloquence  on  subjects  distinctly 
economic  in  character.  Setting  aside  his  dis- 
solute youth  and  certain  works  regrettable  for 
his  reputation,  and  willingly  omitting  his  acrid 
political  writings,  his  pamphlets  on  La  Caisse 
d'escompte,  la  Banque  Saint- Charles,  la  Com- 
pagnie  des  eaux,  and  even  his  Dinonciation  de 
I'agiotage,  though  they  are  polemical  in  character 
and  directed  against  individuals  and  particular 
interests,  and  his  speeches  at  the  national 
assembly  deserve  attention,  peculiarly  the  Discours 
contre  la  hanqueroute  (26th  September  1789).  The 
speeches  and  opinions  of  Mirabeau  were  published 
by  Barthe  in  1820,  3  vols.  8vo,  and  more  recently 
by  M.  A.  Vermorel,  5  vols.  12mo,  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  A.  C.  f. 

[See  also  LomSnie,  Lonis  DB.] 

MIRO,  ViCENzo  DB  (18th  century),  was 
regent  of  the  supreme  council  of  Italy.  Charles 
VI.  emperor  of  Germany  and  archduke  of 
Austria,  appointed  him  president  of  the  com- 
mission of  1718,  summoned  to  organise  a  new 
census  for  the  state  of  Milan.  This  census 
was  celebrated  in  the  history  of  taxation. 
The  object  of  the  system  proposed  was  to 
remedy  the  inequalities  of  the  Estimo  (?.'!'.) 
fixed  in  1648,  and  to  establish  a  fair  proportion 
between  the  payments  of  the  contributors. 

The  commission  presided  over  by  Miro  fixed 
the  basis  of  the  taxation,  proposed  the  regula- 
tions required,  and  almost  completed  the  whole 
work.  Miro  remained  in  office  until  1731. 
The  labours  of  the  commission  were  interrupted 
by  the  war  in  1733.  The  work  was  resumed 
in  1749  by  a  second  commission,  under  the 
presidency  of  PoMPEO  Neei  {q.v.).  This  was 
dissolved  ia  1758.  A  government  commission 
rearranged  the  Catasto  {q.v.)  in  1760. 

[Carlo  Lupi,  Storia  dei  principii  delle  massime 
e  delle  regole  seguite  nella  formazione  del  catasto 
prediale  introdotto  nello  stato  di  Milano  V  anno 
1760.     MUan,  1825.]  u.  K. 

MISSELDEN,  Edward  (early  17th  century), 
was  deputy  -  governor  of  the  merchant  ad- 
venturers company  at  Delft  between  1623  and 
1633,  and  negotiated  a  private  treaty  with  the 
Dutch  and  the  East  India  Company,  who  em- 
ployed him  from  1624  to  1628  in  their  nego- 
tiations about  the  Amboyna  outrages.  He  had 
various  missions  on  behalf  of  the  merchant  ad- 
venturers. The  appointment  of  the  standing 
commission  on  trade  in  1622  give  rise  to  his — 

Free  Trade,  or  the  Means  to  make  Trade  flourish ; 
wherein  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  trade  in  this 
kingdom  are  discussed,  and  the  remedies  also  to 
remove  the  same  are  represented  (Loud.,  1622, 
8vo,  reprinted  in  1651).  The  author  points  out 
(I.)  the  causes  of  the  want  of  money  here,  which 
are  {a)  the  value  of  English  coins.  These  are 
current  at  a  higher  rate  in  Holland,  whither  the 
money  is  attracted,  [b)  The  excessive  consumption 
of  foreign  commodities,  (c)  The  want  of  an  East 
India  stock  here.  (II.)  The  causes  of  the  foreign 
want  of  money,  which  are  (a)  the  recent  wars  ;  (6) 
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the  trades  maiutained  out  of  Christendom  with 
ready  money.  The  causes  of  the  decay  of  trade  are 
found  hy  Misselden  to  be  the  scarcity  of  money 
and  the  want  of  the  East  India  stock,  also  usury 
and  heavy  lawsuits.  The  fish  trade  is  decayed  by 
the  encroachments  of  strangers  on  our  coasts. 
The  disturbances  in  the  cloth  trade,  the  ill-making 
and  false-sealing  of  cloths,  are  also  blamed.  The 
export  of  wool  and  wool-fells  is  a  grievance  ;  and 
the  author  censures  the  merchants  adventurers  for 
their  heavy  impositions  on  English  cloths.  Ch. 
iii.  deals  with  monopoly  ;  and  ch.  iv.  with  the 
want  of  government  in  trade.  The  remedies  pro- 
posed by  Misselden  are  to  malce  foreign  coins 
current  at  equal  value  with  our  own,  and  so  keep 
the  money  in  the  realm ;  to  reform  excessive 
consumption  of  foreign  commodities  by  allowing 
only  certain  imports,  say  of  the  tobacco  grown 
in  Virginia  or  the  Bermudas  only.  Merchant 
ships  ought,  he  says,  to  go  in  fleets  together  for 
safety.  The  remedy  for  usury  he  finds  to  be  the 
plentiful  circulation  of  money  and  bills  of  exchange, 
and  he  advocates  the  total  uprooting  of  monopolies. 
Maltnes  {q.v.)  attacked  Misselden  as  overlooking 
"the  predominant  part  of  trade" — viz.  the  mistery 
of  exchange.  The  latter  replied  in  The  Circle  of 
Commerce :  Or  the  Balance  of  Trade,  in  defence 
of  Free  Trade,  opposed  to  MaZynes  1/ittle  Fish  and 
his  Great  Whale,  and  poized  against  thein  in  the 
scale;  wherein  also  exchanges  in  general  are  con- 
sidered, J.  Dawson  for  N.  Bourne,  Lond.,  1623, 
4to.  A.  L. 

[Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.,  xxxviii.  pp.  51-2.] 

MISTERY  (orMTSTERYE ;  Mtstert  is  a  form 
dating  from  the  17th  century),  was  a  common 
designation  in  the  later  middle  ages  for  a  body 
of  persons  engaged  in  a  particular  branch  of 
manufacture  or  trade,  not  in  their  capacity  as 
individuals  but  as  an  organised  group.  It  has 
no  etymological  connection  with  iivuriipiov  ;  and 
its  association  with  that  which  is  "mysterious" 
belongs  to  an  age  when  its  original  meaning 
was  forgotten.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
ministerimn,  through  the  mediteval  form  mis- 
teria ;  and  it  was  used  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  the  French  forms  mistere,  mestrer, 
mestier,  and  mitier.  Its  introduction  into 
England  was  probably  due  to  the  use  of  French 
in  official  documents  ;  and  the  native  English 
term,  which  was  used  side  by  side  and  inter- 
changeably with  it,  was  Craft.  w.  j.  A. 

MOFFAT,  Eobeet  Scott  (19th  century): 
The  author  of  The  Economy  of  Consumption: 
An  Omitted  Chapter  in  Political  Economy  (1878), 
in  which  Mill's  theory  of  capital,  his  doctrine 
that  there  cannot  be  a  general  over-production  of 
commodities,  and  other  approved  tenets  and  authors, 
are  subjected  to  a  hostile  criticism.  The  practical 
outcome  of  the  work  is  to  recommend  as  "  the  true 
policy  of  the  laboiirer  "  what  is  called  a  time-policy 
— that  is,  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  the  work, 
rather  than  of  the  rate  of  the  wages.  A  portion  of 
the  work  relating  to  this  policy  is  reprinted  as  a 
separate  book,  entitled,  The  Principle  of  a  Time- 
Policy,  being  an  Exposition  of  a  Method  of  Settling 
Disputes   between  Employers  and  Labourers  in 


regard  to  Time  and  Wages  by  a  simple  process  of 
Mercantile  Barter,  without  recourse  to  Strikes  or 
Loclcs-Out  (1878).  In  the  preface  some  reviews 
of  the  preceding  work,  one  of  them  by  Cliffe 
Leslie,  all  of  them  exceedingly  unfavourable,  are 
quoted  at  some  length  and  rebutted.  The  author 
further  enforces  his  principle  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Justice  Bramwell  on  the  Regulation  of  Production. 
He  also  wrote  Henry  George  the  Oithodox. 

F.  T.  E. 

MOHEAU.  This  statistical  writer  of  the 
18th  century  scarcely  received  at  the  time  the 
due  acknowledgment  of  his  deserts.  Even  his 
book  Mecherches  et  Considerations  sur  la  Popula- 
tion de  la  France,  was  attributed  by  Lalande, 
in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  to  Montyon,  who 
(see  Meitzen,  History  of  Statistics)  assisted  in 
the  work.  The  first  portion  of  the  Secherches 
contains  statistical  tables,  the  second  is  devoted 
to  the  analysis  of  various  causes  likely  to  influ- 
ence population. 

The  dedication  "  d  un  roi"  is  dated  1774,  and 
the  permission  to  print  it,  1777  {Diet,  de 
V economic  Politique,  art.  "Moheau.") 

Moheau's  work  was  published  in  Paris,  Montard, 
1778  ;  2  books  of  280  and  160  pp.  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

[M'CuUoch,  Literature  of  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  264, 
speaks  highly  of  it,  moreover  recommending  his 
book  as  a  model  for  similar  work.  ]  a.  l. 

MOHL,  RoBBKT  VON  (1799-1875)  was 
successively  professor  of  political  science  in  the 
universities  of  Tiibingen  and  of  Heidelberg, 
an  official  in  Wurtemberg,  the  minister  of 
justice  of  Germany  under  the  government  of 
the  Frankfort  parliament  of  1848,  and  the 
representative  of  Baden  at  Frankfort  and 
Munich  (1861-1871).  At  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  the  German  Reichstag  representing 
an  electoral  district  of  Baden. 

His  literary  activity  was  considerable,  his 
subjects  being  public  and  administrative  law. 
His  two  principal  works  are  the  Polizeivnssen- 
schaft  (3rd  ed.  1832-34, 1844-45,  and  1866)  and  the 
Geschichte  und  Litteratur  der  Staatswissenschaften 
(1855-58).  Mohl  does  not  take  the  word  Polizei 
in  its  present  restricted  sense  of  repressive  justice, 
but  in  the  wider  sense  of  internal  and  adminis- 
trative state-policy,  as  it  was  often  understood  by 
old  German  and  French  writers.  According  to 
his  own  definition,  the  Polizeiwissenschaft  is 
"  the  systematically  ordered  science,  which 
explains  the  principles  on  which  the  state  ought 
to  interpose  to  protect  its  citizens  against  over- 
powerful  external  hindrances,"  but  his  book  only 
deals  with  the  principles  of  the  science  in  the 
Rechtstaat,  or  legal  state,  by  which  he  means  the 
state  "  where  the  collective  life  of  the  nation  is  so 
ordered  that  each  individual  member  is  helped 
and  assisted  towards  the  utmost  possible  fi-ee  and 
many  -  sided  display  and  utilisation  of  his 
individual  energies."  In  the  Rechtstaat,  the 
scope  of  the  state  is  thus  mainly  negative, 
although  many  not  purely  negative  interferences 
may  be  sanctioned  on  motives  of  expediency  and 
in  new  cases.  For  instance,  Mohl  would  not  be 
adverse,  in  cases  of  over-population,  to  compul- 
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sory  emigration  enjoined  according  to  a  lottery 
arranged  mucli  on  tiie  same  basis  as  tlie  military 
conscription  in  force  on  the  continent.  For  all 
this,  on  the  whole  and  in  principle,  the  views  of 
Mohl  are  those  of  a  liberal  statesman. 

Mohl's  Oeschichte  und  Litteratur  der  Staatswis- 
senscJiafUn,  is  not  written  on  the  ordinary  plan 
of  a  continuous  history  of  development,  but  under 
the  form  of  bibliographical  monogi'aphs.  It  is  a 
real  monument  of  both  historical  and  critical 
learning.  It  only  deals  with  modern  states  after 
the  end  of  the  middle  ages. 

[Cohn,  Hist,  of  Pol.  &on.]  E.  ca. 

MOHUE.  The  Indian  government  mohur 
is  a  token  gold  coin  nominally  representing 
the  sum  of  15  standard  silver  rupees.  It 
weighs  180  grains  (the  same  weight  as  the 
silver  rupee),  and  is  composed  of  gold  of  the 
millesimal  fineness  of  916'6.  Its  intrinsic 
value  in  sterling  is  £1  :  9  :  2j-  (H  fine),  whereas 
the  gold  value  of  1 6  silver  rupees,  at  the  present 
low  price  of  silver  (1895),  is  little  more  than 
16s.  The  gold  coins  of  India  are,  however, 
in  practice  bought  and  sold  as  bullion. 

Besides  the  mohur  there  are  gold  pieces 
of  the  nominal  value  of  10  and  5  rupees  ;  these 
smaller  coins  being  proportionate  in  weight  to 
the  mohur,  and  of  the  same  fineness.  Prior  to 
1835  moliurs  of  slightly  different  values  were 
issued  in  the  three  presidencies.  The  Madras 
mohur  was  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as 
the  present  coin ;  that  struck  in  Bombay 
weighed  179  grains  of  gold  920  fine  ;  while 
that  issued  at  Calcutta  was,  from  1818  onwards, 
of  the  weight  of  204-7  grains,  916-6  fine,  and 
from  1793  to  1818  had  been  of  the  weight  of 
190-894  grains,  995-7  fine. 

[R.  Chalmers,  A  Sistory  of  Currency  in  the 
British  Colonies,  1893.]  F.  E.  A. 

MOHUE,  HisTOKT  OF.  A  gold  coin  of 
northern  India  (Persian  muhr  "a  seal"). 
Like  the  silver  Eupee,  the  gold  mohur  probably 
represents  the  old  Indian  weight  of  100  ratis 
(seeds  of  Abriis  Precatorius),  or  about  175 
grains,  and  dates  back  perhaps  to  Vedic  times. 
Its  weight  has  fluctuated  with  the  endeavour 
to  maintain  a  ratio  between  silver  and  gold. 
Thus,  in  the  14th  century  the  weight  of  the 
mohur  was  raised  to  about  200  grains,  but 
gradually  reverted  to  the  ancient  type.  In 
1766  the  East  India  Company  struck  for 
Bengal  a  mohur,  which  for  the  first  time  was 
declared  to  be  a  legal  tender  of  payment,  as 
the  equivalent  of  14  sicca  rupees  ;  its  gi-oss 
weight  was-  179-67  grains,  833-33  fine,  con- 
taining 149-72  grains  of  fine  gold.  In  1769 
the  Bengal  coin  was  increased  in  gross  weight 
to,190-773  grains  of  sequin  fineness,  containing 
190-1  grains  of  fine  gold,  which  was  to  be 
legal  tender  for  16  sicca  rupees.  In  1818, 
when  the  fineness  was  reduced  to  eleven-twelfths 
in  accordance  with  the  Company's  principle  of 
1806  (see  infra),  the  gross  weight  of  the  Bengal 
16  rupee  mohur  was  raised  to  204-7  gi-ains. 


making  the  fine  weight  187-6  gi-ains.  In 
Bombay  the  mohur  was  not  legal  tender,  but 
was  approximately  the  equivalent  of  1 5  Bombay 
rupees.  From  1774  its  .gross  weight  was  179 
grains,  the  millesimal  fineness  being  953  in 
1774,  and  920  from  1800  to  1833,  with  the 
result  that  the  fine  content  of  the  "  old  "  mohur 
was  170  grains  as  against  164-7  grains  for  the 
newer  coin  dating  from  1800.  Lastly,  in  1818 
the  Company  struck  a  mohur  for  Madras,  which 
was  to  be  a  legal  tender  to  government  alone  at 
15  rupees.  The  following  principles,  which 
were  embodied  in  the  Madras  coin  of  1818,  were 
laid  down  by  the  Company  in  1 8  0  6  :  "  Although 
we  are  fully  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  the 
silver  rupee  being  the  principal  measure  of 
value  and  the  money  of  account,  yet  we  are  by 
no  means  desu-ous  of  checking  the  circulation 
of  gold,  but  of  establishing  a  gold  coin  on  a 
principle  fitted  for  general  use.  This  coin,  in 
our  opinion,  should  be  called  a  gold  rupee,  and 
be  made  of  the  same  standard  as  the  silver 
rupee,  viz.  180  troy  grains  gross  weight,  and 
165  ti'oy  grains  fine  gold."  In  1835  by  Act 
XVII.  the  Company,  in  striking  one  uniform 
coinage  for  the  whole  of  its  dominions,  and  in 
establishing  the  Madras  mohur  as  the  type  for 
the  new  Company's  mohur,  enacted  that  "  no 
gold  coin  shall  henceforward  be  a  legal  tender 
of  payment  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the 
East  India  Company."  The  same  principles 
were  observed  as  regards  the  government 
mohur  by  Act  XIII.  of  1862,  when  the  Company's 
rule  came  to  an  end,  and  again  by  section  12 
of  the  India  Coinage  Act,  1870.  The  weight 
and  fineness  of  the  coin  have  not  been  changed 
since  1818. 

[Bengal,  Regulatimis  of  the  East  India  Company, 
Nos.  XXXV.  of  1793,  xlv.  of  1803,  xiv.  of  1818  ;— 
India  OfHce  records. — Sir  James  Steuart'sPrijicipZas 
of  money  applied  to  the  present  state  of  the  coin  of 
Bengal,  1772. — Yule,  Sohscfn-Jdbson,  Qloss.  of 
Indian  Terms  used  in  English,  1886,  pp.  438-39.] 

E.  c. 

MOIDOEE  (Portuguese).  The  Moeda  de 
Ouro  (or  gold  money)  was  a  Portuguese  coin 
issued  from  about  the  year  1640  to  the  year 
1732.  It  was  of  the  millesimal  fineness  of 
916-6  and  weighed  83  grains,  being,  therefore,  of 
the  sterling  value  of  13s.  5|d.  A  double  Moeda 
de  Ouro  was  also  issued,  and  it  is  to  this  coin, 
which  had  a  world-wide  circulation,  that  the 
name  ' '  moidore  "  is  usually  applied.    F.  E.  A. 

The  coin  known  by  this  name,  also  called 
the  Lisbonnine,  was  reckoned  equal  to  10 
crusados  or  4000  reis  ;  in  1688  Peter  II.  raised 
its  rating  to  4800  reis.  Its  uniform  goodness, 
fineness,  and  weight,  soon  made  it  a  favourite 
coin  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  British  colonies. 
Early  in  the  18th  century,  for  instance,  it  was 
the  chief  coin  current  in  Ireland,  and  had 
established  itself  in  the  "West  Indies,  more 
particularly  at  Barbados. 
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In  Ireland  it  had  appeared  before  the  close 
of  the  17th  century,  coming  in,  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  tells  us,  in  course  of  trade  ;  rated  at 
283.  it  was  over-valued,  and  drove  out  silver 
and  other  gold,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  according  to  a  contemporary 
^vriter,  they  were  "reduced  to  moydores,  the 
most  inconvenient  coin  of  all  others  in  our 
present  circumstances."  Before  the  rating  was 
reduced  the  coin  had  also  spread  over  into, 
and  become  common  in,  the  West  of  England. 

In  Barbados,  whither  it  came  about  1705, 
it  passed  for  35s.  till  1715,  and  afterwards  at 
37s.  6d.  And,  although  Mr.  Chalmers  calls  it 
comparatively  rmimportant  in  the  West  Indies 
as  compared  with  Spanish  gold,  in,  Barbados 
for  many  years  the  moidore  was  the  usual  coin 
named  in  local  advertisements,  and  was  clearly 
the  most  prominent  coin  in  the  island. 

In  spite  of  not  being  struck  after  1732,  it 
long  remained  in  circulation,  and  only  gradu- 
ally gave  way  to  its  successor  the  Johannes 
(q-v.).  The  popular  rating  of  the  coin  in 
English  money  was  27s.,  based  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  rating  in  1717,  when  he  distinguishes 
betiveen  doppia  moeda  "new  coined"  26s. 
10*d.,  doppia  moeda  "as  they  come  to  Eng- 
land," 26s.  9^. 

[Kelly's  Cambist,  1831.— Eckfeldt  and  Dubois, 
Mannal  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  Philadelphia, 
1851. — Chalmers,  Colonial  Currenq/,  p.  396.] 

c.  A.  H. 

MOLESWOETH,  SiKWiLLiAii(1810-1855), 
eighth  baronet,  was  educated  in  Germany ; 
he  afterwards  went  to  Cambridge,  whence  he 
was  expelled  for  chaEenging  Ms  tutor.  He 
completed  his  studies  at  the  university  of 
Ediubiirgh.  Molesworth  was  M.P.  for  East 
Cornwall  from  1832  to  1837,  following  generally 
the  lead  of  Grote,  to  whom  he  had  been  intro- 
duced by  C.  Buller.  In  1835  he  founded  the 
London  Memew,  which,  after  a  few  numbers, 
first  by  itself,  and  then  of  joint  life  mth  the 
Westminster  Seview,  was  finally,  in  1837, 
absorbed  in  the  latter.  Molesworth's  most 
noteworthy  contributions  are  stated  to  have 
been  "  On  the  Orange  Conspiracy,"  and  "  On  the 
policy  of  the  Radical  Party  in  Parliament," 
\Lo7tdon  and  WestTninster  Review,  April  1836 
and  January  1837).  From  1837  to  1841  he 
represented  Leeds  in  parhament.  In  the 
fonner  year  he  obtained  a  committee  of  the 
House  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  Teanspok- 
TATION  {q.v.),  and  wrote  the  report,  which 
strongly  recommended  its  discontinuance. 
The  four  years  1841-45,  during  which  he 
had  no  seat  in  the  House,  were  mainly  devoted 
to  editing  the  works  of  Hobees  {q.v.).  He 
returned  to  parliament  in  1845  as  member  for 
Southwark,  which  seat  he  held  till  his  death. 
From  this  time  he  chiefly  applied  himself  to 
questions  connected  with  the  colonies.  He 
strongly  advocated  the   granting  to  them  of 


complete  self-government,  and  supported  the 
views  on  colonisation  of  E.  Gibbon  Wakefield 
(y.  V. ).  There  appears  to  have  been  considerable 
satisfaction  in  the  colonies,  when,  after  being 
first  commissioner  of  works  in  Lord  Aberdeen's 
government  in  1853,  Molesworth  was  made  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  1855,  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies.  His  period  of  office  was  too 
short  for  him  to  fulfil  such  expectations,  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  an  act  of  his,  in  appointing 
a  Canadian  to  the  governorship  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  pointed  the  way  to  a  method  of 
consolidating  the  empire  which  is,  at  length, 
being  followed.  Molesworth  was  not  a  man  of 
much  originality  of  mind,  nor  a  great  orator  or 
debater.  He  only  spoke  after  laborious  prepara- 
tion, and  his  speeches,  many  of  which  were 
published,  were  of  the  nature  of  essays.  He 
deserves  notice  as  the  first  of  the  radicals  to 
attain  cabinet  rank,  though  the  peculiar  kind  of 
philosophic  radicalism  to  which  he  adhered 
found  httle  favour,  on  some  grounds,  with 
other  members  of  the  party. 

[Molesworth's  only  literary  work  except  articles 
in  reviews,  none  of  which  were  republished,  and 
speeches,  was  an  edition,  in  17  volumes,  of  the 
Works  Latin  and  English  of  T.  Sohhes,  London, 
1839-46,  8vo.— See  Kotices  of  the  late  Sir  JT. 
Molesioorth  (privately  printed),  London,  1857, 
8vo. — The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
vol.  xxxviii.  notice  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  which 
refers  to  Philosophic  Radicals  of  1837  (privately 
printed)  by  Mrs.  Grote,  London,  1866.] 

H.  E.  E. 

MOLINA,  Ltjdotious  (1535-1600),  a 
distinguished  Jesuit  theologian  of  the  16th 
century,  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  taught 
at  Cormbra  and  Evora  in  Portugal.  He  was 
the  author,  among  other  works,  of  a  treatise 
De  Justitia  et  Jure  (1693-1600),  which  dealt 
at  considerable  length  with  usury  and  the 
relation  between  business  practices  and  moral 
theology  (see  Ixteeest  and  Usukt).  It  was 
reprinted  more  than  once,  after  his  death,  and 
exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  subse- 
quent development  of  economic  thought. 

[W.  Endemann,  Studien  in  der  ronianisch- 
kanonistisclien  Wirthschafts-  und  Rechtslehre  (i., 
1874,  ii.,  1883),  treats  him  as  a  signal  example  of 
that  method  of  argumentation  which,  in  his 
opinion,  finally  took  away  all  practical  force  from 
the  earlier  canonist  doctrine,  see  especially,  i.  385, 
ii.  118,  249  ;  cp.  Ashley,  Econ.  ffist.,  1.  pt.  ii. 
452.]  w.  J.  i. 

MOLIN.S;US,  Caeoltts,  the  Latinised  name 
of  Dumoulin,  Charles  (1500-1566),  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist  of  Paris,  was  the  author  of 
Extricatio  Lahyrinfhi  de  eo  quod  interest,  and 
Tractatus  contractuum  ct  ustirarum  redituumgue 
pecunia  constitutorum  (both  in  1546),  and  of 
some  other  pamphlets  on  the  problem  of  usury. 
In  these,  especiaDy  in  the  Tractatus,  he  criticised 
the  canonist  doctrine  with  a  freedom  which 
aroused   a   storm   of  condemnation.     He  was 
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forced  to  leave  France,  and  his  book  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  and  put  on  the  Index. 
In  1553  heaccepted  a  professorship  at  Tubingen, 
and  soon  afterwards  became  «,  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg. 

The  opposition  he  encountered  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  his  practical  conclusions,  which 
scarcely  went  beyond  those  of  some  contem- 
porary canonists  of  high  authority,  such  as 
Navarrus  (^.t'.).  Like  them  Molinaeus  ap- 
proved of  a  regulation  of  interest  by  authority, 
and  condemned  uncharitable  dealings.  What 
seems  to  have  distinguished  him  was  his  attack 
on  the  theory  of  usury  itself, — his  denial  that 
all  payment  for  the  use  of  money  was  forbidden 
by  holy  writ,  and  bad  in  itself.  The  point 
at  issue  might  seem  to  be  a  purely  verbal  and 
technical  one  :  whether  gain  could  be  contracted 
for  in  consideration  of  a  "loan  "  (Mutuum)  eo 
Twmine.  According  to  the  cm'rent  definition  of 
the  canonists,  mutuum  involved  so  complete  a 
transference  of  property,  that  payment  for  the 
use  became  inconceivable.  But  what  was  really 
involved  was  the  whole  conception  of  usury, 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  not  dis- 
posed to  abandon,  and  has  not  abandoned  to  the 
present. 

[Endemann,  Stiidien,  i.  p.  62. — Bohm-Bawerk, 
Capital  and  Interest  (Eng.  trans.),  p.  29. — 
Ashley,  JScon.  Hist,  pt.  ii.  p.  454.]        w.  j.  A. 

MOLLIEN,  Franqois  Nicolas,  Comte, 
(1758-1850)  born  at  Rouen  and  died  at  Paris, 
was  one  of  the  ablest  administrators  of  finance 
during  the  first  empire.  He  began  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  in  the  office  of  the  Farmers- 
General,  which  he  left  in  1791  for  cotton-spin- 
ning in  the  environs  of  Evreux  (Eure).  In  1 7  9  9 
the  first  consul  summoned  him  back  to  office, 
and  entrusted  him  with  the  administration  of 
the  sinking  fund,  then  just  instituted.  MoUien 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  most 
absolute  honesty  and  with  great  ability,  order, 
and  punctuality.  The  emperor,  who  highly 
appreciated  these  qualities,  appointed  him,  27th 
January  1806,  minister  of  the  treasury  in 
the  place  of  Barbe-Marbois,  who  had  been 
unable  to  defend  himself  against  the  insidious 
manffiuvres  of  Ouvrard.  Mollien  held  this  post 
during  the  empire  and  the  cent  jours.  From 
1801  to  1815  the  ti-easury  was  separated  from 
the  department  of  finance,  strictly  so  called, 
and  constituted  a  separate  department.  Under 
the  restoration  and  the  government  of  July, 
Mollien  accepted  no  public  office,  though  he 
was  tmce  offered  the  administration  of  finance 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII., 
but  in  1819  he  was  made  a  peer  and  in  this 
quality  sat  in  the  Luxemburg  until  1848. 

In  many  pamphlets  on  subjects  of  the  day  (1818), 
in  parliamentary  reports  and  some  scattered 
notes,  Mollien  produced  worl^  of  great  value. 
He  began  to  write,  after  1817,  his  Mimoirs  d'un 
ministre  du  tresm  public,  1780-1815,  4  vols.  8vo, 


1845.  Iq  1837  a  first,  but  very  imperfect, 
edition  was  jjublished.  This  remarkable  worls; 
has  never  been  on  sale,  and  copies  of  it  are  very 
rare.  The  absorbing  personality  of  Napoleon  I. 
did  not  allow  Mollien's  talents  their  full  value  ; 
but  his  memoirs  exhibit  the  solidity  of  his  intellect, 
the  sincerity  of  his  statements,  and  the  breadth  of 
judgment  which  he  applied  to  the  incidents  pass- 
ing under  his  eyes,  and  to  the  events  on  which  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  a  greater  influ- 
ence. Mollien  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  and 
notwithstanding  his  devotion  to  Napoleon,  who  in 
his  eyes  represented  France  from  1800  to  1815, 
he  maintained  the  right  of  expressing  his  opinions 
freely  and  his  independence.  At  the  council  of 
state  before  1806,  and  as  minister  of  the  treasury, 
he  had  often  to  oppose  the  ideas  of  Napoleon, 
who,  however,  was  never  displeased  with  him.  He 
even  sought  his  conversation  and  invited  his  criti- 
cism. Napoleon  was  not  displeased  with  the  bold- 
ness of  Mollien,  who  after  his  conversations  with 
the  head  of  the  state  reproduced  the  whole  of 
them  in  his  memoirs.  This  gives  that  book  its 
great  importance.  It  is  known  that  Mollien's 
father,  a  leading  merchant,  put  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  into  the  hands  of  his  son  as  soon  as  the 
translation  of  Germain  Garnier  was  published. 
The  reading  of  this  early  fixed  Mollien's  views  on 
the  great  truths  of  economics,  as  the  perusal  of 
his  memoirs  proves. 

[See  W.  Bagehot's  Ect)n.  Studies  (ed.  1880, 
p.  2),  and  his  reference  to  Napoleon's  phrase  Ce 
hon  Mollien  qui  me  donfie  d^  francs  pendant  que 
les  autres  Tie  me,  donnent  que  des  idles. — Also  CI. 
Jannet  in  Le  Capital,  la  speculation  et  la  Finance 
au  XIX'  sQcle  ( 1 892).  ]  a.  c.  f . 

MOLMEN  were  a  class  of  manorial  tenants 
defined  by  Vinogi-adoff  (  Villainage  in  England) 
as  "rent-paying  tenants  who  may  be  bound 
to  some  extra  work,  but  who  are  very  defin- 
itely distinguished  from  the  '  Custumarii,' 
the  great  mass  of  tenants  who  render  labour 
services."  He  regards  them  as  standing  below 
the  freeholders,  but  as  having  risen  from  real 
serfdom  by  getting  their  tenm-e  fixed  and  their 
services  commuted,  drawing  this  distinction 
between  mal  (a  Danish  word  =  rent)  and 
Gafol,  that  the  former  was  a  commuted,  the 
latter  an  original  money  payment.  If  this 
view  is  correct — and  the  matter  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  settled — the  chief  interest  of 
molmen  and  of  their  holdings,  "moUand,"  is 
the  illustration  they  afford  at  an  early  period 
of  the  process  by  which  the  villeins  in  general 
afterwards  became  free.  The  word  is  of  fairly 
frequent  occurrence,  especially  at  the  time  of 
Edward  I. 


Hist.  Review,  articles  by  Elton  and 
Vinogradoff,  July  1886,  Round,  January  1887, 
Stevenson,  April  1887.  For  law  of  dower  and 
female  inheritance  among  molmen  aud  for  some 
difi'erences  between  "moUond"  and  "werklond," 
see  Archdeacon  Hale,  Domesday  of  St.  Paul's.  ] 

B.  G.  P. 
MOLSTER,    Johannes    Adeiaan     (1827- 
18""~ 
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A  Dutch  lawyer  and  writer  of  essays  on  putlio 
subjects  in  reviews,  was  the  author  of  a  Ge- 
schiedenis  der  Staathuishowdlmnde  (Amsterdam, 
1857),  a  history  of  political  economy,  interesting 
for  the  information  given  in  it  on  Dutch  economic 
literature.  E.  ca. 

MONCADA,  Sanoho  de  (beginning  of  the 
17th  century)  lectured  on  theology  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Toledo,  and  published,  in  1619,  eight 
Discursos  on  various  economic  subjects,  which 
were  the  uncompromising  expression  of  the  pro- 
hibitive tendencies  then  prevalent  in  Spain,  and, 
consecjuently,  obtained  a  wide  celebrity  among 
his  countrymen.  They  were  republished  at 
Madrid  in  1746  under  the  title  Restawracion 
Polltica  de  Hspana.  Moncada  does  not  admit  for 
a  moment  that  the  wars  abroad,  the  system  of 
laws,  the  excessive  number  of  idle  persons,  the 
debasement  of  the  currency,  etc.,  could  fairly 
be  looked  upon  as  responsible  for  the  depressed 
state  of  Spain  :  ' '  the  misfortune  of  Spain  flows 
from  the  trade  with  foreigners,  who  carry  away 
OUT  raw  material  and  our  silver,"  p.  9,  ed.  1746. 
His  only  remedy  is  the  prohibition  of  exports 
of  raw  materials  and  precious  metals,  and  of 
the  imports  of  manufactured  articles,  enforced 
by  the  penalty  of  death  pronounced  against 
smuggling,  and  the  delivering  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  all  persons  accused  of  exporting  money, 
' '  as  this  money  is  going  to  assist  the  enemies 
of  the  church,"  p.  40  of  the  1st  Discom'se, 
Riqueza  Firiiw  de  JEspana.  Still  Moncada  is 
aware  that  the  influx  of  American  gold  and 
silver,  had  brought  about  the  general  rise  of 
prices,  which  had  put  Spanish  industry  at  a 
disadvantage  in  its  competition  with  foreign 
countries,  where  the  rise  of  prices  was  proceed- 
ing more  slowly.  Disc,  on  EspOffia  con  Moneda, 
p.  54. 

Moncada  concludes  by  demanding  the  erection 
of  a  special  university  for  political  science  in 
Madrid,  and  the  institution  of  lectures  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  provincial  universities. 
These  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  in  the 
vernacular  language,  not  in  Latin,  pp.  147-169. 

[Colmeiro,  Hist,  de  la  JBc.  Pol.  en  Espana,  ii., 
pp.  333-334.]  '  E.  oa. 

MONDAYLAND.     See  Ltjkdinakium. 

MONEDA  FORERA,  a  poll  tax  levied  first 
every  seven  and  then  every  five  years,  by  the 
kings  of  Castile,  and  paid  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  royal  prerogative.  In  time  of 
financial  distress  the  Cortes  often  granted  at 
once  three,  five,  or  more  monedas.  E.  oa. 

MONEDA,  Pedidos,  or  Sekvioios  (Peita 
or  Pecha  in  Aragon),  are  the  names  given  to 
the  extraordinary  subsidies  voted  by  the  Cortes  of 
Castile.  They  were  apportioned,  but  in  a  very 
irregular  way,  amongst  the  inhabitants  according 
to  their  presumed  means  ;  it  was  considered  by 
some  towns  a  valuable  privilege  to  be  exempted 
from  them  by  their  fweros  or  charters.  It  was 
officially  admitted  that  "  they  yielded  little  and 


left  the  fields  nntilled  "  ;  still  many  of  them 
became  permanent,  under  the  name  of  servicios 
ordinarios.  Noblemen  and  the  clergy  were 
exempted  from  the  servicios  ordina.rios. 

[Canga  Arguelles,  Diccionario  de  la  Hacienda 
(London,  1826).]  E.  ca. 

MONEDAGE,  a  general  tax  levied  in  Aragon 
on  aU  movable  and  real  property.  Knights 
were  the  only  persons  exempted  from  mmiedage. 

E.  oa. 

MONETARY  CONFERENCES  (Intbk- 
national).  Four  times  in  recent  history 
the  leading  powers  of  the  western  world  have 
met  together  by  diplomatic  arrangement  to 
confer  on  monetary  problems.  These  four  great 
conferences,  known  as  International  Mone- 
tary Conferences,  par  excellence,  were  held  at 
Paris  in  1867,  1878,  1881,  and  the  fourth  in 
1892  at  Brussels.  International  conferences 
on  monetary  questions  are,  however,  not  re- 
stricted to  these.  The  German  states  before 
the  foundation  of  the  empire,  Germany  and 
Aiistria,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the 
papal  states,  and  the  countries  of  the  Latin 
Union,  have  held  many  monetary  conferences 
of  an  international  character,  but  only  the 
fom'  gi'eat  conferences,  in  each  of  which  over 
twelve  countries  were  represented,  are  included 
in  the  scope  of  this  article. 

France  and  the  countries  of  the  Latin  union 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  certain  reciprocity 
in  monetary  policy,  and  the  benefits  of  a 
common  monetary  unit  many  years  before 
the  formation  of  the  Latin  union  in  December 
1865.  The  men  who  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  imion  entertained  bright 
dreams  of  the  possibility  of  an  international 
union  of  much  greater  dimensions,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  an  international  money  based 
on  a  common  unit  of  value  and  standard  of 
weight  and  (fineness.  The  success  attending 
French  efforts  in  outlining  the  policy  of  the 
Latin  union  led  her  government  to  undertake 
the  greater  task  of  relieving  the  commerce  of 
the  world  of  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
of  international  exchange.  Hence  France  sent 
out  invitations  to  all  the  jjowers  to  join  her 
in  a  conference  to  this  end  to  be  held  in  Paris, 
June  17th,  1867.  Previously  France  had, 
through  diplomatic  correspondence,  submitted 
copies  of  the  Latin  union  ta'eaty  to  the  powers, 
and  called  special  attention  to  the  clause 
whereby  other  states  might  be  admitted,  and 
asked  at  the  same  time  for  a  statement  and 
discussion  of  the  objection  that  any  state 
might  have  to  becoming  a  party  to  this 
compact.  The  idea  at  the  basis  of  the 
conference  called  was  in  reality  the  extension 
of  the  treaty  of  1865,  though  the  invitations 
stated  that  ' '  the  commissioners  will  assemble 
without  any  programme  arranged  in  anticipa- 
tion— (and) — the  conference  proposed  has  not 
otherwise  any  immediate  object  than   to   call 
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out  an  interchange  of  views  and  discussion  of 
principles  ;  in  a  word  to  seelc  for  the  bases  of 
ulterior  negotiations. " 

Representatives  of  eighteen  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  assembled  under  the  presidency  of 
the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
subsequently  under  that  of  the  vice-president 
of  the  conference,  the  distinguished  writer  on 
money,  M.  de  Paeieit,  who  at  that  time  was  vice- 
president  of  the  French  Council  of  State.  Eight 
sessions  in  all  were  held,  and  the  whole 
discussion  centred  in  the  question  of  uni- 
formity of  coinage.  Few  signs  were  visible 
of  the  ' '  battle  of  the  standards, "  "  the  future 
of  silver,"  "bimetallism,"  etc.,  and  similar 
questions  which  have  been  the  all-absorbing 
topics  of  subsequent  conferences.  Following 
the  order  of  topics  arranged  by  an  inter- 
national committee,  able  and  dignified  dis- 
cussion was  given  to  all  difficulties  which 
might  arise  from  any  attempt  to  unify  the 
coiuage  of  diiferent  nations.  The  U.S.  ex- 
pressed itself  willing  to  coin  a  gold  dollar 
and  its  multiples,  equal  in  weight  and  fine- 
ness to  25  frs.,  and  urged  France  to  issue  a 
coin  of  this  value,  and  England  to  reduce  the 
sovereign  to  the  value  of  25  frs.,  and  change 
its  fineness  from  -J-J-  to  ^  fine.  The  cost  and 
difficulty  of  re-coinage  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  the  commissioners  soon  gave  up 
any  idea  that  may  have  been  entertained  of 
applying  uniformity  to  any  other  than  gold 
coins  of  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  relative 
scarcity,  but  which  the  majority  of  the 
countries  seemed   determined  to  introduce   as 


The  first  decision  reached  by  the  conference 
was  that  the  cost  to  the  several  nations  of  adapting 
their  coinage  systems  to  some  known  and  existing 
system  would  be  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
adoption  of  an  entirely  new  system,  and  that  under 
existing  circumstances  the  Latin  union  treaty  of 
1865  offered  the  best  basis  for  a  general  agree- 
ment. Secondly,  gold  was  declared  to  be  the 
only  standard  suited  to  international  money ; 
Prussia,  the  most  important  silver -standard 
country  represented  at  the  conference,  voted 
also  for  gold,  it  being  agreed  that  some  time 
might  be  necessary  in  which  a  transitional  silver 
or  double  standard  would  obtain  in  silver-standard 
countries.  The  Netherlands  was  the  only  country 
to  vote  against  the  gold  standard.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Mr.  Euggles,  the  representative 
of  the  United  States,  declared  emphatically  that 
the  United  States  had  the  gold  standard,  though 
the  double  standard  existed  legislatively  but  had 
been  virtually  abolished  in  practice.  A  scarcity 
of  gold  was,  however,  feared,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  "in  countries  that  have 
had  the  silver  standard  up  to  this  time,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  the  double  standard,  that  the  relation 
between  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  should  not 
be  established  at  a  rate  too  low  to  permit  the 
serious  introduction   of  gold."     It   is   significant 


that  Prussia  voted  "  no  "  on  this  resolution,  and 
the  United  States  refused  to  vote. 

Additional  dignity  and  importance  was 
attached  to  the  conference  by  the  Emperor  of 
France  deputing  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  to 
preside  over  the  sessions  after  the  fourth 
session,  and  the  fact  that  the  Prince  empha- 
sised in  strong  language  the  chief  aim  of  the 
conference  and  the  hope  that  practical  results 
in  the  shape  of  international  diplomatic  treaties 
on  the  subject  would  be  accomplished.  So 
positive  a  statement  rather  frightened  the 
English  delegates,  and  Sir  Rivers  "Wilson  re- 
minded the  president  of  the  purely  deliberative 
character  of  the  proceedings  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  invitation,  and  further  declared 
that  England  would  occupy  a  very  independent 
position  with  respect  to  changing  her  system 
of  monetary  units,  weights,  and  standard  to 
conform  to  any  continental  system. 

The  question  of  desirable  fineness  was 
readily  settled  at  ^  standard,  and  a  unanimous 
vote  declared  that  ' '  there  should  be  types  with 
a  common  denominator  for  weights  in  gold  coins 
of  identical  fineness."  The  fiye-frano  piece  was 
adopted  as  the  common  denominator,  although 
a  larger  unit  (e.g.  ten  francs),  met  with  some 
favour  in  the  discussion,  and  England  and 
Sweden  voted  against  the  five- franc  piece. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  gold  coins,  with 
the  common  denominator  of  five  francs,  should 
have  legal  circulation  in  the  states  mutually 
bound  by  the  monetary  treaties.  The  twenty- 
five  franc  piece  was  added  to  the  list  of  coins, 
though  the  fifteen  franc  piece,  intended  to  har- 
monise with  existing  coinage  in  Holland  and  in 
South  Germany,  was  rejected  by  a  close  vote. 

With  this  the  labours  of  the  conference 
practically  ended.  The  delegates  supposed 
that  they  had  found  the  basis  of  a  fixed  and 
fundamental  international  system  of  money 
in  adopting  the  gold  standard,  coins  of  equal 
weight  and  fineness,  and  divided  according  to 
the  decimal  system  with  the  five-frano  piece 
as  a  unit.  Such  understanding  applied  only 
to  gold  coins :  each  state  was  to  remain  free 
to  coin  silver  for  change  in  any  way  it  pleased. 

France  agreed  to  assume  responsibility  for 
re-oonvening  the  conference  if  further  negotia- 
tion was  necessary  after  replies  had  been 
received  from  the  various  governments  upon 
receipt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  present  one ; 
an  answer  was  requested  on  or  before  15th  Feb- 
ruary 1868.  England  favoured  a  much  longer 
period  of  delay,  and  several  other  countries 
preferred  some  extension  of  the  time  to  permit 
the  question  involved  being  discussed  in  their 
respective  legislatures.  The  conference  ad- 
journed with  buoyant  hopes  of  success  on 
6th  July  1867,  but  the  results  of  its  labours 
never  met  with  a  sufficiently  successful  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  powers  to  warrant  a 
re-oonvening  of  the  conference. 
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Certainly  no  more  praiseworthy,  prudent, 
and  intelligent  effort  to  bring  about  uniform 
coinage  has  ever  been  made,  but  it  merely 
demonstrated  that  any  such  uniformity  among 
nations,  differing  widely  in  habits  and 
customs,  cannot  be  secured  at  one  blow,  but 
must  come,  if  ever,  as  the  result  of  a  very 
gradual  evolutionary  process. 

The  second  international  monetary  con- 
ference was  called  by  the  United  States  of 
America  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  congress 
dated  28th  February  1878,  which  directed 
the  President  to  invite  the  governments  of 
Europe  to  join  in  a  "  conference  to  adopt  a 
common  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  for  the 
pui-pose  of  establishing  internationally  the  use 
of  bimetalUo  money,  and  securing  fixity  of 
relative  value  between  those  two  metals." 
Faith  in  international  bimetallism  as  a  remedy 
for  monetary  evils  had  gained  ground  since 
1867.  The  silver  production  of  the  U.S.  had 
attained  immense  proportions,  and  had  secured 
as  an  industry  great  political  influence  in  con- 
gress. The  U.S.  silver  commission  had  made 
an  elaborate  report  iu  1876.  Germany  was  well 
established  on  a  gold  basis,  and  German  silver 
had  disturbed  the  market  and  threatened  greater 
depreciation.  Some  form  of  international  bi- 
metallism seemed  feasible,  and  the  question  of 
ratio,  it  was  thought,  was  the  great  obstacle 
which  a  conference  might  settle.  The  confer- 
ence met  in  Paris,  16th  August  1878.  Twelve 
countries  were  represented.  Germany  alone  of 
the  great  powers  declined  to  participate. 

The  United  States  submitted  two  propositions  : 
— (1)  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  assembly  that  it 
is  not  to  be  desired  that  silver  should  be  excluded 
from  free  coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  On  the  contrary,  the  assembly 
believe  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  unrestricted 
coinage  of  silver,  and  its  use  as  money  of  un- 
limited legal  tender,  should  be  retained  where  they 
exist,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  restored  where 
they  have  ceased  to  exist."  (2)  "The  use  of 
both  gold  and  silver  as  unlimited  legal  tender 
money  may  be  safely  adopted :  first,  by  equalis- 
ing them  at  a  relation  to  be  fixed  by  international 
agreement ;  and  secondly,  by  granting  to  each 
metal  at  the  relation  fixed  equal  terms  of  coinage, 
making  no  discrimination  between  them." 

These  propositions  were  discussed  at  great  length, 
and  much  documentary  evidence  was  presented, 
from  several  countries,  bearing  on  their  coinage 
and  their  attitude  towards  sUver.  The  collective 
answers  of  the  European  powers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Italy,  to  the  propositions  of  the  United 
States  were  presented  at  the  seventh  and  last 
session,  29th  August,  in  the  following  form  : — 
"  The  delegates  of  the  European  states  represented 
in  the  conference,  having  maturely  considered  the 
proposals  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  recognise  (1)  that  it  is  necessary  to  malatain 
in  the  world  the  monetary  functions  of  silver  as 
well  as  those  of  gold,  but  that  the  selection  for 
use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  metals,  or  of 


both  simultaneously,  should  be  governed  by  the 
special  position  of  each  state  or  group  of  states. 

(2)  That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the 
coinage  of  silver  should  equally  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  each  state  or  group  of  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  they 
may  find  themselves  placed  ;  and  the  more  so,  in 
that  the  disturbance  produced  during  the  recent 
years  in  the  silver  market  has  variously  afl'ected 
the  monetary  situation  of  the  several  countries. 

(3)  That  the  difi'erences  of  opinion  which  have 
appeared,  and  the  fact  that  even  some  of  the  states 
which  have  the  double  standard  find  it  impossible 
to  enter  into  a  mutual  engagement  with  regard  to 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  exclude  the  discussion  of 
the  adoption  of  a  common  ratio  between  the  two 
metals."  The  delegates  of  the  United  States,  in 
replying  to  these  answers,  stated  that  they  had 
come  to  the  conference  expressly  to  enter  into 
a  mutual  engagement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
and  that  the  failure  of  attaining  any  practical 
results  did  not  rest  with  them.  The  ItaUan 
delegates  maintained  that  the  conference  "  in 
systematically  avoiding  to  pronounce  itself  upon 
the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  fixed  relation, 
to  be  established  by  way  of  international  treaty, 
between  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  leaves  its  task 
unfinished."  They  further  claimed  that  the  French 
ratio  could  be  maintained  by  France,  England,  and 
the  United  States. 

The  third  international  monetary  conference 
was  convened  by  joint  action  of  the  French 
and  American  governments,  '*to  examine  and 
adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the  same 
to  the  governments  represented,  a  plan  and  a 
system  for  the  establishment  of  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver  as  bi-metaUic  money  according  to  a 
settled  relative  value  between  those  metals." 
The  conference  met  at  Paris  in  July  1881,  and 
held  thirteen  sessions. 

Nineteen  countries  were  represented.  At  the  close 
the  following  declaration  was  made  in  the  name  of 
the  French  and  American  governments : — "(1)  That 
the  depreciation  and  great  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  silver  relatively  to  gold  are  injui'ious  to  commerce 
and  to  the  general  prosperity,  aiid  the  establishment 
of  a  fixed  ratio  of  value  between  them  would  pro- 
duce the  most  important  benefits  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  (2)  That  a  bi-metallic  convention 
entered  into  by  an  important  group  of  states 
for  the  free  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold  at  a 
fixed  ratio  and  with  full  legal-tender  faculty,  would 
cause  and  maintain  a  stabihty  in  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  metals  suitable  to  the  interests  and 
requirements  of  commerce.  (3)  That  a  convention 
which  should  include  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  with  the  concurrence  of 
other  states,  which  this  combination  would  assure, 
would  be  adequate  to  produce  and  maintain 
throughout  the  commercial  world  the  relation 
between  the  two  metals  that  such  convention 
should  adopt.  (4)  That  any  ratio  now,  or  lately, 
in  use  by  any  commercial  nation,  if  so  adopted, 
could  be  maintained,  but  that  the  adoption  of  the 
ratio  15J  to  1  would  accomplish  the  object  with 
less  disturbance  to  existing  monetary  systems  than 
any  other  ratio." 

3  E 
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This  declaration  met  with  outspoken  opposition 
especially  from  Mr.  Forsell  of  Sweden,  who  said 
that  it  was  better  to  acknowledge  at  once  that  bi- 
metallism had  collapsed,  and  that  the  resolutions 
of  the  European  delegates  at  the  conference  of 
1878  should  he  re -affirmed.  The  conference 
adjourned  to  12th  April  1882,  to  give  time  for 
further  instructions  from  the  several  governments 
and  scope  to  diplomatic  negotiations,  hut  was 
never  reconvened. 

At  the  international  exhibition  of  1889  at 
Paris,  an  attempt  was  made  to  organise  a 
monetary  conference.  A  number  of  sessions 
were  held  and  many  eminent  persons  took  part. 
The  report  of  the  discussions  can  be  found  in 
the  general  reports  of  the  exhibition.  This 
conference,  however,  is  rarely  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  international  conferences,  because  no 
official  importance  was  attached  to  its  proceed- 
ings, and  its  delegates  were  not  appointed 
directly  by  their  respective  governments  for 
this  purpose. 

The  fourth  international  conference  was 
called  by  the  United  States  "for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  as  to  what  measure,  if  any,  can 
be  taken  to  increase  the  use  of  silver  as  money 
in  the  currency  systems  of  nations."  It  met 
at  Brussels,  22nd  November  1892,  and  held 
ten  sessions,  adjourning  20th  December  to  meet 
30th  May  1893.  Twenty  countries  were  repre- 
sented. As  the  United  States  called  the  con- 
ference, it  was  expected  that  the  American 
government  would  have  some  definite  plan  to 
present  for  securing  the  end  in  view — an  increase 
in  the  use  of  silver.  The  instructions  to  the 
American  delegates  were  extremely  vague, 
simply  saying  that  they  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  "  bring  about  a  stable  relation  between 
gold  and  silver  .  .  .  (and)  to  secure,  if  possible, 
an  agreement  among  the  chief  commercial 
countries  of  the  world  looking  to  international 
bimetallism  .  .  .  (and)  failing  to  secure  inter- 
national bimetallism  ...  to  secure  some 
action  upon  the  part  of  European  countries 
looking  to  a  large  use  of  silver  as  currency,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  further  depreciation 
of  that  metal."  After  some  delay  at  the 
beginning  of  the  conference,  the  representatives 
of  other  countries  refusing  to  express  any 
opinions  until  the  United  States  presented  a 
plan,  the  following  general  declaration  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  delegation  : 

1.  That  the  re-establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  fixed  parity  between  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
continued  use  of  both  as  coined  money  of  full  debt- 
paying  power,  would  be  productive  of  important 
benefits  to  the  world. 

2.  That  these  ends  can  be  accomplished  by 
removing  the  legal  restrictions  which  now  exist 
on  the  coinage  of  silver  into  full  legal  tender- 
money,  and  restoring  by  international  agreement 
the  parity  of  value  between  the  metals  which 
existed  prior  to  1873  at  such  ratio  as  may  be 
decided  upon  by  this  conference. 


3.  That  the  essential  provisions  of  such  an 
international  agreement  should  be 

1.  Unrestricted   coinage   of  both  gold  and 

silver  into  money  of  full  debt -paying 
power. 

2.  Fixing  the  ratio  in  coinage  between  the 

two  metals. 

3.  Establishing  a  uniform   charge  (if  any) 

to  the  public  for  the  manufactmre  of 

gold  and  silver  coins. 
The  discussion  of  this  programme,  which  was  so 
general  and  contained  nothing  but  a  re-statement 
of  the  old  bimetallic  position,  soon  proved  futile 
and  destined  to  come  to  nought.  The  American 
delegates  said  that  the  complications  arising  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  public  law  of  the  difl'erent 
European  countries  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  outline  a  more  detailed  scheme  except  after 
much  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  conference. 
They  called  attention  to  a  plan  which  had  been 
proposed  at  the  conference  of  1881  by  M.  Moritz 
Levy  to  withdi'aw  gold  coins  and  notes  of  less 
value  than  20  francs,  and  that  of  Adolph  Soetbeer 
which  was  published  in  the  Sambwrgisehe  SSrsen- 
halle  for  23rd  August  1892,  and  in  the  ATewe  Freie 
Presse,  Vienna,  20th  September  1892,  shortly 
prior  to  Dr.  Soetbeer's  death.  Dr.  Soetbeer 
proposed : 

1.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  fixed  weight  of 
pure  gold  as  a  universal  basis  for  currency. 

2.  Eecoining  all  gold  and  issuing  no  gold  coins 
of  less  than  5'8065  grammes  of  pure  gold  (=  20 
francs  or  |3.96)  at  mint  charges  of  2  per  thousand 
( =  y%  of  1  per  cent)  and  agreement  to  withdraw 
from  circulation  all  smaller  gold  coins  within  a 
period  of  ten  years. 

3.  Issue  of  gold  certificates  for  gold  deposits  in 
amounts,  or  multiples,  of  500  grammes  of  pure 
gold,  upon  actual  deposits  of  coin. 

4.  Retirement  of  all  paper  money  representing 
less  than  the  value  of  5'8065  grammes  pure  gold 
and  to  issue  no  more. 

5.  Eetirement  within  fifteen  years  of  all  silver 
coins  current  with  a  value  of  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  fixed  minimum  gold  coin,  and  coining 
major  silver  coins  to  be  receivable  for  all  public 
dues  by  the  country  issuing  them,  to  any  amount, 
at  the  ratio  of  20  to  1  ;  to  he  legal  tender  to  thrice 
the  amount  of  lowest  gold  coin  ;  coinage  only  on 
government  account. 

6.  Subsidiary  silver  coins  to  be  issued  as  each 
country  may  determine. 

7.  Silver  certificates  to  be  issued  only  against 
actual  deposits  of  major  silver  coins,  in  denomina- 
tions of  half  the  smallest  gold  coin  or  any  multiple. 

8.  Mutual  reports  of  laws  and  operations  to  be 
exchanged  annually. 

9.  "Withdrawal  from  compact  only  upon  one 
year's  notice. 

These  two  propositions,  together  with  that  of 
Baron  Alfred  de  Eothschild,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  union  of  the  governments  represented,  into  a 
syndicate  which  should  guarantee  the  purchase  of 
£5,000,000  sterling  worth  of  silver  annually 
for  five  years,  provided  the  price  did  not  go  up 
beyond  43  pence  per  ounce  standard,  and  also 
provided  the  United  States  government  continued 
its   purchases   of   54,000,000   of   ounces   yearly 
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received  the  chief  share  of  attention  at  the  confer- 
ence. Suggestions,  looking  to  the  withdrawal  from 
circulation  of  small  notes  and  small  gold  coins  in 
order  to  force  more  silver  into  use  and  the  issue  of 
silver  certificates  on  bars,  and  schemes  requiring 
privileged  bajiks  of  issue  to  hold  silver  as  well  as 
gold  reserves,  had  been  made  at  the  conference 
of  1881  but  had  attracted  little  attention.  The 
discussion  of  such  measures,  looking  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  silver,  but  maintaining  strictly  the 
gold  standard,  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Brussels  conference.  The  plans  already  mentioned, 
as  well  as  others  made  by  M.  Tietgen,  Sir  Wm. 
Houldsworth,  M.  Allard,  M.  de  FoviUe,  M.  ForseU, 
M.  M.  Levi,  and  M.  Sainotelette,  were  referred  to 
a  special  committee  of  twelve,  which  made  two 
reports,  in  one  of  which  the  plan  of  M.  Moritz 
Levy  was  favourably  recommended.  The  president 
of  the  conference  declared  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  ensuing  discussion  to  the 
subject  before  the  conference,  namely,  the  report 
of  the  committee  ;  it  would  expand  in  all  cases  to 
a  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  bimetallism. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  simple  proposition 
of  the  United  States,  respecting  bimetallism,  be 
taken  up.  Long  discourses  followed  ;  that  of 
Senator  Jones  of  the  United  States,  which  covers 
100  folio  pages  of  the  Procls-veriaux,  going  into 
the  greatest  detail.  A  few  sessions  of  aimless 
general  discussion  sufficed  to  show  that  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  between  the  advocates  of 
the  single  and  double  standard.  The  usual  state- 
ments that  the  other  countries  must  wait  for 
England  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  bimetallic 
union  were  made,  and  the  usual  device,  adjourn- 
ment for  further  advice  from  the  several  govern- 
ments, was  followed.  The  conference  adjourned,  to 
meet  30th  May  1893,  but  was  never  re-convened. 
The  debates  of  this  last  conference  were  less  original 
and  of  less  value  than  those  of  any  of  the  preceding 
ones.  The  questions  discussed  had  become  firmly 
rooted  in  the  politics  of  the  various  countries,  and 
the  discussion  was  consequently  less  free  and 
untrammelled.  The  specific  propositions  for 
temporary,  if  not  permanent,  relief  of  generally 
admitted  congested  monetary  symptoms,  which  to 
some  extent  distinguished  the  Brussels  conference 
from  its  predecessors,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
received  the  discussion  and  adequate  consideration 
they  deserved,  so  intense  was  the  feeling  on  the 
general  bimetallic  controversy. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Brussels  conference 
the  parliaments  of  England  and  Germany  were 
both  compelled  by  strong  political  pressure  to  pass 
resolutions  (House  of  Commons,  Res.  26th  February 
1895,  German  Reichstag,  Res.  16th  February  1896) 
favouring  another  conference,  and  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  just  previous  to  its  recentadjoum- 
ment,  passed  a  resolution  (3rd  March  1895)  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  delegates  should  a  new 
conference  be  called.  Later  (July  1895),  all  in- 
terested parties  were  looking  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  German  empire  to  take  the  initiative  in  calling 
another  conference,  but  he  did  not  relish  the  re- 
sponsibility, being  disinclined  to  take  action  until 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  agrarian-bimetallic  party  in 
Germany.  On  17th  March  1896,  the  House  of 
Commons  agreed  to  a  resolution  urging  on  "  the 


Government  the  advisability  of  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  secure  by  international  agi'eement  a 
stable  monetary  par  of  exchange  between  gold  and 
silver."  No  immediate  action  however  appears 
likely  to  follow. 

[TheofBcialproceedingsofthevarious  conferences 
have  been  published  in  the  French  language  under 
the  general  title  Conference  M&nitaire  Interna- 
tionale, Proces  -  verbaux.  The  dates  of  these 
publications  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Pm6.  of  the  Ministere  des  o-ff aires  Urwngeres, 
Paris,  Impr.  imp.,  1867. — (2)  Ditto,  Paris,  Impr. 
nat,  1878.— (3)  Ditto,  2  vols.  a.  Sessions  1  to  8, 
avrU-mai,  1881.  Paris,  Impr.  nat,  1881,  p.  341 ; 
b.  Sessions  9  to  13,  juin-juillet,  1881,  p.  226, 
Paris,  1881. — (4)  Conference  Mvnitaire  Inter- 
nationale, 1892,  Procte-verbaux.  Bruxelles,  1892, 
p.  424. 

These  official  reports  have  been  translated  into 
the  various  European  languages  by  the  various 
governments  that  participated.  For  English  trans- 
lations, see  the  following : 

"  Report  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint  and  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson  on  the  Inter.  Mon.  Conf.  held  in 
Paris,  June  1867."  London,  March  1868. — 
"Diplomatic  Correspondence"  (U.  S.  Cong.  Pub.), 
2nd  Sess.  40th  Cong.,  vol.  i.  1867-68,  pp.  295-380. 
(Contains  the  diplom.  cor.  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, the  report  of  the  U.S.  commissioners,  and 
the  fuU  text  of  conference  of  1867.) — International 
Monetary  Conference,  1878.  Washington,  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  1879.  Sen.  Exec.  Doc. ,  No.  58, 
45th  Cong,,  3rd  Sess.,  p.  910.  (A  huge  volume 
containing  English  translation  of  proceedings  and 
several  hundred  pages  of  historical  material, 
collected  by  S.  Dana  Horton,  bearing  on  monetary 
treaties  and  the  monetary  question  in  general.) 
Proceedings  of  the  International  Monetary  Con- 
ference, 1881  (April,  May,  June,  and  July). 
Washington,  1877,  p.  558".  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc. 
396,  pt.  3,  49th  Cong.  1  Sess.  Proceedings  of  the 
Brussels  Monetary  Conference.  Washington,  1893, 
Govt.  Printing  Office. 

For  summaries  of  the  proceedings  and  brief 
discussion  of  the  work  of  the  several  conferences, 
see  Coinage  Laws  of  the  United  States,  1792-1894, 
4th  ed.,  Washington,  1894,  p.  847.  Also  Mone- 
tary Systems  of  the  World,  by  M.  L.  Muhleman, 
pp.  170-176,  New  York,  1895.  (Not  always  free 
from  slight  errors  in  statement  of  facts).  ] 

s.  M'c.  L. 

MONEY.  The  term  "money"  is  applied  to 
any  commodity,  whatever  its  substance  or  its 
form,  which,  whether  by  law  or  by  convention, 
becomes  the  common  medium  of  exchange  in 
any  commmiity.  The  difficulties  of  Barter 
or  Truck,  that  is  of  dii-ect  exchange,  are  so 
great  that  subdivision  of  labour  and  diversifica- 
tion of  industry  can  be  carried  but  a  very  little 
way  under  such  a  system.  Tribes  in  no  very 
advanced  stage  feel  the  need  of  a  conmion 
medium  of  exchange ;  hence,  the  history  of 
money  is  almost  co-extensive  with  the  history 
of  mankind  beyond  the  purely  savage  state. 
Oxen  were  used  as  money  among  the  Greeks  of 
the  Homeric  period.     Sheep  served  the  Italians 
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at  a  later  period,  as  the  common  medium  of 
exchange.  After  tlie  abandonment  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  we  find  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
scarcity  of  coin,  returning  to  the  use  of  "living 
money,"  especially  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 
"  It  is  very  possible,"  says  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
' '  that  kine  were  first  exclusively  valued  for 
their  flesh  and  milk ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  in 
very  early  times,  a  distinct  and  special  im- 
portance belonged  to  them  as  the  instrument 
or  medium  of  exchange."  Cattle  and  sheep 
may  be  a  good  money  or  an  inconvenient 
money,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
community.  In  a  pastoral  state  they  present 
many  advantages.  They  carry  themselves, 
and  thus  avoid  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
employment  of  grain.  The  opportunities  for 
grazing  which  everywhere  exist,  and  the 
familiarity  of  all  persons  with  guarding  and 
tending  animals,  reduce  the  trouble  and  risk  of 
using  them.  On  the  other  hand,  cattle  and 
sheep  have  two  serious  drawbacks  as  money. 
The  first  is,  that  each  animal  represents  too 
large  an  expenditure  of  labour  to  answer  in 
small  purchases.  Even  calves  and  lambs 
scarcely  meet  the  requirements  of  "change." 
The  second  drawback  is,  want  of  uniformity  in 
quality.  Even  in  a  picked  herd  or  iiock 
there  is  great  room  for  choice.  If  goods  are 
sold  for  cattle  or  sheep,  the  buyers  will  pay  in 
the  smallest  and  lankiest  specimens  to  be 
found.  This  was  the  experience  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony  so  long  as  cattle  were 
received  in  payment  of  taxes.  If  such 
disadvantages  attend  the  use  of  "living 
money"  even  in  a  pastoral  state,  the  cost  of 
keeping  them  and  the  risk  and  trouble  which 
attend  then-  nurture  and  custody  in  any  highly 
civilised  state  are  so  great  as  absolutely  to 
preclude  then-  use.  Of  the  cereals,  wheat, 
corn,  and  rye  have  extensively  fulfilled  this 
oifiee.  These  and  other  grains  haye  two 
important  qualifications  for  such  use :  (1)  the 
being  in  universal  request  for  consumption  as 
food  ;  and  (2)  in  allowing  almost  indefinite 
subdivision.  But  they  are  subject  to  two 
serious  di-awbacks  :  (1)  in  the  great  weight  of  a 
quantity  which  represents  a  day's  labour  ;  and 
(2)  through  their  liability  to  deterioration  from 
rust,  insects,  excessive  moisture,  undue  heating, 
or  the  mere  passage  of  time. 

The  literatui-e  of  travel  is  full  of  stories 
regarding  the  rice  money  of  the  Coromandel 
shore,  the  cacao  money  of  the  aborigiual 
Mexicans,  the  oil  money  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
the  rock-salt  money  of  Abyssinia,  the  wampum 
money  of  the  early  New  Englanders,  the 
tobacco  money  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in 
the  same  period,  the  tea  money  of  the  Russian 
fairs,  the  date  money  of  the  African  oases,  the 
beaver  and  sealskin  mpney  of  many  northern 
countries,  and  a  host  of  other  commodities 
adopted,  in  one  place  or  another,  for  meeting 


the  requirements  of  a  common  medium  of 
exchange.  One  great  class  of  substances  have 
a  peculiar  importance  in  the  history  of  money, 
from  the  earliest  times  and  amid  a  wide  circle 
of  nations.  The  metals,  especially  seven  of 
them,  have  been  found  to  possess  in  a  high 
degree  the  material  properties  required.  Iron, 
lead,  tin,  and  copper,  one  or  another,  early 
became  the  money  of  most  of  the  countries 
whose  history  is  known.  The  money  of 
Lacedaemon  was  of  iron ;  and  this  metal,  at 
least  until  recent  times,  servedr  the  inhabitants 
of  Senegambia ;  Sweden,  when  impoverished 
by  the  wars  of  Charles  XII. ,  went  back  to  the 
use  of  CoppEE  Money  (q.v.).  Lead  was 
extensively  employed  in  exchange  by  the  early 
Romans  and  the  early  English ;  and  is  still 
given  and  taken  in  Burmah  in  small  payments. 
Tin  was  used  by  the  Mexicans  as  money,  even 
after  silver  and  gold  were  known.  It  was 
long  so  employed  in  Sweden ;  and  more 
recently  served  in  that  capacity  among  the 
Chinese,  along  the  shores  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  in  Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  Of 
the  fom-  metals  named,  however,  copper  has 
the  greatest  importance  in  the  history  of 
money.  From  its  higher  cost  of  production  it 
superseded  iron  when  that  metal  came,  in  the 
development  of  mining  industry,  to  possess  a 
value  for  its  bulk  unsuited  to  the  uses  of 
exchange  ;  while  yet  silver  was  too  precious  for 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  daily  life.  During 
the  silver  famine  of  the  middle  ages,  copper 
came  back  to  be  the  principal  money  of  the 
people  of  Europe.  The  employment  of  copper 
in  a  diminishing  degree  has  continued  in 
Europe  and  America  nearly  down  to  our  own 
day  ;  but  this  metal,  or  recently  the  closely 
allied  bronze,  has  now  sunk  in  aU  civilised 
states  to  the  rank  of  "token -money,"  or 
change.  Over  no  small  part  of  the  world, 
however,  it  is  still  an  important  element  in 
the  monetary  circulation.  We  have  now  to 
speak  of  a  fifth  metal.  Between  1828  and 
1845  the  emperor  of  Russia  sought  to  bring 
platinum  into  use  as  a  money  metal ;  but  the 
effort  failed,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
rendering  that  metal  from  ingots  into  coin,  and 
from  coin  into  ingots,  as  the  exigencies  of 
exchange  might  require. 

Of  all  the  metals,  two  have  enjoyed  a 
pre-eminence  in  the  history  of  money  which  has 
given  them  the  name  of  the  Peecious  Metals. 
Not  that  tliey  are  the  most  costly.  Several  are 
more  valuable  even  than  gold  ;  but  this  is  true 
only  of  metals  found  in  extremely  limited 
quantity,  like  iridium  or  venadium,  far  below 
the  requirements  of  a  general  medium  of 
exchange.  Of  the  two  precious  metals,  silver 
was  first  used  as  money.  We  read  of  it  in 
early  Hebrew  history.  It  was  long  coined  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  while  .gold  remained 
merely  treasure,  devoted  to  regal  and  sacerdotal 
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uses,  'The  extreme  beauty  of  silver,  with  its 
numerous  applications  to  the  economy  of  life, 
make  it  an  object  of  admiration  and  desire 
among  people  of  all  degrees  of  social  advance- 
ment. Easily  fusible,  highly  ductile,  nearly 
imperishable,  silver  would  have  filled  our 
utmost  conception  of  a  money-metal  did  not 
the  earth  yield  one  ti-anscendent  product,  in 
comparison  with  which  even  silver  fades  from 
desire.  "The  compendious  value  of  gold,"  to 
use  Mr.  Jacob's  expression,  allowing  a  vast 
amount  of  pirrchasing  power  to  be  concentrated 
for  conveyance  or  concealment  in  little  bulk  ; 
its  durability,  its  fusibility,  ductility,  and 
maUeability,  properties  of  the  highest  import- 
ance for  the  purposes  of  coinage  and  circulation, 
and  its  numerous  uses  in  the  industrial  and 
decorative  arts, — all  these  combine  to  make  it 
chief  of  money-metals. 

The  foregoing  are  among  the  articles  which 
have  served  the  world  in  one  stage  or  another 
of  social  advancement,  as  the  common  medium 
of  exchange.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  money 
that  aU  persons  who  have  anything  to  sell 
shall  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
extensive  use  of  an  article  in  exchange  does  not 
necessarily  make  it  money.  Those  transactions, 
however  numerous  and  important,  may  be 
nothing  but  acts  of  barter.  So  long  as  men 
take  an  article  in  exchange,  having  any  great 
degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  finding  a 
person  who  will  take  it  from  them  ;  so  long  as 
men  accept  it  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  some- 
thing which  they  are  buying,  and  which  they 
will  have  to  sell  over  again,  something  for 
which  they  must  needs  hunt  up  a  purchaser, 
that  article  is  not  money.  Anything  to  be 
money  must  have  acceptability  so  nearly 
universal  that  practically  every  person  who  has 
any  product  or  service  to  dispose  of  will  freely 
take  it,  in  preference  to  seeking,  at  the  time, 
the  specific  products  or  services  which  he  may 
require  from  others,  since  he  is  fully  assured 
that  with  this  thing,  money,  he  can,  at  times 
and  in  form  and  in  amount  to  suit  his 
immediate  necessities,  obtain  what  he  shall 
desu-e.  Each  person,  thus,  whatever  his  place 
in  the  industrial  order,  accepts  money  without 
reference  either  to  his  own  need  to  consume 
any  of  the  particular  article  so  used,  or  to  the 
character  or  the  credit  of  the  person  who  offers 
it.  When  he  has  anything  to  sell,  he  takes 
money  from  any  man,  because  he  knows  that 
any  other  man  wiU  take  it  from  him  whenever 
he  wishes  in  his  turn  to  buy.  If  an  article 
reaches  this  degree  of  acceptability,  it  becomes 
money,  no  matter  what  it  is  made  of  or  why 
people  want  it.  The  carved  pebbles  formerly 
used  by  the  Ethiopians,  the  wampum  which 
circulated  in  the  17  th  century  between  the 
New  England  colonists  and  the  natives,  the 
glass  heads  used  along  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the 
shells  and  red  feathers  employed  throughout 


the  isles  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  were  all  money, 
though  capable  of  serving  no  purpose  but  that 
of  ornament  and  decoration. 

"We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  principal, 
the  characteristic  function  of  money,  namely, 
that    of    the   common   medium   of  exchange. 
This   is   the   distinguishing   office   of    money. 
Whatever  does  this  is  money.     But  incident- 
ally, money  performs  another  important  service 
to  exchange,  namely,  by  furnishing  a  price-list, 
or  price-current,  of  all  articles  in  the  market. 
Since  these  are,  by  turns,  exchanged  for  money, 
each  is  expressed  in   terms   of  money ;    and, 
in  consequence,  all  can  at  once  and  readily  be 
compared  among  themselves  as  to  value.     The 
value  of  any  article  in  terms  of  money  is  called 
its  Pkicb.     The  foregoing  office  of  money  has 
been  termed  by  economists  generally  that  of 
a  measure   of  value ;    but   that   term   is    not 
descriptive,  and  has  proved  highly  misleading. 
A  better  statement  would  be  that  money  in 
this  connection  fulfils  the  office  of  the  common 
denominator  in  exchange,   or   denominator   of 
values    (see    Denominatoe,    Common).     The 
numerators  consist  of  the  prices  of  the  several 
articles  in  the  market ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
denominator  is  common  to  all,  these  can  readily 
be  compared  among  themselves.     Some  econo- 
mists have  made  the  mistake  of  speaking  of 
this    as    an    independent,    and    even    as    the 
pi-incipal  office  of  money.     Thus,  Mr.  Mill  says 
that    "the   first   and   most   obvious"    of    the 
inconveniences  of  doing  without  money  would 
be  ' '  the  want  of  a  common  measure  of  values  "  • 
and  Prof.    Francis  Bowen  says,    "We  can  do 
without  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and 
can  even  barter  commodities  for   other   com- 
modities without  the  use  of  any  medium.     But 
we  cannot  do   without   money   as  a  common 
standard  or  measure   of  value."     Even  Prof. 
Jevons  writes  as  if  one  article  might  serve  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  while  another  might 
serve   as   a  measure    of   value,   in  the   same 
community.     But    it    ought    to   be   perfectly 
evident  on  a  moment's  reflection  that  it  is  only 
by,  and  through,  an  article  being  used  as  the 
common  medium  of  exchange,  that  we  obtain 
the  prices  which  make  up   the   price-list   or 
price-current.     Consequently,  if  we  did  mth- 
out  money  as  the   medium   of  exchange,   we 
should  perforce  have  to  do  without  it  as  the 
denominator  of  values.     Having  thus  seen  the 
two  ways  in  which  money,  even  in  societies 
but  a  little    advanced   industrially   and  com- 
mercially,   facilitates    exchange,    allomng   the 
division   of   labour   to   be   carried   out   to   its 
economic  maximum,  time  and  place  considered, 
we  are  prepared  to  make  a  better  statement 
than  that  yet  offered  regarding  the  pilmitive 
function   of  money  ;   and  we  say  that  money 
serves  as  the  common  medium  of  exchange  :  (a) 
dispensing   with    "the   double   coincidence   of 
wants  and  of  possessions,"  to  use  the  phrase  of 
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Prof.  Jevons,  which  is  involved  in  direct 
exchange  ;  (6)  furnishing  a  price-current  of  all 
commodities  in  the  market. 

Regarding  the  philosophy  of  money  in  its 
uses  tlrus  far  described,  there  is  practically  no 
difference  of  opinion  among  economists  of 
standing.  The  value  of  money  is  admitted  by 
all  to  be  governed  by  the  operation  of  the 
ordinary  law  of  demand  and  supply.  There 
being — in  any  community,  at  any  time, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  arts  and  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  division  of  labour 
has  been  earned, — an  economic  need  or  demand 
for  a  certain  amount  of  money-work  to  be  done, 
in  carrying  commodities  from  producers  to 
consumers,  the  quantity  of  the  money-thing 
which  is  available  to  do  that  work  will 
determine  its  value.  If  shells  constitute  the 
money  of  a  community  living  by  the  sea,  then, 
if  there  be  much  exchanging  to  be  done,  that 
is,  if  there  be  a  large  demand  for  shells  to 
effect  exchanges,  and  if  shells  be  scarce,  each 
shell  wiU  have  a  high  value.  Prices  will  be 
correspondingly  low,  that  is,  a  large  amount  of 
commodities  will  sell  for  but  few  shells.  If 
the  supply  of  shells  be  suddenly  increased,  as 
by  a  great  storm  bringing  them  up  on  to  the 
shore,  the  value  of  shells  will  fall ;  that  is, 
prices  will  rise.  The  relation  of  the  value  of 
primitive  money  to  cost  of  production  is,  with 
a  single  exception  to  be  hereafter  noted,  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  any  commodity  not 
used  as  money.  If  the  cost  of  production  of 
that  which  serves  as  money  is  diminished,  as 
by  improvements  in  an  art  or  by  the  discovery 
of  new  resources  in  nature,  the  supply  will  be 
increased,  and  its  value  will  fall  in  consequence, 
that  is,  prices  will  rise.  If  the  cost  of 
production  of  that  which  serves  as  money  is 
increased,  as  by  the  exhaustion  of-  natural 
resources,  its  supply  will  fall  off;  its  value, 
demand  remaining  constant,  will  be  enhanced, 
that  is,  prices  wUl  faU.  The  exception  above 
referred  to  is  that  noted  by  Mr.  MOl,  namely, 
that,  while  a  prospective  increase  or  decrease 
of  supply,  in  the  case  of  any  commodity  not 
used  as  money,  generally  results  in  its  price 
falling  or  rising  without  awaiting  the  marketing 
of  the  new  supply,  the  value  of  money  only 
changes — demand  being  all  along  assumed 
constant — with  the  actual  changes  of  supply, 
inasmuch  as  prices  are  the  result  of  real 
exchanges  of  commodities  for  money. 

Having  thus  stated  the  law  of  primitive 
money,  let  us  now  proceed  to  observe  the  action 
of  money  in  societies  industrially  and  com- 
mercially advanced,  and  into  which  credit 
enters.  In  such  societies,  goods  are  not  always 
exchanged  for  money  at  the  time  ;  an  equivalent 
is,  not  always  or  perhaps  habitually  given  on 
the  spot.  Putirre  payment  is  often  stipulated 
for  ;  and  a  new  money-function  appears,  that  of 
the  standard   of  deferred  payments.     We   are 


thus  able  to  give  a  full  and  final  definition  of 
money,  namely,  that  it  is  that  which  serves 
(1)  as  the  common  mediimi  of  exchange,  (a) 
dispensing  with  the  double  coincidence  of 
wants  and  of  possessions  involved  in  barter  ; 
(6)  furnishing  a  price  -  current  of  all  the 
commodities  in  the  market.  (2)  As  the  stan- 
dard of  deferred  payments.  To  put  it  in 
another  form,  money  is  that  which  passes  freely 
from  hand  to  hand,  in  full  payment  for  goods, 
in  final  discharge  of  indebtedness,  being  accepted 
equally  without  reference  to  the  character  or 
credit  of  the  person  tendering  it,  and  without 
the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  person  receiving 
it  himself,  to  consume  or  enjoy,  or  otherwise 
use  it  than  by  passing  it  on,  sooner  or  later,  in 
exchange. 
i/  The  introduction  of  credit  into  the  commercial 
and  industrial  society,  devolving  upon  money 
the  additional  function  of  a  standard  of  deferred 
payments,  has  hindered  the  unanimous  con- 
currence of  economists  as  to  what  money  exactly 
is,  and  as  to  what  money  exactly  does.  The 
use  of  credit  instruments,  the  introduction  of 
bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  and  cheques,  and  the 
accumulation  of  deposits  in  banks,  introduce 
an  element  into  the  philosophy  of  money  which 
it  is  diflHoult  to  resolve  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
thinkers  and  Aviiters.  Some  insist  on  regarding 
every  form  and  instrument  of  credit  as  a  part 
of  the  monetary  circulation  ;  some  on  treating 
bills  of  exchange  and  bank  deposits,  at  any  rate, 
in  this  way  ;  others,  still,  regard  hank  deposits, 
at  the  least,  as  money,  since  cheques  are  freely 
drawn  on  these  for  the  discharge  of  indebtedness. 
Lord  Overstone  (see  Jones  Loyd)  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  the  school  of  -svriters  who 
classify  bank  deposits  as  money.  Prof  Sidgwiok 
holds  the  same  view,  and  would  alter  the  defini- 
tion given  above  by  substituting  the  words 
"from  owner  to  owner,"  in  place  of  the  words 
"from  hand  to  hand."  A  great  deal  is  to  be 
said  on  either  side  of  this  question,  and  there  is 
no  present  reason  to  suppose  that  a  general 
agreement  on  the  subject  can  be  reached.  The 
writer  contents  himself  with  presenting  his 
own  reasons  for  holding  that  credit  instruments 
generally,  viz.  bank  accounts,  biUs  of  exchange, 
and  cheques  drawn  on  deposits  in  bank,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  category  of  money. 

These  reasons  are  as  follows  : — Let  us  revert 
for  a  moment  to  the  primitive  condition  of 
industry  and  trade,  before  credit  has  been 
introduced.  Money  serves  here  as  the  general 
medium  of  exchange  ;  yet  barter  may  in  many 
instances  be  resorted  to.  These  acts  of  direct 
exchange  reduce,  to  that  extent,  the  field  for 
the  operation  of  money.  They  diminish,  by 
just  so  much,  the  money  work  to  be  done,  and 
by  consequence,  the  demand  for  money.  But 
no  one  looks  on  them  as  a  part  of  the  money 
supply  ;  no  one  regards  acts  of  barter  as  in  any 
sense   constituting   a   use    of    money.      In    an 
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advanced  industrial  and  commercial  state, 
credit  limits  the  field  for  the  operation  of 
money,  as  barter  did  in  a  primitive  state.  The 
mutual  cancellation  of  indebtedness,  which  the 
introduction  of  credit  effects  through  the  use 
of  book  accounts,  bank  deposits,  etc. ,  withdraws 
a  certain,  it  may  be  a  vast,  body  of  exchange 
transactions  from  the  field  iu  which  money 
operates  ;  but  within  that  field,  thus  reduced, 
money  does  its  work  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
and  as  completely  under  the  ordinary  law  of 
supply  and  demand  (see  Dbmaitd  ;  Supply  and 
Demand)  as,  in  the  primitive  state,  money  did 
its  work  within  the  field  of  exchanges  which 
had  been  diminished  by  barter.  After  all  that 
credit  can  do  in  the  mutual  cancellation  of 
indebtedness,  there  still  remains,  in  the 
community  most  highly  advanced,  even  where 
banking  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost  hmits, 
a  vast  volume  of  transactions  which  must  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  money.  The  suflicient 
proof  that  these  must  be  effected  by  the  use  of 
money  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
effected,  for  money  would  not  be  used,  since  its 
use  involves  expense,  unless  this  were  economic- 
ally necessary.  Money  being  thus  necessarily 
employed  over  a  vast  field  of  exchange 
transactions,  after  all  the  efficiency  of  credit 
is  exhausted,  the  value  of  money  within  that 
field  is  determined  precisely  as  it  was  determined 
before  credit  was  introduced.  There  being  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  money-work  to  be  done, 
the  quantity  of  the  money-thing  available  to 
do  that  work  fixes  its  value.  If  there  be  more 
of  it,  its  value  will  fall  and  prices  wQl  rise.  If 
there  be  less  of  it,  its  value  will  rise  and  prices 
will  fall.  The  exchange  transactions  which,  in 
the  result,  are  cancelled  by  the  use  of  credit, 
simply  diminish  by  so  much  the  field  in  which 
money  would  otherwise  operate.  In  this  respect 
they  correspond  exactly  to  acts  of  barter  in 
primitive  communities.  It  is  true  that  if  the 
quantity  of  money  be  diminished  and  its  value 
in  consequence  rises,  there  will  be  an  economic 
effort  to  expand  the  range  of  the  mutual 
cancellation  of  indebtedness,  since,  as  was  said, 
the  use  of  money  always  involves  a  certain 
expense  ;  while,  if  the  quantity  of  money  be 
increased,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  relax 
efforts  to  secure  the  widest  possible  cancellation 
of  indebtedness,  and  in  consequence,  a  larger 
body  of  exchange  transactions  will  involve  the 
use  of  money.  But  it  remains  true  that, 
however  the  field  in  which  money  operates  may 
be  broadened  or  narrowed  by  such  a  cause,  it  is 
that  field  which  determines  the  amount  of 
money-work  to  be  done,  that  is,  the  demand 
for  money  ;  while  the  supply  of  money  wiU  be 
in  nowise  affected  except  as  its  higher  or  lower 
value  at  the  time  may  stimulate  or  retard  its 
production. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  biUs  of  exchange 
and  bai'k  deposits  are   not   to  be  treated  as 


money,  shall  bank  notes  be  so  regarded  ?  "We 
may  answer,  "  Yes."  Bank  notes  do  the  money- 
work  and  are  therefore  the  money-thing. 
When  issued  by  institutions  of  undoubted 
solvency,  they  pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand, 
iu  fuU  payment  for  goods,  in  final  discharge  of 
indebtedness,  leaving  no  trace  of  then-  com'se, 
such  as  cheques  and  bills  of  exchange  do  through 
successive  endorsements.  They  are  accepted 
without  reference  to  the  character  or  the  credit 
of  the  person  who  offers  them,  except  solely  as 
the  bad  character  of  that  person  might  require 
more  scrutiny  to  ascertain  that  the  notes  were 
genuine.  His  mind  satisfied  on  that  point, 
whoever  has  sold  goods  receives  the  notes  of 
solvent  banks  precisely  as  he  would  receive 
gold  or  silver  coin,  even  though  the  man 
offering  them  were  a  well-known  rogue.  Bank 
notes  are,  therefore,  in  every  sense,  money. 
BiUs  of  exchange  and  bank  deposits  are  merely 
instruments  for  the  mutual  cancellation  of 
indebtedness,  and  are  not  money. 

We  have  thus  passed  through  the  entire 
extent  of  the  functions  of  money,  dweUing  long 
enough  upon  each  to  be  able  to  see  what  money 
is  and  what  money  does.  In  order  to  anticipate 
objections  and  to  resolve  doubtful  cases,  it  is, 
however,  desirable  to  speak  more  at  length  of 
each  of  these  functions  by  turns.  And,  first, 
of  the  medium  of  exchange,  that  is,  of  money 
as  dispensing  with  the  double  coincidence  of 
wants  and  of  possessions,  implied  in  barter. 
It  will  be  observed  that  every  use  of  money 
involves  a  double  transaction.  Instead  of 
commodities  being  exchanged  directly  for  each 
other,  each  in  its  turn  is  sold  for  money  ;  and 
the  commodity  desired  is  purchased  with  that 
money.  There  are,  thus,  two  ti'ansactious  iu 
place  of  one  ;  but,  as  the  acceptance  of  money 
is  universal  and  a  matter  of  course,  those  two 
transactions  involve  less,  probably  far  less, 
possibly  almost  indefinitely  less,  effort  than 
would  direct-exchange,  where  it  is  essential  to 
find  some  one  who  not  only  wants  what  you 
have,  but  has  what  you  want.  In  order  to 
secure  and  maintain  the  universal  acceptability 
of  money,  it  is,  in  primitive  societies,  necessary 
that  the  article  adopted  for  this  use  shall  be 
some  material  thing,  having  intrinsic  properties 
which  make  it  an  object  of  general  desire  for 
its  own  sake.  When,  however,  we  advance  to 
contemplate  highly  civilised  societies,  we  find 
them  sometimes  using  as  money  an  article 
whose  value  depends  entirely  on  convention  or 
law.  Bank  notes  are  not  things  useful  in 
themselves ;  while  the  difference  between  a 
bank  note  for  five,  and  a  bank  note  for  ten 
pounds  exists  only  in  the  substitution  of  one 
arbitrary  symbol  for  another.  Mutual  con- 
fidence or  legal  authority  entering,  it  ceases  to 
be  essential,  however  desu-able  it  may  continue 
to  be,  that  the  article  used  as  money  shall 
be  something  having  useful  properties.     The 
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savage  tuilds  his  canoe  of  materials  every 
part  of  which  will  float  of  itself ;  the  civilised 
man  coustrnots  his  ship  out  of  materials  every 
part  of  which  by  itself  would  sink  to  the 
bottom.  The  difference  between  savage  money 
and  civilised  money  is  not  less  remarkable. 
It  is  universal  confidence  or  universal  respect 
for  law  which  enables  modern  societies  to 
substitute  for  that  "material  equivalent  or  re- 
compense,"— to  use  the  phrase  of  M.  Chbvaliee 
— which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  primitive 
moneys,  a  money  of  mere  convention,  like  bank 
notes  or  government  paper.  Yet  for  the  same 
reason  the  possibility  of  a  serious  catastrophe 
always  attaches  to  such  money.  If  confidence 
fails,  if  the  fiat  of  government  is  carried  beyond 
the  limits  of  obedience,  the  acceptability  of  the 
money  may  gradually  or  abruptly  cease  (see 
Fiat  Money)  ;  and  an  industrial  and  commercial 
system  which  has  been  built  up  on  the  basis  of 
such  a  monetary  circulation  may  be  shattered 
or  brought  to  ruin.  A  view  of  these  evil 
possibilities  attending  all  money  into  which 
credit  enters,  or  to  which  mutual  confidence  is 
essential,  has  caused  many  excellent  writers, 
especially  in  America,  to  deny  the  name  money 
to  anything  which  is  not  a  ' '  material  equivalent 
or  recompense,"  and  especially  to  government 
issues.  These  writers  make  the  mistake  of 
saying  that  government  paper  is  not  money, 
when  they  really  mean  to  say  that  it  is  bad 
money.  Now,  wholly  in  addition  to  the 
distinction  between  money  and  not-money,  we 
have  the  distinction  between  good  money  and 
bad  money.  Anything  is  money  which  does 
the  money-work,  even  though  it  does  this  with 
less  of  convenience  and  with  more  of  danger 
than  would  some  other  thing.  During  the 
paper  -  money  period  of  the  United  States, 
namely,  from  1863  to  1879,  "greenbacks" 
unquestionably  performed  all  the  offices  of 
money.  They  circulated  with  the  utmost 
freedom  ;  they  were  cheerfully  and  even  eagerly 
received  ;  men  worked  for  them  or  gave  goods 
for  them,  without  challenge  or  question  ;  they 
fiu'nished  a  "price  current"  as  clear  and 
intelligible  as  ever  did  gold  in  such  use  ;  they 
were,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  distant 
and  isolated  communities  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  standard  of  deferred  payments  universally 
employed.  Therefore,  greenbacks  were  money. 
At  the  same  time,  being  in  excess,  they  inflated 
prices,  excited  to  speculation,  kept  industry 
and  trade  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  caused  a 
continual  transfer  of  wealth  from  the  productive 
to  the  specuiajve  classes.  They  were,  there- 
fore, bad  money. 

Money  of  mere  convention  has  liability  to 
two  evQs.  The  first  is,  that  not  being  a 
"material  equivalent  or  recompense,"  it  is 
subject  to  be  issued  in  excess.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  paper  put  out  directly  by  the 
government.     Not  the  wants  of  trade,  but  the 


exigencies  of  the  treasury,  are  apt  to  determine 
the  amount  of  issues  ;  and  whenever  such  issues 
take  place  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  trade,  they 
almost  inevitably  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Prices 
become  inflated,  speculation  sets  in,  and  there  is 
often  both  a  popular  and  a  fiscal  demand  for  still 
larger  issues,  to  sustain  the  inflated  prices  (see 
AssiGNAT  ;  Bullion  Committee,  Repokt  of  ; 
Inoonveetible  Cukeenoy).  Yet  there  are 
historical  instances  of  such  money  being  issued 
and  maintained  without  excess,  or,  at  any  rate, 
marked  excess,  through  the  exceptional  prud- 
ence and  moral  courage  of  legislators  or  fiscal 
authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  France 
after  the  war  of  1870,  the  natural  or  material 
forms  of  money  cannot  be  increased  arbi- 
trarily. Being  products  of  labour,  they  can 
only  be  increased  by  the  application  of  cor- 
responding amounts  of  labour  to  their  pro- 
duction. They  have  in  this  a  safeguard 
against  excess  which  is  lacking  in  all  moneys 
of  mere  convention.  The  second  evil  liability 
of  money  of  convention  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  force  of  such  convention  has  its 
territorial  limits,  whether  those  of  a  small 
community  or  those  of  a  large  state.  Owing 
its  acceptance  to  convention  within  those  limits, 
any  local  excess  cannot  be  reduced  by  exporta- 
tion. Such  money  has  no  natural  drainage. 
Wherever  it  is  poured  out,  it  makes  a  swamp. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  material  forms  of 
money  are  subject  to  exportation  to  communities 
which  have  no  respect  for  local  convention 
other  than  their  own,  but  which  have  personal 
or  social  wants  that  may  be  satisfied  by  the 
intrinsic  properties  of  these  articles.  The 
exportability  of  money  reaches  its  highest  point 
in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver.  The  demand 
for  these  metals  being  universal,  any  local 
excess  anywhere  is  at  once  drained  off;  and 
each  community  retains  only  so  much  as  is 
required  to  keep  its  own  prices  on  a  level,  cost 
of  transportation  being  taken  into  account, 
with  prices  in  the  coimtiies  with  which  it 
trades.  The  beneficial  influence  of  this  on 
commerce,  and  in  the  second  degree  upon 
production,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is, 
indeed,  almost  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  vast  system  of  modem  production.  During 
the  paper -money  period  of  the  United  States 
already  referred  to,  prices,  owing  to  the  non- 
exportabQity  of  the  Geeeneaok,  were  out  of 
all  relation  to  the  general  prices  of  commerce. 
The  exporter  sold  his  goods  for  gold,  and  then 
sold  the  gold  for  whatever  it  would  bring  at 
the  time,  in  the  local  money.  Trade,  and  in 
consequence,  production,  became  highly  specu- 
lative, with  the  most  mischievous  results  to 
the  industry  of  the  country,  not  to  speak  of 
grave  social  and  political  evils. 

But,  even  in  cases  where,  through  exceptional 
prudence  and  courage  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment,   paper  is    not    issued   in   exce  i,    very 
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considerable  evils  may  yet  be  produced  by  the 
use  of  such  money.  During  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  France,  fi-om 
1871  to  1877,  the  premium  on  gold  was,  by 
the  remarkable  sagacity  of  the  drrectors,  kept 
at  a  very  low  figure,  almost  vanishing  at  every 
favom-able  tm-n  of  trade.  Yet  even  this  was 
not  without  momentous  consequences  to  the 
commerce  of  that  country.  In  his  valuable 
work,  Lomlard  Street,  published  at  about  the 
close  of  that  period,  Mr.  Bagehot  remarked : — 
"The  note  of  the  Bank  of  France  has  not, 
indeed,  been  depreciated  enough  to  disorder 
ordinary  transactions.  But  any  depreciation, 
however  small,  even  the  liability  to  deprecia- 
tion "without  its  reality,  is  enough  to  disorder 
exchange  transactions.  They  are  calculated  to 
such  an  extent  of  fineness,  that  the  change  of  a 
decimal  may  be  fatal,  and  may  turn  a  profit 
into  a  loss.  Accordingly,  London  has  become 
the  sole  great  settling  house  of  exchange 
transactions  in  Europe,  instead  of  being,  as 
formerly,  one  of  two." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  function  of 
money,  that  of  the  common  denominator  of 
values.  There  is  no  other  point  on  which 
writers  on  money  are  so  generally  in  error  as 
here.  The  cause  of  that  error  is  largely  found 
in  a  vicious  terminology.  Having  begun  by 
calling  money,  in  this  relation,  the  measm-e  of 
value,  they  seem  to  have  felt  themselves  bound 
to  show  that  money  does  measure  values. 
Thus,  Prof.  Francis Bowen  writes  :  "A measure 
must  be  homogeneous  with  the  thing  measured. 
As  that  which  measures  length  or  capacity 
must  itself  possess  length  or  capacity,  so  that 
which  measures  value  must  have  value  in 
itself,  or  intrinsic  value."  .  .  .  Prof.  Thorold 
Rogers  says  :  "  We  need  some  common  measure 
of  value  as  we  need  measures  of  length  and 
capacity."  And  Mr.  Mill,  as  referred  to  above, 
.mentions  among  the  first  and  most  obvious 
wants  of  exchange  that  of  "a  common  measm'e 
for  values  of  different  sorts."  From  this  notion, 
that  money  measures  values,  has  come  the 
dictum,  common  to  most  economists,  that  a 
money  of  mere  convention,  not  having 
Intrinsic  Yalub  (?.■».),  not  being  "  a  material 
recompense  or  equivalent,"  cannot  perform  this 
function,  whatever  it  may  do  as  the  universal 
medium  of  exchange.  It  would  appear  that 
aU  this  confusion  has  arisen  from  the.  use  of  a 
misleading  term.  If  we  read  further  in  the 
works  of  these  writers,  we  find  that  the  function 
they  are  really  treating  of  is  merely  that  of  a 
common  denominator  in  exchange.  Now,  it  is 
not  essentially  the  office  of  a  denominator  in 
exchange  to  measure  values ;  but  only  to 
express  them,  as  measured.  If  we  contemplate 
money  of  pure  convention — for  example,  mere 
pieces  of  paper  curiously  engraved — and  if  we 
assume  for  such  money  a  general  acceptability, 
such  as  money  of  this   kind   has   frequently 


possessed,  and  possesses  to-day  in  many 
countries,  a  moment's  reflection  vrill  show  that, 
by  being  actually  exchanged  against  these 
pieces  of  paper,  all  commodities  in  the  market 
become  measured  as  to  their  value,  without 
regard  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the  money 
itself.  If  all  producers  desire  these  pieces  of 
paper,  and  desire  them  very  much,  no  matter 
for  what  reason,  then  all  conmiodities  which 
have  a  high  cost  of  production,  and  are  in 
corresponding  demand,  will  exchange  for  many 
pieces  of  the  paper,  or  otherwise  the  supply  of 
such  commodities  would  rapidly  fall  ofif ;  while 
commodities  having  a  low  cost  of  production 
■\^t11  exchange  for  few  pieces  of  paper,  since, 
otherwise,  the  supply  of  such  commodities 
would  rapidly  increase,  which  would  at  once 
bring  down  their  price.  In  this  way,  that  is, 
by  the  eflForts  of  all  producers  to  bring  to 
market  those  commodities  which  will  command 
the  greatest  number  of  these  pieces  of  paper  for 
a,  given  expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  all  the 
commodities  in  the  market  will  he  differentiated 
as  to  value,  exactly  as  if  the  money  consisted 
of  gold  or  silver.  With  a  money  of  gold  or 
silver  the  effort  of  each  producer  to  bring  to 
market  the  commodities  which,  for  a  given 
expenditm-e  of  time  and  labour,  ^vill  command 
the  greatest  number  of  coins  of  a  certain  de- 
nomination, differentiates  all  commodities  in 
the  market  as  to  value,  -nithout  reference  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  coins  themselves.  The 
action  in  the  case  of  money  of  mere  convention 
is  identical ;  and  the  results  are  just  as  exact. 
By  the  mere  fact  of  being  exchanged  for  any 
kind  of  money,  each  commodity  takes  its  place 
on  the  price-current,  high  up  or  low  down, 
according  to  the  demand  for  it,  and  according 
to  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  it  can  be 
brought  to  market — that  is,  according  to  demand 
and  supply.  It  is  this  conception  of  the  function 
of  money  as  a  common  denominator  of  values, 
which  underlies  the  discussion  of  Ideal  Money 
by  Sir  James  Steuakt  and  Messrs.  F.  Percival 
Eliot  and  Gloucester  Wilson.  These  writers 
were  far  nearer  the  truth  than  their  critics. 
Probably  the  history  of  philosophy  furnishes  no 
instance  of  an  equally  mischievous  result  from 
the  use  of  a  false  terminology,  with  that  which 
has  followed  the  phrase,  "measure  of  value," 
in  its  application  to  money. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  remaining  function  of 
money,  that  of  a  standard  of  deferred  payments. 
The  emergence  of  this  function,  consequent  on 
the  development  of  the  credit-system,  lays  on 
that  which  shall  be  used  as  money  a  requii'e- 
ment  altogether  additional  to  those  made  upon 
it  in  a  state  of  society  where  all  commodities 
are  paid  for  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  the 
earlier  state,  it  would  not  matter  much,  if  at  all, 
should  the  article  used  fluctuate  widely  and 
rapidly  as  to  its  own  cost  of  production  or  its 
own  conditions  of  supply.     But  when  credit  is 
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given — that  is,  when  payments  are  deferred, — 
it  becomes  at  once  of  vast,  if  not  supreme, 
importance  that  money  shall  remain  reasonably 
stable  in  value,  from  time  to  time.  It  is  here 
that  money  of  mere  convention  displays  its 
greatest  weakness,  since  its  quantity  can  be 
arbitrarily  increased  to  any  extent.  Yet  in 
this  respect  those  forms  of  money  which  have 
"  intrinsic  value,"  which  constitute  "  a  material 
equivalent  or  recompense,"  fall  far  short  of 
what  is  to  be  desired.  Even  gold  and  silver, 
which,  owing  to  their  practical  indestructibility, 
remain  highly  stable  in  value  from  year  to  year, 
yet  fluctuate  enormously  from  age  to  age.  The 
story  of  the  spasmodic  and  often  intermittent 
production  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  told 
in  other  parts  of  this  work  (see  Gold  as  Stand- 
ard). So  tremendous  have  been  the  consequent 
fluctuations  in  value  that  it  has  frequently  been 
proposed  to  substitute  CoEN  Rents,  in  contracts 
for  considerable  terms  of  years  ;  and,  in  a  vast 
number  of  instances,  rents,  annuities,  etc., 
have  actually  been  stipulated  for  in  bushels  of 
wheat.  The  cereals,  while  they  fluctuate  far 
more  than  gold  or  silver  from  year  to  year, 
have  been  more  stable,  at  least  until  a  very 
recent  date,  through  long  periods  of  time. 
Even  these,  however,  fall  so  far  short  of 
supplying  all  the  conditions  of  a  good  standard 
of  deferred  payments,  that  it  has  been  by 
many  writers  proposed  to  create  a  Tabtjlak 
Standaed,  or  multiple  tender,  the  nature  and 
oflioe  of  which  will  be  found  described  under 
the  title  Index  Numbebs. 

Another  point  which  requires  consideration 
in  the  philosophy  of  money  is  the  effect  of 
corruption  or  debasement  of  the  coin — assuming, 
now,  metal  money  to  be  in  use — upon  the  value 
of  money.  There  are  two  cases :  (1)  where 
corruption  or  debasement  is  universal,  all  coins 
being  alike  diminished  as  to  weight,  or  impaired 
as  to  fineness  ;  (2)  where  the  coin  has  been 
irregularly  corrupted  or  debased.  In  the  latter 
situation,  it  is  usual  for  writers  on  money  to 
say  that  the  principle  known  as  Ghesham's 
Law  wiU  at  once  begin  to  operate.  This  law, 
or  theorem,  which  derives  its  name  from  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  of  Loudon,  is,  as  commonly  stated, 
that  bad  money  invariably  drives  out  good 
money.  Thus  expressed,  the  theorem  is 
incorrect.  Bad  money  will  only  drive  out 
good  money  when  the  sum  of  the  two  is  in 
excess  of  the  wants  of  trade  ;  that  is,  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
prices  in  the  community  on  a  level,  cost  of 
transportation  being  taken  into  account,  with 
prices  in  the  communities  with  which  it  ti-ades. 
So  long  as  bad  money  and  good  money  together 
only  make  up  the  amount  which  is  needed, 
neither  wOl  drive  the  other  out.  Rioardo 
correctly  states  the  principle  in  his  reply  to 
C.  BosANQUET :   "  It  is  a  mistaken  theory  to 


suppose  that  guineas  of  5  dwt.  8  gr.  cannot 
circulate  with  guineas  of  5  dwt.,  or  less.  As 
they  might  be  in  such  limited  quantity,  that 
both  one  and  the  other  might  actually  pass  in 
currency  for  a  value  equal  to  5  dwt.  10  gr., 
there  would  be  no  temptation  to  withdraw 
either  from  circulation.  There  would  be  a  real 
profit  in  retaining  them."  It  is  only  when  the 
total  amount  of  money  comes  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  wants  of  trade,  that  exportation  or  melt- 
ing of  the  coin  begins.  In  such  a  situation, 
Gresham's  law  operates  with  almost  absolute 
certainty.  The  exporter,  or  the  manufacturer 
of  gold  or  silver  plate,  selects  for  his  purposes 
the  coins  of  fullest  weight  or  of  the  highest 
purity,  thus  withdrawing  them  from  the  oii'cula- 
tion,  whose  average  quality  is  in  consequence 
reduced.  This,  however,  goes  on  only  so  fast 
and  so  far  as  the  total  amount  of  money  is  in 
excess.  Should  the  introduction  of  abraded  or 
debased  coin  continue,  all  the  better  coins 
would,  in  time,  be  exported  or  sent  to  the 
melting  pot. 

In  the  second  case  of  corruption  or  debase- 
ment of  the  coin,  viz.  where  such  corruption  or 
debasement  affects  the  whole  body  of  coins,  the 
effect  upon  the  value  of  money  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  the  philosophy 
of  this  subject.  The  writer  believes  that  the 
truth  in  this  matter  is  wholly  on  the  side  of 
Eioardo.  No  matter  to  what  extent  the 
corruption  or  debasement  has  proceeded,  coins 
will  still  pass  for  their  full  denominative  value, 
provided  only  the  amount  issued  be  not 
excessive.  Rioardo  failed,  probably  from  in- 
advertence, to  aflix  a  single  proviso  which  is 
essential  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
viz.  that  popular  knowledge  of  the  corruption  of 
the  coin  should  not  create  a  popular  indisposi- 
tion to  use  the  coin.  If  this  were  to  take  place, 
it  would  cause  an  extension  of  the  field  of 
barter  or  of  the  operations  of  credit.  Such  an 
extension  of  the  field  of  barter  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  operations  of  credit  on  the 
other,  would  of  itself  constitute  a  reduction 
in  the  demand  for  coin,  which  would  neces- 
sarily reduce  its  value,  that  is,  raise  prices. 
Ricardo  is  unquestionably  right  in  saying  that 
there  are  numerous  historical  instances  of  a 
coinage  largely  abraded  or  debased,  circulating 
without  a  corresponding  reduction,  if  not 
indeed  without  any  reduction  at  all,  from  its 
proper  denominative  value.  The  purchasing 
power  of  money  being  determined  wholly 
by  the  relations  of  demand  and  supply,  govern- 
ment can,  by  limitiug  the  supply,  in  a  very 
large  degree  control  the  value  of  money. 
Ricardo  even  goes  so  far  as  to  regard  paper 
money  as  money  upon  which  the  Seigniorage 
{q.v.)  is  100  per  cent.  But,  while  it  is  thus 
in  the  power  of  government,  by  controlling 
the  supply,  largely  to  influence  the  value  of 
paper  money,  the  economist  who  has  a  reason- 
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able  reference  to  the  nature  of  i^oKtical  forces 
can  never  give  his  approval  to  paper  money  not 
instantly  and  unconditionally  convertible  into 
coin  of  full  value.  As  Alexander  Hamilton 
says,  "paper  emissions  are  of  a  nature  so  liable 
to  abuse,  and  it  may  even  be  affirmed  so  cer- 
tain to  be  abused,  that  the  wisdom  of  govern- 
ment will  be  shown  in  never  trusting  itself  with 
the  use  of  so  seductive  and  dangerous  an  ex- 
pedient." 

It  has  been  said  that  money,  while  it  has 
value,  has  not  price,  the  latter  term  being 
reserved  to  express  the  value  of  other  things  in 
terms  of  money.  This  is  true,  so  long  as  one 
article  only  is  used  as  money.  Let  us, 
however,  take  the  case  of  a  community  in 
which  both  gold  and  silver  are  used  in  this 
relation.  Since  gold  and  silver  have  separate 
sources  of  supply,  and  have  also,  in  some 
measure,  independent  causes  of  demand,  as  e.g. 
for  use  in  the  arts,  then  we  shall  have  a  gold- 
price  of  silver,  and  a  silver-price  of  gold.  This 
is  the  situation  which  Bi-metallism  (g'.'y.) 
contemplates ;  and  it  is  the  effort  of  that 
system  to  extinguish  all  preference  for  either 
of  these  metals,  at  a  ratio  agreed  upon,  and 
fixed  by  law, — e.g.  15^  of  silver  to  one  of  gold, 
as  under  the  French  law  of  1803, — so  that  the 
gold-price  of  silver  and  the  silver-price  of  gold 
shall  remain  constant. 

[The  literature  of  money  is  almost  measureless.  A 
complete  bibliography  would  form  a  coBsiderable 
volume.  The  first  important  writer  on  money  was 
Aristotle  ;  and  there  is  no,  stronger  proof  of  the 
greatness  of  this  early  philosopher  than  that  his  con- 
ception of  the  money  function  still  influences  scientific 
thought.  As  European  society  emerged  from  the 
monetary  confusion  and  disorders  consequent  on  the 
silver  famine  of  the  middle  ages,  Nicole  Oresme,  moved 
by  the  abuses  of  the  French  coin,  published  in  1360  his 
treatise  on  money,  a  work  which,  after  being  long  lost 
to  the  world,  was,  about  1862,  discovered  by  the 
eminent  German  economist,  Roscher,  of  Leipzig,  and 
has  since  been  put  out  by  M.  Wolowski,  in  the  original 
Latin  text,  with  an  introduction  and  a  French  trans- 
lation. No  work  expresses  more  strikingly  the 
pernicious  effects  of  that  mor&'iis  momericus,  which 
wrought  such  misery  among  the  people  and  caused  such 
weakness  in  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  which  had 
afllicted  France  with  special  virulence.  Oresme's  treat- 
ment of  the  principles  of  coinage  and  seigniorage  is 
characterised  by  great  precision.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  the  astronomer  Copernicus  addressed 
to  the  king  of  Poland  his  treatise  MonetcB  GudendcB 
Ratio,  which  deals  with  the  then  universal  evil  of  the 
corruption  and  debasement  of  coin.  But  it  was  Italy 
which  made  the  largest  of  the  earlier  contributions  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Stephen  Colwbll 
remarks  that  this  country  was  long  noted  for  the  worst 
money  and  the  best  writers  on  money.  The  coin  of 
Italy  was  sunk  into  an  abyss  of  discredit  while 
Beccaria  and  Verri  were  expounding  the  true  laws  of 
monetary  circulation,  and  the  works  of  Soarupfi  and 
Nebi  were  manuals  for  the  mints  of  the  continent. 
Among  the  early  English  writers  on  money,  say  from 
1682  to  1717,  the  most  distinguished  names  are  those  of 
Sir  Wm.  Petttt,  Dudley  North,  John  Locke,  William 
Lowndes,  John  Law,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  1730 
Swift  published  his  Drapier's  Letters,  concerning  Wood's 
brass  halfpence,  more  notable  as  an  example  of  satire 
and  invective  than  as  a  contribution  to  the  theory  of 
money.  Shortly  before  the  publication  of  Adam  Smith's 
Wealth  ofNatimis,  Sir  James  Steuart's  Enquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  dealt  at  length  with  the 
problem  of  money ;  and  tlie  same  writer,  acting  for  the 
Bast  India  Company,  in  1772  wrote  his  treatise  on  the 


coin  of  Bengal.  Harris's  essay  upon  money  and  coins 
(1757),  belonging  to  this  period,  conlains  matter  of 
historical  interest.  Adam  Smith's  great  work  (1776)  did 
not  add  much  to  the  philosophy  of  money.  His  com- 
patriot and  contemporary,  David  Hume,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  in  brief  compass^  made  a  contribution  of 
no  little  value.  The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  bank  in  1797,  and  the  long  controversy  which 
followed  the  bullion  report  of  ISIO,  gave  rise  to  an 
immense  volume  of  literature,  much  of  it  of  permanent 
value.  The  tracts  and  other  publications  of  Lord  King, 
Sir  Francis  Baring,  R.  Toerens,  Bosanquet,  Boyd, 
MusHET,  Hill,  Vansittart,  Fonblanque,  General 
Craufurd,  Lord  Lauderdale,  William  Blake,  Arthur 
YoLTNO,  William  Huskisson,  Francis  Horner,  David 
Rioabdo,  and  Henry  Thornton,  are  deserving  the 
attention  of  every  student  of  monet-ary  science.  The 
giants  of  this  controversy  were  the  last  four.  Eicardo's 
tracts  on  money  perhaps  occupy  the  highest  single 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Lord  Liverpool's 
treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Bealm  (1805)  derives  its  chief 
interest  from  its  relation  to  the  demonetisation  of  silver 
by  the  English  government,  in  1816.  Thomas  and 
Matthias  Attwood  were  the  champions  of  Fiat  Monet. 
Following  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  in  1819, 
there  came  within  a  few  years  Sir  Walter  Scott's  letters 
on  the  currency  of  Scotland  (Malachi  Malagrowther) ; 
Sir  James  Graham's  Coin  and  Currency:  Sir  Henry 
Parnell's  Observations  on  Paper  Money,  Banking,  utuZ 
Overtrading  ;  Senior's  Cost  of  Obtainimj  Money _ ;  Jacob's 
Inquiry  into  the  Production  and  Consumption  of  the 
Precious  Metals;  and,  greatest  of  all,  Thomas  Tooke's 
Inquiry  into  the  Currency  Principle,  1844.  Tooke 
assumed  and  strongly  fortified  the  positions  regarding 
the  operation  and  influence  of  paper  money,  which  he 
afterwards  assaulted  with  such  distinguished  ability  in 
his  History  of  Prices.  Belonging  to  the  next  period,  > 
that,  namely,  between  1832  and  the  time  of  the 
Australia  and  Cahfornia  gold  discoveries,  are  Poulett 
Scrope's  Examination,  etc. ,  Fullabton's  valuable  work 
on  The  Regulation  of  Currencies,  and  James  Wilson's 
Capital,  CurreTicy,  and  Bo.nlcing.  Most  of  the  economic 
interest  of  this  period  centred  in  the  action  of  parlia- 
ment regarding  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  the  report 
on  the  bank  charter,  in  1833,  from  the  secret  committee  ; 
and  the  first  and  second  reports  of  the  select  committee 
upon  banks  of  issue,  1840  and  1841,  are  among  the  most 
valuable  blue  books  issued  since  the  bullion  report  of 
1810.  Peel's  act  of  1844,  regulating  the  privilege  of 
issue,  gave  rise  to  an  enormous  literature.  Chief  among 
the  disputants  were  Thomas  Tooke,  Lord  Overstone 
(Samuel  Jones  Loyd),  Colonel  Torrbns,  George  Warde 
Norman,  James  W.  Gilbart.  The  chapters  regarding 
money  in  Mr.  Mill's  great  work  on  political  economy 
are  among  the  most  important  contributions  of  this 
time  to  the  theory  of  that  subject.  The  Californian 
and  Australian  discoveries,  about  1850,  produced  several 
works  of  marked  value,  particularly  William  New- 
march's  New  Supplies  of  Gold,  and  J.  E.  Cairnes's 
Essays  on  the  Gold  Question.  Maclaren's  History  of  tJie 
Currency  may  be  mentioned.  The  demonetisation  of 
silver  by  Germany,  following  the  American  Civil  War, 
produced  a  controversial  literature  rarely  equalled. 
The  same  period  has  also  witnessed  the  publication  of 
some  important  constructive  works,  pre-eminently  Mr. 
Bagehot's  Lombard  St.,  Prof.  Jevons's  Money  and  the 
Mechanism  of  Exchange,  and  Mr.  Goschen's  Foreign  Ex- 
changes. Mr.  Ernest  Seyd  published  several  pamphlets 
in  favour  of  bi-metallism  early  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy ;  Mr.  H.  Hucks  Gibbs  (now  Lord  Alden- 
ham),  Prof.  H.  S.  Foxwell,  and  Prof.  J.  Shield  Nicholson 
have  led  in  the  recent  discussion  on  the  same  side ; 
while  Sir  Robert  Giffen  and  Lord  Farrer  have  upheld 
monometallism.  The  report  of  the  commons  committee 
of  1876,  on  the  depreciation  of  silver,  is  of  great 
importance. 

In  the  United  States,  money  or  "currency"  (Mr. 
M'Leod  calls  this  word  "a  mischievous  Tankeeism") 
has  always  been  a  favourite  theme.  Pelatiah  M''ebster's 
Nature  and  Operation  of  Money  (1792)  is  interesting  and 
valuable.  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner's  History  of  Avierican  Cur- 
rency presents  much  information.  Accounts  of  the  paper 
money  issues  of  the  several  colonies  have  been  written 
by  Felt,  Phillips,  B^OA^'nson,  and  others ;  and  of  the 
revolutionary  paper  money  by  J.  W.  Shuckers.  The 
works  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Albert  Gallatin,  and 
Daniel  Webster,  contain  much  that  is  of  value  in  the 
theory  of  money.    Messrs.  Condy  Raguet  and  Wm.  M. 
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Gouge  were  among  tlie  passionate  opponents  of  bank 
jnoney.  Prof.  George  TucKEtt's  Money  and  Banks  is  a 
work  of  merit.  Stephen  Colwell's  Ways  and  Means  of 
Payment  contains  much  useful  information.  The  theory 
of  bank  money  is  treated  with  great  fulness  in  Prof. 
Amasa  Walker's  Science  of  Wealth.  The  "inflation 
period,"  1862  to  1879,  bfought  on  extended  discussions 
of  inconvertible  paper  money,  in  which  the  leading 
participants  were  Henry  C.  Caeey  and  H.  C.  Baird  on 
the  Fiat  Money  side ;  and  David  A.  Wells  and  W.  G. 
Sumner  on  the  Hard  Money  side.  Mr.  John  J.  Knox's 
work,  United  States  Notes,  furnishes  the  most  accurate 
account  existing  of  the  national  issue  of  paper  money. 
H.  E.  Linderman's  Money  and  Legal  Tender  is  a  useful 
manual.  Francis  A.  Walker's  large  treatise  on  money 
was  published  in  1878 ;  and  his  smaller  work,  Money, 
Trade,  and  Industry,  in  1879.  Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton  is 
easily  the  most  learned  of  the  writers  in  favour  of  bi- 
metallism (see  his  Silver  Pound  and  Silver  in  Europe) ; 
Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin's  Bi-metallism  in  the  United 
States  is  strongly  monometallist  in  its  bearings. 

In  France,  the  treatise  of  M.  Chevalier,  La  Monnaie, 
the  third  volume  of  his  "Cours  d'lEconomie  Politique," 
has  held  a  pre-eminent  place.  During  the  first  flood  of 
the  new  gold.  Chevalier  wrote  a  work  on  the  Probable 
Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold,  which  was  translated  into 
English  by  Richard  Cobden.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Enqu&te  Monstaire  of  1870  are  of  great  interest.  Courcell6. 
Seneuil's  Opirations  de  Bangue  is  a  leading  work.  L6on 
Faucher's  small  treatise  on  the  Production  of  the  Precious 
Metals  is  a  work  of  merit.  Louis  Wolowski's  writings 
on  money  in  general,  and  particularly  those  in  favour  of 
bi-metallism,  hold  a  high  rank.  "The  most  energetic 
advocate  of  bi-metallism  is  M.  Cernuschi,  whose  special 
antagonist  for  many  years  was  M.  Feer  -  Herzog  of 
Switzerland.  M.  Bsquirol  de  Parieu  and  M.  Levasseur 
take  the  monometallist  side.  F.  Lenormant's  essay 
upon  the  money  of  ancient  nations  is  of  permanent 
value.  The  reports  of  the  conference  of  the  Latin  union 
(France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Belgium),  and  those  of 
the  international  Monetary  Conferences  of  1867, 1878, 
1881,  and  1892,  are  of  great  value.  Other  writers  on 
money  who  should  be  mentioned  in  any  bibliography, 
however  short,  are  Bmile  de  Laveleye  of  Belgium, 
Prof.  Leon  Walras  of  Lausanne,  Vrolik  and  Mees  of 
Holland,  and  N.  P.  van  den  ]  Berg  of  Batavia,  now 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Holland.  William  Roscher's 
treatise  on  money  (translated  into  French  by  Wolowski), 
and  Knies'  Das  Geld  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
German  works  on  this  subject.  Philip  Geyer's  Theorie 
und  Proids  des  Zettelbankwesens  may  also  be  mentioned. 
Bamberger's  EeicJisgeld  and  other  writings  are  among 
the  ablest  extant  upon  the  mono -metallic  side.  A. 
Soetbeer's  investigations  into  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  are  of  high  value.  Prof.  Miklashewsky, 
Study  of  the  chief  positions  of  the  classical  theory  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  money  (Moscow),  1895.  Leroy-Beanlieu, 
^con.  Pol.,  1896,  vol.  iii.]  f.  a.  w. 

MONEY  AND  PRICES.     See  Prices. 

MONEY  (Quantity  -  Theoey).  See  the 
(Juantity-Theoky  of  Money. 

MONEY  OF  ACCOUNT.  The  "money  of 
account,"  or  the  terms  in  which  values  are 
recorded,  is,  in  modern  monetary  systems, 
generally  the  same  as  the  standard  of  value  of 
the  country  in  which  the  accounts  are  kept ; 
the  metallic  and  note  currency  being  reckoned 
in  the  same  measure,  while  values  less  than 
that  of  the  standard  are  expressed  decimally. 
Thus,  in  the  states  of  the  "Latin  Monetary 
Union "  (France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Greece)  accounts  are  kept  in  francs,  in 
Germany  in  marks,  in  Scandinavia  in  crowns, 
and  so  forth.  The  money  of  account  in  Great 
Britain  presents  a  slight  variation  from  that  of 
the  majority  of  modern  states  from  the  fact 
that,  although  large  sums  are  recorded  in 
pounds,  values  smaller  than  that  of  the 
standard    are    expressed    in    .shillings,    pence, 


and  farthings,   instead  of  in  decimal  parts  of 
a  pound. 

Though,  from  the  point  of  view  of  simpli- 
fying and  facilitating  commercial  transactions, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  money  of  account 
should  be  identical  with  the  standard  of  value, 
this  is  by  no  means  a  condition  essential  to 
the  practical  working  of  a  monetary  system. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  terms  in  which 
values  are  accounted  should  be  represented  by 
an  actual  coin  in  the  circulation  of  the  country. 
In  England,  for  instance,  when  the  shilling 
was  the  money  of  account,  there  were  many 
years  during  which  the  only  coins  in  use  were 
silver  pence,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
standard  of  value  was  a  pound  troy  of  silver 
of  the  millesimal  fineness  of  925. 

Similar,  and  more  recent  examples  of  complex 
systems  of  currency  and  account  are  to  be  met 
with.  Several  such  instances  occurring  in  the 
early  history  of  the  British  colonies  are  recorded 
by  Mr.  Chalmers  in  his  History  of  Ourrency  in 
the  British  Colonies,  1893,  an  interesting  case  being 
that  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  In  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  the  standard  of  value  in  this  colony 
was  a  commodity  known  as  "  Muscovado  sugar  "  ; 
this  article  being  also  the  principal  medium  of 
exchange.  Accounts  were,  however,  kept  in 
sterling  terms,  and  we  learn  that,  by  an  Act 
passed  in  the  year  1700,  ratings  of  commodities 
in  sterling,  for  purposes  of  account,  were  fixed  as 
follows  : 

12s.  6d.  current  money  for  every  100  lbs.  of  Muscovado 

2s.  „  ,,  1       ,,  Indico 

9d.  „  „  1       ,,  Cotton  wool 

ginn'd. 
lid.  „  „  1       ,,    Tobacco      or 

ginger. 

In  Newfoundland,  until  so  recently  as  1887, 
when  an  Act  consolidating  and  amending  the 
currency  legislation  of  the  colony  was  passed, 
a  money  of  account  known  as  "Halifax  cur- 
rency" was  in  use.  The  ratings  of  coin  in  cir- 
culation under  this  system  of  account  were  fixed 
by  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  the  island  passed 
in  1845,  and  were  as  follows  : 


£  s.  d. 

3  16  94  currency 

14  0 

6  0 

5  0         „ 

1  21       „ 


Doubloon 

Sovereign 

Crown 

Dollar 

Shilling 

[See  also  Ideal  Money.]  f.  e.  a. 

MONEY  MARKET.  A  term  appUed  to  an 
organisation  which  has  always  existed  in  a  more 
or  less  developed  form  in  countries  where  wealth 
has  had  time  to  accumulate.  Only  its  modern 
characteristics  can  be  dealt  with  here,  and  the 
examination  thereof  must  be  confined  to  London, 
the  largest  and  most  highly  organised  example 
of  the  species. 

The  London  money  market  consists  of — (a) 
the  Bank  of  England ;  (6)  the  joint-stock  banks ; 
and  (c)  one  or  two  powerful  private  banks, 
the  discount  houses  and  bill  brokers  ;  {d)  the 
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large  mercantile  houses  who  have  money  to 
lend  from  time  to  time  ;  and  (e)  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. As  a  rule  the  term  ' '  the  market "  is 
employed  to  denote  classes  (b)  and  (c)  alone, 
the  Bank  heing  regarded  as  outside  ' '  the 
market,"  meaning  the  market  for  biUs,  while 
(d)  and  (e)  are  similarly  excluded  because  their 
operations  are  of  an  intermittent  character,  and 
in  the  case  of  (e)  are,  as  a  rule,  "  all  one  way," 
the  Stock  Exchange  being  more  of  a  customer 
for  dealers  in  money  than  a  dealer  in  money 
itself.  There  are,  however,  certain  wealthy 
stock  exchange  firms-  who  are  really  dealers  in 
money,  and  not  infrequently  lend  their  surplus 
balances  in  Lombard  Street.  The  great  mer- 
chant houses  are  often  very  large  lenders, 
through  their  possessing  temporary  control  of 
considerable  sums  of  money  derived  from  loans, 
subscriptions  to  loans,  remittances  from  foreign 
goverimients,  and  in  other  ways  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  often  take  money  out  of  the 
market  by  discounting  bills  or  selling  stock. 
They  are,  therefore,  Kke  the  Stock  Exchange, 
too  closely  allied  to  "the  market"  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  term  to  be  omitted  from 
the  list  of  elements  making  up  the  real  market. 

(a)  The  Bank  of  England. — Twenty  years 
or  more  ago  the  Bank  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  London  money  market,  possessing  a  power 
which  it  has  not  now.  Formerly  it  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  discount  rate, 
being  a  considerable  holder  of  bills,  but  for 
many  years  past  it  has  ceased  to  compete  for 
bUls  with  the  great  joint-stock  banks,  two  of 
which  have  so  large  a  share  of  this  class  of 
business  that  they  practically  control  the  dis- 
count rate  on  any  day  on  which  they  are  both 
buyers,  or  both  "hold  off"  from  the  market. 
The  Bank  rate  of  discount  has  ceased  to  be  any 
indication  of  the  real  discount  rate  in  London, 
except  very  occasionally.  This  is  not  a  satis- 
factory state  of  things,  as  the  loss  of  control 
over  the  discount  rate  has  involved  the  loss  of 
power  to  influence  the  foreign  exchanges,  a 
power  which  is  needed  by  the  Bank  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  protect  its  reserve,  which  is  the 
sole  cash  reserve  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Bank  has  never  explicitly  ad- 
mitted its  responsibility  for  the  reserve,  but  it 
does  admit  it  implicitly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  banks  ostensibly  deny  that  they  have  any 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  they  recognise  it  in 
practice,  and  will  help  the  Bank  to  maintain  a 
proper  reserve  should  the  course  of  events  again 
place  it  in  danger. 

(b)  The  great  joint -stock  banks  possess 
enormous  power  in  the  money  market,  owing 
to  the  magnitude  of  their  deposits.  The 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England  and  the 
London  and  County  Bank  together  hold  over 
£70,000,000  of  deposits,  and  the  London  and 
Westminster  and  Lloyd's,  the  latter  a  country 


bank  with  an  important  office  in  London,  hold 
about  £50,000,000  more.  The  National  Pro- 
vincial and  the  London  and  County  are  the 
largest  buyers  and  holders  of  bQls  in  the  market, 
and,  as  already  observed,  the  rate  of  discount 
for  the  day  usually  depends  on  their  operations. 
The  banks  meet  from  time  to  time  to  arrange 
what  rate  shall  be  allowed  on  deposits. 

(c)  The  discount  houses  and  biU  brokers  are 
also  large  buyers  of  bills,  but  they  are  not 
such  "firm"  holders  of  them  as  the  banks. 
The  smaller  brokers,  indeed,  hold  very  few 
biUs,  though  theii-  turnover  is  often  large,  since 
they  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  great 
banks  and  the  holders,  as  creators  of  biUs. 
Strictly  speaking  they  are  not  competitors  for 
bills,  but  they  provide  the  machinery  by  means 
of  which  the  banks  compete  for  them.  The 
larger  brokers  and  the  discount  houses  are 
competitors  of  the  banks,  and  hold  considerable 
amounts  of  bOls,  which,  however,  they  are 
quite  ready  to  "turn  out"  at  a  profit,  while 
banks,  in  nearly  all  cases,  hold  the  bUls  until 
maturity.  The  bill  brokers  and  discount  houses 
work  largely  with  money  borrowed  at  call  and 
short  notice  (seven  or  fourteen  days).  They 
publish  the  rates  they  are  prepared  to  allow 
from  time  to  time,  which  are  usually  in  harmony 
with  the  terms  offered  to  depositors  by  the 
banks,  but  they  change  their  scale  more  fre- 
quently than  the  banks.  Their  meetings  are 
of  a  more  or  less  informal  character,  and  changes 
are  rarely  made  by  any  individual  house  alone, 
even  when  strong  views  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  proposed  movement  are  taken  by  it. 
The  brokers  have  a  large  area  to  borrow  from. 
They  obtain  most  of  what  they  use  from  banks, 
but  are  also  in  close  touch  with  the  stock 
exchange  money  brokers,  lending  to  them  and 
taking  money  from  them  on  consols  and  other 
high-class  securities  ;  and  they  have  the  Bank 
of  England  to  rely  upon  in  the  last  resort, 
though  recoui'se  to  that  institution  is  surrounded 
with  restrictions,  regarding  the  policy  of  which 
much  difference  of  opinion  exists. 

The  workiTig  of  the  Money  Market. — Under 
normal  conditions  the  London  money  market 
works  very  smoothly.  Bills  to  a  very  large 
amount  fall  due  every  day  and  are  paid  ;  the 
"money"  is  reinvested  in  other  bUls,  or  if 
these  cannot  be  secured  on  satisfactory  terms, 
the  "money  "  is  lent  in  the  short  loan  market 
on  biUs  or  stock,  for  periods  which  may  vary 
from  one  day  to  a  fortnight ;  or  the  "money  " 
may  be  employed  on  the  stock  exchange  either 
as  a  monthly  loan  on  consols  or  until  the 
"next  account,"  which  usuaUy  means  about  a 
fortnight.  One  great  bank  almost  invariably 
reinvests  money  obtained  from  the  payment  of 
bUls  falling  due  daUy  in  other  bUls,  but  most 
banks  allow  themselves  a  certain  latitude  in 
this  respect,  and  the  bUl  brokers  have  many 
more  bills  in  their  cases  at  some  times  than  at 
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others,  though  they  always  try  to  keep  up  a 
certain  average.  In  normal  times  all  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  market  is  lent  up  to  the  last 
penny,  at  some  rate,  by  about  4  p.  m.  if  possible. 
If  nothing  else  can  he  done  with  it,  it  is  lent 
"for  the  night,"  often  at  a  rate  which  seems 
hardly  worth  accepting.  Recently  the  Bank 
announced  that  it  would  not  receive  applica- 
tions after  2.30  p.m.  The  high  price  at  the 
present  time  (1896)  of  all  the  best  investments, 
including  bills,  and  the  low  prices  of  commodi- 
ties and  slackness  of  trade,  have,  for  some  years 
past,  made  money  redundant  in  the  market, 
except  for  brief  periods.  There  has  been  no 
disposition  to  invest  capital  for  long  periods, 
or  to  "lock  it  up"  in  industrial  occupations. 
All  who  possess  or  have  the  control  of  loanable 
capital  prefer,  at  such  times,  to  keep  it  in  a  form 
as  easily  convertible  into  cash  as  possible,  in 
order  that  when  an  opportunity  occurs  for 
profitable  investment,  advantage  may  at  once 
be  taken  of  it.  When  a  revival  of  trade  has 
begun,  and  the  prices  of  commodities  have 
risen,  a  change  takes  place  in  the  attitude  of 
the  controllers  of  wealth.  They  find  that  more 
money  is  wanted  to  do  a  given  amount  of  busi- 
ness than  before,  and  that  there  is  more  business 
to  do.  The  surplus  money  disappears  from 
the  market,  and  lenders  have  less  difficulty 
in  "placing"  such  surplus  balances  as  they 
have  on  hand.  When  once  this  process  has 
begun,  it  usually  leads  to  a  state  of  things  the 
exact  opposite  of  that  we  have  been  discussing  ; 
not  only  is  all  available  money  eagerly  borrowed, 
but  credit  is  stretched  to  the  utmost.  A  great 
deal  is  invariably  lent  to  the  wrong  people  and 
on  wrong  securities,  and  finally  a  coUapse  of  a 
more  or  less  serious  character  occurs  in  credit. 
At  such  times  the  only  quarter  whence  loans 
can  be  obtained  is  the  Bank  of  England,  as  all 
other  institutions  have  employed  their  resources 
to  the  utmost.  On  two  occasions  prior  to  1866 
the  pressure  on  the  bank  was  so  great  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  to  allow  the 
bank  to  suspend  the  act  of  1844,  which  restricts 
the  note  issue  (see  Peel,  Sir  E.).  The  way  in 
which  the  lock-up  of  capital  In  unsaleable 
securities,  or  securities  on  which  loans  cannot 
be  obtained,  comes  into  existence,  may  be  very 
different  at  different  times  (see  articles  on 
Ceisbs). 

The  "money,''  or  more  properly  the  "loan- 
able capital"  with  which  the  money  market 
deals,  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  may  be  defined 
as  wealth  in  its  least  specialised  form,  a  form 
it  can  only  assume  in  a  very  rich  country, 
where  all  the  specialised  forms  of  wealth,  but 
more  particularly  those  which  are  easily  ex- 
changeable for  other  kinds  of  wealth,  such  as 
gold  and  high  class  securities,  are  very  plentiful. 
AH  countries  which  have  developed  the  modern 
form  of  civilisation  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
"money-market  money,"  but  in  all  but  a  few 


it  is  of  small  amount.  The  supply  of  it  in  this 
country  is  enormous,  but  not  unlimited,  as 
events  have  more  than  once  shown.  Credit 
is  based  on  this  almost  impalpable  form  of 
wealth,  and  when  it  has  been  exhausted  by  an 
excessive  granting  o,f  credit,  the  fabric  of  credit 
breaks  up.  In  the  London  money  market,  the 
organisation  by  which,  to  use  a  physiological 
analogy,  non-specialised  wealth  is  "secreted" 
and  accumulated,  is  more  efiective  than  in  any 
other  at  present  known.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  savings  are  almost  universally 
deposited  in  banks,  and  that  we  possess  a  "  one 
reserve  system,"  as  Bagehot  called  it,  whereby 
the  Bank  of  England  has  become  the  sole 
depository  of  the  reserves  of  the  banks  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  system  is  not  without 
disadvantages,  but  it  is  highly  economical,  and 
it  appears  likely  to  continue. 

[J.  S.  Mill,  Political  Econcny,  bk.  iii.,  passim, 
but  especially  chs.  ii.  and  xii. — Bagehot,  Lombard 
Street. — Goschen,  Foreign  Exchanges. — H.  Sidg- 
wiok,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  bk.  ii. 
chs.  iv.  V. — Palgrave,  Bank  Pate  in  England, 
France,  and  Qermany. — George  Clare,  A  Money 
Marleet  Primer  and  Key  to  the  Exchanges.  ] 

W.  H. 

MONEY  BILL  (in  Parliament).  A  "  money 
bill "  is  a  bUl  which  seeks  either  to  impose 
taxation  or  to  allocate  public  moneys  to  some 
particular  purpose.  By  constitutional  usage 
such  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  initiation  of  the  government  of 
the  day.  The  resolution  overthrowing  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  must  be  passed  in 
committee  of  the  whole  House  (standing 
order  58).  The  House  of  Lords  may  reject, 
but  cannot  amend  a  money  bill. 

Where  a  bill  is  not  a  money  bOl,  but  inci- 
dentally involves  the  grant  of  public  money, 
the  grant  must  be  passed  by  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  and  adopted  on  report  before  the 
clause  which  deals  with  the  grant  can  be  con- 
sidered in  committee  on  the  bill. 

The  object  of  these  provisions  is,  first  to  pre- 
serve the  control  of  the  elective  branch  of  the 
legislature  over  all  matters  of  supply,  and 
secondly,  to  safeguard  the  public  purse  from 
unexpected  attacks  on  it  by  private  members. 

[Anson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution, 
vol.  i.  pp.  252-257.]  m.  d.  c. 

MONEYS  TO  BE  PROVIDED  BY  PAR- 
LIAMENT. This  is  a  technical  phrase  used 
in  drafting  acts  of  parliament.  When  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  is  authorised,  and 
it  is  intended  that  the  expenditure  shall  not  be 
charged  on  the  permanent  oonsoKdated  fund, 
but  shall  be  voted  annually  in  committee  of 
supply,  the  act  provides  that  the  expenditure 
in  question  shall  be  defrayed  "out  of  moneys 
to  be  provided  by  parliament."  M.  D.  c. 

MONEYERS  may  be  called  the  manufac- 
turers of  coin,  every  mint  having  one  or  more 
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ia  charge  of  it,  with,  except  perhaps  in  the 
earliest  periods,  subordinate  workers  under  them. 
After  Norman  times  they  were  no  longer  the 
sole  officers  of  the  London  mint,  but  were 
assisted  on  the  one  hand  and  checked  on  the 
other  by  a  growing  staff  of  officials  with  separate 
duties.  From  the  first,  the  responsibility  of 
their  office  was  recognised  by  the  laws  regarding 
them,  and  especially  by  the  heavy  penalties, 
such  as  the  loss  of  a  hand,  which  were  enacted 
not  only  against  false  moneyers  who  counterfeited 
the  coia,  hut  against  the  authorised  moneyers 
if  guilty  of  any  offence  in  the  exercise  of  their 
office.  The  practice,  found  as  early  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  of  stamping  on  the  coin, 
usually  on  the  reverse,  the  name  of  the  moneyer 
from  whose  mint  it  was  issued,  was  probably 
intended  as  a  check  on  irregularities,  the  more 
necessary  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
mints  existing  in  the  country. 

In  early  days,  when  almost  all  public  work 
was  done  locally,  the  mints  were  most  numerous, 
as  is  known  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  from  the 
reign  of  Athelstan  (925-940)  the  name  of  the 
town  of  issue  was  commonly  added  to  that  of 
the  moneyer.  He  ordered  indeed  that  there 
should  be  a  moneyer  in  every  burgh,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  this  law  was  more  than  an  ex- 
tension of  an  already  prevalent  custom.  In 
London,  Canterbury,  and  Winchester  there  were 
at  this  time  eight,  seven,  and  six  moneyers 
respectively.  At  one  time  or  another  there 
have  been  more  than  sixty  royal  mints  in 
England,  three  in  "Wales,  and  one  in  Scotland, 
besides  seven  episcopal  and  two  monastic  mints 
in  England  ;  and  this  is  exclusive  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  places  for  which  the  possession 
of  mints  and  moneyers  has  been  claimed  on 
doubtful  grounds.  After  Henry  III.  died 
1272,  the  number  of  mints  greatly  declined, 
and  the  moneyers'  names  no  longer  appeared 
on  the  coins  ;  and  after  Edward  VI.  died  1553, 
the  mint  in  the  Tower  was  almost  the  only  one 
ever  used  in  England  except  by  Charles  I.  and 
during  the  recoinage  under  William  III. 

Moneyers  seem  to  have  held  a  position  in 
regard  to  the  king  between  that  of  a  tenant-in- 
chief  and  a  Jew,  with  special  liabilities  and 
special  protection.  They  were  obliged,  if  the 
king  visited  their  town,  to  coin  as  much  silver 
as  he  pleased  ;  they  paid  relief  direct  to  the 
king,  and  he  was  their  heir  if  they  died  intestate ; 
they  paid  an  annual  rent  to  the  king  and  a 
sum  of  money  on  every  renewal  of  the  coinage 
for  the  new  dies  sent  them  from  the  London 
mint ;  the  moneyers  of  London  were  excepted 
from  the  privilege  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  the 
other  citizens  of  not  pleading  outside  the  city 
except  in  suits  with  foreigners.  On  the  other 
hand  they  received  some  compensation  for  their 
disabilities  ;  they  sometimes  enjoyed  the  right 
of  sac  and  soc  (see  Socage),  they  were  sometimes 
exempted  from  Tallage,  and  they  sometimes 


lived  in  a  rent-free  house.  No  doubt  their 
busioess  was  profitable  and  was  worth  the  certain 
payments  and  the  possible  penalties. 

To  preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  coinage  all 
moneyers  had  to  use  the  dies  supplied  from 
London  ;  even  the  two  archbishops,  who  in 
early  Anglo-Saxon  days  had  put  thefr  own 
names  and  effigies  on  their  coins,  were  obliged 
after  Athelstan  to  use  the  royal  dies,  and  later 
to  pay  an  annual  rent  to  the  master  of  the 
mint ;  but  they  took  the  profits  and  at  one 
time  were  allowed  to  distinguish  their  coins  by 
some  special  mark.  After  Henry  VIII.  archi- 
episcopal  coining  ceased. 

In  the  17th  ceninuy  the  moneyers  of  London 
were  paid  according  to  the  biilUon  coined,  not 
by  a  fixed  salary,  and  their  duties  are  described 
as  follows  in  the  Meport  of  a  Select  Committee  of 
8th  AprU  1697;  "The  moneyers  draw,  cut 
out,  size,  blanch,  edge,  and  coin  those  bars 
(prepared  by  the  workers)  into  monies,  sissel 
and  breakage  back  to  the  masters,  by  weight ; 
these  live  in  the  country,  attend  the  mint  when- 
ever called,  take  apprentices,  and  form  them- 
selves into  a  government,  by  electing  one  of 
them  to  be  their  Provost. " 

[Athelstan's  Laws  in  WUkins's  Leges  Anglo- 
Saxonicoe,  59. — Ellis,  Introd.  to  Domesday,  i. 
174-177. — Ruding,  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  pref. 
and  ii.  135,  etc.  and  appendix,  p.  465. — Madox, 
Hist,  of  Exchequer,  especially  for  tallage  paid  by 
moneyers. — Cunningham,  English  Industry  and 
Commerce,  vol.  i.]  E.  G.  P. 

MONOMETALLISM.  This  term  is  apjilied 
to  designate  a  monetary  system  in  which  the 
standard  of  value  consists  of  one  metal,  whether 
of  silver  as  now  in  Japan,  and  formerly  in 
Germany,  or  of  gold.  Such  a  system,  based 
upon  gold,  is  found  in  England  to-day.  The 
silver  and  bronze  coins  circulating  are  token 
currencies,  do  not  contain  as  much  metal  as  their 
face-value  represents,  are  regulated  in  their 
issue,  and  limited  in  their  character  of  legal 
tender  to  small  amounts — in  the  case  of  bronze 
to  Is.,  and  in  that  of  silver  to  £2.  Gold 
alone,  in  the  form  of  coin  or  of  paper  convertible 
into  gold  on  demand,  is  legal  tender  without 
restriction  in  the  payment  of  debt ;  and  gold 
alone  in  the  form  of  bullion  is  receivable  to  any 
amount  at  the  naint,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England 
as  the  agent  of  the  mint,  and  exchangeable 
for  legal  tender  of  the  realm.  Although, 
therefore  the  current  media  of  exchange 
may  consist  of  bronze  and  silver  for  small 
payments,  and  of  notes  and  various  credit- 
instruments,  such  as  cheques  and  bills  of 
exchange,  for  large  payments,  and  gold  may 
be  actually  employed  in  domestic  transactions 
only  for  payments  of  inteimediate  amounts, 
yet  the  standard  of  value  is  gold  alone  ;  for 
the  notes  are  convertible  into  gold  on  demand, 
and  the  various  credit-instruments  are  promises 
to  pay,  which,  according  to  the  regulations  of 
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legal  tender,  can  in  the  last  resort  be  made 
only  in  gold,  or  in  paper  convertible  into  gold 
on  demand.  The  superstructure  of  Ckedit 
(?.«.)  rests  on  the  foundation  of  "cash"  in 
the  Bank  of  England;  and  "cash"  consists 
of  gold  or  paper  convertible  into  gold. 

This  monometallic  system  was  introduced 
into  England  on  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  after  the  period  of  the  Bank  Re- 
striction. The  system  prevailing  before  had 
been  one  in  which  silver  had  formed  the 
unit  of  account,  but  gold  had  been  rated 
to  it.  Since  the  abolition  of  seigniorage 
charges  in  1666,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  interval  during  the  recoinage  under 
"William  the  Third,  when  the  importation  of 
gold  guineas  was  prohibited  for  a  few  months 
to  allow  of  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  necessary  operations,  and,  at  a  later  time, 
of  the  suspension  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
in  1798,  the  mint  was  freely  open  to  the 
unrestricted  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold, 
and  both  metals  were  indifferently  regarded 
as  unlimited  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of 
debt.  In  1774  the  tender  of  silver  by  tale 
was  indeed  restricted  to  £25,  but  it  was 
apparently  allowed  to  be  tendered  by  weight 
without  restriction.  Between  the  recoinage 
under  Elizabeth  and  that  under  William  the 
Third,  the  silver  remained  unaltered  in  intrinsic 
value,  but  the  gold  was  changed  some  four 
times.  At  the  time  of  the  later  recoinage 
the  current  gold  coin  was  the  guinea,  which 
nominally  passed  at  twenty  shillings.  Owing 
to  a  deteriorated  condition,  due  partly  to  wear 
and  tear,  partly  to  deliberate  clipping  and 
sweating,  and  partly  to  constant  exportation 
of  the  heavier  and  better  coins,  the  silver — of 
which  the  unit  of  account  was  the  pound, 
but  the  coins  actually  cm'rent  were  for  lower 
denominations — fell  in  value  so  rapidly  that  the 
guinea  rose  to  thirty  shillings.  The  question 
then  presented  itself,  whether  the  silver  should 
be  reinstated  in  its  former  position,  or  the 
change  in  its  value  recognised  and  stereotyped 
in  the  new  coinage.  It  was  determined  to 
restore  the  Elizabethan  standard,  and  by 
successive  stages  the  rating  of  the  guinea 
was  reduced.  But,  both  before  and  after 
the  recoinage,  the  silver  was  under-rated  and 
the  gold  over-rated,  in  comparison  with  the 
rating  which  prevailed  in  other  countries,  and 
the  increasing  production  of  gold  in  the  18th 
century  gave  an  added  force  to  the  natural 
consequences  of  this  act.  In  accordance  with 
the  operation  of  Gkesham's  Law  {q.v.)  the 
over-rated  metal  found  its  way  to  the  mint 
in  increasing  quantities,  and  the  under-rated 
metal  left  the  country  ;  and,  when  a  new 
recoinage  was  effected  in  1774,  the  gold  had 
taken  the  preponderant  place  in  the  currency, 
and  its  deteriorated  condition  demanded  the 
chief  notice,  while  the  restriction  mentioned 


above  of  the  legal  tender  of  silver  by  tale  to 
sums  of  less  than  £25  seems  to  have  been  due 
to  the  existence  of  a  large  quantity  of  light 
silver  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  heavier 
coins  sent  abroad.  The  recoinage  was  followed 
in  1798  by  the  suspension  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  ;  and,  at  the  resumption  of  cash  jiay- 
ments,  gold  was  formally  adopted  as  the 
standard,  a  heavy  seigniorage  was  charged 
on  the  coinage  of  silver,  its  reception  at 
the  mint  was  definitely  stated  to  be  no 
longer  free,  and  its  character  of  legal  tender 
was  limited  to  sums  no  greater  than  £2. 
These  changes  were  carried  into  effect  by  the 
younger  Lord  Liverpool,  but  were  in  general 
agi'eement  with  the  principles  advocated  by 
his  father  in  the  well-known  Treatise  on  the 
Coins  of  the  Realm.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
they  appear  to  have  gone  beyond  the  alterations 
recommended  in  that  treatise,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  seigniorage  on  silver.  The  elder 
Lord  Liverpool  does  not  seem  to  have  contem- 
plated a  charge  exceeding  the  cost  of  coinage, 
which  is  technically  known  as  Brassage  {q.v. ), 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  heavier  charge  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  meet  the  inevitable 
expense  attendant  on  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments. 

The  history,  which  has  been  given  in  brief, 
of  the  original  adoption  of  the  monometallic 
gold  standard  in  England,  has  acquired  con- 
siderable importance  in  recent  discussions  on 
the  merits  of  the  system.  It  is  urged  by  critics 
of  monometallism  that  its  introduction  was 
accidental,  that  it  conflicted,  not  only  with 
previous  practice,  but  also  in  reality,  though 
not  in  appearance,  with  the  theory  of  the 
older  monetary  authorities,  and  that  it  was 
niade  without  a  full  appreciation  of  its  possible 
results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters 
of  the  system  maintain  that  the  Legislature 
merely  endorsed  by  its  sanction  the  informal 
and  spontaneous  choice  of  the  people,  that  gi-eat 
inconvenience  had  arisen  from  the  previous 
system,  that  the  chief  monetary  reformers  had 
repeatedly  urged  the  adoption  of  the  principles 
on  which  monometallism  was  founded,  and 
that  it  was  deliberately  introduced  to  secure 
advantages  which  i  subsequent  experience  has 
shown  to  be  inherent  in  it.  These  different 
views  appear  sharply  antagonistic  ;  but  the 
difference  turns  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  particular  interpretation  placed  on  certain 
words  and  actions,  which  admit  of  different 
meanings.  There  seems,  for  instance,  little 
doubt  that  before  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments the  currency  had  become  preponderantly 
gold,  and  that  a  change  in  that  direction  had 
been  evident  throughout  the  18th  century.  It 
is  contended  that  this  change  was  due,  not  to 
the  deliberate  preference  of  the  people,  but  to 
an  accident  occasioned  by  over-rating  of  the 
gold  and  under-rating  of  the  silver  ;   and  it 
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is  urged  that,  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  of 
the  free  coinage  of  the  latter  metal,  the  con- 
ditions of  production  were  altering  in  such  a 
way  that,  had  there  been  no  such  suspension, 
the  currency  would  have  become  preponderantly 
silver.  In  a  similar  way  different  iaterpreta- 
tions  have  been  put  on  language  used  by  Pettt 
and  Locke,  by  Xewton  and  by  Adam  Smith 
{q.i:).  They  speak  of  one  metal  as  the  only 
possible  "standard";  "one  metal,"  says  Locke, 
"alone  can  be  the  money  of  account  and 
contract"  ;  but  the  reformers  of  WUUam  the 
Third  in  thus  speaking  seem  to  have  had 
especially  before  them  the  desirability  of  main- 
taining the  Elizabethan  standard  for  the  silver 
pound,  and  they  were  fully  aware  that  the  gold 
was  rated  to  it.  They  recognised  a,  system 
under  which  both  metals  were  Ireely  received 
at  the  mint,  and  were  indiiferently  legal 
tender  in  the  payment  of  debt.  They  ex- 
pressly urged  the  desirability  of  making  the 
English  rating  accord  with  that  prevailing 
abroad  ;  and  it  was  because  their  advice 
was  followed  imperfectly  that  the  currency 
became  preponderantly  gold.  Sor  can  there 
be  doubt  that  the  depletion  of  the  silver 
was  a  real  inconvenience ;  and  that  it  was 
met  successfully  by  the  provisions  for  token 
coinage  made  at  the  introduction  of  the  gold 
standard. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  convenient  hiiemyal 
currency,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  media  of  exchange,  such  a  monometaUic 
system  as  that  introduced  into  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  possesses  certain  advan- 
tages. But  the  standard  so  formed  is  exposed, 
without  any  such  compensatory  action  as  is 
found  in  Bimetallism  (?.«•),  to  the  fluctuations 
in  value  of  a  single  metal,  whether  these  fluctua- 
tions be  due  to  changes  in  production,  or  to 
alterations  in  the  monetary  policy  of  other 
countries,  such  as  have  characterised  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  secures,  it  is  true,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  convenient  coins  in  the  shape  of 
tokens  for  small  payments,  and  eflfectually 
prevents  their  exportation  to  other  countries. 
Under  the  older  forms  of  bimetallism,  in  which 
it  was  common  for  both  the  standard  metals  to 
be  turned  into  coin,  disadvantage  attached  to 
the  use  of  the  cheaper  metal,  silver,  for  large 
payments,  as  the  coins  required  fo  settle  a 
transaction  of  considerable  amount  were,  either 
individnaUy,  or  in  the  total  mass,  of  great  bulk, 
and  the  definite  substitution  under  the  mono- 
metallic system  of  the  more  valuable  metal,  gold, 
obviated  this  inconvenience.  The  comparative 
lightness  of  the  English  sovereign  and  the 
heaviness  and  cumbrous  size  of  the  French  five- 
franc  piece  furnish  examples  of  this  difference. 
But  now  in  a  country  bke  England  coins  are 
chiefly  used  in  domestic  trade,  either  as  small 
change,  or  as  a  reserve  against  the  issue  of 
paper  and  as  a  bEisis  for  the  superstructure  of 


credit ;  and  the  more  recent  proposals  for 
bimetallism  contemplate  the  continuance  of 
silver  and  bronze  as  token  currencies  for  small 
denominations,  of  gold  for  purposes  of  change 
in  larger  dealings,  and  of  paper  money  and 
credit  instruments  for  negotiating  still  greater 
payments.  In  bimetallism,  as  thus  conceived, 
the  two  metals  would  replace  the  one,  ia  the 
main,  if  not  exclusively,  as  a  reserve  against 
the  issue  of  paper,  and  as  a  basis  for  the  super- 
structure of  credit.  They  would  be  freely 
receivable  at  the  bank  in  exchange  for  legal 
tender,  and  they  would  indifferently  form  the 
basis  of  it.  So  far  as  the  domestic  trade  of  the 
country  was  concerned,  it  might,  it  is  contended, 
be  carried  on  as  it  is  at  present  under  our 
monometallic  system. 

^ith  regard  to  i7iteniati(maZ  transactions, 
which  would  thus  be  chiefly  affected  by  the 
adoption  of  bimetallism  or  monometallism, 
opposing  arguments  have  been  advanced  by 
the  supporters  of  either  system.  The  use  of  a 
single  standard  is  considered  to  attract  business, 
at  any  rate  of  a  financial  nature,  to  the  country 
where  it  is  established,  because  every  one  knows 
precisely  the  mode  ia  which  he  T^ill  be  called 
upon  to  discharge  his  obligations  to  others,  or 
will  find  that  others  meet  their  obligations  to 
him.  In  London,  for  instance,  it  is  contended, 
you  are  now  always  paid  in  gold,  and  pay  in 
gold.  Under  a  bimetaUie  system  you  might  be 
paid  in  gold  or  silver,  at  the  option  of  the 
debtor  ;  and  you  yourself  might  pay  in  either 
metal  as  you  preferred.  This  possibility,  it  is 
maintained,  would  not  merely  give  rise  to  the 
inconvenience  of  being  compelled  on  occasions 
to  deal  in  international  transactions  with  a 
bulkier  instead  of  a  lighter  metal,  but  it  would 
generate  an  uncertainty  which  would  tend  to 
drive  away  the  business  now  attracted  to 
London  by  the  plain  and  recognised  interpreta- 
tion given  there  to  monetary  bargains. 

On  the  other  hand,  monometallism,  unless 
universally  based  on  the  same  metal,  fails  to 
provide  a  par  of  international  exchange.  At 
present  western  nations  appear,  unless  the 
tendencies  of  national  policy  are  reversed  by 
international  action,  to  be  likely  to  adopt  by 
successive  stages  a  gold  standard.  The  example 
of  England  was  followed  by  Germany  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  War,  and 
Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  States  imitated 
the  action  of  Germany.  The  United  States 
returned  to  specie  payments  on  a  gold  basis 
after  the  civil  war ;  in  1873,  the  Latin  Union 
suspended  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  adopted 
what  has  been  distinguished  as  a  limping  or 
halting  bimetallism,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  is  now  engaged  in  establishing  gold 
monometallism.  But  in  the  East,  China  and 
Japan,  and  indeed  a  large  part  of  the  whole 
world,  are  on  a  silver  monometallic  basis,  and 
are  likely  to  remain  so.     It  should  be  added, 
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that  some  writers  think  that,  were  it  possible, 
silver  alone  would  form  a  better  standard  for 
the  world  than  gold.  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  more  stable  in  value  ;  and  high 
authority  {e.g.  that  of  Eioardo),  can  be  cited  in 
its  favour. 

To  these  arguments  monometallists  answer 
that  the  difficulties  of  exchange  between  gold 
and  silver -using  countries  have  been  exaggerated. 
There  are,  in  short,  they  contend,  no  circum- 
stances which  would  warrant  the  'serious  Step 
of  changing  a  monetary  system,  recommended 
not  merely  by  its  intrinsic  merits — its  sim- 
plicity and  its  convenience,  and  its  freedom 
from  international  entanglement — but  also  by 
familiarity  due  to  long  establishment.  A 
change  in  such  a  system  would  occasion  a 
panic,  or  at  least  create  confusion  ;  and  on 
negative  and  on  positive  grounds  alike  it  is 
maintained  that  monometallism  is  the  better 
system.  Such  contentions  are  not  of  coui'se 
admitted  by  bimetallists  (see  Bimetallism)  ; 
but  they  are  confidently  advanced. 

[For  the  literature  of  the  subject  see  the  refer- 
ences under  Bimetallism.  For  the  history  of 
the  introduction  of  gold  monometallism  into 
England,  Mr.  E.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave's  Memorandum 
contained  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Depression  of 
Trade  Commission  should  be  consulted,  and  also 
Mr.  Dana  Horton's  writings,  especially  his  Silver 
Pound,  Mr.  W.  A.  Shaw's  History  of  Currency, 
and  Lord  Aldenham's  Colloquy  on  Currency. 
Lord  Liverpool's  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  tlie 
Realm  shows  what  considerations  had  weight  with 
the  authors  of  the  change  ;  and  the  reports  of  the 
debates  in  parliament  at  the  time  of  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  should  be  consulted.  The 
evidence  before  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission, 
together  with  the  final  report  of  the  Commission, 
supplies  an  authoritative  account  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  supporters  and  opponents  of  mono- 
metallism ;  and  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission  on  Agricultwe  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
and  Lord  Farrer,  and  by  Professor  Foxwell  and 
Mr.  Everett,  shoiild  be  referred  to  for  a  more 
recent  statement  of  the  case.  The  Report  of  the 
Brussels  International  Monetary  Conference  should 
also  be  consulted.  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  Case 
against  Bimetallism  on  the  one  side,  and  Professor 
Nicholson's  Money  and  Monetary  Problems 
(especially  the  essays  at  the  end),  on  the  other, 
contaiQ  discussions  of  various  important  aspects 
of  the  question.  Professor  Taussig's  Silver  Situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  ;  M.  de  Boissevain's  The 
Monetary  Question  ;  Mr.  E.  'B-eba's  Joint  Standard, 
and  Professor  FoxweU's  articles  and  pamphlets 
should  also  be  studied,  and  the  publications  of  the 
Gold  Standard  Defence  Association  and  of  the  Bi- 
metallic League,  whicli  are  authoritative,  although 
avowedly  controversial.  Jevons's  Investigations 
in  Currency  and  Finance,  and  also  his  Money  and 
the  Mechanism  of  Exchange;  General  Walker's 
Money  and  also  his  Money,  Trade,  and  Industry, 
and  Professor  Sidgwick's  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  may  be  consulted  for  a  more  general  and 
theoretical  treatment  of  the  question.]      l.  l.  p. 


MONOPOLIES.  The  issue  of  letters  patent, 
granting  the  recipients  the  exclusive  right 
of  dealing  in  particular  commodities  or  pursu- 
ing a  particular  trade,  began  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Tudors,  but  it  was  only  under 
them  that  monopolies  began  to  be  a  serious 
abuse,  and  it  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  that  they  became  a  real  grievance. 
The  subject  came  under  discussion  in  parliament 
in  1601,  when  Mr.  Laurence  Hide  on  20th 
November  brought  in  a  bill  entitled  ' '  An  Act 
for  the  explanation  of  the  Common  Law  in 
certain  cases  of  Letters  Patent."  The  list  of 
monopolies  read  on  this  occasidn  included  such 
things  as  salt,  currants,  iron,  playing  cards, 
carriage  of  leather,  ashes,  bottles,  vinegar,  coals, 
etc.  The  salt  monopoly  is  said  to  have  raised 
the  price  from  16d.  to  14s.  or  16s.  a  bushel. 
Discussion  on  this  occasion  was  stopped  by  a 
message  from  the  queen,  who  promised  to 
revoke  all  objectionable  patents  and  grant  no 
more.  James  I.  on  his  accession  issued  a  pro- 
clamation suspending  all  existing  monopolies 
till  the  council  should  decide  that  they  were 
not  prejudicial  to  his  subjects,  but  before  the 
end  of  his  reign  they  were  being  granted  as 
freely  as  they  had  been  by  his  predecessor. 
Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  action 
of  the  Purveyors  (see  Pukveyancb),  of  whom 
Giles  Mompesson  (afterwards  Sir  Giles)  was  the 
most  notorious.  He  originated  a  scheme  by 
which  the  licensing  of  inns  and  ale-houses,  then 
as  now,  under  the  justices,  should  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  two  commissioners,  himself  and 
another,  appointed  by  letters  patent.  The 
enormous  bribes  and  fees  exacted  by  these 
commissioners  enraged  the  people,  already  ex- 
cited about  the  general  question  of  monoplies  ; 
the  matter  was  taken  up  in  parliament  in  the 
spring  of  1621,  Mompesson  fled  to  the  continent, 
and  on  the  31st  March  the  monopoly  biE  passed 
the  Commons,  the  three  most  obnoxious  patents, 
those  for  inns,  gold  wire,  and  concealed  lands, 
having  meanwhile  been  cancelled  by  proclama- 
tion. In  1624  the  monopoly  bill  passed  the 
Lords.  By  it  all  monopolies,  except  the  pro- 
tection of  inventions  for  twenty-one  years,  were 
declared  illegal,  the  decision  in  any  ease  being 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  judges.  The  exemp- 
tion from  its  action  of  corporations,  an  exemption 
made  on  behalf  of  the  great  trading  companies, 
the  Levant  Company  and  the  like,  was  destined 
to  give  trouble  in  the  next  reign.  In  1631  a 
company  was  formed  and  obtained  a  patent  for 
making  soap  of  English  materials.  In  the 
following  year  it  was  invested  with  power  to 
condemn  all  bad  soap,  thus  obtaining  a  practical 
monopoly.  A  great  quarrel  ensued  between 
the  company  and  private  manufacturers,  which 
lasted  several  years  and  was  of  great  political 
importance.  In  1634  similar  companies  ob- 
tained monopolies  for  salt,  shipping  of  coal 
malt,  and  starch,   and  others  were   formed  in 
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succeeding  years  tUl  1639,  when  most  of  the 
patents  were  revoked  by  proclamation.  Then 
followed  the  civil  war  which  put  an  end  to 
the  question  of  monopolies  as  it  did  to  so  many 
other  vexed  questions  of  royal  prerogative. 

[See  The  Great  Case  of  AXoTiopolies,  and  Lord 
Coke's  remarks  on  it.  — Hallam,  Constitutional 
History  of  EnglaTid. — Prothero,  Statutes  arid  Con- 
stitutional  Documents,  Cambridge,  1894. — Hume, 
History  of  England. — Gardiner,  History  of  Eng- 
land, London,  1888.]  a.  e.  s. 

MONOPOLIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
In  the  United  States,  aside  from  copyright  and 
trade  marks,  there  are  no  legal  monopolies  of 
consequence  excepting  the  patent  right.  The 
patent  right  secures  to  the  owner  and  his 
assigns  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  the  patented  article  for  seventeen  years. 

In  certain  isolated  cases  the  state  itself  has 
o\\'ned  and  managed,  either  directly  or  by  lease, 
certain  industries,  as,  for  example,  the  salt 
industry  in  the  state  of  New  York  until  the 
year  1894  ;  but  such  cases  are  so  rare  that  they 
are  not  worthy  of  detailed  consideration. 

The  so-called  "  natural  monopolies, "  meaning 
thereby  the  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
watei'works,  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants, 
etc.,  in  the  United  States,  are  ordinarily  in 
private  hands,  under  the  more  or  less  careful 
supervision  of  the  state  authorities.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  railroad  building  there 
was  no  thought  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  a 
necessity  for  restricting  railroads  in  their  privi- 
leges ;  and  in  earlier  years  what  laws  were 
passed  were  either  directly  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  raiboads,  by  means  of  grants  of  lands  or 
guarantees  of  loans,  or  else  they  were  general 
laws  permitting  any  responsible  corporation  to 
undertake  the  building  of  a  railroad  in  whatever 
locality  it  thought  desirable,  the  power  of 
Eminent  Domain  for  compulsory  purchase  of 
private  lands  being  granted  freely.  Withiu  a 
few  years  later,  however,  especially  after  the 
smaller  roads  first  built  began  to  combine  into 
longer  through  routes,  the  necessity  of  some 
restriction  made  itself  felt.  At  first  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  soon  afterwards  in  certain  other 
states,  temporary  commissions  were  appointed  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  accidents,  and  to  recom- 
mend or,  if  necessary,  prescribe  certain  regulations 
to  prevent  similar  misfortunes  in  the  future.  In 
the  years  from  1850  to  1870,  however,  the  roads 
had  become  so  powerful  and  had  made  their 
influence  so  strongly  felt  through  their  discri- 
minations in  rates  between  different  localities, 
and  especially,  as  it  was  thought  by  the  farming 
classes,  through  their  exorbitant  freight  rates, 
that  much  hostUe  feeUng  was  aroused.  In  the 
states  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  especially, 
laws  were  passed  prescribing  strictly  the  rates 
of  traffic,  as  well  as  restricting  the  freedom  of 
administration  in  many  other  ways.  These 
somewhat  arbitrary  laws  were  found  to  be  so 


stringent  that  it  was  necessary  to  repeal  some 
of  them  within  two  years.  But  the  feeling 
against  the  railroads  still  existed,  and  careful 
control  of  them  was  attempted  in  other  ways. 
In  the  eastern  states,  following  the  lead  of 
Massachusetts,  railroad  commissions  were  ap- 
pointed, with  powers  of  investigating  iu  detail 
the  business  of  the  roads,  with  the  duty  of 
advising  the  railroad  managers,  and  with  in- 
structions to  report  annually  to  the  legislature 
the  conditions  found,  but  with  no  power  to 
enforce  their  decisions  ;  it  being  hoped  that  the 
pressure  of  pubKc  opiaion  would  be  sufficient  to 
secure  just  action  on  the  part  of  the  roads.  In 
several  other  states,  following  the  lead  of  Illinois, 
commissions  were  appointed  with  power  not 
merely  to  advise  the  roads  but  to  prescribe 
specific  rates  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic, 
to  insist  that  sufficient  facilities  for  handling 
traffic  be  provided,  to  make  classifications  of 
freight  and  passenger  traffic,  to  regulate  connec- 
tions between  trains,  etc.,  and,  through  the 
courts,  to  enforce  their  decisions. 

This  method  of  control  by  the  legislatures 
has  spread  from  state  to  state  until  at  present 
twenty -two  states  have  railroad  commissions 
for  the  control  of  the  traffic  that  is  carried  on 
within  the  state. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  a  large  part  of  the 
traffic  is  interstate,  and  inasmuch  as  under  the 
United  States  constitution  interstate  commerce 
is  under  the  control  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  establish  in  1887  the 
interstate  commerce  commission,  a  board  con- 
sisting of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  have  the 
oversight  of  interstate  commerce  as  the  state 
commissions  have  of  commerce  within  the 
separate  states  (see  Intekstate  Coiimekoe 
Law,  U.S.A.).  The  powers  of  the  com- 
mission are  in  the  main  those  given  to  the 
commission  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  Under 
certain  general  rules  laid  down  by  the  statute, 
the  commission  is  empowered  to  prescribe 
reasonable  rates,  to  take  cognisance  in  a  judicial 
way  of  complaints  made  of  violation  of  the 
law,  and  to  make  rulings  regarding  them,  the 
power  of  enforcement,  however,  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  courts. 

While,  as  yet,  neither  the  state  commissions 
nor  the  interstate  commerce  commission  have 
been  able  to  prevent  all  abuses,  the  law  being 
frequently  evaded,  especially  as  regards  dis- 
crimination in  rates  between  different  shippers, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  these  abuses,  under 
the  careful  oversight  of  the  commissions,  are 
becoming  rapidly  less.  The  commissions  are 
greatly  extending  their  power,  they  are  acting 
harmoniously  one  with  the  other,  and  there 
can  be  little  question  that  they  will  be  able  in 
the  future  gradually  to  assume  a  more  strict 
control  of  the  railroads  than  has  been  the  case 
heretofore. 
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In  the  United  States  the  telegraphs  are  in 
the  hands  of  private  corporations.  Earlier 
there  were  many  competing  companies,  most 
of  which,  however,  were  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  more  powerful  ones,  until  at  present  (1895) 
only  two  of  consequence  remain  :  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  controls  from 
85'  to  90  per  cent  of  the  lines  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company 
which  controls  the  remainder. 

"Within  the  municipalities  it  is  customary  for 
the  waterworks  to  be  owned  and  managed  by 
the  municipality,  though  there  are  of  course 
very  many  exceptions.  Until  within  a  very 
few  years  the  gasworks  were  all  owned  by 
private  corporations,  but  recently  several  cities 
— some  twelve  or  fifteen — have  obtained  control 
of  their  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants.  The 
only  large  city,  however,  which  owns  its  own 
gasworks  is  Philadelphia.  The  tendency  at 
present  is  clearly  toward  public  ownership  and 
management  of  the  lighting  facilities  in  the 
cities.  The  telephones  in  the  United  States  are 
owned  entirely  by  private  corporations,  most'of 
them  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  though, 
since  the  expu'ation  of  some  of  its  patents 
within  the  last  year,  several  rival  companies 
have  been  started. 

Of  chief  significance,  however,  in  the  United 
States  are  those  monopolies  which  may  be 
called  capitalistic  monopolies,  the  industries 
that  become  monopolies  simply  through  the 
advantages  that  come  from  the  use  of  large 
capital.  The  first  great  monopoly  of  this 
class  was  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which, 
through  a  process  of  rapid  growth  through  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  with  the  advantages  of  lower 
freight  rates  on  the  railroads  than  its  rivals 
could  secure,  finally,  in  1882,  was  organised 
into  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  a  combination  that 
was  able  to  control  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  of  refined  petroleum  in  the  country. 
For  many  years  the  business  of  the  trust  was 
confined  entirely  to  the  refining  industry,  the 
petroleum  fields  and  raw  petroleum  being  in  the 
hands  of  other  companies  ;  but  of  late  years 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
petroleum  fields  has  fallen  into  the  hand^  of 
the  Standard  Company.  The  other  most;  im- 
portant capitalistic  monopolies  are  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  (Sugar  Trust),  the 
Distilling  and  Cattle  Feeding  Company  (Whisky 
Trust) ;  with  several  other  large  ones,  especially 
the  combinations  controlling  cotton-seed  oil, 
linseed  oil,  white  lead,  dressed  meat,  cordage, 
and  tobacco.  In  very  many  other  industries, 
however,  the  leading  manufacturers  and  dealers 
have  formed  combinations  so  that  over  large 
stretches  of  territory  they  have  been  able  to 
hold  almost  a  complete  monopoly,  some  of  the 
latest  books  on  the  subject  giving,  of  the  names 
simply  of  monopolies,  lists  that  fill  eight  pages 
closely  printed,  and  contain  the  names  of  some 


hundreds    of    distinct   monopolistic    establish- 
ments. 

The  word  trust,  as  applied  to  monopolies  in 
the  United  States,  describes  simply  a  form  of 
business  organisation.  It  is  really  a  partnership 
of  corporations.  The  plan  was  first  devised  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  many  others.  It  consisted,  briefly, 
of  an  organisation  made  by  a  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  stockholders  of  the  different  corpora- 
tions entering  into  the  trust,  of  their  separate 
shares  of  stock,  to  a  board  of  trustees,  the 
trustees  holding  from  the  individual  stock- 
holders an  irrevocable  power  of  attorney.  In 
return  the  trustees  issued  trust  certificates 
which  represented  an  eq^uitable  share  in  the 
combined  properties.  The  business  of  all  the 
corporations  was  then  managed  in  unison  by 
the  trustees,  and  the  profits  of  all,  being  pooled, 
were  distributed  among  the  certificate  holders 
in  proportion  to  their  holdings.  In  this  way 
the  interests  of  the  different  corporations  were 
made  common,  the  management  was  made 
harmonious,  and  no  member,  corporation  or 
individual,  had  it  within  his  power  to  withdraw 
from  the  organisation,  as  had  been  done  earlier 
by  members  of  some  of  the  tentative  pools  that  , 
had  been  organised  to  prevent  competitiomV 
Owing  to  hostile  legislation  against  tru.sts,  many 
of  them  have  been  put  back  into  the  corporation 
form  by  issuing  to  each  trust-certificate  holder 
a  corresponding  amount  of  capital  stock  in 
the  new  corporation,  giving  him  an  undivided 
interest  in  aU  establishments  represented. 

The  causes  of  these  industrial  monopolies  are 
clearly  to  be  found  in  the  modem  form  of 
industrial  organisation,  in  which  immense 
amounts  of  capital  are  required.  Competition 
between  such  great  establishments  becomes  so 
fierce  that  often  ruin  threatens  all  the  rival 
establishments  unless  some  form  of  agreement 
between  them  is  reached.  In  many  instances 
they  have  been  aided  by  the  railroads,  which 
gave  them  preferential  freight  rates,  sometimes 
the  tariff  laws  have  helped  them. 

The  results  of  these  monopolies  are  in  part 
beneficial  to  society,  in  part  dangerous.  (1)  A 
great  saving  to  society  is  effected  by  working 
the  best  plants  in  the  combination  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  stopping  the  others  entirely. 
(2)  AU  the  production  in  any  one  line  is  put 
under  the  management  of  the  leading  experts 
in  the  country.  (3)  A  great  organisation  with 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  by 
supplying  its  customers  from  the  nearest  estab- 
lishments, is  able  to  save  much  in  transporta- 
tion, especially  in  the  case  of  bulky  articles. 
(4)  A  very  large  establishment  is  able  to  save 
much  in  the  way  of  side  products  that  in  a 
small  establishment  must  be  wasted.  (5)  A 
very  great  establishment  can  often  afford  to 
keep  in  its  employ  inventors  and  experts  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  devise  new  and  improved 
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methods  of  production.  (6)  Through  these 
sayings  it  is  possible  for  the  monopolies,  while 
stm  making  a  good  profit,  to  lower  prices  to 
consumers.  A  careful  study  of  their  influence 
'  on  prices  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  United 
States,  however,  shows  that,  while  their  prices 
might  have  been  lowered,  the  monopolies  pre- 
ferred rather  to  increase  their  profits,  so  that 
the  prices  have  been  somewhat  higher  than 
formerly  imder  the  system  of  free  competition. 
It  has  been  impossible,  however,  for  the  prices 
to  be  kept  much  above  the  level  of  competitive 
prices,  on  account  of  the  new  rivals  that  were 
thus  called  into  the  field.  In  the  case  of  the 
sugar  monopoly,  for  example,  the  higher  prices 
demanded  soon  after  the  organisation  of  the 
Sugar  Trust,  within  two  years  called  several 
powerful  rivals  into  the  field,  which  forced  prices 
down  to  competitive  rates  again  for  some  t\vo 
years,  when,  these  rivals  combining  with  the 
original  trust,  it  thus  obtained  control  of  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  refining  plants  in  the 
country,  and  again  put  the  prices  above  com- 
petitive rates.  Under  monopoly,  prices  are 
doubtless  somewhat  steadier  than  under  a 
system  of  free  competition,  but  when  changes 
are  made  in  price,  they  are  likely  to  be  made 
with  less  warning  and  to  be  greater  in  extent 
than  under  a  competitive  system. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  connection  with 
the  trusts  has  been  the  speculation  in  their 
stocks  by  the  managers.  Nearly  all  of  the 
most  important  of  these  capitalistic  monopolies 
have  been  thus  dishonestly  managed.  Again, 
there  is  a  tendency,  on  account  of  the  certain 
market  and  sure  profits,  for  the  managers  of 
monopolies  to  become  less  enterprising,  inven- 
tive, careful  in  business  methods,  than  those 
with  competitors,  though  as  yet  this  tendency 
has  not  been  strongly  manifested  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  men  engaged  in  business  in  the 
country  are  placed  upon  their  own  individual 
responsibility  under  the  monopoly  system,  will 
beyond  question  have  a  powerful  efiect  npon 
social  conditions  and  business  habits.  Beyond 
doubt  too  the  fact  that  these  large  enterprises 
were  likely  to  be  attacked  by  legislators,  and 
that  they  alsohavedesired  important  legislation, 
at  times,  in  their  own  interest,  has  led  often  to 
corruption  of  legislatures  and  courts. 

The  danger  to  the  public  from  these  organisa- 
tions has  been  so  keenly  felt  that  congress  and 
no  fewer  than  eighteen  states  have  passed  laws 
declaring  them  illegal,  and  prescribing  heavy 
penalties  for  their  promotion.  Several  court 
decisions  also  declare  them  illegal  under  the 
common  law.  Nevertheless,  nnder  some  form 
they  still  continue.  They  are  so  clearly  a 
product  of  present  industrial  conditions  and 
methods  that  they  can  hardly  be  suppressed. 
Beyond  question,  the  wisest  way  to  deal  with 
them   is   to  control  them  by  inspection  and 


publicity,  and  possibly  by  some  control  over 
unreasonable  prices,  as  there  is  in  Canada.  A 
commission  like  a  railroad  commission  could 
probably  control  them  sufEiciently.  Their 
possibilities  for  good  are  too  many  to  make 
it  desirable  to  destroy  them. 

[Report  of  tJie  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  50th  Congress,  No.  4165. 
— New  York  Senate  Report  on  Trusts,  1888. — 
Report  of  Canadian  Legislature  on  Trtists  and 
Combinations,  1888. — W.  "W.  Cook,  Trusts;  The 
Corporation  Problem;  Stock  and  Stockholders ;  and 
Corporation  Law,  ch.  xxix. — Beach,  On  Private 
Corpo-rations,  ch.  xli.  The  last  two  authorities 
give  bibliographies. — Stimson,  American  Statute 
Law,  vol.  ii. — The  Econmnic  Journal,  March  1892. 
— Political  Science  Quarterly,  March,  September, 
December  1888  ;  June  1889  ;  September  1894.— 
Atlantic  Monthly,  March  1881. — S.  C.  T.  Dodd, 
Co-mUnations,  their  Uses  and  Abuses.  — H.  D. 
Lloyd,  Wealth  against  Commonwealth. — Ernst  von 
Halle,  Trusts,  or  hidustrial  ComUnations  in  the 
United  States,  "l  j.  w.  ,r. 

MONOPOLY  means  literally  sale  by  one  ' 
man  ;  but  the  term  is  extended  to  denote  either 
sale,  or  purchase  {e.g.  of  labour),  by  either  one 
man  or  a  group  acting  as  one  man  (e.g.  a  trade- 
union).  The  definition  thus  enlarged  is  usually, 
or  should  properly,  be  limited  by  the  condition 
that  the  monopolist  deals,  not  mth  another 
monopolist,  but  with  parties  who  compete 
against  each  other.  Thus  Ricardo  (Political 
Economy,  ch.  vii.)  :  "  Commodities  are  only  at 
a  monopoly  price  .  when  the  competition  is 

wholly  on  one  side  .  .  .  amongst  the  buyers." 
And  this  limitation  is  reasonable  ;  for  value  in 
' '  isolated  exchange  "  (Bohm  -  Bawerk)  is  not 
determined  by  the  same  laws  as  in  "  one-sided 
competition  "  (mZ.).  Such  is  the  definition  here 
adopted ;  to  the  exclusion  of  a  wider  sense 
sanctioned  by  authority,  according  to  which 
monopoly  exists  wherever  the  number  of  sellers 
is  not  reduced  to  one,  but  restricted  to  a  class. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  Adam  Smith  speaks  of 
"the  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade,"  and 
Oau'nes  and  Professor  Bastable,  of  a  country 
having  the  monopoly  of  an  article,  although 
the  traders  in  the  privileged  country  are  not 
supposed  to  be  in  combination.  So  Mill  treats 
of  the  ' '  natural  monopoly  in  favour  of  skilled 
labourers"  {Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  ii.  ch.  xiv.  §  2,  § 
3,  par.  1,  ch.  xv.  §  3,  last  par.) ;  and,  in 
another  connection,  considers  the  case  of  the 
"sharers  in  the  monopoly"  being  "numerous" 
(bk.  V.  ch.  X.  §  4).  Senior,  observing  that  com- 
petition is  not  free  where  the  concurrence  of 
' '  an  appropriated  natural  agent "  is  required, 
describes  the  proprietor  of  such  agent  as  a 
monopolist.  According  to  him,  all  landlords 
are  monopolists  {Political  Economy,  p.  105)  ; 
Schaffle  designates  as  Morwpol  Verhaltnisse, 
those  advantages  which  he  has  treated  of  as 
' '  ausschliessende  Verhaltnisse. "    But  according 
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to  the  view  here  taken,  Monopoly  does  not  in- 
clude Rent  and  quasi  rent. 

Monopoly  in  the  sense  here  adopted  plays 
a  greater  part  in  modern  economics  than  has 
been  assigned  to  it  in  the  classical  treatises. 
Witness  the  spread  of  trade  unionism,  the 
growth  of  combination  in  the  new  form  of  trusts, 
the  prevalence  of  joint-stock  companies,  particu- 
larly railway  companies.  Mr.  Baker  estimates 
that  the  yearly  earnings  of  all  "  transportation 
lines  "  in  the  United  States,  are  about  one- tenth 
of  the  total  value  of  all  the  year's  products. 
The  sphere  of  monopoly  is  also  being  enlarged 
by  the  growth  of  municipal  and  governmental 
industries. 

The  determination  of  value  under  monopoly 
is  not  so  simple  as  might  be  supposed  from 
some  expressions  of  classical  writers.  Thus 
Adam  Smith  says  :  ' '  The  price  of  a  monopoly 
is  upon  any  occasion  the  highest  which  can  be 
got"  (Wealth  of  NatioTis,  bk.  i.  ch.  vii.)  ;  and 
Ricardo  "when  a  commodity  is  at  a  monopoly 
price,  it  is  at  the  very  highest  price  at  which 
the  consumers  are  willing  to  purchase  it" 
{Political  Economy,  ch .  vii. ).  These  propositions 
are  true  theoretically,  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  monopolist  makes  a  separate  bargain  with 
each  buyer.  But  in  practice  he  must  often  find 
a  uniform  price  for  all,  or  at  least  a  whole  class 
of  purchasers.  The  simplest  case  is  where  one 
price  is  made  for  the  whole  market,  and  the 
article  monopolised  is  supplied  without  cost,  e.g. 
the  water  of  a  "mineral  spring"  (Cournot). 
The  price  is  determined  by  the  condition  that 
price  X  the  amount  demanded  a- 
the  product  of  an  ordinate  and 
the  Demand  Cuevbs — should  b- 
The  case  is  less  simple,  the  representation  less 
elegant,  when  cost  of  production  is  incurred  by 
the  monopolist,  and  when  he  fixes  different 
prices  for  the  same  articles  sold  to  different 
classes  {e.g.  theatre  tickets  to  soldiers  and  to 
citizens),  or  for  different  articles  which  have  in 
part  Joint  Peodtjcts  ;  such  as  the  carnage  of 
different  classes  of  goods  on  a  railway,  the 
permanent  expenses  of  which  are  paid  out  of 
the  rates  indiscriminately.  The  only  general 
principle  is  to  charge  on  each  article  "what 
the  trafBc  wQl  bear." 

So  far,  we  have  supposed  only  one  mono- 
polist. But  when  there  are  two  monopolists 
controlling  respectively  two  factors  of  produc- 
tion, e.g.  gas  and  water  power,  for  which  there 
is  a  joint  demand,  the  determinaAon  of  value 
is  more  difficult  (Marshall,  Pi^jS^les,  bk.  v. 
ch.  X.),  the  oppression  of  the  consumer  is  likely 
to  be  greater  (Cournot,  Srincipes,  ch.  is.). 

There  are  several  circumstances  which  prevent 
monopoly  prices  from  rising  to  the  full  height 
determined  by  the  preceding  theory.  The 
monopolist,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  future 
custom,  will  not  exact  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Thus  American  railway  companies  nurse  infant 
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cities,  and  have  even  "discriminated"  in 
favour  of  individuals  who  are  likely  to  be  good 
customers.  Again,  the  monopolist  wiU  refrain 
from  provoking  competition  by  excessive  prices. 
He  may  be  influenced,  too,  by  a  regard  for 
public  opinion,  and  even  a  concern  for  the 
interests  of  the  consumer.  The  last  feeling 
may  especially  be  expected  where  the  monopoly 
is  held  by  government.  In  this  case,  the 
surplus  which  the  monopolist  seeks  to  maximise 
will  not  be  simply  his  own  net  revenue,  but 
some  mean  between  that  surplus  and  Con- 
sumers' Rent,  which  Prof  Marshall  caUs  Oom- 
promise  Benefit  {Principles,  v.  ch.  xiii.). 

In  general,  prices  under  monopoly  are  higher 
than  they  would  have  been  under  competition, 
other  things  being  equal.  But  other  things  are 
not  equal,  for  the  expenses  of  production  are 
apt  to  be  less  under  monopoly,  owing  (1)  to  the 
advantages  of  production  on  a  large  scale  ;  (2) 
the  avoidance  of  waste  incident  to  competition. 
Four  or  five  tobacconists  in  America  spend 
annually  in  advertising  against  each  other  some 
3,000,000  dollars  (say  £600,000),  of  which  two- 
thirds  at  least  could  be  saved  \sj  combination 
(Jenks).  The  balance  of  forces  tending  to  raise 
and  to  lower  prices,  seems  to  be  against  the 
consumer  in  the  case  of  some  trusts  which  Prof. 
Jegljs  has  examined.  Even  if  the  price  of  whisky, 
or  refined  sugar,  has  fallen,  it  has  not  fallen  as 
much  as  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  Nor  is  the 
consumer  much  benefited  by  the  alleged  greater 
steadiness  of  monopoly  prices.  The  variations  in 
the  price  of  whisky  became,  after  the  formation 
of  the  trust,  less  frequent,  but  more  violent. 

The  injury  to  consumers  is  fairly  well  evi- 
denced. The  injustice  to  producers  is  even 
more  clearly  evident.  Mr.  Baker  estimates 
that  out  of  18,000,000  American  workers,  some 
5,500,000  derive  benefit  from  monopolies  ;  that 
is,  about  one-third  are  benefited  at  the  expense 
of  two-thirds.  The  greater  part  of  the  extra 
gains  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  much 
smaller  minority.  The  high  rate  of  profits 
enjoyed  by  trusts  may  be  another  evidence  of 
inequitable  gains,  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
owing  to  the  practice  of  watering  stock. 

One  remedy  for  these  evils  is  fortunately 
of  comparatively  easy  application,  where  the 
monopoly  is  a  corporation,  namely  publicity. 

[For  the  definition  of  monopoly,  consult  Sidgwick, 
Political  Economy,  bk.  ii.  ch.  x. ;  Senior,  Political 
Economy,  p.  103  ;  and  the  JVottveau  Dictionnaire 
de  V Economic  Politique,  with  the  references  there 
given.  As  to  the  prevalence  of  monopoly  at  pre- 
sent, Foxwell  "  Monopoles  "  in  the  Revue  d'£cono- 
mie  Politique  for  1889  ;  Parliamentary  Papers, 
Foreign  Office  miscellaneous  series.  No.  17 i,  1890, 
0.  5826,  32,  Report  on  Trusts  ;  C.  W.  Baker, 
Monopolies  and  the  People.  On  the  value  of  ' 
monopolised  articles,  Cournot,  Principes  Mathe- 
Tymtiqiies ;  Marshall,  Principles,  bk.  v.  ch.  xiii.  • 
Auspitz  and  Lieben,  Theorie  der  Preise,  72-75  and 
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other  mathematical  economists  ;  Hadley,  on  Rail- 
way Transportatimi,  and  other  works  relating  to 
railway  rates.  On  the  good  and  evil  of  modern 
monopolies,  Foxwell  and  Baker  as  before  ;  also 
J.  W.  Jenks  in  Eoonomic  Journal,  March  1892  ; 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  September  1894  ;  An- 
drews, in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  January 
1889.  The  most  forcible  dennnciation  of  monopoly 
is  to  be  found  in  classical  chapters  of  the  Wealth 
of  X'ations,  bk.  iv.  oh.  vji.  pt.  iii.,  and  ch.  viii. ; 
also  bk.  V.  ch.  i.  Cp.  Mill,  Political  Economy,  bk. 
V.  ch.  j£.  §  4.]  KT.  E. 

(See  Exchange,  Value  in  ;  Patent  Laws.) 
MONROE  DOCTRINE,  the  name  given  to 
a  celebrated  declaration  of  policy  made  by 
President  Monroe  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
It  arose  out  of  two  separate  complications. 
The  first  was  the  design  of  the  Holy  Alliance ' 
to  give  assistance  to  Spain  in  her  attempts  to 
reduce  her  revolted  South  American  colonies 
to  submission  ;  and  the  second  was  the  series 
of  diflFerences  between  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia  with  regard  to  territorial 
dominion  and  boundary  lines  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  North  America.  Great  Britain 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  CAN:yiNG,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  informed  the  American 
government  of  its  intentions,  and  proposed  a 
joint  declaration,  setting  forth  that  the  two 
countries  were  determined  to  prevent  the  inter- 
vention of  any  foreign  power  in  the  struggle 
between  Spain  and  her  colonies.  This  project 
fell  through  ;  but  it  was  known  that  the  two 
English-speaking  peoples  were  prepared  to  act 
in  concert.  Their  determination  to  assist  each 
other  in  keeping  the  Holy  Alliance  out  of  South 
and  Central  America  was  not  affected  by  their 
differences  with  regard  to  the  other  matter  dealt 
with  by  the  doctrine  under  review.  Under 
these  circumstances,  on  2nd  December  1823, 
Presideiit  Monroe,  in  his  annual  message  to 
congress,  declared,  first,  that  ' '  the  American 
continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condi- 
tion which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are 
henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonisation  by  any  European  powers  "  ; 
and  secondly,  that  "we  [the  United  States] 
should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  [the 
European  powers']  part  to  extend  their  system 
to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous 
to  om'  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power 
we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere. 
But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared 
their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose 
independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration 
and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other 
manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power, 

1  Formed  by  Alexander  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  in 
1S15 ;  in  conjxmction  with  Francis  I.,  emperor  of 
Austria  ;  and  Frederick  William  III.,  kiug  of  Prussia. 


in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of 
an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United 
States." 

These  declarations  have  become  a  sort  of 
sacred  text,  and  they  have  shared  the  fate  of 
other  sacred  texts  in  being  overloaded  with  a 
mass  of  comments.  And,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  commentators  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  those  who  seek  to  extend  and  those 
who  seek  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
The  first  part  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  been 
taken  to  forbid  the  acquisition  of  any  further 
dominion  on  the  North  American  continent 
by  European  powers  (message  of  President 
Polk,  2nd  December  1845)  ;  whQe  the  second 
part  was  held  to  justify  even  a  strongly- worded 
protest  against  the  confederation  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  (resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 27th  March  1867).  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  in  his  edition  of  "Wheaton's 
Internatvmal  Law,  sums  up  an  elaborate  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  subject  by  the  state- 
ments that  the  declaration  against  colonisation 
referred  only  to  the  acquisition  of  sovereign 
title  by  new  and  original  occupation,  and  the 
declaration  against  European  interposition  in 
the  afi'airs  of  American  states  was  meant  to  do 
no  more  than  forbid  the  extension  to  the 
American  continent  of  the  system  whereby  the 
great  powers  exercise  control  over  European 
affaii's. 

AVe  need  not  discuss  the  statement  that 
the  American  continent  is  closed  against  future 
colonisation.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  in^B|3,  it  is  certain  that  in  1896  there 
is  no  p^^W  the  New  World  which  does  not 
belong  wK  civilised  state.  Territory  in  it 
may,  therefore,  be  acquired  by  cession  or  con- 
quest, but  not  by  occupation  in  that  technical 
sense  which  signifies  the  taking  and  keeping 
possession  of  what  was  at  the  time  of  seiziu:e 
the  property  of  no  recognised  subject  of  Inter- 
NATioxAX  Law.  The  existence  of  boundary 
questions  does  not  militate  against  this  view. 
They  presuppose  that  the  districts  in  dispute  are 
under  the  rule  of  some  civilised  power,  the 
only  difficulty  being  to  apportion  them  among 
rival  claimants. 

The  really  important  part  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  is  the  assertion  of  the  principle  that 
the  state-system  of  Europe  must  not  be  ex- 
tended to  America.  Washington,  in  his  farewell 
address,  bequeathed  to  his  countrymen  the  policy 
of  keepin*  clear  of  European  entanglements. 
They  accAed  the  legacy,  and  soon  showed  a 
strong  dispoStion  to  add  to  it  the  coroUaiy  that 
Europe  must  refrain  fi'om  meddling  in  Trans- 
atlantic affairs.  The  cii'cnmstances  afready 
mentioned  brought  this  clause  of  their  political 
creed  to  the  front,  and  it  has  remained  ever 
since  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  external  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Statesmen  have  differed 
as  to  how  far  it  should  be  carried,  but  none 
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have  been  found  to  deny  it.  Successive  adminis- 
trations have  acted  upon  it  with  more  or  less 
of  vigour,  and  the  American  people  support  it 
with  practical  unanimity.  Like  most  other 
doctrines  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  grown  with 
the  process  of  assertion  and  definition.  It  has 
been  subject  both  to  healthy  development  and 
to  unhealthy  growth.  If  we  want  to  know  what 
it  is  held  to  cover  at  any  particular  time,  we 
must  refer  to  the  words  and  deeds  of  the 
American  statesmen  of  that  time  rather  than 
to  the  intentions  and  designs  of  President 
Monroe  or  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  his  secre- 
tary of  state.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
its  name  the  United  States  would  object  to  the 
acquisition  of  fresh  territory  on  the  American 
continent  by  any  European  states,  whatever 
were  the  means  employed  for  obtaining  it ;  and 
quite  recently  President  Cleveland  has  argued 
that  it  justifies  his  intervention  in  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela. 
The  United  States  do,  in  fact,  occupy  a  position 
of  pre-eminence  in  the  New  "World  very  similar 
to  the  position  of  the  six  great  powers  in  Europe, 
though  they  have  kept  themselves  free  from 
pledges  to  other  American  states  to  assist  them 
against  European  attacks  ;  and  they  define  and 
defend  their  hegemony  by  reference  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  That  doctrine  is  not  inter- 
national law  ;  but  it  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
American  policy,  which  other  powers  must  take 
into  account  if  they  wish  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  great  Transatlantic  republic.  Indica- 
tions have  not  been  wanting  that  the  doctrine 
may  develop  an  economic  side,  which  would  in 
practice  tend  towards  a  commercial  union  of 
American  states. 

[Wharton,  International  Law  Digest,  §§  57-68. 
— Dana,  note  on  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine,"  in  his  ed. 
of  Wheaton's  International  Law.  —  Lawrence, 
Principles  of  International  Law,  §  136. — American 
History  Leaflets,  No.  4.  President  Monroe's  mes- 
sage of  1823,  containing  the  statement  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  is  given  in  full,  in  No.  66  of  the 
Old  South  Leaflets,  recently  published  by  the 
directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in  History,  Old 
South  Meeting  House,  Boston,  Mass.].     T.  J.  L. 

MONTAIGNE,  Michel  db  (1533-1592). 
Although,  in  his  rambling  way,  the  author  of 
the  Essays  touched  on  innumerable  topics,  he 
rather  cautiously  avoided  social  and  political 
questions. 

"We  owe  submission  and  obedience  to  all 
kings,  for  this  is  due  to  their  oCBce,  but  we  only 
owe  our  esteem  and  affection  to  their  virtues " 
(bk.  i.  ch.  3).  Having  satisfied  his  conscience 
with  this  restriction,  Montaigne,  who  lived  in  the 
midst  of  the  havoc  of  religious  and  civil  wars, 
invariably  repeats  that  he  is  "disgusted  with 
novelty,  whatever  may  be  its  features "  (bk.  i. 
ch.  22). 

He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the 
profit  of  one  man  is  the  loss  of  another  "  (bk.  i. 
ch.  21),  and  expressly  mentions  the  merchant  as 


an  illustration.  On  sumptuary  laws,  he  is  more 
enlightened  ;  he  considers  them  as  going  against 
their  object,  as  good  examples  derived  from  kings 
and  great  people  would  be  much  more  effective 
(bk.  i.  ch.  43).  Some  hints  on  the  desirableness 
of  instituting  municipal  offices  of  information,  and 
on  the  usefulness  of  keeping  detailed  and  accurate 
family  journals  and  account  books  (bk.  i.  ch.  34), 
are  probably  the  only  remaining  utterances  of 
Montaigne  which  ought,  to  be  noticed  here. 

B.  ca. 

MONTANARI,  Gbminiano  (1633-1687). 
Born  at  Modena,  Italy.  An  able  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  he  was  mathematical  professor  for 
fourteen  years  at  the  university  of  Bologna,  and 
afterwards  professor  of  astronomy  and  meteor- 
ology at  the  university  of  Padua,  in  which  city  he 
died.  To  students  of  economics  he  is  known  by 
his  two  works  on  coins,  written  about  1680,  and 
published  seventy  years  later  by  Argelati  in  his 
collection  of  works  on  coins,  and  afterwards  re- 
produced in  the  collection  of  Custodi.  These 
works  possess  much  merit  notwithstanding  the 
evident  traces  of  the  influence  of  Bodin — an 
influence  greatly  felt  by  all  thinkers  at  that 
period. 

Fluent  and  animated  in  style,  Montanari  freely 
criticises  the  mistaken  views  held  in  his  day  on  the 
coinage  question,  and  the  injurious  effect  of  altera- 
tions in  coins,  and  the  raising  their  nominal  value ; 
and  points  out  the  rules  which  should  be  observed 
in  coining  money  at  the  mints.  His  investigations 
on  money  necessarily  lead  him  to  an  examination 
of  the  question  of  value.  He  combats  the  idea  of 
an  invariable  relation  of  the  value  between  gold 
and  silver  asserted  by  Bodin  and  SoAKurFi.  He 
reduces  the  laws  of  value  to  the  element  of  scarcity 
— understanding  scarcity  not  as  absolute,  but 
relative  to  the  extent  of  the  demand. 

In  his  researches,  says  Graziani,  Montanari  suc- 
ceeds in  explaining  all  the  general  phenomena  of 
value,  though  without  thoroughly  understanding 
the  intricate  and  difficult  subject — the  value  of 
money. 

Breve  trattato  del  valore  delle  monete  in  tutti  gli 
siati,  1680. — La  zecca  in  consvZta  di  staio,  trattato 
mercantile,  etc.  1687.  Republished  by  Custodi  in 
his  collection  of  Italian  classical  economists,  under 
the  title  of  Delle  monete,  trattato  mercantile. 

[Cossa,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political 
Economy,  London,  1893. — Bianohini,  Delia  scienm 
del  ben  mvere  sociale,  Palermo,  1845,  p.  170. — Gra- 
ziani, Le  idee  economiche  degli  economisti  emiliani 
e  romagnoli,  Modena,  1893,  pp.  45-48.]       u.  B. 

MONTAZGO,  called  carnerage  in  Aragon, 
a  toll  levied  by  Spanish  kings  on  migrating 
flocks  of  cattle  at  certain  passes  in  the  moun- 
tains.    It  was  suppressed  in  1758. 

[Canga  Arglislles,  Diccionario  de  Hacienda 
(London,  1826).     See  also  Mbsta.]  e.  ca. 

MONTCHRfiTIEN,  Antoyne  de  (c.  1576- 
1621),  a  Huguenot,  a  second-rate  poet,  and  a, 
hard- ware  manufacturer,  dedicated  in  1615  to 
the  king  (Louis  XIII.),  and  the  queen-mother, 
his  Traicte  de  I'CEconomie  Politique.    This  seems 
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to  be  the  first  work  ever  issued  under  that 
title ;  and  the  use  of  the  phrase  is  undoubtedly 
significant.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  ground 
for  the  assertion,  maintained  by  some  enthusi- 
astic French  writers,  and  notably  by  his  latest 
editor,  M.  Fuuck-Brentano,  that  Montchretien 
was  the  creator  of  political  economy,  or  even 
that  he  was  in  any  way  a  considerable  econ- 
omist. There  is  hardly  a  single  argument  or 
proposal  in  the  book  that  is  not  bon-owed  from 
earlier  writers  ;  the  passages  which  have  been 
most  praised  for  the  trade  policy  they  advocate 
are  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Bodin.  The 
book  is  really  nothing  but  a  thick  mercantilist 
pamphlet ;  its  style  is  grandiloquent  and  long- 
winded,  and  full  of  repetitions  ;  and  it  is  only 
valuable  for  the  miscellaneous  information  it 
gives  as  to  contemporary  conditions  of  industry 
and  trade  in  France. 

The  Traicti  has  been  edited  with  a  long  intro- 
duction by  M.  Funck-Brentano  (Paris,  1889); 
and  its  unoriginal  character  demonstrated  in  the 
Eng.  Hist.  Uee.,  vi.  (1891),  779.  w.  j.  a. 

MONTESQUIEU,  Charles  de  Secondat 
Baron  de  la  Be^de  et  de  Montesqijieu 
(1689-1755),  born  and  died  at  La  Brede  near 
Bordeaux.  One  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the 
18th  century,  he  may  be  considered  rather  a 
student  of  political  science  than  of  political 
economy  alone,  a  science  which  in  his  time 
scarcely  existed,  at  least  not  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  study.  Following  on  some  works  in 
which  he  asserted  more  than  he  could  prove, 
Montesquieu  -ivrote  in  1721  his  Lettres  Persanes, 
which  for  a  time  were  all  the  fashion,  and  seven 
years  later  (1728)  opened  to  him  the  doors  of 
the  French  academy.  This  book,  keen  and 
witty  criticism  as  it  was  of  the  men  of  his  time, 
would  not,  however,  have  secured  to  the  author 
that  widening  renown  which  his  name  has 
attained. 

The  works  which  have  immortalised  the  name 
of  Montesquieu  are  the  two  following  :  the  first, 
critical  and  historical,  is  entitled  Oonsiderations 
sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  des  Romains  et  de 
leur  decadence,  1734  ;  the  link  it  possesses  with 
economic  science  is  through  politics,  as  in  the 
passage,  "It  is  not  fortune  (in  our  time  we  should 
say  chance)  which  rules  the  world.   .  There 

are  general  causes — moral  or  physical  —  which 
operate  in  each  kingdom,  which  raise,  preserve,  or 
ruin  it ;  every  accidental  occurrence  is  subordinate 
to  these  causes  ;  and  if  the  chance  of  a  battle,  that 
is  to  say  a  particular  cause,  ruins  a  state,  this  takes 
place  because  there  was  a  general  cause  which  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  state  by  a  single  battle. 
In  short  the  principal  force  induces  all  particular 
accidents,"  ch.  xviii.  Again,  the  universality  of 
immaterial  laws  is  asserted  thus ;  "  As  men  at  all 
times  have  had  the  same  passions,  though  the 
occasions  which  produce  great  changes  are  different, 
the  causes  are  always  the  same"  (ch.  i.). 

The  second  book,  De  V Esprit  des  Lois,  1748,  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  the  first,  was  written 
throughout  in  the  same  exact  and  concise  style 


peculiar  to  the  author,  and  had  been  under  pre- 
paration for  some  time  (1728-1748),  the  latter 
year  being  the  time  of  its  appearance.  The 
reputation  of  this  masterpiece  has  increased  with 
time  ;  but  it  was  warmly  welcomed  even  on  its 
first  appearance. 

Madame  du  Deffand  said  with  a  sneer,  that  it 
was  "de  I'esprit  sur  les  lois."    Voltaire  appreciated 
it  more  highly  when  he  wrote  "the  human  race  had 
lost  its  title-deeds  ;  M.  de  Montesquieu  has  found 
them   and  returned  them."      The  fact   is,  that 
though   the   work   may   have   grown   antiquated 
both  in  form  and  through  the  advance  made  in 
moral  and  political  science  during  a  century  and 
a  half,  it  attains  in  many  passages  a  marvellous 
elevation,   which  excites   first   astonishment  and 
then  admiration.     The  remarks  on  the  influence  of 
climate  on  national  character  and  economic  condi- 
tion,   bks.    xiv.-xvi.,    are    among    Montesquieu's 
most   characteristic   points.      Some    passages    on 
economic  questions  may  be  selected,  in  which  the 
author  is  indisputably  in  advance  of  his  age.    Thus 
in  bk.  XX.  ch.  ii.  "The  natural  result  of  commerce 
is  peace.     Two  nations  trading  with  each  other 
make  themselves  reciprocally  dependent.      If  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  one  to  buy,  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  other  to  sell,  and  all  unions  are  founded  on 
mutual  necessities."     Bk.  xx.  ch.  ix.,  "it  is  com- 
merce which  sets  the  right  value  on  commodities, 
and  which  establishes  true  relations  between  them." 
In   the  coimtries  in   which   loans    of   money   at 
interest  are  not  regarded  favourably  by  the  law, 
"  the  lender  takes  on  himself  the  risk  of  breaking 
the  law,"  and  "the  rate  of  interest  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  risk  of  the  loan  not  being  paid." 
"Continence  is  naturally  linked  with  the  expansion 
of  the  race,"  bk.  xxiii.  ch.  ii.,  written  a  century 
before  Malthus,  he  appears  to  anticipate  some  of 
that  writer's    conclusions.      Montesquieu  was   in 
favour  of  direct  taxation    of  individuals,  not   a 
taxation  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  but  a  taxa- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  surplus  remaining  after 
the  satisfaction  of  their  ordinary  wants.     In  short, 
he  proposed  to  divide  the  citizens,  as  at  Athens, 
into  classes,    according   to   the  condition  of  the 
individuals.     No  doubt  there  were  economic  sub- 
jects on  which  he  too  readily  adopted  the  mistakes 
of  his  time.     He  supported  the  sale  of  oflices  ;  he 
inclined  to  the  mercantile  system  ;  he  had  no  clear 
idea  of  the  economic  position  of  money,  though  he 
said,  and  rightly,  "that  the  use  of  money  by  a 
nation  was  one  indication  of  civilisation,"  bk.  xviii. 
ch.  XV.     He  preached  also  the  equalisation  of  in- 
dividual property,  sympathising  too  much  with  the 
spirit  of  Lycurgus  in  this.     It  was  the  influence 
of  this  spirit  which  caused  him  to  regard  a  long- 
continued  period  of  national  security  as  leading  to 
corruption   and  decadence.     He  would  willingly 
have  consented  to  give  up  the  use  of  money  to 
attain  the  ideal  of  government  realised  by  the 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay.   Though  he  could  not  free  him- 
self from  some  of  the  economic  errors  of  his  time, 
Montesquieu  showed  often,  and  on  points  of  the 
highest  importance,  thesuperiority  of  his  judgment. 
In  these  cases  he  was  much  in  advance  of  his  con- 
temporaries.    It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  his 
book  Vesprit  des  lois  appeared  ten  years  before 
the  Tableau  iconomir/ue  of  Quesnay,  and  twenty- 
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eight  years  before  the  reforms  of  Turgot  and  the 
publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  This  great 
thinlier  dominated  his  own  age  and  often  antici- 
pated the  economic  ideas  of  the  future. 

[See  references  to  Montesquieu  in  A.  Smith,  W. 
of  N.,  bk.  i.  ch.  x.,  as  to  elfect  of  law  on  rates  of 
interest  ;  bk.  v.  ch.  i.,  as  to  education  and  morals 
among  the  Greeks.  —  Hume,  Essays,  No.  XI., 
on  "  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations,"  and  in 
note  T.]  a.  0.  f. 

MONTHLY  ASSESSMENTS  were  a  tax 
first  levied  by  the  long  parliament  during  the 
civil  war,  continued  throughout  the  common- 
wealth, and  occasionally  used  under  Charles  II. 
and  William  III.  They  were  an  improvement 
upon  the  old  Subsidies,  being  more  evenly 
assessed  rather  than  more  productive.  A  sum, 
based  upon  the  highest  produce  of  a  subsidy, 
was  iixed,  and  proportionately  assessed  upon 
both  real  and  personal  property  by  local 
commissioners  for  each  county  ;  it  was  levied 
upon  occupiers,  to  be  by  them  deducted  from 
theu'  rent.  Church  lands  and  goods  were 
included,  and  it  was  the  establishment  of  this 
as  permanent  which  occasioned  the  cession  by 
the  clergy  in  convocation  of  their  taxing  powers 
in  return  for  the  right  of  voting  at  parliament- 
ary elections.  The  tax  varied  from  £35,000 
to  £120,000  a  month,  and  was  generally  levied 
for  thi'ee  or  more  months  in  succession,  a  pro- 
portionate sum  being  also  sometimes  obtained 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  After  1690-91,  the 
year  of  the  highest  sum  ever  raised  by  this  tax, 
monthly  assessments  gave  way  to  a  new  form 
of  property-tax. 

[Dowell's  Hist,  of  Taxation,  vols.  ii.  iii. — For 
details  of  assessment  in  1660  see  Sinclair,  Public 
Revemie,  i.  304,  note.]  jd.  n.  p. 

MONTHS,  FouKTHS  of.  In  any  analysis  of 
the  returns  of  the  Clearing  House,  reference 
is  frequently  made  to  the  ' '  Fourths  of  the 
Month."  The  origin  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  a  custom  exists  in  many  branches  of 
trade  to  date  the  bills  drawn  on  their  debtors  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month.  These  bills  become, 
according  to  the  English  mercantile  law,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Days  of  Gkaoe  (q.v.),  payable 
on  the  fourth  of  the  month  in  which  they  fall 
due.  Hence  a  larger  number  of  purely  com- 
mercial transactions,  as  a  rule,  pass  through 
the  Clearing  House  on  the  fourth  of  the  month 
than  on  any  other  day,  and  the  amount  of  the 
returns  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  activity  or 
slackness  in  trade.  This  observation  refers, 
as  stated,  to  the  ' '  purely  commercial  transac- 
tions "  ;  those  on  stock  exchange  account  days, 
and  consol  settling  days,  largely  exceed  the 
"fourths  of  the  months,"  but  it  is  only  the 
latter  which  are  under  notice  here. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  amounts 
paid  on  the  "  fourths  of  the  month,"  since  the 
commencement  of  the  publication  of  the  clearing 
house  returns  in  1868,  to  the  present  time. 
The  totals  of  the  annual  clearings  are  likewise 


added,  and  columns  of  proportional  figures. 
By  these  the  progress  of  the  transactions  of  the 
"fourths  of  the  month,"  relatively  to  the  total 
transactions  can  be  easily  traced.  It  will  be 
observed  by  comparing  column  three  with 
columns  four  and  six,  that  the  amount  of 
business  done  on  the  "fourths  of  the  month" 
has  not  kept  its  own  relatively  to  the  total 
transactions.  This  corresponds  to  the  known 
fact  that  fewer  bills  of  exchange  are  now  drawn 
in  proportion  to  business  done  than  used 
formerly  to  be  the  case.  At  the  same  time  the 
' '  fourths  of  the  month  "  are  still  important, 
and  the  amount  of  business  done  on  those  days 
is  carefully  watched  and  noted  by  those  engaged 
in  business. 

London  Clearing  Souse  Returns,  1868-1895. 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  as 
divided  between  the  amounts  received  on  the 
Fourths  of  the  Month  and  the  total ;  columns  of 
proportionate  figures  have  been  added  which  show 
the  proportion  which  each  of  these  heads  bears  to 
the  total  transactions  of  each  year,  and  also  the 
difference  between  the  amounts  in  each  year  and 
in  the  year  1868,  the  earliest  to  which  the  state- 
ment extends. 
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172 
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MONTS  DE  PIET£.  Early  in  their  history 
several  small  Italian  states  exacted  from  their 
citizens  forced  loans,  on  which  interest  was  paid ; 
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the  sums  of  money  thus  raised  formed  what  was 
called  a  mons,  or  heap.  The  name  of  monies 
pietatis  ia  derived  from  this  ;  the  second  word 
distinguishes  these  from  the  earlier  founded 
monies  coacti,  and  is  given  to  the  charitable  funds 
for  granting  loans  on  the  security  of  pawned 
articles,  which  were  established  in  Italy  towards 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century  (Orvieto,  1463, 
Perugia,  with  papal  authority,  1467,  Viterbo^ 
1472,  etc.).  The  Franciscans  were  their  warmest 
advocates,  and  various  spiritual  and  temporal 
privileges  were  granted  to  the  contributors  to 
this  pious  purpose  ;  but  as  they  proved  inade- 
quate to  attract  the  necessary  funds,  several 
mantes  began  to  accept  deposits  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest.  This,  and  the  levying  a 
small  percentage  to  cover  working  expenses, 
gave  rise  to  a  fierce  controversy  between  the 
Franciscans  on  the  one  side  and  the  Dominicans 
on  the  other,  the  latter  maintaining  that  the 
system  was  based  on  usury  (see  Cakon  Law). 
However,  in  1515,  the  Lateran  council  and  the 
pope,  Leo  X.,  sanctioned  the  right  to  levy  a 
moderate  iuterest,  provided  the  object  were  not 
to  realise  a  private  gaiu.  Thenceforward  the 
Italian  mimti  dipietd,  mostly  under  ecclesiastical 
management,  enjoyed  the  steady  protection  of 
the  popes,  though  some  of  them,  especially  the 
mois  in  Rome,  assumed  much  of  the  character 
of  a  bank,  and  became  owners  of  considerable 
property. 

In  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  national  relig- 
ious devotion,  and  the  rapid  success  of  these  in- 
stitutions in  tire  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  first 
monfe  de  pUdad  was  not  founded  tOl  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 8th  century  under  PhiUp  V. , 
the  first  king  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  They 
now  exist  under  government  supervision  in  the 
most  important  towns.  The  mmites  de  piedad 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  numerous 
monies  pios,  which  like  the  mantes  gran/Uici  in 
Italy,  supplied  corn,  wine,  and  agricultural 
produce  generally,  to  the  population  during 
periods  of  scarcity  or  at  seed-time. 

North  of  the  Alps,  the  mants  de  piiti  found 
at  their  first  introduction  a  congenial  soil  in 
the  Netherlands,  where  the  pawning  business 
had  until  then  been  monopolised  by  Italian 
money  dealers,  whose  authorised  rate  of  interest 
varied  from  20  to  55  per  cent,  and  who,  iu  the 
popular  Flemish  language,  have  left  their  name 
(Lombaard)  to  the  inonls  de  piM,  although  a 
designation  literally  translated  from  the  French 
(Berg  van  BarmJiertigheid)  has  taken  its  place 
in  modern  times.  They  were  first  introduced 
in  1618  by  Wenceslas  Cceberger  under  archduke 
Albert,  and  soon  were  in  operation  iu  all  the 
principal  towns.  Placed  under  the  control  of 
a  general  superintendent,  they  rather  combiaed 
the  characteristics  of  banking  and  of  charitable 
establishments,  lending  at  from  15  to  18  per 
cent.  In  modern  Belgium  the  managing  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  commvuial  authorities,  and 


the  funds  supplied  primarily  by  the  Bureavj:  de 
BienfaisanM  (poor  boards),  secondarily  by  the 
municipality  itself. 

In  Germany,  the  civic  authorities  had,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  14th  century,  estab- 
lished banks  on  their  own  account  in  some  of 
the  imperial  towns,  Frankfurt  1402,  Nuremberg 
1598  ;  these  banks  cleared  the  way  for  the 
adoption  of  Pfandhduser  on  the  Italian  model. 
The  first  of  these  was  founded  in  1591  at 
Augsburg  and  still  exists.  This  example  was 
soon  followed  in  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  and  later  iu 
Hamburg  (1650).  A  great  number  of  these 
establishments,  often  of  a  municipal,  sometimes 
of  a  private  character,  were  started  during  the 
18th  century.  Owing  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution of  the  Gei-man  empire  and  the  legisla- 
tive powers  of  the  individual  states,  state, 
municipal,  and  private  Leih  and  Ffandhiiuser 
co-exist  at  the  present  day ;  the  Berlin  Leihhaus, 
for  instance,  is  a  royal  institution.  The  ruling 
principle  may  be  stated  thus  :  private  Pfand- 
hduser  must  be  licensed,  and  are  submitted  to 
control  by  the  local  authorities,  but  the  licence 
cannot  be  withheld  on  other  grounds  than  per- 
sonal imworthiness,  or  the  absence  of  the  need 
for  such  an  establishment.  The  authorities  of 
each  state  may  require  its  foundation,  wherever 
the  want  is  felt.  Generally  speaking,  the 
same  system  of  licensing  prevails  in  Austria. 

In  France,  notwithstanding  some  inefiectual 
attempts  under  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV. 
it  was  long  before  the  Mants  de  Piiti  were 
naturalised.  After  1577  one  was  installed  in 
Avignon,  which  city  was  papal  territory  until 
the  French  Revolution.  In  1777  a  royal  patent 
was  granted  to  the  managers  of  the  hospitals  to 
set  up  a  house  for  loans  on  movable  pledges  iu 
Paris  ;  they  lent  at  10  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
from  1777  to  1789  the  yearly  totals  of  their 
loans  amounted  on  anaverage  to  about  8, 000, 000 
sterling.  The  National  Assembly  decreed  the 
hberty  of  the  profession,  and  during  the  troubled 
period  of  the  iirst  republic  the  most  frightful 
abuses  ensued.  In  1797  the  Directory  appointed 
five  administrateurs  of  respectabUity  to  re-open 
the  Mont  de  BiStS,  which  had  been  closed  in 
1795,  and  to  start  it  anew  with  their  own 
capital,  amounting  to  £20,000.  The  rate  of  3 
per  cent  per  month  at  which  they  advanced 
money  was  gi'atefully  hailed  by  crowds  of  needy 
borrowers.  Through  theconiidence  theyinspired, 
the  administrateurs  were  able  to  raise  money 
on  lenient  terms,  and  gradually  to  bring  down 
the  rate  of  interest  on  their  own  loans  to  12 
per  cent  per  annum.  In  1804  Napoleon  paid 
off  their  shares,  and  the  Paris  Mont  de  Piete 
became  a  public  institution  enjoying  a  mono- 
poly for  this  kind  of  transactions.  Until  1840 
twenty -four  commissionnaires  acted  as  inter- 
mediate agents  between  the  population  of  distant 
quarters  and  the  Mant  de  Piiti  itself,  but  they 
were  then  suppressed,  and  branch  establishments 
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organised  in  their  place.  Similar  institutions 
are  now  to  be  found  in  all  the  ohiel'  towns  of 
France  ;  under  a  law  of  1851,  they  must  be 
authorised  by  the  municipal  council  and  managed 
by  a  paid  director  assisted  by  a  hoard,  whose 
unpaid  members  are  appointed  by  the  prefect 
and  presided  over  by  the  Main.  The  surplus  of 
receipts  over  expenses,  after  a  proper  deduction 
for  forming  the  necessary  capital,  must  be  paid 
over  to  hospitals  or  other  charitable  institutions, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  prefect.  The 
ilonts  de  Piite  are  entitled  to  accept  donations 
and  legacies. 

The  contracting  a  loan  is  authenticated  by  a 
document  called  reconnaissance ;  the  value  of  the 
article  pledged  is  ascertained  under  the  joint 
responsibility  of  official  commissaires  priseurs ; 
and  as  reconnaissanas  are  transferable,  this 
way  of  proceeding  has  given  rise  to  a  rather 
unpleasant  traffic  based  on  the  lowness  of  the 
estimates  (see  the  &onomi3te  Frant^ais,  August 
1890,  p.  133).  At  the  end  of  the  stipulated 
term,  generally  one  year,  the  articles  must  be 
redeemed  or  the  engagement  renewed  ;  if  these 
formalities  are  not  gone  through,  they  are  sold 
by  public  auction,  the  borrowers  having  tlixee 
years  to  claim  the  eventual  surplus  resulting 
from  the  sale.  Any  borrower  may  require  the 
sale  of  the  articles  he  has  deposited  at  the  end 
of  three  months.  The  Paris  Mont  de  Fieti, 
whose  operations  exceed  those  of  the  forty-one 
provincial  Monts  de  Piite  (say  about  £1,400,000 
against  £1,000,000  a  year),  grants  advances, 
since  tlie  beginning  of  1894,  on  securities  such 
as  shares,  debentures,  national  stock,  etc.  It 
accepts  deposits  at  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  and 
charges  7  per  cent  (commission  included)  on 
its  loans. 

Many  objections  have  been  made  to  Monts  de 
Piete.  It  has  been  said  that  they  put  on  the  same 
footing  the  spendthrift,  the  prostitute  and  the 
deserving  head  of  a  family,  and  that  they  deprive  the 
borrower  of  the  use  of  the  pawned  articles,  whilst 
the  owner  of  a  mortgaged  property  keeps  its  man- 
agement in  his  hands  and  is  thus  enabled  to  earn 
the  monies  required  for  payment  of  interest  and 
repayment  of  principal.  Still  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  aiford  means  of  assisting  small  tradesmen 
and  working  people  during  temporary  embarrass- 
ment and  that  now  as  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Turgot's  opinion  (in 
his  Memoire  sur  Us  Frits  d' Argent),  that  "the  poor 
man  is  happy  to  find  the  assistance  he  wants  with- 
out being  exposed  to  any  other  risk  than  the  loss  of 
his  pledge."     (See  Canon  Law  ;  Pawnbkokinq.) 

[Bndemaun,  Studien  in  der  Roinanisch  kanoni- 
stisclien  Wvrthschafts-  und  Rechts-Lehre,  pp.  460- 
471,  Berlin,  1874,  1883.— Iglesias,  Beneficencia 
en  Bspafla,  pp.  399-403. — De  Decker,  Les  Monts 
de  puts  en  Belgique,  Brussels,  1844. — Blaize,  Les 
Monts  de  Piete,  Paris,  1856. — Neumann,  Gesch. 
des  Wuchers  in  Deutschland. — E.  Duval,  Manuel 
de  Legislation  des  Monts  de  PiUi,  Coulommiers, 
1886  ;  and  Le  Mont  de  FiSU  de  Paris,  Imprimerie 
Nationale,  1881,  and  the  articles  Leihhduser  and 


Pfandleihgeschdfte  in  Conrad's  ffamdwiirterbuch 
der  Staatsmssenschaften,  Jena,  1892.]       E.  ca. 

MONTYON,  Antoine  Robert  Auget,  Baron 
de  (1733-1820),  was  born  and  died  in  Paris. 
Montyon  was  known  chiefly  by  the  establishment 
of  his  "prix  de  vertu,"  and  also  by  the 
Montyon  prix  de  Staiistique  founded  in  his 
honour,  and  won,  among  others,  by  Le  Plat. 

He  left  two  works,  still  often  read,  though  they 
contain  much  rubbish  mixed  only  with  a  little 
that  is  good.  These  are  :  Quelle  inflvsTice  ont  les 
diverses  especes  d'impdts  swr  la  moralitS,  Vactiviti, 
et  I'iyidustrie  des  peuples,  8vo,  1808,  reprinted 
in  1848  in  Guillaumin's  collection  {Melanges 
d'iconomie  politique,  t.  ii.),  and  Particularites  et 
observations  sur  les  ministres  desjinances  de  France 
les  plus  celebres  de  1690  d  1791,  1812,  8vo.  In 
the  first  of  these  works,  Montyon  writes  rather  as 
a  philanthropist  than  an  economist  or  a  financier. 
He  desired  that  taxation  should  inculcate  morality, 
should  favour  marriage,  be  heavy  on  those  who 
remained  single,  and  hinder  luxury.  In  the  second, 
he  extolled  Necker,  and  declares  that  Turgot 
had  done  nothing  important  for  the  prosperity  of 
France.  He  showed  his  firmness  of  character  when 
he  chose  rather  to  forfeit  his  position  as  commis- 
sioner than  to  acquiesce  in  the  violation  of  the 
irremovability  of  the  magistrates  committed  in 
1771,  by  the  chancellor  N.  de  Maupeou,  the 
protege  of  M™e.  Du  Barry.  a.  o.  f. 

MONYPENNY,  David,  author  of  a  work 
on  the  Poor  Laws  "a  work  of  considerable 
authority,"  M'CuUoch  (iii.  of  Pol.  Econ.,  p. 
298). 

He  wrote :  The  claims  of  the  EstaMished 
Ohurch  of  Scotland  on  the  country  .  .  .  in  the 
present  Crisis.  .  .  .  2nd  ed.,  Edinburgh, 
(1838  ?),  8vo. — Proposed  Alterations  of  the  Scottish 
Poor  Laws  .  .  .  considered  and  comrmnted  on. 
Edinburgh,  1840,  8vo. — Remarks  on  the  Poor 
Laws  and  on  tlie  Method  of  Providing  for  the 
Poor  in  Scotland,  1st  ed.,  1834,  8vo,  2nd  ed., 
with  additions,  1836,  8vo.  a.  l. 

MOORE,  Adam  (fl.  1650)  was  author  of 
Bread  for  the  Poor  and  Advancement  of  the 
English  Naiion  promised  by  enclosure  of  the 
Wastes  and  Common  Grounds  of  England, 
London,  1663,  8vo.  Moore  lays  stress  on  the 
effect  of  adjacent  commons  in  engendering  idle- 
ness, with  its  consequence,  penury.  Commons 
being  divided  into  "uplandish"  and  "marish," 
their  respective  merits  as  breeding  and  feeding 
places  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  as  pro- 
viding fuel,  are  dealt  with.  The  conclusion  is 
that  one-fourth  part  of  the  commons,  when 
improved,  will  be  worth  as  much  as  the  former 
whole.  Assuming  that  there  are  two  million 
acres  of  such  wastes  in  England  and  Wales, 
the  enclosure  of  one-fourth  of  these  will  main- 
tain an  additional  750,000  of  population. 
Moore  proposes  a  "grand  committee"  for  each 
county  to  settle  private  claims.  The  poor 
cottagers  are  to  be  protected  by  the  portions 
allotted  to  them  being  held  in  free  Socage  for 
ever,  under  a  small  yearly  rent.      The  value  of 
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their  holdings  would  be  thus  raised  from  about 
3d.  to  £10  or  £50  (see  Esclosukes). 

[The  merits  of  the  tract  have  been  perhaps 
overrated  by  M'CuUoch,  Literature  of  Political 
Ei-oaomy,  hut  its  value  as  historical  evidence  is 
undeniable.]  H.  E.  E. 

MORA.  A  party  to  an  obhgation  who  fails 
to  perform  what  is  due  from  him  when  he  has 
received  notice  from  the  other  party  demand- 
ing performance,  intcrpellatio,  is,  according  to 
the  terminology  of  Roman  law,  in  mora — 
mora  debitoris.  From  the  time  of  its  oc- 
currence he  is  bound  to  put  the  party  who 
makes  the  claim  in  an  eijually  favourable 
position,  as  if  performance  had  been  made 
without  any  default.  So  he  must  pay  interest 
from  that  date,  though  he  may  not  previously 
have  been  liable  to  do  so  ;  and  he  becomes 
liable  for  all  loss  or  damage  atti'ibutable  to 
accident,  as  well  as  to  negligence,  where  he  holds 
the  property  of  another  as  bailee.  So  too,  if 
the  thing  to  be  dehvered  falls  in  value  after 
mora  has  set  -  in,  he  must  pay  the  highest 
value  the  thing  has  reached  since  that  occur- 
rence, unless  he  can  prove  that  the  party  to 
whom  he  should  have  made  delivery  of  the 
thing  would  not  have  disposed  of  it. 

In  some  cases  actual  notice  of  the  claim  is 
not  necessary  to  constitute  mora,  as  when  a 
future  time  of  payment  is  fixed  by  the  contract, 
according  to  the  maxim.  Dies  interpdlat  pro 
homine.  A  party  who  is  entitled  to  perform- 
ance may  be  in  m/)ra — mm-a  creditoris — on  his 
side.  This  happens  if  he  refuses  to  accept 
performance,  when  performance  is  duly  tendered 
to  him.  The  effect  of  this  is,  not  to  discharge 
the  obligation,  but  to  make  him  liable  for  all 
loss  to  the  other  party,  which  is  a  consequence 
of  his  not  having  accepted  performance. 

E.  A.  yx. 
MORAL  RESTRAINT.  See  Malthus. 
MORALITY,  Systems  of,  in  Relation  to 
Political  Economy.  The  relation  of  morals 
to  economics  is  often  misunderstood.  Political 
economy  is,  properly  speaking,  a  science  rather 
than  an  art.  It  aims  in  the  first  instance  at 
the  explanation  of  a  certain  class  of  facts,  the 
facts,  namely,  of  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  The  special  knowledge  of 
economic  facts  possessed  by  the  economist  may 
enable  bi-m  to  give  valuable  advice  on  economic 
questions,  hut  this,  strictly  speaking,  is  not 
his  business.  His  business  is  to  explain,  not 
to  exhort.  It  is  therefore  beside  the  mark  to 
speak  of  economists,  as  such,  preaching  a  low 
morality  or  rejecting  morality  altogether. 
There  is,  however,  a  real  relation  between 
economics  and  moral  science.  For  the  facts 
with  which  political  economy  is  concerned 
are  in  great  measure  facts  of  human  conduct, 
and  all  human  conduct  is  included  in  the 
field  of  moral  inquiry.  Hence  a  twofold  con- 
nection between  morals  and  economics.      For 


in  the  fu'st  place  the  economist  cannot  explain 
the  action  of  human  beings,  with  reference  to 
wealth,  unless  he  has  a  theory  of  human 
nature,  and  a  theory  of  human  nature  must 
include  a  theory  of  morals.  The  theory  of 
morals  of  an  economist  need  not  be  original 
or  peculiar  ;  it  may  not  even  be  very  clearly 
conceived  ;  but  a  theory  of  morals  he  must 
have.  The  economist's  theory  of  human 
nature  and  of  morals  will  affect  his  account 
of  the  motives  which  unfit  men  for  exertion, 
of  the  uses  of  competition,  of  the  effects  of 
the  institution  of  private  property,  the  influ- 
ence of  slavery  or  of  personal  freedom,  of  the 
economic  bearing  of  different  foiTns  of  religious 
belief  or  poUtical  constitution,  of  the  result  of 
different  occupations  on  the  economic  capacity 
of  man,  of  the  economic  results  of  the  growth 
of  population,  the  subdivision  of  land,  the 
increase  of  luxury  and  countless  other  pheno- 
mena which  come  mthin  the  purview  of  his 
science.  Thus  the  Greek  theory  that  complete 
leisure  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  life,  led 
Aristotle  to  hold  that  there  must  exist  a 
class  of  producers  themselves  incapable  of 
that  life,  but  making  it  possible  for  those 
who  were  more  gifted.  Aristotle  concluded 
therefore  that  the  iustitution  of  slavery  which 
he  found  in  existence  was  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  highest  civilisation.  The  mediseval 
doctriae  that  it  was  sinful  to  take  interest 
for  money,  tended  to  prevent  any  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  uses  of  capital. 
The  modern  doctrine  that  comfort  is  an  aid 
to  virtue,  and  an  abundance  of  means  a  help 
towards  a  good  life,  has  led  speculative  minds 
to  devote  much  more  attention  to  the  processes 
of  production  and  distilbution,  and  to  take  a 
much  more  complacent  view  of  lives  spent 
chiefly  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  How 
differently  different  minds  will  iaterpret  the 
same  economic  facts  may  he  seen  by  comparing 
Adam  Smith  with  Ruskin.  To  Adam  Smith 
happiness,  that  is  the  greatest  amount  of 
pleasure  and  the  least  amount  of  pain,  was 
the  only  rational  end  of  action  ;  he  approved 
of  personal  freedom  and  competition  as  means 
to  this  end.  To  him,  therefore,  modern  society 
appears  to  he  in  a  constant  state  of  improve- 
ment. Ruskin  does  not  allow  that  happiness 
in  this  sense  is  the  end  of  action.  He  main- 
tains that  subordination  and  co-operation  are 
the  true  means  of  obtaining  the  highest  good. 
He  therefore  regards  as  indications  of  decay 
much  that  Adam  Smith  regards  as  indications 
of  improvement.  In  no  science,  least  of  aU  in 
the  sciences  which  deal  with,  man  in  society, 
can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  pure  passive 
observation.  The  scientific  intellect  always 
brings  as  much  as  it  finds,  and  unconsciously 
inaposes  its  forms  of  thought  on  the  object 
which  it  studies.  What  we  are  and  whither 
we  are  going  nobody  can  fully  tell ;  and  each 
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man's  version  of  human  character  and  destiny 
is  tinged  with  the  colonr  of  his  own  mind. 

The  charge  of  a  low  morality  so  often  brought 
against  the  classical  economists  rests  partly,  no 
doubt,  on  the  misconception  of  supposing  that 
they  approved  of  everything  which  tliey  re- 
corded, but  it  also  rests  partly  on  the  fact 
that  they  accepted  the  current  moral  theories 
of  their  time.  These  theories  were  various 
forms  of  what  is  known  as  Hedonism  (Gk. 
^Sopt;,  pleasure).  Locke  and  his  successors 
were  supposed  to  have  sho\vn  tliat  the  soul  is 
a  mere  sentient  subject.  If  this  be  so,  good 
must  mean  pleasure,  and  evil  pain.  The 
rational  end  of  action  must  be  the  greatest 
amount  of  pleasm-e  with  the  least  amount  of 
pain.  This  moral  doctrine  took  two  principal 
forms,  one  egoistic,  the  other  philanthropic. 
According  to  the  egoistic  or  Epicurean  version 
the  individual  can  seek  only  his  own  happiness ; 
according  to  the  phUanthropio  or  utilitarian 
version  he  can  seek  and  should  seek  the  happi- 
ness of  all.  The  link  between  the  two  theories 
is  supplied  through  the  social  instinct,  by 
gratifying  which  man  secures  at  once  his 
own  happiness  and  that  of  his  fellows.  The 
utQitarian  doctrine,  first  outlined  by  Hume, 
and  afterwards  elaborated  by  Bentham,  seems 
to  have  been  the  theory  of  morals  accepted  by 
Adam  Smith,  by  Malthus,  and  by  most  of 
their  immediate  disciples,  French  and  English. 
But  the  philosophic  and  practical  shortcomings, 
even  of  this  enlarged  hedonism,  were  severely 
exposed  in  the  philosophical  reaction  of  the 
19th  century.  With  all  its  kindliness  and 
common  sense  the  favourite  moral  theory  of 
the  older  economists  appeared  defective  both 
in  depth  and  in  elevation.  They  were  accused 
of  explaining  social  phenomena  by  the  help  of 
a  low  conception  of  hmnan  nature.  The  charge 
was  grossly  exaggerated,  but  it  was  not  alto- 
gether destitute  of  foundation.  Later  econo- 
mists frequently  seem  to  have  no  definite 
theory  of  human  nature,  good  or  bad. 

In  the  second  place  the  economist  has  to 
take  account  of  the  various  theories  of  morals 
which  have  found  acceptance  in  different  ages 
and  countries.  It  is  true  that  the  mass  of 
mankind  never  formulate  a  theory  of  conduct. 
Men  act  upon  instinct,  but  the  instinct  implies 
a  doctrine,  and  this  doctrine  is  made  explicit 
by  the  accredited  teachers  of  the  day,  philo- 
sophers, priests,  or  men  of  letters.  Did 
space  allow,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how 
different  has  been  the  influence  upon  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  exercised 
by  the  classical,  the  mediseval,  and  the  modern 
ideals  of  conduct.  But  the  subject  would 
require  many  volumes  for  its  elucidation.  The 
position  taken  by  economists  with  reference  to 
morality  and  systems  of  morals  is  to  be  under- 
stood rather  by  1!he  general  tenor  of  their 
writings  than  by  reference  to  particular  passages. 


It  is  the  utilitarian  spirit,  not  the  utilitarian 
dogmas,  which  so  many  of  the  older  economists 
adopted. 

[The  reader  may  consult,  Locke,  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding. —  Hume,  Treatise  on 
Hmnan  Natit/re. — Bonar,  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy. — Ashley,  Economic  History  of  England, 
bk.  ii. — Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Noiions — Sidg- 
wick.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  bk.  iii. 
chs.  vi.  and  vii. — Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics, 
vol.  i.  (3rd  ed.)  bk.  i.  oh.  v. — Keynes,  Scope  and 
Method  of  Political  Economy,  eh.  ii. — Ruskin, 
Unto  this  Last. — Wagner,  JVatiormlokonomie. — 
Mackenzie,  Social  Philosophy.'^  F.  c.  M. 

MORATORY  LAW.  A  moratory  law  is  a  law 
passed  in  times  of  emergency,  postponing  for  a 
specified  time  the  due  date  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  other  obligations.  The  delay  or  period  of 
grace  accorded  by  the  law  is  sometimes,  though 
not  perhaps  correctly,  spoken  of  as  «,  "mora- 
torium." During  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1870-71  moratory  laws  were  several  times 
passed  by  the  French  government.  Their 
international  effect  was  discussed  at  length  and 
their  validity  upheld  in  the  case  of  Ptouquette  v. 
Overmann  (1875)  L.R.,  10  Q.B.  525.  It  is  of 
the  essence  of  a  moratory  law  that  it  shoiJd  be 
enacted  to  meet  some  special  political  or  com- 
mercial emergency.  For  example  the  Bank 
Holidays  Act  1871,  which  makes  all  bills 
maturing  on  a  bank  holiday  payable  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  could  not  properly  be  described  as 
a  moratory  law,  because  it  is  a  permanent 
enactment.     (See  also  MoEA.)  M.  D.  o. 

MORCELLEMENT.  This  French  term,  liter- 
ally "parcelling,"  is  specially  used  to  express 
the  division  of  land  among  small  peasant  pro- 
prietors. Those  French  writers  who  believe 
that  this  division  has  been  pushed  to  a  danger- 
ous extent,  also  frequently  employ  the  expres- 
sions imiettement  (reducing  into  crumbs)  or 
"  pulverisation  "  (in  Gei-man  Zwergwirthschaft). 

It  is  applied  both  to  cultivation  and  to 
ownership  of  land.  In  the  former  sense,  much 
naturally  depends  on  the  kind  of  cultivation 
peculiar  to  the  region,  as  corn  or  the  vine, 
and  to  the  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  produce 
— as  garden  cultivation  near  large  towns. 
Leaving  for  the  moment  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  dealing  exclusively  with  the  morcelle- 
ment  of  ownership,  we  notice  fii'st  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  existing  division 
of  land  in  France  is  entirely  due,  as  is  often 
stated,  to  the  operations  of  the  Code  Civil 
(articles  815-842),  enacting  that  the  children 
of  a  deceased  landowner  are  entitled  to  claim 
shares  of  his  property  equal  in  value  and  in 
kind.  As  known  by  all  readers  of  Arthur 
Young,  the  number  of  peasant  proprietors  in 
France  was  large  before  the  French  Revolution, 
the  principle  of  the  present  laws  of  succession 
being  then  in  force  for  the  property  of  com- 
moners.    In  a  paper  read  in  1889  before  the 
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International  Institute  of  Statistics,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  du  Comiti  des  Travaux 
Historiques  et  Scientifiques  of  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction  for  1890,  pp.  98-116,  a 
French  statistician,  M.  Gimel,  computed  the 
number  of  taxed  landowners,  before  the  French 
revolution,  consequently  excluding  the  privi- 
leged noblesse,  at  four  millions.  The  fact  is  that 
the  abolition  of  entails,  the  confiscation  and  sale 
by  auction  of  the  naMaruiliseA  estates,  and  the 
extension  of  the  equal  division  of  successions, 
combined  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  an 
already  existing  tendency. 

To  ascertaiu  the  present  number  of  land- 
owners in  France,  the  number  of  cates  or  in- 
dividual ' '  extracts  "  from  the  communal  rolls 
of  direct  taxation  on  real  property  has  first  to 
be  taken  ;  then  as  the  same  man  often  owns 
land  in  different  communes,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  number  of  cates  is  about  twice  that  of 
the  number  of  actual  proprietors.  M.  de  Foville, 
the  best  authority  on  this  subject,  estimates  the 
niunher  of  owners  of  real  property  in  France 
at  the  following  dates  as  follows  : 

Before  the  Revolution .         .         4    mUlions. 

6i        „ 

7 

8 

from  7J  to  8 
millions. 

According  to  the  decennial  Enqutte  of  1882, 
out  of  the  total  number,  4,836,000  are  rural 
landowners,  of  whom  3j  millions  personally 
cultivate  their  own  land. 

In  the  agricultural  EnquUe  of  1884,  a 
classification  based  on  the  extent  of  land  in- 
dividually owned  was  iacluded  and  carefully 
carried  out ;  it  shows  the  following  proportional 
percentages  for  very  small,  small,  medium- 
sized,  and  large  properties. 


About  1825 
About  1850 
In  1875  . 
In  1890      . 


Land. 

Number 
of  cotts. 

Occupied 
Area. 

Under  2  hectares  (6  acres)     . 
From  2  to  6  hectares  (5  to  15  acres) 
Prom  6  to  60  hectares  (15  to  125 

acres) 
From  50  to  200  hectares  (125  to  500 

acres) 
Above  200  hectares  (500  acres) 

per  cent 

74-09 

15-47 

9-58 

0-74 

0-12 

per  cent. 
10-53 
15-26 
38-94 

19-04 

16-23 

The  number  of  10,426,328  cotes  or  "  extracts  " 
covering  an  area  of  5,211,456  hectares  or 
13  millions  of  acres,  is  given  for  the  very 
small  properties  under  5  acres.  This  shows 
that  in  France  small  and  even  diminutive 
peasant  proprietorship  certainly  exists  to  a 
considerable  extent.  StiU  it  is  intermingled 
with  a  far  larger  proportion,  ia  area,  of  medium- 
sized  and  large  ownership,  and  it  cannot  con- 
sequently be  maintained  that  as  a  rule  the  land 
is  in  a  state  of  "pulverisation."  In  fact,  the 
majority  of  these  Lilliputian  holdings  are 
cottages  -with   gardens  annexed  ;    and   it  will 


not  be  foreign  to  the  present  subject  to  state 
that  a  recent  official  inquiry  on  house  property, 
1887-1890,  has  shown  that  out  of  a  total  of 
8,914,500  houses  and  dwelUugs,  4,969,200 
were  wholly  and  491,100  partially  occupied  by 
their  owners.  There  are  36,000  communes  iu 
all,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  single  house  or 
cottage  let  to  a  stranger  in  more  than  2000  of 
these. 

The  French  legal  system  of  inlieritance  has 
found  opponents  both  among  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  small  peasant-proprietorship. 
Among  the  former  must  be  reckoned  Le  Plat 
and  his  disciples,  who  contend  that  this  system 
defeats  itself  when  the  hereditament  is  too 
small  to  be  conveniently  divided,  as,'  in  that 
case,  the  property  is  offered  for  sale  and  bought 
up  by  investors  with  capital  or  rich  neighbours, 
who  add  their  purchases  to  their  own  estates. 
As  a  remedy,  theypropose  the  introduction  of  the 
American  Homestead  and  Exemption  Laws 
{q.  V. ).  The  mere  abrogation  of  the  article  of  the 
Code  which  enjoins  compulsory  division  in  shares 
of  the  same  IciTid,  would  probably  be  more  favour- 
ably accepted  by  public  opinion.  Another 
objection,  which  is  directed  against  the  petite 
propri6t^  itself,  maintains  that  it  leads  to  neo- 
Malthusianism  amongst  French  peasants;  the 
petite  propriete,  however,  exists  on  a  large  scale 
at  the  present  tune  in  Belgium  and  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  ;  both  these  are  countries 
where  the  population  is  increasing  rapidly ; 
consequently  rural  neo-Malthusianism  in  France 
cannot  be  exclusively  or  even  mainly  ascribed 
to  the  division  of  land.  Besides,  in  France  itself 
the  departments,  where  population  is  stationary 
or  decreasing,  are  not  invariably  those  where  the 
average  size  of  ownership  in  land  is  the  smallest. 
In  former  time,  it  used  also  to  be  alleged 
against  the  petite  propriiti  that  it  is  compara- 
tively less  productive  than  the  larger  estates 
owned  or  farmed  by  men  familiar  with  the  art 
of  scientific  cultivation,  and  in  possession  of 
considerable  capital.  In  France  this  objection 
is  no  longer  heard  much  of,  as  most  people 
-believe  that  the  greater  energy  of  the  small 
freeholder  amply  compensates  any  inferiority 
in  this  respect.  This  greater  energy  finds  full 
scope  for  its  exertions  in  several  branches  of 
culture,  as  vine-growing  and  market-gardening, 
to  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  France  are 
peculiarly  congenial,  and  which  accordingly 
have  spread  and  prospered  there.  Moreover, 
this  objection  also  applies  rather  to  extreme 
division  of  cultivation  than  to  exti'eme  division 
of  ownership,  and  loses  much  of  its  weight  in 
practice,  because  small  landowners  often  farm 
land  belonging  to  other  people  and  make  up 
thus  a  fair-sized  occupation.  However,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  division  of  cultivation 
arising  from  an  excessive  separation  of  property 
has  in  many  instances  and  for  a  long  time 
caused  waste,  but,  where  this  was  or  is  the 


ca3e,  the  remedy  ia  readily  available  by 
mutual  exchanges,  and  by  what  has  been 
called  commassation  or  rcmembremmts.  From 
1860-1890,  M.  Gorce,  a  surveyor  in  Nancy,  has 
thus  been  empowered  by  syndicated  groups  of 
landowners  to  redistribute  their  lands  and  fields, 
and  has  carried  out  this  operation  in  twenty- 
five  communes  of  the  department  of  Meurthe 
and  Moselle  with  such  success  that  the  average 
increment  of  value  of  the  land  thus  redistributed 
has  been  valued  at  600  francs  per  hectare,  or 
£8  per  acre.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine, 
and  also  in  Germany  and  in  Austria,  a  legal 
sanction  hag  been  granted  to  commassation,  and 
the  decision  of  a  majority  made  binding  for  the 
whole  local  body  of  landowners ;  it  is  stated 
that  two  millions  of  separate  and  widely  dis- 
persed hectares,  five  millions  of  acres,  have  thus 
been  consolidated  into  groups  of  connected  areas. 

Last  and  by  no  means  least  important,  it  is 
generally  felt  on  the  continent  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  numerous  class  of  very  small  but 
independent  peasant  proprietors  is  one  of  the 
safest  bulwa;rks  against  the  disintegrating  influ- 
ences at  work  in  large  closely-peopled  centres. 

[The  standard  work  on  the  subject  is  M.  de 
Foville's  Morcellement,  Paris,  1885.  The  same 
author  wrote  the  article  "  Morcellement "  in  the 
NovAieau  DicUonnaire  d'^conomie  Politique,  1892. 
All  French  writers  on  agriculture  from  Olivier  de 
Serres  downwards,  and  the  physiocrats  and  econo- 
mists of  the  last  century,  have  more  or  less  ex- 
amined the  question.  Eoscher  has,  according  to 
his  method,  carefully  stated  the  arguments^ro  and 
contra  in  his  Nat.  Oekonomik  des  Ackerbaues  (12th 
ed.  1888,  bk.  ii.  chs.  4  and  11),  and  concludes  in 
favour  of  a  state  of  equilibrium  based  on  a  judicious 
mixture  of  large,  middling,  and  small  holdings. 
For  the  special  modern  French  literature  see  Morel 
de  Vinde,  Considerations  sur  le  Morcellement, 
1826. — Faucher,  Etat  et  tendances  de  la  petite 
propriite  en  France,  1836. — H.  Passy,  Essai  sur 
la  division  des  hlritages,  1838. — Piogey,  Bu  Mor- 
cellement du  Sol  en  France,  1857. — Legoyt,  Du 
Morcellement  de  la  propriete  en  France  et  en 
Europe,  1865. — Bretagne,  ^tude  sur  le  cadastre 
et  les  ahornements  genlraux,  Nancy,  1870. — Gimel, 
Division  de  la  propriite  dans  le  dlpartement  du 
Nord,  Lille,  1877. — La  division  de  la  Propriete, 
1883. — Memoire  sur  la  Division  de  la  Propriete 
avant  et  apris  1789,  1889. — Lavergne,  tloonamie 
rurale  de  la  France.]  E.  ca. 

MORE,  Sir  Thomas  (c.  1478-1535),  was 
born  in  Milk  Street,  Cheapside,  in  1478  (See- 
bohm's  Oxford  Reformers,  Appendix  0. ),  or  about 
1480  (G.  More's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  which 
was  published  in  1627  according  to  Lewis  and 
Singer,  in  1631  according  to  Hunter).  After 
being  educated  under  Nicliolas  Holt,  and  living 
as  page  in  Archbishop  Morton's  household,  and 
learning  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  in  Oxford — 
probably  at  Christ  Church  (C.  More),  Thomas 
joined  Lincoln's  Inn  1496  ;  was  called  to  the 
bar,  made  reader  at  Fumival's  Inn,  and  under- 
sheriff  of  the  City  of  London  (1502-1519).      In 


1505  he  married  Jane  Colte,  by  whom  he  hadal 
daughter  Margaret,  afterwards  wife  of  William  'I 
Roper  his  biographer,  and  two  other  daughters  « 
and  one  son.  As  burgess  of  parliament  he 
defeated  Henry  VII. 's  demand  for  an  aid  on  ] 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  (1504),  which 
oflfence  cost  his  father  imprisonment  and  £100  1 
fine,  and  drove  the  offender  from  the  highway 
of  his  profession  into  the  quiet  bye-paths  of 
historical  and  literary  compositions  (e.g.  Bistoria 
Richardi  III.  ;  Epigrammata,  etc.).  Under 
Henry  VIII.  he  returned  to  the  law,  and  as 
counsel  for  the  pope  beat  the  king  in  a  case 
of  forfeiture  which  came  before  the  Star 
Chamber  ;  which  service  the  defeated  Utigant 
rewarded  with  knighthood,  a  mastership  "of 
requests,  and  a  privy  councillorship  (Roper's 
Life  of  Morej  written  about  1557,  pub.  1626). 
AlDout  1521  he  was  made  under  treasurer,  and 
in  1523  speaker.  As  speaker,  he  defeated 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  tyrannous  attempt  to  compel 
the  Commons  to  discuss  in  his  presence  the  grant 
of  a  subsidy  (Roper,  confirmed  by  Hall's 
Chronicle, -^.  656;  Brewer's  fits*,  of  Henry  VIII., 
469,  misleading)  ;  yet  the  king  at  this  time 
was  a  constant  though  not  over- welcome  visitor 
at  Chelsea,  and  Sir  Thomas  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (1526-32).  In  1529 
he  was  ambassador  to  Cambray  in  order  to 
conclude  a  league  between  Francis  I. ,  Charles  V. , 
and  Henry  VIII.  Henry  used  at  this  time  to 
urge  Sir  Thomas  to  declare  against  the  papal 
dispensation  which  legalised  his  marriage  with 
his  sister-in-law  Queen  Katherine,  and  Sir 
Thomas  replied  by  pointing  out  authorities 
opposed  to  the  king's  contention  (e.g.  St. 
Augustine),  and  by  pleading  inability  to  offer 
an  opinion  of  his  own  in  the  matter.  On 
25th  October,  Wolsey  having  fallen.  Sir  Thomas 
was  made  lord  chancellor.  It  was  as  lord 
chancellor  that  Sir  Thomas  had  to  infonn  both 
houses  of  parliament  of  replies  from  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Bologna,  etc., 
declaring  the  king's  marriage  void  (Gairdner's 
Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
vol.  V.  No.  171);  and  he  discharged  this 
irksome  task  without  adding  views  of  his  own, 
but  resigned  soon  afterwards  (16th  May  1532), 
and  retired  on  £100  a  year.  The  clergy  sub- 
scribed £5000  to  reward  him  for  his  theo- 
logical polemics  (e.g.  Responsio  ad  Lutherum, 
1523),  but  he  would  not  accept  a  penny  from 
them.  Then  his  persecution  began,  first  for 
bribery  as  lord  chancellor,  then  for  complicity 
with  Elizabeth  Barton,  attainted  of  high  treason 
by  25  Henry  VIII.  e.  12.  Both  charges 
broke  down,  the  first  ludicrously,  the  second 
ominon  sly.  More  remarldng  ' '  quod  differtur  non 
aufertur."  For  the  king's  "Act  of  Mati-imony 
and  Succession "  was  even  then  being  passed  , 
(25  Henry  VIII.  c.  22),  and  section  ix.  of  the 
act  (confirmed  by  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  2) 
made   it  misprision   of  treason  not   to   swear 
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to  defend  all  the  contents  of  the  act  and  of 
every  part  of  it,"  and  the  act,  besides  regulating 
^ne  succession,  which  More  offered  to  swear  to 
y^nglish  nr^rks,  ed.  RasteU,  1557,  p.  U28), 
declared  Henry  VIII.'s  marriage  with  Katherine 
null.  Sir  Thomas  would  not  swear  what  he 
did  not  believe,  and  went  to  the  Tower  (April 
1534),  and  was  deprived  of  his  estates  in  Nov- 
ember (26  Henry  VIII.  u.  23),  (Archceologia, 
xxvii.  ;  p.  369,  Froude,  ii.  242  misleading). 
The  same  parliament  of  November  1534  enacted 
that  the  king  should  be  and  have  the  title  of 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  (cap.  i.),  and  that 
it  was  high  treason  to  contrive  to  deprive  him 
of  any  of  his  titles  (cap.  xiii.).  Rich's  perjured 
testimony  (which  Froude  alone  believes)  brought 
More  \vithin  the  scope  of  these  two  last  men- 
tioned enactments.  He  was  tried  for  high 
treason  on  this  last  charge  (1st  July)  and  exe- 
cuted (7th  July).  Stapleton's  Tres  Thomce 
(1589),  and  perhaps  Hall's  Chronicle,  represent 
More  as  an  ultramontane  protagonist,  whereas 
he  was  an  advocate  of  praemunire  (Roper,  ed. 
Smger,  1822,  p.  66);  Mr.  Froude  (Mist,  of 
Englandy  ii.  395),  citing  a  story  of  Roper's 
p.  73)  as  mistold  by  C.  More  (whom  he  miscalls 
Sir  Thomas's  grandson),  suggests  that  More  had 
spoken  seditiously  against  Anne  Boleyn,  a, 
suggestion  never  made  at  the  time.  Roper, 
followed  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett  in  his  Life 
a-nd  Writings  of  More  (1891),  says  that  More 
refused  *'an  oath  of  supremacy"  which  never 
existed :  Lord  Campbell  (Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
i.  564),  ignoring  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  22,  declares 
that  More's  commitment  to  the  Tower  was 
illegal.  AIL  these  statements  and  suggestions 
are  erroneous ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Life  of 
More  (1831),  as  supplemented  by  the  actual 
Indictment  and  Lady  More's  Petition  (printed 
in  1838  in  Archceologia,  xxvii.  370)  contain 
the  only  true  and  full  account. 

The  character  of  Sir  T.  More,  as  drawn  by  his  trusty- 
biographer  Roper  (whom  Stapleton  and  C.  More  only 
echo  and  add  to)  is  a  classic  picture  of  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. His  even  and  Socratic  temper  was  never  ruffled. 
The  stories  about  More's  cruelties  to  Protestants,  which 
arose  fifty  years  after  his  death,  and  have  been  lately 
revived  by  Froude  and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Mo- 
graphy  (1894),  may  be  dismissed  as  fabulous  (Bridgett, 
ch.  xiv.).  Erasmus  was  his  friend  since  1497  (Ep.  14), 
(Froude,  Erasmus,  pp.  43,  111,  etc.),  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Chelsea  home,  which  all  the  children  and 
eleven  grandchildren  shared,  illustrates  the  domestic 
virtue  of  Sir  Thomas  as  vividly  as  Roper's  picture  of  the 
lord  chancellor  kneeling  before  his  father  the  judge  m 
the  judge's  court,  and  asking  a  blessing  before  going  to 
his  day's  task.  So  strong  and  so  gentle,  so  bright  and 
so  unworldly,  so  good  a  son,  and  father,  and  citizen,  this 
saintly  lawyer,  this  in  corruptible  courtier,  this  humorous 
ascetic,  this  Roman  Catholic  who  died  for  freedom  of 
conscience  at  the  hands  of  those  who  vaunted  themselves 
its  champions,  strikes  our  imagination  by  his  singularity 
as  much  as  he  touches  our  hearts  by  his  simplicity. 

More's  only  famous  book  is  his  Utopia  published  m 
Latin  (1516),  and  translated  into  German  (1524),  Italian 
(1548),  French  (1550),  and  lastly  by  Robynson  into 
English  (1551).  It  begins  by  arguing,  as  Lord  CampbeU 
says,  like  RomiUy  or  Mackintosh  against  indiscriminate 
severity  in  the  punishment  e.g.  of  theft  when  economical 
conditions  caused  theft.  Those  economical  conditions 
were  twofold— (1)  the  quantity  of  men  "having  no  craft " 


as  More  styles  them,  and  including  priests,  serving- 
men  (our  unproductive  workers),  gentlemen  and  noble- 
men, valiant  and  sturdy  beggars,  and  most  women 
(our  unproductive  consumers).  (2)  Men  were  being 
driven  into  theft  by  the  turning  of  ploughland  into 
sheep-runs  and  the  consequent  clearances.  He  thought 
this  second  tendency  could  be  checked  by  penal  statutes, 
and  that  penal  statutes  were  stronger  than  the  economic 
motive  which  in  those  days  was  called  avarice ;  in  this 
he  erred  in  company  with  Latimer,  Hales,  and  eveiy 
writer  of  the  time  except  W.  Stafford  (see  Cunningham's 
Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commeree,  252,  268) ;  the 
first  evil  he  thought  would  be  palliated  by  a  law  pre- 
scribing a  maximum  of  wealth,  but  only  cured  by  doing 
as  in  Utopia.  Book  2  describes  the  island  of  Utopia 
(ou  TOTTos  or  ev  TOTTo?,  bad  Greek  for  "Nowhere"  or 
"Good  Place")  which  is  communistic.  In  Utopia  all 
produce,  except  the  very  learned,  who  have  a  licence 
not  to  produce ;  and  each  producer  alternates  farm 
industry  with  some  civic  industry  like  building.  As 
none  are  idle  none  are  overworked,  the  normal  working 
day  being  six  hours,  not  nine  hours,  as  a  misprint  copied 
from  Robynson's  2nd  edition  of  1556  (where  it  is  cor- 
rected in  MS.)  into  Dr.  Arber's,  and  the  Camelot,  Kelm- 
scott,  and  other  reprints  indicates.  Criminals  work  like 
servi  pcence  on  the  degraded  but  necessary  tasks  of 
killing  anhnals  for  food,  hunting,  and  scavengering. 
These  are  the  only  slaves  in  Utopia.  Each  has  his  task 
to  do,  and  plenty  of  leisure  and  pleasure ;  and  the 
criminal  code,  which  does  not  apply  to  beliefs— as  "it  is 
no  man's  power  to  believe  what  he  list " — is  short  and 
plain,  so  that  criminals  are  fewer  than  in  European 
commonwealths,  which  are  "  nothing  but  a  certain  con- 
spiracy of  rich  men  procuring  their  own  commodities 
under  the  name  and  title  of  the  commonwealth."  The 
same  rulers  punish  crime  and  prescribe  tasks ;  but  the 
latter  is  their  main  duty, — the  former  is  easily  and  soon 
done.  As  Prof.  Clifie  Leslie  remarks,  the  economics  of 
production  always  presuppose  certain  assumptions  as 
to  the  consumer,  a  truth  which  was  seen  more  clearly 
in  the  16th  century  than  by  A.  Smith  and  his  successors. 
In  More  the  productive  machinery  is  simplified  by 
assuming  perfect  and  unchanging  simplicity  of  taste 
in  the  consumer.  Luxuries  do  not  exist ;  and  only 
implements  of  iron,  which  is  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
earthenware  are  in  common  use.  The  (elected)  king 
sets  an  example  of  sobriety  to  his  subjects,  and  unlike 
the  pretentious  rulers  of  Bacon's  New  Atlantis — a  book 
founded  on  Utopia  —  lives  like  a  common  citizen. 
Children  are  allowed  to  wear  what  we  miscall  "  precious 
stones,"  but  grown-up  people  spurn  these  baubles.  Gold 
and  silver,  which  are  imported  in  exchange  forthe  export 
of  surplus  products,  and  which  for  centuries  afterwards 
were  commonly  deemed  synonyms  for  wealth,  are  used 
in  Utopia  to  fetter  criminals  or  are  formed  into  domestic 
utensils  which  shall  be  nameless,  or  in  case  of  war  are 
paid  to  foreign  mercenaries.  This  is  the  only  use  for 
money  by  dwellers  in  Utopia  ;  for,  somewhat  like  Fichte 
in  3'/ie  Closed  Commercial  State,  he  makes  the  members 
of  the  nations  barter  with  one  another,  and  the  nation 
carry  on  foreign  trade  by  means  of  money,  thus  inverting 
the  usual  modern  view.  Exchange  scarcely  occasions 
any  difficulty  in  such  a  simple  state.  Each  district 
sends  up  to  the  capital  statistics  of  supplies,  which  are 
then  distributed  by  the  stale  so  as  to  make  each  district 
equal;  and  the  district  feeds,  clothes,  and  houses  its 
members.  The  capital  stores  up  a  reserve  of  supplies 
suflicient  to  tide  over  two  years  in  case  of  emergency,  or 
exports  the  residue  in  return  for  I.O.U.'s  which  are 
only  realised  when  some  purpose  to  which  gold  and 
silver  are  put  in  Utopia  has  to  be  fulfilled.  The  means 
of  existence  are  always  enough  and  more  than  enough 
for  the  population,  whose  numbers  are  kept  down.  It 
was  the  tendency  in  those  times  to  think  that  numbers 
meant  strength  (Ingram's  History  of  Pol.  Ec,  p.  37).  But 
in  Utopia  no  town  has  more  than  6000  families,  and  no 
family  has  more  than  sixteen  members  over  thirteen  years 
of  age,  for  the  families  live  patriarchally  like  More. 
Similarly  with  the  farms.  An  excess  over  the  prescribed 
limits  means  emigration,  and  emigration  may  mean  war, 
for  this  sort  of  war  is  lawful.  The  other  details  of 
Utopia  scarcely  belong  to  political  economy— the  glass 
windows,  the  garden  to  each  house  (a  suggestion  expanded 
in  Lytton's  Coming  Race,  Bebel's  Fosition  of  Women,  and 
Morris's  News  from  Nowhere  into  the  identification  of 
town  and  country),  the  priests,  who  are  "of  exceeding 
holiness  and  therefore  few,"  always  married,  and  some- 
times female;  the  artificially -hatched  chickens  which 
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run  after  the  men  who  hatched  them ;  the  absence  of 
leagues  and  lawyers  ;  the  common  dining-rooms  in  each 
street ;  thehouses  changed  by  lot  every  ten  years  and  so  on, 
somewhat  as  Rundale  tenure.  But  the  central  concep- 
tions are  economic.  He  anticipates  Sir  Wm.  Petty  in 
perceiving  that  wealth  is  the  offspring  of  labour,  and  is 
still  more  modern  in  identifying  it  with  necessaries,  and 
he  sees  that  necessaries  imply  a  composite  conception,  i.e., 
of  what  people  ought  to  and  do  as  a  fact  accept  as  such. 
Again  the  organisation  of  those  who  produce  wealth 
with  a  view  to  its  production  with  the  least  possible 
effort  to  the  producer,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  waste, 
stamps  the  work  as  economical  in  its  plan.  His  task  is 
of  course  made  easier  by  the  ideal  outline  to  the  book  ; 
and  by  the  assumption  that  communism  will  work. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ideal  outline  is 
filled  in  with  practical  details ;  he  for  instance  alone 
amongst  modern  Utopians  grapples  with  the  crucial 
question  of  punishment ;  and  secondly,  unlike  his  model 
Plato  and  his  follower  Campanella  his  communism 
is  not  pursued  into  family  relationships,  and  those  who 
complain  that  communism  supplies  no  adequate  incen- 
tive to  work  will  find  this  objection  raised  by  More  at 
the  end  of  book  i.,  and  the  absence  of  an  answer  to 
it  adverted  to  at  the  eud  of  book  ii.  So  far  from  being 
dogmatic,  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  a  note  of 
interrogation.  He  ends  and  we  end  all  but  convinced. 
The  book  belongs  more  to  literature  than  to  science, 
and  uses  the  actual  only  to  decorate  the  ideal  world. 
Like  his  life,  the  first  part  of  his  book  grows  out  of 
the  problems,  and  hardly  rises  above  the  ideas,  of  his 
age  ;  the  second  part  vividly  reflects  his  character  and 
takes  us  back  to  Plato,  but  also  forward  into  the  19th 
century.    It  belongs  to  every  age. 

[J.  Bonar,  Philosophy  and  Political  Ecoruymy  (1893),  pp. 
62-67,  69,  290. — Die  Geschichte  des  Sozialismus,  edited  by 
Bernstein  and  Kantsky,  b.  1,  th.  2,  absch.  4  (vol.  i. 
pp.  448  et  seq.). — Diodato  Lioy,  The  Philosophy  of  Bight, 
translated  by  W.  Hastie  (1891),  vol.  i.  pp.  262  et  seq.— The 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  translated  by  B.  Jowett,  3rd  ed.  (1892), 
vol.  iii.  pp.  ccxvii.  -ccxxxi. — H.  Morley's  reprint  of  Utopia, 
Bacon's  New  Atlantis,  and  Campanella 's  Oity  of  the  Sun, 
etc.,  entitled  Ideal  CominonweaUhs  (1885).  —  Voyage  en 
Icarie,  by  Cabet  {q.v.)  (1840),  which  is  an  expansion  of 
More's  Utopia,  but  modifies  several  details,  e.g.  expulsion 
and  not  slavery  is  the  penalty  of  idleness.  The  Nauvoo 
community  formed  in  Illinois  (1849)  on  the  model  of 
Cabet's  book,  was  shifted  to  the  banks  of  the  Nodaway, 
Iowa  (1860),  and  split  into  two  parts  (1879) ;  the  only 
prosperous  part  (Icaria-Speranza  in  CaHfomia),  con- 
sisted of  fifty-two  persons,  but  gradually  reintroduced 
private  property  in  1883-84,  and  expired  soon  after. 
The  other  part  was  dying  in  1883.  Still,  this  is  the 
most  successful  non-religious  experiment  in  commun- 
ism.—Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Icaria  (1884),  pp.  123,  147.— 
Dr.  H.  Lux,  Etienne  Cdbet  und  der  Ikarische  Communis- 
mus  (1894),  p.  266.— For  More's  views  ou  money  cp.  A. 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  iv.  i.,  para.  4.]  J.  d.  b. 

MOEEAU,  GtSATS.  (1791-1829) : 

French  vice-consul  in  London,  the  founder  of 
the  Societe  fran^ise  de  Statistique  Vhiversdle, 
published  numerous  statistical  works  on  French 
and  English  navigation  in  modern  times  enu- 
merated in  the  (old)  Dictionnaire  d'l^conomw 
Politique  and  in  Guerard,  France  lAtUraire,  1834, 
vol.  vi.  p.  294.  E.  ca. 

MOEEAU  DE  BEAUMONT,  J.  L.  (1715- 
1785). 

Successively  councillor  in  the  Paris  parliament, 
master  of  requests  and  Intendant  des  Finances, 
was  author  of  MSmoires  concemant  les  Impositions 
et  Droits  en  Burope,  4  vols.  4to,  1768-69,  2f  ed., 
avec  des  Supplements,  5  vols.  4to,  1787.  The  second 
and  third  volumes  deal  with  France  ;  in  the  preface 
of  vol.  i.  the  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  in 
France  uniformity  of  taxation  "could  alone  put 
an  end  to  the  evils  which  were  experienced,  but 
that  it  is  easier  to  see  and  feel  the  ills  than  to 
apply  the  remedy."  Moreau's  Memoires  (published 
anonymously)   are  mainly   descriptive   and   con- 


sidered to  be  authoritative  on  the  subject  as  far 
as  France  is  concerned. 

[The  reference  to  this  work  in  A.  Smith's  letter 
to  Mr.  Sinclair,  printed  in  Bonar's  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  A.  Smith  (Macmillan,  1894),  shows 
the  writer's  appreciation  of  it.  A.  Smith  describes 
himself  as  having  "frequent  occasion  to  consult 
the  book  himself,  both  in  the  course  of  his  private 
studies  and  in  the  business  of  his  present  employ- 
ment (as  Commissioner  of  Customs),  and  is  there- 
fore not  very  willing  to  let  it  go  out  of  Edinburgh." 
He  obtained  it  "by  the  particular  favour  of  Mr. 
Turgot,  the  late  ControUer-CJeneral  of  the  Finances. 
I  have  heard  but  of  three  other  copies  in  Great 
Britain.  ...  If  any  accident  should  happen  to 
my  book,  the  loss  is  perfectly  irreparable." 
There  are  several  quotations  from  Moreau  de 
Beaumont  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  referring 
principally  to  taxation  in  other  nations  of  Europe. 
The  use  Adam  Smith  made  of  the  book  is  a  good 
illustration  of  his  method  of  study  and  investiga- 
tion, and  the  pains  he  took  to  master  every  detail 
of  his  subject.  See  also  Stourm,  Diet.  Hist,  des 
Finances,  1895,  p.  25,  who  complains  of  the 
undue  importance  given  to  secondary  matter. 

Cunningham,  Econ.  Jour.,  No.  1,  vol.  i., 
maintains  that  A.  Smith's  canons  of  taxation 
were  largely  derived  from  Moreau  de  Beaumont.] 

E.  ca. 

MOEEAU  DE  JONNIiS,  Alexandre  (1778- 
1870),  born  at  Eennes,  died  at  Paris.  A 
distinguished  statistician,  left  many  works 
important  in  tlieir  time,  but  now  out  of  date. 
He  volunteered  as  a  soldier  wben  fourteen  years 
of  age,  was  a  prisoner  in  England  from  1809  to 
1815,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  devoted 
himself  to  statistics. 

Thiers,  minister  of  commerce,  in  1834  ap- 
pointed Moreau  head  of  his  statistical  department, 
which  through  the  periodical  reports  issued  by 
him  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  office.  He  continued  this  duty 
till  1852.  Under  his  direction  twelve  huge 
quarto  volumes  were  published  in  1837  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  inquiry,  which  work,  or  at 
least  the  plan  of  it,  may  be  considered  as  his. 
Besides  this  official  collection,  and  not  including 
his  labours  on  physical  science,  the  following 
works  of  his  may  be  mentioned  : — 

Le  commerce  au  XIXe  siede,  2  vols.  8vo,  1827.  — 
Statistique  de  VEspagne,  8vo,  1834. — Statistique 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  de  I'Irlande,  2  vols. 
8vo,  1838. — Jtecherches  statistiques  sur  Vesclavage 
colonial  et  sur  les  moyens  de  le  supprimer,  8vo, 
1841. — &iments  du  Statistique,  8vo,  1st  ed. 
1847,  2nd  ed.  1876. — Statistique  de  I'agricuUwe 
de  la  France,  8vo,  1848. — Statistique  des  peuptes 
de  I'antiquitS,  4  vols.  8vo,  1871. — La  France  avant 
ses  premiers  hoMtans,  16mo,  1876. — Statistique  de 
I'industrie  de  la  France,  16mo,  1876.      A.  c.  f. 

MOEEL  VINDE,  Chaeles  Gilbekt,  Vicomte 
de  (1759-1842),  a  peer  of  France  and  member  of 
the  academy  of  science  and  royal  society  of 
agriculture,  was  a  frequent  writer  on  economic 
and  agricultural  subjects. 

OonsidSrations  sur  le  morcdleTnemt  de  la  pro- 
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pHetl  territoriale  en  Frame,  8vo,  1826.— &r  la 
tMorie  de  la  population,  2nd  ed.  8vo,  1829. 

[A  complete  list  of  his  works  will  be  found  under 
his  name  in  Qu^rard,  La  France  Litteraire  au  18^ 
et  au  19"^  Steele,  Paris,  1834.]  e.  ca. 

MOKELLET,  Abb]5  Andr^  (1727-1819), 
born  at  Lyons  and  died  at  Paris.  Though  an 
economist,  he  was  not  a  physiocrat,  inclining 
rather  to  the  opinions  of  Gournay  than  to 
those  of  Quesnay,  though  always  respectful  to 
the  latter. 

He  was  by  con-viction  a  persistent  partisan  of 
freedom  in  economic  matters,  though  he  wrote 
no  dogmatic  work,  but  was  constantly  engaged 
in  polemics  attacking  monopolies  and  privileges 
with  arguments  derived  from  practice.  Hard- 
ships marked  his  youth.  His  father,  a  stationer 
in  a  small  way,  treated  him  with  severity. 
There  were  thirteen  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
family.  He  early  left  his  home  and  joined  the 
Jesuits,  from  whom  he  received  his  first  educa- 
tion. Persevering  work  and  a  bright  intellect 
gained  him  admittance  to  the  Soci^te  de  Sor- 
bonne,  a  private  society  endowed  for  the 
gratuitous  reception  of  the  deserving,  no  pre- 
ference being  shown  to  people  of  fortune  or 
rank.  He  there  became  acquainted  with  many 
who  afterwards  became  famous,  the  most  illus- 
trious of  whom  was  Turgot.  Like  Adam  Smith 
he  had  charge  of  the  education  of  a  young  man 
of  a  wealthy  family,  to  whose  care  he  devoted 
ten  years,  five  being  at  the  College  de  Plessis. 
He  raised  both  the  standing  and  the  numbers 
of  that  institution  through  his  knowledge  of 
the  men  of  mark  at  that  time,  including  a  few 
foreigners,  principally  Italians. 

Morellet  discovered  in  a  library  at  Rome  a  book 
on  the  legal  practice  of  the  church,  written  by  au 
inquisitor  of  the  14th  century.  He  made  extracts 
from  it,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the  Manuel 
des  inquidteurs,  which,  in  his  time  (1762),  made 
a  great  stir.  Voltaire  was  delighted  with  the 
book,  and  thenceforward  held  Abbe  Morellet  in 
high  esteem,  and  amused  himself  by  calling  him 
Abb^  Mords-les,  because  of  his  sarcastic  and 
incisive  style. 

Morellet's  first  economic  work  was  RSflexions 
sur  les  avantages  de  la  libre  fabrication  et  de  I'usage 
des  tcriles  peintes  en  France,  12mo,  1758.  The 
object  was  to  secure  freedom  for  the  industry 
referred  to  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Morellet 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  ask  for  free  import  of 
foreign  goods.  Probably  he  stopped  lest  he  should 
alienate  the  Compagnie  des  Indes,  with  whom  he 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  quarrel.  In  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  MSmdre  he  gained  a  complete  success. 
He  introduced  into  France  the  most  important 
work  of  Beocaeia  by  a  translation  still  in  common 
use.  Its  appearance  two  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  work  itself  {Dei  Dditti  e  delle  Pene) 
assisted  in  abolishing  torture  in  France,  partially 
in  1780,  and  completely  nine  years  after. 

Morellet's  great  triumph  was  the  suspension  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Compagnie  des  Indes,  on  13th 
August  1769,  In  consequence  of  his  Memoire  sur 


la  situation  actuelle  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes, 
Juiu  1769.  Necker,  at  that  time  only  a  clerk  in 
a  Swiss  bank,  took  up  the  defence  of  the  company 
in  the  form  of  a  reply  to  Morellet. 

The  conflict  with  privileged  commercial  com- 
panies recommenced  on  the  renewal  of  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Indian  trade,  to  the  advantage,  if 
indeed  it  can  be  said  to  the  advantage,  of  a  new 
company  in  1785.  The  impetuous  Abbe  wrote 
again  in  1787,  and  re-edited  the  Mlnioires  rdatifs 
d  la  discussion  du  privilege  de  la  Goinpccgnie 
des  Indes,  besides  publishing  a  reply  to  Abb^ 
d'Espagnac,  the  weU-kno^m  stock-jobber  of  the 
18th  century. 

The  same  year  in  which  he  was  drawn  into  the 
controversy  with  the  Indian  company  he  published 
the  Prospectus  d^un  nov/veau  dictionnaire  du  com- 
tnerce,  8vo,  a  dictionary  npon  which  he  worked 
twenty  years  and  then  gave  up.  Peuchet  pro- 
fited by  his  work  in  his  Dictionnaire  universel  de 
g&ographie  commer^nte,  5  vols.  4to,  1799-1800 
(years  vii.-viii.). 

The  translation  by  Dideeot  into  French  of  the 
Dialoghi  sul  commercio  dei  grani  of  Abbe  Galiani 
(j.®.),  appeared  in  1770.  Morellet  quickly 
took  up  his  pen  in  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
export  trade.  Unfortunately,  error  was  more 
attractive  than  the  plain  truth,  and  with  the 
public  the  Neapolitan  Abbe  had  more  success  than 
his  French  fellow-economist.  Morellet  again  took 
up  arms  for  the  same  cause,  this  time  against  a 
vfriter  whose  celebrity  was  yet  only  dawning, 
though  he  had  already  crossed  swords  with  him. 
Necker,  in  La  Ugislation  et  le  conwierce  des  grains, 
8vo,  l776,  argued  against  free  trade.  In  an 
analysis  of  this  work  published  in  8vo,  1775, 
Morellet  showed  all  its  weak  points  from  the 
economic  side.  Again  this  time  the  ^'ictory  was 
against  Morellet. 

The  Revolution  now  commenced.  It  may  well 
be  believed  that  the  Abbe  did  not  lay  down  his 
pen,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  refutation  of  a 
book  on,  or  rather  against,  property,  1792,  by  the 
Girondin  Brissot,  who,  anticipating  Proudhon  by 
half  a  century,  held  the  opinion  that  property  was 
robbery  {la  propHit^  c'est  le  vol),  the  works  of 
Morellet  at  this  date  were  political  and  literary. 
He  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  restoration, 
aged  ninety-two,  not  of  old  age,  but  by  an 
accident.  He  was  still  in  full  possession  of  his 
mental  faculties.  Morellet'stranslationinto French 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  though  apparently  care- 
fully made,  was  never  printed,  see  John  Eae,  Life 
of  Adam  Smith,  1895,  p.  359.  He  mentions  in  his 
Memoires  that  he  met  Adam  Smith  in  Paris,  and 
discussed  free  trade,  banking,  etc.  with  him,  and 
that  A.  Smith  spoke  French  very  badly. 

[Lavergne,  Les  i^coruymistes  du  xviii'^  siede.'] 

A.  c.  f. 

MORELLY.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
Morelly's  life,  except  that  he  was  born  at 
Vitry-le-Franfois,  and  was  a  teacher  there. 
His  works  would  have  been  as  little  known  as 
he  was,  had  it  not  been  for  the  socialists  who  have 
extolled  the  communistic  opinions  they  contain. 

The  first :  Le  Prince,  les  delices  du  cceur,  ou 
Traits  des  qualites  d'un  grand  roi  et  systeme  d'un 
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sage  gouvernement,  1751,  2  vols.  12ino,  is 
entirely  political,  and  describes  in  its  different 
parts  the  duties  of  an  absolute  monarch. 

The  second :  Naufrage  des  ties  flottantes  ou 
la  Basiliade  de  Pilpal ;  pohne  /i^o'ique  traduit  de 
I'indien,  1753,  12mo,  is  a  story  in  which  the 
author  declaims  on  the  return  to  the  state  of 
nature  in  opposition  to  the  state  of  civilisation. 
In  his  next  work  the  author  speaks  modestly  of 
this  poem  "  as  new  in  its  subject  as  in  the  con- 
struction in  which  truth  is  reclothed  in  aU  the 
graces  of  epic  poetry." 

The  third  and  last  is  :  Le  Code  de  la  nature  ou 
le  vSritaiile  esprit  de  ses  lois,  de  tout  temps  n^glig^, 
meconnu,  1758  and  1760,  12mo.  This  book, 
wrongly  attributed  to  Diderot,  is  written  in  a 
dogmatic  form.  Property  is  abolished  except  in 
the  case  of  things  for  personal  use.  The  state 
supplies  work  and  living  to  all,  the  first  accord- 
ing to  talents,  strength,  and  age,  the  second 
according  to  needs.  Inconsistently,  like  many 
communists,  he  is  in  favour  of  family  life  and 
marriage.  Fourier  has  borrowed  a  great  deal  from 
Morelly.  A.  c.  f. 

MORGAN,  Augustus  de  (1806-1871),  born 
at  Madura,  Madras,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  De 
Morgan  and  descended  on  his  mother's  side 
from  James  Dodson  the  mathematician.  In 
1823  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  came  out  as  fourth  wrangler  in  1827.  He 
was  the  first  occupant  of  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics at  University  College,  London,  and  held 
it  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

In  1838  De  Morgan  published  his  Mathe- 
matical Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Probabilities, 
and,  subsequently,  an  Essay  on  the  same 
subject,  with  especial  reference  to  their  Appli- 
cation to  Life  Contingencies  and  Insurance 
Offices.  In  1847  appeared  his  Formal  Logic, 
while  from  1841  tQl  shortly  before  his  death 
he  was  closely  occupied  with  the  question  of  a 
Decimal  Coinage.^ 

He  proposed  to  make  the  change  a  very 
gradual  one,  by  introducing  the  royal,  a  tenth 
of  a  sovereign,   our  florin,  with  its  half  and 

1  De  Morgan  bestowed  a  vast  amount  of  unrewarded 
time  and  trouble  on  the  propaganda  of  views  in  favour 
of  a  reform  of  the  English  system  of  money  to  a  decimal 
system  of  currency  and  notation.  He  laboured  inces- 
santly with  this  view  by  giving  evidence  before  parlia- 
mentary committees,  in  lectures  to  various  scientific 
bodies,  and  in  the  Decimal  Association  (vide  article 
Decimal  System).  The  particular  method  he  advo- 
cated was  the  "pound  and  mil"  scheme,  retaining 
our  pound  sterling  and  subdividing  it  into  1000  instead 
of,  as  at  present,  960  farthings.  De  iVIorgan  may  be  fairly 
said  to  have  been,  taken  all  round,  one  of  the  best  appre- 
ciated and  esteemed  men  of  his  position  in  the  past 
generation.  In  tuition  and  in  literary  matters,  his 
versatile  aid  and  almost  boundless  store  of  information 
were  liberally  given.  Painstaking  and  minute  research 
was  his  strong  point.  He  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
in  infancy.  The  strain  upon  the  remaining  eye,  involved 
by  his  constant  industry  in  accumulating  stores  of 
knowledge,  must  have  been  severe.  The  writer  once 
had  occasion,  in  a  letter  to  him,  to  mention  one  of  the 
Bernoulli  family  of  mathematicians  of  the  last  century, 
and  spelt  the  name  wrongly,  that  is  with  two  i's, 
Bernouilli.  "  Oh,"  replied  De  Morgan,  "you  have  deeply 
offended  me.  Pray  always  keep  in  mind  the  personal 
interest  I  take  in  one-eyed  philosophers."  f.  h. 


quarter,  our  shilling  and  sixpence.  He  then 
proposed  to  get  the  decimal  part  of  this  royal 
in  the  groat,  a  coin  worth  about  2^d.,  the 
tenth  part  of  which  would  be  approximately 
&  farthing.  A.  L. 

MORGAN,  William  (1750-1833),  nephew 
of  Dr.  Pmcb  (j.i).),  whose  works  he  edited  with 
a  memoir,  occupied,  as  actuary  to  the  Equitable 
Insurance  Society  (1775-1830),  a  leading  place 
among  the  pioneers  of  life  insurance.  The  aim 
of  Morgan's  financial  pamphlets  was  to  show 
that  the  war  expenditure  had  added  so  enor- 
mously to  the  national  debt  that  ' '  if  the  same 
unexampled  dissipation  of  the  public  treasure 
be  continued  much  longer,  it  must  inevitably 
terminate  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin." 

His  works  include  : — The  doctrine  of  annuities 
and  assurances  on  lives  and  suamvorships  stated 
and  explained,  London,  1779,  8vo. — A  Review  of 
Dr.  Price's  writings  on  the  s^ihject  of  the  fina/nces 
of  this  Kingdom,  London,  1792,  8vo. — Supplement 
to  above,  London,  1795,  8vo. — Facts  respecting 
the  expense  of  the  War,  4th  ed.  London,  1796,  8vo. 
— An  appeal  to  the  people  of  Cheat  Britain  on  the 
present  alarming  state  of  the  Pvhlie  Finances,  3rd 
ed.  London,  1797,  8vo. — A  comparative  view  of 
the  Public  Finances  from  the  beginning  to  the  close 
of  the  late  Administration,  3rd  ed.  London,  1801, 
8vo. — Supplement  to  above,  London,  1803,  8vo. — 
A  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  FguitaUe 
Society,  London,  1828,  8vo. 

[For  Morgan's  actuarial  work  consult  Walford's 
Insurance  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  596-622,  and 
vol.  iii.  pp.  5-7,  for  biographical  details,  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  40,  and 
authorities  there  given.]  h.  e.  e. 

MORHOF,    Daniel    Geoeg    (1639-1691). 

In  his  Polyhistor  (published  1688)  Morhof 
deplores  that  economics,  which  are  nearly  con- 
nected with  political  science,  have  been  left  to  the 
care  of  illiterati  and  have  not  undergone  a  thorough 
scientific  investigation,  although  they  are  the 
foundation  of  the  well-being  of  the  whole  state. 
The  means  by  which  domestic  wealth  is  increased 
and  preserved  ought  to  be  closely  examined,  for 
' '  the  preservation  of  economic  wealth  through  a 
clever  management  is  the  basis  of  the  entire 
science  of  economics  and  chrematistics. "  He 
recommends  his  readers  to  consult  the  books 
written  by  travellers,  and  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
internal  administration  of  France. 

[Roscher,  Qesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  Deutschland, 
pp.  328-329.]  E.oa. 

MORPURGO,  Emilio  (1836-1889),  born  in 
Padua,  an  able  economic  writer.  He  took  part 
in  politics,  was  a  deputy,  general  secretary  of 
public  instruction,  and  devoted  to  practical 
problems  in  Italian  economics,  finance,  and 
instruction.  He  also  occupied  himself  with 
science  and  instruction,  and  filled,  with  much 
distinction,  for  many  years,  the  chair  of  statistics 
in  Padua.  Amongst  his  practical  works,  his 
Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Peasants  and 
Agriculture  in  the  Venetian  Provinces,  made  on 
the  occasion  of  the  agrarian  inquiry,  takes  a 
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high  place.  This  work  is  a  model  of  its  kind 
for  method,  for  accuracy,  and  the  ideas 
embodied. 

Morpurgo  studied  the  practical  problems  of 
finance  and  the  organisation  of  technical  instruc- 
tion in  Italy.  His  scientific  activity  was  chiefiy 
applied  to  statistics,  on  which  subject  he  has  left 
deep  traces  by  his  remarkable  studies  of  demo- 
graphic, financial,  and  moral  statistics,  and  also 
in  his  historical  and  theoretical  researches.  His 
most  important  work  in  this  branch  of  study  is  a 
volume  on  statistics  and  moral  sciences,  in  which 
he  collects  and  states  the  principal  results  of 
modern  statistical  research.  We  note  among 
Morpurgo's  ■ivritings :  La  statistica  e  le  scienze 
morali,  Florence,  1872. — Vistruzione  tecnica  in 
Italia,  "Rome,  1874. — La  finanza,  Rome,  1876. — 
Le  condizioni  dei  contadini  e  le  coTidizioni  delict, 
proprietd  e  deU'  economia  agraria  nel  Veneto, 
in  the  "Atti  deU'  Inchiesta  Agraria,"  vol.  iv., 
fasc"  1  and  2,  Rome,  1882-83.  v.  R. 

MORRIS,  CoEBTN  (d.  1779),  writer  on  fiscal 
subjects,  held  various  posts  in  the  public  service 
in  Scotland  and  in  England,  and  was  an 
upholder  of  the  mercantile  theory.  He  attracted 
attention  by  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Letter  from 
a  Bystander  to  a  Member  of  Parliameiii,  in  which 
he  examines  the  economic  basis  of  the  crown. 
This  letter  provoked  a  sharp  controversy  in 
print :  replies  and  counter  -  replies  embody 
"much  curious  discussion  and  information 
with  respect  to  taxation  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  revenue  for  a  lengthened  period  " 
(M'CuUoch,  Lit.  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  328).  Morris  also 
urged  the  impolicy  of  England's  insuring  the 
ships  of  a  nation  {i.e.  France)  with  which  she 
was  at  war  :  his  papers  on  this  subject  carefully 
examine  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  and 
hypothetical  problems  are  worked  out  in  detail. 
In  his  Essay  on  Insurance,  the  author  candidly 
states  that  in  working  out  the  subject  he 
started  not  from  ascertained  facts  but  from 
reflections  of  his  own,  and  that  these  last  did 
not  accord  with  the  views  of  "  a  very  ingenious 
and  worthy  merchant "  to  whom  he  had  com- 
municated them.  The  reader  is  to  expect  "no 
information  concerning  what  are  the  present  cus- 
toms .  .  .  but  ...  an  endeavour  to  establish 
the  just  maxims  .  .  .  upon  a  fair  open  footing 
of  reason  and  equity."  He  adds  that  in  work- 
ing out  insurance  problems  he  soon  found,  as 
was  not  unnatural  in  a  Cambridge  man,  that 
"  without  the  aid  of  some  higher  calculations," 
i.e.  of  mathematics,  "  all  must  be  left  unsettled 
and  loose,  and  bounded  by  general  guesses." 
Hence  his  problems  are  stated  and  worked  quite 
on  mathematical  lines.  In  1751  he  published 
some  vital  statistics  concerning  London,  and 
a  little  later  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
national  registry-general  of  the  population,  and 
of  the  annual  proportion  of  births  to  deaths. 
His  statistical  work  on  London  was  reprinted  and 
brought  nearly  up  to  date  in  1 7  5  9 .    The  scarcity 


of  silver  coin  in  England  at  that  time  also 
attracted  Morris's  attention,  and  by  working  out 
the  respective  values  of  existing  gold  and  silver 
coin  as  bullion,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  silver  was  scarce  in  England  because  the 
existing  proportion  of  pure  gold  to  pure  silver 
was  as  1  :  15^^^^,  whereas  in  the  other  chief 
trading  countries  of  Europe  it  was  as  1  :  14j  ; 
and  that  there  was  consequently  a  temptation 
to  export  silver  abroad,  the  gross  profit  upon 
100  lbs.  troy  weight  of  gold  being  some  40j  per 
cent.  The  remedy,  in  Morris's  eyes,  was  to 
alter  the  English  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  to 
the  continental  figures.  His  plan  for  account- 
keeping  on  landed  estates  grew  out  of  his  own 
need  of  something  better  than  his  steward's 
rather  haphazard  method  of  checking  rents, 
etc 

The  following  works  seem  all  to  have  been 
published  in  London  ; 

A  Letter  from  a  Bystander  to  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  wherein  is  examined  what  Necessity 
there  is  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  large  regular 
Land- force  in  this  Island,  etc.,  London,  1741-42, 
8vo. — An  Essay  towards  illustrating  the  Science 
of  Insurance,  wherein  it  is  attempted  to  fix,  by 
precise  Calculation,  several  important  Maximsupon 
this  Subject,  tic. ,  1747,  8vo,  pp.  xv.  61. — AnEssay 
towards  deciding  tlie  Important  Question  whether 
it  be  a  National  Advantage  to  Britain  to  Insure 
the  Ships  of  her  Enemies ;  addressed  to  the  Mt. 
Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  1747,  8vo,  pp.  50  ;  the 
impolicy  and  illegality  of  the  practice  are  clearly 
sho'ftTi ;  2nd  edit.  1758,  pp.  x.  34. — Observations 
of  the  Past  Growth  .  .  .  of  the  City  of  London, 
1751,  fol. — Ditto  reprinted,  and  with  statistics  to 
the  end  of  1757,  1759,  4to. — A  Letter  balancing 
the  Causes  of  the  present  Scarcity  of  our  Silver 
Coin,  and  the  Means  of  iminediate  Remedy,  and 
future  Pretention  of  this  Evil,  1757,  8vo,  pp. 
20. — A  Plan  for  Arranging  and  Balancing  the 
Accounts  of  Landed  Estates,  1759,  fol.  pp.  39. 

[M'CuUoch,  Lit.  Pol.  Econ.,  pp.  243,  272, 
327. — Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  art.  "Morris,  Corbyn."] 

E.  D. 

MORSTADT,  Edttard  (1792-1850),  professor 
at  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  lectured  on 
economics,  finance,  and  law,  and  founded,  in 
1834,  a  monthly  paper,  Der  Nationalokonom,  of 
which  he  remained  the  editor  until  the  end  of 
the  following  year. 

Morstadt  published  a  German  translation  of 
Say's  Cours  d'^onomie  Politique,  with  an  intro- 
duction in  which  he  defines  political  economy  :  "  a 
science  whose  real  object  must  not  be  to  dictate 
oracles  to  her  high  priests  when  sitting  under 
their  nocturnal  lamp,  but  is  to  become  the  confidant 
of  princes,  the  teacher  of  nations,  and  the  inter- 
preter of  universal  history."  A  supporter  of  free 
trade  and  an  opponent  of  restrictive  legislation  of 
labour,  he  was  very  fond  of  delivering  himself  of 
curious  economic  definitions  (see  under  his  name. 
Prof.  Conrad's  Hnndw.  der  Staatswiss.,  iv.  p. 
1230),  and  of  editing  other  writers'  works  with 
critical  notes  ;  on  the  occasion  of  such  an  edition 
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of  Kliiber's  Publio  Law  of  the  Qerman  Oonfedera- 
tian,  he  was  most  unmercifully  handled  ty  Robert 
vou  Mohl,  his  colleague  and  former  contributor. 
His  own  contributions  to  the  Ifationalokonom.  are 
all  very  short ;  his  analysis  of  the  three  possible 
courses  of  action  which  a  government  is  able  to 
follow  with  regard  to  population,  is  given  in  the 
already  mentioned  article  of  Professor  Conrad's 
Sandworterbuch.  s.  oa. 

MORTGAGE  {=  dead  pledge  — a.B  distin- 
guished from  vif  gage  =  living  pledge,  i.e.  a 
pledge  taken  into  the  creditor's  possession  and 
producing  income  which  gradually  pays  off  the 
debt)  is  the  name  of  a  security  given  by  a  debtor 
on  property  remaining  in  his  possession-.-the 
hypotheca  of  Roman  Law — and  thus  differing 
from  a  security  on  property  handed  over  to  the 
creditor,  which  is  described  by  the  name  of 
"pawn"  or  "pledge,"  the  pignus  of  Roman 
law.  In  the  case  of  a  "legal  mortgage"  the 
legal  ownership  is  expressed  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  creditor,  on  condition  that  on  repayment  of 
the  debt  before  a  certain  date,  it  is  to  be  reeon- 
veyed  to  the  debtor,  but,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  equitable  doctrines  introduced  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  debtor's  right  to  redeem 
— generally  called  the  Equity  of  Redemption 
— continues,  although  the  date  for  repayment 
has  elapsed  and  cannot  be  taken  away  except 
by  an  order  of  the  court  (called  a  Fokeolosuee 
order)  which  is  not  made  absolute  for  some  time. 
(  In  the  event  of  the  mortgagor  not  complying 
with  the  conditions  of  the  mortgage  there  are 
other  remedies  open  to  the  mortgagor  besides 
forecjosure.  He  may,  unless  the  mortgage  deed 
contains  any  stipulations  to  the  contrary,  sell 
the  property,  or  have  a  receiver  of  the  rents  and 
profits  appointed,  or  he  may  enter  into  posses- 
sion, and  he  may  also  enforce  the  debtor's 
personal  liability  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt. 

Mortgages  of  land  and  houses  occur  most 
frequently,  but  mortgages  of  debts,  reversionary 
interests,  life  policies,  and  other  "choses  in 
action  "  are  also  very  common.  Mortgages  of 
chattels  being  deemed  bills  of  sale  (see  Bill  of 
Sale),  are  void  if  they  are  intended  to  secure 
a  debt  of  less  than  £30,  and  must  in  other 
cases  conform  to  the  statutory  rules  as  regards 
form  and  registration. 

An  ' '  equitable "  mortgage  is  a  transaction 
which  in  certain  events  entitles  the  mortgagee 
to  the  execution  of  a  legal  mortgage,  and 
practically  entitles  him  to  all  the  remedies  open 
to  a  legal  mortgagee.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference,  that  a  ' '  legal "  mortgagee  having  no 
notice  of  a  prior  charge  at  the  time  of  lending 
the  money,  has  the  first  right  on  the  security, 
whilst  the  priorities  between  ' '  equitable  "  in- 
cumbrances depend  entirely  on  the  order  in 
which  the  respective  advances  were  made.  The 
most  common  instance  of  an  equitable  mortgage 
is  a  mortgage  by  "deposit  of  title  deeds  "  which 
is  deemed  to  be  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 


the   mortgagor,  to   execute   a   legal   mortgage 
whenever  called  upon  to  do  so. 

A  "submortgage  "  is  the  mortgage  of  a  mort- 
gage debt  and  of  the  securities  relating  to  the 
same;  a  "contributory"  mortgage  is  a  mort- 
gage by  several  mortgagees,  each  being  entitled 
to  an  aliquot  share  of  the  mortgage  deed. 

[As  to  Mortgages  by  Companies,  see  Dbbentwre. 
Coote,  on  Mortgages. ^Vmhei,  on  Mortgages. — 
Cavanagh,  Money  iSecurities.']  E.  s. 

MORTGAGE  BANKS.  Banks  and  other 
public  institutions  whose  only  business  it  is 
to  lend  money  on  mortgage,  are  much  more 
common  on  the  continent  than  in  England — 
Germany  being  the  country  in  which  they  have 
attained  the  greatest  importance.  They  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes  :  (1)  Mutual  asso- 
ciations of  landowners  (Landschaften,  Kredit- 
vereine,  etc.) ;  (2)  Mortgage  institutions  ad- 
ministered by  government,  or  provincial  oi 
other  local  authorities  (^Landes  Kreditlcassen, 
Provinzialbanken,  etc.) ;  (3)  Ordinary  joint- 
stock  banks. 

The  iSrst  landowners'  association  was  established 
in  Silesia  by  Frederick  the  Great,  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  seven  years'  war  (1756-1763),  which 
caused  much  distress  in  that  province.  The  large 
landowners  of  i  the  province  were  compelled  to 
join  it,  and  they  were  all  jointly  and  severally 
liable  for  the  mortgage  bonds  {Pfandhrief)  issued 
by  the  association.  Every  member  was  entitled 
to  raise  loans  on  mortgage  up  to  a  certain  amount, 
the  borrower  receiving  mortgage  bonds  instead  of 
money.  It  was,  however,  easy  to  dispose  of  their 
bonds,  as  owing  to  the  excellent  security  which 
they  gave  to  the  holders  they  soon  became 
a  favourite  investment. 

No  profit  was  to  be  made  on  the  transactions 
of  the  association,  the  interest  on  the  mortgages 
being  only  slightly  higher  than  the  interest  on 
the  bonds,  so  as  to  allow  for  expenses  of  manage- 
ment. The  supreme  control  of  the  association 
was  exercised  by  a  government  commissioner — 
generally  by  the  governor  of  the  proviace. 

The  success  of  the  Silesian  association  soon  led 
to  the  formation  of  other  similar  ones  in  other 
Prussian  provinces,  and,  in  course  of  time,  associa- 
tions of  peasant  proprietors  were  founded  in  some 
places  on  analogous  principles.  There  are  now 
nineteen  such  associations  in  Prussia,  among 
which  the  one  for  the  province  of  Schleswig 
Holstein,  founded  in  1882,  is  the  youngest,' and 
there  are  four  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  Out- 
side of  Germany  they  exist  in  Austria-Hungary, 
and,  in  a  modified  form,  in  the  rural  parts  of  the 
canton  of  Zurich  {Garantiegenossenschaften). 

(2)  Theabove-mentioned  associations  are  mainly 
adapted  for  loans  to  large  landowners,  whose  joint 
credit  is  suflicient  to  enable  them  to  issue  their 
bonds  at  a  relatively  low  rate  of  interest ;  the 
peasant  proprietors'  associations  do  not  have  the 
same  advantages,  and  are  only  available  in  limited 
areas.  For  this  reason  the  intervention  of  govern- 
ment and  local  authorities  was  generally  felt  as 
a  necessity,  more  especially  in  those  parts  of 
Germany  where  it   is  customary  for  one  son  to 
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take  over  the  father's  property,  and  to  pay  a 
money  compensation  to  his  hrothers  and  sisters 
for  their  share  in  the  estate.  The  first  impulse 
to  the  institution  of  state  establishments  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  loans  to  landowners  was 
given  by  the  legislation  for  the  compulsory  en- 
franchisement of  land  subject  to  manorial  rights, 
which  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  though  initiated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  did  not 
become  effective  till  about  1850.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  payment  of  compensation  to  the 
lords  of  manors,  loans  were  granted  by  the  state 
governments  or  provincial  governments  on  the 
security  of  the  enfranchised  land,  and  this  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  govern- 
ment mortgage  banks.  Such  banks  exist  in  many 
parts  of  Prussia  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
the  total  amount  advanced  by  them  in  1889 
amounted  to  about  418,000,000  marks  (21,000,000 
sterling).  Most  of  the  loans  granted  by  these 
institutions  are  repayable  by  yearly  instalments. 
A  curious  combination  of  government  and  private 
agency  exists  in  Mannheim,  where  the  Rheinische 
Hypotheke'nhank — an  ordinary  joint-stock  bank, — 
has  a  separate  department  for  loans  on  agri- 
cultural property,  which  by  virtue  of  a  convention 
with  the  government  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden 
must  be  carried  on  without  profit,  and  is  under 
government  supervision.  Government  banks  also 
exist  in  Austria  and  Russia. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  advances  by  public 
authorities  on  the  security  of  land  occur  in  various 
manners.  The  advances  under  the  Purchase  of 
Laud  (Ireland)  Act,  1891,  etc.  (see  Laud  Legisla- 
tion, Irish),  are  made  for  purposes  similar  to 
those  for  which  the  German  state  loan  institutions 
were  originally  established  ;  the  pubUc  works' 
loan  commissioners  are  entitled  to  advance 
money  on  the  security  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  dwellings  for  the  working  classes 
(Housing  of  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  §  67), 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act, 
1892,  under  which  county  councils  are  empowered 
on  the  sale  of  any  small  holdings  to  allow  part 
of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  by  instalments, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  be  charged  on  the  land, 
also  require  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

Special  facilities  have  been  given  in  continental 
countries  as  well  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
loans  in  respect  of  the  improvement  and  drainage 
of  land.  In  Germany,  special  banks  {Landes- 
culturrentenbanken)  were  instituted  either  as 
government  establishments,  as  in  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
and  Hesse,  or  under  the  provincial  authorities. 
Loans  granted  for  these  purposes  are  in  most  cases 
specially  secured  and  are  repayable  by  fixed 
instalments. 

In  England  and  Scotland  advances  may  be 
made  out  of  public  funds  with  the  sanction  of 
the  board  of  agriculture,  and  are  secured  by 
terminable  rent-charges  by  means  of  which  the 
capital  is  paid  off  in  twenty-two  years.  Such 
rent-charges  may  be  created  notwithstanding  any 
settlements  or  entaUs  (see  the  Public  Money 
Drainage  Act,  1846,  and  the  amending  acts). 
Similar  powers  are  given  to  the  commissioners  of 
public  works  in  Ireland  by  the  Landed  Property 
Improvement  (Ireland)  Acts. 


(3)  The  authorities  and  institutions  mentioned 
under  the  two  first  heads  make  their  advances  for 
public  purposes  and  not  with  any  view  of  profit, 
but  there  are  numerous  establishments,  partly 
competing  with  them,  and  partly  supplementing 
them,  which  are  in  a  position  to  make  advances 
on  terms  not  less  advantageous  than  they,  and 
yet  are  able  to  pay  dividends  to  their  shareholders. 
The  first  mortgage  bank  was  established  in 
Stockholm  in  1668,  but  its  example  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  followed  at  the  time  ;  1835 
a  Cause  hypotliecaire  was  formed  in  Brussels, 
but  the  first  institution  formed  on  the  modem 
system  (viz.  that  of  a  share  company  issuing 
debentures  for  an  amount  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  the  mortgages  held  by  it)  was  the 
Cridit  fonder  de  France,  founded  in  1852  under 
government  supervision.  In  Germany  a  number 
of  banks  on  the  same  system  were  formed  after 
1860  :  the  Bavarian  Mortgage  Bank  was  founded 
in  1834,  but  did  not  begin  to  issue  debentures  till 
much  later.  The  capital  of  these  banks  at  the 
beginning  of  1891  amounted  to  332  million  marks 
(£16^  million),  and  the  debentures  issued  by  them 
to  over  3000  million  (£150  million).  Their  3i 
per  cent  debentures  are  generally  quoted  over 
par.  There  are  also  such  mortgage  banks  in 
Austria  -  Himgary,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In 
the  latter  country  a  new  privileged  institution 
wasl  founded  in  1890  {IstUuto  italiano  di  credito 
fon-dmrio).  The  Argentine  mortgage  banks,  and 
more  especially  the  provincial  ones,  are  but  too 
well  knoivn  in  this  country. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  it  had  been  expected 
that  the  Mortgage  Debenture  Act  of  1865,  and 
the  Mortgage  Debenture  (Amendment)  Act  of 
1870  (28  &  29  Vict,  c  78  ;  33  &  34  Vict.  .;. 
20)  might  assist  landowners,  and  on  the  other 
hand  provide  sound  investments  for  capitalists  ; 
but  the  result  was  very  disappointing.  The  acts 
provide  that  the  securities  upon  which  debentures 
issued  under  their  authority  may  be  founded  are 
to  belong  to  certain  special  descriptions,  and  are 
to  be  deposited  and  registered  in  the  office  of  land 
registry,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  statutory 
declaration  of  a  surveyor  as  to  the  value  of  the 
mortgaged  properties,  and  contain  other  safeguards 
in  favour  of  the  debenture  holders,  but  the 
precautions  imposed  have  not  proved  very  effective, 
and  the  only  important  company  which  availed 
itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  in  question 
was  recently  compelled  to  go  into  liquidation. 

The  question  as  to  the  economical  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  various  forms  of  mortgage 
banks  cannot  well  be  discussed  in  general  terms, 
as  the  answer  depends  on  the  local  circumstances, 
of  which  there  is  an  infinite  variety.  The  great 
danger  of  special  facilities  for  mortgaging  land 
arises  in  times  of  inflation,  when  they  multiply 
the  opportunities  for  reckless  gambling ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  an  advantage  that  there  should 
be  special  financial  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
making  advances  on  real  property,  as  it  is  clearly 
not  within  the  province  of  ordraary  banks  to  lock 
up  any  substantial  part  of  their  funds  in  such 
advances. 

Where  there  are  numerous  small  holders,  the 
intervention  of  the  public  authorities  is  almost  a. 
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necessity,  as  it  would  not  pay  establishments 
carrying  on  business  on  strictly  commercial 
principles  to  lend  small  sums  except  on  very 
onerous  terms. 

[As  to  continental  mortgage  banks,  see  Buchen- 
berger,  Agrarwesen  und  Agrarpolitik^  ii.  97-190. 
— Heclit,  Die  Staatlichen  und  provinziellen 
Bodenkreditinstitute  in  Deutschland;  and  the 
same  author's  articles,  "Landschaften,"  and 
"  Hypothekenaktienbanken, "  in  HandwSrUrhuch 
der  Staatsmissenschaften.']  E.  s. 

MORTGAGE  BOND.  Bonds  issued  by  » 
railway  or  other  corporation  are  sometimes 
secured  by  the  mortgage  of  some  particular 
assets  or  assigned  property.  American  railroad 
companies  have  floated  a  great  number  of  mort- 
gage bonds  on  the  London  market,  besides  some 
income  bonds.  The  latter  are  practically  pre- 
ference capital  ;  they  are  not  secured  by  mort- 
gage, and  the  interest  for  each  year  is  payable 
out  of  the  income  of  that  year  only.        A.  E. 

MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE.  A  debenture 
secured  by  a  mortgage  of  property.  The  use 
of  the  vrord  does  not,  however,  in  itself  give 
any  rights  to  the  holder,  and  may  therefore  in 
many  cases  be  misleading  (see  Debentuke). 

E.  s. 
MORTGAGEE.     A   creditor    secured   by  a 
Mortgage  (j.u)  of  property.  e.  s. 

MORTGAGES,  Registkation  of.  The 
compulsory  registration  of  mortgages  in  a 
public  register  is  much  more  universal  than 
the  registration  of  land  or  deeds  affecting 
land  generally  (as  to  which  see  Land  Registka- 
tion). Thus  in  many  places  mortgages 
of  land  are  not  effective  unless  registered, 
although  there  is  no  similar  requirement 
as  regards  transfers  of  property  (e.g.  the 
Argentine  Republic).  The  reason  for  this 
must  be  nought  in  the  fact  that  the  publicity 
of  mortgages  is  desirable  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  disputes  as  to  title,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  people  from 
obtaining  credit  by  the  apparent  ownership  of 
property,  which  in  reality  is  not  available  for 
their  general  creditors.  As  in  England,  mort- 
gages may  be  effected  not  only  of  land,  but 
also  of  movable  property,  a  special  safeguard 
was  required  in  respect  of  the  latter,  and  this 
explains  the  reason  of  the  statutes  requiring 
the  registration  of  a  Bill  of  Sale  (q.v.),  which, 
however,  exclude  the  bills  of  sale  of  limited 
companies.  The  latter  are  required  to  keep 
a  register  of  all  their  mortgages,  but  as  the 
validity  of  the  mortgages  does  not  depend  on 
the  compliance  with  that  rule,  it  fails  to  fulfil 
the  object  for  which  it  was  introduced  (see 
Joint -Stock  Companies).  The  law  in  this 
respect,  and  the  law  as  to  the  registration  of 
mortgages  in  England  generally,  will  probably 
be  changed  at  no  distant  date. 

[On  the  whole  subject  of  registration,  see  R. 
Burnet  Morris,  A  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Land 
and  Mortgage  Registration,  1895.]  B.  s. 


MORTGAGOR.       A    debtor    who    charges 
property  by  way  of  Moktgagb  {q.v.).      e.  s. 

MORTIMER,  Thomas  (1730-1810),  a  volum- 
inous author  and  compiler,  the  merits  of 
whose  work  cannot  quite  be  taken  at  his  own 
valuation,  was  appointed  in  1762  English  vice- 
consul  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  with  the 
promise,  according  to  his  own  statement  of  the 
reversion  of  the  consulate.  The  story  of  his 
wrongs  is  told  at  length  in  the  Memarks  on  the 
case  of  T.  Mortimer,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1770, 
8vo.  In  1765  he  translated  Necker's  work 
On  the  Administration  of  the  finances  of  France, 
3  vols. ,  8  vo.  Mortimer's  most  important  work, 
the  Elements  of  Commerce,  Politics,  and  Finance, 
4to,  in  three  treatises  on  these  important  sub- 
jects, designed  as  a  supplement  to  the  education 
of  British  youth  after  they  quit  the  public 
universities  or  private  academies,  appeared  in 
1772.  On  the  Balance  of  Tkade  {q.v.), 
Mortimer  claims  to  have  originated  the  theory 
that  it  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  total 
commerce  carried  on  to  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
The  portion  on  finance,  while  strenuously  com- 
bating "idle  notions  of  refunding  the  capital" 
of  the  national  debt,  contains  some  acute 
criticism  of  Dr.  Price's  views  on  a  Sinking 
Fund  {q.v.).  In  an  advertisement,  prefixed  to 
a  reprint  of  the  book  in  1780,  Mortimer  roundly 
accused  Adam  Smith  of  having  plagiarised  from 
him,  and  claims  that  the  Elements  had  helped 
to  put  a  stop  to  fictitious  insurances  at  Lloyds, 
and  had  suggested  to  Lord  North  the  taxing  of 
certain  luxuries,  and  to  Lord  Beauchamp  his 
bill  for  the  prevention  of  arrests  for  debt  for 
smns  under  £10.  The  Elements  exhausted 
Mortimer's  attempts  at  original  work  ;  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  was  busy  with  work  for  the 
booksellers.  In  his  old  age  he  complained  to 
Isaac  Disraeli  of  the  hardships  of  his  position. 

Among  Mortimer's  other  works  were  :  Every 
man  his  oton  Broker,  or  a  Guide  to  Exchange 
Alley,  Loudon,  1761, 12mo,  13th  ed.,  1801.— The 
Universal  Director,  London,  1763,  8vo. — Diction- 
ary of  Trade  and  Commerce,  2  vols.,  London, 
1766, 4to. — Studenfs  Pocket  Dictionary,  London, 
1777,  12mo. — General  Commercial  Dictionary, 
London,  1810,  8vo. — A  GramTnar  illustrating  the 
Principles  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  London,  1810, 
12mo. — Nefarious  practice  of  Stock-jolbing  un- 
veiled, London,  1810,  8vo. 

[European  Magazine,  vol.  xxxv. — Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  vol.  xxxix. — M'CuUoch's 
Literature  of  Political  Economy,  pp.  52,  53.] 

H.  e.  e. 

MORTMAIN.  Under  the  feudal  system 
the  lord  who  had  a  corporation  for  tenant  was 
under  considerable  disadvantages.  His  tenant 
could  not  die,  could  not  marry,  be  a  minor,  or 
commit  a  felony  :  thus  a  great  part  of  the  lord's 
profits  were  taken  away.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
great  religious  corporations,  such  as  the  templars, 
held  royal  charters  granting  them  further  im- 
munities.    The  matter  was  made  worse  by  a 
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practice  which  grew  up  during  the  12th  century: 
a  tenant  would  alienate  his  land  to  a  monastery 
and  be  received  back  as  a  tenant  of  the  monas- 
tery, thus  depriving  his  original  feudal  lord  of 
his  rights.  This  last  process  was  declared 
illegal  by  the  great  charter  of  1217.  A  clause 
of  the  abortive  provisions  of  Westminster, 
A.D.  1259,  which  was  re-enacted  in  the  statute 
De  Viris  Religiosis,  generally  known  as  the 
Statute  of  Mortmain,  in  1279,  made  all  aliena- 
tions to  the  church  illegal,  whether  made  in 
Frankalmoign  or  otherwise,  without  the  lord's 
consent.  According  to  later  statutes  an  inquisi- 
tion, ad  quod  damnum,  had  to  be  held,  and  it 
was  only  after  this  inquisition  had  shown  that 
neither  the  king  nor  any  one  else  would  suffer 
loss  thereby,  that  an  aheuation  to  the  church 
was  allowed .  Apparently  it  was  not  till  near  the 
end  of  the  1 4th  century  that  it  was  discovered 
that  any  corporation  was  as  bad  a  tenant  as  the 
church  ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  statute  of  15 
Richard  II.,  a.d.  1391,  that  alienation  to  any 
corporate  body  was  subjected  to  the  same  laws 
as  alienation  to  the  church. 

[Statutes  oftlie  HealTn. — Pollock  and  Maitland, 
History  of  KTiglish  Law,  Cambridge,  1895.] 

a.  £.  s. 

MORTON'S  fork;.!  This  was  a  dilemma 
devised  by  Bishop  Morton,  chancellor  under 
Henry  VII. ,  afterwards  cardinal  and  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  swell  the  contributions  to  a 
Benevolence  (see  Benevolences),  levied  for  a 
proposed  war  with  France  (1491).  A  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  instructions  to  the  com- 
missioners :  "  That  if  they  met  with  any  that 
were  sparing,  they  should  tell  them  that  they 
must  needs  have,  because  they  laid  up  ;  and  if 
they  were  spenders,  they  must  needs  have, 
because  it  was  seen  in  their  port  and  manner 
of  living." 

[Bacon,  History  of  the  Reignof  KiTig  Henry  VII. 
(ed.  Lumby),  p.  93.]  b.l. 

MOS  (custom).  "Jus  quod  moribus  consti- 
tutum  est "  is  customary  law,  which  is  opposed 
to  "  lex  "  statute  law  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anti- 
quities, art.  Jus).  E.  A.  vc. 

MOSER,  Justus  (1720-1794)  was  bom  at 
Osnabriick,  where  his  father  held  a  high  legal 
oflSce.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Gottingen  from 
1740  to  1742,  and,  afterwards  practising  as  an 
advocate  in  his  native  place,  won  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which  he 
retained  lq  several  important  public  positions 
which  he  iilled. 

RosCHEK,  who  declares  Mm,  and  not  Hugo 
or  Schlosser,  to  have  been  the  father  of  the 
historical  school  of  law — a  judgment  which  is, 
however,  not  generally  accepted, — pronounces 
him  also  the  greatest  German  political  econ- 
omist of  the  18th  century,  and  this  on  the 
ground  of  his  possession  of  the  following 
1  Morton's  connection  -n'ith  this  dilemma  has  been 
controverted.  Bacon,  History  of  King  Henry  VIL, 
speaks  of  it  as  "  a  tradition." 


qualities  : — (1)  his  open  sense,  equally  for  the 
higher  social  facts  and  for  the  homely  every-day 
life  of  communities  ;  (2)  his  thorough  acquaint- 
ance mth,  and  warm  feeling  towards,  the 
people,  in  both  senses  of  that  word — the  lower 
classes,  and  the  nation  at  large  ;  and  (3)  his 
mastery  of  Histokical  Method.  He  has  not 
put  forward  any  system  of  political  economy, 
but  his  very  numerous  writings  abound  in 
original  economic  ideas,  scattered  through  them, 
as  Goethe  says,  like  gold  nuggets  and  gold 
grains.  He  shows  himself  to  us  as  a  sound- 
hearted,  healthy -minded  man,  somewhat  way- 
ward and  paradoxical  in  his  mental  habits,  and 
"old  world"  in  his  views.  He  is  opposed  to 
the  "  liberal  -  rationalistic "  school  of  Adam 
Smith,  dislikes  the  highly  developed  division 
of  labour,  objects  to  generalising  and  centralis- 
ing tendencies,  and  looks  with  admiration  and 
affection  on  many  institutions  of  the  feudal 
period.  It  was  well  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  the  merits  of  that  age,  but,  in  showing 
that  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  past 
suited  the  contemporary  social  envii'onment)  he 
is  sometimes  led,  like  most  lovers  of  antiquity, 
to  represent  them  as  adapted  to  the  present, 
when  they  are  really  and  necessarOy  obsolete 
and  incapable  of  revival. 

How  strongly  Mdser  impressed  Goethe,  and 
what  an  influence  he  had  upon  his  youth,  may  be 
seen  in  bk.  xiii.  of  the  Wahrheit  v.nd  Dichtung. 
His  principal  work,  which  takes  rank  as  a  German 
classic,  is  his  Patriotische  Fantcsieen,  3  pts.,  1774- 
1778,  a  series  of  short  essays,  which  in  many 
respects  remind  the  reader  of  Franklin. 

[Wegele  in  Allg.  Deutsehe  Biogr. — Schmidt  in 
Handw.  der  Staatswissenschaften. — Koscher,  Gesch. 
der  Jf.  0.,  p.  500.— Cohn,  Hist,  of  Pol.  Econ. 
(see  arts,  on  Cameealistic  Science  ;  Geeman 
School).]  j.  k.  l 

MOSER,  Fkiedrioh  Eakl  ton  (1723- 
1798),  after  having  studied  law  at  Jena,  and 
been  some  time  engaged  in  tuition,  succes- 
sively entered  into  the  civil  service  of  several 
German  princes,  but  roused  a  ■vindictive  ani- 
mosity against  himself  by  his  bold  denunciations 
of  the  official  exactions  committed  in  the  small 
German  states.  His  outspokenness  led  to  his 
being  sentenced  in  1780,  by  the  faculty  of  law 
in  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  to  six  years'  imprison- 
ment in  a  fortress,  and  a  fine  of  20,000  florins. 
He  however,  succeeded  in  evading  actual  im- 
prisonment. 

He  was  a  frequent  and  fragmentary  writer  on 
diplomacy  and  public  law,  but  is  best  known  by 
his  book  Der  Herr  und  der  Diener,  geschUdert 
mit  patriotischer  Freiheit  (The  Master  and  the 
Servant  depicted  with  patriotic  Freedom),  1759,  in 
which  he  declares  that  "times  are  near  when  the 
choice  will  not  be  between  good  and  bad,  but 
between  bad  and  worse,"  and  professes  to  be 
ashamed  to  be  a  German,  when  he  thinks  ''what 
kind  of  men  most  of  the  heirs  presumptive  will 
be." 
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Although  he  manfully  struggles  against  the 
narrow  and  selfish  Particularismus  of  the  German 
princes,  he  is  not  a  follower  of  the  French  philo- 
sophers, but  finds  in  St.  Paul's  remarks  in  the 
MpistU  to  the  Romans  on  the  powers  that  be,  a 
right  exposition  of  the  duties  of  the  subject ;  he 
praises  Mirabeau  the  elder,  b>it  denies  that  there 
only  exists  one  model  of  a  good  government.  His 
own  leanings  are  in  favour  of  the  state  of  things 
anterior  to  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 

[Rosoher,  Oesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  Deutschland, 
pp.  529-532. -^Bluntschli,  Gesch.  des  allg.  Staats- 
rechts,  pp.  404-413.]  E.  ca. 

MOSER,  JoHANN  Jacob  (1701-1785),  had  as 
chequered  an  existence  as  his  son  Friedrich  von 
MoSEE  {q.v.^.  A  man  of  great  classical  attain- 
ments, he  was  successively  a  lawyer,  a  university 
professor  at  Tubingen  and  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder,  a  member  of  the  government  of  Wurtemberg 
and  other  German  states,  and  founded  an  aca- 
demy for  political  science  in  Hanau.  His  un- 
guarded language  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
Larndstwnde  of  Wurtemberg  against  their  domi- 
neering duke  got  him  into  trouble,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  for  six  years  (1758-1764). 

He  wrote  about  400  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and 
is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  German 
public  law.  He  published  a  Biiliotheh  vm,  oehmo- 
mischenund  Cameral  Polizei-schri/ten  (Ulm,  1758), 
and  some  dissertations  on  economic  questions ;  in 
his  autobiography,  he  states  that  for  a  long  time, 
cameralistics  and  the  science  of  interior  state  policy 
had  been  his  favourite  studies.  Roscher  expressly 
mentions  his  Grundsdtze  ein&r  vernunftigen  Regier- 
ungskunst  nach  der  jetzigen  Denkungsart  .  .  . 
verstdndiger  Regentai  (Principles  of  a  rational  art 
of  Government  according  to  the  opinions  and 
practice  of  intelligent  Rulers),  1753,  in  which 
Moser  designs  to  demonstrate  that  trade,  the 
interior  state  policy,  etc.,  form  "a  connected  and 
systematic  whole. "  As  announced  by  its  title,  this 
book  is  an  exposition  of  what  was  done  in  well 
ruled  states  of  these  times  (England  and  France 
being  often  put  up  as  examples),  but  abstains 
from  doctrinal  investigations  of  what  ought  to  be. 
Although  Moser  had  some  quarrels  with  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  I.  of  Prussia,  he  derives  a  good  number 
of  the  "  principles "  he  recommends  from  this 
king's  policy. 

[Roscher,  Gesch.  der  Nat.  Oek.  in  Deutschland, 
pp.  441-443.— R.  von  Mohl,  Literatur  der  Staats- 
wissenschaften,  ii.  pp.  401-412. — Bluntschli, 
Allgem.  Staatsrecht,  2nd  ed.  p.  402.]         e.  ca. 

MOSSE  OK  MOSES,  Miles  (fi.  1580-1614), 
divine,  was  the  author  of  The  ArraignmerU  and 
Conmction  of  Usury,  London,  1595,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  representative  statement  of  the 
more  liberal  church  view  of  usury  (see  Interest 
AND  Usuky)  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 
Mosse  distinguishes  between  the  sin  of  usury 
and  usury  itself. 

[Ashley's  Economic  History,  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  p. 
469,  London,  1893,  Syo.— Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  184.]  H.  E.  e. 

MOST  FAVOUEED  NATION  CLAUSE. 
This  is  inserted  in  many  commercial  treaties. 


It  binds  each  of  the  contracting  powers  to  give 
to  the  other  in  certain  matters  the  same  treat- 
ment which  it  gives  or  may  hereafter  give  to 
the  nation  which  receives  from  it  the  most 
favourable  terms  in  respect  of  those  matters. 
The  nature  of  such  stipulations  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  example,  taken  from 
a  convention  on  trade-marks  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1878. — 
' '  The  citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  have,  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of 
the  other,  the  same  rights  as  belong  to  native 
subjects  or  citizens,  or  as  are  now  granted  or 
may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  subjects  and 
citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  in  every- 
thing relating  to  trade-marks  and  trade-labels." 
The  concession  here  is  strictly  limited  as  to  its 
subject  matter  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  most 
favoured  nation  clause  is  made  general  in  its 
terms,  and  covers  all  matters  of  trade  and 
navigation.  When  such  large  expressions  are 
used  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  state  finds 
itself  called  upon  to  grant  to  a  distant  or  un- 
friendly power,  or  even  to  a  keen  commercial 
rival,  privileges  it  has  given  for  valuable  con- 
sideration to  a  friend  and  neighbour.  Nations 
who  have  adopted  protectionist  theories  of 
international  trade  are  likely  to  find  themselves 
in  this  predicament  more  often  than  those  who 
are  content  to  let  commerce  take  its  course 
without  attempting  to  control  it  in  their  own 
interests  by  constant  higgling  with  other 
powers.  The  inconvenience  of  having  to  give 
to  one  set  of  foreigners  concessions  for  which 
a  valuable  equivalent  has  been  extorted  from 
another  set  has  been  avoided  by  means  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  most  favoured  nation  clause 
applies  only  to  concessions  which  are  gratuitous, 
and  does  not  entitle  the  party  which  claims 
under  it  to  privileges  which  some  other  state 
has  gained  by  giving  corresponding  privileges 
in  return,  unless  the  claimant  also  is  content 
to  offer  a  fair  consideration  for  them.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  this  is  a  rule  of  international 
law  ;  but  it  has  been  adopted  in  such  a  large 
number  of  cases  that  a  state  which  acts  upon 
it  cannot  be  accused  of  bad  faith. 

English  commercial  treaties  containing  a 
most  favoured  nation  clause  wUl  be  found  in 
Hertslet's  Treaties.  The  view  of  the  meaning 
of  the  clause  enunciated  above  is  explained 
and  defended  in  Wharton's  International  Law 
Digest  (%  134).  t.  j.  l. 

MOTIVES,  Measurable.  A  term  suggested 
by  Professor  Marshall  as  offering  one  way  of 
marking  off  the  sphere  of  economics  from  that 
of  other  social  investigations.  Motives  are 
measurable  so  far  as  they  can  be  relied  on  to 
produce  constant  effects  which  can  be  quanti- 
tatively estimated.  Again  measurable  motives 
can  be  balanced  one  against  another,  as  when 
we  estimate  the  amount  of  sacrifice  a  person 
is  willing  to  undergo  in  order  to  procure  a  given 
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utility.  Here  the  sacrifice  and  utility  have 
both  to  be  expressed  in  objective  form  before 
they  can  be  economically  measured.  This  is 
possible  only  when  objects  of  desire  or  aversion 
can  be  freely  transferred  by  contract  between 
individual  and  individual.  It  is  because 
economics  deals  primarily  with  such  objects 
that  the  science  has  assumed  a  gi-eater  precision 
and  exactness  than  any  other  social  science. 
This  characteristic  has  made  it  possible  to 
examine  economic  phenomena  by  abstract, 
deductive,  and,  even  to  some  extent,  mathe- 
matical methods.  w.  B.  j. 

MOVABLES.  Things  which  from  their 
nature  are  capable  of  being  moved  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  classification  of  things 
into  movables  and  immovables  is  the  only 
classification  that  corresponds  with  an  essential 
difference  in  the  subject  matter.  A  leading 
distinction  between  movable  and  immovable 
property  is  that  as  to  the  latter  the  rules  of 
inheritance  follow  the  lex  situs,  while  as  to  the 
former  they  foUow  the  lex  domicilii.  The  lex 
situs  decides  whether  an  article  is  a  movable 
or  not. 

[Sir  Henry  Maine  in  Ancient  Law,  London,  1880, 
traces  the  gradual  development  of  the  distinction 
In  Roman  law.]  j.  e.  0.  M. 

MULLER,  Adam  Heinkich  (1779-1829), 
was  bom  at  Berlin.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where  he 
at  first  occupied  himself  with  theology,  and 
then  became  a  student  of  jurispmdence,  in 
which  he  was  a  pupil  of  Hugo.  He  afterwards 
sought  to  complete  his  education  by  the  private 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  he  had 
previously  neglected.  He  early  formed  a  close 
intimacy  with  Eriedrich  Gentz,  his  elder  by 
fifteen  years  ;  and  this  connection  exercised 
an  important  influence  both  on  his  material 
circumstances  and  his  mental  development  in 
after  life.  The  two  men  differed  widely  in 
character  and  in  their  fundamental  principles, 
but  agreed,  at  least  in  their  later  period,  in 
their  practical  political  aims,  and  the  friend- 
ship between  them  was  brought  to  an  end  only 
by  Miiller's  death.  The  relations  of  the  latter 
■\vith  the  Junker  party,  and  his  co-operation 
with  them  in  their  opposition  to  Hakdenbbeg's 
reforms,  made  any  public  employment  in  Prussia 
impossible  for  him.  In  1805  he  was  in  Vienna, 
where  he  became  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, and,  through  Gentz,  was  brought  into  rela- 
tions with  Metternich,  to  whom  he  was  useful  in 
the  preparation  of  state  papers.  He  spent  the 
years  1806-1809  in  Dresden,  being  occupied  in 
the  political  education  of  Prince  Bemhard  of 
Saxe- Weimar.  In  1813  he  entered  the  Austrian 
service,  and  in  1815  accompanied  the  allies  to 
Paris  ;  he  was  ennobled  by  the  emperor  in  1820. 
In  1827  he  settled  a  second  time  in  Vienna, 
and  was  employed  in  the  state  chancellery. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  literary  instruments 


of  the  reaction,  and  took  part,  as  Gentz's  assist- 
ant, in  framing  the  Carlsbad  resolutions. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  powers  and  of 
great  versatility,  a  born  orator,  and  distinguished 
as  a  writer,  not  only  on  politics  and  economics, 
but  on  literature  and  sesthetics.  As  Gentz 
said  of  him :  "He  impresses  us  with  a  sense  of 
his  superiority  even  when  we  believe  him  to  be 
on  a  wrong  path."  His  principal  work  is  his 
Memeiite  der  Staatskwiist  (1809),  which  contains 
the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  which  he 
delivered  at  Dresden  before  a  number  of  states- 
men and  diplomatists.  He  was,  along  with 
Gentz  and  Hallee,  a  member  of  the  school  of 
politicians  and  economists  in  Germany,  which 
has  been  called  the  romantic,  as  harmonising 
in  spirit  with  the  literary  school  of  Tieck, 
Schlegel,  and  Fovalis,  and  looking  back  with 
admiration  and  regret  to  the  church  and  state 
of  mediseval  times.  In  political  economy  he 
represents  a  reaction  against  the  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith,  whom,  whilst  he  highly  com- 
mends him  in  certain  respects,  he  censures  as 
presenting  a  one-sidedly  material  and  indi- 
vidualistic conception  of  society,  and  as  being 
too  exclusively  English  in  his  views.  Miiller's 
leading  idea  is  that  of  the  organic  unity  and 
continuity  of  the  state  and  of  social  institutions 
in  general — a  principle  for  which  he  may  have 
been  in  part  indebted  to  Burke,  whose  Reftectitms 
were  translated  by  Gentz.  The  economy  of  a 
society,  he  holds,  is  something  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  private  economies  of  its  members  ; 
the  individual  must  always  be  regarded  in  rela- 
tion and  subordination  to  the  community.  The 
capital  of  a  country  is  not  material  only  ;  its 
language  and  culture,  its  character  and  experi- 
ence, its  laws  and  constitution,  are  tine  portions 
of  the  national  wealth.  The  state  is  not  merely 
a  mechanism  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  administiation  of  justice  ;  it  represents  all 
the  physical  and  spiritual  possessions  and  re- 
quirements of  the  nation,  and  ought  to  bind 
together  the  whole  inner  and  outer  life  of  the 
people  into  a  harmonious  and  energetic  unity. 
Not  merely  should  it  study  present  production 
and  immediate  gain,  but  keep  before  it  the 
increase  of  productive  power  and  the  develop- 
ment of  civilisation  in  the  future,  and  preserve 
for  coming  generations  their  entire  inheritance, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  economic.  MiUler  con- 
siders Smith's  theory  of  the  division  of  labour 
defective  in  not  sufficiently  emphasising  the 
dependence  of  such  division  on  capital — on  the 
labours  and  acquisitions  of  the  past — and  sets 
beside  it,  by  way  of  correction  and  completion, 
a  theory  of  the  national  combination  of  labour 
as  no  less  important,  though  little  more  than 
indicated  by  Smith.  The  practical  system  of 
Smith  might  suit  England  sufliciently  well, 
because  the  spiritiml  and  material  life  of  the 
people  rested  on  a  firm  basis  of  traditional 
sentiments  and  old  institutions  reaching  back  to 
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the  middle  ages,  which  continued  to  keep  alive 
national  self  -  consciousness  and  knit  together 
the  several  social  classes  in  a  healthy  union. 
But  the  ends  thus  spontaneously  attained  must, 
in  continental  countries,  be  affected  by  govern- 
mental action  steadily  maintaining  the  national 
idea  and  systematically  developing  the  produc- 
tive powers  and  general  energies  of  the  nation. 
In  the  economic  sphere,  he  defends  a  policy  of 
restrictions  on  importation  as  one  means  towards 
this  development. 

Miiller's  strength  lies  in  breadth  and  com- 
prehensiveness ;  his  defect  in  want  of  definite- 
nesa  of  conception  and  expression.  Notwith- 
standing his  eminent  ability,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  exercised  much  influence  on  the  thought 
of  his  own  time  or  of  the  succeeding  period. 
His  project  of  a  Roman  Catholic  revival,  and  his 
retrograde  attitude  in  politics,  doubtless  created 
a  prejudice  against  his  general  philosophical 
views  ;  but  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered 
that  his  doctrines,  though  favouring  the  reaction, 
were  not  dictated  by  self-interest ;  throughout 
his  career  he  advocated  principles  essentially 
identical,  and,  in  supporting  Metternich's  policy, 
he  believed  himself  to  be  serving  the  highest 
interests  of  Germany  and  of  Europe.  Some  of 
his  higher  tendencies,  freed  from  much  of  their 
alloy,  are  reproduced  in  the  writings  of  the 
historical  school  of  German  economists  (comp. 
Gekman  School). 

Among  the  publications  of  Miiller  less  important 
than  the  Memente  der  iStaatskimst,  the  following 
may  be  enumerated :  Die  Theorie  der  Staatshaus- 
haltung  uTid  ihre  Fortschritte  in  Deutschland  und 
England  seit  Adam  Smith,  1812. — Versuch  einer 
Tienen  Theorie  des  Geldes,  1816. —  Vermischte 
Sch'riften  Vier  Stoat  JPhilosophie  und  Kunst, 
(2  vols.,  2nd  ed.,  Vienna,  1817) — and  Von  der 
Nothwendigleeit  einer  theologischen  Orrundlage  der 
gesammten  Staatswissenschaften  und  der  Staats- 
mrthschaft  inshesondere,  1819. 

[Mischler  in  Allg.  Deutsche  Biogr. — Lippert  in 
Handw.  der  Staatswissenschaften. — Koscher,  Oesch. 
der  N.O.,  p.  763. — Kautz,  Die  Gesch.  Entwickelung 
der  Nat.-O.,  p.  659. — Cossa,  Introd.  alio  Studio 
delV  E.P.,  p.  320.— Cohn,  Nat.  Oek.,  i.  p.  12.] 

J.  K.  I. 

MULTIPLICATION  OF  SERVICES  is  a 
term  employed  by  Jevons  {Scientific  Primer) 
to  denote  that  one  of  the  advantages  attending 
Division  of  Labour  which  arises  when  "nearly 
the  same  time  and  labour  are  required  to 
perform  the  same  operation  on  a  larger  or  on  a 
smaller  scale" — in  the  words  of  Whatbly, 
who  seems  first  to  have  pointed  out  this  advan- 
tage {Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  vi.). 
Thus,  "if  a  messenger  ia  going  to  carry  a 
letter  to  the  post-ofiice,  he  can  as  readily  carry 
a  score"  (Jevons,  loc.  cit.).  This  advantage  ia 
connected  with  production  on  a  large  scale, 
under  which  head  it  is  treated  by  Mill  {Pol. 
Econ.,  bk.  i.  ch.  9). 

"Multiplication  of  copies"  (Jevons,  loc.  cit.) 


is  a  particular  but  important  ease.  When  once 
type  has  been  set  up,  additional  copies  can  be 
printed  without  much  additional  expense.  A 
similar  advantage  is  afforded  by  the  vise  of  "in- 
terchangeable parts  "  (Marshall)  in  machinery. 

F.  T.  E. 
MUN,  Thomas  (1571  -  1641),  the  best- 
known  writer  on  the  mercantile  system,  was 
son  of  John  Mun,  mercer,  of  London.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  of  the  atanding  commisaion  on 
trade  (appointed  in  1622,  reappointed  in  1626) 
"  he  was  in  his  time  famous  amongst  merchants 
and  well  known  to  most  men  of  business,  for 
his  general  experience  in  affairs,  and  notable 
insight  into  trade "  {England's  Treasure  by 
Foreign  Trade,  John  Mun's  epiatle  dedicatory 
to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Southampton).  In  1621 
he  published,  in  defence  of  the  Eaat  India 
Company,  A  Discourse  of  Trade  from  England 
into  the  East  Indies,  reprinted  in  the  same  year, 
in  Purchas's  Pilgrims  (1625),  and  in  Early 
English  Tracts  on  Commerce,  London,  8vo, 
1856.  He  is,  however,  best  known  by  his 
posthumous  work,  England's  Treasure  by 
Foreign  Trade,  or  The  BalarMe  of  our  Foreign 
Trade  is  the  Rule  of  our  Treasure,  London,  8vo, 
1664,  republished  in  1669,  1698,  1700  (in 
Lewis  Roberts'  Mappe  of  Commerce),  1713, 
1755,  1856  {Early  Tracts  on  Commerce),  and 
1895  {Economic  Classics,  edited  by  W.  J. 
Ashley).  There  are  two  well-known  allusions 
to  this  work  in  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  iv.  ch.  i.,  in  the  first  of  which 
Smith  quotes  the  concluding  paragi'aph  of  the 
fourth  chapter  :  "If  we  only  behold  the  actions 
of  the  husbandman  in  the  seed-time, "  etc.  ;  and 
in  the  second,  states  that  "the  title  of  Mun's 
book  .  .  .  became  a  fundamental  maxim  in 
the  political  economy,  not  of  England  only, 
but  of  all  other  commercial  countries. " 

The  importance  of  Mun's  work  in  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  theory  in  England  has 
been  pointed  out  (English  Early  Econ.  Hist., 
vol.  i.  pp.  722  seq.,  730).  The  date  of  its  com- 
position and  its  publication  are  of  consider- 
able interest.  It  was  published  twenty -three 
years  after  Mun's  death,  by  his  son  John,  who 
states  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  that  it  was  left 
to  him  "in  the  nature  of  a  legacy"  by  his 
father.  But  it  appears  to  consist  of  several 
short  papers,  some  of  which  were  written  about 
1622,  and  all  before  1628.  "Whether  the  final 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  treatise  is  due  to 
Mun  himself  or  his  son  John,  there  is  nothing 
to  show.  Ch.  i.,  on  "  the  qualities  which 
are  required  in  a  perfect  merchant  of  foreign 
trade,"  probably  formed  part  of  the  "  former 
discourse,"  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  address 
to  his  son,  in  which  he  proposed  to  teach  him 
"how  to  love  and  serve  his  country,  by  in- 
structing him  in  the  duties  and  proceedings  of 
sundry  vocations."     The  opening  sentence,  the 
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marked  difiference  of  style  between  this  chapter 
and  the  rest  of  the  treatise,  and  other  cironm- 
stanoes,  point  to  this  conclusion.  In  ch.  ii.,  on 
"the. means  to  enrich  the  kingdom,"  etc.,  and 
ch.  iii.  on  "the  particular  ways  and  means 
to  increase  the  exportation  of  our  commodities," 
etc.,  he  follows  the  order  indicated  in  the 
address  to  his  son.  The  following  chapters  are 
taken  up  with  (1)  the  discussion  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  exportation  of  bullion  ;  (2)  replies 
to  various  arguments  employed  by  Maltnes  and 
MissELDEN,  intheir  controversy  of  1622-23,  and 
to  the  advocates  of  the  debasement  of  the 
currency  ;  (3)  the  faUer  discussion  of  points 
briefly  touched  upon  in  ch.  iii. ;  and  (4)  the 
method  of  calculating  the  balance  of  trade. 
Chs.  iv.  to  vii.  correspond  almost  verbatim  to 
the  Petition  and  £emonstrance  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trad- 
ing to  the  East  Indies,  which  was  drafted  by 
Mun,  and  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  October  1628.  This  portion  of  England's 
Treasure  may  have  been  the  rough  draft  of  the 
petition.  The  differences  between  the  two 
at  any  rate  point  to  the  fact  that  the  latter 
was  based  upon  the  former.  Chs.  viii.  to 
XV.  are  entirely  taken  up  with  the  discussion 
of  various  arguments  urged  by  Misselden  and 
Malynes,  and  the  advocates  of  the  debasement 
of  the  currency.  He  objects  to  Misselden's 
contention  that  the  want  of  money  was  due  to 
the  undervaluation  of  silver  {Free  Trade,  or 
The  Means  to  make  Trade  •flourish,  1622),  no 
less  than  Malynes's  theory  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes (JTie  Maintenance  of  Free  Trade,  1622; 
Lex  Mercatoria,  1622,  etc.).  He  devotes  the 
whole  of  oh.  siv.  to  a  discussion  of  the 
'  ■  admirable  facts  "  attributed  to  the  bankers 
by  Malynes,  whom  he  accuses  of  "disguising 
his  own  knowledge  with  sophistry  to  further 
some  private  ends  by  hurting  the  public  good," 
i.e.  by  re-establishing  the  office  of  royal 
exchanger.  In  his  first  pamphlet,  Misselden 
had  been  anything  but  friendly  to  Mun's 
views  on  the  East  India  Company  ;  but  his 
second  pamphlet.  The  Circle  of  Commerce,  etc., 

1623,  gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  Mun's 
influence.  Ch.  xv.  of  England's  Treasure 
appeai-s  to  be  mainly  a  reply  to  Malynes's 
Canker  of  England's  Commonwealth.  Chs. 
xvi.-xviii.,  "on  Revenue,  etc.,"  must  have  been 
written  not  later  than  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  ;  while  ch.  xix.,  in  which 
Mun  discusses  the  fishing  trade,  and  quotes 
from   the    Dutch   proclamation   of   19th  July 

1624,  %as  put  into  shape  not  very  long 
subsequent  to  that  date.  The  last  two  chapters 
deal  with  "the  order  and  means  whereby  we 
may  draw  up  the  balance  of  our  foreign  trade," 
and  "the  conclusion  upon  all  that  hath  been 
said  concerning  the  exportation  or  importation 
of  treasure."  There  appears  to  be  no  allusion 
throughout  the  treatise  to  any  event  later  than 


1624.  No  part  of  the  work  can  have  been 
written  later  than  1628,  when  the  Petition  and 
Kemonstrance  was  presented  to  parliament,  and 
most  of  it  belongs  probably  to  the  years  1622- 

1625.  The  inquiry  after  the  restoration  into 
the  desirability  of  legalising  the  exportation  of 
bullion,  followed  by  the  act  of  1663  (15  Car. 
II.  c.  7),  probably  suggested  the  publication  of 
Mun's  work, 

[A  full  account  of  Mun's  life  is  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  For  other 
points  in  Ms  work  see  Ekglish  Eablt  Economic 
History  and  English  School  of  Political 
Economy,  vol.  i.  pp.  719-737  (refs.  to  Ex- 
changer, etc.),  and  the  authorities  quoted  there. 
See  Mercantile  System.]  w.  a.  s.  h. 

MUNICIPALITY. 

Eoman,  p.  829 ;  Mediseval,  p.  880  ;  ModerD,  p.  SSI  ; 
Municipal  Government  in  Belgium,  p.  831 ;  in  France, 
p.  832  ;  in  Italy,  p.  834  ;  in  Prussia,  p.  834  ;  in  United 
States  of  America,  p.  837. 

The  term  municipality  is  ambiguous.  Some- 
times it  signifies  a  town  which  is  treated  as  a 
distinct  unit  for  purposes  of  administration 
and  sometimes  the  administrative  authority  in 
such  a  town.  In  another  article  (see  Adminis- 
tration), it  has  been  shown  that  in  a  large 
community  it  is  impossible  to  concentrate  the 
whole  business  of  executive  government  at  one 
spot,  and  that  the  centres  of  administration 
must  be  multiplied.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  most  governments  have  not  merely  spread 
their  official  administrators  over  the  whole 
territory,  but  have  enlisted  private  citizens  in 
such  portions  of  administrative  work  as  imme- 
diately affect  a  particular  neighbourhood.  A 
certain  degree  of  decentralisation  and  of  local 
self-government  is  necessaiy  to  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  a  great  civilised  state.  Towns 
and  cities  have  naturally  obtained  the  largest 
share  of  these  privileges,  and  for  a  long  time 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  local 
self-government  meant  municipal  self-govern- 
ment. 

Roman  Municipalities. — The  earliest  available 
instance  of  municipal  self-government  on  a 
grand  scale  is  afforded  by  the  Eoman  power. 
Whilst  the  Romans  established  a  universal 
empire,  they  never  quite  abandoned  the  antique 
idea  that  the  city  is  the  normal  political  com- 
munity. Under  the  Roman  emperors  the 
Mediterranean  world  was  divided  into  thou- 
sands of  urban  communities.  Each  city  pos- 
sessed a  more  or  less  extensive  territory,  and 
within  this  territory  certain  powers  of  self- 
government  were  exercised  by  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  franchise  of  that  city.  As  the 
whole  empire,  or  at  least  all  its  civilised  por- 
tions, were  thus  divided  into  urban  districts,  no 
antithesis  arose  between  urban  and  rural  author- 
ities. It  was  as  though  every  English  county 
were  administered  by  those  who  possessed 
burgess  rights  in  the  county  town,  but  it  must 
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be  added  that  residence  was  not  in  antiquity 
a  necessary  condition  of  obtaining  such  rights. 
The  Roman  municipal  system  was  unquestion- 
ably a  boon  to  the  countries  in  which  it  was 
established ;  it  served  to  keep  alive  the  local 
patriotism,  the  interest  in  public  business,  and 
the  spirit  of  public  munificence  so  apt  to 
dwindle  among  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 
monarchy.  Magnificent  remains  scattered  over 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean 
still  show  how  nobly  the  municipal  authorities 
of  the  Roman  towns  provided  for  the  health, 
the  convenience,  the  education,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  burgesses.  It  is  true  that  muni- 
cipal extravagance  and  mismanagement  were  also 
common.  Those  defects  afforded  an  excuse  for 
the  interference  of  the  central  government,  and 
by  degrees  the  Roman  municipalities  became 
practically  powerless.  Finally  the  barbarian 
conquests  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  Roman 
municipal  system  that  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
any  connection  can  be  traced  between  it  and  the 
municipal  system  of  the  middle  ages  which  next 
claims  attention. 

Mediceval  MunicipalUies. — When  the  era  of 
barbarian  inroads  finally  closed  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  the  revival  of  civilisation  brought 
prosperity  again  to  towns,  a  new  period  of 
municipal  development  began.  In  this  period 
municipal  life  is  strongly  contrasted  with  rural 
life.  Feudalism  laid  its  closest  grasp  on  the 
rural  districts,  where  a  hierarchy  of  petty 
princes  reigned  one  above  another,  and  the 
lowest  class  of  the  population  were  in  an 
almost  servile  condition.  Important  towns 
generally  succeeded  in  placing  themselves  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  sovereign  or  of 
a  feudal  magnate  of  the  highest  class,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  such  towns  were  personally 
free.  Thus  in  the  towns  there  was  a  scope  for 
ambition  and  a  security  for  hoarded  wealth  un- 
known in  the  country  districts.  In  this  period 
also  municipal  self-government  frequently  grew 
into  'something  like  political  independence. 
None  of  the  municipal  towns  of  the  Roman 
empire  could  have  hoped  to  resist  the  will  of 
the  Roman  emperor.  But  the  municipalities  of 
the  middle  ages  had  only  to  deal  with  feudal 
monarchs,  whose  real  power  was  often  as  little 
as  their  titles  were  pompous.  In  the  medieval 
system  of  warfare,  the  means  of  attack  were  so 
much  inferior  to  the  means  of  defence  that  it 
was  extremely  difiicult  to  reduce  a  large  waUed 
city,  defended  by  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
people.  The  burgess  militia,  however  inferior 
to  regular,  troops,  were  often  more  than  a  match 
for  the  arrogant  and  undisciplined  knighthood. 
The  most  superficial  readers  of  mediaeval  history 
know  how  the  burghers  of  Milan  stood  a  siege 
by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  how 
the  burghers  of  Ghent  more  than  once  faced  the 
chivaby  of  France  in  the  open  field.  Thus  the 
great  municipal  towns  of  Italy  became  practic- 


ally sovereign  states,  and  the  great  municipal 
towns  of  Germany  and  Flanders  became  hardly 
less  than  sovereign.  Lastly,  the  municipal 
organisation  of  medifeval  towns  was  to  a  large 
extent  industrial.  There  is  no  room  here  to 
discuss  the  history  of  the  merchant  and  craft 
gilds  or  their  relation  to  the  government  of 
the  towns  in  which  they  arose.  Nor  is  it  safe 
to  lay  down  any  general  law  of  development 
with  reference  to  the  constitutions  of  mediaeval 
municipalities.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  perhaps, 
the  result  was  the  absorption  of  power  by  an 
urban  aristocracy  of  commerce  and  industry,  as 
opposed  to  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  land-owners 
in  the  coimtry  districts.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  natural  that  mediaeval  burghers 
should  be  prone  to  fierce  internal  dissensions, 
and  to  an  exclusive  local  patriotism,  not  merely 
hating  the  feudal  lords  and  contemning  the 
peasantry,  but  intensely  jealous  of  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  any  town  but  their  own,  a 
fatal  weakness  which  was  fully  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  Flanders,  and  of  Italy.  At  the 
same  time  the  services  rendered  to  civilisation 
by  the  mediaeval  municipalities  were  incalcul- 
able. At  a  time  when  the  bulk  of  the  country 
population  in  central  and  western  Europe  were 
little  better  than  beasts  of  burthen,  the  municipal 
towns  were  sanctuaries  of  industry,  art,  and 
learning.  Their  wealth  was  such  as  under  the 
conditions  of  the  time  might  seem  incredible, 
were  it  not  yet  attested  by  the  splendour  of 
their  churches,  of  their  municipal  buildings,  and 
even  of  their  private  mansions.  But  the  con- 
dition of  their  freedom  and  power  was  the  con- 
tinuance of  semi-barbarism  without  the  walls. 
When  feudal  anarchy  had  been  suppressed  in 
the  country  districts,  monarchs  no  longer 
needed  the  support  of  privileged  towns.  When 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  had  transformed 
the  art  of  war,  town  walls  were  no  longer  im- 
pregnable, and  the  burgher  militia  became  use- 
less against  professional  soldiers.  The  exclusive 
jealous  spirit  which  set  town  against  town,  and 
class  against  class,  made  impossible  all  resist- 
ance to  a  centi'alised  despotism.  From  the 
close  of  the  15  th  century  onwards,  the  central 
government  everywhere  gained  rapidly  upon 
municipal  independence. 

In  England  the  history  of  municipal  de- 
velopment was  somewhat  difl'erent.  Self- 
government  by  the  free  inhabitants  prevailed 
there  m  rural  as  well  as  in  urban  neighbour- 
hoods, and  the  representatives  of  the  towns 
took  part  in  the  county  courts.  Again  the 
towns  were  relatively  far  less  important  in 
England  than  in  Italy,  Germany,  or  even 
France,  for  mediaeval  England  was  an  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral,  rather  than  an  industrial 
or  commercial  country.  Thirdly  England 
attained  national  unity  and  a  powerful  govern- 
ment at  a  comparatively  early  time.  Lastly, 
the  old  free  institutions  were  never  overthrown 
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in  England  as  elsewhere.  Owing  to  all  these 
causes  municipal  to^vns  in  England  never 
occupied  so  distinct  or  so  conspicuous  a  place, 
whilst  they  escaped  such  a  complete  enslave- 
ment as  befell  municipal  towns  on  the  contin- 
ent of  Europe. 

Modern  Municipalities. — The  third  period  of 
municipal  development,  which  may  be  termed 
the  modem  period,  may  be  dated  from  the 
French  revolution.  That  revolution,  and  the 
revolutions  which  followed  it,  have  converted 
the  despotic  monarchies  of  central  and  western 
Europe  into  governments  more  or  less  popular. 
The  same  desire  for  self-government  which 
prompted  this  change  led  to  a  demand  for 
reformed  municipal  constitutions.  In  England 
reform  came  more  naturally  as  the  feeling  of 
local  independence  and  the  interest  in  local 
affairs  had  never  quite  died  out.  In  the 
United  States  vigorous  municipal  institutions 
existed  even  prior  to  the  separation  from  the 
mother  country.  This  new  municipal  hfe 
differs  from  the  municipal  life  of  the  middle 
ages  in  several  weighty  respects.  The  long- 
continued  pressure  of  the  central  government, 
and  the  changes  wrought  by  modem  civilisation, 
have  lessened  the  contrast  between  town  and 
country.  Municipal  self-government  has  been 
very  generally  extended  with  some  modifica- 
tions to  the  rural  districts  of  this  and  of  other 
countries.  Again,  the  modem  municipal 
town  cannot  aspire  to  poKtical  independence. 
Military  power  is  now  centred  in  the  hands 
of  the  national  government  to  an  extent 
never  paralleled  save  under  the  Roman 
emperors.  Lastly,  the  exclusive  spirit  which 
formerly  parted  to\vn  from  town,  and  the  ruling 
class  of  each  town  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens, 
has  practically  disappeared.  Modem  munici- 
pal self-government  is  democratic,  and  the  only 
dangers  which  threaten  its  future  are  those 
incidental  to  democracy,  such  as  the  with- 
drawal of  sensitive  and  high-minded  men  from 
public  life,  the  too  ready  reception  accorded  to 
demagogues,  and  the  popular  fallacy  that  too 
much  money  cannot  be  raised  in  rates  or  spent 
in  wages.  Several  cities  of  the  United  States 
have  afforded  the  most  alarming  examples  of 
robbery  and  corruption.  It  is  not  reassuring  to 
learn  that  a  common  remedy  for  these  evils  is 
to  appoint  some  eminent  citizen  as  a  dictator, 
for  this  is  an  acknowledgment  that  municipal 
institutions  have  no  power  of  self-purification. 
In  Germany  it  is  a  not  infrequent  practice  for  the 
municipality  to  entrust  the  administration  to  a 
professional  expert.  In  France,  and  especially 
in  Paris,  municipal  profusion  is  conspicuous. 
Similar  tendencies  are  not  unknown  in  England. 
What  functions  should  be  entrusted  to  a  muni- 
cipal body  is  a  large  and  complex  question 
which  cannot  be  solved  without  wide  experience. 
Watching,  lighting,  sanitary  control,  and  the 
execution  of  public  improvements,  are  clearly 


within  its  province.  Much  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  entrusting  to  it  the  provision  of  such 
articles  of  general  use  and  necessity  as  are 
already  subjects  of  a  virtual  monopoly,  e.g.  the 
supply  of  gas  and  water.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  belief  that  the  municipality 
should  be  sole  landlord  or  sole  capitalist  in  the 
town.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
town  council  is  fit  to  manufacture  cotton  goods 
or  ship  plates.  The  supply  of  men  fit  for 
municipal  office  is  small ;  the  time  which  they 
can  give  to  pubhc  affairs  is  limited  ;  and  under 
the  conditions  of  modem  life  much  alteration  in 
either  respect  is  not  likely  to  be  made.  The 
tendency  to  ask  of  municipal  bodies  more  than 
they  can  possibly  perform  is  the  most  serious 
danger  which  threatens  municipal  self-govern- 
ment in  modem  Europe. 

[Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Sjyman  Anti- 
quities.—  Hegel,  Geschichte  der  ItcdieniscJien 
Stddtever/assung. — VUlari,  JOstory  of  Florence. — 
Perxens,  Histoire  de  Florence. — Sismondi,  Ri- 
puhliques  ItaXienTies. — ^Luchaire,  Les  Comr/iwries 
Fraiifaises. — Zellei,  Sietoired' Allenuxgne. — Gross, 
Th^  Gild  Merchant. — Alice  S.  Green,  Town  Life 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century. — Cunningham,  Growth 
of  Fnglish  Industry  and  Commerce.  —  Ashley, 
Economic  History  of  England^  and  the  general 
histories  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.] 

F.  0. M. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  ENG- 
LAND. See  CoEPOKATioN,  Municipal  ; 
Meteopolis  ;  Municipality. 
-  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  BEL- 
GIUM. The  words  tnunieipalitd,  municipal 
are  not  used  by  the  Belgian  constitution  or 
laws  on  the  subject ;  the  words  commune,  coto- 
munal  have  alone  a  legal  standing. 

Under  the  Dutch  rule  of  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  a  distinction  was  maintained 
between  the  administi-ation  of  the  towns  and 
what  was  called  the  "flat  country"  (le  plat 
pays)  ;  the  commimal  law  of  the  30th  March 
1836  submitted  the  whole  of  the  territory  to 
a  uniform  communal  legislation. 

According  to  the  constitution,  the  commimal 
councils  must  be  directly  elected  by  the  electoral 
body  ;  their  power  extends  over  all  subjects  of 
communal  interests,  the  central  government 
having  only  the  right  to  declare  void  any 
resolution  in  contradiction  with  the  general 
interest,  and  their  sessions  and  accounts  must 
be  kept  open  to  publicity.  These  general  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  constitution  of  1831, 
have  been  further  developed  by  the  already- 
mentioned  law.  of  1836  which  is  still  in  force, 
except,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  for  the  mode 
of  election  of  the  councillors. 

The  number  of  councillors  varies  from  seven 
to  thirty-one  according  to  the  figure  of  the 
population  ;  no  restriction  is  laid  on  their 
meetings  ;  they  meet  whenever  it  is  expedient 
for  the  transaction  of  communal  business,  the 
lourgm£stre  (mayor)  occupying  by  right  the 
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chair.  Their  right  to  impose  local  taxes  to 
supply  the  financial  wants  of  the  commune 
is  far  more  extended  than  in  France  and  in 
Italy,  and  in  fact,  almost  unlimited. 

The  bourgmestre,  who  is  at  once  the  agent  of 
the  king  and  the  head  of  the  commune,  is 
nominated  by  the  king,  who  possesses  the  right 
of  selecting  him  even  outside  the  communal 
council,  a  royal  prerogative  which  remains 
practically  dormant.  "With  the  khevins  (alder- 
men, from  the  Flemish  schepen,  in  mediaeval 
Latin  scabini)  formerly  nominated  by  the  king, 
now  elected  by  the  council,  the  bourgmestre 
forms  the  colllge  ichemiial,  or  executive  com- 
mittee entrusted  with  the  daily  local  adminis- 
tration, but  in  matters  of  itat  civil  (public 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths) 
and  of  police,  the  bourgmestre  has  a  distinct 
and  individual  authority  of  his  own  and  is 
personally  responsible  for  public  order. 

The  king  cannot  dissolve  a  communal  council, 
though  he  may  cancel  any  resolution,  illegal  or 
opposed  to  the  general  good.  The  deputation 
pertnanente  of  the  provincial  council  is  also 
entrusted  with  some  powers  of  control  on  certain 
specified  subjects,  but,  on  the  whole,  Belgium 
is  one  of  the  countries  on  the  continent  where 
local  autonomy  and  independence  is  most  ex- 
tended, and  most  solidly  founded  on  an  almost 
uninterrupted  transmission  of  traditions  and 
customs  tracing  their  origin  to  the  flourishing 
period  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres,  etc.,  during 
the  last  centuries  of  the  middle  ages. 

A  quite  recent  law  (May  1895)  has  consider- 
ably enlarged  the  communal  electoral  body. 
Every  Belgian  citizen  aged  thirty  and  having 
three  years'  residence  is  now  entitled  to  one 
vote.  He  may  acquire  from  one  to  three  extra 
votes,  if  he  is  married,  in  possession  of  certain 
degrees  or  diplomas,  put  down  on  the  rolls  of 
direct  taxation  for  a  certain  minirnum  amount, 
or  if  he  proves  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  certain 
income. 

[For  a  general  historical  sketch  of  the  oommimal 
government  during  the  middle  ages  see  Professor 
Van  der  Kindere,  Le  Siecle  des  Artevelde,  Brussels, 
1879,  and  Alphonse  Wauters,  Les  Libertes  Com- 
munales,  Mssai  sur  leur  Origine  et  leurs  premiers 
developpements,  Brussels,  1878.  Several  collec- 
tions (Recueils  des  Ordonnances,  des  anciennes 
coutumes  de  la  Belgique,  coutumes  de  Flandre,  du 
Brabant,  etc.)  have  since  1850  been  published  by 
oflBcial  authority. 

For  tho  more  purely  legal  aspect  see  Charles 
Faider,  Mudes  sur  les  Constitutions  Nalionales 
(1842),  and  Coup  d^  (Eil  historique  sur  les  institu- 
tions provinciales  et  communales  en  Belgique{183i). 
— For  present  times  De  Brouckere  et  Tielemans, 
JUpertoire  du  Droit  Administratif  de  Belgique 
(8  vols.,  1834-66  unfinished). —De  Fooz,  Le  Droit 
Administratif  Beige  (1866). — Leemans,  Des  Im- 
positions Communales  en  Belgique  (1866). — Giron, 
Essai  sur  le  Droit  Communal  en  Belgique  (1862). 
— Bivort,  Commentaires  sur  la  Loi  Communale  de 


Belgique,  9th  ed.  (1882)  ;  and  Giron,  -^^  -^™** 
Administratif  de  la  Belgique,  3rd  ed.  (1885).] 

E.  ca. 

-  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
FRANCE.  The  commune  is  the  ultimate 
territorial  and  administrative  unit  of  France ; 
this  name  is  now  equally  applied  to  the  towns 
and  the  rural  parishes  (paroisses)  which  used  to  be 
kept  distinct  before  the  French  Revolution.  At 
the  time  of  the  latter,  the  AssemhUe  Gonstituante 
recognised  the  legal  existence  of  about  44,000 
communes  for  continental  France  ;  the  present 
number  slightly  exceeds  36,000,  about  one-half 
of  which  have  a  population  inferior  to  500 
inhabitants.  It  is  generally  considered  that  a 
further  reduction  of  this  number  by  means  of 
the  consolidation  of  neighbouring  diminutive 
rural  communes  would  be  desirable. 

Excepting  Paris  and,  to  some  extent,  Lyons, 
all  French  communes  are  regulated  by  the  law 
of  the  6th  of  April  1884  on  municipal  organisa- 
tion, which  has  repealed  or  modified  the  former 
legislation  of  1837  and  1865  ;  according  to  the 
preliminary  report  presented  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  it  was  intended  to  be  "a  reform  most 
favourable  to  the  extension  of  communal  free- 
dom." The  following  summary  will  show 
that  space  still  remains  for  further  extension, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  their  everyday 
business,  French  municipal  authorities  are  only 
allowed  to  move  under  the  tutela  of  the  central 
government  and  its  oflicial  delegates,  the  prifet 
and  the  sous-prifet. 

"The  municipal  body  of  each  commune  is 
composed  of  the  municipal  council,  the  maire 
and  one  or  several  adjoints  (or  deputies  of  the 
maire)."  Such  is  the  text  of  article  1  of  the 
law.  The  minimum  number  of  municipal 
councillors  is  10  for  communes  under  500  in- 
habitants, and  progressively  rises  with  the 
population  to  a  maximum  of  64.  The  Tnaire 
and  adjoints  are  elected  from  their  own  body 
by  the  municipal  councillors,  themselves  directly 
elected  by  all  male  inhabitants  above  twenty-one, 
settled  in  the  commune  or  resident  there  six 
months  and  not  in  actual  receipt  of  relief  from 
the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance.  Non-resident 
voters  are  admitted  on  their  demand,  if  their 
names  are  on  the  list  of  taxpayers,  but  nobody 
is  allowed  to  vote  in  more  than  one  commune. 
All  male  inhabitants,  paupers  of  course  excluded 
or  taxpayers  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  are 
qualified  to  be  elected,  but  the  number  of  non- 
resident councillors  must  not  exceed  one-fourth 
of  the  total  number  of  councillors.  Several 
classes  of  state  or  mimicipal  officials,  such  as  the 
public  schoolmaster  and  priests,  cannot  be 
elected. 

Municipal  councils  are  elected  for  four  years  ■ 
they  may,  in  case  of  urgency,  be  suspended  for 
one  month  by  the  prifet  of  the  department 
but  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  alone 
empowered  to  dissolve  them  and  his  decree  must 
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I  ]     bte^  the  motives  of  the  dissolution.     He  then 

ca.   ippoints  a  provisional   delegation   of   3    to    7 

j_nemhers   entrusted  with  the   management  of 

ijj.J  J'gent  affairs  ;  a  new  election  must  take  place 

vithin  two  months. 

'    The   maire  and   municipal   councillors    can 

jT  Iraw  no  salary,  but  the  reimbursement  of  actual 

'ixpenses  is  permissive,  and  the  maires  of  large 

;owns  sometimes  are  awarded  what  are  called 

.  '  'rais  de  representation — expenses  for  receptions 

'     md  entertainments,  etc. 

Jsent 

■half 
500 


Municipal  councils  have  four  annual  ordinary 

aessions,  three  of  a  fortnight  and  one  for  the 

debates  on  the  budget  which  may  last  six  weeks. 

'  The  prifet  and  s(ms-x>r(fet  may  summon  them 

'^.    for  an  extraordinary  convocation,  so  also  may 

' '"  the  maire  who  is  further  obliged  to  summon 

the  council  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  a 

°  majority,  specifying  the  object  of  its  request. 

In  this  case  he    must  inform  the  pr'efet,   and 


law 

'^'  only  the  specified  questions  can  be  discussed. 
"^'^      The  maire  is  legally  the   chairman,   except 


when    his    own    administrative    accounts    are 
examined.      As   a  rule,   the  meetings  of  the 


the 
rof 

'""  council  are  open  to  the  publio,  and  an  extract 
'*'■  from  the  journals  must  be  stuck  up  at  the  door 
""'  of  the  town  hall  within  the  week.  Every 
™i  inhabitant  or  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  claim 
'*7  the  perusal  of  the  journals,  municipal  budget, 
"J  and  accounts,  etc. 
ral 

.,       'ITie  specific  functions  of  the  council  as  enumer- 
ated by  article  61  of  the  law  are — 

(a)  to  regulate  by  its  resolutions  the  business  of 
'*   the  commune. 

^^  (&)  to  give  its  advice  when  required  by  law  or 
le    by  the  superior  authorities. 

e  (c)  to  protest  if  necessary  agaiust  the  quota  of 
1     apportioned  taxes  assessed  on  the  commune. 

(d)  to  express  wishes  {vmux)  on  all  subjects  of 
local  interest. 

(e)  to  draw  up  the  list  from  which  the  prefectoral 
authority  nominates  the  assessors  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  certain  taxes.  An  extract  of  all 
resolutions  is  to  be  sent  within  =>■  week  to  the 
sous-prefet  by  the  maire;  if  these  exceed  the 
range  of  the  legal  attributions  of  the  council  they 
are  legally  void  and  are  declared  so  by  the  prefet. 
Political  wishes  fall  under  this  description ;  still 

•  the  delegates  of  all  the  municipal  councils  make 
'      up  the  bulk  of  the  electoral  body  for  the  French 

Senate.     Every  taxpayer  and  any  person  having 

an  interest  at  stake,  is  also  entitled  to  sue  for  a 
\     declaration   of  nullity  of  a  resolution  within  a 

fortnight.      The  council  of  state  is  the  supreme 

jurisdiction  for  all  suits  of  this  kind. 

I  French  communes  are  legally  capable  to  own 
!  property,  both  movable  and  real,  constituting 
;  either  their  public  domains,  e.g.  schools, 
hospitals,  streets,  libraries,  churchyards,  etc. 
or  their  private  domains,  e.g.  houses,  arable 
land,  fields,  woods,  consolidated  state  funds. 
Houses  and  land  may  be  sold,  rented,  and 
farmed,  but  the  terms  of  these  transactions 
must  be  approved  by  the  superior  authorities, 

VOL.  ir. 


even  for  leases,  when  they  exceed  eighteen 
years.  The  same  approval  is  necessary  for  all 
resolutions  on  rights  of  commons,  on  accept- 
ance of  legacies  and  donations,  if  hampered 
with  charges  or  conditions,  or  giving  rise  to 
opposition  from  the  family  of  the  testator  or 
donor ;  for  the  communal  budget,  the  vote  of 
supplementary  supplies  ;  the  raising  of  extra- 
ordinary taxes  or  contracting  of  loans,  if  their 
principal  exceeds  a  certain  proportion.  The 
foundation  or  suppression  of  fairs  must  also  be 
sanctioned  by  the  prifet.  Even  resolutions, 
which  do  not  require  his  sanction,  only 
become  executory  one  month  after  they  have 
been  notified  to  him. 

The  council  is  not  allowed  to  publish  procla- 
mations or  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
other  municipal  councils,  unless  in  a  few  specified 
cases  and  always  under  the  prefectoral  super- 
vision. No  commune  can  appear  in  court 
without  being  authorised  by  the  prefecture. 

The  budget  of  each  commune  is  proposed  by 
the  inaire,  voted  by  the  municipal  council,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  prifet ;  whenever  the  com- 
munal income  exceeds  3,000,000  of  francs 
(£120,000),  the  final  approbation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  is  requisite.  Certain  items 
of  expenditure  are  compulsory  ;  let  ns  mention 
as  such  the  registration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  ;  the  repairs  of  communal  buildings 
and  public  churches — for  the  latter  in  case  of 
insufficiency  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  con^eil  de  fabrique  (vestry) — the  commimal 
share  in  the  expenses  concerning  public  instruc- 
tion ;  the  keeping  in  order  of  cemeteries  and 
communal  roads  ;  the  salaries  of  specified  com- 
munal functionaries,  etc.  The  comm,une  must 
also  provide  for  the  expenses  of  its  police, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  towns  of 
more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  the  personal 
regulation  of  the  force  belongs  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  Thus,  although  the  maire 
is  nominally  the  head  of  the  municipal  police, 
his  immediate  subordinates,  the  commissaircs 
of  police,  are  in  fact  the  agents  of  the 
prefectoral  administration.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  maire  himself  is  at  the  same 
time  the  elected  representative  of  the  comm,une 
and  the  local  agent  of  the  central  government ; 
until  the  end  of  the  second  empire,  he  was 
appointed  by  government,  which  has  kept  the 
right  to  dismiss  him. 

In  one  respect  the  commimal  councils  are 
subject  to  the  permanent  control  of  local  tax- 
payers. Article  123  of  the  law  empowers  any 
one  of  these  to  initiate  at  his  own  risk,  and 
with  the  agreement  of  the  conseil  de  prefecture, 
"the  lawsuits  which  he  considers  to  belong  to 
the  commune,  and  which  the  council  having 
been  invited  to  discuss  has  refused  or  neglected 
to  prosecute."  The  resulting  judicial  decision 
binds  the  commune. 

From  this  slight  sketch  it  will  appear  that, 

3  H 
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compared  with  other  countries,  the  French 
municipal  authorities  are  ooniined  within  rather 
narrow  official  trammels.  French  political 
parties  clamour  for  decentralisation  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  opposition,  hut  too  often  drop 
these  views  when  actually  in  power. 

[See  les  Controversas  sur  la  Decentralisation 
administrative  in  the  Revue  Politique  et  Parle- 
Tnentaire  (April  and  May  1895),  by  Leon  Aucoo, 
the  highest  authority  on  the  subject. 

French  urban  municipalities  and  communes  have 
a  double  origin  ;  in  southern  France  they  were 
generally  survivals  or  revivals  of  Roman  Muni- 
cipia  ;  in  the  north  they  arose  during  the  12th 
century  from  the  revolts  of  the  bourgeoisie  against 
their  feudal  lords.  For  this  movement  see  Augustin 
Thierry,  Lettres  sur  VHistoire  de  France  and  JSssai 
sur  la  Formation  et  les  Progres  du  Tiers  £tat. — 
Guizot,  Cours  de  VSistoirc  de  la  Civilisation  en 
France,  and  numerous  monographs  such  as  Prou, 
Goutumes  de  Lorris  aux  XII'  et  XIIP  Siicles 
(1884). — Giry,  iltahlissements  de  Rouen  (1883). — 
Bonvalot,  Le  Tiers  Mat  d'apres  la  Oharte  de 
Beaumont  (1884),  etc.  The  French  kings  favoured 
the  communes  in  their  struggles  against  their 
/Seigneurs  (see  Giry,  Documents  pour  les  relations 
de  la  RoyautS  avec  les  Villes  au  XII'  et  au  XIII' 
Siecles,  1885).  Two  centuries  later  we  find  them 
quarrelling  with  the  towns  on  their  privilege  of 
exemption  from  taxation.  .  The  towns  had  to 
submit  to  the  royal  power.  For  the  period 
extending  hence  to  modern  times,  see  de  la  Poix  de 
Freminville,  Traite  OenSral  du  Gouvernement  des 
communautls  des  miles,  bourgs,  villages  etparoisses 
(1760). — Boileau,  Recueil  de  Reglements  concernant 
la  MumicipalitS  (1785). — Raynouard,  Sistoire  du 
Droit  Municipal  en  France  (1829),  and  B^chard, 
Histoyre  du  Droit  Municipal  au  Moyen  Age  et 
dans  les  Temps  Modernes  (1875). 

For  the  present  times,  see  Pascaud,  De  V  Organi- 
sation Municipale  et  Gommunale  en  Europe,  aux 
Etats  Unis  et  en  France  (1877). — H.  de  Ferron, 
Institutions  municipales  et  provincictles  comparies 
(1884),  and  the  great  work  (in  8  vols.)  of  A. 
Batbie,  Traits  tMorique  et  pratique  du  Droit  Public 
et  Administratif  (1885).  — Yves  Guyot,  "  Muni- 
cipality of  Paris,"  Contemporary  Review,  1883.] 

E.  oa. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  ITALY. 
The  law  of  the  20th  March  1865  is  still  in  all 
essential  points  the  great  charter  of  Italian 
municipal  organisation.  On  four  of  these 
points  it  is  modelled  on  the  Belgian  legisla- 
tion :  thus  the  siiidaco  (or  mayor)  is  nominated 
by  the  king  who  can  also  remove  him  ;  the 
qualification  of  a  voter  is  based  on  the  annual 
payment  of  one  or  another  direct  tax  with  a 
minimum  varying  from  5  to  25  lire  (say  4s.  to 
£1)  according  to  the  population ;  moreover, 
owners  of  university  degrees,  civil  and  military 
officials,  professors,  bearers  of  an  Italian  order, 
etc.  are  electors  by  right,  and  unlettered 
citizens  cannot  vote  ;  in  financial  matters  and 
questions  of  communal  property,  the  control 
over  the  resolutions  of  the  communal  council 
rather  belongs  to  the  deputazione  provmciale 


(permanent  delegation  of  the  provincial  council) 
than  to  the  prefect ;  and,  fourthly,  the  giwnia 
municipale  comprising  the  sindaco  and  from 
two  to  ten  assessori — the  latter  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  consiglio  comwnale  among  their 
own  members — have  corporate  existence  recog- 
nised by  law,  like  the  Belgian  collige  ichevinal. 
In  other  points  the  example  of  France  was 
followed.  Thus  communal  councils  have  two 
ordinary  annual  sittings,  not  exceeding  thirty 
days  each,  unless  a  prolongation  be  granted  by 
the  provincial  deputation  ;  for  extraordinary 
sessions  they  must  be  summoned  by  the  prefect, 
acting  either  ex  officio,  or  on  the  petition  of  the 
giunta,  or  of  one-third  of  the  councillors,  and 
in  these  extraordinary  sessions  resolutions  can 
only  be  taken  on  questions  specified  beforehand. 
In  the  interval  between  the  sittings,  the  giunta 
represents  the  communal  council,  to  which  it 
is  accountable.  In  all  deliberations  concerning 
the  budget,-  the  prefect  has  always  the  right  to 
be  heard.  He,  as  well  as  the  communal 
councils  themselves,  may  appeal  to  the  king 
against  any  decision  taken  by  the  provincial 
deputation  in  its  controUing  capacity. 

[Several  papers  on  Italian  Municipal  Administra- 
tion have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  SociStS  de 
Legislation  Comparle,  1877,  pp.  97-126  ;  1881, 
pp.  266-307  and  325-344  ;  1882,  pp.  413-430.] 

E.  ca. 
-  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  PRUS- 
SIA. The  year  1808  marks  the  beginning  ofj 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Prussian  admini-l 
strative  system,  and  especially  in  the  form  of 
municipal  government.  The  social  and  political 
condition  of  the  country  immediately  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  demanded  radical  changes, 
if  it  was  to  maintain  its  individuality  amongst 
the  civilised  nations.  The  cities,  after  having 
attained,  during  the  second  half  of  the  middle 
ages,  a  large  measure  of  local  independence  and 
general  prosperity,  gradually  lapsed  into  a  con- 
dition of  state  tutelage.  The  17th  and  18th 
centuries  found  them  stripped  of  every  vestige  ot 
municipal  authority  and  self-government.  They 
had  become  close  corporations,  whose  officials  were 
appointed  through,  and  dependent  upon,  state 
patronage.  The  complete  disruption  of  the 
country  through  the  crushing  defeats  inflicted 
by  Napoleon  in  1806  and  1807  made  this 
organic  weakness  so  apparent  to  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  time  that  positive  steps 
towards  reform  were  immediately  taken  The 
group  of  laws  known  as  the  Stein- Marden- 
bergsche  Gesetzgebzmg  forms  the  first  and  most 
important  chapter  in  the  series  of  administrative 
reforms  of  which  the  legislation  of  1872  and 
1876  marks  the  closing  step. 

To  Stein  is  due  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  of  November  19th,  1808,  which  is  still  the 
basis  of  municipal  government  in  Prussia  In 
the  acts  of  1831,  1850,  and  1853,  which  latter^ 
is  at  present  in  force,  modifications  in  a  con. 
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servative  spirit  were  iQtroduced  tending  towards 
a  somewhat  stricter  control  of  municipal  action 
by  tlie  central  government.^ 

The  general  characteristics  of  municipal 
goverimient  in  Prussia  find  such  distinct  expres- 
sion in  the  organisation  of  the  administration 
of  Berlin  that  the  description  of  the  latter  gives 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  general  system. 

The  general  city  administration  of  Berlin  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  Executive  Board  or  Magistral  ; 
a  Municipal  Council ;  and  a  series  of  Depuiaiions 
or  committees,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  examine. 

The  Executive  Board  {Magistral).^ — This 
board  occupies  a  twofold  position.  It  is  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  purely  city  affairs, 
and  is  also  the  representative  of  the  state  for 
the  exercise  of  the  more  general  or  state  func- 
tions. In  the  former  of  these  capacities  it  is 
responsible  to  the  municipal  council,  in  the 
latter  to  the  central  government. '  It  is  composed 
of  a  chief-mayor,  vice-mayor,  and  thirty-two 
aldermen.  Of  these  thirty-four  offices,  seventeen 
are  professional  in  character,  and  therefore  paid  ; 
the  remaining  seventeen  unsalaried  or  honorary, 
to  which  every  citizen  is  eligible.  Acceptance 
of  the  unsalaried  offices  is  obligatory.  All 
members  of  the  executive  board  are  elected  by 
the  city  council,  the  salaried  members  for  a 
period  of  twelve,  the  unsalaried  for  six  years. 
All  are  re-eligible,  and  the  salaried  offices  are 
practically  life  positions. 

The  mayor  is  the  presiding  officer  of  this 
board,  and  has  the  legal  right  to  veto  its 
decisions.*  Where  the  board  and  the  mayor 
are  in  actual  conflict  the  ultimate  decision  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  adminis- 
trative court  (OierverwaltungsgericAt).  It  is 
necessary  to  examine  briefly  the  method  of 
settling  these  disputes,  as  this  illustrates  one  of 

1  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Prussian  system 
makes  very  clear  distinction  between  urban  and  rural 
communities,  and  that  the  laws  applying  to  each  are 
entirely  different.  In  this  respect  it  differs  entirely 
from  the  French  system  of  local  government,  where  no 
such  distinction  is  made,  the  same  form  of  local  govern- 
ment applying  there  to  both  tirban  and  rural  com- 
munities. 

2  The  salaries  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  city 
government  are  as  follows  : 

In  the  executive  board  the  minimum  compensation 
of  paid  members  is  7000  marks.  These  salaries  are 
increased  ftom  year  to  year  in  proportion  to  the  term 
of  service. 

The  highest  salary  of  a  regular  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  is  at  present  11,600  marks. 

The  mayor  receives  30,000  marks. 

The  vice-mayor  18,000  marks. 

The  salaries  of  chiefs  of  departments  range  from  3000 
to  6000  marks.  A  few,  such  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
city  insane  asylum,  receive  as  much  as  9000  marks. 

Members  of  the  town  council  receive  no  compensation. 

3  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  govermnent  of  Berlin  is  re- 
presentative of  the  municipal  system  in  the  seven  eastern 
provinces  of  Prussia.  In  the  western  provinces  a  system 
more  closely  resembling  the  system  of  the  French  coTn- 
inwnes  is  to  be  found. 

4  Very  few  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  have 
occurred,  so  that  it  is  almost  looked  upon  as  non-existent. 
It  has  nevertheless  given  the  mayor  a  very  strong 
influence,  moral  if  not  legal,  in  determining  the  policy  of 
the  board. 


the  leading  features  of  the  Prussian  administra- 
tion. The  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
administrative  courts  and  the  semi-judicial 
bodies,  which  has  acquired  such  importance 
since  the  reforms  of  1872,  1876,  and  1883,  is 
exceedingly  complicated.  They  are  intended 
to  settle  such  administrative  disputes  as  may 
arise  between  the  citizen  and  the  public  ad- 
ministration and  between  the  various  organs  of 
the  local  or  general  administration.  In  cases 
where  such  differences  have  arisen  between  the 
executive  board  and  the  municipal  council,  the 
general  rule  is  an  appeal  to  the  district  com- 
mittee' as  administrative  court  of  the  first 
instance,  and  to  the  supreme  administrative 
court  for  final  decision.  Berlin  offers  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule,  for  in  cases  of  such 
differences  the  supreme  administrative  court 
acts  as  first  and  final  resort. 

The  vice -mayor  acts  as  substitute  to  the 
mayor  in  the  details  of  his  administrative 
duties.  The  remaining  fifteen  salaried  members 
of  the  executive  board  are  as  follows : — two 
corporation  counsel,  two  school  councillors,  two 
city  architects,  a  city  treasurer,  and  eight 
additional  members.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Prussian  system  that  the  incumbents  for  these 
salaried  offices  are  chosen  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  office  of  mayor  in  the  larger 
towns  is  a  purely  professional  one.  Men  who 
have  gained  a  reputation  as  efficient  adminis- 
trators in  the  smaller  cities  are  called  to  fill  the 
important  offices  in  more  important  centres. 
The  choice  of  the  city  council  for  both  salaried 
and  non-salaried  members  of  the  executive  board 
requires  the  approval  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. This  apparently  far-reaching  restriction 
on  local  self-government  is,  as  a  general  rule,  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  It  is  to  this  executive 
board  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  general  city 
administration  falls.  In  addition  to  its  executive 
fonctions  it  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
city  government,  inasmuch  as  all  decisions  of 
the  municipal  council  require  the  approval  of 
the  executive  board.  That  this  combination  of 
executive  and  legislative  powers  makes  the 
executive  board  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  organs  of  the  city  administration  is  evident. 
In  cases  where  the  city  council  and  the  execu- 
tive board  come  into  conflict  the  supreme 
administrative  court  decides,  upon  the  appeal 
of  either  body. 

The  detailed  control  and  general  administra- 
tive supervision  of  the  various  municipal 
departments  is  exercised  by  the  committees,  or 
deputations  already  mentioned.  We  have  here 
one    of    the    peculiar    characteristics    of    the 

i  This  committee  is  composed  of  the  district  president, 
two  members  appointed  by  the  king,  and  foiu"  citizens 
elected  by  the  pro^incial  committee.  Although  Berlin 
has  such  a  committee,  it  does  not  exercise  the  same 
extensive  functions  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
its  constitution  is  also  somewhat  different. 
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Berlin  administrative  system.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  personal  union  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  city 
government  and  the  general  body  of  citizens. 
These  committees  are  made  up  of  city  council- 
men  and  private  citizens,  elected  by  the  city 
council,  to  whom  the  executive  board  adds  a 
number  of  its  members.  One  of  the  latter  acts 
as  presiding  officer.  The  exact  proportion  of 
representation  from  the  various  bodies  is  deter- 
mined by  municipal  ordinance.  There  are  at 
present  the  following  deputations ; — on  taxation 
and  military  affairs,  poor-law  administration, 
streets  and  public  buildings,  street  cleaning, 
schools,  city  property,  parks,  pensions,  fael, 
stationery,  public  health,  statistics,  street 
lighting,  water  -  works,  savings  -  banks,  gym- 
nastics, and  industrial  schools.  The  heads  of 
the  various  municipal  departments  are,  for  the 
most  part,  experts  entrusted  with  the  executive 
policy  of  their  particular  department,  and  are 
responsible  to  these  deputations  for  their  financial 
and  administrative  methods. 

The  Municipal  Council. — The  leading  feature 
of  the  Prussian  Municipal  Corporations  Act  is 
the  absence  of  any  minute  and  detailed  grant 
of  power,  either  to  the  city  as  a  whole  or  to 
the  municipal  council  In  particular.  On  the 
one  hand,  its  competency  is  limited  by  the 
general  sphere  of  municipal  action,  and,  on  the 
other  by  the  powers  expressly  and  exclusively 
vested  in  the  executive  board.  Not  only  is  it 
charged — in  connection,  as  a  rule,  with  the 
executive  board — with  the  financial  and  general 
administrative  legislation,  but  it  also  exercises  a 
strong  control  over  the  purely  executive  acts 
of  the  city  administration.  This  is  done 
through  a  series  of  standing  committees  en- 
trusted with  the  examination  of  the  accounts, 
contracts,  and  other  acts  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that 
the  executive  branch  is  not  compelled  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  city  council,  unless  this 
meets  with  its  approval.  In  order  that  this 
conflict  may  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  the 
executive  board  has  the  right,  and,  upon  the 
demand  of  the  city  council,  may  be  required, 
to  send  representatives  to  the  meetiugs  of  the 
council.  The  city  council  is  elected  by  the  tax- 
payers through  what  is  known  as  the  three-class 
system,  adopted  in  1849  for  state  elections,  and 
soon  after  incorporated  in  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act.  The  tax-payers  are,  for  purposes 
of  electing  members  of  the  municipal  council, 
grouped  into  three  classes,  according  to  the 
amount  of  direct  taxes  paid  by  each.  The 
first  class  comprises  those  among  the  most 
heavily-taxed  inhabitants  whose  total  contribu- 
tion is  one-third  of  the  aggregate.  They  elect 
one  -  third  of  the  city  councillors.  The  next 
group,  paying  an  equal  amount,  i.e.  another 
third  of  the  total  sum,  elect  the  same  number. 
The  remaining  qualified  voters  elect  the  final 


third  of  the  total  number  of  city  councillors. 
It  is  evident  that,  according  to  this  system,  the 
wealth  of  the  community  really  determines  the 
character  of  the  municipal  council.  Thus  in 
1887, with  3849  voters  of  the  first  class,  17,730 
of  the  second,  and  192,274  of  the  third,  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Berlin  exercised  the  controlling  voice  in 
the  election  of  its  council. 

To  the  general  rule  of  local  self-government 
in  the  various  municipal  departments,  there  is 
one  important  exception,  which  is,  however, 
not  peculiar  to  Berlin,  but  characteristic  of  all 
the  large  Prussian  cities.  In  all  the  smaller 
communities,  the  mayor  is  entrusted  with  the 
police  administration.  In  cities  the  population 
of  which  exceeds  10,000,  the  minister  of  the 
interior  has  the  power  to  place  an  official 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  him  at  the 
head  of  the  police  service.  He  is  known  as  the 
president  of  police  (polizei-prasident).  He  has 
charge  of  the  department  of  public  safety  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  term.  The  other 
branches  of  the  police  service,  i.e.  such  as  are 
not  immediately  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  order,  like  the  health,  trade, 
and  building  police,  remain  a  part  of  the  city 
administration  proper. 

The  cost  of  the  police  service  is  paid  out  of 
the  state  treasury,  but  the  city  is  required  to 
contribute  2J  marks  per  capita  of  popiJation. 
This  represents  hardly  one-third  the  entire  cost.^ 

To  sum  up  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Prussian  system,  we  find  in  the  iirst  place  a 
strong  tendency  towards  decentralisation,  in 
order  directly  to  interest  a  large  body  of  citizens 
in  the  work  of  public  administration.  In  the 
various  deputations,  poor-law  commissioners, 
ward  provosts,  and  the  like,  nearly  10,000  of 
Berlin's  citizens  are  devoting  some  of  their 
best  energies  to  the  city's  welfare. 

The  city  council,  while  possessing  important 
legislative  functions,  exercises  an  important 
control  over  the  acts  of  the  executive  board. 
The  position  of  the  latter  both  as  executive 
branch  of  the  city  government  and  upper 
chamber  of  the  legislative  branch,  gives  it  the 
preponderating  influence  in  determining  the 
general  policy  of  the  city  administration. 
The  unique  position  occupied  by  the  deputations 
is  another  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Prussian  municipal  system.  And  finally,  the 
fact  that  at  the  head  of  the  several  municipal 
departments,  and  determining  their  executive 
policy,  we  find  a  series  of  experts  who  are 
devoting  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
gradual  development  of  their  particular 
departments,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
explaining  the  admirable  methods  pursued  on 
the  more  technical  sides  of  municipal  action. 

1  Although  Berlin  pays  2J  marks  per  capita  the 
smaller  cities  pay  a  much  smaller  sum.  The  ner 
capita  contribution  is  graded  according  to  population 
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Through  this  happy  combmation  of  individual 
responsibility  and  popular  control,  the  adminis- 
tration of  Berlin  has  reached  a  degree  of 
efficiency  to  which  perhaps  no  other  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world  can  offer  a  parallel. 

[Gneist,  R.  von,  The  Government  of  Berlin,  Con- 
tempm-ary  Review,  1884.  —  Leidig,  Preusdsches 
Stadt. — Pollard,  James,  Berlin:  A  Study  in 
Municipal  Gmemment,  London,  1893,  Blackwood 
and  Sons. — Rowe,  L.  S.,  Die  Oemeindefinanzen 
von  Berlin  und  Paris,  Jena,  1893,  Gustav  Fischer. 
— Schoen,  Paul,  Die  Organization  der  stddtisehen 
Verwaltung  in  Preussen. — Hirth's  Anndten  des 
Dewtschen  Reichs,  1891,  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11. — 
Steffenhagen,  Stadtische  Verwaltung  und  Verfas- 
sung  in  Preussen,  Berlin,  1887. — Shaw,  Albert, 
Municipal  Oovernment  in  Continental  Biurope, 
New  York,  1895.]  L.  s.  E. 

-  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  (Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia).  In  considering  the  question 
of  municipal  government  ia  the  United  States, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  the  American  and  the  continental  ideas 
of  the  municipality.  In  the  former  the  munici- 
pality is  the  creature  of  the  legislature,  with 
clearly  and  minutely  defined  powers,  which  form 
the  absolute  Mmits  to  its  action.  No  general 
sphere  of  municipal  action,  within  the  limits  of 
which  it  may  exercise  its  own  discretion  without 
the  menace  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
state  legislature,  is  recognised.  On  the  Euro- 
pean continent  we  find  a  much  broader  view 
prevailing.  The  law  distinctly  recognises  a 
field  of  municipal  action,  with  which  the 
central  government  can  in  no  wise,  or  at  least 
only  in  extreme  cases,  interfere.  The  continual 
interference  of  the  state  legislature  in  municipal 
affairs  has  been  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  municipal  development  in  the  United  States. 
The  large  cities  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers 
in  this  respect,  and  their  history  and  present 
condition  cannot  be  understood  without  a  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  this  fact. 

The  municipal  system  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania recognises  two  kinds  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions ; — boroughs  and  cities.  The  former  is, 
in  general,  an  incorporated  township  or  portion 
of  a  township  or  townships,  with  less  than 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  cities  are  for  pur- 
poses of  government  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes.!  xhe  effect  of  this  division  upon  the 
question  of  state  interference  in  municipal 
affairs  we  shall  have  occasion  to  examine 
when  treating  of  the  municipal  provisions  in 
the  state  constitution.  The  three  classes  above 
mentioned  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Those  containing  a  population  of  600,000  or 

over. 

2.  Those  with  less  than  600,000  but  exceeding 

100,000. 

3.  Those  with  less  than  100,000. 

1  Act,  8th  May  1889,  Pa.  Laws,  p.  133, 1.  Act  held 
to  be  eonstitutiODal,  see  Wheeler  v.  Phila.  77,  Pa.  347. 


WhUe  the  differences  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  these  various  classes  of  cities  are 
important,  the  existing  organisation  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  is  sufficiently  typical  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  municipal  organisation  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  main  differences  relate  to 
the  number,  power,  and  duties  of  oflicers. 

In  order  to  imderstand  Philadelphia's  present 
form  of  government,  which  only  dates  from 
1887,  it  is  necessary  to  contrast  it  with  its 
predecessor.  The  period  of  "close  corporate" 
existence,  which  form  had  been  modelled  by 
Penn  in  his  charter  of  1701,  after  English 
models,  came  to  an  end  in  1789,  when  a 
modern  municipal  corporation  was  created. 
The  history  of  the  city's  administration  from 
this  period  down  to  its  reorganisation  in  1887, 
shows  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  efficient 
government  with  a  decentralised  system,  so 
long  as  the  attitude  of  the  citizens  towards 
their  municipalities  remained  what  it  was. 
The  mayor,  who  was  originally  a  member  of 
councils,  soon  ceased  to  be  so.  The  mode  of 
his  election  also  underwent  radical  changes. 
At  first  he  was  elected  by  the  aldermen  ;  this 
plan  was  followed  by  a  system  of  election  by 
councils;  and  it  was  not  until  1839  that 
election  by  the  people  was  introduced.  Nor 
did  the  extent  of  his  power  remain  the  same. 
The  period  immediately  succeeding  the  intro- 
duction of  popular  election  of  the  mayor  marks 
the  greatest  change  in  this  respect.  Up  to 
that  time  the  mayor  had  full  power  of  appoint- 
ment. He  was  now  stripped  of  this.  This 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which 
ended  in  the  degradation  of  the  office  of  mayor 
to  little  more  than  head  of  the  police  system. 
It  received  no  definite  check  until  the  new 
charter  of  1885  came  into  effect  in  1887.  The 
extensive  power  of  appointment,  as  well  as  other 
less  important  functions,  were  gradually  absorbed 
by  city  councils,  which  during  the  period 
under  consideration  had  also  undergone  a 
change  of  organisation.  In  1796  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  city  government  became  bicameral ; 
being  divided  into  common  and  select  councils. 
"They  inherited  the  powers  of  which  the 
mayor  had  been  shorn,  which  gave  to  the 
local  legislature  a  twofold  character  ;  combin- 
ing within  itself  both  executive  and  legislative 
functions."  Its  methods  were  that  of  govern- 
ment by  standing  committees.  A  long  chapter 
of  the  very  worst  abuses  followed,  due  to  the 
entire  lack  of  an  adequate  fixing  of  responsi- 
bility in  municipal  affairs.  In  1854  the  cou- 
sohdatiou  of  the  surrounding  suburban  districts 
with  the  old  "city  "took  place.  No  changes 
in  the  methods  of  government  were  effected 
however,  so  that  Philadelphia  continued  to 
suffer  from  an  inefficient,  extravagant,  and 
corrupt  administration,  of  which  the  history 
of  the  Gas  Trust,  so  well  described  by 
Mr.  Bryce  in  his  American  Commonwealth,  is 
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but  one  instance.  The  agitation  for  a  change 
in  the  form  of  government  extends  oyer  a  series 
of  years,  and  after  one  defeat  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, the  act  for  the  ' '  Government  of  Cities  of 
the  First  Class  "  known  as  the  Bullitt  Bill,  was 
passed  in  1885,  and  came  into  effect  on  the 
first  of  April  1887. 

The  fundamental  principles  upon  which  this 
act  is  based  are  those  which  have  found  expres- 
sion in  almost  all  the  attempts  at  the  reform 
of  city  government  in  the  United  States  within 
recent  years.  It  is  an  attempt  to  definitely 
fix  responsibility  by  greatly  increasing  the 
power  of  the  mayor  ;  giving  to  him  all  the 
powers  of  an  executive,  and  taking  from  the 
councils  as  far  as  possible  their  executive 
functions. 

The  legal  position  of  the  American  muni- 
cipality in  the  state  makes  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  city  organisation  in 
all  its  bearings,  to  examine  the  state  constitu- 
tions, which  generally  contain  provisions  which 
may  be  regarded  as  complementary  to  the  muni- 
cipal corporation  acts. 

In  this  sense  the  Pennsylvania  state  con- 
stitution of  1873  served  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
radical  reforms  introduced  by  the  act  of  1885. 
It  was  hoped  that  a  provision  efiectually  pro- 
hibiting special  and  local  legislation  would  be 
inserted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  find  such  a 
clause  in  the  state  constitution,  ^  but  owing  to 
the  very  liberal  interpretation  of  the  court  as 
to  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  divide  the  cities 
into  classes,  the  object  intended  has  not  been 
attained,  at  any  rate  as  regards  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia  is  the  only  city  of  the  first  class 
in  the  commonwealth,  so  that  general  legisla- 
tion for  cities  of  the  first  class  is  in  reality 
special  legislation  as  regards  Philadelphia. 
A  further  provision  of  the  state  constitution 
which  is  of  importance  in  the  municipal  system 
deals  with  the  question  of  city  indebtedness 
prohibiting  a  county,  city,  borough,  or  township 
from  maintaining  a  debt  in  excess  of  seven  per 
centum  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  therein  contained.  But  even  this 
provision  has  shown  itself  of  but  little  import- 
ance. It  is  only  necessary  for  the  city  to 
increase  the  valuation  of  its  taxable  property, 
which  in  some  cases  has  been  done  to  the  extent 
of  1000  per  cent,  in  order  to  make  the  "seven 
per  cent "  extremely  elastic.  Furthermore  the 
county,  the  city,  the  general  school  district, 
and  the  ward  school  district,  have  each  the  same 
power,  so  that  in  one  city  the  actual  indebted- 
ness might  be  28  per  cent  and  still  remain  in 
absolute  conformity  with  the  legal  provisions. 
The  conditions  are  somewhat  different  in  Phila- 

1  Act  iii.  §  7.  "The  General  Assembly  shall  not 
pass  any  local  or  .special  laws,  authorising  the  creation, 
extension,  or  impairing  of  liens ;  regulating  the  affairs 
of  counties,  cities,  townships,  wards,  boroughs,  or 
school  districts  ;  authorising  the  laying  out,  opening, 
altering,  or  maintaining  of  roads,"  etc. 


delphia,  where  the  city  and  county  are  co-ex- 
tensive. Another  important  clause  of  the  state 
constitutions  is  aimed  to  abolish  one  of  the  very 
worst  forms  of  encroachment  upon  local  self- 
government,  viz.,  the  practice  of  the  state 
legislature  to  establish  special  state  commissions 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  municipal  im- 
provements and  the  disbursement  of  the  city 
revenue.  Section  20  of  Article  iii.  provides 
that  "The  General  Assembly  shall  not  delegate 
to  any  special  commission,  private  corporation, 
or  association,  any  power  to  make,  supervise, 
or  interfere  with  any  municipal  improvement 
money,  property,  or  effects,  whether  held  in 
trust  or  otherwise,  or  to  levy  taxes,  or  perform 
any  municipal  function  whatever."  Six  further 
provisions  are  intended  to  protect  the  cities 
against  state  legislation  on  the  one  hand  and 
local  short-sightedness  on  the  other.  They 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

1st.  Forbidding  the  state  legislature  to 
authorise  any  local  body — be  it  county,  city, 
borough,  township,  or  other  incorporated  dis- 
trict— to  become  a  stockholder  in  any  corpora- 
tion or  association,  or  to  lend  its  credit  to 
such  bodies.  1 

2nd.  That  no  such  local  body  shall  be 
authorised  to  increase  its  indebtedness  by  an 
amount  exceeding  by  two  per  cent  the  statutory 
seven  per  cent  of  the  assessed  property  valuation 
without  the  consent  of  the  electors  at  a  public 
election.  2 

3rd.  The  state  government  is  absolutely 
forbidden  to  assume  the  indebtedness  of  any 
local  bodies  unless  such  debt  be  incurred  in 
the  suppression  of  domestic  insurrection  or 
to  repel  invasion.' 

4th.  Upon  contracting  a  debt  every  local 
body  is  required  to  provide  for  the  annual 
collection  of  a  tax,  in  order  to  meet  the 
payment  of  interest  and  the  liquidation  of 
the  principal  within  thirty  years.* 

5th.  No  municipal  commission  may  incur  any 
liability  except  "in  pursuance  of  an  appropria- 
tion made  therefor  by  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. "  ^ 

6th.  Every  city  is  required  to  create  a  sinking 
fund  which  "  shall  be  inviolably  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  its  funded  debt."  ^ 

With  these  restrictions  and  limitations  in 
mind — which  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the 
American  method  of  dealing  with  municipalities, 
— we  are  prepared  to  examine  the  actual 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1st  June  1885,  which 
created  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  many 
respects,  a  new  form  of  government,  or  at  least 
introduced  into  it  new  principles.  As  we  have 
already  seen,   the   greatest   change   introduced 

1  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  Art.  is.  §  7 

2  Hid.,  Art.  ix.  §  8. 

3  Ibid.,  Art.  ix.  §  9. 
i  Ibid.,  Art.  ix.  §  10. 

5  Ibid.,  Art.  xv.  §  2. 

6  Ibid.,  Art.  xv.  §  3. 
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into  the  form  of  city  government  was  in  the 
position  of  the  mayor,  i  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  city  fared  so  well  under 
the  old  regime.  The  city  departments  were 
in  no  way  co-ordinated.  No  unity  of  purpose 
and  action  was  possible :  continued  rivalry 
and  jealousy  hampered  any  general  movement 
for  more  economical  and  efficient  government ; 
and  responsibility  was  so  divided  as  to  make 
it  practically  impossible  to  definitely  fix  it 
upon  any  one  person  or  even  one  set  of  persons. 
This  the  new  city  charter  has  attempted  to 
remedy  through  greatly  increasing  the  power 
of  the  mayor.  He  is  now  the  real  executive 
of  the  city  government,  so  that  responsibility 
for  the  administration  is  centred  in  him.  This 
principle  was  not,  however,  carried  as  far  as 
the  original  framers  of  the  bill  had  intended. 
Instead  of  placing  in  his  hands  the  appointment 
of  the  heads  of  all  the  executive  departments, 
as  the  theory  of  fuU  responsibility  would 
require,  he  was  only  given  the  appointment, 
with  and  by  the  consent  of  select  councils,  of 
the  three  most  important  of  these — viz.  the 
director  of  the  department  of  public  safety, 
the  director  of  the  department  of  public 
works,  and  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
board  of  charities  and  corrections.  Through 
the  provision  for  a  department  of  public  safety 
the  mayor  has  been  relieved  of  what  was 
formerly  his  main  function — i.e.  the  police 
administration.  Through  his  power  of  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal,  he  still  retains  the  general 
control  of  this  department.  He  is  furthermore 
required  to  see  that  the  ordinances  of  the  city 
and  the  laws  of  the  state  are  executed  and 
enforced,  to  communicate  to  councils  annually 
a  statement  of  the  finances  and  general  condition 
of  the  affairs  of  the  city,  to  recommend  to 
councils  all  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem 
expedient,  to  call  special  meetings  of  councils 
when  required  by  pubUo  necessity,  and  "to 
perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law  or  ordinance  ;  and  he  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  good  order  and  efficient  government  of 
the  city. "  In  order  to  make  the  latter  provision 
effective  he  is  given  additional  far-reaching 
powers.  He  convenes  the  heads  of  departments 
for  consultation  and  advice,  and  oaUs  upon  them 


1  The  salaries  of  the  more  important  officials  in  the 
city  government  are  as  follows  : 
The  Mayor  receives 
Director  of  Department  of  Publi 

Safety         .... 
Director  of  Department  of  Publi 

Works         .... 
City  Comptroller  . 
City  Solicitor 
Receiver  of  Taxes 
City  Treasurer 

Three  City  Commissioners,  each 
Recorder  of  Deeds 
Registrar  of  Wills,  fees  and  . 

Sheriff 

The  last  six  offices  are  distinctively  county  and  not 
municipal  offices,  hut  as  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia are  co-extensive  in  area,  all  salaries  mentioned 
above  are  paid  out  of  a  common  fund. 


§12,000 

10,000 

10,000 
8,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
6,000 
10,000 
6,000 
15,000 


for  reports  ;  he  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  all 
municipal  boards,  and  has  the  power  to  dis- 
miss any  officer  appointed  by  him.  He  may 
disapprove  of  any  item  of  appropriation  bUls  ; 
whereas  formerly  he  was  limited  to  accepting  or 
rejecting  the  budget  m  toto  as  voted  by  the 
councils.  Whenever  he  thinks  proper  he  may 
appoint  three  persons  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  any  city  department,  trust  officer,  or  em- 
ployee. The  mayor  is  elected  by  the  people 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  is  not  re-eligible 
for  the  next  succeeding  term.  He  must  be 
twenty -five  years  of  age,  and  have  been  a 
citizen  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  five 
years  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  for  the 
same  period  previous  to  his  election.  Besides 
the  three  executive  departments  already  men- 
tioned— of  two  of  which  the  mayor  appoints 
the  heads,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  department 
of  charities  and  corrections,  the  president  and 
directors, — the  charter  provides  for  six  further 
departments,  making  a  total  of  nine^ — viz.  the 
department  of  receiver  of  taxes,  the  department 
of  city  treasurer,  the  department  of  city  con- 
troller, the  department  of  law,  the  department 
of  education,  and  the  sinking  fund  commission. 
Of  these,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  departments 
of  pubho  safety  and  public  works,  of  which  the 
mayor  appoints  the  directors,  are  the  most 
important.  Under  the  former  the  entire  police 
administration  is  placed,  including  the  health 
police,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
board  of  health  composed  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  consent  of 
'select  council,  for  -  term  of  three  years.  Of 
this  board  the  director  of  public  safety  is  ex 
officio  the  president.  The  buOding  police  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  building  inspectors 
composed  of  three  members  appointed  hy  the 
director  of  the  department  of  public  safety. 
The  department  of  public  works — ^whose  director 
is  also  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  select  council,  for  a  term  of  four  years 
— includes  the  management  of  the  water-  and 
gas-works  owned  by  the  city  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  same ;  the  grading,  paving,  repairing 
of  the  public  highways  ;  the  construction  and 
repair  of  public  buildings,  with  the  exception 
of  those  used  for  educational  or  police  purposes, 
bridges,  parks,  etc. ;  surveys,  engineering,  sewer- 
age, drainage;  and  "all  matters  in  any  way 
relating  to  or  affecting  the  highways,  footways, 
wharves,  and  docks  of  the  city."  One  of  the 
exceptions  to  the  general  control  of  this 
department,  and  at  the  same  time  characteristic 
of  American  methods  of  municipal  government, 
is  the  existence  of  the  public  building  com- 
mission, which  was  created  by  act  of  the  state 
legislature  in  1870  for  the  erection  of  pubUo 
buildings  in  Philadelphia.  This  commission 
is  retained  and  assured  independent  existence 
by  the  new  charter. 

The  third   department,  wherein  the  mayor 
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exercises  wide  powers  of  appointment,  ia  that 
of  charities  and  corrections,  which  is  under 
the  charge  of  »  president  and  four  directors. 
It  has  the  management  of  charities,  alms- 
houses, hospitals,  houses  of  correction,  and 
like  institutions.  The  power  given  to  the 
mayor  over  the  six  remaining  departments 
is  neither  so  direct  nor  efScient,  inasmuch 
as  he  exercises  no  power  of  appointment  in 
their  general  constitution. 

The  department  of  receiver  of  taxes  is  in 
charge  of  a  receiver  of  taxes  who  is  elected 
by  the  people  every  three  years.  All  ofBcers 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  receipt  and 
collection  of  city  taxes,  licences  or  fees,  are 
under  his  direction  and  control,  i  The  depart- 
ment of  city  treasurer  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  city  treasurer  who  is  also  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  He  receives  the  moneys 
of  all  the  other  departments,  and  pays  all 
warrants  duly  issued  and  countersigned.  An 
important  provision  of  the  present  charter, 
intended  to  correct  many  former  abuses,  is 
that  "all  the  moneys  ...  of  the  city 
received  by  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  shall 
be  deposited  daily  in  the  city  treasury."  ^ 

The  most  important  of  the  financial  depart- 
ments is  that  of  city  controller,  at  whose 
head  is  placed  an  ofBcial  elected  for  three 
years,  and  known  as  the  "city  controller." 
His  functions  are  numerous,  complicated,  and 
upon  their  proper  discharge  depends,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  the  honest  and  efficient 
financial  administration  of  the  city.  He  is 
charged  with  the  inspection,  revision,  and* 
auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  several  depart- 
ments and  trusts.  No  warrant  may  be  paid 
by  the  city  treasurer  unless  countersigned  by 
him.  He  has  the  financial  control  of  the 
appropriations  made  by  councils,  and  is  per- 
sonally responsible  for  any  disbursements  in 
excess  of  such  appropriations.  He  has  further- 
more very  important  duties  with  regard  to 
contracts.  The  department  of  law,  which  has 
charge  of  all  the  legal  business  of  the  city 
as  well  as  the  preparation  of  all  contracts, 
has  at  its  head  a  "city  solicitor,"  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  The  sinking  fund  com- 
mission, created  in  1857,  and  composed  of  the 
mayor,  city  controller,  and  a  citizen  elected  by 
councils,  has  the  management  of  the  sinking 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  city  debt.  The 
"department  of  education,"  which  is  under 
the  management  of  a  board  of  37  members 
appointed  by  the  court  of  common  pleas,  has 

1  Two  departments  wliicll  seem  naturally  to  fall  within 
this  one  department  have  been  expressly  excluded  by 
the  present  charter,  viz.  the  board  of  revision  of  taxes, 
and  the  board  of  city  trusts.  The  former  is  composed 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  court  of  common 
pleas ;  the  latter  of  fifteen  members,  viz.  the  mayor 
president  of  the  two  branches  of  councils,  and  twelve 
citizens  appointed  by  the  supreme  court,  the  district 
court,  and  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

8  Act,  1st  June  1885,  Art.  vi. 


general  control  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  city. 

"We  have  now  before  us  the  executive  branch 
of  the  city  government,  viz.  the  mayor  and 
the  various  executive  departments,  the  three 
most  important  of  which  are  directly  dependent 
upon  his  choice  for  their  executive  heads.  In 
this  way  the  old  departmental  conflicts  have 
been  avoided,  as  the  heads  of  these  depart- 
ments stand  to  the  mayor  somewhat  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  cabinet  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  The  position  of  mayor 
of  Philadelphia  has  thus  been  raised  to  one 
of  high  honour  and  dignity,  and  it  is  hoped  in 
this  way  to  attract  the  very  best  of  its  citizens 
to  the  oiEoe. 

Another  very  characteristic  feature  of  the 
present  city  organisation  is  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  city  ad- 
ministi'ation,  which  comprises  a  common  and 
a  select  council.  The  upper  branch  or  select 
council  is  composed  of  37  members,  one  being 
elected  in  each  ward  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
The  lower  branch,  or  common  councils,  have 
123  members  elected  in  the  several  wards  ; 
the  basis  of  representation  being  one  member 
for  every  2000  taxable  voters  of  the  ward. 
Councilmen  must  be  residents  of  the  wards 
from  which  they  are  elected.  Each  branch 
elects  its  own  president,  and  these  in  turn  appoint 
the  20  standing  committees  of  councfls.  The 
committees  consist  of  12  members  each,  6  from 
the  lower  and  6  from  the  upper  chamber.  The 
presidents  are  members  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  present 
charter,  the  inferior  position  occupied  by  the 
mayor  found  its  complement  in  the  almost 
unlimited  power  of  councUs.  To  correct  the 
abuses  growing  out  of  the  exercise  of  executive 
ftmctions  by  the  legislative  branch  was  one 
of  the  main  objects  the  new  charter  had  in 
view.  It  aims  at  restricting  councOs  to  legis- 
lative, to  the  exclusion  of  executive  fiinctions. 
All  ordinances  directing  or  interfering  with 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  fiinctions  of 
the  mayor,  departments,  boards,  or  heads  or 
officers  thereof,  are  prohibited.  Councils  are 
furthermore  deprived  of  all  power  of  appoint- 
ment, though  the  appointment  of  all  officers 
drawing  salaries  from  the  city  treasury  requires 
the  consent  of  select  councils.  StiU  this  prin- 
ciple of  relieving  councils  of  executive  functions 
has  hardly  been  consistently  carried  out,  for  as 
regards  certain  city  functions,  especially  the 
public  highways,  public  sewers,  and  the  like, 
councils  still  exercise  distinctively  executive 
functions. 

Inasmuch  as  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is 
coterminous  with  the  county,  the  duties  of 
certain  county  officers  form  a  portion  of  the 
sum  total  of  the  administrative  work  of  the 
city.      These    are    the    county   judges,    pro- 
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thonotary,  registrar  of  wills,  recorder  of  deeds, 
clerk  of  quarter  sessions,  district  attorney, 
coroner,  and  city  commissioner.  It  has  also 
been  decided  by  the  courts  tbat  tie  city 
treasurer  and  controller  are  to  be  regarded 
as  coimty  as  -n-ell  as  city  officers.  These 
officers  are  all  elected  by  the  people  at  the 
fall  election,  whereas  the  election  for  municipal 
offices  takes  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
To  this  rule  the  prothonotary  forms  an  excep- 
tion, as  he  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  judges. 
In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  charter  of  1885,  while  hardly 
realising  to  the  fiiU  extent  the  sound  theories 
of  government  which  the  framers  had  in  mind, 
still  mark  a  great  step  in  advance  in  the 
American  municipal  system.  More  recently 
Brooklyn  has  realised  still  more  fuUy  the 
principle  of  executive  responsibility  centred 
in  the  mayor  and  the  restriction  of  the  city 
councils  to  purely  legislative  functions.  It 
is  curious  to  note  that  while  the  priaciple 
of  concentration  of  power  is  making  itself  so 
distinctly  felt  in  American  cities,  some  of 
the  most  efficient  continental  municipalities 
have  been  clearly  tending  towards  a  division  of 
executive  authority  amongst  a  great  number  of 
bodies — committees  arid  the  like.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  American  system  which 
aims  to  give  to  the  mayor  a,  position  of  such 
great  importance  and  authority,  will  be  able 
to  withstand  the  strain  which  the  rapidly 
increasing  sphere  of  municipal  activity  will 
necessarily  place  upon  it. 

[AUinson  and  Penrose,  "Philadelphia,  1682- 
1887,"  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies^  extra 
vol.  ii. — Dillon,  John  F.,  Law  of  Mimicipal 
Corporations,  4th  ed.,  1890  ;  Little,  Brown,  and 
Co.,  Boston. — Goodnow,  F.  J.,  Comparative  Ad- 
ministratvce  Law,  2  vols.,  Putnams,  N.Y.,  1894. 
— Gould,  E.  R.  L.,  Local  Government  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 1st  series,  Johns  Sopkins  University 
Studies,  No.  III. — Howard,  Local  Gonstitutional 
History  of  the  United  States,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Stitdies.'\  L.  s.  E. 

MUNOZ,  Antonio,  is  the  nom  ■  de  -plume 
under  which  D.  Enrique  Rajios  (second  half  of 
18th  century)  published  his  Discurso  sohre  la 
Economia,  Politka  (Madrid,  1769).  His  pre- 
dilection for  agriculture  displays  some  leanings 
towards  physiocracy  ;  according  to  D.  Manuel 
Colmeiro  {Bihl.  de  Economislas  Espanoles)  his 
opinions  on  cultivation,  population,  taxation, 
and  trade  show  discrimination  and  a  sound 
knowledge  of  theory. 

It  was  once  thought  that  MuNOZ  was  a  pseudonym 
of  Campomanes  (q.v.),  but  this  opinion  has  been 
abandoned.  E.  ca. 

MUHrSTER,  Sebastian  (1489-1552),  was 
originally  a  Franciscan  monk,  then  a  teacher 
at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Basle. 

He  wrote  in  1540  a  German,  and  in  1550  a 
Latin,  edition  of  his  Oosmographia  Universalis,-whidi 
remained  a  standard  book  until  the  17th  century 


was  already  far  advanced.  Eoscher  {Gesch.  der 
Nat.  Oek.,  p.  96),  describes  it  as  a  collective 
work  remarkable  for  its  encyclopaedic  aims,  the 
accuracy  of  its  information  on  foreign  countries, 
and  the  real  insight  it  displays  into  the  economic 
condition  of  the  latter.  e.  ca. 

MURATORI,  Ludovico  Antonio  (1672- 
1750),  bom  at  Vignola  (Modena),  a  great  man 
in  Italian  history  and  literature.  His  life,  first 
in  Milan,  then  in  Modena,  was  given  to  study. 
He  was  a  priest,  and  the  author  of  many 
writings,  among  which  the  most  noteworthy 
are :  Antiquitates  italiccB  medii  mvi,  Milan, 
1738-1743;  Reru'm  italicarum  Scriptores, 
Milan,  1723-1738  (xxvii.  vols.)  ;  and  Annali 
£  Italia,  Milan,  1744-1749.  Recently  the 
importance  of  Muratori  in  economics  has  been 
recognised.  Many  of  his  writings  touch  upon 
economics,  in  the  numerous  investigations  they 
contain  on  the  economic  conditions  of  mediseval 
civilisation,  the  condition  of  industry,  trade, 
agriculture,  and  colonisation. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  theory,  Muratori's 
ideas  on  economics  are  neither  original  nor  pro- 
found. He  does  not  understand  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  laws  of  value,  and,  above  all, 
he  falls  into  the  grosser  errors  of  mercantilism 
regarding  money  and  commerce.  He  confuses  the 
nature  and  economic  use  of  money,  and  advises  a 
prince,  in  order  to  make  his  country  prosperous, 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  get  as  much  money  as 
possible  into  the  country  and  let  as  little  as 
possible  go  out.  As  regards  commerce,  he  combats 
the  prohibition  of  import  of  foreign  goods,  high 
import  duties,  and  privileges  granted  to  producers 
in  a  country  to  promote  its  industries.  He  also 
advises  restrictive  measures  in  the  interior.  Though 
failing  to  understand  thoroughly  the  deeper 
phenomena  of  economics,  Muratori's  mind,  better 
siiited  to  the  analysis  of  historical  facts  than  to 
economic  deductions,  succeeds  most  in  researches 
relating  to  economic  and  financial  policy,  grasp- 
ing firmly  the  relations  between  civil  and  political 
institutions  and  social  conditions.  Thus  Muratori 
points  out  the  baneful  effect  of  very  large  holdings, 
of  entails,  and  of  committing  properties  to  trustees. 
He  studied  taxation,  and  went  deeply  into  the 
question  of  charity.  In  his  writings  on  charity 
he  ascribed  much  importance  to  benevolent  works 
carried  on  by  the  pi-ince  of  a  country  to  provide 
for  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  studied,  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  the  organisation  of 
charitable  institutions  to  enable  them  to  attain 
the  object  desired.  For  economists,  Muratori's 
most  important  works  are  :  Delia  caritd  cristiana 
Modena,  1723. — Rudimenti  di  Jilosojia  morale, 
Modena  (undated,  probably  about  1735). — Trat- 
tato  delta  pubblica  felidtd,  Modena,  1749. 

[On  Muratori  as  a  literary  man  and  historian 
there  is  an  entire  library.  On  Muratori  as  an 
economist,  see  E.  Mase  Dari,  L.  A.  Muratori,  coine 
economisfa,  Bologna,  1893.  —  A.  Graziani,  Le  idee 
economiche  degli  scrittmi  Emiliani  e  Romagnoli, 
Modena,  1893.]  tr.  E. 

MURDRUM.  This  term  was  applied  in 
Norman  times  to  any  secret  murder,  when  the 
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criminal  could  not  be  discovered.  William  I. 
found  it  necessary  to  prevent  the  assassination 
of  ins  Noi-man  foUovFers  by  special  penalties. 
It  was  accordingly  enacted  that  if  the  body  of 
a  murdered  man  were  found  and  the  murderer 
was  unknown,  either  it  must  be  proved  that 
the  dead  man  was  an  Englishman,  or  else  a 
heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon  the  hundred  in 
which  the  body  was  discovered.  This  is  some- 
times called  the  law  of  Englishry.  In  course 
of  time  the  term  murdrum  was  extended  from 
the  offence  to  the  fine  levied  on  the  district. 
By  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  distinction 
between  Norman  and  Englishman  had  become 
so  obscured  by  intermarriage  that  the  law 
could  no  longer  be  enforced  in  the  old  sense. 
The  only  class  that  remained  distinctly  English 
was  that  of  the  villeins,  and  therefore  the 
murdrum  was  not  exacted  unless  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  dead  man  was  a  villein.  As 
the  motive  wliioh  had  led  to  the  law  had  now 
disappeared,  the  penalty  soon  became  obsolete. 

IDiaiogus  de  Scaccario,  i.  u.  x.]  E.  L. 

MURRAY,  RoBEET  (b.  1635),  writer  on 
trade,  banking,  and  national  revenue.  His 
Proposal  for  the,  Advancement  of  Trade  started 
from  the  position  that  as  the  circulation  of 
money  was  stagnant  and  depressed  trade,  the 
circulation  should  be  increased  by  using  credit 
instead  of  money :  storehouses  on  a  kind  of 
public  pawnbroking  basis  were  to  be  provided, 
in  which  traders  were  to-  deposit  th^ir  "  dead 
stock"  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  credit 
notes  were  to  be  issued  on  these  goods  at  §  or  | 
of  their  then  market  value.  Murray  assumes 
that  there  will  always  be  a  steady  market 
value  for  "  dead  stock  "  when  convenient  to 
the  proprietor  to  sell.  This  assumption  vitiates 
most  of  his  economic  suggestions.  The  Proposal 
for  the  Better  Securing  our  Wooll  against  Ex- 
portation is  based  on  a  protectionist  policy,  and 
is  a  plea  to  revive  and  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
staples.  All  the  unemployed  are  to  be  set  to 
work,  on  a  credit  basis,  in  growing  and  working 
up  wool,  the  object  being  to  find  a  market 
by  underselling  and  beating  the  foreign  mer- 
chants out  of  the  field.  The  Proposal  for  a 
National  Bank  was  inspired  by  the  basis,  on 
public  security  and  under  public  control,  of  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam.  Murray  wished  to  see  a 
similar  bank  established  in  the  city  of  London, 
"  so  constituted  that  no  little  private  sinister 
ends  can  possibly  be  advanced  to  the  public 
detriment," — he  had  failed  to  grasp  the  import- 
ance of  the  Bank  of  England  established  in 
the  previous  year  (1694).  Murray's  bank  was 
to  be  established  on  securities  in  land  "or 
any  other  valuable  securities  or  depositums  "  ; 
it  was  to  supply  a  public  need,  to  remit  money 
at  safe  and  reasonable  rates  by  means  of 
cheques,  and  to  discount  bank,  foreign,  and 
inland  bills.  ThePeaso-ns  .  .  for  Translating  the 
Duty  of  Excise  from  Mault-Brinks  to  Mault — a 


change  which  Murray  considered  would  afFeot 
no  one  but  the  "  consumptioner, " — is  only 
worthy  of  notice  owing  to  the  plea  for  Free 
Trade  towards  the  end.  The  government  is 
asked  to  ' '  take  off  all  customs  for  import  and 
export,  except  of  such  goods  where  the  duty 
laid  is  intended  to  amount  to  a  prohibition ; 
this  may  make  England  become  a  free  port, 
the  great  and  good  effects  of  which  are  too 
many  and  too  obvious  to  stand  in  need  to 
be  repeated.  This  alone  .  .  .  will  effectually 
secure  our  African  and  East  India  trade  from  any 
whatsoever  competitors."  In  the  Proposal  for 
.  .  .  Advamcing  to  the  Crown  any  Fixed  Sum,  etc. 
he  suggests  that  the  state  shall  issue  bills  of 
credit  upon  Tallies  of  Pro,  struck  upon  a  fund 
to  be  formed  by  settling  some  branch  of  the 
royal  revenue  to  be  charged  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment with  an  annual  payment  for  a  limited 
term,  e.g.  £400, 000  for  eleven  years,  or£200,000 
for  twenty -two  years,  the  bills  to  range  in 
value  from  £5  to  £100,  and  to  be  accepted  as 
legal  tender  in  trade,  etc. 

The  following  works  were,  so  far  as  stated,  all 
published  in  London  :^- 

A  Proposal  for  the  Advancement  of  Trade  upon 
such  Principles  as  must  Necessarily  Enforce  it, 
1676,  fol.  pp.  7. — Composition  Credit,  or  a  Bank 
of  Credit  made  Current  hy  Common  Consent  in 
London,  more  Useful  than  money,  1682. — Account 
of  the  Constitution  and  Security  of  a  General 
Bank  of  Credit,  1683. — A  Proposal  for  a  National 
Bank,  consisting  of  Land,  or  any  other  valuable 
Securities  or  Depositums;  toith  a  Grand  Cash 
for  Returns  of  Money,  etc.  .  ,  ,  the  whole  to  be 
under  the  Care,  Inspection,  Trust,  and  Controtd  of 
the  Publick  Authority,  and  Legal  Magistracy,  1695, 
sm.  4to,  pp.  4  and  8.  — A  Proposal  for  the  Better 
Securing  our  Wooll  against  Exportation,  by  Work- 
ing up,  and  Manufactwring  the  same.  With  the 
Method  and  Manner  of  Setting  and  Keeping 
the  Poor  in  Constant  and  Full  Employment.  .  .  . 
Under  the  Government  of  such  of  the  Principal 
Nobility  and  Gentry  .  ,  .  who  are  willing  to 
undertake  so  Good  and  Pious  a  Work,  n.d.  (?  1695), 
sm.  4to,  pp.  4. — A  Proposal  for  the  more  Easie 
Advancing  to  the  Crown  any  Fixed  Sum  of  Many, 
to  carry  on  the  War  against  France  ;  And  Pay- 
ment of  the  Debts  Contracted  thereby,  n.d.  but 
Ijrobably  1696. — Reasons  KurMy  Offer'd  to  the 
Honble.  House  of  Commons,  for  Translating  the 
Duty  of  Excise  from  Mault -Drinks  to  Mavlt ; 
whereby  may  be  Advanced  to  the  Crown  above 
Twenty  Millions,  for  Carrying  on  the  War  against 
France,  n.d.  sm.  4to,  pp.  4  (another  edition 
with  slightly  different  wording). — An  Advertise- 
ment for  the  more  easy  and  speedy  collecting  of 
Debts,  n.d. 

[M'CuUoch,  Lit.  Pol.  Econ.,p.  159. — Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,  art.  ' '  Murray,  Robert. "] 

(See  also  Chambeklest,  Huqh  ;  Law,  John  ; 
Lewis,  M.)  b.  d. 

MURRAY,     "William. 
FiEST  Earl  of. 


See    Mansfield, 


MUSCOVY  CO.     See  Russia  Co. 


MUSHET— MUTUUM 
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MUSHET,  Robert  (1782-1828),  entered 
the  royal  mint  about  1804.  He  became  a 
recognised  authority  on  the  currency  question, 
(see  Bullion  Committee,  Keport  of),  and  gave 
evidence  before  the  committees  of  the  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons  which  sat  in  1819,  on 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 

His  works  comprise  An  enquiry  into  the  effect 
produced  on  the  national  currency  and  rates  of 
exchange  by  the  Bank  Restriction  Bill,  3rd  ed. 
corrected  and  enlarged,  London,  1811,  8vo,  in 
this  a  seignorage  of  10  per  cent  on  the  silver 
coin  is  recommended,  and  an  arrangement  for 
the  management  of  the  silver  currency. — Tables 
exhibiting  the  gain  and  loss  to  the  fund-holders 
arising  from  tJis  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the 
Currency  from  1800  to  1S31,  2nd  ed.  corrected, 
London,  1821,  8vo,  the  best  history  of  the  varia- 
tions between  the  value  of  the  gold  coin  and  the 
paper  in  circulation  at  this  period. — An  attempt 
to  explain  the  effect  of  the  issues  of  Bank  of 
England  upon  its  oicn  interests,  public  credit,  a^nd 
county  banks,  London,  1826,  8vo. 

[Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xxxix. 
p.  430. — See  also  Ricardo,  Letters  to  M'CuUoeh, 


ed.  by  Hollander,  American  Econ.  Association, 
vol.  X.  pp.  111-113,  1895.  Eioardo  criticised  the 
Tables  and  Mushet  incorporated  his  suggestions  in 
2nd  ed.  1821. — Reports  from,  and  evidence  taken 
before,  the  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  on  the  expediency  of  the  Bank  of  England 
resuming  Cash  Payments,  1819.]  H.  E.  t. 

MUTUAL  INSURANCE.     See  Iksuranoe, 
Mutual. 

MUTUUM  is  one  of  the  real  contracts  of 
Roman  law.  It  is  a  contract  of  loan  which 
is  created  by  the  lender  delivering  to  the 
borrower  a  thing  of  an  exchangeable  kind,  ' '  res 
fungibilis "  (see  Fungibles),  such  as  money, 
so  as  to  make  the  borrower  owner  of  it,  on  the 
express  or  implied  understanding  that  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  is  to  be 
returned.  The  lender  cannot  claim  interest 
on  the  loan  unless  he  makes  a  special  contract 
distinct  from  the  mutuum,  entitling  him 
to  do  so.  It  is  distinguished  from  CoiiMODA- 
TUM,  where  the  actual  thing  lent  is  the  thing 
to  be  returned  (see  also  Loan,  Canonist 
Definition  of).  e.  a.  w. 
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B.  Lionel  Abrahams,  India  Office. 
Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews, 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  U.S.A. 

Feedekiok  Atterbtjkt,  Secre- 
taries' Office,  Inland  Revenue. 

F.  E.  Alltjh,  Koyal  Miat,  Tower 
Hill. 

W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A,  Professor  of 
Economic  History  in  Harvard 
University. 

Professor  Angelo  Bertolini,  Bari, 

Italy. 
A.  E.  Bateman,  Board  of  Trade. 

C.  F.  Bastable,.  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  Trinity 
CoUege,  Dublin. 

E.  E.  E.  N.  Bower,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Inland  Revenue. 

Edward  W.  Brabeook,  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

Gttjla  Beck  de  Madaeas,  Doctor 
Juris,  University  of  Budapest. 

J.  Bonae,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

John  Graham  Brooks,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 

R.  C.  Beazley. 

R.  ^Y.  Barnett. 

Stephan  Bauer,  Doctor  Juris, 
University,  Vienna  ;  Handels- 
kammer,  Briinn,  Austria. 

Stephen  Bourne,  F.S.S. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  M.P. 

Rev.  T.  G.  Bonnet,  D.Sc,  F.E.S., 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Mia- 
eralogy.  University  of  London. 

Rev.  A.  Caldeooit,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

A.  CouETOis,  fils,  Secretaire  Per- 
petuel  de  la  Societe  d'Economie 
Politique  de  Paris. 

A.  B.  Clark,  M.A 


Initials.  Names. 

A.  K.  c.        A.  K.  CoNNELL,  M.A.,!N'ewCollege 

Oxford. 
0.  B.  c.        Clara  E.  Collet,  M.A. 
0.  G.  0.         C.  G.  Crump,  Public  Record  Office. 
E.  0.  Edwin    Cannan,    M.A.,    BaUiol 

College,  Oxford. 
E.  ca.  E.  Castelot,  Correspondent  of  the 

British    Economic    Association, 

Paris. 
G.  0.  George  Clare. 

J.  E.  0.         J.  B.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 

Political  Economy,  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass. 
M.  D.  0         HisHonourJudgeM. D.Chalmbes, 

Member  of  the  Council  of  H.M.'s 

Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
p.  G.  c.         Major   P.    G.   Ceaigie,   Board   of 

Agriculture. 
R.  c.  Roeeet  Chalmers,  Ti-easury. 

w.  c.  Rev.  Professor  AV.    Cuxningham, 

D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege, 

Cambridge, 
w.  J.  0.        "W.  J.  Coreett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

King's  College,  Cambridge. 

A.  D.  Dr.  A.  Daniell,  Advocate,  Edin- 

burgh. 

c.  F.  D.  C.  F.  Dunbar,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  Harvard 
University. 

D.  E.  D.        D.  R.  Dewey,  Ph.L.D.,  Professor, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston,  Mass. 

E.  D.  E.  Dixon,  Girton  CoU.,  Cambridge. 
M.  g.  d.        Mark    G.    Davidson,    Advocate, 

Edinburgh. 
-[.  w.  E.  D.  T.W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.,Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Pali  and  Buddhist 
Literature  in  University  College, 
London. 

A.  E.  A.  Ellis. 

F.  Y.  E.        F.  Y.  Edgewokth,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

Professor   of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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Initials.  Names. 

H.  B.  B.  Hugh  E.  Egekton,  M.A.,  Oxon. ; 
Barrister-at-Law. 

K.  T.  B.  E.  T.  Ely,  Director  of  tlie  School 
of  Economics,  Political  Science, 
and  History,  and  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

T.  H.  E.  T.  H.  Elliott,  Secretary,  Board 
of  Agriculture. 


A.  de  F. 


A.  w.  F. 


0.  A.  F. 


s.  u.  p. 

W.  F. 


A.  DB  FoviLLE,  Directeur  de 
TAdmn.  des  Monnaies  de  France, 
Membre  de  I'lnstitut,  Paris. 

A.  W.  Flux,  M.A.,  FeUow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Owens  College,  Manchester 

Cakoline  a.  Folbt,  M.A.  (Mrs. 
T.  "W.  Rhys  Davids). 

Stephen  N.  Fox,  B.A. 

William  Fowlek,  LL.B. 


c.  G.  C.    GiDE,    Professeur    d'Economie 

Politique  k  la  Faculty  de  Droit 
de  Montpellier,  France. 

0.  Gr.  Dr.  Chas.  Gross,  A.M.,  Inst,  in 

History  in  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

B.  c.  K.  G.  E.  C.  K.  GoNNBE,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  College,  Liver- 
pool. 

B.  0.  G.        E.  0.  Greening. 

F.  h.  g.  F.  H.  Giddings,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Sociology  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City. 

H.  de  B.  G.  Rev.  H.  de  B.  Gieeins,  Head 
Master,  Liverpool  College. 

H.  B.  G.  H.  B.  •  Grevbn,  Professor  of  Poli- 
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